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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 
PETITION. 


—H0in— 











PaRLIAMENTARY OatH (Mr. BrapLaucn)— 
Mr. Bradlaugh, one of the Members for Northampton, came to the Table 
to present to the House a Petition ve 17 
Mr. Speaker informed the honourable Member that not having taken the 
Oath, he was not in a position to present a Petition, and directed him 
to withdraw ; and Mr. Bradlaugh withdrew accordingly. 
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ient, and that the profit derived from the service is now such that the charges 
for Inland Telegrams should be reduced,”—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 148, Noes 77; Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 177.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Eeyrt — Wiraprawat or Notice (Mr. Bourke) — Questions, Mr. 
Puleston, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Speaker 

Srate or IrELAND—TuE Ear or Kenmare’s Estatre—Observations, Mr. 
Biggar; Reply, Mr. Trevelyan :—Debate thereon 

Supriy—Vores on Account—Observations, Sir Henry Selwin- Ibbetson ; 
Reply, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, ” ed oa 
ayreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy EstmatTEes— 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro d, “That a sum, not exceeding £996,091, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Victuals and Clothing for 
Seamen and Marines, which will come in course of payment td the -year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1883 ”” a - ne 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Crviz Service Estimates. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a further sum, not exceeding 
£1,617,260, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue tes for the nes 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1883”’ 

[Then the several services are set forth.] 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock :—Committee 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 
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Boiler Explosions Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Lords’ Amendments to the said Bill be now con-’ 


sidered,” —( Mr. Hugh Mason) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Lords’ Amendments considered, and, after 
short debate, agreed fo. 


MOTIONS. 


— O80 


Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Jackson, Mr. St. Aubyn) e% . 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill— 


Motion for Leave,—( Mr. Waugh) oe a ae 
[ House counted out. | 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 27 
New PEER— 

The Right Honourable John David FitzGerald, one of the Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, under the provisions of 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, created Baron FitzGerald of Kil- 
marnock, in the county of Dublin “8 ie 


Arrica (Sourn)—Cerrewayo, Ex-Kine or ZuLtvtanp—Visit TO THIS 
Country—Question, Earl Cadogan ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley. . 


Epucation Commissioners (InELAND)—Tnze AnnuaL Report—Question, 
Observations, The Earl of Belmore, The Earl of Rosse ; Replies, Lord 
Carlingford ., oe oe 


Crvin Service Examinations—Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; Reply, Viscount Enfield re 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill dich Bah seit 
(The Lord Thurlow) ; read 1* (No. 166) es 


Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill [«.u.]— Presented (The Lord Chane 
cellor) ; read 1* (No. 167) 7” oe ee oe 


Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


oe en 


Dover Hanzovur Bitt—Observations, General Sir George Balfour ; Reply, 
Mr. Speaker oe oe . 6% 


QUESTIONS. 


— ai Oi 


Protection or Person AnD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1&81—Perrsons 
DETAINED UNDER THE Act— Questions, Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. O’Connor Power; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

BoarD OF InrerMepiate Epvucation (IneLanpd)—THE EXxawinations— 
Non-PayMent oF ReEsvutts Tener Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. oe ee 


VOL. CCLXXI. [rnirp sxsizs.} [ e¢ 7 
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Evicrions (IRELAND)—ALLEGED Inuecat Eviction sy an Eqercency Man 
aT RatuKeate, Co. Lrwertck—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan . 

Bripezs (IrELAND)—TuE Nivea’ Mov: ~Qusstion, Mr. O'Connor Power; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Boarp or Works (IrELAND)—Suppiy oF eae BY Cettaact--Gusition, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Courtney 


AaricuLturaL Sratistics—AGGREGATE PropvucrE Ssamietesdliehedies. Mr. 
Rankin ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain we , ut 

Tre Irtsu lane CoMMISSIONERS—SITIINGS OF THE Souns or APPEAL— 
Question, Mr. J. N. Richardson ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

INTERNATIONAL Law — THE eines Steamer ‘‘Lron XIII. Li bee 
DETENTION oF EnciisH Enotnerrs —Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eayret — Lorp GRANVILLE AND M. OmALLEMEL- Lacour—Tae JoInT Nore 
— Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. 
Gibson ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

PariiaMEnt — PRivieGE—PREMATURE PuBLicaTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
Parers—Questions, Mr. Stewart Macliver; Answers, Mr. Courtney .. 

Arrica (Sourn) — Cerewayo, Ex-Kine or ZuLtvtanp— VIsIT TO THIS 
Country — Questions, Mr. Dawnay, Mr. Gorst, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley... 

Eoypt—Tue Dietomatic Srarr—Question, Mr. A. J. Balfour ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law and PoricE—ALLEGED CRUELTY TO JACKDAWS AT "New CotEcE, 
Oxrorp—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Hibbert . 

ARMY (IRELAND) —THE Miuirary Riots At Beurvanet—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Childers : 

Poor Law (IreLanp) — THE OvaHTERARD Boarp oF ‘@uaRvrans - —_— 
Questions, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan “a 

Navy — Rumovrep Accipent on Boarp H.M.S8.8. ‘‘Monarcn” AND 
‘*‘ ALEXANDRA ”’—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Sir Thomas 


Brassey 
Ecypt—PREPARATIONS OF France—Question, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke -" 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—i—— 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd June) [ Nineteenth Night] . 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill [Bill 176]— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. ree do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Courtney) , as 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—(Mr. Monk,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 59, Noes 19; Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 186.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. tee do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 


* Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Friday. 
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Corn Rerurns (No. 2) [Exrznszs]— 
Considered in Committee oe oe ee 673 





Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Toemorrow. 





Arrears OF Rent (Iretanp) [Payment or Lrasititizs]— 
Considered in Committee ra “s ve ee 673 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 
QUESTIONS. 


OOo 


Eeyet—Tue Recent Crisis—Sarery or Evroreans—Question, Mr. J. 


Lowther; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke.. “a .. 674 
Srate or IrELAND—ReporTED MurpER NEAR TRALEE—Question, Mr. J. 
Lowther ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oe oe .. 674 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 0 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 27th June] [Twentieth Night]— 675 
After long time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six 


of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress; Com- 
mittee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 


Entail (Scotland) Bill (No. 115)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read -. 458 


After short debate, House in Committee (according to order) ; Bill reported 
without amendment ; amendments made; Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday the 10th of July next; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 169.) 


ParLIAMENT— ORDER oF Business —PrREcEDENCE oF MINISTERS—REso- 
LUTION— 
Moved, “ That all questions of which notice has been given by any Peer who holds or has 
held any of the offices of Lord Chancellor of England, Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Privy Seal, First Lord of the Treasury, Secretary of State, or First Lord of the 
Admiralty, do take precedence of all other Orders of the Day and Notices,”—(The 
Earl of Limerick) .. od oe ie -» 763 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn, 


Oxrorp University ComMIssion—ReEsoLurion— 

Moved, “That the case of the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the University of 
Oxford, and the case of the University of Oxford Commissioners in regard to a 
statute made by them for the University of Oxford concerning the nomination of 
examiners, as presented to the Universities Committee of the Privy Council and as 
argued before that Committee, be laid upon the Table of the House,”—(The Earl of 
Camperdown) it ée ‘5 ee es 765 


Motion agreed to. 


Ecyrr — Anant PasHa — Question, Observations, Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, Earl Granville ieee | 


ou 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
QUESTIONS. 
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Army—Drunkenness—Question, Mr. Caine ; nnn The J nage Advocate 
General 

Eoypt—Tue Piseeitpeiedh; Mr. wr Mr. Ouslew - Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—James CALLAGHAN, Cadwuaaiis thie ieietbie, 
Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, The Attorney General for [Ireland 

Law anp Potice—THreatentnc Lerrers—OCass or Mr. Jonn CunniInGHAM 
— Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 


Navy—Tue MepireRRANEAN FLert—Question, Sir John basa haiaoas, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ,. 


EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STraTEs OF Peale SIE on EMIGRANTS 
BY Foretcn Steam Suir teat aes a cian Mr. Moore; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain ‘ 

Ecyrr (Dreromacy, &c.)—Haru ania ILLE AND M. Cheaitleiiie: Lacourn— 
Questions, Mr. Gibson, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Bourke; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Army (Inpr1a)—Despatcn or Troops To Si cltiaiiteeall Mr. Burt, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ; Auswers, The sslicaitt of Hartington, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 


Ecyet—Tue Potiricat Ee an Earl Perey, Mr. Pea 
Mr. Richard; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mv. aiabitis Notice 
of Resolution, Sir H. Drummond Wolff . 


Stare or IreELAND—MurpDeErRs oF Mr. J. i. BLakeE AND SERVANT AT 
Lovenrra—Questions, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Gibson; Auswers, Sir 
William Harcourt ie ‘e ra 

Law anp Pottce—SE1zvurE oF " ARMS IN CLERKENWELL—Question, Mr. 
Plunket; Answer, Sir William Harcourt uF 

Nationat Gattery (Scortanp)—AcctuMULATED Funps—Question, Mr. 
Dick-Peddie ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Exemenrary Epvcatton (Scottanp)—TuE er or Lewis—Tue Scxoo1. 
Boarp AND THE CroFTERS—Question, . Cameron; Answer, Mr. 
Mundeila 

Post Orrice—Tur Norru or Encr AND AND. THE Weis “Matts—Ques- 
tions, Sir John Jenkins, Mr. Caine; Answers, Mr. Fawcett ; 

Lanptorp axp ‘TENANT (Trew. aNd) —Mr. Arriur O’Conor, oF Ecrmy, 
AND His Tenants—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Trave AND Commerce—Tue Dury oy Spanish Wrxes—Question, Mr. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PaRLIAMENT—Pusiic Bustness—Tue Prevention or Crime (Ineras) 
Bitt—Observations, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 2:0; 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill | Bill 157 |— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 28th June] | Twenty-First Night] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Partnerships (re-committed) Bill | Bill 179] 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 5th June] os es 
After short time spent therein, {House counted out. ] 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 30. 


Justices’ Jurisdiction Bill (No. 112)— 
House in Committee (according to order) .. 900 
Amendments made:—The Report thereof to be received on Thursday 

next; and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 172.) 








































TunIs—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE—MorTIon FoR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ** That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for correspondence on 
the subject of the alleged intention of the French Government to suppress the 
capitulations and to abolish the consular courts in Tunis,’—( Zhe Earl De La Warr) 903 


Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Army (Avxiniary Forces)—Mutra a Observations, 
The Earl of Sandwich, The Marquess of Exeter ; Reply, The Earl of 
Morley; Observations, The Earl of Galloway 905 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 30. 
QUESTIONS. 


— S10 


Srate oF IrnELAND—CrimMeE anp OvrraGeE—Questions, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Mr. Redmond, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Schreiber; Auswers, Mr. 





Trevelyan . 910 
Tue Macisrracy (IneLanp)—Oaprarn BarTox—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 911 
THE Royat Intsh OonstaBurary—INOREASE oF Cosr—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 912 
Army (IRELAND )—IncrEAsE OF Costr—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers er 913 
Protection or Person AnD Property (InELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. James 
Ho.tpen—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 913 
Tne Macistracy (IrELAND)— Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 914 
Tne Royat Irntsh ConstaBuLARY—PAYMENT ‘OF Penstons—Question, Mr. 
Moore; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 915 
Tue Irisn Lanp Commiss1on—AssISTANT Coma1sstoners—Questions, Mr. 
Gibson ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 915 
Tue Irisu Cuvrcn TEMPORALITIES CoMMISSION —THe Accounts—Questions, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Mr. Courtney 916 


Metropotis—THe Parxks—TuHeE EncLosure At York Gate, Recent’s 
Park—Questions, Mr. W. H. James, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Healy; An- 


swers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Speaker .. 917 
Tue Iris Lanp Commisston—ARrreans or RENT (IRELAND) But—Ques- 

tion, Mr. P. Martin; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 918 
Prorection ov PERSON AND Property (IrELanp) Act, 1881—Mr. Parrrcx 

Neiton—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 918 
Post OrriceE—THE LETTER Carrters—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; An- 

swer, Mr. Courtney ae be . 919 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation—THEe WIitTNEY Scuoon ArrenDANcE Commrrrer— 
Case or Louisa BuTLeR, DAUGHTER OF JAMES BuTLEeR, oF RAmsDEN, 
Oxon—Question, Mr. E. W. Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. 920 

Evictions (IrEraAnp)—Oo. Gatway—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; An- 


swer, Mr. Trevelyan : 921 
Srarz or IreLanp — RETURN oF Murpers, ‘&o. — Question, Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 921 


Poor Law (IrELanp)—Ja3tes CALLAGHAN (Casrierga Unron)—Questions, 
Mr. O'Kelly; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. ee »» 921 
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Tue Intsh Lanp Commission—Mr. Tuomas Merk, Sus-CommissionErn— 
Questions, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Warton; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Prorzcrion or Person anp Property (InzLanp) Act, 1881—Arnzsts 
UNDER THE Act—Question, Viscount Folkestone ; ae Mr. Tre- 
velyan + 

Tux Boarp or Punic Worxs (InELAND) - -— Questions, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Protection oF Person AND ProPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mx. Luxe 
Armstronc—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Lanp Court (IreLanp)—Evicrep ’ Tenants—Question, Mr. Healy ; : 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Iris Lanp Oomansston—Te ComMisstoners At CastrEpaR—Ques. 
tions, Mr. Tottenham ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan : 

STaTE OF InELanp—Crme AND OUTRAGE IN Kerrry—Questions, Viscount 
Folkestone, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. W. E. 
Forster aa a Ne os 

Law AND JUSTICE (IrELanp)— —County Covrr J upGEs—Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Post OFFIcEe (IRELAND) —OPENING or LeTrrers BY Sunorprvates—Question, 
Mr. Dillon; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Evictions (Inezanp)—Dearn rrom Exposure arrer Eviction at Ruong, 
Kiye’s Co.—Questions, Mr. Molloy, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan sie ss 

Srate oF Ireranp—Crimes AND Ovrraces—Arrests—Questions, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eeyrr (Drrromacy, &c. )—Lorp Granvittz AND M. Owattemen-Lacour 
—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke biel 

Srare or IneLranp—Ruors in County Crarz—Question, Mr. Dillon; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘i 

Ecypr—Bnritisa Occur ATION—Question, Mr. ‘Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Post Orrice—Tue West Inpian Matt Service—Sunstpy To THE Royat 
Mam Stream Packer Company—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ‘ 

Unitep States oF America — PassencEr " Ewtcranrs — LEctstation— 
Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Tue Irish Lanp Comtrsston—A PPOINTMENT or OFFICIAL VaLvERs— 
Notice, Mr. Tottenham ; Saein. Mr. T, P. O’ vane Answer, Mr. 
Speaker : : 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


-—=—10i—— 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157|— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 29th June] [Twenty-Second Night] 
After long time spent therein, on Question ‘‘ That Clause 17, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill ’— 


The Cuarrman called the attention of the Committee to the evidence of 
the long continued and increasing obstruction to the business of the 
Committee, which, after twenty-three days’ sittings, had culminated in 
the discussions upon the present Clause; and proceeded to Name 
severally the following Members :—Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. Com- 
mins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 
Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan, 
for having abused the Rules of the House by persistent and wilful 
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Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill—continued. 
obstruction of the business of the Committee; and it was thereupon 
moved ‘‘ That these Members be severally suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of this day’s sitting,””-—( Mr. Childers :) 
—The Committee divided; Ayes 126, Noes 27; Majority 99. 

Mr. Speaker having resumed the Chair, Mr. Prayratr reported to Mr. 
Speaker the said Resolution. Mr. Speaker thereupon forthwith put the 
Question to the House ‘‘ That the said Members be severally suspended 
from the service of the House during the remainder of this day’s 
sitting :’”"—The House divided ; Ayes 125, Noes 29; Majority 96 :—Mr. 
Speaker then directed the aforenamed Members to withdraw, and they 
withdrew accordingly. 

Mr. Prayrarr then reported to Mr. Speaker that Mr. O’ Donnell, the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, sitting in his place, had insulted the Chairman, 
saying that the action taken by him was an infamy :—After debate, it 
was Ordered, ‘‘ That the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell be taken into con- 
sideration on Monday next.” 

After further long time spent in Committee, Mr. Byrne, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil having been severally Named 
by the Chairman for having abused the Rules of the House by per- 
sistent and wilful obstruction of the business of the Committee, and a 
Resolution being agreed to thereon—Mr. Speaker having resumed the 
Chair and the Resolution having been reported, Mr. Speaker forthwith 
put the Question :—The House divided; Ayes 128, Noes 7; Majority 
121 :—Mr. Speaker thereupon directed the aforenamed Members to 
withdraw, and they withdrew accordingly. 

After further long time spent in Committee, Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Monday next. 

The House adjourned at Eight o’clock of the evening of Saturday; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 3 


Eeyrt (Porirican Arrarrs)—Sir Aucktanp Cotyin anp Mr. Biunt— 
Question, Observations, Lord Wentworth; Reply, Earl Granville 
Unrversities (Scortanp)—LeEcistation—Question, Observations, Lord 
Balfour; Reply, The Earl of Rosebery .. 
AFRICA (Sourn)—CzrEwayo, Ex-Kina or Zvtvtann—Prorosep Visir 10 
EncLtanp— Question, Observations, Earl hy Reply. The Earl of 
Kimberley :—Debate thereon 


Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill (No. 167)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’”"—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. ‘ 


Tue Irtsh Lanp Commission—THE AprettaTe Court — Observations, 
Question, The Earl of Longford; Answer, Lord earns Observa- 
tions, The Marquess of Waterford oe . 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 3. 
QUESTIONS. 
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Protection or Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Jour 
'  Daty—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
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DETENTION OF Encuisu EncIngrErs— Port Recutations at SINGAPORE 
—Questions, Dr. Cameron; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Mr. 


Canipbell-Bannerman rn v oe .. 1238 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
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PARLIAMENT—Mr. O’ DonnELL— 
Order read for the Consideration of Mr. O’ Donnell’s conduct on Saturday 
last, as reported by the Chairman of the Committee on the Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) Bill és .. 1274 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. O’ Donnell be suspended from the service of the House 
for the term of fourteen days,’’—( dr. Gladstone.) 
Whereupon Mr. O’Donnell was heard in his place. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That" to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House is not prepared to take notice of the language imputed to Mr. 
O’ Donnell, and passes to the next Order of the Day,’’—(Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 

Ayes 199, Noes 35; Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 231.) 
Main Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 181, Noes 33; Majority 
148.—( Div. List, No. 232.) 

Resolved, That Mr. ‘O’Donnell be suspended from the service of the House 

for the term of fourteen days. 
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Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (reecommitte?’ Bill—continued. 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 283, 

Noes 208; Majority 75. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes “+ n 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ' 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(M€r. Brodrick :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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(In the Committee.) 
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Majesty, her heirs, and successors, upon every half-pound weight of any article or 
substance called by any name of Coffee or Chicory, or prepared or manufactured 
for the purpose of being in imitation of, or in any respect to resemble or to serve 
as a substitute for Coffee or Chicory, which is sold or kept for sale in the United 
Kingdom, and also upon every half-pound weight of any mixture of such article or 
substance as aforesaid with Coffee or Chicory, which is sold or kept for sale in the 
United Kingdom, the Duty of Excise of one penny,’’—( Mr. Courtney) - 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Public Offices Site Bill [ Bill 221)— 
Order for Third Reading read, and discharged 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed, in respect of Clauses 5 5, 7, ea 


16 (Mr. Shaw Lefevre :)— Question put, and agreed to: :-—Bill’ con- 
sidered in Committee. 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered 
(Queen’s Consent signified). 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,’—( Ur. Shaw 
Lefevre :)—After short debate, Motion ayreed to:—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


Agricultural Tenants’ (Compensation) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 80]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Committee be 
discharged, and that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”’— 
(Sir Thomas Acland) dia 


After short debate, Motion aed to: iitedee Methanged -—Bill referred 
to a Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 


— P00: 


Friendly Societies (Quinquennial Returns) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mr. Courtney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 228] 


Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Act (1880) Amendment Bill—Considered in Com- 
mittee :— Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Ritchie, Mi. Chaplin, 
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- 1787 


Colonel Kingscote) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 229] ., «+ 1787 
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appeals upon each occasion ; and similar return of appe als from decisions of Civil Bill 
Courts,”—( The Earl of Longford) .. 1770 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: »Returas ordered to te laid before 

the House. 


Rattways (Inpta)—Tue Raspurana Ratwway—Turoven Trarric Rares 
—Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of shoes cant Reply, Viscount 
Enfield se .. 1778 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 15; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next; and Standing Order No, XXXYV. to 
be considered in order to its being dispensed with (The Lord Privy Seal.) (No. 186.) 
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Or 0 ome 


Eayrt (Dreromacy, &c.)—Questions, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Sir Charles 

W. Dilke »'d «» 1775 
THe Irish Lanp Comacsston—Mnr. JOHN GrorcE M‘ Cartny, A Sun- 

ComMIssIonER—Questions, Mr. Plunket, Colonel Colthurst ; Answers, 

Mr. Trevelyan . 1776 
Prorzcrion oF PERSON AND PRoPpERTY (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—Mr. Martin 

Kine—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1778 
Inp1an Orriciats (Mapras)—Gotp Mrxine Concesstons—Question, Sir 

Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1778 
Conviot Prisons (Dvsiin)—Tue Inspectors — Questions, Mr. Justin 

M‘Carthy, Mr. Dillon, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Holland, 

Sir R. Assheton Cross ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 1779 
Tae Irish Lanp Commission—Court VatvuErs—Mnr. GxrorGE M‘Inroy— 

Questions, Sir Hervy Bruce, Mr. Fitz-Patrick ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 1780 
Tre Royat Irish ConstasuLAaRY—ConsTABLE 0’ Rorxe—Questions, Mr. 

Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan , e» 1781 
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Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; ; 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Act, 1868—Tue List or Vorers— 
INSERTION oF PERsoNs HOLDING Parts oF Hovse—Question, Captain 
Price; Answer, Sir William Harcourt i 
Tax Macisrracy (IrELaND)—Tue Town OLerk OF Anwacn— Question, 


Mr. Dillon; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oe 

Eoypr—Tux ARMAMENTS AT ALEXANDRIA—Questions, Baron Henry De 
Worms, Mr. Onslow ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman j 

Tue Bompay Orvin Funp—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. . 

Protecrion oF PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Winua 
Kxrocu—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army OnGANIZATION (UntrorMs, &c.)—Heap-Dress or Hicuuanp Rect- 
MENTS—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Eeyrr (Poritican Arratrs)—Tue Riots ar ALEXANDRIA—Questions, Mr. 
O’Kelly, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Mac Iver, Mr. Onslow, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. “6 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—co00— 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 226 |— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. f 
After long debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the ‘clock, Further 
Proceeding on Consideration stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, resumed : 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’ (Mr. 

Trevelyan) .. - 
After further debate, Question put, and agr' eed to :—Bill passed. 


MOTION. 


—o Qe 


PARLIAMENT — Privitece — Suspension oF Inish Mempers (SaTurpay, 
Jury 1)—Reso.tvurion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That so much of the Resolution of this House as referred to the suspension of 
Mr. Marum from the service of the House on seeped 1st oa be rescinded,’?— 
(Sir John Hay) as ee 

After debate, Question put: —The House divided : Ayes "29, Noes 61 ; 

Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 243.) 


Ways anp Mzans— 
Resolution [July 6] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 


Ways anp Means— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 21st day of March 1883, the sum of £5,703,891 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

“Resolution to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 
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) Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill (No. 179)— 
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read a second time. 
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Amendment,” — (Ur. Ritchie :)— After debate, Question put, and 
agreed to. 

The next Amendment New Clause 54b (Providing for transfer of under- 
taking to Corporation of London), disagreed to. 


Commiteee appointed, ‘‘ to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to two of the Amendments made by The Lords: ’’—List of the Committee e+ 1937 
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NEW PEER. 
TurEspAy, JuNE 27. 


The Right Honourable John David FitzGerald, one of the Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, under the provisions of 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, created Baron FitzGerald of Kil- 
marnock, in the county of Dublin. 


SAT FIRST. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
The Lord Robartes, after the death of his father. 


Turspay, Juty 4. 
The Earl of Wilton, after the death of his father. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 22nd June, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Puniic Brris—First Reading— 
Copyright (Musical Compositions) * (159). 
Second Reading—Cathedral Statutes Amend- 
ment (99); Judgments (Inferior Courts) 
(110); Public Schools (Scotland) Teachers 

(143). 

Select Committee—Report—Stolen Goods [No. 
155]. 

Pe...’ Re Provisional Orders * (96-157); 
Water Provisional Orders * (97-158) ; Roads 
Provisional Order (Edinburgh) * (78) : Somer- 
sham Rectory * (116). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 3)* (122); Interments 
(felo de se) * (130) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2)* (134); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 6) * (135) ; 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 10)* 
(136); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2) * (132); Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) * 

133); Land Drainage Provisional Order * 
131); Customs and Inland Revenue Build- 
ings (Ireland) * (142). 
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Report—Artillery Ranges* (119); Stolen Goods* 
(64-156); Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) * (126). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) * (123); Election of Repre- 
sentative Peers (Ireland) * (137); Public 
Health (Fruit-Pickers’ Lodgings)* (127); 
Local Government Provisional Order (Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings)* (121); 
Intermediate Education (Ireland)* (138), 
and passed. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND—RE.- 
PORTED DISTURBANCES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

HE EARL OF CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble Earl 

the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
a Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. I wish to know whe- 
ther he can give us any information as 
to the serious disturbances which have 
taken place in Zululand? So far asI 
can understand, Cetewayo’s brother has 
attacked one of the small Kings recently 
set up, and among whom Zululand was 
divided. A serious disturbance of this 
‘kind is, of course, of grave importance 
|to South Africa and to this country. I 


B 
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do not want to make any further com- 
ment at present, as the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this question 
must come under your Lordships’ notice 
on another occasion, if, unhappily, the 
troubles should go further. It will be 
convenient if the noble Earl can put us 
in possession of any information he may 
have received on this subject. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the most convenient course for 
me to take in answering the Question of 
the noble Earl will be to state the tele- 
graphic despatches we have received from 
Sir Henry Bulwer. On the 7th instant 
Sir Henry Bulwer telegraphed that Mr. 
Osborne reported that Oham and Um- 
yamana were arming, that he feared a 
collision between them, and that he 
thought the movement preceeded from 
the ex-King’s party. Sir Henry Bulwer 
had instructed Mr. Osborne to mediate, 
and endeavour to avert a collision. On 
the 17th Sir Henry Bulwer telegraphed 
that Mr. Osborne’s Reports were still 
unsatisfactory, though not hopeless. Mr. 
Osborne was of opinion that the move- 
ment was directed by the Cetewayo 
party against the two Chiefs, with the 
view, if successful, of setting up Dabuko, 
the ex-King’s brother, as King or Re- 
gent. And on the 20th he telegraphed 
that he had received a Report from Mr. 
Osborne, dated the 13th instant, which 
wasmore hopeful, but that the position of 
affairs was still serious. There appears 
to have been no actual outbreak and no 
fighting between the Chiefs. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I have given Notice to the 
noble Ear] the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of a Question which I 
wish to put with respect to the Con- 
ference on the condition of Egypt. I 
wish to know whether the Conference 
which has now assembled, or is assem- 
bling, at Constantinople has assembled 
without the consent of the Porte? Iam 
told that the noble Ear! is not likely to 
be present. I do not know whether any 
other Member of the Government can 
answer the Question. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend has not given me any in- 
formation on the subject ; and I am not, 
therefore, in a position to answer the 
Question of the noble Marquess. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 


{LORDS} 





Amendment Bill. 4 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 99.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tuer ArcuBisHop or CANTERBURY, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the Bill was founded 
on the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
mission, of which he had the honour to 
be Chairman, and was meant to provide a 
scheme whereby the Cathedral Statutes 
might be varied and modified from time 
to time to meet the altered circumstances 
of the day. It was obviously the wish 
of all parties in the Church that that 
power of modification which in ancient 
times was nominally vested in the Crown 
should become a reality. The cathedrals 
of the old foundation had seemed to 
many to have a power of altering their 
Statutes; but the result of the inquiry 
by the Royal Commission had been to 
give rise to serious doubts as to whether 
any such power existed even in those 
cathedrals, and it was absolutely certain 
that no such power existed in the new 
foundation. The Commission found, too, 
that many of the Statutes issued in very 
ancient times were totally inapplicable 
to the present day, and that those who 
wished to reform the existing state of 
things were perpetually hampered by 
the restraint imposed on their energies 
by old Statutes no longer applicable to 
modern times. Under these circum- 
stances, the first thing the Commission 
had set itself to consider was how to 
remove all such doubts, and place all 
the cathedrals of the country upon the 
same footing by bringing forward a 
strong Constitutional measure whereby 
the undoubted rights of the Sovereign 
should be realized in those matters for 
the future. The Commission considered 
that no body would be more suited to 
give advice to Her Majesty on this sub- 
ject than some Department of the Privy 
Council. Accordingly, this Bill pro- 
posed the formation of a Committee of 
the Privy Council, consisting, on the one 
hand, of persons supposed to be well- 
acquainted with cathedrals, and, on the 
other hand, of persons well-acquainted 
with the bearing of these institutions on 
the general welfare of the country. 





The Bill proposed that the Commit- 
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tee should consist of the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London, the 
Lord Chancellor, the President of the 
Council, and four other Members of the 
Privy Council, and that they should 
hereafter advise Her Majesty as to the 
issue of new Statutes, or the amending 
of old Statutes, for the time to come. 
All persons connected with the cathe- 
drals had been invited to give as much 
information as they could to the Royal 
Commission ; and he was bound to say 
that the Royal Commission had had abun- 
dant information given to them. The 
Commission laid down, as a first principle 
of their action, that each cathedral was to 
be treated according to its own peculiar 
circumstances, and therefore any general 
statement in the Report of the Commis- 
sion would not apply alike to all cathe- 
drals. There was a great difference, for 
example, between Manchester and St. 
David’s. It would be folly to apply the 
same rule in detail to the Cathedral 
Bodies in both those places, the first 
being the centre of civilization in the 
North, and the latter amidst a sparse 
population in avery distant part of a 
Welsh mountainous district. The Com- 
mission had shadowed forth, with, per- 
haps, as much detail as circumstances 
admitted, the sort of changes which it 
was desirable to make, varying those 
changes according tothe differing circum- 
stances of the places in which they were 
to be applied. In order to ascertain dis- 
tinctly what were the opinions of each 
capitular body, the Commissioners, when 
new Statutes in respect to any particular 
cathedral began to assume a definite 
form in their recommendations, sent 
such Statutes for observation and criti- 
cism to the Bishop and the Chapter. He 
should greatly regret any unnecessary de- 
lay in dealing with the subject. Twenty- 
six years ago a Report had been pub- 
lished upon it by very competent per- 
sons, Be. it had been discussed in many 
learned works. The time had come 
when legislation should at last be under- 
taken. Increasing respect was being 
shown to Cathedral Bodies, and the esti- 
mation in which they were held was 
growing day by day. The large attend- 
ance of worshippers at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral was one proof of that. It was 


very desirable, therefore, that means 
should be taken to remove any restric- 
tions which impeded the usefulness of 
bodies, which might be as serviceable in 
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the 19th century as they had been in 
past times. The most rev. Prelate con- 
cluded by movirg that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.’’ 
—(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Tue Bisuor or EXETER, in moving, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months, 
said, he regretted to find himself in op- 
position to the most rev. Prelate. The 
proposed mode of procedure was so con- 
trary to sound principle, and so mis- 
chievous a precedent, and also so utterly 
unnecessary, that he could not conscien- 
tiously allow the Bill to be read a se- 
cond time without stating his objections 
to it. To pass the Bill would be to legis- 
late in the dark. The course which 
had been followed in connection with the 
subject before the House differed ma- 
terially from the course usually followed 
in connection with kindred matters. The 
Commission which was appointed three 
years ago had collected a great deal of 
information about different cathedrals. 
Their Report, however, which was issued 
on February 8, 1882, was a most sin- 
gular Report, for it did not contain one 
single statement of fact, and gave no 
idea of the nature of their proposed 
schemes. In fact, it was nothing more 
than a general expression of opinion 
with regard to what should be done 
with cathedrals. Fuller information had 
been promised, but it had not yet been 
given. ‘The result of all this was seen 
in the peculiar form of the Bill, by 
which it was proposed to turn the pre- 
sent Commission of Inquiry into what 
might be called an Executive Commis- 
sion, and to empower the Privy Council 
to hear objections. There the whole 
matter was left. The cathedrals, in fact, 
would practically be handed over to two 
irresponsible bodies, to whom no in- 
structions would be given. There was 
nothing in the Bill to tell them what 
they were to do, and what the Commis- 
sioners thought should be done was only 
very vaguely suggested. If this Re- 
port had been put before the Commis- 
sioners at their first sitting by someone 
who had drawn it up because he thought 
that something should be done, and if 
this gentleman came to them to be exa- 
mined, one of the first questions that 
would be asked of him would be— 
‘* Will you illustrate by one or two in- 
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stances what you mean by this? You 
say you will endeavour to guard against 
any rash or ill-considered changes in the 
conduct of the cathedral services. What 
do you mean by that? You say that 
you will permit flexibility. What do 
you mean by flexibility? You propose 
to strengthen the cathedrals by intro- 
ducing preachers from outside. In wha‘ 
way is this introduction of men who are 
not members of the Cathedral Body to 
be controlled?” It was as clear as any- 
thing could be that according to the an- 
swers the man who drew up the scheme 
would give would be the judgment of 
the Commissioners on it. But if Parlia- 
ment was to pass this Bill, and create 
these two irresponsible bodies at all, 
they would be legislating in the dark ; 
and he could not understand how such 
a course was to be reconciled with their 
ordinary practice in all these matters. 
It was not so much that he objected to 
the machinery provided; he did not 
think it was a bad machinery; but what 
he objected to was that they should 
leave these two bodies absolutely with- 
out guidance. It was true that when 
the schemes were drawn up by the Com- 
missioners and submitted to the Privy 
Council, they might then be discussed 
by Parliament; but Parliament would 
have to discuss them one by one. There 
were no general principles laid down to 
guide Parliament. If he was to object 
to what was proposed with regard to 
Exeter Cathedral, there would be against 
him the authority of the Commissioners, 
who would say that they had examined 
into the matter, and he would have no- 
thing to appeal to except his own opi- 
nions of the particular working of his 
own cathedral, and it was obvious that 
Parliament could not decide except ac- 
cording to the view of the Commission. 
He could not help thinking that it 
would be no more than right that before 
assenting to this application Parliament 
should ask the Commissioners to lay be- 
fore it a certain number of Reports upon 
special cathedrals. What was proposed 
with regard to his own cathedral might 
be excellent ; but he did not in the least 
know what it was, and he did not 
at all likeconsenting to legislation which 
practically illustrated the old nursery 
rhyme— 
“Open your mouth and shut your eyes. 
And in your mouth you'll find a prize.” 

It was said they could not deal with 


The Bishop of Exeter 


{LORDS} 
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cathedrals asa whole. But his answer 
was—here were some general matters 
laid down, and could they not have 
some illustrations of them? He did not 
ask for indefinite delay, but only for 
such delay as would enable Parliament 
thoroughly to understand the case, which 
very few Members of that House did at 
present. It seemed strange that Parlia- 
ment should be ready to hand over 
everything without any real knowledge 
of the matter to those Commissioners to 
do as they thought best. It was not 
that he had not a high opinion of the 
Commissioners. He did not know that 
he would wish to change a single name ; 
but the trust Parliament was asked to 
give them in this instance went beyond 
its ordinary practice, and would be a 
very bad precedent. If they waited 
until the early part of next year, no 
great harm would be done. For himself, 
he did not hesitate to say he was in no 
great hurry to reform the cathedrals, 
because he knew that if reformed on the 
Report of 26 years ago, they would not 
be reformed as they ought to be. No 
harm would be done by allowing public 
opinion in the Church and the nation at 
large to mature itself before making a 
change in those great institutions which 
must decide their character for a con- 
siderable time. The fact was that the 
cathedrals were becoming of more im- 
portance every day; and it was becom- 
ing evident to everyone how much they 
might do for the Church, and how im- 
portant it was that they should do it 
well. He was told that the Bill was 
supported on both sides of the House, 
and that both Parties would unite to a 
considerable extent in carrying it. But 
it was a surprise to him that the Liberal 
Party, or anyone connected with a 
Liberal Government, should have any- 
thing to say to a Bill like this, because 
he always thought that one of the vital 
and cardinal principles of Liberalism 
was that whenever they legislated, they 
ought to do so in the light, with the 
fullestinformation and themost thorough 
discussion. He did not mean that the 
opposite Party at all flinched from the 
light ; but they did not, like the Liberal 
Party, put that argument forward. 


Amendment moved, to leave ont 
‘‘now’’) and add at the end of the 
motion (‘‘this day three months.”)— 
(Zhe Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 
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Viscount CRANBROOK said, that, 
as a Member of the Commission, he 
would ask their Lordships to hear him 
upon the question whether the Bill 
should be now read a second time. He 
regretted that the right rev. Prelate 
should be found in collision with the 
Primate and with himself, and still more 
the tone the right rev. Prelate had 
adopted with regard to this question. 
When the right rev. Prelate spoke of 
the solemn Report of the Commission, 
he spoke of ‘‘ the man who drew up this 
Paper.” 

Tue Bisnor or EXETER explained 
that what he said was, he could con- 
ceive that something of this sort should 
be put before the Commission by a 
gentleman from the outside; and it was 
in that way he spoke of this hypothetical 
gentleman drawing up the Report. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
the right rev. Prelate had not shown 
the respect to the Commission and its 
Head with which he prefaced his speech. 
He was, indeed, in some of his state- 
ments, very rash, and not always con- 
sistent. The right rev. Prelate assumed 
that the machinery created for a special 
and limited purpose would carry every- 
thing of substance before it; but to- 
wards the end of his speech he said he 
did not think the machinery at all bad 
in itself. He said, also, that Parlia- 
ment would not have an opportunity 
of discussing the schemes, and towards 
the close of his speech that it would 
have that opportunity. Then, as to his 
charge of darkness and secrecy, what 
did the Commissioners do? In the first 
instance, they sent out papers of inquiry 
to the Bishops, to the Deans and Chap- 
ters, and to everyone connected with the 
cathedrals, and endeavoured to ascertain 
their opinions as to the state of the 
cathedrals, and any changes that might 
usefully be made in their Statutes. Then, 
when those Papers came back, the Dean 
and one of the Canons of the cathedral 
which was to be examined by the Com- 
mission attended the Commission, as 
Commissioners themselves, with full 
powers for the time being. So far, there 
was no secrecy as between the Commis- 
sioners and authorities of the cathedral, 
but everything was done openly. Sub- 
sequently, when the first process had 
been gone through, recommendations 
would be made, which would be laid 
before the Bishop of the diocese and the 
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Cathedral Chapter before assuming their 
final form. A Report would be made 
upon each cathedral, and would be laid 
upon the Table of the House, so that 
the Bishops and all their Lordships 
would have the fullest opportunity of 
considering each scheme. The Report 
would then, either by the Commissioners 
or by the Dean and Chapter of the 
cathedral, in concert with the Commis- 
sioners, be taken before the Privy Coun- 
cil, where objectors would have an oppor- 
tunity of opposing such Statutes as they 
deemed unadvisable. And, besides that, _ 
as soon as the Council came to a con- 
clusion on the subject, the Statutes, as 
passed in the Privy Council, would be 
laid on the Table of the House. It 
could not be said, therefore, that oppor- 
tunities would not be given for the 
fullest discussion ; indeed, it seemed to 
him that this arrangement, whether in- 
vented by Liberals or by Tories, was 
as open a mode of proceeding as could 
possibly have been devised. The right 
rev. Prelate had spoken with approba- 
tion of the procedure of the Univer- 
sity Commission ; but the House knew 
comparatively little of the work of that 
Commission, and the opportunities for 
discussing its operations were no more 
in any degree or sense than would be 
given by this Bill. A great deal of 
attention had been given to the sub- 
ject for many long years, and it was, 
therefore, not like a new one. The 
greatest disappointment had resulted 
from the abortive Report of the Com- 
mission that sat 20 years ago. The 
right rev. Prelate said that he wished 
for no reform at the present moment ; 
but he himself was of a decidedly diffe- 
rent opinion. The whole question had 
been considered very carefully, and each 
cathedral might be dealt with separately, 
by which means it was more likely that 
a rational conclusion would be arrived 
at, than if a number of cathedrals were 
included in the same scheme. It ought 
to be generally known that there would 
be a way of altering the Statutes of a 
cathedral. Times were changing, and 
circumstances required that many mat- 
ters connected with cathedrals should be 
dealt with immediately, or, at any rate, 
as soon as possible. He wished that 
these desirable changes should be made 
speedily, and not adjourned sine die; 
and it was the object of the Bill to effect 
them. If the right rev. Prelate was, ag 
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he had hinted, in the dark, the ma- 
chinery of the Bill would bring every- 
thing tolight. There would be in every 
respect the utmost publicity, and nothing 
would be done without the fullest in- 
formation, or without several opportuni- 
ties of discussion. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the motion? Resolved in the 
affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 


JUDGMENTS (INFERIOR COURTS) 
BILL.—(No. 110.) 
(The Viscount Monck.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Viscount MONCK, in moving that 
the Bill be now read asecond time, said, 
that the measure had been carefully exa- 
mined in the other House, and had been 

assed with the approval of the Law 

fficers of the Crown ; its object was to 
remove an anomaly and to redress a 
practical grievance. The Bill proposed 
that the same principle should be applied 
to judgments of the Inferior Courts as 
was applied to judgments of the Supe- 
rior Courts by the Act of 1868, and that 
power should be given to execute the 
judgments of the Local Courts in any part 
of the United Kingdom by the system of 
registration provided by the Act of 1868. 
He moved that the Bill be read a second 
time, and begged to express his readi- 
ness to accept Amendments in details. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Viscount Monck.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no objection to the principle or object 
of the Bill ; but he had very considerable 
objection to the manner in which the 
desired object was attained by the Bill. 
What he objected to was that a judg- 
ment of a Local and Inferior Court should 
be placed upon the same footing as that 
of a Superior Court. The Superior Courts 
of each part of the United Kingdom had 
general jurisdiction within them, and 
there was no difficulty in extending it to 
the other parts of the Kingdom by the 
Act of 1868; but it was impossible to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Local and 


and Inferior Courts in the same way. 
| 


Viscount Cranbrook 


{LORDS} 
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The County Courts in England carried 
out to the extent of their jurisdiction the 
object sought for, by the clerk of one 
Court sending his warrant to the clerk 
of another County Court where the de- 
fendant lived for the execution of the 
decree. Other Inferior Courts, both in 
England, in Seotland, and in Ireland, 
had similar powers; and he had no ob- 
jection to the extension of those powers 
to the other parts of the United King- 
dom. As he understood that the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill was willing to 
adopt a different machinery, he would 
— oppose the second reading of the 
ill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Jwesday next. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
TEACHERS BILL. 


(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
(No. 143.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Paivy 
Seat), in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, it was for the 
purpose of improving the tenure of the 
teachers of the board schools in Scot- 
land. It had been alleged that in some 
cases there had been arbitrary dismissal 
of teachers in Scotland, without any no- 
tice, and at very scanty meetings of the 
school boards. The Bill accordingly 
provided that teachers should not be 
dismissed without sufficient notice, and 
only by a full meeting of the board. 
That was the only object of the measure, 
and he hoped their Lordships would read 
it a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tue Duce or ARGYLL said, he had 
no objection whatever to this Bill, which 
referred to a very important subject in- 
deed. He rather congratulated the Go- 
vernment upon the firmness with which 
they had resisted the movement on the 
part of the public school teachers for 
something very like fixity of tenure. 
For his own part, his experience led him 
to say that the tenure of the old school- 
master in Scotland partook so much of 
the character of fixity that it was almost 
as difficult to remove a parochial school- 
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master as it was to remove a clergyman ; 
and the educational interests of parishes 
suffered most severely from the survival 
of many teachers who ought to have been 
dismissed. He would not say there were 
many such cases, but he had known 
some; though, on the whole, the old 
teachers were a most respectable body. 
When the present Education Act was 
passed, it was very properly provided 
that those schoolmasters who were ap- 
pointed subsequently to the passing of 
the Act should hold their office under a 
different tenure, that they should be the 
servants of the school board, and that 
they should be liable to dismissal by the 
body which was charged with the educa- 
tion of the parish. The new school- 
masters desired, however, to put them- 
selves on the same footing as their 
predecessors. With this object consider- 
able pressure was brought to bear on the 
Education Department ; but he was glad 
to say that Lord Spencer, then at the head 
of the Department, offered a very firm 
resistance to those proposals, although 
he agreed to this modified Bill, which 
provided that sufficient time should be 
allowed to schoolmasters to answer any 
charge which might be brought against 
them, and that there should be a full 
attendance of members of the board at 
the trial. That was a very reasonable 
and moderate proposal. He had not 
known any cases personally of capricious 
dismissal ; but it was quite possible there 
might be such, and it was, therefore, 
just and proper that there should be 
sufficient time given to the schoolmaster 
to answer any charges against him, and 
a full attendance of the school board 
before so serious a step was taken as his 
dismissal. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


INTERMENTS (FELO DE SE) BILL. 
(The Earl Fortescue.) 
(No. 130.) COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.’’—( Zhe Zarl 
Fortescue.) 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that, in his opinion, it was unwise 
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to bring in this Bill, as he thought the 
present law, by which persons guilty of 
felo de se were buried without religious 
rights, had a deterrent effect in prevent- 
ing suicide. No one supposed that the 
law had a deterrent effect upon those 
who were already upon the verge of 
suicide; but it had an effect on public 
opinion, and prevented persons not yet 
driven to despair from familiarizing their 
minds with the idea that suicide was an 
allowable remedy. He would, therefore, 
move that the Committee on the Bill 
should be taken on that day three 
months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now ”) and add at the end of the 
motion (‘‘this day three months.’”’?)— 
(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


Eart FORTESCUE said, the scope of 
the Bill was very small. The barbarous 
requirement that the interment of felones 
de se should be made at four cross-roads 
with a stake driven through their bodies 
was abolished nearly 60 years ago; but 
by 4 Geo. IV., c. 62, there remained the 
prohibition of any religious service. The 
interment of a fela de se must take place 
within 24 hours after the finding of the 
verdict ; and, asthe law had been inter- 
preted, it must be conducted between 
the hours of 9 and 12 at night by the 
police, and not by the members of the 
family of the deceased. A religious 
service approved by the Ordinary was 
conceded by the Burials Act of 1880, 
and the only practical effect of the pre- 
sent measure would be to enable the 
relatives to bury the deceased at a more 
convenient hour than between 9 o’clock 
and midnight. He did not believe that 
the present law had any deterrent effect, 
while it was very painful to relatives to 
think that, through an act of temporary. 
insanity, their connections had been de- 
prived of Christian burial. He there- 
fore asked the House to remove the last 
legal vestige of a barbarous medizval 
requirement. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY asked 
their Lordships whether, in their expe- 
rience, they had ever known an instance 
where a man or woman had determined 
to commit the sin of suicide, they had 
ever been deterred by the reflection that 
they would be buried by the police in 
the night without religious rites. All 
persons of any knowledge on the subject ° 
would tell them that it was perfectly 
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ridiculous to suppose that in such a 
state of mind they would be troubled 
by the consideration of what would be- 
come of their bodies. The public gene- 
rally were always disposed to attribute 
such acts to insanity and no other cause ; 
and it might be shown that, thongh 
there were, no doubt, cases of felo de se, 
the majority of self-destroyersapproached 
as nearly as possible the condition of 
insanity, and was, availing themselves 
of the notion, the reason why coroners’ 
juries almost invariably brought in a 
verdict of temporary insanity. He 
might mention to their Lordships that 
in oue year there were 6,000 suicidal pa- 
tients confined in the public and private 
asylums of England; of these, only 21 
succeeded in perpetrating the act of 
self-destruction ; but of those at large 
no less than 1,600 had committed sui- 
cide. From this it must be inferred that 
care and early treatment were the best 
preventive against the extension of this 


evil. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
desired to express his entire approval 
of the measure proposed by his noble 
Friend. The sole object of the present 
Bill was to relieve the surviving friends 
of those unfortunate persons who might 
take their own lives under circumstances 
in which a jury might hold the act to be 
wilful from the additional distress and 
misery which arose out of the present 
harsh regulations of the law, and to 
enable them, if they could derive conso- 
lation from the use of religious services, 
to have the benefit of such consolation. 
He was wholly unable to conceive on 
what reason, either of principle or of 
policy, that consolation could be denied 
them ; and, therefore, he cordially sup- 
ported the measure of the noble Earl. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the object he had in moving 
the rejection of the Bill had been partly 
obtained by the speech which they had 
heard from the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), and insuring that the Bill 
should not pass without some discussion. 
He begged leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Original motion agreed to; House in 
Committee accordingly. 

Bill reported without amendment, and 
to be read 8* Zo-morrow. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


Lunacy Districts 


{COMMONS} 
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LUNACY DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 117.) 


(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorp BALFOUR said, he wished to 
know why it was thought necessary to 
give to the Parochial Boards the powers 
contained in the 1st clause of the Bill? 
It was, no doubt, the case when the 
powers of the Prison Boards of the 
various counties of Scotland expired, 
that it was necessary somebody should 
be put in their place to have the power 
formerly possessed by them of petition- 
ing for the variation of the different 
districts into which Scotland was divided 
for the administration of the Lunacy 
Acts. It seemed to him, however, that 
the body more nearly representing the 
old Prison Boards were the Commis- 
sioners of Supply in counties or the 
magistrates in burghs. He should like 
to know why it was proposed to give 
the same power of petitioning to such a 
very small body asthe Parochial Board ? 
There were a great many such Boards 
interested in any lunacy district, and the 
reason for the proposal did not seem 
very plain. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, 
his noble Friend who had charge of the 
Bill (the Earl of Dalhousie) was not in 
his place; therefore, the Committee 
stage would be postponed until Mon- 
day, to give an opportunity for the 
question to be answered. 


Committee put off to Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 22nd June, 1882. 
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17. ~=—- Prisons (dreland)— 


PETITION. 
oO 0 ior — 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. Brapiaveu, one of the Members 
for Northampton, came to the Table :— 

Mr. Speaker reminded him that he 
had not taken the Oath required by 
Law ; 

Whereupon Mr. Brapiaven stated 
that he held in his hand a Petition, 
which he desired to present to the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker informed the honourable 
Member that not having taken the Oath, 
he was not in a position to present a 
Petition, and directed him to withdraw ; 
and Mr. Brapitaven withdrew accord- 


ingly. 
QUESTIONS. 
—o-9>— 


TURKEY AND GREECE—MURDER OF 
MR. OGLE. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it will be possible to 
obtain a Report of the preliminary 
inquiry held by the Greek Government 
into the murder of Mr. Ogle ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay it upon the Table ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens was 
asked by telegraph whether this Report 
could be laid upon the Table, and has 
replied that it would not be right to 
make it public on account of its confi- 
dential nature and necessary incomplete- 
ness, as it contains no evidence, but only 
data for an administrative inquiry. He 
adds that the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry is not likely to reach England 
before the end of July. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—P. AND 
W. QUINLAN. 


Mr. MURRAY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Patrick Quinlan and William Quin- 
lan have been recently released from 
Limerick Prison, where they were con- 
fined on reasonable suspicion of assault- 
ing and wounding a person by night; 
whether, previous to their release, any 
communications were made to the person 
assaulted and wounded by them; and, 
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whether it is intended to put them on 
their trial for the offence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, these men 
have been released. I am not aware 
that any communications were made to 
the person assaulted, or that it is intended 
to put them on their trial for the offence. 
They were both arrested in May, 1881, 
and consequently had been under deten- 
tion for about 12 months. 


POST OFFICE—ENGINEERS’ DEPART- 
MENT—RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY asked the 
Postmaster Geueral, If it is proposed to 
apply to the Engineers’ Department of 
the Post Office a scheme similar to that 
which was applied last year to the Com- 
mercial Department; and, in the event 
of its being so proposed, if he can state 
whether the scheme has yet been ap- 
proved ; how soon it is expected that it 
will be published, and whether it will 
date back to April in last year, as was 
the case with the scheme applied to the 
Commercial Department ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I beg to state that the 
scheme is settled ; and, under the special 
circumstances of the case, instructions 
have already been given for putting it 
in force from the Ist of April, 1881, so 
far as concerns that portion of the 
branch which may be regarded as co- 
ordinate with the indoor branch of the 
Telegraph Service. This latter branch 
is what I understand my hon. Friend 
means by the Commercial Department. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—ENNIS GAOL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the fact that on 
the 22nd May, at the hour of six a.m. 
Chief Warder Sharpley, of Ennis Gaol, 
left that prison, taking with him the 
keys of a ward in which prisoners were, 
including some detained under the 
statute of Edward III.; and, whether, 
in consequence of the keys being taken 
outside the walls of the prison, the 
friends of one of the prisoners, Mr. 
Reedy, arrested under the Act of Ed- 
ward III. were delayed half an hour in 
making their visit ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that Chief Warder Sharpley was 
out of the prison on duty on the 22nd of 
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10.30 a.m., and that the prisoner Reidy 
was visited during that time by two 
friends. The Chief Warder cannot re- 
member whether he took the keys of the 
ward with him ; but no complaint of any 
delay was made at the time. 

Mr. HEALY asked if it was the habit 
of the Governor of this gaol touse the chief 
and other warders for his own purposes, 
and if the business on which Sharpley 
was absent on the day in question re- 
lated to the private affairs of the Go- 
vernor himself ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the actual 
words of the Report made to him were 
—‘‘No complaint was made by either 
visitors or prisoner.” The delay must 
have been very trivial. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
REMOVAL OF SUSPECTS FROM 
LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
he will state the reason which led to the 
removal of all suspects from Limerick 
Gaol; and, whether it was anything 
connected with their complaints against 
the governor? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the number 
of persons detained under the Protection 
Act is considerably less than it was, and 
steps have been taken to reduce the 
number of prisons for the detention of 
those remaining in custody, with a view 
to diminishing the heavy expenditure. 
Consequently the prisons of Armagh, 
Grange Gorman, and Limerick have 
been discontinued as prisons for the de- 
tention of such persons. The complaints 
against the Governor of Limerick Prison 
had nothing to do with its discontinu- 
ance as a prison for the detention of 
** suspects.” 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT— 
LARD CHEESE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, What 
steps he proposes to take to protect the 
public from imposition in the matter of 
the new ‘‘wholesome and cheap ’’ Ched- 
dar and other cheese, which is composed 
of skimmed milk and various fats, and if 
he will compel the vendors of such sub- 
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what they are made of, and where they 
are made ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I have under- 
taken to answer this Question, and I do 
not know that the Government can take 
any steps to protect the public from im- 
position in the matter of the ‘ whole- 
some and nutritious ”’ Cheddar and other 
cheese referred to, nor does it seem ne- 
cessary that they should be empowered 
to do so, as proceedings are open to 
every purchaser in regard to the sale of 
adulterated articles. If a shopkeeper 
sells as cheese an article which contains 
foreign ingredients, and the purchaser 
is prejudiced thereby, the shopkeeper 
can be proceeded against—for penalties 
—under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, and the seller can only protect him- 
self by delivering to the purchaser, at 
the time of sale, a notice to the effect 
that the article is mixed. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
MR. PATRICK O’BRIEN. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will be pleased 
to direct the release of Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien, who was arrested as a suspect 
on the 3rd of April of the present year, 
and is now confined in Enniskillen Gaol, 
other persons who were arrested at the 
same time and place, and on the same 
charge, having been liberated some 
weeks ago ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, His Excel- 
lency considered this man’s case on the 
30th ultimo, and decided that he should 
be detained for the present. 


DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) ACT— 
EXPENDITURE OF LICENCE DUTY. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the Account of 
Receipts and Expenditure under the Dogs 
Regulation (Ireland) Act, from which it 
appears that the amount of Licence 
Duty received for the year 1881 is 
£32,321 4s. Od., and the amount ex- 
= £27,607 8s. 4d., leaving only a 

alance of £5,268 15s. 9d. payable to 
the several counties and towns, after 
deducting expenses; and, whether he 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the explana- 
tion is that a portion of the amount col- 
lected goes to the Petty Sessions Clerks’ 
Fund as part-payment of their salaries, 
as the hon. Member will find if he con- 
sults the Petty Sessions Clerks’ Act of 
last Session. I may remind him that 
the Dogs Regulation Act was not passed 
for the purpose of raising a tax, but for 
the protection of sheep. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—SALE OF THE HAMILTON 
PICTURES. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is a fact that the Government has given 
the National Gallery of Ireland an extra 
grant of £1,000, over and above the sum 
inserted in the Estimates for the present 
year, to enable the Director to make pur- 
chases at the sale of the Hamilton pic- 
tures ; and, if so, whether, considering 
the historical associations which connect 
the Hamilton Collection with Scotland, 
the Government will make a substantial 

ant to the National Gallery of Scot- 
ok in order to retain within that 
Country some of these important Scottish 
national treasures ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; itis the 
fact that an additional grant has been 
made to the Irish National Gallery in 
view of the Hamilton sale. The patriotic 
zeal of my hon. Friend has made him a 
little precipitate in suggesting that a 
similar grant should be made to the 
National Gallery of Scotland. The Trus- 
tees of that Gallery have made no appli- 
cation for such a grant. The truth is that 
they are an endowed Body, and receive 
an annual grant in aid, the unspent por- 
tions of which, unlike the Trustees of the 
National Galleries here and in Dublin, 
they are enabled to accumulate; and 
with the most laudable thrift they have, 
according to the last accounts I have 
seen, saved a not inconsiderable sum. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—OPENING 
OF SUSPECTED LETTERS. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether letters are still being 
opened in the Irish Post Office ; and, if 
so, what precautions are taken to insure 
that they are not opened by subordinate 
officials for curiosity or with a dishonest 
a sora whether a letter addressed to 

ugene O’Callaghan, of Clifton Villa, 
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Limerick, and containing very important 
documents, was delivered to him opened, 
and a day late, on May 29th ; and, whe- 
ther, in such case, the Post Office autho- 
rities in Ireland refuse any satisfaction ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, for reasons 
which have been often stated, the first 
part of the Question should be addressed 
either to the Home Secretary or to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. With re- 
gard to the latter part of the Question of 
the hon. Member, which refers to a letter 
addressed to Mr. O’Callaghan, I have 
asked for information, which, I believe, 
will reach me in a day or two. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REMOVAL OF PLACARDS. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a placard calling on the people 
of Innishowen to encourage home manu- 
facture was torn down by the police in 
Carndonagh, County Donegai, on May 
28th ; and, if so, on what grounds did 
the police act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I find that 
a constable of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary did take down sucha placard in Carn- 
donagh; but on reconsideration he posted 
it up again within a space of half-an- 
hour. He has been told by his superior 
officer to act with more discretion in 
future. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—DANIEL 
GRANT. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that Daniel 
Grant, an artizan in the town of Castle- 
blayney, has been placed under police 
supervision, and for the past three weeks 
has been constantly followed by two sub- 
constables; whether he is aware that, in 
consequence of being watched by the 
police, Grant has got into trouble with 
his employers; and, whether there is 
any special reason for the action of the 
police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is no per- 
son named Daniel Grant placed under 
police supervision in Castleblayney. The 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
asked me a similar Question on Monday 
last with regard to Bryan Grant of that 
place, and I must refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the answer I then gave. The 
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Sub-Inspector is unable to ascertain that 
Bryan Grant has got into any trouble 
with his employers. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
1881—ARMS’ LICENCES. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that, after the pass- 
ing of the Arms Act, the Hon. M. J. 
French, R.M., Cashel, called a meeting 
of the magistrates attending the Cashel 
Petty Sessions at a club-room, known as 
the Rock Club, Cashel, at which he (the 
Hon. M. French) issued to the justices 
there assembled a request that they 
should abstain from signing certificates 
for licence to have arms wheredemanded, 
thereby completely nullifying the fourth 
section of the Arms Act, and whether 
such request has been strictly adhered 
to, save in one case, where the signatory 
happened to be the sole absentee on the 
occasion referred to; whether it is a 
fact that, at a petty sessions held at 
Fethard, county Tipperary, on the 22nd 
of May, a magistrate sitting on the 
bench, Major Purcell, Rowan, applied 
for a gun licence for his brother-in-law, 
Charles Blackmoor, Esq., Montlestown 
Castle, a gentleman holding fee simple 
property over £400 per annum; whether 
the stipendiary magistrate, the Hon. Mr. 
French, asked if applicant had paid his 
rent; and whether, on being informed 
that Mr. Blackmoor had no rent to pay, 
the application was refused, on the 
grounds ‘‘that he (Mr. French) had 
heard that Mr. Blackmoor had attended 
Land League meetings;”’ whether it is 
true that a farmer, named John Quigley, 
tenant to Richard Pennefather Lloyd, 
county Roscommon, who holds property 
in the county Tipperary, applied for a 
gun licence at the Fethard Petty Sessions 
held on the 22nd May; whether, in a 
catechetical examination, which the Hon. 
M. J. French has adopted, it was elicited 
that the applicant had paid his rent, 
but, owing to an error of deducting the 
poor rates on the valuation and not on 
the rent paid, a trifling sum of three 
shillings and fourpence remained due ; 
and, whether, until such trifling sum 
was paid, the stipendiary magistrate re- 
fused to grant a licence, notwithstand- 
ing that the tenant and landlord are on 
the most friendly terms, as appeared 
from the letter of the landlord to tenant, 
produced ? 


dr. Trevelyan 
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24 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have 


called for an answer to this, but have 
not yet received it. Notice was given 
on the 19th instant, and the Question 
appeared in the Votes on the morning 
of the 20th instant. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would repeat 
his Question on Monday. 


ARMY—SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
: RIFLES. 


Mr. FINDLATER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether between 
one and two hundred thousand Govern- 
ment rifles were sold by the War De- 
partment in the year 1878 to a person of 
the name of Hill, in Sheffield, and by 
him shipped to Ireland and sold in the 
course of the year 1879; whether the 
Irish Government urged the War De- 
partment to repurchase these arms, so 
as to prevent their unadvised distribu- 
tion in Ireland; and, what reply was 
made by the War Department to that 
application of the Irish authorities ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Yes, Sir; between 
100,060 and 200,000 muzzle - loading 
rifles were sold by the War Department 
in 1878. There were 21 purchasers, but 
I do not find the name of Hill among 
them ; nor hasthe War Department any 
knowledge as to what became of these 
rifles after delivery to the buyers. As 
to the two last Questions, there was some 
correspondence between my Predecessor 
and the late Irish Government on this 
subject after the sale; but as it resulted 
in nothing I do not think that any 
public advantage would be gained by 
describing what passed. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
COLONEL FORBES, R.M. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that, when 
Colonel Forbes, R.M., was stationed in 
Kildare, he was in the habit of sending 
forward from his court to the assizes all 
sorts of petty cases; and, though it was 
part of his official duty to attend the 
assizes, that he charged for the expense 
of his attendance in these cases, and 
thus procured large sums to which he 
had no right; whether at this time the 
witnesses’ expenses for Kildare Assizes 
became so large that the attention of the 
Government was directed to the matter, 
and an investigation was instituted ; 
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whether such investigation resulted in 
the discovery of the practice of Colonel 
Forbes, whose conduct was reported ; 
and, whether he has ever been called 
upon to refund the money so ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Seed, 
Crown Solicitor for Kildare, one of the 
most experienced Crown Solicitors in 
Treland, informs me that he never re- 
members Colonel Forbes having sent 
forward any cases of a petty nature to 
Assizes, unless in the event of any diffi- 
culty arising as to the evidence; or of 
the Quarter Sessions not being held at 
a period in which such cases might have 
been tried, and the Assizes being the 
first available tribunal. In some in- 
stances it was considered necessary to 
allow Colonel Forbes moderate expenses 
when he was detained at the Assizes, 
and in only one instance does the Crown 
Solicitor recoliect Colonel Forbes being 
called on to refund some £3 or £4, to 
which it was considered he was not en- 
titled. The motive of the investigation 
referred to in the latter portion of the 
Question was not such as there indicated. 
In 1878 the system of auditing the ac- 
counts of county treasurers throughout 
Ireland was changed by Order in Council. 
They are now audited by the Local Go- 
vernment Board auditors, and the wit- 
nesses’ expenses for the county have 
been greatly diminished; but this had 
nothing whatever to do with Colonel 
Forbes. I always endeavour to answer 
these Questions in a business-like and 
unargumentative way ; but I must point 
out to the House that there is an in- 
creasing practice of putting Questions 
which imply personal discredit on able 
and zealous public servants engaged in 
the maintenance of order in Ireland. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that, in view 
of the arbitrary powers about to be con- 
ferred upon Irish officials, he deemed it 
his duty to press the matter further, and 
to ask some further Questions upon it. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—SEARCH 
OF SUSPECTED PERSONS. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is a fact that, on 
Sunday the 11th instant, Constable 
Moloney, of Murroe, in the county of 
Limerick, stopped three young men on 
the public road and searched them, 
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without producing any warrant.or other 
authority for so doing; and, if so, under 
what authority the constable acted on 
this occasion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: On Sunday, the 
llth instant, Constable Moloney, of 
Murroe, county Limerick, did stop three 
men, and searched them, with a view of 
ascertaining whether they had masks or 
other disguise in their possession. He 
was, at the time, in search and pursuit 
of five disguised and armed men seen at 
the place, who, on the same evening, 
had presented double-barrelled rifles at 
the Rev. Mr. Howard, Roman Catholic 
curate, and other occupants of an out- 
side car on the public road, near Cappa- 
more. 


EGYPT—ENGLISH MEMBERS OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE—SALARIES. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to the 
rate of pay secured to English and other 
Foreign members of the Egyptian Civil 
Service, as compared both with the re- 
muneration of similar functionaries in 
their Native Countries and with the 
limited resources of Egypt; whether he 
has noticed, in the Paper, Egypt, No. 6, 
of the present Session, that, besides the 
English Controller General, who receives 
nearly £4,000 a-year, the English mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Survey 
Board receives £1,500 a-year, the Eng- 
lish Inspector General of Lighthouses 
receives nearly £1,700 a-year, and an 
English Deputy Inspector General nearly 
£1,100 a-year, an English President of 
the Railway Board £3,000 a-year, there 
are many other highly paid officials in 
the Egyptian Service; whether these 
posts are unnecessarily multiplied, and 
capable of being filled by much fewer 
officials; whether Government could 
select trustworthy English officials, who 
would discharge the necessary duties 
for one-third or one-fourth of the above 
emoluments ; whether the high salaries 
of European officials in Egypt are a 
source of grave dissatisfaction among 
the native population; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, with a view 
to peace and tranquillity in Egypt, will 
set the example of diminishing the 
number of Foreign functionaries as 
much as possible, and choosing as 
functionaries a less expensive class of 
officials ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
English officials in Egypt, with the ex- 
ception of the Controller, were selected 
by the Egyptian Government, who, in a 
few cases, asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to recommend fit persons. I am not 
in a position to state whether the posts 
referred to by the hon. Member are 
eapable of being reduced in number. 
There is reason to doubt whether effi- 
cient and experienced men could be 
found to give up their prospects in 
England and take service under the 
Egyptian Government, unless the in- 
ducement of higher rates of salary than 
they can obtain in this country were 
offered to them. Articles have appeared 
in some Egyptian newspapers, objecting 
to the high salaries of European officials ; 
but I have no official information on this 
point. Her Majesty’s Government, as 
I have already stated, have no control 
over the number or salaries of the 
foreign officials employed in Egypt. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the European 
population of Egypt have been prac- 
tically exempt from the payment of 
taxes; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have recommended the cessa- 
tion of this exemption ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: As re- 
gards taxation, the foreigner in Egypt 
stands, legally, in the same position as 
the Native inhabitant, except that the 
Capitulations exempt him from the capi- 
tation tax or tribute. This tax is, how- 
ever, no longer levied in Egypt; but, in 
regard to the rest, there can be no ques- 
tion as to his liability, and this liability 
can be enforced by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in the International Courts. I 
believe attempts have been made by 
foreigners to evade the payment of their 
land tax, and that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have occasionally had recourse to 
vigorous measures to recover theamounts 
due. Her Majesty’s Government have 
uniformly supported the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in their endeavours to resist 
the pretension of British subjects claim- 
ing exemption from taxation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether complaints have been made 
to Her Majesty’s Government of the 
manner in which some of the British 
officials in the Egyptian Administration 
have been accustomed to treat their 
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Egyptian colleagues; and, whether he 
will inquire into the matter? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
heard of any such complaints, and I do 
not consider it necessary to make any 
inquiry on the subject. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT, 1855—ELEC- 
TION OF VESTRYMEN (PADDING. 
TON). 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
it is the fact that at the recent election 
of Vestrymen in Paddington the provi- 
sions of the Local Management Act, 
1855, were entirely disregarded by the 
authorities of the parish, both as to the 
secrecy of the ballot and the method of 
voting, and whether, notwithstanding 
such irregularities, the authorities refuse 
to permit a scrutiny; and, whether, 
since the provisions of the Act are being 
violated all over the Metropolis, he is 
prepared to suggest the establishment 
of any authority able to control the 
action of these local bodies and to insure 
the enforcement of the Law ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, representations 
have been made to me that at the recent 
election of vestrymen in Paddington the 
provisions of the Local Management Act, 
1855, were disregarded by the autho- 
rities of the parish; but I have not in- 
quired into the facts, as the Local Go- 
vernment Board have no jurisdiction 
whatever as regards these elections. No 
doubt, if, as alleged, the provisions of 
the law are generally violated all over 
the Metropolis, it is desirable that steps 
should be taken to remedy the evil ; and 
the most fitting opportunity for doing 
this would appear to be when a Bill is 
introduced dealing with the question of 
the Local Government of the Metro- 
polis. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the period for which the special 
resident magistrates were appointed ex- 
pires on the 24th inst.; whether it is the 
intention of Government to renew these 
appointments ; and, whether they have 
failed to effect the object in view, 
namely, the pacification of the coun- 
try! 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; the 
period of these appointments does not 
expire -until the Ist of July. It is 
the intention of Government to continue 
the appointments for the present, and 
they would not have arrived at this de- 
termination were they not satisfied that 
such appointments are useful in the pre- 
sent condition of the country. 

Mr. HEALY: Does that remark 
apply to Major Bond ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Major Bond is 
not a Special Magistrate. 


CRIME (TRELAND)—RETURNS OF 
OUTRAGES. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he would have any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn of all murders of tenants, herds, 
and caretakers; also of all cases of 
mutilation of men and beasts since the 
month of June 1880? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I do not 
quite understand whether the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes the information to be given 
in detail, or whether he wishes it to be 
confined to agrarian cases. If he merely 
wants a numerical Return I can give it 
him now. Since the Ist of June, 1880, 
there have been 19 cases of murders of 
tenants, herds, and caretakers; there 
have been 213 cases of cutting or 
maiming the person, including non- 
agrarian cases; and there have been 
598 cases of killing, cutting, or maiming 
cattle, including non-agrarian cases. If 
the hon. Member wishes to have the 
agrarian cases taken out, I will do so, 
and give the Return on Friday. I in- 
terpret the expression ‘‘ murder of ten- 
ants” to mean murder of occupiers of 
agricultural holdings, from agrarian 
motive. 


ARMY—DRUNKENNESS—LEGIS- 
LATION, 

Mr. CAINE asked the Judge Advo- 
cate General, If it is his intention to in- 
troduce any Bill dealing with those 
“low public houses,” to which he 
ascribes the lamentable fact that 23,255 
men, out of a total of 180,000 consti- 
tuting the British Army, have received 
43,656 punishments for drunkenness in 
a single year, besides many other 
punishments for crime and insubordina- 
tion committed under the influence of 
liquor? 
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Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morean) said, that, 
however desirable it might be to sup- 
press ‘‘low public-houses ” where adul- 
terated spirits were sold to soldiers or 
other people, he was not aware that 
it was part of his duties as Judge Ad- 
vocate General—which he could assure 
his hon. Friend were quite heavy enough 
as it was—to bring in a Bill for that 
purpose; and he must, therefore, leave 
that task to his hon. Friend, and to 
those Members who made it a part of 
their Parliamentary mission to control 
that kind of property. 

Mr. CAINE said, he would bring in 
a Bill to deal with the subject. 


POLYNESIA—KIDNAPPING IN THE 
PACIFIC. 

Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
in the Pacific has made any specific alle- 
gations, against Queensland labour ves- 
sels, of complicity in kidnapping or 
other outrages in the South Seas; and, 
whether he has complained of the in- 
adequacy of the means placed at his 
disposal for the detection and punish- 
ment of such outrages ? 

Mr. METGE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If his attention has been 
called to the terrible state of affairs in 
Northern Queensland as described by 
Mr. Wisher in the current number of 
the “‘ Fortnightly Review,” and further 
noticed by the ‘“‘ Pall Mall Gazette” for 
Saturday last; to the process of coloni- 
sation by massacre carried on by Eng- 
lish pioneers of civilisation ; the system 
of labour traffic, ‘‘little better than or- 
ganised slavery;” the ruthless and 
brutal murders committed on the native 
population; the wholesale violation of 
the native women; a brutal crusade 
openly and deliberately preached by the 
newspapers of the North ; and, whether 
he could take any steps to prevent the 
slavery and extermination of the Abori- 
gines of the Antipodes ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the prevalence of a system of impress- 
ing South Sea Islanders as ‘‘ indentured 
voluntary labourers”’ in Australia, which 
is stated to be practically identical with 
most cruel slavery ; whether the inden- 
tured labourers are in many cases kid- 
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napped from their native islands; whe- 
ther the remuneration due. to them 
under their ‘‘ contracts”’ is only paid on 
the termination of the same, and whe- 
ther, in the case of the death of a 
labourer previous to the termination of 
a ‘contract,’ his employer saves the 
amount of his wages for the term of 
years; whether this practice acts as a 
premium upon working the ‘‘ indentured 
labourers ”’ to death within the term for 
which they would otherwise be paid; 
and, what steps he intends to take in 
reference to the matter ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, I regret 
that it is impossible, within the compass 
of an Answer to a Question, adequately 
to treat the series of complicated sub- 
jects contained in the three Questions of 
the hon. Members. I only mention this, 
in order that, if I pass quickly over 
many points, it may not be supposed 
that the Colonial Department view with 
any indifference the painful and pressing 
matters involved. I have seen the Paper 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Metge). There 
is much that is true, although official in- 
formation does not bear out by any means 
to the full extent the statements made. 
The Paper and the Questions embrace 
three different subjects of inquiry—(1), 
the treatment of the aborigines in 
Queensland; (2), the recruiting of 
labourers in Polynesia ; (3), their treat- 
ment when brought to Queensland. As 
to the first and third, I would remark 
that their regulation rests with the 
Government of Queensland; but Her 
Majesty’s Government have been con- 
stantly in communication with the Co- 
lonial Government, urging them to take 
and strengthen measures for the protec- 
tion of the natives. The local instruc- 
tions to the coloured police, who are in 
the Paper referred to credited with a 
great amount of the outrages, are to the 
effect that they should— 


“ As much as possible avoid collision with the 
aborigines, and pursue generally such a line of 
conduct as will convince them that, although 
punishment for depredations committed will 
surely and quickly follow, to live peaceably with 
the settlers will always insure their protection.” 


With reference to the evils, gross and 


erying, which have in the past arisen | 


from the mode of payment of wages in- 
dicated in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), 
I am happy to state that Section 21 of 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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the Queensland Pacific Island Labourers’ 
Act of 1880 provides that the wages of 
every labourer shall be paid at the ex- 
piration of each six months of his en- 
gagement. If this is observed many of 
the abuses referred to will be stopped. 
In Fiji almost all abuses are absent, 
owing to the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. As to the recruiting of 
labourers by labour ships in Polynesia, 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, has not made any specific 
allegation against Queensland labour 
vessels ; but he has complained of the 
inadequacy of the means placed at his 
disposal for the repression of these out- 
rages, and the Colonial Office are only 
awaiting his arrival in this country, 
which is very shortly expected, to confer 
with him and settle what new or further 
measures shall be adopted. 

Mr. METGE wished to know whether 
Queensland was not a Crown Colony, 
and, therefore, under the control of Her 
Majesty ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND— 
REPORTED FIGHTING. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the War which is re- 
ported to have broken out in Zululand; 
and whether he can explain how it is 
that the Zulu Papers lately delivered 
gave no account of the interview be- 
tween Sir Henry Bulwer and twenty-one 
chiefs, which took place on 7th May last? 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies, 
Whether the accounts of thedisturbances 
in Zululand are substantially correct ; 
whether it is true that the British Resi- 
dent has been compelled to leave his 
official residence ; and whciher it is in- 
tended that he should remain in Zulu- 
land? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, we 
have had no information corroborating 
the statement that war has broken out 
and fighting begun. On the 7th instant, 
Sir Henry Bulwer telegraphed that 
Mr. Osborne reported that Oham and 
Umyamana were arming ; that he feared 
a collision between them, and that he 
thought the movement proceeded from 
the ex-King party. Sir Henry Bulwer 
had instructed Mr. Osborne to mediate 
and endeavour to avert a collision, On 
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the 17th Sir Henry Bulwer telegraphed 
that Mr. Osborne’s reports were still un- 
satisfactory, though not hopeless. Mr. 
Osborne was of opinion that the move- 
ment was directed by the Cetewayo 
party against the two Chiefs, with the 
view, if successful, of setting up Dabuko 
as King or Regent. And on the 20th 
Sir Henry Bulwer telegraphed that he 
had received a report from Mr. Osborne, 
dated the 13th instant, which was more 
hopeful, but that the position of affairs 
was still serious. I think we may pre- 
sume that the newspaper accounts are 
inaccurate as to fighting having actually 
begun, as the official telegrams are later. 
It does not appear to be true chat the 
British Resident has been compelled to 
leave his official residence, and he will, 
of course, remain in Zululand. The 
Papers to which the hon. Baronet refers 
were accidentally omitted. 

Mr. DAWNAY said, that in conse- 
quence of the answer of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies he would 
postpone the Question of which he had 
given Notice until further information 
was received. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON asked, as 
a point of Order, whether the following 
sentence in the Question standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Dawnay) was 
in accordance with rule? The hon. 
Member asked whether Her Majesty’s 
Government— 

‘* Will take those speedy and active measures 

to support the authority of John Dunn and the 
other loyal chiefs which can alone avert a 
general Civil War in Zululand ?”’ 
The Question also contained an expres- 
sion of opinion, the last clause asking 
for the appointment of Colonel Gordon 
as Administrator of the Zulu country, 

“Taking into consideration the frequently- 
expressed wish of the Zulu people that they 
should be brought under the direct control of 
the British Government.” 

It appeared to him (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
a Question of that nature ought not to 
appear on the Papers of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the remarks in question are not 
regular. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PA- 
TRICK M'GINN. 

Mr. GIVAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether inquiry has been made into 
the charge on which Patrick M‘Ginn, 
who is now asuspect in Dundalk Prison, 
was arrested ; and, whether there is any 
reasonable grounds for his further de- 
tention. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this man 
has been let out for a week on parole 
on his own application. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—DENIS 
MULLIGAN. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Denis Mulli- 
gan, of Kilrea, in the county of Long- 
ford, imprisoned as a suspect in Kil- 
mainham Gaol since the 17th of January 
last; and, whether, considering the cha- 
racter of the man and the peaceful con- 
dition of the county, he will not recom- 
mend Mr. Mulligan’s release? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Denis 
Mulligan’s case was considered by the 
Lord Lieutenant on the 8th instant, who 
decided then that he should be further 
detained for the present. The case will 
be soon again reconsidered. 


ARMY—CLERKS OF ARMY AGENTS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he has 
had before him an application for an 
allowance to be made to the members of 
the Clerical Staff of Messrs. Cane and 
Sons, until recently Army Agents, in the 
same manner as an allowance was made 
to the gentlemen similarly situated at 
the termination of the agency of Boroughs 
and Co. ; and, whether he will make any 
representation to.the Treasury on the 
subject ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that 
there is no analogy whatever between 
the case of Sir Edward Boroughs’ clerks 
in 1872, and that of Messrs. Cane’s 
clerks now. When certain changes 
were formerly made in Sir Edward 
Borough’s duties under special circum- 
stances, described in Parliamentary 
Paper 135, of 1872, and 331, of 1874, 
gratuities were given to some of his 
clerks ; but both Sir Edward Borough 
and Mr. Cane were distinctly informed 
in 1875 that on their deaths the agencies 
they held would cease. At Sir Edward 
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Borough’s death, in 1879, his clerks pe- 
titioned my Predecessor for gratuities, 
but they were refused. Mr. Cane has 
sold his business to another firm, and if 
he has not provided for his clerks, it is 
no affair of the War Office. I have no 
intention to make any application to the 
Treasury on their behalf. 


INDIA—NATIVES OF INDIA—EXCEP- 
TIONAL LAWS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether the 
exceptional laws passed against natives 
of India, in the first years of this cen- 
tury, still remain unrepealed, by which, 
on a warrant from the Governor General 
of India, or a Lieutenant Governor, or 
Governor of a Presidency, any native of 
India can be imprisoned during the 
pleasure of the Government without 
trial, and the property of any native of 
India may be seized and sequestrated by 
the Government similarly during plea- 
sure; and, whether, if so, he intends to 
propose the abolition of such measures ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the Question does not specify the 
regulations in respect of which informa- 
tion is asked for; but it is the fact that 
under laws which deal with political 
offences the Governor General and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay in 
Council possess a power of imprison- 
ment, without trial, for political offences. 
The property of such prisoners may be 
taken charge of and be administered by 
the Court of Wards; but there is no- 
thing of the nature of confiscation in 
this proceeding ; and the Court accounts 
for the proceeds to the proprietors of the 
estates. Iam not prepared to say that 
these powers could be safely abandoned. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether it 
was to be understood that any native of 
India could be deprived of his liberty 
and property by the simple order of the 
Viceroy, or of the Governors of Pro- 
vinees, without being entitled todemand 
a trial ? 

‘uz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he believed that that was so; but 
he could not undertake to answer without 
Notice as to the casesin which this power 
had been exercised. The power existed 
under a regulation passed at the begin- 
ning of the present century. It was 
proposed to repeat this power in the 
Statute introduced lately for the codifi- 
cation of the general law; but on repre- 
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sentation to the Home Government, it 
was considered that the matter could not 
be appropriately introduced into that 
consolidating Statute. 


EGYPT—THE POLITICAL CRISIS, 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Government have received 
information of the formation of a new 
Egyptian Ministry; and, if they have 
recognised it; and, if the Government 
can state how many British subjects 
have left Egypt since the riot in Alex- 
andria ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have not recog- 
nized the new Egyptian Ministry, but 
have instructed Sir Edward Malet, while 
carefully abstaining from any engage- 
ment or any expression which could be 
understood to constitute one, to limit his 
communications to questions affecting 
public safety. The French Consul Ge- 
neral will act in the same way. Iam 
not able to state the number of British 
subjects who have left Egypt. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Have the 
majority gone to Cyprus? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The ma- 
jority appear to have gone to Malta. I 
have not received figures on the subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
should wish to ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether anything 
has occurred to induce Her Majesty’s 
Government to alter their view as to the 
number of persons who were murdered 
in the disturbance at Alexandria? It 
was originally stated that the number 
was 50. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had sent for further information on the 
subject, but had not yet received a reply. 
He understood, however, that, in addi- 
tion to the six British subjects stated to 
have been killed in that disturbance, 
there were two others. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman would have any objec- 
tion to state the exact number and the 
religion and nationality of the persons 
killed during the disturbance ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
I am afraid it would be almost hopeless 
to do so. For instance, there are in 
Alexandria a great number of Greeks. 
who are Greeks by race and Christians 
by religion, and that wear either Euro- 
pean or Greek dress, and who are Turk- 
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ish subjects, and who could not be in- 
cluded in any return of foreigners, al- 
though very likely they would take the 
foreign side in any riot. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether the 
hon. Baronet was able to state that the 
information published in the newspapers 
to the effect that several hundreds of 
persons were killed during the disturb- 
ance was incorrect? 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 


had already stated that he had received | 


no precise information on the point, but 
that he had reason to believe that the 
number of Europeans killed did not ex- 
cved 50. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the text of the Protocole 
de Désintéressement which is to be signed 
by the Powers taking part in the Con- 
ference; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, by signing that document, 
would not jeopardise the preponderance 
which, having in view the fact that Eng- 
lish interests in Egypt are far greater 
than those of any other nation, England 
should possess in that Country ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
draft of the proposed Protocol is in the 
same sense, though not in precisely the 
same words, as the Protocol signed at 
Constantinople on the 21st of September, 
1880, and presented to Parliament in 
Papers—‘‘ Turkey No. 3, 1881.” With 
regard to the concerted action of the 
Powers for the execution of the Treaty 
of Berlin, Her Majesty’s Government do 
not consider that it would in any degree 
weaken the position that this country is 
entitled to in Egypt. A similar Protocol 
was signed in 1840 by Lord Palmerston, 
as Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, and 
by the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at the time of the 
pacification of the Levant and the settle- 
ment of the future condition of Egypt. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following statements, 
viz.:—From the Correspondent of the 
“Times ” in Constantinople :— 

‘In the course of conversation with each of 
the Ambassadors, Said Pasha gave an unequi- 
vocal, categorical refusal to the Conference pro- 
posal, on the grounds that such an assembly is 
unnecessary, inopportune, and inconsistent with 
the interests of Turkey. The Egyptian Question, 
he added, might be considered as settled by the 
compromise which had been accepted by the 
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Khedive and Arabi Pasha, and approved by 
Dervish Pasha ;” 


whether the compromise referred to was 
made under the pressure of the Consuls 


|General of Austria and Germany ; from 
| the Correspondent of the “ Daily Tele- 


‘graph’ describing an interview with 
Said Pasha, theTurkish Foreign Minister, 
| in which the latter said : 


“Tf not interfered with we can yet settle 
everything quietly and easily. Why should we 
accept a Conference, having seen so many held 
| with no good results, but rather intrigues and 
| ambitions which have only caused fresh trouble. 
We desire to be treated justly, and to have our 
rights recognised, as we are ready to recognise 
the rights of others. We have said that Eng- 
| Jand and France committed an error (bétise) in 
| twice sending fleets to Alexandria without first 
| consulting us; if they hazard this last blunder 
| (i.e., a Conference) it will be ‘le couronnement 
| de la bétise ;’”’ 





whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
now carry out a clearly defined and in- 
dependent British policy in order to 
secure the influence of England in 
Egypt and the security of the lives and 
property of British subjects, and to 
preserve the friendship of Turkey and 
of the Mussulman populations of the 
East ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir ; I have seen the statements in ques- 
tion. It was on the advice of the Aus- 
trian and German Consuls General that 
the Khedive sent for Ragheb Pasha and 
intrusted the formation of a Ministry to 
him. Probably they had in view the 
temporary protection of European life 
and ,property. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are carrying out a clearly-defined 
policy in order to secure the influence of 
England in Egypt, and the security of 
the lives and property of British subjects. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government are promoting a 
Conference against the strong opposition 
and protest of the Sultan, who is Sove- 
reign of Egypt and head of the Maho- 
metan world, and who has undertaken 
to restore order and the status quo ante 
in Egypt; whether, out of the six Powers 
who would take part in a Conference 
two, Austria and Germany, have, through 
their Consul-Generals in Egypt, pressed 
upon the Khedive the formation of a 

inistry in which Arabi Pasha holds 
both the Ministries of War and Marine, 
notwithstanding the fact that Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government and that of France 
have formally demanded the deposition 
and exile of Arabi; whether it is a fact 
that the Italian Government are strongly 
opposed to French intervention or to the 
control by France of Egyptian affairs, 
and that the Russian Government are 
opposed to British influence in Egypt; 
and, whether, in view of these considera- 
tions, Her Majesty’s Government will 
abandon their project of holding a Con- 
ference of the Powers, will adopt a reso- 
lute and independent British policy, and 
will revert to the traditional alliance 
with the Ottoman Government in order 
to end the crisis in Egypt and to secure 
the great interests of England in the 
East ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
except so far as I have already answered 
portions of this Question in reply to the 
hon. Member’s preceding Question, I am 
quite unable to reply to the interroga- 
tories now administered to me, which 
raise many points of controversy. Her 
Majesty’s Government are going into 
Conference with a clearly-defined policy, 
as will be seen when the instructions 
which have been addressed to Lord 
Dufferin come to be laid before the 
House. The Papers up to the 15th of May 
will be distributed to-morrow, and the 
Papers up to the end of May are now in 
preparation, and may, I hope, be dis- 
tributed early in the week after next. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: When 
will the instructions to Lord Dufferin 
with regard to the Conference be laid 
before the House ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
are two sets of instructions to Lord 
Dufferin with regard to the Conference. 
The later set it would not be desirable 
at present to lay on the Table. Probably 
we shall be able to produce them in a 

. short time. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: When 
will the Conference be held ? 

Stk CHARLES W. DILKE: It was 
stated on Tuesday that the Conference 
would meet to-day, and I have no fresh 
information on the subject. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What provision has or can be made by 
Her Majesty’s Government for the hear- 
ing of causes pending before the Con- 
sular Court in Egypt, and which, but 
for thedisturbed condition of the country, 
should already have been heard ? 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have not received any special report from 
Mr. Cookson ; but I am happy to say that 
he is now nearly recovered, and the hear- 
ing of causes will, no doubt, be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the state of affairs 
will admit. 


SOUTH AFRICA — CETEWAYO, EX. 
KING OF ZULULAND—VISIT TO 
THIS COUNTRY. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he will state what steps have been taken 
with respect to the future position of 
Cetewayo; and, whether the idea of 
permitting him to visit England has been 
altogether abandoned ; and, if so, is it 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to retain him inhis present position? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that no new steps had been taken 
to change the position of Cetewayo. 
With reference to the second part of the 
Question, the Papers were already on 
the Table, which showed that his visit 
had been merely postponed, and not 
altogether abandoned. 


INDIA—SOUTHERN MAHRATTA 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, If he has any 
objection to produce and lay upon the 
Table, any Correspondence which has 
passed between himself and the Govern- 
ment of India and the promoters, with 
reference to the formation of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company, including 
a letter from the Viceroy of India in 
Council, in the Railway Department, to 
the Secretary of State, dated the Ist 
October 1881 ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; I have no objectiou if the hon. 
Member will move for it 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—REPORTS 
OF SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, as 
Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Railways, If he can account for the pub- 
lication by the daily newspapers of the 
Draft Report of Mr. Barclay, before it 
had been read a second time by the 
Committee on Railway Rates, &c. ; if he 
can state in what newspapers that Re- 
port had been, in the first instance, pub- 
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lished ; and, if he can inform the House 
by what means the “Times” and 
“Daily News” were enabled on Satur- 
day morning last to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Railway Rates Com- 
mittee on the previous day, and a sum- 
mary of the grounds upon which that 
Committee rejected the Report of the 
Chairman of the Committee in favour of 
that of the honourable Member for For- 
farshire ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
could only answer the Question of the 
hon. Member in the same terms as those 
of his answer to a similar Question on 
Tuesday. 


NAVY—COLOUR SERGEANTS OF 
MARINES. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If it is the case that 
the maximum pension of Colour Ser- 
geants of Royal Marines is only 2s. 3d. 
whilst that of Colour Sergeants of the 
Army was fixed by the Royal Warrant 
of June 25th, 1881, at 2s. 6d.; what is 
the reason for this; and, do the Ad- 
miralty contemplate assimilating these 
two pensions in the two services ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I find that the main fact stated in 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion is correct ; but the conditions under 
which the maximum rate of pension is 
attained are not identical in the two 
Services, and it must be borne in mind 
that the marine is eligible for all the 
benefits of Greenwich Hospital, while 
the soldier has nothing but his pension 
to look to. Moreover, the Admiralty do 
not recognize any rule of absolute uni- 
formity between the two Services, but 
consider each case on its merits. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS DETAINED UNDER 
THE ACT. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any of the suspects now in Kil- 
mainham, or any other prisons in Ire- 
land, are citizens of the United States ; 
and, if so, whether the United States 
Government refuses to agree to their ex- 
pulsion from Ireland as a condition of 
their release; and, whether he is aware 
of any reason why the Government of 
the United States should object to the 
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proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
to expel from Ireland such American 
citizens as are suspected of treasonable 
practices there, although last year it 
ordered, at the request of the Porte, an 
American citizen, Mr. W. 8S. Stillman, 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” at Crete, 
to ‘‘ leave this island and never return 
to it,” merely on the ground that his 
presence was a ‘cause of agitation” 
there ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve, Sir, that there are United States’ 
citizens imprisoned in Ireland; but the 
previous Questions upon this subject 
have been addressed to the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant or to the 
Home Secretary, to whom I must refer 
the hon. Member. Thereis no informa- 
tion in the Foreign Office with regard to 
Mr. Stillman’s expulsion from Crete. 
Almost all Foreign Powers, including 
Turkey, have the power to expel aliens. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the Report of the Military and 
other authorities appointed to inquire 
into the question of the proposed Chan- 
nel Tunnel will be laid upon the Table, 
and whether it is likely that the oppor- 
tunity will be given to Parliament of 
expressing its opinion on this important 
subject ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, my right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question. The Report of the Scientific 
Committee was received some days ago, 
and has been referred, with the previous 
Papers, to the Commander-in-Chief, as 
the military adviser of the Government. 
The Duke of Cambridge informed me 
to-day that his Report will be ready 
soon. As soon as it is received the 
whole question, in all its bearings, will 
be considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and they will communicate to 
Parliament the opinion at which they 
may arrive with reference to the Bills 
now before the House. Until then 
those Bills will not be proceeded with, 
and without further legislatioa no powers 
exist under which the Channel Tunnel 
could be constructed. When the Pa- 
pers are complete, we will consider which 
of them can with propriety be laid be- 
fore Parliament, but some are neces- 
sarily of a highly confidential character. 
The question is an extremely serious one, 
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upon which no hasty decision should be 
arrived at. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL—THE 
FRESH WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the case 
that the maintenance of the stations upon 
the Suez Canal, the regulation of its 
traffic, and, practically, the use of the 
Canal itself, is absolutely dependent upon 
its fresh water supply; whether that 
supply is not mainly, if not solely, de- 
rived by means of a fresh water canal 
from a point on the Nile adjacent to 
Cairo; whether the continuance of that 
supply is within the power of the autho- 
rities (for the time being) at Cairo; whe- 
ther fresh water in adequate quantities 
can be provided from any other source ; 
and, if not, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken, or are taking, 
measures to command the necessary 
fresh water supply, and to insure the 
protection and maintenance of the Canal? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, a 
supply of fresh water is, of course, indis- 
pensable for the administration of the 
Suez Canal. My reply to the second and 
third branches of the Question is in the 
affirmative. In case of a temporary inter- 
ruption of the supply from this source, 
means can be taken for insuring a suffi- 
ciency of water. This matter has been 
considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Directors of the Suez Canal 
Company. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Will the hon. Baro- 
net inform us by what means? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think it desirable to answer that 
Question. I have no objection to inform 
the hon. Member privately. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then, Sir, I must 
take a course which I regret—that of 
moving that this House do now adjourn. 
I am bound to say that this question ap- 
pears to me to be of such vital import- 
ance to the interests of the whole Empire 
that the House of Commons has a right 
to know how and by what means the 
supply of water which the Govern- 
ment authorities tell us is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of the 
Suez Canal can be supplied. The Go- 
vernment have just informed us—[ Jnfer- 
ruption. |—I entreat the courtesy of hon. 
Members, for it is very seldom I have 
taken such a course as this, nor should I 
think of doing so except under a sense 
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of great responsibility. [Jrontcal cheers. | 
I can assure hon. Members I shall fee 
it my duty to press upon the House what 
I have to say on this question. Now, 
Sir, the Government have informed us 
that means can be taken with which they 
are satisfied; but I am bound to say 
that the results of the Government policy 
in Egypt up to the present time have 
not been such as to give me overwhelm- 
ing confidence in them, and I ask per- 
mission to place before the House what 
I believe to be the facts of the situation. 
I am quite sure hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides will agree with me that this is a 
matter of immense importance. Sir, the 
Suez Canal runs from sea to sea, through 
a sandy waste, in which not one single 
drop of fresh drinking-water can be ob- 
tained except from a great distance many 
miles from one side, and not less than 
500 miles from the other ; consequently, 
Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez, and all 
sidings and stations on the Canal, are 
absolutely dependent for their supply on 
water conveyed to them from a great 
distance. These stations, with their staff 
and regular officials, are stationed at in- 
tervals all along the banks of the Canal, 
and they are absolutely dependent on 
this water which is conveyed to them. 
It is not too much to say that the use of 
this Canal would be praetically destroyed 
if anything happened to the supply of 
fresh water to these stations. The sole 
supply at the present moment is ob- 
tained by means of the fresh water canal, 
through which water from the Nile is 
supplied direct to Ismailia and Suez and 
to the stations between those two places, 
from a point on the Nile quite b to 
Cairo itself. The remaining stations be- 
tween Port Said and Ismailia are sup- 
plied in this way. There is a large 
pumping station at Ismailia, and from 
there the water is pumpec. into iron 
pipes, which, I am informed, can be easily 
injured or broken, and conveyed by these 
means to Port Said and from thence to 
other places. This fresh water canal, 
upon which the whole of the supply de- 
pends, itself receives, as I have said, its 
water from a point upon the Nile, a 
place called Boulak, quite close to Cairo 
itself. There are gates across the mouth 
of the Canal, which can be opened or 
shut at pleasure. There also are six 
locks on the Canal. But, whether that 
be so or not, it will be the easiest thing 
in the world, either by cutting the banks 
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of the Canal or by making an embank- 
ment across it, to divert the water upon 
which Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, and all 
the intervening stations, some 10 in 
number, absolutely and entirely de- 
pend. It is quite obvious that what- 
ever Power is dominant in Cairo can, by 
cutting off the supply of fresh water, 
practically control and render impossible 
the working of the Canal. [‘ No, no!’’] 
If hon. Gentlemen are prepared to dis- 
pute those facts, let them get up and do 
so ; but if they are true, it is a matter of 
the most absolute importance. Arabi 
Bey is dominant at Cairo at the present 
time, and I believe the plain fact at the 
present time to be this—that with regard 
to the Suez Canal he is absolutely master 
of the situation, and that so far as British 
interests are centred in that great high- 
way to India they are absolutely depen- 
dent on him. I may be wrong—I hope 
sincerely it is so, and if I am wrong, the 
Government will be able to point it out; 
but if I am right, we are now beginning 
to perceive some of the first results of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) appears to be desirous to dis- 
sociate the question of the Suez Canal 
from the question of Egypt, and I quite 
agree that, if possible, it would be most 
desirable to do so; but if it be true that 
the maintenance and working of the 
Canal is dependent on the supply of 
fresh drinking-water, and that that sup- 
ply is dependent on Cairo, it seems to 
me to be obvious that the two things 
are inseparably interwoven and bound 
up together, and that, so far as British 
interests are concerned, the Suez Canal 
is Egypt and Egypt is the Suez Canal. 
In these circumstances, I wish to ask the 
Government three Questions. In the first 
place, I wish to ask whether I am not 
substantially correct in the facts I have 
placed before the House? [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will be able 
to get up and point out wherein I am 
wrong. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks what explanation can be 
given for the contradiction. [‘‘ Or- 
der !”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire is in possession of 
the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON again rose 
amidst renewed cries of ‘‘ Order!”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
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een to a point of Order he is entitled to 
0 80. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : I rise to this 
point of Order, that the hon. Member is 
occupying the time of the House. [ Cries 
of ‘* Order! € 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will do me the favour to cease 
his interruptions, which are not very 
courteous. The second Question which I 
wish to put is, How and why and in what 
manner it is that the Government have 
led us into this position; and if, which I 
suppose probably will be the case, they 
refer us to Papers for information, then 
I would ask them how they propose now 
to get us out of that position? The Go- 
vernment may depend upon it, if they 
are not careful to preserve for England 
the use of the Suez Canal without let or 
hindrance from any quarter of the world, 
they will raise a storm throughout the 
length and breadth of the country against 
which they would not be able to stand 
fora moment. I am doubly anxious to 
know on what conditions we are to enter 
into the Conference, which I do not 
hesitate to say I regard both with aver- 
sion and dislike? Supposing the deci- 
sions of the Conference are hostile to 
British interests and views in regard to 
Egypt, what then will be our position ? 
When we invite the Powers of Europe to 
a Conference on the affairs of a country 
in which the interests of England have 
been acknowledged hitherto to be pri- 
mary and paramount, I think we are 
treading upon very dangerous ground ; 
and I hope that even yet, even at the 
eleventh hour, and after the announce- 
ment of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that we shall hear from the Go- 
vernment a full and frank explanation 
of their views. I must say that my 
anxiety with regard to the subject-mat- 
ter of these Questions is not Jessened 
when I remember how greatly in former 
days the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government depreciated the 
importance of the Suez Canal to Eng- 
land. [Mr. Guapstonz: No, no!}] I 
admit this—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated the other night, in answer 
to a speech of the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms), 
that it was a mistake to suppose he had 
ever done so, and informed the House 
that, according to the opinion of the 
authorities whom the Government had 
consulted, it would be very difficult in- 
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deed, and almost impossible, to injure 
the banks of the Canal. [Mr. Guap- 
STONE: Hear, hear!] Well, I must say 
that utterance affords a most remarkable 
and striking contrast, not to what the 
right hon. Gentleman said, but to some- 
thing which he deliberately wrote when 
Lord Beaconsfield was struggling with 
the difficulties and complications of the 
Eastern Question. At that time the right 
hon. Gentleman told us, in a speech at 
Oxford, which I well remember, that his 
great purpose and object for 18 months, 
night and day, week by week, month by 
month, had been to thwart and over- 
throw the policy of that great States- 
man, whose foreign policy, I venture to 
think, is becoming at last, in the mind 
of the country, to be contrasted, not at 
least unfavourably, with that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Perhaps the 
House would like to hear the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman to which I 
refer? [‘*No, no!”] Well, if hon. 
Members opposite do not like to hear it, 
I must try to make them. Here are the 
right hon. Gentleman’s sentiments in 
regard to the Suez Canal—- 

‘It seems to me to be very doubtful whether 
confident reliance can be placed upon the Canal 
for our military communication with India 
under the varying and shifting contingencies of 
war... Given four-and-twenty hours ” 


—and then the right hon. Gentleman 
quotes a great authority, Mr. Dicey— 


“And a company of sappers and miners in 
undisturbed possession of any portion of its 
sandy banks’’—those banks that it wasimpossible 
to injure—“ and damage may be done which 
would not only render the Canal impassable fox 
the moment, but which could not be repaired 
for weeks or for months; and even if it were 
possible to hold a line of 100 miles of continuous 
fortification, it does not a} pear how the Canal 
could be secured against the furtive scuttling of 
ships. If it cannot, what becomes of all the 
costly care for the militiry custody of its 
banks?. . . Upon the whole, it would not sur- 
prise me to learn that the authorities of our 
‘War Department, aware of all the difficulties of 
the case, have already discounted them by lay- 
ing their account for a return to the old route 
by the Cape.” 


If that be so, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether they have 
now laid their account for a return to 
the old route by the Cape in case of 
war? I leave it to the House to say 
whether I have been correct or wrong 
in saying that in former days the right 
hon. Gentieman did to that extent depre- 
ciate the importance to England of the 
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Suez Canal. In regard to the present 
position of affairs, we have been told 
over and over again that we ought to 
wait for Papers, and I am glad there is 
a chance of such Papers being pre- 
sented. No doubt Papers are essential 
to a judgment on the past policy of the 
Government, and it may be the duty of 
the House of Commons, when it has 
those Papers, to pass a censure on them. 
T pass no opinion on that point ; but we 
have to deal with the present situation, 
and it is the exigencies of that situation 
that we have to consider. The facts are 
these. In a country where the interests 
of England have been acknowledged by 
all the nations of Europe as well as all 
the populations of the East to be primary 
and paramount, Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen and English subjects and 
servants of the Crown—nay, more, even 
the Representative of the Sovereign her- 
self—have been insulted, massacred, or 
outraged, without a finger being raised 
to defend them, within sight of Her 
Majesty’s flag, within gunshot of her 
Fleet which floats to-day in the waters 
of Alexandria, a symbol no longer of 
power and might, but—a'as! that we 
should have to say it in the English 
House of Commons—of the weakness 
and impotence of England. I might say 
much as to the fearful loss to British 
capital and industry which the continu- 
ance of this anarchy in Egypt must 
inevitably entail, and which, to a great 
extent, has already been entailed; but 
these interests, great as they are, are 
even of less importance than the blow 
to the prestige and fame of our power, 
which in itself constitutes, to my mind, 
a peril of enormous magnitude to our 
fortunes and to our Empire in the East. 
I think the House would do well to re- 
member that this great massacre which 
horrified us all so much took place a 
fortnight ago. Since then we have been 
seeking from day to day for information 
from the Government—information only 
of the most legitimate character—and 
we have demanded a distinct and ex- 
plicit assurance from the Government 
that protection shall at least be given to 
the subjects of the Queen. Our demands 
and inquiries have been made absolutely 
in vain; and following upon this day by 
day we have had accounts still more 
alarming and serious, and we have been 
met by empty nothings—by I will not 
say foolish, but the unmeaning phrases 
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from the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; but I think he and his Colleagues 
will discover ere long that there are 
limits to the patience and the tolerance 
even of the House of Commons. I want 
to remind the House that all these 
things are happening after months and 
months of warning to the Government, 
during which they have had more than 
ample time to meet any contingency that 
might arise, and to decide upon what 
was the wisest policy to pursue. There 
had been months of anxiety and alarm 
which have been felt by all sections of 
the people; and, although it may be 
true that they have been deluded from 
time to time by the specious assurances 
of the hon. Baronet and Members of 
the Cabinet, yet they are now beginning 
to discover that those assurances have 
all been worthless from the first. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) raised 
the question just now. He asked whe- 
ther the Government had any correct 
information as to the number of people 
who had been massacred? I followed 
the right hon. Baronet; and I asked the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs if 
he was able to say that the number of 
people massacred as given in the news- 
papers was not correct? He said he 
had no information. [Cries of ‘No, 
no!” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I said 
nothing of the kind. I said I had no- 
thing to add to the information which 
we have already given. I have already 
stated that the Representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government had inquired as 
to the number of persons massacred, 
and the report sent to us puts the num- 
ber at 50. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: You have no fur- 
ther information ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member asked me how many per- 
sons were killed ? The answer was that, 
according to the best information, 50 
were killed. We inquired how many 
British-born subjects were murdered, 
and we were answered six. We then 
asked whether any Maltese or other sub- 
jects not covered by the phrase British- 
born subjects, and the reply was that 
there were two others—Maltese. All 
that information has already been given 
to the House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Either the Govern- 
ment have information or have not in- 
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formation on this point. I want to know 
have the Government ascertained from 
those with whom they have been in 
communication that the numbers quoted 
in the newspapers of the people mur- 
dered—amounting to from 200 to 300— 
is correct or not ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It has 
been reported to us from Alexandria 
that the number killed was 50. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: When? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
day on which I stated it to the House— 
nine or ten days ago, as well as I can 
remember. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] Well, 
three days after the massacre occurred ; 
and I have no doubt that if there had 
been reason to modify the number, 
we should have received the modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : It is evidently quite 
useless for us to ask information from 
the Government, and it appears to me 
to have come to this—that the influence 
of the Government has sunk so low in 
Egypt, that in a country with which we 
are at peace, and which is within two 
hours by telegraph from London, Euro- 
peans may or may not be murdered by 
hundreds and the English Government 
know nothing about it. What we want 
to know, and what we must insist on 
knowing, is this—has the Government, 
apart from the protection given by the 
Fleet, and which seems in a time of 
massacre to have been no protection 
whatever, and apart from the protection 
given by the Egyptian troops, which 
could not be sufficient, satisfactory, or 
reliable protection—has the Government 
taken any other measures to protect the 
lives and property of their fellow-coun- 
trymen in Egypt; and, if so, will they 
state what those measures are? If they 
have not taken such measures, they are 
deserving of the greatest blame; and, 
in my opinion, it is their bounden duty, 
without a moment’s loss of time, to re- 
pair that terrible omission. I know not, 
I am sure, what may be the condition of 
our Army and Navy at the present mo- 
ment under a Government professing a 
false and, I think, a foolish system: of 
economy, but who, in reality, I mustsay, 
do not practice any economy whatever ; 
but I have been confidently informed— 
and I believe on pretty good authority— 
that within something like a month 
large reductions have been made in our 
Indian military establishments. [‘‘ No, 
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no!”] That is exactly the question I 
want to know—whether that is so or 
not? I might have been misinformed, 
but I am told that nine batteries of 
Artillery—I think that is the number— 
four regiments of Cavalry, and no less 
than 13 regiments of Infantry have re- 
cently been disbanded. I want to know 
if that is true? and I put the question 
to the Government—to the Prime Mi- 
nister, to the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, to the Secretary of 
State for War, or to any other Member 
who can answer it. I ask if it is correct ? 
and I can only say, if it is correct, a 
more gratuitous or grosser act of folly 
at the present time has never been com- 
mitted in the annals of our military 
administration. But I presume that 
even this Government are able to pro- 
vide troops sufficient to protect the sub- 
jects of the Queen in Egypt from mas- 
sacre and death, and I hope the Govern- 
ment do recognize this duty as absolutely 
imperative upon them. I trust we shall 
to-night hear from the Government 
something in clear and decided language, 
so that all the world may know that the 
English Government do recognize and 
understand still that the interests of 
England in Egypt are primary and para- 
mount and must remain so; and that, 
with or without the consent of any other 
nation, they are determined to so main- 
tain them. I beg to move that the 
House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Unless, Sir, I 
very much mistake the general feeling, 
and what I think I may call the evident 
sense of the House, it is not their plea- 
sure or desire that I should follow the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
through the long list of great subjects 
which he has raised in the course of 
his remarkable oration. But this 1 am 
bound to say, that of all the occasions 
on which this irregular Motion for ad- 
journment has been made, taking into 
consideration the manner in which it 
has been supported by the hon. Gentle- 
man, I do not recollect one that appears 
to me so unfortunate and, I would ven- 
ture to say, so little discreet. I think, 
Sir, the hon. Member will have under- 
stood that when I speak of the evident 
sense of the House in this matter, I 
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mean distinctly to refer, not only to the 
sense of the majority of the House 
sitting on this side, but to the sense of 
the great body of those among whom 
the hon. Member himself sits. The 
speech of the hon. Gentleman divides 
itself into two parts, neither of which 
do I mean to do more than notice ina 
sentence or two. My hon. Friend near 
me (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had replied 
to a Question put to him to the general 
effect that the allegations implied in the 
former part of that Question were not 
on this occasion disputed ; and that, with 
regard to the closing portion of the 
Question—whether water in adequate 
quantities could be provided from sources 
other than the fresh-water canal ?—my 
hon. Friend was ready to give private 
and personal information to the hon. 
Gentleman. To the first portion of that 
answer—that there is no contest about 
the general statements implied in the 
first part of the Question—I adhere. 
But with respect to the readiness ex- 
pressed by my hon Friend to give per- 
sonal information to the hon. Member 
with regard to the other quarters from 
which a supply might be derived, I 
hope, after the exhibition of judgment 
and discretion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and after the rejection of the offer 
of my hon. Friend by the hon. Member 
—([Mr. Cuapuin : I did not catch that ]— 
who treated it as so unsatisfactory that 
it required him to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, that my hon. Friend 
will think himself justified in recon- 
sidering that portion of his answer and 
in exercising his own discretion in re- 
gard to it. With respect to the whole 
of that portion of the speech of the hon. 
Member which related to the condition 
of the Suez Canal, I must say that, 
while I firmly believe in its innocency 
of motive, any speech more unfortunate 
in point of discretion, or more suggestive 
and descriptive of the means of mischief, 
I never heard. As to the latter portion 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, in which 
he entered on the wide field of the 
Egyptian Question, the foreign policy 
of the Government at large, the state of 
the Naval and Military establishments 
of the country, and the condition of those 
establishments in India, I remarked that 
he expressed an anxiety that Papers 
should be laid upon the Table; but I 
am bound to observe that it seems to 
me that he, at least, is in very little need 
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of any such Papers, because without 
them his mind is made up on every sub- 
ject. The incapacity and the folly of 
the Government appear to his eyesight 
in such glaring colours that they cannot 
possibly be heightened; and although 
I trust these Papers will soon be pre- 
sented to the House, yet it appears to 
me that it would be a waste of time on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman to read 
them. When we do, Sir, enter upon 
that subject, there will be free and large 
discussion, without doubt, possibly much 
variety of opinion ; but I must say that 
I hope the temper in which that subject 
will be discussed by all portions of this 
House will be a temper very different 
from that of the speech of the hon. 
Member. Sir, it is not possible for us 
to give countenance to a Motion of this 
kind, by entering upon the questions 
raised by the hon. Gentleman. He put 
to us a great number of Questions, some 
of which may be perfectly legitimate to 
address to the Government; but if he 
desires information in regard to them, 
he must be content to put them in the 
usual manner, with the usual Notice, 
and according to the Rules, and not in 
contempt of the Rules of the House. 
With regard to the immediate subject 
with which his speech commenced, and 
which forms the pretext of his Motion 
for adjournment, I am compelled to ad- 
here to the declaration of my hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and I 
believe the whole House will see that 
nothing could be more grossly or culpably 
imprudent on the part of the Govern- 
ment than for us in this place and at 
this time to indicate what are our views 
or what is our state of knowledge as to 
the security of the supply of water for 
the Suez Canal. One word only I say in 
conclusion. The hon. Member referred 
to a speech of mine delivered four or five 
years ago, in which I stated, citing from 
a high authority, that temporary injury 
or destruction might easily be brought 
about on the banks of the Suez Canal, 
and he thinks that that citation of mine 
is in contradiction to the answer I gave 
the other day. But the answerI gave 
was that, according to the intimations of 
the best engineering authorities and the 
information in our possession, we were 
advised that either the destruction of the 
Suez Canal, or even probable permanent 
injury to it, was extremely difficult to 
accomplish. As to what might be done 
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in the way of temporary injury or ob- 
struction, I never spoke a word. I hope 
the House will not consent to make this 
Motion an occasion of entering into a 
desultory debate on a subject of great 
importance, which deserves to be treated 
with greater respect and attention, and 
with a greater prospect of profit than 
could possibly arise from any counten- 
ance given to a Motion like the pre- 
sent. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I do not enter into the question of the 
advantages of a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House at this moment, and 
upon this question, because I feel there 
is a difficulty with regard to the disclo- 
sure of matters of military importance ; 
but, at the same time, the question was 
one which I think it was quite natural 
and reasonable that my hon. Friend 
should bring forward, and if the answer 
of the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had been different from 
what it was, undoubtedly I should have 
said it was our duty, at all risk, to press 
it. But I understood the hon. Baronet, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
to say that they were alive to the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and that they 
took upon themselves the responsibility 
of affirming that there were means of 
supplying water which they did not 
think it wise to disclose, but upon which 
they could rely. Therefore, I think, so 
far, the answer is one which has put us 
in a better position upon that important 
question. It is also something to draw 
from the Prime Minister even the modi- 
fied expressions which he has used with 
regard to his change of opinion as to the 
value uf the Suez Canal. [Mr. Grap- 
stonE: No, no!] I have no doubt 
that the words that have been used, 
either written or spoken, on former oc- 
casions, can be more or less explained 
to mean that there is no change; but 
everybody who has watched the opinions 
of the Prime Minister upon this subject 
must feel—although I do not deny that 
the right hon. Gentleman was one of 
those who opposed Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, which has been called a 
Conservative Government, by the way, 
upon the original proposal forthe making 
of the Canal—that during the discussion 
that took place during the time the late 
Government were in Office, the opinions 
of the Prime Minister were generally 
felt to be that we were overrating alto- 
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gether the importance of the Canal, and 
that we should look to some other means 
of access to India. I am happy to think 
that that has now been disclaimed. [Mr. 
Guapstone: I did not say so.] Of 
course, I understand that if the sense of 
mankind is one way, and the sense of 
the right hon. Gentleman is the other 
way, it is mankind who are in the 
wrong. His opinion has been so far ex- 
plained, but the error of the world is now 
corrected. But what I wish to point out 
is this. We have now had from the 
Government one or two most important 
statements—first, that they consider the 
importance of the Suez Canal estab- 
lished ; secondly, that they see their way 
to the protection of the Canal in the 
event of an attempt being made to de- 
stroy it, by cutting off the supply of 
water ; and thirdly—and the House must 
never forget what was stated by the right 
hon. Gentlemen a few days ago, in an- 
swer to a Question I put to him—that 
the Conference which is about to take 
place excludes any consideration of ques- 
tions affecting our position and rights 
as regards the Suez Canal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That, Sir, was 
not the Question. It was the subject of 
the Suez Canal. Questions as to the 
Suez Canal, its neutralization, and all 
other questions relating to it specially, 
were not referred to the Conference ; but 
naturally it is impossible to say that in a 
Conference which is to consider the ques- 
tion of legality and the security of peace 
in Egypt the condition of the Suez Canal, 
which, as hon. Members know, is part of 
Egyptian territory, is to be entirely ex- 
cluded. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
That is a very important statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: WhatI mean is 
as a part of Egyptian territory. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Yes, undoubtedly that opens up a field 
of consideration, but I do not pretend 
for a moment to enter upon that now. 
I rather rise to say, with regard to all 
those matters, and with regard to the 
question of the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has pursued in 
all this matter, that while we feel that 
it will be necessary to have a full dis- 
cussion of it, we are, of course, re- 
strained from going into it until we are 
in possession of proper information. I 
do not in the least wish to anticipate 
what will happen when that information 
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is given to us. With regard to the poli 

which Her Majesty’s Govertiinadt have 
pursued, I only say that I hope these 
Papers will be produced in time for us 
to discuss that policy while some advan- 
tage is to be gained in discussion. But 
a point we have also to consider is not 
only what has been the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the past, and 
in its bearings on the future of this 
great question, but what is the position 
of affairs at this moment, and we have 
aright, I think, to have as full an expla- 
nation as the Government can give us. 
We are naturally anxious to know what 
has been the exact amount of loss of 
life and other outrages committed in 
Alexandria—the loss of life and property 
during those riots in Alexandria, as to 
which, I think, more information might 
be given to us than has been afforded. 
We are also anxious to know what is the 
exact condition that we stand in with 
regard to the safety of life and property 
at this moment. I give Notice at an 
early part of the evening that I will ask 
the Prime Minister these two Questions 
—From whom we are demanding, or are 
about to demand, reparation for the loss 
of life and property that has occurred, 
and on whom it is that we now rely for 
the security of life and property ? These 
are important Questions, to which we 
shall, no doubt, have an answer. They 
bear very closely on the present state of 
affairs, and on the present state of this 
question. If the responsibility of order 
rests with the Porte or Dervish Pasha, 
as the Emissary of the Porte, or anyone 
connected with the Sovereign of Egypt, 
then, I think, it becomes«, very serious 
question what is the relation of the 
Porte to the Conference, and whether 
our hands will be strengthened or 
weakened when the Porte objects to it. 
These are questions on which we might 
and ought to have information, without 
waiting for Papers of a considerably 
earlier date, which will be important to 
enable us to judge of the whole policy 
of the Government, but which may be 
long in production, and ought not to 
stand in the way of full information, 
and an assurance that Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware of the very great 
injury that has been done, and is being 
done, to British interests, as well as life 
and property, the feeling of great in- 
security of life which exists amongst our 
fellow-subjects in that country, and other 
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matters which are of obvious importance, 
and upon which I think we ought to 
have reassuring statements as soon and 
as freely as possible. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he rose 
somewhat irregularly during the speech 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), and he desired to 
apologize for having done so; but he 
wished to explain that he did so in re- 
sponse to the challenge made by that 
hon. Member for any hon. Gentleman to 
deny the statement he was making as 
to the danger of the Suez Canal being 
deprived of fresh water supplies. He 
simply wished to inform him, and to 
point out to him, that the use of the 
Canal was not at all dependent on the 
supply of fresh water from the Nile. It 
was a well-known fact that all steamers 
passing through the Canal had got tanks 
containing a sufficient supply for the 
wants of the crews and passengers or 
men on the stations on the banks. It was 
also a fact, of which probably the hon. 
Member was not aware, that in a large 
tract of country on the West Coast of 
South America, large communities were 
supplied with fresh water distilled from 
the sea water. It would be an easy 
matter to send out, in five or six days, 
apparatus to distil a sufficient supply of 
water from the sea. He was sure if the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had known these facts he would 
not have ventured to make the assertion 
he did, or to have wasted the time of the 
House. 

Mr. M‘COAN said the Suez Canal was 
as well known as the Rhine, and he had 
listened with much amusement to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). As, how- 
ever, the speech of the hon. Member 
might create a scare about the Canal, 
he would state some facts within his 
own personal knowledge. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that though 
the Canal connected two seas it was 
fed by fresh water. The: Canal was 
fed by salt water. The fresh water canal 
ran from a point near Cairo down to 
Ismailia, at the centre of the Canal, and 
supplied the inhabitants of the town. It 
then ran on to Suez, which it supplied, 
and it also went to Port Said, where 
there were tanks which contained several 
weeks’ supply for the whole town. At 
Ismailia there were tanks which con- 
tained several days’ supply, and at Suez 
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there was a considerable supply in the 
tanks, so that if the fresh water canal 
stopped to-morrow, there would still be 
a supply in those places for some days. 
It was true that considerable incon- 
venience might result from a temporary 
stoppage of the Canal; but the naviga- 
tion need not be stopped for one hour, 
as it was no more dependent for its 
supply upon the source suggested than 
the Thames was upon the sea. There- 
fore, to attempt to raise a scare about the 
matter was one of the wildest and most 
childish things he had ever heard. As 
for the insultthat had been offered to the 
British Crown, in the person of Mr. 
Cookson, that gentleman did not repre- 
sent the Crown at all, and the whole idea 
was little better than a ‘‘ mare’s nest.” 
Sir GEORGE ELLIOT said, he would 
not occupy the attention of the House 
more than a few minutes; but he wished 
to say that he approached that subject 
with great diffidence. The House was, 
no doubt, aware that he had spent a 
great deal of his time in Egypt for the 
last 15 years. He had taken much in- 
terest in the subject of the construction 
of the Suez Canal, which he saw in its 
inception, during its construction, and 
since its completion. He did not share 
the apprehension of many of his hon. 
Friends as to the extent of the injury 
which might result from any interference 
with the fresh water supply. It had been 
correctly stated that the Canal was sup- 
plied with fresh water by a canal which 
proceeded from the neighbourhood of 
Cairo, down to Ismailia, then to Suez, 
and from Ismailia to Port Said. The 
population of Port Said was not large, 
and it need really be no secret, and he 
did not see why the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs need hesitate 
to say, that even if the fresh water was 
cut off, there was no difficulty in getting 
fresh water from the river which flowed 
into the sea close to Port Said. There- 
fore, he did not share any apprehension 
that could arise of permanent injury 
being inflicted on the Canal by mis- 
chievous persons. It could only be tem- 
porary, because it was not carried over 
large aqueducts, but through the bed of 
the desert; and if a ship was sunk in 
the channel they had nothing to do but 
to find their way round it. No obstruc- 
tion could be of a permanent character. 
He thought it was really but fair on all 
sides that the public mind should not be 
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too much disturbed. There was another 
a he could speak upon from know- 
edge, and that was the situation at 
Alexandria at that moment, which he 
had no doubt was occupying the minds 
and attention of the Government as well 
as other Members of the House. There 
were very large masses of mixed popu- 
lation in Alexandria, who were now out 
of employment. They had been very 
hungry, he knew, and when they had 
large masses of unfed people, and an 
army behind them, there was very great 
peril. He assured them that he should 
have spoken on this subject if he had 
had anything to suggest; but the posi- 
tion was peculiar. It was a combination 
of difficulties. He did not believe Her 
Majesty’s Government, or anybody else, 
could very well define what ought to be 
done. They must judge from time to 
time, and from day to day. In inter- 
views he had had with persons who 
were taking part in this situation, no 
longer ago than February, they one and 
all expressed themselves very much op- 
posed to a French soldier being seen on 
their soil. Arabi Bey had been allowed 
to go from step to step, until he had 
acquired the actual mastery of all autho- 
rity in Egypt; and if they would keep 
that steadfastly in their minds, they 
would be able to see the great difficulty 
in dealing with this question. Arabi 
was a Mussulman. Could the Sultan 
send his soldiers to contest with one re- 
presenting the interests of Mussulmans ? 
He would find great difficulty in send- 
ing his army there, because the jealousy 
and the feeling of the Mussulmans 
would be roused against him. In his 
opinion, the Sultan ought to exercise his 
authority ; but he saw very great diffi- 
culty in his doing it. On the other 
hand, were we to do it, how were we to 
do it ? What were the conditions ? Could 
we set to work to land soldiers? If we 
did, all our European subjects would be 
like so many hostages in the hands of 
the enemy. That was the danger he 
had seen and felt throughout, and he 
could not sit and hear the Questions that 
were put in the House and remain silent. 
It must be left to the hands of those who 
were responsible ; and if he were asked 
to advise as to what steps should be 
taken to deal with the situation, he 
should prefer to reply in the negative. 
Having been recently in Egypt, and 
having heard the views of persons in 
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authority, and those who were endea- 
vouring tv upset things, he told the House 
that the situation was one that he could 
not tell how to deal with; they must trust 
to the measures of the Government; 
whether they blamed them for having 
got into this mess or not was another 
thing. He was satisfied the condition 
of Egypt was enormously improved, and 
all that was wanted was that we should 
be able to continue the work we com- 
menced; but in order to do that we 
must have some civil or military power 
behind those who were employed to do 
the work, so that they could not be up- 
set by the interference of the army. He 
trusted that the Government, in setting 
their hands to this work, would effec- 
tually put it on such a footing, whether 
by a Conference or otherwise, as to pre- 
vent a repetition of this mischievous con- 
duct on the part of Arabi. However 
much hemight disapprove—as he did dis- 
approve—the conduct of the Government 
in not taking some earlier measures, and 
in dissenting from instead of approving 
some of the acts of Arabi Bey—for it was 
therein that the evil began, and there- 
from that it had grown to its present di- 
mensions—he had to acknowledge, as he 
bad indicated, that in its present form 
the difficulty was one for which he had 
really no solution to offer. 

Captain AYLMER wished to ask 
whether there was any truth in the 
statement that a Convention had been 
concluded between England and Turkey, 
and approved of by Germany, by which 
English troops were to take charge of 
the Suez Canal? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he wished 
to say a few words in reply to the 
speeches that had been made on this 
subject. He could not help contrasting 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman be- 
low the Gangway on his left with those 
which had been made by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and 
‘‘Spoken!”’] Hehad been charged by 
hon. Members opposite with having said 
that which was childish and ridiculous, 
and with a desire to create a scare. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. BAXTER rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber had the right of reply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the hon. Mem- 
ber has made a substantive Motion, he 
is, according to the Rules of Debate, 
entitled to a reply. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN should have thought 
that hon. Members opposite would have 
learnt something with regard to the 
Rules of the Procedure of that House 
by this time. He had been charged 
with saying that which was childish and 
ridiculous, and with a desire to create a 
scare; but if that were so, why did not 
the Government dispel all fears of a 
scare at once by giving full information 
on the subject? The hon. Baronet had 
said that the suggestion he had made 
was a mischievous one ; but was it to be 
supposed that Arabi Pasha was not 
aware of what was going on in Europe? 
The fact was that it was in England, and 
not in Egypt, that ignorance prevailed. 
He had put certain Questions to the 
hon. Baronet which had not been satis- 
factorily answered, and he begged to 
give Notice that he should persist in 
pressing those Questions until they were 
answered. Hon. Members had the right 
to know, and it was their duty to know, 
that measures were being taken for the 
protection of English subjects in Egypt ; 
and when it was stated in that House 
that great reductions in the strength of 
our Army were in contemplation by the 
Government, it was of the first im- 
portance for them to know in what man- 
ner Her Majesty’s Government intended 
to provide for the protection of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects abroad. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and Interruption.| The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Frome (Mr. H. Samuel- 
son) thought fit to interrupt him; but 
he could tell the hon. Member—| Cries 
of ** Order! ””} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he must address him- 
self to the Chair. 

Mr. CHAPLIN begged to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair to the fact that he had been 
interrupted by the hon. Member for 
Frome by un-Parliamentary noises. He 
asked the Government why it was that 
we had got into this desperate position ? 
and he hoped that before long Ministers 
would be good enough to make an ex- 
planation to the House on the subject. 
Only one word more. He would com- 
mend to the notice of the Government, 
to the notice of the Premier, and the 
Members of the Liberal Party generally, 
some few observations which he was 
certain they would respect when they 
knew the source from which they were 
taken. They referred to delay in pre- 
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senting Papers to Parliament, and they 
ran— 

“Appeals were made to the Government to 

supply Parliament with full and authentic in- 
formation in lieu of the scanty and unauthentic 
information which can be got from newspaper 
sources. But the papers were left unprepared, 
precious weeks were lost, and the House of 
Commons has, in the main, been ousted from 
the legitimate jurisdiction which it exercises 
over such matters.” 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) might recognize the quo- 
tation? It was from a very remarkable 
document called Bulgarian Atrocities, 
and the language was the language of 
the present Prime Minister. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of associating his 
name with the alarms which had been 
expressed by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire. He had himself put some 
Questions to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, with the view of show- 
ing that the effects of the riots in Alex- 
andria had been greatly exaggerated ; 
and he was glad to find that, deplorable 
as was the loss of life, it had not been 
a fourth part of what was reported in 
the sensational paragraphs which had 
appeared in the newspapers. He was 
unable to find any report of the slightest 
weight which put the number of Eu- 
ropeans killed higher than 58 or 60, 
and he was led to believe that the num- 
ber of Arabs killed by Europeans was 
not far short of the same number. 
Whenthe matter was carefully examined, 
he believed it would be found that there 
was nearly as much blame upon the one 
side as upon the other. Unquestionably, 
the first murders seemed to have been 
committed by so-called Europeans. He 
had seen letters from eye-witnesses of 
what had taken place, in which it was 
explained that the bayonet wounds 
which were found in the bodies of seve- 
ral of the killed were caused by old 
bayonets which were carried by the 
Arabs tied to sticks, and were not in- 
flicted by the Egyptian police. The re- 
sult of Her Majesty’s Government de- 
termining to set itself in opposition to 
Arabi Pasha, and to insist, in their so- 
called Ultimatum, on his being exiled, 
would lead us into untold complications 
and great dangers. If they persisted in 
thus opposing the leading man in Egypt, 
and the one who was the most popular 
with the Egyptian people, they would 
have to deal not only with that people, 
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but with the entire Mussulman popu- 
lation of the East. In regard to the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal, the 
Prime Minister said the European Con- 
ference would deal with it in one sense, 
but that in some other sense it would 
not do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has entirely misunderstood me. I 
have already distinctly stated that no 
question relating to the Suez Canal has 
been referred to the Conference. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he had 
thoroughly appreciated the effect of the 
language which had been used by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Doubtless, the 
Suez Canal—that great engineering 
marvel of the age—was to be kept out- 
side of the purview of the Conference ; 
but the Suez Canal, as so many miles 
long and as so many yards broad of 
Turkish territory, would, according to 
the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, fall within that purview. Upon 
that point all he had to say was, that 
the one thing that the British Go- 
vernment and the Imperial Parliament 
had to pray for was the failure of this 
Conference, because if the Conference 
came to a definite conclusion on the sub- 
ject, and if it assumed a control over 
the Suez Canal, not many years would 
elapse before the British Empire would 
find that no transport of British troops 
through the Canal would be persniaes 
without the permission of the European 
Powers. If Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, could still break off from this 
Corference, let them do so, even at the 
cost of being inconsistent, and of the 
loss of some prestige; and let them 
make friends with Turkey or any other 
Eastern Power rather than run the risk 
of taking part in this Conference. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I think, Sir, that the point which the 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
referred to at the end of his speech is 
of such vital importance that I hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government will lose 
no time in making it clear to the House 
and to the world what limits will be 
placed upon the power of the Conference 
to deal with theSnez Canal. The right 
hon. Gentleman the other day, in reply 
to a Question put to him by my right 
hon. Friend, as to the limits within 
which the discussion of the Conference 
would be confined, and as to whether 
they would include the Suez Canal, 
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stated most distinctly that they would 
be confined to the Egyptian Question 
proper ; and, biourentie. the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) said that 
the neutralization of the Suez Canal 
would be outside of these limits. That 
statement, however, has been, to some 
extent, qualified by what the right hon, 
Gentleman has told us this evening, 
Now, Sir, I cannot conceive anything of 
more importance than this subject, be- 
cause nuthing could be more dangerous 
to the interests of this country, and, in- 
deed, of the whole world, than that it 
should be within the power of a majo- 
rity of the Powers taking part in the 
Conference to limit, in any way, the use 
of this high road between England and 
India. I hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been alive to the great 
importance of this matter ; and what I 
would ask them is this—Have they defi- 
nitely expressed to the Powers the limits 
within which they consider the discus- 
sion at the Conference must be confined 
on this point? Have the Powers ac- 
cepted these limits, and, if so, what are 
they? I must repeat that I do trust 
there may be no delay in replying 
frankly and fully to these Questions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have already 
stated that they deprecate and will do 
all in their power to pass by and refrain 
from taking part in debates on Motions 
for the adjournment of the House, At 
the same time, I wish to take ad- 
vantage of the Motion just introduced, 
in order to reply to the direct appeal 
that has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I can assure the House, 
in the most definite terms, that the 
question of the neutralization of the 
Suez Canal is entirely outside the pur- 
poses for which the Conference meets, 
the bases for the meeting of which I 
have already on three occasions described 
in this House. My right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister asks me to state for 
himself that the answers previously given 
by him and by me on former occasions 
are not to be considered as in the least 
qualified by anything which has been 
said. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
What I want to know is, whether that 
view has been communicated to the 
Powers and accepted by them ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
not in the least necessary to make such 
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a communication. The Powers are per- 
fectly well aware of the opinion of the 
Government that the question is entirely 
outside the bases of the meeting of the 
Conference. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he should not 
have troubled the House if it were not 
for the references which had been made 
in the course of the debate to the im- 
portance of the Suez Canal in enabling 
us to maintain our communications with 
India. He thought that hon. Members 
had very greatly over-estimated the ulti- 
mate importance of the Suez Canal. 
When the Suez Canal shares were pur- 
chased by a former Government, he felt 
it his duty to state at length what he 
was about now to state very shortly. 
He did not for a moment depreciate the 
great saving in distance by the Suez 
Canal to our mercantile communication 
with the East ; but he might state to the 
House that so great had been the en- 
gineering advances of the country within 
the last few years, especially in regard 
to the speed of vessels intended for ocean 
purposes, that more than one steamer 
recently constructed was capable of con- 
veying troops from London to Calcutta, 
vid the Cape, in as short a time as the 
Peninsular and Oriental express service, 
vid the Canal. The Canal only allowed 
the passage of vessels with a draught 
of about 23 feet. The necessity of stor- 
ing a large quantity of fuel for the con- 
sumption of enormous engines rendered 
it impossible to construct vessels able to 
make exceedingly rapid passages and, at 
the same time, to carry large cargoes of 
the dimensions necessary, if they were 
required to go through the Canal. He 
was prepared to say that such ships as 
the Arizona, of the New York Line, 
would make the passage to Calcutta in 
about 26 days, under steam, while it 
was well known that the merchant ships 
of the present day which passed through 
the Canal took a much longer time. No 
doubt there would be some advantage 
in reference to the passage to Bombay 
in going through the Canal ; but the dif- 
ference was susceptible of being reduced 
to something like three or four days. He 
had no desire to depreciate the commer- 
cial value of the Suez Canal, nor thw 
views of the Government in their de- 
sire to maintain it for the advantage of 
communicating with India. He was 
ready to acknowledge that the closing 
of the Canal, even temporarily, would 
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be a source of great inconvenience and 
loss to the country; but he maintained 
that it would not be so heavily felt as 
some hon. Members were disposed to 
assume, and that in two years it would 
be possible to carry the trade of the 
country by way of the Cape quite as 
well as it was carried now by way of 
the Suez Canal. Therefore, on patriotic 
grounds, and in view of keeping up our 
prestige in India, he denied that the 
keeping open of the Suez Canal was 
of absolute vital importance to this 
country. 


Question put, and negatived. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—SALE OF THE HAMILTON 
PICTURES. 


Viscount LYMINGTON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
any means have been taken to put the 
Trustees of the National Gallery in pos- 
session of funds for the acquisition of 
works of art in the Hamilton collec- 
tion ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapsrone), in reply, said, 
the Treasury had made known their 
views to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery upon this matter; and though 
the disclosure in the House might not 
be so serious as the disclosure of some 
other matters, there was no advantage 
in making those opinions known. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PROCEDURE RESOLUTIONS— 
THE FIRST RESOLUTION (CLOTURE). 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If there are 
any of the Amendments on the Notice 
Paper to the first of the proposed new 
Rules that the Government will accept, 
or if they remain resolved to insist on 
obtaining the power to close a debate by 
a bare majority ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
statement in the “‘ Times ”’ of June 21st : 

‘¢ We know as a matter of fact that, imme- 
diately before the assassination in the Phoenix 
Park had thrown Parliamentary business into 
confusion, the Government had come to acknow- 
ledge the expediency of making a concession to 
those who have distrusted the absolute power of 
a bare majority. The Prime Minister and his 
colleagues were then prepared to adopt Mr. 
Gibson’s amendment, or rather addition to the 
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Resolution, leaving its arithmetical refinements 
untouched, but providing that in no case should 
cléture be carried by a majority of less than 
two to one;”’ 


and, whether it is a fact that he and his 
colleagueseither ever haveacknowledged, 
or do now acknowledge, or contemplate 
acknowledging, the expediency of mak- 
ing a concession to the Junior Member 
for the University of Dublin, and those 
who like him have distrusted the abso- 
lute power of a bare majority in regard 
to cléture, the effect of which would be 
to provide that in no case cléture would 
be carried by a majority of less than 
two to one ? 

Mr. BAXTER wished to ask another 
Question on the same subject—namely, 
Whether, with a view to arriving at an 
early settlement of this vexed question, 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sent to omit Part II. relating to Stand- 
ing Committees, seeing that it was likely 
to be strongly opposed, and to alter the 
Ist Resolution by accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock), or the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished to 
know, also, whether, in the opinion of 
the Government, the interruptions which 
took place by Motions for the adjourn- 
ment of the House—[ Cries of ‘‘Order !’’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
proposes to ask a Question as to the opi- 
nion of the Government. That is an 
irregular form for a Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I under- 
stand these Questions to be as follows :— 
The hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) refers to a supposed in- 
tention of the Government to accept an 
Amendment which standsuponthe Paper, 
and recommends its acceptance. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere) refers to the same subject, and 
deprecates that acceptance; and my right 
hon. Friend behind me refers both to 
this question and also to the dropping 
of what is called the second part of the 
entire subject—namely, what is known 
as the delegation or devolution. The 
time for entering into these details will 
be when we come nearor to the discus- 
sion of Procedure. There can be no ad- 
vantage in entering into details at present. 
A bout six weeks ago I made a communi- 


Mr. Labouchere 
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cation to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site in anticipation of a statement which I 
was about to make in this House to the 
effect that in view of a rapid and early 
settlement of the entire matter, the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accede, by way 
of trial, without compromising their opi- 
nions, to the Notice of Motion given by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). That, I am bound to say, 
was in reference to the then state of 
things, and it isa matter with regard to 
which the Government feel themselves 
perfectly at liberty to reconsider their 
position if the public interest should seem 
to require it under a different state of 
things. I think that I should mislead 
my right hon. Friend and the House if 
I were not to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government have never entertained the 
idea of dropping what is called Part II. 
of these Resolutions—the part which re- 
lates to devolution or delegation. Whe- 
ther the particular proposals we have 
made are right or wrong, sufficient or 
insufficient, too narrow or too wide, my 
own personal conviction is, that unless 
the House is prepared to deal with the 
subject of devolution or delegation in 
some effective manner, it is idle to go to 
work on measures merely penal and re- 
strictive. No penal and respective mea- 
sures could ever restore this House its 
capacity to deal efficiently with the Busi- 
ness of the country. I will enter into no 
details at present; but I will promise the 
House that it shall not be taken by sur- 
prise, but that, when we see our way, 
we will give full Notice to the House of 
whatever course we think right to recom- 
mend. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN begged to 
give Notice that in the event of the 
cléture being accepted on the French sys- 
tem, he should move that the selection of 
Speaker in the discussion be also con- 
ducted according to the French system. 


Public Business. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he is now pre- 
pared to give any indication of the period 
at which it will be possible, without 
serious danger to European life and pro- 
perty in Egypt, to discuss the policy 
pursued by the Government, and the 
efficacy of the steps taken to support the 
Khedive, in pursuance of the engage- 
ment tendered to His Highness in the 
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Joint Note of the 8th January; and, as 
to the course adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government with reference to, and in 
maintenance of, the demand made upon 
the Egyptian Ministry on the 25th May 
by Her Majesty’s Consul General, at 
Cairo, of “ conditions’? which, in the 
name of Her Majesty’s Gevernment, he 
asserted ‘‘to be necessary for putting 
an end to the disturbed state of the 
Country,”’ and with respect to which he 
announced that, ‘‘in case of necessity, 
Her Majesty’s Government will exact 
their due fulfilment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, inasmuch 
as, according to our latest information, 
the Conference has not met until to-day 
—it probably has met to-day—it is im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to forecast the future in such a way as 
to enable me fully to answer the Ques- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman. Our 
duty is to place the right hon. Gentle- 
man, a8 soon as we can, in a position to 
form a judgment for himself, and to 
make any proposal which he or his 
Friends may think fit, and which we 
will be prepared to meet according to 
the best of our ability and the circum- 
stances of the time. It has been already 
stated by my hon. Friend near me (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) that we are preparing 
Papers, with respect to which I wish it 
to be understood that it is impossible to 
bring them up to the actual moment. 
We desire to place the House in posses- 
sion of those up to the 31st of May, and 
we are inclined to believe that they will 
enable the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends to form an adequate judg- 
ment upon the retrospective portion of 
the subject, and on the conduct of the 
Government. These Papers will be de- 
livered in the course of next week, and 
we hope that they will be distributed in 
the early part of the week after. The 
right hon. Gentleman naturally wishes 
to know in what position he will be 
placed when we come to consider this 
question, so as to be able to decide on 
any course that he may think fit to take. 
It will be necessary for the Government 
to ask the House to go into Committee 
of Supply on Monday. The immediate 
and urgent reason for going into Supply, 
even though it may involve the inter- 
ruption of the Crime Prevention Bill, 
if that Committee should not then be 
closed, is the necessity of taking Votes 
for the Navy. We shall also ask the 
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House for a further short Vote on Ac- 
count of the Civil Service, which will be 
absolutely necessary shortly after. It 
will be more convenient to deal with it 
as one subject. I will now tell the right 
hon. Gentleman what we further intend. 
Sunday week will be the 2nd of July, 
and soon after that the Papers up to the 
31st of May will be in the hands of hon. 
Members. By the middle of July—say, 
about 10 days after the issue of those 
Papers—I will engage, on the part of 
the Government, to propose going into 
Committee of Supply, so as to enable 
any hon. Gentleman opposite to raise 
the question of Egypt if he thinks fit. 
That is as much as I can say at the 
present time. I hope that will be deemed 
satisfactory. I trust that hon. Gentle- 
men, viewing the urgency of the case 
with respect to the Irish Bills, and espe- 
cially with respect to the Irish Bill on 
which we are now engaged, will not, on 
Monday, make such use of their privi- 
lege on going into Committee of Supply 
as to cause inconvenience to the neces- 
sary Business of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
Supply would be the first Order on 
Monday? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I under- 
stood the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, to say that the 
first batch of Papers would be in our 
hands to-morrow. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
the second batch. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman, with 
the view of obviating the disagreeable 
necessity for Motions for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, that as soon as the 
Prevention of Crime Bill has passed 
through Committee, he will afford the 
House an opportunity of considering 
the Papers as far as they have been 
delivered. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: While 
the Conference is sitting, of course, the 
Government can take no part in an ex- 
haustive discussion; but if the right 
hon. Member, when he has read : the 
Papers, sees any cause for blaming the 
Government, and makes a Motion to 
that effect, of course, that would be a 
different matter ; but a generally vague 
discussion during the sitting of the 
Conference would be extremely incon- 
venient. 
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Mr. GORST asked what course they 
proposed to take on the Admiralty Votes 
on Monday ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We propose to go on where we left off. 

Mr. GORST: Will the Dockyard 
Vote be proceeded with ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
shall propose to go straight forward 
with the Votes in the order in which 
they come. 

Coronet MAKINS asked whether it 
would be convenient to deal with the 
question of the Marines on Monday ; or 
whether there would be another oppor- 
tunity given for the discussion of the 
question in the way indicated by the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
believed it was understood there should 
be a general discussion on Vote II., 
seeing that there was a limited discus- 
sion on Vote I. At any rate, he would 
confer with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Trevelyan) on the subject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Is it to be en- 
tirely Naval Votes on Monday? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 


EGYPT—THE BRITISH REFUGEES. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF (for 
Mr. Onstow) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If he can now state what 
arrangements have been made to pro- 
vide free passage and free living for the 
British refugees from Egypt, or whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
provide no free rations for these refugees ; 
and, what is the ultimate destination of 
these refugees, and at whose expense 
they will be victualled, now that they 
have been forced to leave Egypt for 
their own personal safety ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
this Question, I think that the hon. 
Member who gave Notice of it must be 
under some misunderstanding. He can 
hardly suppose that a matter of this 
kind, a sudden necessity arising at a 


distant point, can be dealt with by cor- | 
_ Suppose. 


respondence between Departments. It 
must be dealt with by the authorities on 


the spot to the best of their discretion | 
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information whatever. No communica- 
tion has been made which enables us to 
give any further information. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
THE IRISH CHURCH FUND. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
seeing the success of the new proposal 
for making the Irish Church Fund 
bear the whole liability under the Land 
Arrears Bill depends so entirely on the 
unpaid income, not exceeding the five 
per cent estimated, he has good reason 
to suppose that the impoverishment of 
landlords, and other causes, are not 
likely to affect the income more seriously 
in the future than they have done even 
in the worst year of the three last ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstone) : Sir, I venture 
to say to my hon. Friend, in answer to 
this Question, that we have very care- 
fully considered, as well as the nature of 
the subject admits, this question of a 
possible deduction in defection in the 
revenue of the Church Surplus Fund. 
We have gone into it in a spirit to 
endeavour not to mislead the House on 
a dangerous side. We entertain very 
great confidence that, the law remaining 
as it now does, our calculations are 
reasonable and safe. 


EDUCATION—INTERMEDIATE EDUCA. 
TION IN WALES. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether there is any 
objection to refer the Bill prepared by 
the Government, for Intermediate and 
Higher Education in Wales, to a large 
Committee of Welsh Members, after the 
manner suggested by him of dealing 
with the Scotch Educational Endow- 
ments Bill and the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bills? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I must in- 
form my hon. Friend that the Bill re- 
lating to intermediate education in Wales 
is not so far advanced as he seems to 
The Bill is based upon the 
double idea of local rating and public 
grant. So far as the machinery for 


in communication with the authorities | local rating is concerned, there is no 


at home as rapidly as possible. 


miralty has given all the information he 
can, and we at the Treasury possess no 


My_ 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- | 


reason why the Bill should not be now 
introduced, and, if introduced, referred 
to a large Committee. I am bound to 
say, however, that I do not think the 
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House will be disposed to accede to the 
appointment of an exclusively Welsh 
Committee, although, no doubt, on such 
a Committee Wales would be largely 
represented. The measure, however, is 
not sufficiently advanced to deal with it 
as a whole, and therefore the Bill could 
not be introduced. The Bill is only 
prepared so far as regards the machinery 
of local rating. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL | 
PROPOSALS—SUBVENTION TO | 
ROADS. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, With 
reference to the proposed subvention to 
roads, whether he can now state in what 
mode it would be applied, namely, whe- 
ther according to mileage of disturnpiked 
roads in a county or borough, or accord- | 
ing to mileage of main roads, or ex- | 
penditure, or how otherwise; and, if | 
not now, whether he could inform the | 
House on what occasion such a state- | 
ment would be made ? | 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | 
QUER (Mr. Grapsrtone), in reply, said, 
hethought that, with respect to that ques- 
tion, one of two courses would be taken. 
He could notsay which would be the more 
convenient. His right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
might, when in Committee on the Tax 
Bill, state his proposal as to the mode of 
distribution ; or it might be postponed 
until his right hon. Friend proposed it 
as a substantive plan. 





PARLIAMENT — PARTNERSHIPS 
BILL. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY asked the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) whether he in- 
tended to proceed with the Partnerships 
Bill that evening ? 

Mr. MONK, in reply, said, that he 
intended to ask the House that evening 
to make as much progress with the Bill 
as possible. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—OMAGH GAOL— 
WIDOW OF CAPTAIN DISNEY. 
Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, What provision the Government 
intend making for the widow of the late 
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Captain Disney, Governor of Omagh 
Gaol, county Tyrone, who lost his life 
through the defective sanitary condition 
of that prison ? 

Mr. EVELVAN: Sir, I am in 
communication with the Treasury upon 
this matter. If the hon. Member will 
repeat his Question on Monday, I hope 
then to be able to answer him. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR FIXING A FAIR 
RENT IN CO. LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If, taking into consideration 
that three thousand applications to fix a 
fair rent await hearing in the county of 
Londonderry, and that up to this date 
only seventy-six cases have been decided, 
the Government will arrange with the 
Land Commissioners that separate Sub- 
Commissions be given to each of the 
counties of Londonderry and Antrim ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this matter 
has urgently been brought to my notice 
by my hon. Friend the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, and, chiefly in consequence 
of his representations, I have been in 
communication with the Land Commis- 
sioners and the Treasury upon this sub- 
ject, and have made arrangements by 
which an additional Sub-Commission 
may be appointed in September next to 
enter on its duties on the 1st of October, 
when thevacations shall have terminated. 
By this means, if it is still deemed 
necessary, separate Sub-Commissions 
can be assigned to the counties of Lon- 
donderry and Antrim. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he hoped that the 
Chief Secretary would take care that no 
Assistant Commissioner should sit in his 
own locality. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
BRODRICK. 


CotoneL NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If any necessity exists for the 
further detention of Mr. Brodrick, Poor 
Law Guardian of Athenry? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, His Excel- 
lency considered Mr. Brodrick’s case on 
the 16th instant, and decided that he 
could not, consistently with his duty, 
order his release at present. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—S Oo 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br1 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 21st June. | 
| SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART III. 
GENERAL Powers. 


Clause 12 (Application of Alien Act 
to aliens in Ireland). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 36, to leave out from the word 
** for,” to the word * Act,’’ in line 37, and in- 
sert the words ‘‘ one year,’-—(Mr. Healy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the same period as this Act’ stand part 
of the Clause.”’ 


Mr. DILLON said, that this Amend- 
ment was under discussion when the 
hour for adjournment arrived yesterday. 
He did not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could charge the Irish Members 
with having unduly procrastinated the 
discussion upon the clause. The Alien 
Act, which the clause provided should 
be applied to aliens in Ireland, consisted 
in itself of a variety of clauses, and when- 
ever its renewal had been proposed on 
—_— occasions it had always been 

iscussed at considerable length. It was 
originally proposed in 1793, and on that 
occasion gave rise to a long debate; and 
on every occasion since it had been op- 
posed by all the most honoured names 
of the old Whig Party. The Home 
Secretary informed the Committee the 
other day that he was a follower of the 
Whigs of old, and that he was proud to 
call himself so. He (Mr. Dillon) won- 
dered what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would say if he were to read 
to him the speeches of the Whigs of old 
on the Alien Act. Every name honoured 
in the annals of the Whig Party had 
protested in the strongest terms against 
this Act. On one occasion, when Lord 
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Castlereagh introduced the Alien Act, | Committee. He was satisfied that many 
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he was met with a dogged determi- 
nation on the part of the Whig Party 
not to discuss its details at all, and one 
and all declared that, no matter what 
the details of the Bill were, they objected 
to it on principle, and under no cireum- 
stances would they condescend to enter 
into any criticism of its details. He 
(Mr. Dillon) intended on a proper occa- 
sion to quote the authority of all these 
great men, and he thought the Irish Mem- 
bers were entitled to ask, at least, that 
the Government should not add anything 
to the provisions of an Act which had 
been so strongly opposed by their own 
Party. When Mr. Pitt introduced the 
Alien Act of 1793, he asked for one year, 
and one year only ; and he hoped, if Lord 
Castlereagh might be compared with 
Herod, that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not prepared at the present moment 
to out-Herod Herod. Of course, if the 
Government were determined to carry 
the present clause, all the Irish Members 
could ask was that it should not create 
a precedent for doing what the British 
House of Commons had never done be- 
fore. The appeal to the Government 
was not unreasonable—not to re-enact 
the provisions of the Alien Acts of 1793 
and 1848, at all events, for a longer 
period than one year. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had boldly and proudly avowed him- 
self a Whig the other night. But he was 
in no respects like the Whigs of former 
days, because, although the Whigs of 
old entertained the greatest repugnance 
to discuss even the smallest details of 
this measure, there was no single detail 
of it which the Whigs of the present day 
were not prepared to enforce without the 
slightest repugnance. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to re- 
enact the Alien Act without giving any 
details at all, knowing very well that 
those who would follow him into the 
Lobby would not take the trouble to 
make themselves masters of its details. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) had referred to the 
opposition given to the Alien Acts when 
they were first brought in, and had 
omg out how one and all of the Mem- 

ers of the Liberal Party had refused to 
discuss their details. He (Mr. Leamy) 
thought it was most desirable that the 
details of the Act should be before the 
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hon. Members would vote for the Home 
Secretary’s proposition who had not read 
those details; and it was the first time 
in the history of attempts at legislation 
of this character that an Act which was 
not in existence now, and which was not 
to found in the Codified Statutes, was 
proposed to be re-enacted without any 
specification being made of what its pre- 
cise details were. Of course, he knew 
it would be said that everybody was sup- 

osed to know the law; but he would 
Fike to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman how the people whom the 
clause would affect—namely, aliens re- 
siding in Ireland—were to know the 
law ? Where were they to find it? They 
were unable to find it in the present 
Bill, and they could not find it in the 
Codified Statutes. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that it was proposed to print the Alien 
Act in the Schedule to the Bill, and he 
had stated so already. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he was not aware 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had made that statement. He 
certainly thought that the Act should 
have been set forth in a Schedule before 
the Committee came to discuss the Sche- 
dules, so that in discussing this clause 
they might have been able to make 
themselves acquainted with the details 
of the measure. They knew that the 
Bill was not intended to apply to Eng- 
land. This country would not be affected 
by it at all. It would apply only to Ire- 
land, and hon.Members were hardly likely 
to look up old and musty Acts of Parlia- 
ment for themselves in order to make 
themselves acquainted with the details 
of the measure. When the Act was 
last before the House—in 1848—it was 
— out that the powers proposed to 

e given to the Secretary of State were 
very large indeed, and that there was 
very little check upon the exercise of 
them. It was pointed out that accusa- 
tions would be made in anonymous let- 
ters addressed to the Secretary of State, 
and that the Office of the Secretary of 
State would, in point of fact, have a back- 
door for the reception of accusations and 
calumnies against individuals, upon the 
plausible pretext of securing the public 
safety, but, in reality, for the gratifica- 
tion of personal spite and vindictiveness. 
Hon. Members must feel that this was 
even much more likely to happen in Ire- 


land thanin England. In Ireland there 
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were men who had excited the hatred of 
some of their neighbours, and, under 
this Bill, they would be liable to be ar- 
rested and ordered out of the country 
if anyone chose to send a letter to the 
Secretary of State containing accusations 
against them. He was sorry to find that 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. John Bright) was not in his 
place. In 1848, among the minority 
who opposed the application of the Alien 
Bill, were the names of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
opposed the introduction of the Bill of 
1848, the circumstances were very much 
different from what they were now, be- 
cause Sir George Grey, in introducing 
the Bill, did so, not merely on account 
of the condition of Ireland, but on ac- 
count of the condition of Europe and of 
the revolutionary tendencies which were 
exhibiting themselves in every part of 
Europe. Sir George Grey stated that 
Republican principles were spreading, 
and that the Government were anxious 
to put a stop to their spread in this 
country. At that time it was very well 
known that there was actual insurrection 
in Ireland against the Sovereign. Not 
only were there men in Ireland, but 
Irishmen in America, who were pre- 
pared, if they could, to overthrow the 
power and authority of the Queen in 
Ireland, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had actual insurrection in Ire- 
land, and that Thrones were tottering all 
over Europe, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster refused to support the introduction 
of the Alien Act. He should like to 
know upon what grounds the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to defend the 
introduction of the same measure now ? 
He (Mr. Leamy) repeated that he was 
extremely sorry that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had not already set forth the Act ina 
Schedule to the Bill. If the Bill were 
examined carefully, it would be found 
that it was a codification of all the 
Coercion Acts which had hitherto been 
applied to Ireland, with the addition of 
the abolition of trial by jury. The Alien 
Act was one which the country was 
familiar with for some years. For some- 
thing like 30 years from 1793, it was 
renewed every year, and every Whig 
statesman of note, and every man con- 
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nected with the Liberal Party, gave it a 
most determined opposition. Yet they 
now saw the Liberal Party coming in 
to-day to propose a re-enactment of the 
law at a time which was not to be com- 
pared, as far as danger to public safety 
was concerned, with 1848 or 1793. He 
knew perfectly well that the Government 
would succeed in carrying this clause, 
as they had succeeded in carrying the 
other clauses of the Bill. But the Irish 
Representatives felt that they were jus- 
tified in making some kind of stand for 
the preservation of rights which were 
conferred upon the Irish people by 
Magna Charter. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he was 
strongly opposed to the principle of the 
clause, and would support any Amend- 
ment that proposed to limit its opera- 
tion. He was glad that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) 
had called the attention of the Commit- 
tee to the strenuous opposition the Bill 
met with in 1848 from every Leader of 
the Liberal Party. They were now 
considering the question whether they 
should limit the operation of the Bill to 
one year, and it was important, he 
thought, that he should bring under the 
notice of the Committee the emphatic 
and stirring words which were made 
use of in 1848 by the late Sir William 
Molesworth, and the well-considered 
opinions then expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman who now filled the 
Office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright). Mr. 
Milner Gibson was also one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Bill in 1848, 
both on the second and third reading, 
and he divided—as far as he (Mr. P. 
Martin) could recollect without referring 
to the volumes of Hansard—against it 
in Committee, on the Amendments which 
wert brought forward with the view of 
endeavouring to mitigate the rigour of 
the Bill. And, now, had they one single 
argument brought forward on the part 
of the Government which was not used 
when the Liberals opposed the Alien Act 
in 1848? It was said that they ought to 
trust to the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in 1848, criticized 
that contention, with much vehemence, 
as acontemptible and a childish argu- 
ment. He(Mr. P. Martin) would not 
occupy the time of the Committee by 
referring to the pages in which the opi- 
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nions of the Leaders of the Liberal 
Party might be found recorded. He 
thought it was quite enough that the 
House should have full knowledge of 
the opposition the Act met with from 
Liberals of note and eminence in 1848. 
Nevertheless, it was only proposed on 
that occasion to pass the Act for one 
year. At that time a provisional Go- 
vernment existed in France, and he be- 
lieved that there was a rumour, which 
was well founded, that some 40,000 or 
50,000 Frenchmen in London were pre- 
pared to enter upon the path of revolu- 
tion. It was under such circumstances, 
with a panic of this description existing 
at the time, that the Act was passed, 
but not without strong and energetic 
protests from the Liberal Party. Would 
anyone suggest for a moment that such 
a state of things existed at present in 
Ireland as existed in 1848? They all 
knew that at that time there were Ame- 
rican cruisers, the captains of which 
absolutely announced their intention of 
landing on the Irish Coast, and the 
American and Irish journals openly and 
boldly announced their intention of up- 
rooting the Government by force of 
arms. And in 1848 it was under cir- 
cumstances of this kind that the Act 
was only passed for a period of one 
year. Then what ground was there for 
passing it now during the entire con- 
tinuance of the present Act ? He thought 
it was an unnecessary and arbitrary 
course on the part of the Government. 
They knew that the Alien Act was par- 
ticularly abhorrent to the Irish mind, 
because Irishmen could not remove from 
their recollection the fact that under the 
old Alien Act of 1793 the first person 
upon whom the measure operated was a 
defenceless woman, the widow of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. Although the Go- 
vernment of 1793 made great preten- 
sions that the Act would not be put into 
force so as to inflict hardship upon any- 
body, that lady was the first person 
deported from Ireland. He asked why 
the Government should insist on intro- 
ducing a clause of this kind, that could 
only create irritation and ill-feeling in 
Ireland? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department complained of 
the way in which the Bill had been pro- 
crastinated in its consideration by the 
Irish Members. But who were the 
persons who had in reality obstructed 
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the passing of the measure? It was 
Her Majesty’s Government themselves 
by introducing clauses of an unneces- 
sary kind, and refusing to listen to any 
roposals for mitigating their severity. 
hat benefit was produced by passing 
the Act of 1848? There were Returns 
furnished after the passing of that Act 
to show the number of aliens who had 
been deported under the provisions of 
such an extremely stringent measure. 
It was a very valuable Return indeed, 
and was made to the House of Commons 
in the year 1850, on the Motion of Lord 
Dudley Stuart. It showed the number 
of aliens deported from England and 
Ireland under the 11 & 12 Viet. c. 20; 
and how many werethere? None. Mr. 
Redington, the permanent Secretary, 
answered the Return by reporting that 
the number of persons deported under 
the Statute, in order to pass which all 
Constitutional liberty had been ignored, 
was exactly—ni/. He (Mr. P. Martin) 
therefore thought that he was justified 
in protesting against the clause as alto- 
gether unnecessary. The Act of 1848 
having proved so inoperative, what rea- 
son was there for thinking that the pre- 
sent clause would have a different re- 
sult ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the observations 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the County of Kilkenny 
(Mr. P. Martin), both on account of 
the arguments they contained and the 
facts they had brought under the notice 
of the Committee, deserved the respect- 
ful attention of the Government. He 
thought the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Chief Secretary would not venture, after 
perusing the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend, at some future time to 
make the remark he was constantly in 
the habit of making, that the clause 
was a well-tried and _ well - proved 
weapon. He should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to apply that phrase to the 
present clause, seeing that, after it had 
been in operation for two years—in 1848 
and 1849—the permanent officials in Ire- 
land testified that nobody had been de- 
ported under it. If, therefore, it were 
said to be a well-tried and well-proved 
weapon, that would be the way of prov- 
ing it to have been inoperative and 
useless. References had been made to 
the opinions of the Whig statesmen of 
the last generation. He believed that 
they did not object to coercion in general ; 
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but the Whig statesmen of the last 
generation, and, perhaps, of two gene- 
rations since, opposed the Alien Act 
on account of its interference with 
public liberty. He regretted that Liberals 
of the present day were pursuing an en- 
tirely different course. On a measure 
which struck a serious blow at public 
liberty and at the liberty of the indivi- 
dual, a Liberal Government even de- 
clined to reconsider their proposals, al- 
though it was abundantly proved that 
they were unnecessary, and that they 
had been inoperative when carried out 
on other occasions. In 1848, Parliament, 
not forgetful of its old traditions, only 
passed an Alien Act for a period of one 
year, although, as had been pointed out 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Leamy), in 1848 Ire- 
land was in a state of open insurrection, 
and a fierce and desperate armed revolu- 
tion in Ireland was momentarily appre- 
hended. It was because a revolutionary 
wave had passed over Europe that Ire- 
land was considered dangerous, and it 
was thought that no alien from any 
country whatever should be allowed the 
right of residence there. What com- 
parison was there between the present 
state of Ireland and its condition in 
1848? Of course, he admitted that a very 
fierce conflict was being waged in Ire- 
land between those who owned the soil 
and those who tilled it; but the utmost 
the Government could allege was that 
it was a social movement that was taking 
place in Ireland, and that there had 
been a popular combination. That was 
all the Government could allege, and he 
challenged them to show what parity 
there was between such a state of things 
and the state of things which existed in 
Ireland in 1848, when the Alien Act 
was last passed. He thought they ought 
to give some better reason for the in- 
troduction of this clause than that which 
had been given by the Home Secretary 
yesterday. In 1848 the Act was limited 
to one year; but in 1848 it was said the 
House of Commons was in the habit of 
behaving morereasonably thanitdidnow, 
and that it did not take an entire Ses- 
sion to pass an Act of Parliament. That 
was a very good epigram on the part of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, but it was alto- 
gether destitute of truth. He (Mr. 
Sexton) was not aware that, as a matter 
of fact, it did take an entire Session to 
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pass an Act of Parliament. In regard 
to this very measure, the Committee had 
only been engaged in discussing it for 
three weeks, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was a Bill which destroyed the 
entire liberties of a whole people. He 
invited the Home Secretary, therefore, 
to reconsider his statement, and to make 
it perfectly plain how it was that it took 
an entire Session to pass a single Act of 
Parliament. He (Mr. Sexton) was of 
opinion that there were very important 
reasons which should induce the Com- 
mittee to pass this Amendment. What 
were the powers of the Alien Act? It 
was not all clear what an Alien Act 
was, and it might affect persons who 
were the children of Irish emigrants in 
America and who were not aliens at all. 
It would require a very strict legal in- 
quiry in order to find out whether a 
man was an alien or not. In the case 
of Michael Boyton, now in Kilmainham 
Gaol, it was necessary to enter into astrict 
legal inquiry before the Government 
could satisfy themselves whether he was 
an alien or not. The Lord Lieutenant 
might make an order for the removal of 
an alien, and if the man did not obey it 
he might be imprisoned for a month 
under this Bill, or be placed in the 
hands of a Queen’s Messenger and forced 
to leave the Realm. Now, this was so 
extreme a power that he was satisfied it 
would create great heart-burning be- 
tween this and other countries, and it 
was only reasonable that such a power 
should be limited in its operation to one 
year. Considering that the foreign re- 
lations of the country in regard to 
Egypt might lead to a European War, 
it was surely not desirable, in view of 
the incapacity of this country to face any 
European Power in war, that the Go- 
vernment should complicate the state of 
affairs by provoking hostile relations 
with the United States. In 1848 the Irish 
element was not very powerful in the 
United States. Since that time 3,000,000 
of Irishmen had been driven there, and 
now the Irish vote was too strong to be 
disregarded either by Republicans or 
Democrats. By passing this clause for 
a period of three years they would aliow 
it to be in operation at the time of the 
next Presidential Election, and the ques- 
tion of the removal of aliens would be 
certain to come up at that Election. The 
Irish vote was capable of turning the 
next Presidential Election, and it was 
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for the Home Secretary to consider whe- 
ther he would or would not, by insisting 
on this clause being passed for three 
years, embitter the feelings of exaspera- 
tion which the Irish in America enter- 
tained towards this country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down said that 
hitherto the Committee had been only 
three weeks considering this Bill. He 
would remind the hon. Member that 
although they had been only three 
weeks upon the Bill, the Notice Paper 
showed as large a number of Amend- 
ments as those they had been able to go 
through during the whole time they had 
already been at work; so that they might 
presage from the Amendments that it 
would require a period of the same 
length to dispose of them. Unless 
Members, therefore, took a different 
course from that they had hitherto 
taken, much time would still be ab- 
sorbed before the Bill passed into law. 
Then, again, he might point out that the 
three weeks spent upon the Bill had not 
been ordinary Government weeks ; but 
they had been gained by sacrificing the 
rights of private Members, by occupying 
Tuesdays and Fridays, by occupying 
both morning and evening, by taking 
the whole of Wednesday, and by con- 
tinuous labours which interfered seri- 
ously with legislation on every other 
subject. He, therefore, ventured to 
submit to the Committee that they must 
not merely consider the number of weeks 
they had been engaged upon the Bill, 
but that they must also very seriously 
consider whether in other Sessions they 
wished all other subjects to be excluded 
from consideration as they had been 
this Session by questions connected ex- 
clusively with Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had that day, 
as he had done before, drawn a compari- 
son between the state of things in 1848 
and the state of things existing now, and 
the hon. Member had pointed out that at 
that time they had to deal with a political 
revolution, while now they had only to 
deal with a social revolution. If he un- 
derstood the hon. Member rightly, his 
contention was that in 1848 the situation 
was infinitely more serious than it was 
now. But there was one great contrast 
between the two movements. In 1848, 
no secret associations, no plans for ope- 
rating with dynamite, none of those 
crimes which threatened us now in 
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secret had been developed, or, at least, 
developed to the same extent. If the 
movement in 1848 was a political move- 
ment, it was in many respects a move- 
ment more easy to deal with than the 
present one, which certainly was not 
merely social, but was also political. If 
the hon. Member maintained that the 
movement he was connected with was 
only social, there was another movement 
with which, he hoped, only a small 
minority of Irishmen were connected, 
and that was a political movement. 
Those assassinations which had been 
regarded with so much sorrow in Ire- 
land were the result of a political and 
not of a social movement. Hon. Mem- 
bers would not dare to say that those 
assassinations were connected with a 
social movement. If they were so con- 
nected, with what movement were they 
connected? They were connected with 
a political movement, operating possibly 
through Irish-Americans or through 
aliens, but he hoped not through Irish- 
men themselves. Then, let them see 
whether they could not strike at these 
aliens through a clause like that which 
had been introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The hon. Member had 
dwelt on the danger which existed in 
1848, and contrasted it with the danger 
which existed now. He (Mr. Goschen) 
believed the opinion of the majority ofthe 
people of this country was that we had 
now to deal with even a more serious 
state of things than that which existed 
in 1848, precisely because the move- 
ment was working through aliens and 
in the dark by heinous plots and base 
organizations, which might or might not 
be in combination with other organiza- 
tious in other parts of the country. He 
wished he could accept the opinion of 
the hon. Member that this was simply 
a social movement, and that there was 
no political danger init. Butit would 
be idle on the part of the Government 
and the Committee to conceal the poli- 
tical danger, and they would be blind 
not to take all the measures they could 
to strike at the organizations against 
which the Bill was chiefly directed— 
organizations which he hoped for the 
credit of Ireland, as well as for the 
credit of Great Britain, were mainly 
conducted by aliens. If they could reach 
these aliens through this clause, they 
would do much to relieve themselves 
and Ireland of a great danger which 
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Irishmen themselves, he was sure, de- 
plored as much as Englishmen. 

Mr. R. POWER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman, for the second or third time, 
had complained of the waste of time 
which the Irish Representatives had oc- 
cupied over this Bill. While the right 
hon. Gentleman was speaking, he (Mr. 
R. Power) took up the Paper now in his 
hands, and in the first page of it he saw 
there were eight Amendments, and out 
of these five had been put down by 
English Members. The English Mem- 
bers had taken up a very considerable 
portion of the time of the House up to 
the present moment, and on two or three 
occasions they had consumed by far the 
largest part of it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to think that the state 
of Ireland to-day was considerably worse 
and of a graver and more dangerous 
character than it was in 1848; but he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
could have very closely studied the 
history of Ireland or the character of 
the very powerful revolutionary move- 
ment which existed in that country at 
that time. To show the difference be- 
tween the state of things then and now, 
he would read for the information of 
the right hon. Gentleman accounts of 
some of the proceedings in some of the 
Clubs of that time, and some of the re- 
solutions which they had passed. He 
found that in Tipperary there was a 
meeting of five Confederate Clubs at 
Carrick-on-Suir, numbering 60C mem- 
bers in all. No persons, unless they 
were members, were admitted to the 
meeting, the object being to ascertain 
their strength in the event of an insur- 
rection. At that meeting a resolution of 
the most revolutionary kind was passed, 
and the right hon. Gentleman could not, 
among all the speeches which had been 
made on Irish platforms during the last 
two or three years, and among all the 
resolutions passed at meetings in Ire- 
land, point to a single speech or a single 
resolution as strong and as dangerous 
as the speeches that were made and the 
resolutions which were passed at that 
meeting. In another important county 
of Ireland the Irish Clubs met at Trim. 
Fifty persons were present. The usual 
speeches were made, and one member 
said he would endeavour to put down 
the Government unless they put him 
down, and if he were transported, there 
was others to put them down after he 
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had left. At Wexford there was a meet- 
ing on the 7th of July, at which very 
violent resolutions were passed, and 
Messrs. Dillon and Duffy urged the 
people to provide arms, and said they 
expected to see the police in the van of 
the Irish National Guards. At the 
same place a specimen of ‘‘a cheap 
pike for poor people” was produced, 
and modes of attack were suggested. 
In Cork it was reported that about 
15 Confederate Clubs had been formed, 
and it was probable about 2,000 names 
would be enrolled in them; and he 
found the Lord Lieutenant writing at 
that time to the Government to say that 
he had nothing satisfactory to send, and 
that the accounts from the country were 
as bad as they could be. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the face of these 
resolutions and proceedings, would not 
say that the state of Ireland was more 
serious or more dangerous to England 
than it was in 1848. He had often 
heard quotations made from the speeches 
of his hon. Friends in Ireland, but none 
of them could be compared for an in- 
stant with the resolutions and proceed- 
ings which he had quoted. In fact, the 
strongest speech quoted in that House by 
the Home Secretary was the speech of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), in which his hon. Friend 
had said something about a Unicorn. 
He (Mr. R. Power) contended that the 
present movement was entirely a social 
one. Ireland was by no means in the 
fierce and dangerous state that it was in 
1848. He could not. understand, there- 
fore, why the Government of 1848 should 
have been content to pass this Alien Act 
for one year, and yet that it should be 
considered that three years were required 
now. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it took a shorter time in 1848 to 
pass a Coercion Bill through the House 
of Commons than it did now. He (Mr. 
R. Power) was very glad that was the 
case, and he would explain to the right 
hon. Gentleman why it took a longer 
time to pass a Coercion Bill in these 
days than it did formerly. In former 
days the people were not represented in 
that House. Irish Conservative opinion 
was represented, and Irish Whig opinion 
was represented, but Irish popular opi- 
nion was not represented at all. He was 
glad that that state of things no longer 
existed, and trusted that his hon. Friends 
would use every power they possessed 
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within the Forms of the House to pre- 
vent the clause standing part of the Bill. 

Dr. COMMINS thought he was en- 
titled to say that amongst all the objec- 
tionable proposals made in the Bill there 
was none for which so little case had 
been made out as the proposal to renew 
the Alien Act, nor did he think there 
was one which would be more inopera- 
tive when the Bill passed into law. To 
begin with, what case was made out for 
the clause by referring to the Alien Act of 
1848? The two situations were entirely 
different. At that time, and inthe year 
1798, there was no difficulty in recog- 
nizing as aliens the Emissaries of the 
French Republic who were trying to stir 
up rebellion in England. Their tongue, 
their dress, and associations, alike be- 
trayed them, and the Government of the 
day had no difficulty in getting at them. 
Again, there was then something like 
open rebellion in Ireland. There were 
Confederate Clubs, numbering, as was 
supposed, 3,000 or 4,000, spread over 
Ireland, and their only need was that 
someone should come to drillthem. The 
Mexican War had just terminated, and 
there was a number of Yankees who had 
learned a little of war in Mexico, some 
of whom did come over to Ireland and 
undertook to drill these Confederate 
Clubs. Therefore, at that time, there 
was not only a more pressing necessity 
for a measure of this sort, but there was 
no difficulty in ascertaining the men 
against whom it was to be carried out. 
But here the case was entirely different. 
He asked what statistics had been given 
to the House to justify the re-enactment 
of the Alien Act. They had not been 
told how many aliens there were in Ire- 
land. Could the Government give the 
slightest information as to whether there 
were more than 100 aliensthere? There 
was not a single piece of evidynce before 
the Committee that there were any aliens 
of a dangerous character in Ireland at 
all. They had two questions to con- 
sider. Were there aliens in Ireland, and 
were they dangerous to the State? No 
doubt, there had been six or seven men of 
thisclass, who, on Land League platforms, 
propounded some peculiar social and eco- 
nomic theories ; but these had all been 
locked up, and he failed to find evidence 
that there were any more of them. But 
supposing there were some of these 
Awericans still in the country, how were 
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shown, with regard to the aliens of 1790 
and 1848, that there was nothing in the 
world easier than to identify them. But 
the alien who took part in an illegal 
society now, how was he to be identi- 
fied? His dress would not betray him, 
nor would his speech do so, because he 
might be a man like Michael Boyton, 
of Irish birth, although an alien in law. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the hon. and learned Member 
was discussing the principle of the 
clause and not the Amendment, which 
proposed to limit the re-enactment of 
the Alien Act to one year. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask a ques- 
tion on a point of Order. The Amend- 
ment proposed to limit the application 
of the Alien Act to one year instead of 
the period of three years. He asked 
whether that did not involve the whole 
question as to the Alien Act? He was 
unable to see how they could discuss the 
proposal with regard to one year with- 
out entering upon the question of the 
Alien Act as a whole. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon Dr. 
Commins to proceed. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he was urging 
upon the Committee that the Act of 1848 
was of such a kind that the shorter the 
time for which it was re-enacted the 
better. He would, however, conclude 
that argument as briefly as possible. 
There were difficulties in the way of the 
operation of the Alien Act which never 
existed before. That had been proved. 
And it would be almost impossible to 
put the Act in force without running the 
risk of complications and embarrass- 
ments between this country and Ame- 
rica too shocking to contemplate. He 
repeated that the provisions of the Act 
were so difficult of execution, and so 
dangerous in themselves, that the shorter 
the time the better for which it was to 
be re-enacted. He could not admit that 
there was any necessity for the Act at 
all; but, on the supposition that it 
weuld be useful for the purpose of clear- 
ing dangerous foreigners out of the 
country, it would do that as completely in 
one year as it would in three, and, 
therefore, the longer period was, in his 
Opinion, unnecessary. His view of the 
matter was, that the moment these 
dangerous foreigners—if any such ex- 
isted—found that the eye of the police 
was upon them, they would clear out of 
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any notice; and further, that they were 
not likely to come back again. That 
being so, it would be quite unnecessary 
to continue this Act unless it was in- 
tended to make it a prohibition against 
foreigners entering the country by mak- 
ing it dangerous for them to do so. 
There had been a most unfair argument 
adduced in support of this clause. Re- 
ferences had been frequently made to 
events recently occurring in Ireland—to 
assassinations, the authors of which, 
together with their motives, were un- 
known. It was assumed, without an 
atom of evidence, that these acts were 
committed by Irishmen, and the as- 
sumption was pressed into the argu- 
ment, by hook or by crook, by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and almost every 
hon. Member who supported this Bill. 
It was used by the Government to show 
that they had information that they did 
not wish to disclose, and it was put for- 
ward by hon. Members, as it had been 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), who, in 
speaking of the recent mysterious mur- 
der, said, in effect, to Irish Members on 
that side of the House—‘‘Oh, you 
know all about it; and you know 
against whom this provision is directed, 
although it does not suit your purpose 
to admit it!’’ Now, he protested against 
this unfair and unmanly style of argu- 
ment. If theright hon. Gentleman had 
any evidence to show that any hon. 
Member on those Benches had any 
cognizance of these murders, and was 
favourable to those unhappy occurrences, 
let him, like a man, say so; but hecon- 
demned this practice on the part of hon. 
Members, of insinuating what they were 
afraid to state openly, and, so to speak, 
sapping the reputations of others. He 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wexford, on the ground 
that even if the re-enactment of the 
Alien Act were necessary, it would pro- 
bably do all that was required to be 
done in a week, certainly in a year; and 
it was therefore unnecessary to keep it 
in force for a longer period. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he repudiated 
the charge brought against the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen), that he had attempted 
to insinuate more than he said. He was 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
would always state boldly what he had 
to say without having recourse to insinua- 
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tion. It was most unfair to put for- 
ward such a charge in the absence of 
his right hon. Friend. With regard to 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
he thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had 
answered hisown arguments. The hon. 
and learned Member said it was unne- 
cessary to re-enact the Alien Act fora 
period of three years, because the per- 
sons against whom it was directed would 
make their escape very soon after the 
Bill passed into law. Well, if that were 
so, it would not be put into operation, 
because there would be no aliens in Ire- 
land to operate upon. For his own 
part, he regarded the clause as the most 
valuable in the Bill. It was valuable 
both for Ireland and England, and it 
would save the honest and loyai people 
of the former from the presence of those 
whom in their hearts they would be glad 
to get rid of. The clause would only 
operate against those foreigners who had 
no ostensible, or, at any rate, no honest 
way of getting a living, and, that being 
so, it would constitute a benefit rather 
than an injury to the persons concerned. 
It appeared to him that the clause would 
never really come into operation, be- 
cause the persons it was intended to 
operate upon were not sufficiently brave 
to meet it, and, therefore, it would seem 
that there was no necessity for con- 
tinuing the discussion as to whether it 
should remain in force for one or three 
years. If, however, the Alien Act re- 
quired to be re-enacted in the present 
exceptional circumstances, he thought it 
should continue to run for the same 
length of time as the Bill of which that 
re-enactment was to form a part ; never- 
theless, he hoped, for the sake of Ire- 
land, that all action under the Act 
in question would lapse before the Bill 
expired, and that, he felt sure, was 
also the desire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was only fair 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who had 
come forward with a scheme for the re- 
pression of crime in Ireland, that their 
scheme should be looked at as a whole. 
Her Majesty’s Government having de- 
clared on their responsibility that a cer- 
tain provision was absolutely necessary 
for the repression or diminution of crime 
in Ireland, it was incumbent upon hon. 
Members to accept that declaration. It 
was absurd to say that the Government 
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were to be trusted with all the excep- 
tional powers of this measure but one 
for a period of three years, but that in 
the matter of that one they were only 
to be trusted for one year. He repeated 
that it was only fair towards the Go- 
vernment that their complete scheme 
should be carried out. Now, with re- 
gard to the position taken up by hon. 
Members on that side below the Gang- 
way, it seemed to him—having no in- 
clination to judge Ireland more harshly 
than it ought to be judged—that, as 
an act of charity, one ought to assume 
that the crime committed in Ireland was 
the work of aliens. And that being his 
view, he could not understand why hon. 
Members below the Gangway were so 
anxious to espouse the cause of aliens. 
That they should do so seemed a mis- 
take, because it might be supposed to be 
their interest to show that the crimes 
committed were committed by aliens. 
He knew thatthe horrible murders done 
in the Phoenix Park were repudiated by 
Irish Members on behalf of their fellow- 
countrymen, and that alone should be a 
reason for making them as careful as 
possible to throw the odium of them 
upon aliens. Why they did not do so 
he was at a loss to see. But again, 
from their own point of view, if the re- 
enactment of the Alien Act was to be 
for one year only, it would result, when 
that period expired, that in the event of 
trouble continuing in Ireland, districts 
which would otherwise not be proclaimed 
would have to be proclaimed, in order 
to bring suspicious strangers under the 
9th section of the Act. He put it to 
hon. Members to consider what the effect 
of that would be. He agreed in the 
view expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon (Dr. Commins), 
that some of these aliens would run 
away when the Act was passed. On the 
other hand, he had a strong opinion of 
his own that when the limited period of 
one year had expired they would come 
back again. He did not like the idea 
of the Irish people being punished by 
this Act while aliens went free, and, 
therefore, recommended his hon. Friends 
not to persist in their opposition to the 
clause. 

Mr. METGE said, hon. Members on 
those Benches had been accused from 
every part of the House of repetition in 
their arguments. It was not often that 
he occupied the time of the House ; but 
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he was compelled, even at the cost of 
repeating some of the arguments already 
used, to reply to English Members who 
had just spoken. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) had risen a short time since, 
and, with all the authority and weight 
which attached to him as a leading 
Member of the Liberal Party, had ar- 
gued at length that they were not in the 
face of a social but a political revolution 
in Ireland, and that this Act was to be 
extended, and its operation looked for- 
ward to with the hope of success in 
putting down that political revolution. 
He contended that, before the right hon. 
Gentleman got up to make that state- 
ment, and cause it to be transmitted 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, he should, at least, have fur- 
nished himself with some facts where- 
with to support it. That argument had 
again and again been put forward by 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench, 
without ashadow of proof. Under such 
circumstances as these, he thought the 
charge that Irish Members repeated 
their arguments unnecessarily was some- 
what inconsistent. He said, if the Go- 
vernment proved that there was a poli- 
tical revolution in Ireland, he would 
vote for the Bill at once. Again, the 
Chief Secretary had said that the persons 
whom it was wished to exclude were 
centres of political agitation. But, if that 
were so, why could the right hon. Gentle- 
man not put his hand upon them at once ? 
The hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common had pointed out that there was 
now no means, as there had been for- 
merly, of recognizing the persons whom 
it was said this clause was directed 
against. Did the Government mean to 
say that they intended to use the clause 
against a man because he was an alien 
apart from any suspicious circumstances 
that might surround him? His hon. 
and learned Friend had said that the 
clause would have the effect of prevent- 
ing foreigners visiting the Dublin Na- 
tional Exhibition ; but, in reply to that 
argument, the Government had stated that 
it was not to be supposed that the Act 
would be put in force in any tyrannical 
manner—that it would be used only 
against those aliens who were regarded 
with suspicion. But, if that were the 
intention of the Government, he asked 
why they could not avail themselves of 
the full powers which they already pos- 
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sessed of proceeding against aliens sus- 
pected of treasonable intent? Then 
the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) repeated the old and 
fallacious argument that a bad law might 
be justified by its being executed in a 
mild and considerate manner ; and, fur- 
ther, that it might be also justified if it 
could be proved that it would only be 
used to a certain extent—that the whole 
of the power given to the Government 
would never be required. Those argu- 
ments had been repudiated over and over 
again by hon.Members on those Benches; 
nevertheless, they were as constantly re- 
peated by the Members of the Liberal 
Party. Again, the hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) had just 
told the Committee that they were to de- 
pend on the Government in this matter, 
and take this legislation as a whole. 
But, if that were so, why did the House 
go into Committee at all? They were 
in Committee for the purpose of im- 
proving the Bill, and trying to limit the 
powers demanded by the Government, 
as far as they considered it proper that 
those powers should be limited ; and 
there could be no stronger proof that this 
was necessary than the argument ad- 
duced by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. R. Power), who pointed out 
that eight of the 12 Amendments to this 
clause, which appeared on the Notice 
Paper, were in the names of English 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
had, as usual, blamed Irish Members 
for the length to which the discussion on 
this Amendment had been extended ; but 
he thought he was justified in answer- 
ing that oft-repeated statement by the 
hackneyed argument that this Bill con- 
tained within itself at least five or six 
separate Acts, any one of which, if 
brought forward by a Conservative Mi- 
nistry, would have been opposed tooth- 
and-nail by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. There was not one of 
those Acts which had not been opposed 
at different periods of our history by the 
Liberal Party to the fullest limit which 
the Rules of the House permitted. They 
had before them in one Bill a most drastic 
measure of coercion—an Insurrection 
Act—full powers to suppress public 
meetings in Ireland for whatsoever pur- 
pose they might be held; then they 
had the establishment of a practically 
absolute censorship of the Press; and 
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now they were asked to re-enact the 
Alien Act of 1848. Why, if they were 
to carry on the discussion to the end of 
the Session, he thought they ought not 
to be blamed. Irish Members were jus- 
tified in using every means in their 
power to secure ample consideration of 
a Bill which, as he had already shown, 
contained within itself the substance of 
five or six Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
stated that after the passing of the Alien 
Act of 1848 no one was deported. Allow- 
ing that statement to be correct, it must 
be borne in mind that the object of this 
clause and the Act of 1848 were very 
different, and especially so in the minds 
of the public men who proposed them. 
The Alien Act of 1848 was passed under 
the influence of political apprehension 
and political feeling. No one who re- 
membered Punch, and the other comic 
papers of the time, could doubt what 
that feeling was. The belief was that 
there were 50,000 French Democrats in 
London who might attempt to overthrow 
the Constitution and upset the Monarchy. 
In the course of the speeches which had 
been made in condemnation of the re- 
enactment of the Act of 1848, the Govern- 
ment were asked why they wanted to 
expose Englishmen to the machinations 
of these people? But it was not for poli- 
tical reasons that the present Govern- 
ment proposed that the Alien Act should 
be re-enacted. They believed that the 
crime committed in Ireland was hatched 
abroad ; that those who brought the 
funds which subsidized the most serious 
crimes were aliens; and that those who 
had actually perpetrated, and intended 
to perpetrate, crimes of the blackest 
dye were aliens. He held in his hand 
a copy of The United Irishman, a 
paper which he had carefully avoided 
quoting when the clause relating to the 
Press was under consideration, because 
it would have been unfair by such means 
to raise the feeling of the House against 
papers published in Ireland. But the 
case was entirely different when it was 
a question of keeping out of Ireland 
people who really believed in Zhe United 
frishman. The issue of that paper which 
came to this country yesterday, contained 
absolutely the most atrocious piece of 
writing that he could conceive as coming 
from the human brain. It was stated in 
verse that the people who committed the 
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dreadful murders in Pheonix Park were 
Americans, and then, turning from poetry 
to prose, the editor said deliberately that 
if the English would not quit Ireland 
peaceably, every one of them should 
meet the fate of Cavendish and Burke. 
That was the sort of hideous balderdash 
which was actually published and read 
by the small knot of people who, on a 
distant shore, concocted the crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland. He did not say that 
The United /rishman had got a public in 
Ireland. He believed and hoped it was 
not so. But it certainly had a public in 
America, and part of that public came 
over here for the purpose of carrying 
the sentiments which it proclaimed into 
execution. Her Majesty’s Government, 
then, were persuaded that this clause 
was necessary, and that, being neces- 
sary, there was no reason for abridging 
the period of its operation. It seemed 
to him preposterous that the duration 
of the clause for the deportation of 
foreigners should be abridged, while 
the rest of the Bill, which affected the 
liberties of our fellow-citizens, was to 
remain in force for two years longer. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins), who argued at 
some length against the clause, had said 
that all the good which could be got out 
of it could be obtained in 12 months— 
he believed the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said it might be in a month or a 
week—because as soon as the Bill passed 
into law with this clause in it, the people 
against whom it was directed would 
clear out of the country. That might 
be perfectly true; but what guarantee 
was there that they would not come back 
as soon as the clause expired? Again, 
if there was one part of the Bill which 
ought to be continued for the full period 
asked by the Government it was this 
clause, because they earnestly hoped 
that, the Act being wisely and justly 
administered, by the end of a certain 
time there might be a change for the 
better in the feeling of the class amongst 
whom agrarian crime was rife. But 
there was no means whatever of influ- 
encing the handful of scoundrels who 
subsidized and planned these horrible 
crimes; and, therefore, the best way of 
dealing with them was to keep them 
out of the country. 

Mr. DILLON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman knew whether O’ Donovan 
Rossa was an alien or not? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, at that mo- 
ment he could not pretend to say if he 
were an alien or not. He believed he 
was not an alien by birth. The Govern- 
ment knew that a certain number of the 
most dangerous characters in and about 
Ireland were aliens. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 72; 
Noes 83: Majority 39. — (Div. List, 
No. 169.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he rose 
to move an Amendment in page 6, line 
88, to leave out from the word “ Act”’ 
to the end of the clause. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he was 
obliged to the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Gill) for procuring him an audi- 
ence, although he was afraid the hon. 
Member had not done it with the object 
of facilitating his (Mr. Morgan Lloyd’s) 
moving his Amendment. The action of 
the hon. Member was, no doubt, a part 
of that system of opposition and obstruc- 
tion which had notoriously prevailed on 
the Opposition side of the House below 
the Gangway during all their proceed- 
ings on this Bill. 

Mr. DILLON said, he did not think 
the hon. and learned Member was en- 
titled to say that a system of Obstruction 
had prevailed amongst the Members on 
the Opposition side of the House below 
the Gangway. 

Mr. GILL said, he would ask the 
Chairman to request the hon. and learned 
Member to withdraw the statement he 
had made. He (Mr. Gill) had not drawn 
attention to the fact that there were not 
40 Members present for the purpose of 
Obstruction ; but, seeing that this was a 
very important Amendment, and that 
there was a very thin attendance of hon. 
Members, he thought it right to move 
that the Committee should be counted, 
in order that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber might obtain a proper audience. As 
a proof that he had not acted in this 
matter with any intention of obstructing 
the progress of the Bill, he might say 
he had not left his place after moving 
the count, as was generally done when 
hon. Members wished to delay the pro- 
gress of a Bill. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. and 
learned Member imputed Obstruction to 
the hon. Gentleman who has just risen, 
it is wrong, and he should withdraw the 
imputation. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he de- 
sired to withdraw any expression that, 
in the opinion of the Chairman, was one 
that he ought not to have made use of. 
He would accept the assurance of the 
hon. Member, and would repeat what 
he had said to his credit — namely, 
that he had moved that the Commit- 
tee should be counted, in order to in- 
crease the audience to listen to the 
very short speech which he (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) had to make in moving this 
Amendment. There were two Amend- 
ments standing in his name—the first 
being in line 37, after the word “ effect,” 
to insert ‘‘ throughout the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
This Amendment he did not propose to 
move, as he thought it altogether un- 
necessary ; but what he did propose to 
move was in line 88, after the word 
‘¢ Act,’”’ to leave out to the end of the 
clause. The object of the Amendment 
was to provide that the Alien Act should 
be revived in its entirety, without any 
limitation to Ireland — that the Act 
should come into operation over the 
whole of the United Kingdom. From 
the discussion that had already taken 
place on this clause, it appeared that 
strong objection was made by some 
hon. Members, particularly by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
below the Gangway, to the renewal of 
this Alien Act at all. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) yesterday, 
whilst objecting to the revival of the 
Act, suggested that it would only be 
fair, if the Act was renewed at all, that 
it should be renewed with regard to 
England and Scotland as well as Ireland. 
Well, for once, he (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) 
was entirely agreed in opinion with the 
hon. Member for Wexford. In this 
instance he was agreed that the law ap- 
plicable to England should be the same 
as that applied to Ireland, and he main- 
tained that opinion for reasons which he 
should give immediately. But before 
he gave those reasons, perhaps the Com- 
mittee would allow him shortly to ex- 
plain the provisions of the Act. The 
Alien Acts, from time to time, passed 
by the Parliament of this country, were 
really Acts that were passed more for 
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the purpose of limiting the preroga- | tain circumstances, the alien might, and, 
tive of the Crown than extending the | in fact, in all circumstances where the 
power of sending aliens out of the | Secretary of State or the authorities 
country; because, in his opinion, there | had gone so far as to order an alien 
was no doubt that the Sovereign of the | out of the country, the alien had a right 
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country had at all time power, by the | 


Common Law, and by virtue of his 
Prerogative, to order aliens out of the 
Realm. That, he believed, was the old 
Common Law of this country. No doubt 
there had been a great and very proper 


' 
' 
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to appeal to the Judges of the land. 
He (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) asked whether 
those provisions were not fair, and whe- 
ther any alien or any Foreign Govern- 
ment would have any reason to com- 
plain against the law of this country if 


disposition on the part of the people of | that Act had been a permanent Act? It 


this country to admit aliens to trade 
with us, and to live amongst us as freely 
as possible; and, for this reason, no Sove- 
reign in modern times had exercised the 
Prerogative without the special sanction 
of Parliament. When Parliament had, 
from time to time, interfered it had passed 
Acts authorizing what the Sovereign 
had already the right to do, with cer- 
tain limitations. Referring tothe Alien 
Act of 1848, which was the only Alien 
Act they had to deal with at present, 
that Act, they would find, contained pro- 
visions which were most reasonable with 
regard to aliens as well as to the people 


of this country. It provided that the Se-- 


cretary of State might, under certain 
circumstances, in England, and the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, order an alien 
out of the country. But what were the 
conditions? They were, first, that an 
information should be laid. The person 
who gave the information had to sign 
that information and give his address ; 
and on that information the Secre- 
tary of State in this country, and the 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, had to 
form his own opinion, and come to 
a conclusion as to whether the con- 
tinuance of the residence of the parti- 
cular alien who had been allowed to 
come to England or Ireland would be 
dangerous to the public tranquillity of 
a particular district. He must come to 
this conclusion, and, if he did not, he 
had no right, under the Alien Act of 
1848, to issue his warrant in the matter. 
There was another condition, that the 
Act should not apply to any alien who 
had been resident in the United King- 
dom for three years. That was an- 
other limitation of the ancient Common 
Law and the Prerogative. There were 
still further limitations—for instance, 
under certain circumstances, the alien, 
if he had reason to complain, or thought 
he was aggrieved, might apply to the 
Privy Council for redress. Under cer- 
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seemed to him that, even if it were a 
permanent Act, it would not go beyond 
the law existing at the present moment 
in almost every Continental country. 
Well, it was proposed to extend that 
law to Ireland. Why, he would ask, 
should it not be also extended to Eng- 
land and Scotland? Wherever there was 
no reason to the contrary, the laws of the 
three countries should be similar—there 
ought to be no difference whatever be- 
tween the law of England and the law of 
Ireland, except when it was absolutely ne- 
cessary. He based his Amendment, first 
of all, upon that consideration. He 
saw no reason to think that there was 
any essential difference between the 
necessity for this Act in the one country 
and the necessity for it in the other. 
What was the object of reviving the 
Alien Act at all? There had been con- 
spiracies on the other side of the At- 
lantic, conspiracies to commit crime in 
this country and in Ireland, and, for 
aught he knew to the contrary, to com- 
mit crime in Scotland. And attempts 
were believed to have been made by 
aliens in all the Three Kingdoms to com- 
mit outrage and crime. There were 
associations of men living on the other 
side of the Atlantic—men who were 
not fit to be named as members of the 
human family—who were concocting the 
worst crimes imaginable t» be carried 
out by the worst and most dreadful 
means at the disposal of man, regardless 
of the innocent persons that might suffer 
through explosions and other outrages. 
Such men, he contended, were worse 
than pirates. Pirates had been called 
the enemies of the human race, but 
these men were worse than pirates; and, 
if it were possible for the human race 
to show that these people were not 
members of it, it would be a good 
thing, for they were a disgrace to 
humanity. These were the men who 
sent emissaries to this country, using 
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the inventions of modern science, using 
the various explosives that had only 
been recently invented against every- 
body who might stand in their way. 
These people expressed themselves at 
public meetings on the other side of the 
Atlantic as determined to get rid of the 
English Government from Ireland by 
every means in their power. They de- 
clared themselves the enemies of the 
English Government and the enemies of 
the English people. They expressed their 
intention to strike a blow against the 
English Government whereverthey could. 
They threatened to burn London; they 
threatened to destroy the shipping of 
Liverpool, and they had used other 
threats of a similar description. And 
why these threats had not been carried 
out, or attempted to be carried out, was 
because those who made them had been 
unable to fulfil them. He asked, with 
those associations on the other side of 
the Atlantic in communication probably 
with some of the fraternity in Ireland 
and in London, and, he had no doubt, in 
other large towns—with all those com- 
munications going on, and all those 
threats—was it reasonable for the Go- 
vernment to give an opportunity to those 
foreign emissaries to come here and 
carry out their designs so far as they 
possibly could? It was the duty of the 
Government to protect the Queen’s sub- 
jects against such attempts, and to as- 
surae the power necessary to enable 
them to do so; so that if they thought 
there was an emissary coming from New 
York to commit outrages here or in Ire- 
land, they might be able to meet him on 
his way coming in, and send him back 
to the place from whence he came. The 
power had not been abused when in 
operation before, and he did not think 
it would be abused now. It would be 
less likely to be abused in England than 
in Ireland; but he did not think there 
was the slightest possibility of its being 
abused in either country. He should 
think the clause would be more perfect 
if extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. He believed that the effect 
of reviving the Alien Act, and limiting 
it to Ireland, would be more injurious 
to England and Scotland than if it had 
never been revived at all, because the 
result would be that foreigners coming 
over for the purpose of committing 
offences would know that they would 
have no chance of landing in Ireland. 
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They would know that they would be 
sent back immediateiy, and would, there- 
fore, land in England and carry out in 
this country the very purposes they 
would otherwise have carried out in 
Ireland. It would lead to foreigners 
flocking into this country in order to 
effect their nefarious designs. If the 
Act were revived at all, in justice to the 
people of England, it ought to be revived 
so as to apply to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
38, to leave out from the word ‘ Act,”’ 
to the end of the Clause.—( Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he had very 
little to add to the arguments which had 
been so well put before the Committee 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just moved the Amendment. With- 
out consulting with anybody else, he 
(Sir John Hay) had given Notice of an 
Amendment of a similar kind. He re- 
presented the Scotch constituency which 
lay nearest to Ireland. They were within 
20 miles of Ireland, and if the Bill was 
passed without that Amendment, they 
would become an Alsatia—they would 
be the place where all the aliens who 
had designs upon Ireland, and who were 
expelled from that country, would take 
refuge, with a view of returning to it 
when they could to perpetrate their evil 
designs—to carry out the object for 
which they had crossed the Atlantic. 
He, for one, would be perfectly satisfied 
with giving the Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) power, through the 
Lord Advocate or the Procurators 
Fiscal, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments under this Act; but it must be 
borne in mind that serious delays would 
occur through the necessity for commu- 
nication on the subject of those aliens 
between the Irish Government and the 
authorities of the Home Office. He (Sir 
John Hay) respected the right of 
asylum, and the hospitality offered by 
England to all foreigners ; but when that 
right and that hospitality were used by 
all the miscreants of the earth, in the 
interest of the country and for the re- 
striction of crime, it was desirable that 
those people should be expelled from 
the country under the Alien Act that 
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was now about to be revived. For these 
reasons he would urge most strongly 
upon the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary the adoption 
of the Amendment, believing, as he did, 
that Scotchmen of all opinions would 
agree with him that that portion of the 
clause which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had just moved to omit should be 
left out, and that the Alien Act should 
be extended to all three countries alike. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he supported 
the Amendment because he believed that 
if there was any excuse for re-enacting 
the Alien Act the re-enactment ought to 
be made, like a blockade in time of war, 
complete and effectual. He believed 
that if the re-enactment were confined 
to Ireland it would never be either com- 

lete or effectual. This Amendment, if 
it were adopted, would do more to re- 
lieve the Irish people—the loyal and 
poorer classes—from the effect of the 
other stringent clauses than all the 
Amendments moved to other parts 
of the Bill, because he believed the 
great cause of all the evils they suf- 
fered from were those aliens who were 
imported into the country. If these 
people were effectually got rid of, a great 
deal that Ireland was now suffering 
in consequence of their action would be 
removed. He thought it desirable that 
the clause should be extended through- 
out the United Kingdom forthesereasons, 
and because it would not in any way affect 
the peaceable and well-disposed. It was 
said that foreign merchants and foreign 
traders would be driven away from the 
country by this clause; but that he did 
not believe. The well-disposed would 
remain, and would not be interfered with 
here or in Ireland, the people in both 
countries would bea great deal happier, 
and feel greatly relieved by those who 
lived on disorder being driven from their 
midst. He did not believe the clause 
would be effectual in the case of Ireland 
unless it were applied to the Three 
Kingdoms. As it now stood, it would 
only really affect mischievous despe- 
radoes who had evaded warrants there, 
and would drive them all to England, 
where they would be free to commit 
their misdemeanours. If these people 
evaded warrants in Ireland they would 
come over to London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and hide amongst the 
teeming thousands in these places, 
there to conspire treason and keep 
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Ireland, through their paid instru. 
ments, discontented and unquiet, be- 
sides disturbing the peace of England. 
He did not think it would be a kind- 
ness to the Irish people to ask them 
to endure this exceptional Act, and, 
at the same time, suffer the misery of 
having these idle and ill-disposed aliens— 
who subsisted on outrages, who promoted 
scares, and destroyed confidence—living 
close to them in another part of the 
United Kingdom. If we in England 
asked the Irish people to endure some- 
thing for the benefit of their country we 
ourselves must not shrink from bearing 
any share of the inconvenience that might 
fall to our lot. He would put it on 
grounds which, though somewhat lower, 
still were fair and reasonable grounds. 
At the present moment it could not be 
denied that the extra duties the police 
were called upon to perform tended 
either to increase the numbers of the 
Force or to a large amount of extra pay 
being given to them. This was a ques- 
tion for the English taxpayer, and for 
those who were anxious to bring about 
a reform of the local burdens of the 
country. He believed that if these 
ill-disposed aliens, who, whilst them- 
selves contributing nothing, increased, 
not only the Imperial, but local 
burdens of the country, were turned 
out of the United Kingdom, our 
local taxation would be beneficially 
affected. It would be a great relief to us, 
and he believed that the people would 
be received back with a very bad grace 
by America, or whatever country they 
belonged to. At a time when our Royal 
Family, our statesmen, and our public 
buildings had to be guarded, when it 
was notorious that sentries round the 
Government buildings, barracks, and 
military and naval depéts were doubled ; 
when the police were put.on extra duty, 
and the soldiery, in addition to double 
duty, were kept under arms in reserve ; 
when Fenians were enlisting in our regi- 
ments, and large stores of arms were 
discovered having no ostensible owners, 
it was necessary that something should 
be done to reassure the public. It might 
be that we were under a scare ; but whe- 
ther or not that was the case, these things 
should not be tolerated if they could be 
put astopto. He believed that a great 
deal of the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of affairs could be terminated, 
and very easily, by extending the pro- 
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visions of this clause to England and 
Scotland. It was desirable for all parties 
that they should be so extended, and he 
trusted the Irish Members would agree 
with the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, as it was to the interest of the 
people of Ireland that they should do so. 
He believed that the English people 
were so anxious that peace and order 
should be restored in Ireland, and were 
so utterly ashamed of the present condi- 
tion of affairs in that country, that they 
would readily submit to some incon- 
venience to bring about a more satisfac- 
tory state of things. All loyal and 
patriotic persons would gladly welcome 
the Amendment in the interests of their 
Queen and country, and for the preser- 
vation of law and order. 

Mr. DILLON said, he did not share 
the views of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy). He did not approve 
of this Amendment. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken had said English 
Members were anxious to make the law 
of Ireland the same as the law of Eng- 
land. Then, why not apply the whole of 
that Bill to England? He would take 
the right hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
John Hay) at his word, and withdraw 
his opposition to this clause if the Com- 
mittee would include England and Scot- 
land in the whole Bill. An hon. Mem- 
ber had said that there seemed to be an 
element of fear that if the clause passed 
in its present shape all the aliens ex- 
pelled from Ireland would take refuge 
in England and Scotland—that England 
and Scotland would become places of 
refuge for all the desperadoes at present 
in Ireland. Did not Government know 
that there was hardly a revolutionary 
society in the whole of Europe that had 
not its head-quarters in this City of 
London? Would the Government be 
prepared, when they had this Act in 
operation, on representations being made 
by the Governments of foreign countries 
that revolutionary agents were at work 
against them in London, to expel the 
foreign emissaries who were domiciled 
in England. Russia, Italy, Germany, 
and France would ask them to expel 
from this country persons who were 
troubling them with plots and schemes 
infinitely more dangerous and deadly 
than the schemes of Irish-Americans in 
London, and in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. He was astonished to hear 
a Member of the Liberal Party speak of 
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the Alien Act as though, in his opinion, 
it ought to be made part of the perma- 
nent law of the United Kingdom. He 
did not wish to insinuate anything 
against that hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Morgan Lloyd); but if he had not 
been a Member of that House whose 
character was above suspicion, he should 
certainly have thought that he had been 
unduly indulging in a course of con- 
viviality. The hon and learned Member 
seemed to be of opinion that England 
and Ireland were overrun by desperadoes, 
who were plotting every kind of horrible 
crime, and that we were all of us in 
danger, at any moment, of being blown 
up. The hon. and learned Member said 
that these foreign emissaries in this 
country made use of explosives which 
had only recently been invented. What 
explosives did he mean? He (Mr. 
Dillon) had not heard of any of these 
things. He had heard of proceedings 
in Ireland which he very much regretted, 
and which he very much condemned. 
But when the hon. and learned Member 
spoke of explosives having been used 
which had only recently been invented 
in this country and in Ireland, his 
memory did not serve him as to what 
the hon. and learned Member meant. 
The hon. and learned Member had said 
that if the Alien Act were made part of 
the permanent law of the country, we 
should not in England be going further 
than the powers in force in every other 
country in Europe. Then, had England 
come to this, that she was willing to 
accept the laws in force in the Con- 
tinental countries of Europe? If Eng- 
land were prepared to say that because 
the Continental Governments of Europe 
had acquired certain powers, therefore 
such powers should be conferred upon 
the English Executive, this country 
would have departed from the traditions 
of her past. But he could not help 
thinking that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was making a statement 
that any Englishman would, up to this, 
have been ashamed to make in that 
House, and that very few Englishmen 
would care, in the future, to endorse. 
What were the conditions under which 
the Home Secretary or the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland were to be entitled to 
expel an alien? They were, first of 
all, to have information laid by an in- 
dividual who would give his name and 
address. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman forgot that that name and ad- 
dress was not to be made public. The 
letter or document giving information 
against an alien was, to all intents and 
purposes, to the man to be punished, an 
anonymous communication. How would 
the Lord Lieutenant be able to know, at 
the outset, the credibility of any person 
who chose to sign his name and give his 
address in giving information against an 
alien? Let them take an illustration of 
what would occur in Ireland under this 
clause. Take the letter which was sent 
by Lord Shaftesbury to Earl Cowper. 
Lord Shaftesbury stated that the late 
Mr. Burke had stated that Mr. Glad- 
stone was responsible for all the crimes 
and outrages in Ireland. The late Lord 
Lieutenant (Earl Cowper), no doubt, 
would not credit that statement; but he 
said he knew the late Mr. Burke to have 
been a man of the highest respectability 
and honour. Supposing that person had 
written to Earl Cowper stating that a 
certain alien—whose whole means of 
living were connected with his residence 
in Ireland—was dangerous to the district 
in which he lived, would Earl Cowper 
have believed him? Unquestionably, 
and that unfortunate alien would, in all 
probability, have lost his means of living. 
There certainly must arise a very curious 
reflection in the mind of any English 
Member when he saw an hon. Mem- 
ber standing up behind the Treasury 
Bench of an Administration that called 
itself Liberal, and heard him speaking 
of the Alien Act in terms that he (Mr. 
Dillon) might almost describe as terms 
of affection—speaking of it as though 
he would have it the permanent law of 
England and Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) 
spoke of the Alien Act as merely a limi- 
tation in the Prerogative of the Crown. 
He spoke as though it were a Prerogative 
of the Crown which every Englishmen 
was ready to recognize to expel aliens. 
All he (Mr. Dillon) could say, if that 
were so, was that the Royal Prerogative 
had made a very considerable advance 
since the days of Fox. Speaking ona 
similar subject, Fox denied that it was 
the Prerogative of the Crown to expel 
an alien from the country; and, on the 
second reading of the Alien Act of 1848, 
some of the most honoured names of 
the Liberal Party had characterized that 
Act as almost identical with the hateful 
Law of Suspects passed in the Reign of 
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Terror. Sir William Molesworth had 
moved the rejection of that Act, and in 
the course of his speech had said that, 
as far as aliens were concerned, it would 
be a law analogous in principle to the 
famous Law of Suspected Persons of 
1793, which for 33 years had been consis- 
tently and strenuously opposed by every 
man of eminence who belonged to the 
Whig or Liberal Party. Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Grey, Mr. Fox, Lord Aber- 
crombie, Lord Melbourne, Mr. Whit- 
bread, SirJames Mackintosh, Mr. Baring, 
and a number of other men, including 
Lord Holland, all expressed their detes- 
tation of the measure, not in view of 
any particular clauses in it, but in re- 
gard to the whole principle of the power 
of expelling aliens under any circum- 
stances and with any restrictions. In 
1824, when the Alien Act was introduced 
for the last time, until it was introduced 
in 1848, Lord John Russell said he hoped 
that was the last time they should hear 
of such a Bill, convinced as he was that 
after the expiration of the Act they 
would look back upon it as a measure 
that ought never to have been passed. 
And Lord John Russell, it must be borne 
in mind, spoke at a time which, in the 
gravity of its dangers and its tremendous 
convulsions, was not to be for a moment 
compared with the condition of things 
at the present moment. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
What he said was perfectly true. At 
the time at which Lord John Russell 
spoke, he was in face of the action of the 
Propagandists of the French Revolution, 
when the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended in England. Mr. Joseph Hume 
spoke against the Bill, and he found in 
the list of ‘‘ Ayes’”’ and ‘‘ Noes” in the 
second reading of the measure—which 
no one would contend was less a neces- 
sity in 1848 than it was now—he found 
the names—not in the ‘‘ Ayes,” but in 
the ‘‘ Noes””—of Mr. Richard Cobden 
and Mr. John Bright. The measure of 
1848 was introduced at a time when 
there was open rebellion in Ireland, and 
when the revolutionary party was largely 
organizing abroad. How did it come, 
then, that the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had so 
changed his opinion that he had now, 
when the times were much less danger- 
ous than they were in 1848, fallen in 
love with the Alien Act? He (Mr. 
Dillon) was opposed to this clause for 
Ireland; and, for the same reasons, he 
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was equally opposed to it for England. 
English Members might suppose that 
Irish Members had as great a prejudice 
against Englishmen and English insti- 
tutions as the English Members had 
against Ireland and its people. But that 
was not the case. He (Mr. Dillon) had 
a great admiration for England and 
English institutions. He had always 
believed that England was one of the 
first countries in the world ; and he had 
no desire, although hon. Gentlemen re- 
presenting English constituencies sup- 
ported this Amendment, and expressed 
their willingness to forfeit their own 
freedom in order to punish Ireland, to 
be a party to that transaction. At the 
same time, he thought that nothing 
could be more preposterous and more 
absurd than to pass an Alien Act for 
Ireland whilst they left Ireland open. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’”?] Hon. Members said 
‘‘ Hear, hear!” but his meaning was 
that there was but one way out of the 
difficulty, and that was, to revive the 
Alien Act for neither country. If they 
passed it at all, they would be in this 
difficulty—that they would have to free 
themselves from the assassins and mem- 
bers of revolutionary societies, who took 
refuge in this country from the Con- 
tinental countries of Europe. For years 
past this country had afforded shelter to 
the scum of all nations, and England 
would find herself in an unpleasant 
situation if she attempted to alter her 
attitude in this respect. The best way 
out of the present difficulty was to 
abandon the clause altogether and leave 
Ireland and England free. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
and the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), had on previous occasions asked 
the Committee to compare the state of 
things in Ireland at the present moment 
with the state of things in 1848, when 
the Alien Act was passed. The hon. 
Member himself had called attention to 
the fact that in Ireland in those days 
there was a political organization, and 
they were asked to compare the state of 
things then with the stute of things now, 
when, according to the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), there 
was only a social conflict between those 
who tilled and those who owned the soil. 
He (Mr. Peel), for one, like other Mem- 
bers, had watched that struggle, and 
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had come to the conclusion that, although 
the agrarian difficulty might originally 
have been the root of this matter, they 
had long passed out of the region of 
agrarian difficulties aud had entered the 
region of political organization, which 
was dangerous to the interests of Ire- 
land and of the Empire. He thought 
that those who were asked to compare 
these periods should not forget to take 
into account this great fact, that between 
1848 and 1882 the whole aspect and 
condition of things had changed; that 
the powers of attack had increased in a 
far greater proportion than the powers 
of defence ; and that it was very easy for 
secret societies to organize their plots, 
and to take such steps as rendered it 
very difficult for the constituted autho- 
rities, unless they were armed with fresh 
powers, to meet them. This was not 
a time to talk of Constitutional rights. 
When they were fighting with these 
secret societies, as he believed they were 
fighting with them, they were practically 
fighting with one hand behind their 
backs. It would be an evil day for this 
Liberal Party or for any other Party in 
that House, if the Executive Govern- 
ment showed an incapacity or a weak- 
ness to deal with organizations which 
took root in foreign countries, and found 
their stimulus and aliment in the soil of 
Ireland. As he read the Amendment it 
amounted to this. As theclause at pre- 
sent stood, it provided that if an alien 
were required by the Lord Lieutenant 
to depart from Ireland, it was to be a 
condition precedent, before he should be 
called on to depart from Great Britain, 
that this order of the Lord Lieutenant 
should have been made. He could con- 
ceive nothing more stultifying than to 
say that the Home Secretary should not 
have the same power on this side of St. 
George’s Channel as the Lord Lieuten- 
ant had on the other side. It would be 
idle not to displace the ruffians and mis- 
creants who might come and organize 
their plots in this country—it would be 
idle to leave these people untouched in 
Great Britain after we had warned them 
off the soil of Ireland. He could imagine 
nothing more ridiculous than to allow 
O’ Donovan Rossa, for instance, to remain 
located in one of our large towns, regu- 
lating all his secret plans and conspi- 
racies after having departed from Ire- 
land. {An hon. Memper: He is not an 
alien.] True, he was not an alien; but 
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he was talking not so much of a par- 
ticular man as of the class of which he 
was a type, with his cowardly propensi- 
ties and utter disregard of the lives atid 
sufferings of innocent people. He must 
say that, while he thought it was neces- 
sary for the due security of the peace 
and tranquillity of the Realm—and he 
was quoting the Preamble of the Act of 
1848, that these provisions should extend 
to England as well as to Ireland, and 
that the Home Secretary should be 
armed with the same powers of initiative 
as they proposed to give to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland—he must say that 
there were some provisions of the Act of 
1848 that he should like to see relaxed 
in the interest of the individual; and, 
probably, if the Home Secretary saw his 
way to accept the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Morgan Lloyd), 
he might see his way to making some 
relaxation in the interests of individual 
liberty. He meant such a clause as this. 
In the Act of 1848 there was a clause 
which said that an individual was to be 
brought up before the magistrates, and, 
if he could not satisfy the magistrates as 
to his antecedents and belongings, he 
might be remanded from time to time 
and subjected to a month’s imprison- 
ment, or such longer period as the 
Judge—which term included Justice of 
the Peace—might award. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary might allow some limitation 
of the power of the Justice of the Peace 
to imprison at his discretion; but, with 
this exception, he thought it but a rea- 
sonable thing to say that on this side of 
St. George’s Channel they should have 
the same power of dealing with and fer- 
reting out all the ramifications of the 
secret conspiracy which they had on the 
other side. In this country, no doubt, 
the same arguments which were used in 
1848 against the Alien Act would be 
repeated. He knew how difficult it was 
to argue on the side of repression, and 
how naturally all argument lent itself 
rather to the side of liberty, Constitu- 
tional usage, and freedom. That, he 
thought, must be admitted on all sides. 
The difficulty was to answer by argu- 
ment objections to the course which 
everybody was convinced was necessary 
in the special circumstances of the case. 
Circumstances were not now what they 
were in 1848; and he must say that to 
talk of trampling on the rights and 
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liberties of the Irish people, and to 
speak of restricting their Constitutional 
freedom and liberty, as some hon, Mem- 
bers did, was an outrage upon ordinary 
language. When the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) asked them— 
““Why are you, and why is the Com- 
mittee so generally in favour of this 
Alien Act; why do you look as though 
you loved it and cherished it, as though 
it were your friend?” He answered with 
the question—‘‘ Who have brought us 
to this?” They were not enamoured of 
these despotic proceedings. Yet, not- 
withstanding the authority of the 20 
great names that the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had read, they 
must be guided in their generation 
by the light of passing events, and 
they were not to be bound down by the 
dead form and absolute words of Con- 
stitutional liberty when they were, as 
he believed, face to face with a pressing 
danger, with a danger which threatened 
the peace and tranquillity of both King- 
doms. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) asked what was their rea- 
son for bringing in this Bill in 1882? 
Well, he could refer to no better autho- 
rity in that House than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land himself; for he took it that that 
right hon. Gentleman was the chief re- 
sponsible officer of the Executive Go- 
vernment in Ireland. They had heard 
a great deal from the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) as to the state of 
things in which this severe Act had been 
introduced in the year 1882. But what 
were the words which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant used last night, and 
which he went out of his way to use? 
He said that those who were most re- 
sponsible for the Executive Government 
in Ireland, those who were saost behind 
the scenes—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man used those very words — felt the 
most deep and serious anxiety in the 
state of things in Ireland, an anxiety 
that was growing in intensity every hour. 
In the face of a statement of this kind— 
a statement he was bound to accept—he 
could not hesitate to arm the Govern- 
ment with greater powers than they 
possessed, powers which he believed it 
was the right of every country to reserve 
to itself—namely, powers which would 
enable them to expel from their confines 
and frontiers everybody whom they be- 
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lieved to be animated, not with mere 
hostility to the governing powers of the 
day, but animated with a desire to attain 
their ends by means which both God 
and man condemned. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he would ask 
the Committee to listen to only a ver 
few words, in which he wished to as 
the Government to resist the Amend- 
ment. In the eloquent speech they had 
just heard, the hon. Member for War- 
wick (Mr. Arthur Peel) had concluded 
by referring to words used by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The Chief Secre- 
tary had told them that only those be- 
hind the scenes knew what a dangerous 
state of things existed, and on that re- 
presentation he came to the House and 
asked for exceptional measures. Had 
the Home Secretary, or any right hon. 
Gentleman on the part of England or 
Scotland risen in his place to state, on 
his responsibility, that the state of 
things was so serious in England or 
Scotland that they must have recourse 
to this most exceptional measure? He, 
at any rate, had heard nothing of this 
kind. He had heard rumours—they all 
had heard them—he had heard the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Sir John Hay) declare that he, as a 
Scotchman, and all other Scotchmen, 
would feel more safe for a protection of 
this kind. He (Mr. A. Elliot) would 
venture to say that throughout Scotland 
there was no fear whatever of the ordi- 
nary foreigner who lived in that country. 
The ordinary foreigner who lived in 
Scotland was. subject to the ordinary 
law, was liable, if he broke it, to be 
taken up and tried by a jury, and was 
certain to be convicted if the evidence 
was against him. That law was surely 
ample in Scotland for all loyal law- 
abiding Scotchmen. He did not think 
it necessary to refer to the great Con- 
stitutional authorities quoted by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Dillon). The 
Committee had to look at the circum- 
stances of the case. Again and again 
it had been shown that the ordinary law 
in Ireland had broken down, that they 
could not obtain convictions or evidence, 
that the terrorism was such that the 
ordiuary law was powerless. But hada 
similar state of things been shown to 
exist in England? Was it not notorious 
that the contrary had been the case? 
And, then, let them look at another 
point in the matter. They had reason 
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to believe that in Ireland there was a 
large scheme in contemplation by a 
certain set of foreigners—Irish-Ameri- 
cans—-but in England was ary such 
thing known to be the case? They had 
heard rumours about intended outrages, 
about attacks upon barracks and on 
docks ; but how were they to know they 
were not in danger in these matters as 
much from French and German subjects 
as from any other? It would not be 
difficult, if it were made worth his 
while, to get even a British subject to 
commit almost any crime in the world. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Mor- 
gan Lloyd) had referred to the old Com- 
mon Law. But surely it was of no use 
to do that. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had said that a King could expel 
foreigners by his Prerogative; but he 
(Mr. A. Elliot) was proud to think that 
foreigners had been able to live in this 
country, subject to the laws of England, 
for many years, and that the Sovereign 
had never exercised any Prerogative in 
the matter; and ke believed that the 
laws which had been strong enough to 
protect us against O’ Donovan Rossa and 
his people were strong enough to protect 
us still. As this clause had been brought 
forward on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, on good cause shown, it was 
their duty to support the Government; 
and if the Amendment had been pro- 
posed by the Government, it might have 
been their duty to support that also. 
But that was not the case. The Amend- 
ment had been brought forward by a 
private Member, who had given them 
no proof of crime being committed or 
attempted in England; and no English 
or Scotch Member could point to a case 
where a foreigner was prepared to com- 
mit a crime and could not be punished 
by the ordinary law. Some of their 
Irish Friends opposite were taking a 
somewhat peculiar view in this matter. 
They said—‘ Let British citizens see 
what it was to suffer from coercive mea- 
sures.” But, surely, in taking up that 
position, hon. Members were disregard- 
ing the real point. He ventured to say 
that not a clause of this Bill could be 
justified except by the exceptional con- 
dition of things in Ireland at the pre- 
sent day. It was on account of that 
exceptional condition of things that he 
had supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment all through. But that state of 
things did not exist in England; and 
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before an hon. Member attempted to 
apply the exceptional measures to Eng- 
land that-were necessary for Ireland, it 
was essential that he should come for- 
ward with some proof that the circum- 
stances of the case required it. 

Captain AYLMER said, he hoped the 
Government would be influenced by the 
eloquent speech they had heard from the 
hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. Arthur 
Peel), who, unlike the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, seemed to have looked 
at the exceptional circumstances of the 
case. One thing which was said by the 
hon. and learned Member who had 
moved the Amendment had struck him 
very much. He had said that in this 
instance he thought that the law of Eng- 
land and the law of Ireland should be 
the same. Well, he (Captain Aylmer) 
was one of those who thought the law 
of England and the law of Ireland 
should always be the same, and that 
one of the greatest disgraces upon the 
House of Commons was that the Statute 
Book, from 1801 down to the present 
day, was full of enactments specially 
applying to Ireland. He felt convinced 
that all these troubles would have ceased 
long ago, if successive Governments had 
endeavoured to consolidate the Union, 
instead of legislating for the two coun- 
tries separately. He was astonished to 
see the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) opposing this Amendment, be- 
cause that hon. Gentleman had always 
been in the habit of posing in the House 
as an Irish patriot who was solely in- 
terested in Irish affairs. It seemed some- 
what strange that he should object to 
an Amendment which only concerned 
England and Scotland, and had nothing 
whatever to do with Ireland. If the 
hon. Member objected to the Alien Act 
being revived in the case of Ireland, he 
(Captain Aylmer) could understand it ; 
but his present objection certainly seemed 
out of place with the character he al- 
ways assumed ; unless, indeed, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. 
Arthur Peel) that agrarianism was not 
the real root and origin of the state of 
things that this Amendment was in- 
tended to grapple with. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwick said that agrarianism 
might have been the beginning of the 
agitation ; but he (Captain Aylmer), for 
his own part, believed that agrarianism 
had been pushed to the front by those 
who had purely political motives. If 
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the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr, 
Dillon) had no sympathy with those who 
had ulterior designs, which were not 
agrarian, but were designs against law 
and order, he could understand him; 
but, under the last Coercion Act, they 
had seen newspapers which had been 
printed in Ireland, and which had been 
suppressed in that country, published 
in Liverpool within a few days of their 
suppression in Ireland. It had been 
said that foreigners had always been 
well received in England, and that was 
perhaps true. An asylum would still 
be found in England by respectable 
refugees. Any foreigners would be re- 
ceived into the country, and have the 
advantages of our English laws, as long 
as they did not interfere with law and 
order in the country. He did not be- 
lieve that the Lord Lieutenant would 
be disposed to grant a warrant against 
any alien who conducted himself pro- 
perly ; but, as far as those aliens were 
concerned who did not conduct them- 
selves properly, he (Captain Aylmer) 
should only be too glad if the Alien Act 
enabled the Home Secretary, or any 
other Minister of the Crown, to deprive 
them of the asylum they found in this 
country. It had been, and always would 
be, one of the points most against Eng- 
land on the Continent that our liberty 
in matters of this kind had run to ex- 
cess. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) had spoken of the many emi- 
nent men who, in 1848, spoke against 
the Alien Act ; and, amongst others, he 
had referred to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Bright). Well, all he 
(Captain Aylmer) could say was, that he 
sincerely trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would excuse him for saying it— 
would not be so foolish on this occasion 
as he was in 1848. There was much 
more danger from foreign plotters now 
than there was in 1848, because the im- 
proved means of communication had 
rendered the country more easily acces- 
sible. A man who, in the present day, 
concocted his plots one Sunday in 
America could dine on the following 
Sunday in England. It would be im- 
possible to put down revolution in Ire- 
land—and he feared that there was 
something akin to revolution existing 
there—if they kept the door open for 
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revolutionists on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, that, looking as 
he did, and always had done, on the 
Irish people as fellow-subjects, he de- 
sired to see the two countries governed 
on the same lines as far as possible ; and 
he therefore supported the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and learned Gen- 


.tleman. He would go further than that 


—he would adopt the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), and say that he would support 
the whole Bill for England, if England 
were in the same demoralized state as 
Ireland, and if in England it were com- 
mon to hear of cases of murder and out- 
rage on human beings besides the 
maiming of cattle. If the whole country 
were permeated by secret societies, he 
was sure that every Member on the 
Liberal side of the House would be 
willing to support such a measure; and 
he would appeal to the patriotism of 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, if they were patriots, as they said 
they were, and say to them that if they 
wished to see law, order, and peace re- 
stored to Ireland, they should, in every 
way they possibly could, support this 
measure, in order to strengthen the hands 
of the Government and enable them to 
put down illegality and disorder. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
said he admired England and English 
institutions. Well, he (Mr. Wiggin) 
could say that he admired the Irish 
people—and he certainly admired the 
Trish ladies. However, he could assure 
hon. Members opposite that there was 
but one feeling in the country, and that 
was a desire to see Ireland in a state of 
peace and prosperity. There was no ill- 
feeling on the part of the English people 
towards Ireland. In fact, he ventured to 
say that if they were to go through the 
length and breadth of the land they 
would find that nine out of every ten 
people were admirably disposed towards 
Ireland. He was well acquainted with 
the political feeling in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham. He represented 
a constituency in that district, and he 
could assure the Irish Members that 
gentlemen who were well known there 
as advanced Liberals, and who were 
staunch supporters of his right hon. 
Friends the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) and the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
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Chamberlain) had within the last few 
days said to him—‘ Do all you can to 
support the Government, give them all 
the assistance you possibly can, and tell 
them to stick to their guns and carry 
their Bill.” Of course, there were some 
exceptions ; but he maintained that the 
vast majority of the people were with 
the Government in this matter. As he 
had said before, he had a strong affec- 
tion for Ireland and the Irish people. He 
desired—and the English people desired 
—to see peace and tranquillity restored to 
that country. He disliked to see the two 
countries governed on different lines. 
He would give to Ireland as much local 
self-government as we had in England, 
if that was what the Irish people meant 
by Home Rule ; but, at the same time, 
Parliament must strengthen the hands of 
the Government to put down crime, and 
as long as crime was rampant, the 
Government would, in their efforts to 
suppress it, have the support of the 
English people. He would not detain 
the Committee longer. He seldom 
spoke, but he felt strongly on this 
question. He knew that this question 
was animating the minds of the people 
of England of all classes; and he was 
glad to find the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister present, because he 
could assure him that what he had said 
was perfectly correct. He (Mr. Wiggin) 
had the pleasure of meeting most of the 
leading men in Birmingham, and he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that in all the feeling was strong that 
the hands of the Government ought in 
this matter to be strengthened in every 
possible way. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
was sure the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had excited the gratitude 
of Irishmen by the compliments which 
he had paid to their country; and he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that, 
notwithstanding his professed admira- 
tion for the Irish ladies, if he visited 
Ireland he would do so without exciting 
any jealousy. [A Jaugh.| He simply 
made this observation to repel the in- 
sinuation that they were a jealous people, 
and certainly, so far as he was concerned, 
he was very much disposed to answer 
the appeal of the hon. Gentleman that 
they should consider the question be- 
fore the Committee entirely on national 
grounds. He had listened very carefully 
to the discussion on the Amendment, 
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because he had felt disposed to be guided 
in his vote chiefly by what the majority 
of English and Scotch Members them- 
selves thought on this question. He 
was considerably impressed by the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel) ; and if he 
could only agree with him as to the 
means to be adopted towards the end 
which he had in view, he should have 
no hesitation whatever in supporting, 
however feebly, his speech and walking 
in the same Lobby as the hon. Gentle- 
man. But the Irish Members opposed 
the renewal of the Alien Act in Ireland 
on the ground that they did not believe 
that that was the best means for dealing 
with those aliens whose presence in Ire- 
land might be calculated to endanger 
the peace and tranquillity of that coun- 
try. From all he had heard from Eng- 
lish Gentlemen of different political 
Parties, he was inclined to look on his 
own country with more hope than, 
perhaps, many descriptions of that coun- 
try which they had heard in that House 
would warrant. He supposed it was 
generally believed that the atrocity 
carried out in the Phoenix Park some 
time ago was carried out byaliens. He 
was certainly one who shared that 
opinion ; and he believed, from the cold- 
blooded audacity with which it was 
carried out, it must have been planned 
somewhere out of Ireland. He had 
heard it suggested that the wicked design 
was planned in the City of London. It 
might have been planned in London or 
in Paris, or in some other Continental 
city which was crowded with members 
of the International, the Dynamatic, or 
Communistic Organization, for he did 
not know what name to apply to it. It 
changed its name and its tactics, and 
that was the reason why it was dealt 
with by measures of this kind. Although, 
by this clause, they would enable the 
police officers to make a great deal of 
fuss, they would not enable them to lay 
their hands on the real criminals. It 
seemed to him that the only remedy for 
dealing with aliens, and dealing with 
all persons in the community in such a 
way as to strengthen the hands of the 
Government in the maintenance of 
public order, lay in an efficient police 
system. Take a look at the condition 
of Ireland. When the atrocity was com- 
mitted in the Phosnix Park, the Govern- 
ment in Dublin was possessed, as it was 
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possessed now, with absolute power of 
arrest. It could arrest aliens as it 
could arrest ordinary citizens; and there 
could be no doubt whatever that if, 
through the inquiries of the police, the 
Irish Government at that time was 
made aware of the presence, in the City 
of Dublin, of persons who had come 
there to carry out this dreadful design, 
the Government would have exercised * 
the power of arrest against them. Why 
did they not do it? Simply because 
they were not conscious of the men’s 
presence. The revival of the Alien Act 
was simply a means of putting aliens 
on their guard; and the Government 
would have, in the last resort, to rely 
upon their police, and it was an efficient 
police, and it was an efficient detective 
force alone which could enable them to 
anticipate the machinations of these 
desperate people. They were told that 
the movement which the Government 
had to deal with in Ireland was no 
longer agrarian ; they were told it was 
political. He ventured to think it was, 
perhaps, neither agrarian or political. 
As far as it was a dangerous movement, 
it was a Communistic movement; and 
it was the men who felt they were justi- 
fied in allying themselves, no matter how 
remotely, with the Communistic associa- 
tions on the Continent that were to be 
dreaded in Great Britain and Ireland— 
gentlemen who came forward with 
schemes for the regeneration of society, 
which schemes, he ventured to say, were 
just as impracticable as building a rail- 
road to the moon. Some of the men, 
like the enthusiasts of all races and of 
all times, had grand ideas, undoubtedly, 
for the public welfare. Some of them 
were men who were actuated by pure 
motives; but men of that stamp were 
not aware of the terrible movement to 
which they were lending their support 
and sanction. That Communistic spirit, 
which was not exclusively agrarian, 
which was decidedly not political, had 
taken a strong hold of most of the 
nations of Europe, and an attempt 
would be made to propagate its doc- 
trines. ‘The way to cope with this spirit 
was not by repressive laws, but first of 
all by removing every just grievance of 
which the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland had to complain, and by winning 
the people to the side of the Government 
for the maintenance of law and order, 
by making them feel that the Govern- 
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ment was a part of themselves, and that 
its object was to promote their welfare 
and to faithfully represent their interests. 
For these reasons he was afraid he 
should have to wait for enlightenment 
as to the course he should have to 
pursue in the division on this subject. 
Perhaps. it would not be unreasonable 


_if an appeal were made to the right 


hon. and learned Gentleman who was 
in charge of this Bill to announce what 
the policy of the Government might be 
in reference to this movement. He 
should be very glad to hear the Go- 
vernment’s summing-up of the views 
which had been expressed on both sides 
of the House. He did not believe that 
the revival of this Act would increase 
the power of the Government over the 
aliens whom it ought to be their object 
to crush, and that while it would be 
calculated to create great irritation, and 
possibly to give offence to many foreign 
Governments, thereby involving this 
country in many complications, it would 
not materially or appreciably strengthen 
the power to get rid of desperate cha- 
racters. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) had made 
a very ingenious speech; but, strange 
to say, he was not convinced by his own 
arguments, and he concluded by saying 
that he should wait for further light 
before coming to a final decision. He 
(Mr. Gibson) could understand this ques- 
tion being regarded from an Irish point 
of view in reference to the whole clause, 
and he could understand Irishmen and 
hon. Members from Ireland saying that 
they were against the whole clause, that 
they would not deal, in any shape or 
form, with the restoration of law against 
aliens; but he must say he had seen very 
great logical objections in the way of hon. 
Members from Ireland now intervening 
on this Amendment, and saying that 
although it might be arguable to apply 
the law against aliens in Ireland, still 
they saw an objection to including Eng- 
land and Scotland within the prohibi- 
tion. Was the case made out in any 
way that at present it was desirable 
there should be some restrictions upon 
allowing aliens to remain in Ireland? 
He ventured to think there were few 
people in that House who had listened 
to the arguments advanced during this 
debate, and who were acquainted with 
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the state of affairs in Ireland, who must 
not recognize that a vast proportion of 
the difficulties which now existed in Ire- 
land arose from the presence of aliens. 
When appalling acts were committed in 
Ireland, it was at once said that they 
were the acts of aliens. It was the ex- 
cuse that was used for endeavouring to 
free Ireland from the stain of crime; 
and, therefore, it was practically impos- 
sible to say that it was not wise and rea- 
sonable that there should be some re- 
striction used for regulating the presence 
of aliens in Ireland. It had been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Roxburgh- 
shire (Mr. A. Elliot) that no case had 
been made out for extending the Alien 
Act to England and Scotland. They must 
look at this question from a broad point 
of view ; and, as was pointed out earlier 
in the debate, by the right hon. and 
gallant Member for Wigtown (Sir John 
Hay), were the Committee prepared 
to make the rest of the United King- 
dom an Alsatia for the aliens who, find- 
ing it not safe to remain in Ireland, 
found it safe to withdraw to England 
and Scotland, and carry on their machi- 
nations here against the peace of Ire- 
land? Had they no reason to complain 
after the very recent experience in Eng- 
land, and it might be in Scotland ? 
Had they no reason to believe that those 
who were aliens in this country were 
somewhat abusing the right of asylum. 
The hon. Member for Roxburgh (Mr. 
A. Elliot) pointed out that the law had 
not broken down in England. That, of 
course, was a statement entitled to some 
consideration, if this was a criminal 
clause; but it was not a criminal clause 
—it was a preventive and safeguarding 
clause. This was a clause which merely 
expelled aliens whose presence might not 
be for the good of the country, and who 
might bea disturbing element in England 
as well as in Ireland; to expel men who 
did not exactly come within the grip of the 
Criminal Law—men who were not here 
for bond fide purposes, who were not 
here for asylum from their own country, 
who were not here for protection, who 
were not here for pleasure, who were 
not here for trade; but who were here 
for mischief. For the best purposes of 
the common Empire to which we all be- 
longed, we would tell those aliens it was 
better for them to go elsewhere, where 
they might have possibly some legiti- 
mate pursuits. An expression had been 
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used more than once in the course of 
this debate that the right of asylum in 
this country should be protected. He 
hoped it always would be. He hoped 
that everyone who was acquainted with 
the history of this country would ever 
safely protect the sacred right of asylum 
that England had always held out to 
those who were compeiled to leave their 
own country. But great care must be 
taken that this right of asylum was not 
abused, and that England was not made, 
and that Scotland was not made, and 
that Ireland should not be made a place 
for those who were aliens, retaining the 
right of their own citizenship, to break 
the law, and to encourage those who 
might otherwise live in peace to enter 
into lawless and treasonable courses. 

Coronet NOLAN asked if the Amend- 
ment was within the scope of the Bill? 
The Preamble of the Bill stated that 
the Bill was intended for the prevention 
and repression of crime in Ireland. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It is rather late 
for the hon. and gallant Member to put 
this question. The Committee have al- 
ready decided the following words :— 

“That the Alien Act is hereby re-enacted, 

and shall continue in force for the same period 
as this Act.” 
We have reached the word ‘Act,’ in 
line 37 ; and when an hon. Member pro- 
poses the omission of all the subsequent 
words of the clause, the Chair has no 
power to prevent that proposal being 
submitted to the Committee. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that after 
all that had been said, and after the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel), he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
say a word on this Amendment if it had 
not been for the speech addressed to the 
Committee by the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo( Mr. O’Connor Power). 
He listened to that speech with deep 
interest. The power of speaking which 
the hon. and learned Member possessed 
compelled attention to him when he 
rose; and he would go further, and say 
that the manly independence the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had often shown 
during the last two or three years en- 
titled him to the respect of the Commit- 
tee. He listened with care to the hon. 
and learned Member’s words, and he 
thought that upon the hon. and learned 
Member’s words he could command his 
vote for this Amendment. What did 
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the hon. and learned Membersay? He 
said— 

“The great dangers to which you in England 
and Treland are subject are the conspiracies of 
those foreigners engaged in Communistic de- 
signs.” 

And he went on to say that— 

‘‘ Your task should be, not to erent to get 
rid of them, but to show to the people of Ire- 
land that you make them part of the Govern. 
ment, that you are their friends, and that for 
them you would pass remedial legislation.” 


Now, he asked the hon. and learned 
Member to be candid. What had this 
House been engaged in during the 
whole of this Parliament but in an at- 
tempt to give remedial legislation to 
Ireland? [An hon. Memser: Coercion. | 
Who was it who stood in the way 
of remedial legislation for Ireland ? 
What was the great danger that was 
really foreshadowed, if they looked a 
little deeply into this question? [An 
hon. Memser: Ooercion.] He would 
tell the hon. Member who interrupted 
him what it was. It was that the 
atrocities, the maimings, the murders, 
the disorder, and the disregard of all 
law in Ireland, might turn away from 
Ireland the feelings of England, which 
had been so lavishly, of late, poured out 
towards Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen might 
smile at that, but let them not mistake. 
It would not require very much to 
turn public feeling in England rudely 
against Ireland. They had seen the 
sacrifices that Englishmen and Scotch- 
men had made; how they, with griev- 
ances of their own, with questions of 
their own which had been long ripe for 
settlement, had consented to put them 
aside, year after year, suffering, as they 
had been, under bad trade and bad 
harvests—had consented to have their 
grievances set aside in order solely 
to do justice to Ireland. He had 
been a Member of that House longer, 
perhaps, than some of those hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who smiled at his 
words had seen the light in this world. 
He declared that never before had there 
been a Parliament so thoroughly deter- 
mined as this one was, at the outset, to 
do justice to Ireland; and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were patriots, he ap- 
pealed to them not to throw the good 
feeling of England away. There was a 
limit to the patience of England, and he 
entreated hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, 
if they valued their country, and if they 
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really set that store which they said 
they did upon the prosperity of their 
country, not to continue in the course, 
which he warned them was rapidly ex- 
asperating the people of England, and 
turning them from the Irish people. 
Parliament desired to give remedial 
legislation to Ireland; but who stood 
in the way? Why, those who were en- 
gaged in Communistic designs abroad ; 
and in order that Parliament might re- 
move any injustice that existed in Ire- 
land, it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have full power to deal 
with those men. It was a sad blow to 
the Members of the Liberal Party that 
for one day, or for one hour, the proud 
boast of this country should belowered— 
namely, that these shores were open to 
the alien, and the foreigner, and the 
refugee of all countries. But they were 
prepared, in case of necessity, to make 
this sacrifice. They valued their House 
of Commons, with its Rules and its pro- 
cedure, as they had known it all their 
lives. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
broken that down, and now the Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party were prepared 
to alter that procedure, as they would 
be prepared to make a sacrifice of the 
proud boast he had referred to. He 
would tell the Home Secretary that, so 
far as his humble opinion went, if the 
Government should think fit to adopt 
the Amendment which had been moved, 
the people of this country would be 
ready to accept this Amendment. The 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. 
Elliot) argued that the law was suffi- 
cient in England to deal with any crime 
that was committed in England. Yes; 
juries in England had no sympathy with 
crime, and happily had little fear of the 
consequences of doing their duty. But 
it was not against crime committed in 
England that this Amendment was 
aimed ; it was against plottings in Eng- 
land. That was a point which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. A. Elliot) did not touch. 
He confessed it was painful to him to 
stand up and advocate the adoption by 
the Government of such an Amend- 
ment as this; but he had to remember 
that whilst they did not forget those 
Constitutional privileges, and those proud 
boasts of our freedom, they had a great 
task before them. They had set their 
hands to removing every injustice that 
could be complained of from Ireland ; 
and they were determined, while they 
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would pursue this object to the end, 
they would pursue it with due respect 
to the maintenance of law and order. 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Whitbread) had spoken of 
the sacrifice that he and others were 
called upon to make of one of the 
proudest boasts of England. For his 
part, he was quite prepared to make 
that sacrifice if it was necessary for the 
peace of the country and the repression 
of disorder. Provision ought to be made 
to meet the case of an alien who should 
come here from Ireland before the pub- 
lication in that country of an order of 
the Lord Lieutenant for his deporta- 
tion, and also for the case of an alien 
who should come to some town on 
the English coast from America or else- 
where, for the purpose of either en- 
gaging in plots against the peace in Ire- 
land or in England. Looking at it from 
this point of view, he fully recognized 
the necessity for the Amendment which 
it was proposed to make. He was pre- 
pared to vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause he thought if they were prepared 
to re-enact the Alien Act, as they pro- 
posed to do by so much of the Bill as 
had already been passed, they would be 
giving it a faulty and half-hearted ap- 
plication if they saddled it with the 
proviso which was contained in the 
clause as at present drawn. He exceed- 
ingly regretted the necessity for any re- 
enactment of the Alien Act. He ex- 
ceedingly valued the proud boast of this 
country that its shores were open to every 
alien of every Foreign Power. But while 
we admitted an alien to reside here for 
any legitimate purpose, England had 
never felt bound or entitled to admit or 
harbour aliens, once those aliens came 
here to plot against the peace of the coun- 
try which had given them shelter ; and it 
made no difference whether they plotted 
against the peace of Ireland, or whe- 
ther they plotted against the peace of 
England, or whether they used their 
residence in England for the purpose of 
plotting against the peace of Ireland, or 
whether they used their residence in 
Ireland for plotting against the peace of 
England. ‘Therefore, if he looked at 
the question from this point of view, he 
could not help thinking that the proviso 
to re-enact the Alien Act for a limited 
time in Ireland alone would greatly im- 
pair the usefulness of the clause. He 
could quite understand the Irish Mem- 
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bers objecting to a re-enactment of the 
Alien Act at all, on the ground that it 
was unnecessary, and that it was an in- 
fringement of their liberties, and an in- 
fringement of the principle recognized 
of admitting aliens; but that was not 
the question at this moment. He could 
understand their taking that view ; but 
he could not understand their saying 
that if the Act was to apply at all it 
must not applyto the United Kingdom as 
well as to Ireland. The Committee had 
got to that portion of the clause which 
provided that the Alien Act should con- 
tinue in force for the same period as 
this Bill, and what was now being con- 
sidered was not whether the Alien Act 
should be in force at all, for that had 
been settled, but the question was, as- 
suming that the Alien Act was re-enacted, 
was it to apply to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, or only to Ireland? He 
could understand English or Scotch 
Members objecting to its applying to 
England or Scotland ; but he could not 
understand Irish Members objecting to 
it. He could understand Irishmen ob- 
jecting to its applying to Ireland ; but 
he could not understand their objection 
to its applying to Great Britain. A great 
deal had been said in the Committee 
against special legislation for Ireland ; 
but here Gentlemen were found sup- 
porting, by opposing this Amendment, 
such special legislation. What the 
Committee were asked to do was to 
extend this provision to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and although that was 
a great sacrifice for English Members to 
make, they were prepared to make that 
sacrifice ; and, so far as he was concerned, 
he should vote for the Amendment, and 
he hoped the Government would accept 
it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought this de- 
bate had been distinguished not only by 
speeches of far more than ordinary in- 
terest, but by far greater consensus of 
feeling than he had ever before seen yet 
on any Irish question. He thought he 
was not misinterpreting the feelings of 
the Committee when he said that the 
immense majority of the supporters of 
the Government were in accord with 
Members on the opposite side in hoping 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment. Whether he looked at the 
sng view taken by the hon. Mem- 

er for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel), 
or the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
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Whitbread), or recalled the cold passion- 
less view of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch {Mr. Horace Davey), 
the speeches of all those Gentlemen 
tended to the same result, and showed 
that the feeling of the Committee was 
almost unanimously in favour of this 
Amendment. Seeing that agreement of 
opinion on both sides of the House, it 
would ill-become him to refer now to the 
individual political statements and pro- 
phecies made in March, 1880, by the 
great Rival of that day to the present 
Prime Minister. He did not refer to 
them to cast any reflection on his politi- 
cal opponents, but merely to remind the 
Committee that the great statesman who 
had gone from us, who most accurately 
described the actual condition of Ireland 
in 1880, was the statesman who, of all 
men, was most sensible of the condition 
of Ireland, and alive to the terrible fact 
that the danger of the present time 
would be what was known as Interna- 
tional Societies—that was to say, a com- 
munity of crime throughout the world, 
which had been very much increased by 
the additional means of communication 
that now existed, and by the invention 
of science in chemistry and electricity, 
which had been turned to the vilest pur- 
poses by the worst class of men. These 
additional facilities, which were pressed 
into the service of the agents of wicked- 
ness, made the position now very dif- 
ferent from that in 1848, when the 
Alien Act was passed. It was not to 
the point to compare any speeches made 
now by Irishmen with speeches made at 
that time. If the speeches made now by 
Irishmen were not nearly so bad as those 
made in 1848, the power of aliens to do 
mischief was now infinitely more than it 
was then. He hoped all hon. Members 
below the Gangway who had studied the 
Alien Act of 1848—and he would only 
say that it was as mild as it could pos- 
sibly be to meet the exigencies of the 
case—and, therefore, he hoped he should 
hear no more of such arguments as those 
advanced by the hon. Member for Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. A. Elliot). He would 
only add that the one great principle in 
every community which overrode all 
others was this—Salus popult suprema 
lex. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
extremely sorry that the point of Order 
raised by the hon. Member for Galway 
had not been admitted by the Chairman, 
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and he could not for a moment but think 
that had there been any idea in the 
mind of the public that a part of the 
British Constitution was to be voted 
away in Committee without notice, half 
London would have been down at Old 
Palace Yard. [Sir James Lawrence: 
No, no!] The hon. Member for Lam- 
beth might say ‘‘ No, no!” but he ven- 
tured to say that some thousands of that 
hon. Gentleman’s constituents would 
have been the first to take part in such 
a demonstration. Nothing of the kind 
now proposed was necessary for this pur- 
pose. The hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) had said it was not a 
question of crime committed in this 
country, for which he admitted there 
was ample strength of law at present, 
but that it was against the plotting of 
crime in this country that that proposal 
was directed. But could not crime be 
as well plotted in Paris as it could in 
London, and in New York as well as in 
Liverpool? Experience had taught us 
that it could be as well plotted in those 
places as in London, and there was no 
necessity for anything of this kind in 
England. There was no sympathy with 
erime amongst any class of our country- 
men, whether they were rich or poor. 
The home of a poor labourer was such a 
police barracks in favour of order and 
the protection of life and property in 
this country as were the homes of the 
rich, and to apply a clause of this kind 
to England would be a disgrace to the 
House of Commons. What was to be 
done in a case of this kind? Was the 
Committee going to vote away, without 
Notice from the Government, and with- 
out any proposal from the Government, 
but on the mere suggestion of a private 
Member, rights which had existed for 
centuries? Were they going to destroy 
the home of asylum which this country 
had afforded to legitimate and proper 
refugees? He did not like sailing so 
near the point as the adoption of this 
Amendment would be, and he would 
not agree to it for a moment. He did 
not like to make pledges, for it was 
always unwise to pledge oneself too 
deeply; but if this Amendment were in- 
serted in the four corners of the Bill, 
there would be an opposition through- 
out the country as strong as in Ireland, 
for it would be an insult and a piece of 
treachery to the people of this country, 
and would bring about the ears of the 
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House of Commons and the Government 
a hornet’s nest. He sincerely hoped 
the Government would oppose with all 
the power in its possession so unex- 
pected, so extraordinary, and so mon- 
strous a proposition. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he knew the 
hon. Member who had just spoken repre- 
sented, to a considerable extent, the view 
of a very large portion of the trades 
unions and the working classes; but he 
thought he himself knew as much of the 
views of the working classes as the hon. 
Member opposite. The hon. Member 
was right in saying that the working 
classes had no sympathy with crime, or 
with any effort to create disturbance or 
disorder in Great Britain or Ireland ; but 
he was also convinced that the people 
of this country would not regard any 
well directed effort to make crime im- 
possible in Ireland with either indigna- 
tion or any other feeling of anger. They 
would be entirely satistied if those who 
made use of the right of asylum which 
was afforded by this country to persons 
in distress ; but those people must be 
prevented from turning that asylum into 
a means of attacking the institutions of 
the country. The danger against which 
it was necessary to guard was the danger 
of conspiracy against our institutions, 
which were necessary to liberty. He 
desired to preserve that liberty, and to 
preserve the right of everyone to trade, 
to live and to work in perfect and abso- 
lute security; but the conspiracy which 
now existed in Ireland, and which was 
fomented by aliens from other countries, 
was a conspiracy against the liberties 
and the rights of the people both of this 
country and of Ireland. He did not 
believe there was a single workman in 
London who had the least sympathy 
with the men who resorted to London, 
not as a refuge for honest shelter from 
the consequences of political opinions 
which they might have held on the Con- 
tinent, but for the purpose of concocting 
crime, and inciting those who were now 
concocting crime in Ireland. What was 
really the position of the case? It was 
proposed—and the Committee, he be- 
lieved, were pretty nearly unanimous— 
to give powers to the Government to de- 
port aliens from Ireland who might have 
resorted to Ireland for the purpose of 
conspiracy and wrong. As the clause at 
present stood, such men had only to slip 
across the Channel by one of the many 
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steamers passing between England and 
Ireland and so at once become safe, and 
by means of the telegraph and post-office 
they could carry on their business from 
this country. In London they could more 
easily be lost sight of; but they might 
be engaged in business respecting which 
it would be exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain evidence. In this country he did not 
doubt that if charges could be brought 
against them, and established, English 
juries would convict ; but the difficulty 
was to get evidence, although there 
might be abundant evidence to satisfy 
the Home Secretary that they were pro- 
secuting business injurious to the safety 
of the country. Under these circum- 
stances, it was for the good of the coun- 
try, and for the good of honest and 
peaceable men, who desired to preserve 
the liberties of this country and the se- 
curities for honest labour and industry, 
that such men as these should be de- 
ported. He trusted that the Government 
would see reason to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he hoped the 
Government would do nothing of the 
kind. If there was one sad moral to 
be drawn from the present state of af- 
fairs, it was the saddening and demo- 
ralizing effect of necessary restrictions of 
liberty ; and it was painful to him to 
see how hon. Members were discussing 
this matter, as though a great principle 
could be departed from with insuffi- 
cient reasoning and mere shreds of dis- 
course. The hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) had made a strong ap- 
peal, and he trusted much more to that 
hon. Member’s knowledge of what the 
working classes felt than even to the 
knowledge of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) who had given his 
view ; and, at all events, the people of 
this country would feel that they were 
losing a principle which had been the 
proud boast of this country of giving 
asylum for the distressed all over the 
world—for those who were flying from 
oppression at home because of political 
offences. In 1848 the Alien Act was 
passed with the greatest misgivings, and 
this power was given for a year ; but elo- 
quent voices were raised against it, and 
the Representativesof the Whigs strongly 
defended this long-treasured principle of 
asylum being preserved. But now it 
was proposed, at this hour of the night, 
and by a side-wind, to gradually fritter 
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away this great principle, without warn- 
ing to the people ; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment, not having given any signs so 
far, would yet show that there were men 
on the Treasury Bench who still appre- 
ciated and would respond to the old 
feeling, and would say that what hon. 
Members were now pleading for was not 
merely a sentiment, or, at all events, if 
it was a sentiment, it was so ennobling a 
sentiment that it should be preserved. 
That sentiment gave the tone to all our 
feelings in defence of those institutions 
which we called liberty, and he hoped 
the Committee would stand by their old 
love of liberty, and not be deluded by 
reasons from the Conservative Benches 
into parting with what they so greatly 
valued. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had con- 
tended that the extension of the provi- 
sions of the Alien Act to this country 
might involve the Government in difficult 
complications with foreign countries. He 
(Mr. Gregory) could not see that it would 
in the slightest degree affect our rela- 
tions with other countries. The object 
of the Alien Act was solely confined ‘‘ to 
the peaceand tranquillity of this Realm ;’’ 
it had nothing to do with our foreign re- 
lations. The right of asylum had been 
abused, and he confessed he should not 
be sorry to see it restricted. The in- 
corporation of the Alien Act in this Act 
would have that effect. The Secretary 
of State, or the Lord Lieutenant, as the 
case might be, would have the power to 
remove an alien who it was alleged was 
in any way disturbing the peace and 
tranquillity of the Realm; but the alien 
would have the right of protest against 
his removal, and the Secretary of State 
would be bound to submit the matter to 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. Under 
no circumstances could the Act operate 
prejudicially to an alien who was not 
guilty of any practices subversive to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Realm. 
What, he might ask, would be the effect 
if this clause in respect to aliens were 
not to operate here? Why, that any 
person who desired to disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of the Realm had only 
to cross St. George’s Channel and carry 
on his nefarious designs here. It was 
said the people of England had nothing 
to fear from the operations of aliens in 
this country. If the people of Liverpool, 
or Manchester, or even Glasgow, were 
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consulted on the subject, it would be 
found they would tell a very different 
story, and that there were fears and 
apprehensions recently entertained in 
those towns in regard to the practices of 
aliens which would tend to make the 
people of those places very glad to see 
restrictions placed upon the presence of 
aliens in their midst. Even in London 
itself the people had not been free from 
apprehension. There was evidence of 
the presence in London of men who 
were animated by motives which were 
subversive of all law and order. He 
could not help thinking that it would 
add very materially to the peace and 
tranquillity of England, as well as 
of Ireland, if the Amendment were 
adopted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we have 
listened on this Bench with respectful 
attention and with great interest to this 
debate. Unhappily, all those who have 
addressed the Committee on this subject 
have spoken without any ulterior or 
collateral view of the merits of the case, 
and we thank the Committee for the 
assistance it has given us in that re- 
spect. From the moment that this 
Amendment appeared upon the Notice 
Paper, it was impossible that the Mem- 
bers of the Government should but feel 
that it had important claims to their 
favourable notice. It was evidently a 
flaw and imperfection in the operative 
character of the Act that it should bein 
the power of persons who had not been 
in Ireland, or of persons who, having 
been in Ireland, had not been the object 
of any initial process there, to come over 
into England, and from a position within 
a few hours of that country, and from 
which they might be in daily and almost 
hourly communication with Ireland, be 
enabled to prosecute their nefarious 
designs. With regard, therefore, to 
the efficacy of the Act, there is a 
strong primd facie recommendation of 
the Amendment. I am bound to say I 
have always felt strongly and bitterly 
the force of the reproach which arises 
out of any inequality of the law, and 
especially of penal and restrictive law, 
between England and Ireland. Toa 
certain extent, I have a predisposition 
rather to accept for England, if I can, a 
law which is necessary for Ireland, and 
which we intend to impose upon Ireland. 
I do not carry that proposition beyond a 
certain limit ; but within a certain limit 
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it certainly in my mind exists. I abhor 
inequality of law in matters touching 
rights and liberties, and some length I 
would go, if I could, to avoid that ine- 
quality. I admit, however, that that 
cannot be made a determining considera- 
tion. Let me turn to the objections which 
have been made to the adoption of this 
Amendment. They have been three. 
The first was that the law was not re- 
quired for our own internal purposes. 
No one can for a moment think of dis- 
puting that proposition. It was stated 
so clearly and so strongly by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. Elliot). But then that argu- 
ment, if admitted as a proposition, does 
not touch the case; because the whole 
strength of the case turns not upon the 
necessity of the proposed provision for 
any English purposes, but upon its ne- 
cessity as an ancillary and auxiliary 
arrangement for the operative powers of 
the provision. So I must go further, and 
I cannot be deterred by that objection 
from the acceptance of the Amendment. 
Well, then I come to the point which has 
been so strongly put by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), and my hon. Friend 
the Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). 
They have in warm terms—the warmth 
of which I cannot wonder at, and which 
I cannot complain of in the slightest de- 
gree—denounced the Amendment as one 
abandoning, in principle, what is called 
the right of asylum ; but, Sir, Iam bound 
to say that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gregory), who has just sit down, has 
shown in the most conclusive manner 
that although, undoubtedly, we may be 
called upon to make a certain amount of 
sacrifice, yet we are not called upon by 
the adoption of the Amendment to make 
the enormous sacrifice which my two 
hon. Friends pointed out. They appear 
to think that after the passing of this 
Amendment every alien coming to this 
country will remain here at the mercy of 
the Executive Government. Now, Sir, 
that is as far as possible from the fact. 
I have only to go a point beyond the 
hon. Member (Mr. Gregory), who has 
just spoken, and to call the attention of 
the Committee to the express words of 
the Act of 1848, which it is proposed to 
re-enact, and the Committee will per- 
ceive that every alien coming to this 
country will, if we adopt this Amend- 
ment, remain precisely as he was before 
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in regard to all his rights, in regard to 
his relations with his own Government, 
and to every foreign Government, ex- 
cepting in the single case that he makes 
himself responsible for the machinations 
against the peace and tranquillity of this 
Realm. This has been declared by the 
legislators of 1848 in terms the most 
unequivocal—terms which are twice re- 
peated inthe Preamble. The opening 
words of the Preamble are— 

‘¢ Whereas it is expedient for the due security 
and peace and tranquillity of the realm that 
provision should be made, for a time to be 
limited, respecting aliens arriving or resident in 
the Kingdom.” 

For the due security of the peace and 
tranquillity of the Realm and for no other 
object, not for the due security and peace 
and tranguillity of any other country. 
This is a domestic purpose to which every 
country must give the first place in its 
estimation, and the fulfilment and ac- 
complishment of which were really the 
features which made this country so de- 
sirable for aliens, forif we could not offer 
to aliens the opportunity of coming into 
the country, to be guarded by law and 
secured by law, the privilege of asylum 
would be a poor privilege indeed. In 
1848 Parliament was not satisfied with 
the general declaration I have read ; but 
in a later portion of the Preamble it 
bound the Secretary of State, or the Vice- 
roy of Ireland, as the case might be, to 
proceed upon written information, and 
that written information was to go ex- 
pressly into the particular case. The 
words of the Preamble were to the effect 
that for the preservation of the peace and 
tranquillity of some part of the Realm it 
was expedient to remove a certain alien 
or aliens who might be in that part; and, 
therefore, I put it to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), 
that with the general right of asylum 
for aliens we are not called upon, by the 
Amendment of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Morgan Lloyd), to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree. But, Sir, 
I come to the third point which has 
been urged against this Amendment. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) has strongly urged 
that this isan Amendment which it is 
now proposed we should adopt without 
Notice. That is not intended, I am 
quite sure, as a reproach against the 
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Mover of the Amendment. The Mover 
of the Amendment had done everything 
in his power to give Notice of his inten- 
tion; but it is certainly quite time that 
the people of this country at large be- 
lieve that we are engaged in considering 
an Irish Bill; I do not believe that at 
the present moment they have the least 
idea that any principle affecting the law 
and liberties in England is contained in 
this Irish Bill. The Government arrive 
at this conclusion. We feel bound to 
acknowledge the force of the arguments 
in favour of this proposition; but we 
also feel that it might not be right to 
ask the Committee to vote upon it at 
this time. In giving that declaration, I 
do not wish to reserve any locus penitentia 
on the part of the Government. We 
have heard the arguments; we have 
tested and ascertained in debate the opi- 
nions of the Representatives of the peo- 
ple; we are satisfied that the judgment 
of the Committee is largely, and in a 
greatly prevailing degree, favourable to 
the proposal. We think, however, that 
it would be only fair that, as the subject 
is one new to the country, some time 
should be allowed before we vote upon 
it. [Mr. Biccar: Oh, oh!] The hon. 
Member says ‘‘ Oh, oh!”’ ‘hat may be 
his opinion. I am not going to ask the 
Committee to postpone the question 
until the next Parliament, or the next 
Session, or some remote period. I mean 
to do nothing of the kind; nor do I 
mean there to be any doubt as to what 
I have said. We accept the Amend- 
ment; but we think it fair that as this 
is an Irish Bill, and as the Amendment 
is one referring to the whole of Great 
Britain, we should not adopt the Amend- 
ment without its being known. I do not 
share the opinion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). I 
have the greatest respect for his autho- 
rity ; but I do not share his opinion as 
to the feeling which will prevail in the 
country. Still, we think we ought not 
to act in the dark, and our intention is 
to ask the Committee to allow the matter 
to be postponed until Report, which will 
arrive in the course of two or three days 
after the Bill has got through Commit- 
tee. That is the course we intend to 
take, and, on the whole, we think that 
would be the best course the Committee 
could adopt. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I am sorry that I did not hear the 
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greater part of this debate; but I must 
say that, having listened to the speech 
of the Prime Minister, I have heard 
that speech with the most unfeigned 
surprise. The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, from the beginning to 
almost the close of his speech, seemed 
to me to be one of the most conclusive 
and powerful arguments that even he 
has ever produced on any question sub- 
mitted to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman showed very plainly what, I 
have no doubt, has been impressed upon 
the Committee by other speakers—that 
this was a proposal, not made directly 
or primarily with a view to the condi- 
tion of England, but with a view to the 
superior efficacy of this Bill for the ad- 
ministration of Ireland. He showed 
that it would be impossible to apply the 
new Bill, which we are now discussing, 
with proper effect to Ireland, if you left 
a loophole which is left by the unre- 
stricted communication with England. 
He answered, as it seemed to me, with 
great cogency of reasoning, the objec- 
tions made to the introduction of this 
clause; but at the last moment, and 
after he had brought the mind of the 
Committee up to see the importance of 
the proposal, he tells us that we must 
pause, that we are not in the position in 
which we can give a decided vote on the 
subject; and that, although the Go- 
vernment accepts the proposal and is 

repared to stand by it, yet, because it 
is new to the country, it is necessary we 
should stop and consider it when we 
come to Report. I think that is a very 
false position to take. It seems to me 
that the Members of the House are 
elected by the constituencies to consider 
questions submitted to them, and to give 
their votes accroding to their views of 
the emergencies which may arise. If it 
could be said that the House was taken 
by surprise—if it could be said that the 
House required time to consider the 
proposal, I think it would be quite rea- 
sonable that full time should be given 
to those who are elected for the purpose 
of deliberation, to take into considera- 
tion all the points that might arise. But 
if the House has had full and fair warn- 
ing, as it is admitted that it has had, in 
this case, if the House has had an 
opportunity of making up its mind on this 
subject, I think itis taking an altogether 
false position to say that we must wait 
for the expression of the opinion of the 
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country before we give effect to the 
conclusion to which we ourselves are 
brought. How are we to get at the 
opinion of the country? Is it to be by 
articles in the morning newspapers or 
by addresses from the various constitu- 
encies? It seems to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman puts us altogether in a 
false position. If it be admitted that we 
have now reasonably considered the 
point, and if the Government themselves 
are prepared to admit the justice of the 
contention, I think that we should be 
taking an entirely false position, and it 
would display a want of courage on the 
part of the House, if we did not now 
decide the question. It is one of the 
great evils of the present time that there 
is a want of courage on the part of the 
Government. We hear expressions from 
Members of the House, who are dis- 
satisfied with one proposal or other, and 
when it comes to the point of giving 
effect to their convictions by their votes 
they shrink back. I think we ought to 
set our faces against such conduct as 
that; and if we are convinced, as I am, 
by such arguments as those which the 
Prime Minister has addressed to us, 
that this is a right step to take, I think 
it is a step which we ought to take 
now. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not think that the charge which 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
against the Government in this matter 
was at all a fair one. The truth was that 
the Government, in considering this 
matter, naturally desired to learn the 
opinion of the House—to hear the opi- 
nion of the Irish and Scotch Members. 
The Government had had that advantage 
—one which he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite did not enjoy—and, 
therefore, in that respect they had been 
able to test the opinion partially of the 
House. But the right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that though the House 
was moderately full to-night, still it 
was only a fraction of the Members who 
had had the opportunity of considering 
this subject. There were Members who 
were not present on this occasion, and 
who probably would be very much sur- 
prised in the morning if they found that 
this question had been decided. [‘*Oh!’’} 
That was a statement which was per- 
fectly well founded in fact. This, no 
doubt, was a very important matter, 
and it was most desirable that nobody 
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in the House or out of it should have a 
right to say that they had been taken by 
surprise. The Government had shown 
no want of courage whatever; but he 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman and 
some of those who sat behind him would 
take up any stone to fling at the Go- 
vernment. That was no reason why, in 
a matter of this importance, they should 
embark in small Party personalities of 
that description. There was a very im- 
portant matter to be determined, one on 
which the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench did not differ from Gentlemen 
opposite. Therefore, he was extremely 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have taken the opportunity of 
throwing every difficulty he could in the 
path of the Government. The Govern- 
ment thought that the best way of carry- 
ing this matter into effect was to give to 
everyone time to consider the proposi- 
tion. They had distinctly stated what 
the view of the Government upon the 
proposal was. There would be, within 
a very brief and reasonable space, an 
opportunity for finally engrafting the 
decision upon the Bill, and he could not 
think that that decision would come with 
less weight because it was made with 
full knowledge and upon complete deli- 
beration. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had put forward a most extra- 
ordinary plea for delaying the decision 
on this question. It was perfectly plain 
to him that the Government had got no 
policy whatever upon the subject. Last 
year he proposed this very measure on 
the third reading of the Protection of 
Person and Property Bill; but he was 
then overlooked by the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster). He 
then questioned the Home Secretary on 
the subject. He stated at that time that 
he was convinced that the American 
Government would object to their sub- 
ste being imprisoned without trial. 

o notice was taken of his remonstrance; 
but the prophecy he then ventured to 
make had been carried out to the letter. 
On the 24th of April, having heard that 
remonstrances had been made by the 
American Government against the im- 
prisonment of the American citizens 
under the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Act, he ventured to address a 
Question to the Prime Minister; but the 
right hon. Gentleman referred him to 
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the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who said he had nothing to do 
with the matter. In passing, he might 
say that it seemed to be the practice of 
the Prime Minister and the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to refer 
Questions one from the other. On the 
24th of April he asked the Prime Minis- 
ter whether the Government proposed 
to bring in any measure with regard 
to aliens on the lines of the 11 ¢ 12 
Vict., c. 20, and he was informed that 
the Government had no intention of 
bringing in such a measure. A few 
weeks afterwards, however, the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill in which they in- 
troduced the very provision he had ven- 
tured to suggest to them. On the first 
day of this Bill he put on the Amend- 
ment Paper the Amendment which was 
now before the Committee ; but he had 
withdrawn his priority in favour of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
now moved it, because he thought the 
Government might accept it more gra- 
ciously from one who always sat behind 
the Prime Minister than from one who 
constantly sat opposite to him. In re- 
gard to this Amendment, it seemed to 
him that if that Bill was passed dealing 
with aliens who had plotted against the 
Government, there ought to be the same 
power of dealing with them in Liverpool 
as in Dublin; and he could not conceive 
why the Government should neglect the 
means they had of preventing conspira- 
cies which might be arranged in any 
part of the country. Their objection 
could only be due to that cause. The 
Amendment had been on the Paper 
ever since the Bill was first brought in, 
and the whole country had had as much 
opportunity of judging of that Amend- 
ment as of any other of the Amendments 
proposed. It had never been argued by 
the Government that they ought to con- 
sult the country upon every item of the 
Bill; but because the right hon. Gentle- 
man saw that the Amendment recom- 
mended itself to the common sense of 
the Committee, and because he wished 
to preserve the self-conceit of the Go- 
vernment, he would not accept the 
Amendment, and tried to preserve his 
pride by saying the Government must 
appeal to the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made a most powerful 
appeal to the Committee in favour of 
this Amendment, and made use of argu- 
ments stronger than anyone else could 
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advance, and in language that was more 
powerful and picturesque than any other 
Member of the House could command; 
but because the Government did not 
know where they were, or whom to con- 
sult with—whether to make up with the 
Radicals or Whigs, the Government now 
proposed to postpone the Amendment to 
the Report, in order that the Government 
might see how the cat jumped. The 
Government were in great danger in 
exercising any power against aliens, ex- 
cept under special provisions; and this 
evening the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had informed the House that in 
Turkey, as well as in other countries, 
there was a law which enabled Govern- 
ments to deal with and expel aliens. 
That law did not exist in this country, 
and the House did not want the Govern- 
ment to have power to expel foreigners 
for political misdemeanours in their own 
countries, or to give them up for re- 
bellion against any Governments in 
their own countries ; but what the House 
wanted was, that if an alien committed 
an offence, or conspired to commit an 
offence, against the Realm, then the Go- 
vernment ought to have the power to 
expel him, or to call upon him to give 
security for good behaviour. No foreign 
Government could object to that, but 
they could object to special legislation 
for their subjects. The foreigner did 
not not stand on all-fours with the native 
of this country ; he could always appeal 
to his Government if he thought he was 
exposed to injustice ; and on this ground 
he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) appealed to 
the Government not to give way to the 
sentiment of false pride, but allow this 
Amendment to be carried without fur- 
ther postponement. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, notwithstanding the rather excited 
declamation to which the Committee had 
just listened, he believed the Govern- 
ment had come to a wise conclusion in 
not attempting to decide this matter this 
evening. Afterall, what was the object 
of the stage of Report? It was to give 
an opportunity to the House to recon- 
sider, after mature deliberation, any 
questions which, in the course of Com- 
mittee, might have been unexpectedly 
brought forward, and which in Com- 
mittee itself could not arise at a point at 
which the Committee would wish to have 
them finally settled. He would ask hon. 
Members who had been in Committee 
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this evening, and did not come down, like 
the Leader of the Opposition and the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), at the eleventh hour, 
to tell the Committee, while they had not 
heard the arguments, yet they had fully 
made up their minds—he would ask the 
Committee whether they really thought 
this question, which had been brought 
forward in an unexpected manner to a 
certain extent, should be disposed of 
with a rush this evening? He did not 
mean to cast any reflection upon his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Morgan Lloyd), 
and all he meant was that to many Mem- 
bers the question was comparatively 
new. He believed the course recom- 
mended by the Government was far 
wiser, and that it would be better to wait 
and apply the old proverb—‘* When in 
doubt do nothing.” He had always had 
a great respect for that proverb, and he 
believed that very often it might save 
individuals, and even Governments, from 
acting ina hurry. He did not desire to 
prejudge this question, but he certainly 
thought the Government were wise in 
asking for time to be fully informed on the 
matter. Nobody could have heard the 
debate without feeling that complicated 
issues were involved, and that the Com- 
mittee and the House would gain time by 
some further discussion; and he appealed 
to the Government not to be hurried by 
the excitement of the moment, but to 
give time for the question to be fully 
considered and fairly placed before the 
country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the course taken by the Prime Minister 
would render him liable to the complaint 
of the Home Secretary, as against the 
opponents of the Bill yesterday, that 
there was procrastination. He himself 
was exceedingly glad that the Prime 
Minister had taken this course, because 
he had not quite made up his own mind 
as to how he should vote, although it 
was possible that he should arrive at a 
conclusion before Report was reached. 
On the one hand, he was entirely op- 
posed to any powers being given to the 
Executive to remove aliens from any 
part of these Realms, whether England 
or Ireland ; therefore, he should natu- 
rally vote against the Amendment. Onthe 
other hand, he could not help thinking it 
very possible that the strong feeling 
which existed in England against the 
Alien Bill might lead the English people, 
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when they saw that they themselves 
were included in this Bill as well as the 
Itish, to be anxious that the Bill should 
be repealed before the end of the three 
years. He had, therefore, to take these 
two views into consideration in order to 
decide as to the way he should vote. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
persistently and systematically opposed 
this Bill; but he was not disposed to 
adopt a Machiavelian policy. He objected 
to this clause for Ireland and also for 
England. There was force in the obser- 
vations of the Leader of the Opposition 
when he said the House was not to be 
guided altogether by people outside. 
Hon. Members were there as Represen- 
tatives and not as delegates; and so far, 
at all events, as he was concerned, he 
exercised his right to vote as circum- 
stances dictated, irrespective of outside 
opinion, and he did not doubt that the 
body of the House acted in the same 
way; and certainly he thought they 
ought to do so upon this question. But, 
although he said that, he agreed in the 
wisdom of adjourning the consideration 
of this clause, for this reason—not that 
the country might be asked to make up 
its mind, but that the House should have 
a further opportunity of considering the 
question. It was said that this Amend- 
ment had been on the Paper for some 
time. But there was a large number of 
Amendments on the Paper, and Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons did not 
pay attention to all of them; and they 
all knew that the Government had 
assented to very few of the Amend- 
ments; and, therefore, no one believed 
when this Amendment was on the Paper 
that the Government would agree to it. 
He thought even the supporters of the 
Amendment would agree that no harm 
could be done by adjourning its further 
consideration. If there was that strong 
opinion in its favour which was alleged, 
those in favour of the Amendment would 
get stronger support on Report; but if 
there was a strong feeling against the 
clause, then it would be fair that hon. 
Members not present in the House 
should have an opportunity of seeing 
and realizing its full effect. It should 
be remembered that the discussion had 
taken place in a comparatively thin 
House, and it was but reasonable that 
the decision should be delayed to an- 
other day. Thus far he agreed with 
the Government in the course they had 
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adopted ; but he entirely dissented from 
them in asking for the clause at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
not needed in this country because thére 
was a general belief that crime, if dis- 
covered, would nut go unpunished. 
Everybody admitted that, and the Home 
Secretary had had proof of that in his 
short period of Office, for there was a 
man now in prison, not for such an 
offence as this clause aimed at, but for 
expressing approval of assassination in 
other countries ; he referred to the case 
of Herr Most, and he believed the same 
public spirit which sent that man to 
prison would send others to a like 
punishment for similar offences. There- 
fore, there was no necessity for this Act 
in England; but the point which would 
touch English people most was that by 
this clause one of their most cherished 
principles would be destroyed. Hon. 
Members might use arguments against 
or for what would be submitted to them ; 
but the bulk of the people on this sub- 
ject were moved by sentiment. It had 
been the proudest boast of Englishmen 
that, when men had been expelled from 
other countries for political principles, 
here they found an asylum. That right 
would be trenched upon by this clause. 

‘*No, no!”] Hon Members said ‘‘ No, 
no!” but he had listened to this discus- 
sion, and if he had not been conscious 
that he was in England he should have 
thought he was in an Austrian or Rus- 
sian Assembly. The doctrines preached, 
the suggestions made, the principles 
enforced, would have found a fitting 
echo in the mouth of a Gortchakoff 
or a Metternich. The right of asy- 
lum was dearly cherished by English- 
men. The Prime Minister urged that 
men should be turned from the country 
who took action against the peace and 
tranquillity of the nation. He (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) suspected that there 
were Gentlemen opposite who thought 
the peace and tranquillity of the nation 
had been disturbed by certain speeches 
in Mid Lothian. Was that a sufficient 
justification for depriving a man of an 
asylum in this country. This clause 
did not say that the right of asylum 
was to be denied to political partizans, 
but it included that. A great nation, 
whom we were glad to recognize as 
an ally, had recently mourned the death 
of a noble patriot. He had had the 
honour and privilege of that man’s 
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friendship for 26 or 28 years; but he 
had known him denounced by the Press 
of Europe as an assassin and a murderer. 
That man could have been driven from 
these shores under a clause of this kind; 
but the first time he (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
ever saw the Prime Minister the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the company of 
Garibaldi—a man who had disturbed 
the peace and tranquillity of many 
countries. Other men equally distin- 
guished in the politics and literature 
of Europe would equally have suf- 
fered under such a clause. While he 
was satisfied with the wisdom of the 
Government in allowing this clause te 
be discussed at a later period, he exceed- 
ingly regretted that they had assented 
toit. The present Government came 
into Office pledged more than any other 
Government to Liberal principles ; they 
had been in Office for three years, and 
during that time they had suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act, they were at 
present passing a Bill which would take 
away trial by jury and the privileges of 
the Press, and now they proposed to re- 
enact the Alien Act. The hon. Member 
for Stoke did not incorrectly represent 
the sentiments of this country when he 
said that when this matter came to the 
knowledge of the people he believed 
the Government would find a feeling 
against them more bitter and determined 
than they had any conception of. By 
this Bill the Government would touch 
the keenest and most sensitive of na- 
tional sentiments. Delay would give 
them an opportunity of discussing this 
question at a later period, although 
when it came up at a later period he 
should contest the matter in every way 
he could. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, he thought 
that, if the Government felt that they 
were right in the course they proposed 
of confining the operation of the Alien 
Act to Ireland, the speech which had 
just been delivered must have shown 
that they were wrong in doing so. If 
there had been any doubts as to their 
course these doubts must have been con- 
firmed by the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen). 
That hon. Gentleman was the man in 
that House, who, above all others, had 
been a determined opponent of this Bill 
from its very commencement. He had 
objected to every line, and although he 
now supported the Government in put- 
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ting off this question for further consi- 
deration, he did so in order that he might 
have another opportunity of again dis- 
cussing this very question, and opposi 

it. He could well understand that attitude 
on the part of the hon.Member If the 
Committee had arrived, as he believed 
they had arrived, at a judgment which 
they believed to be sound, why should 
they not record that judgment? If it was 
found that an error had been made there 
would be opportunity, on Report, for re- 
versing their decision. The hon. Member 
for Stoke thought this clause would be an 
unpopular one with the working classes 
of this country. He, however, begged 
to take an opposite view. He agreed 
with the eloquent words of the hon. 
Member for Bedford when he said that 
he believed we were on the verge, by 
procrastination in legislation, of driving 
the feeling of the working classes of the 
country against Ireland, and against 
those things which he, for one, wanted 
to see carried out in Ireland for the 
sake of the Irish people. He believed 
that the policy now proposed was the 
right policy to be pursued towards Ire- 
land—namely, the policy of legislating 
also for England. He believed this 
clause would touch no honest foreigner 
in England—no man who came to this 
country for purposes of trade or plea- 
sure, no man who acted from political 
motives of a sound and proper cha- 
racter. But it would, he believed, operate 
against those aliens who came to this 
country and were believed to have been 
engaged in assassination—those aliens 
that we all had been in constant dread 
of. Ourpublic buildings had been threat- 
ened in almost all large towns in the 
Kingdom, and public authorities were 
kept in constant alarm. He believed 
the Committee had come to the conclu- 
sion to record their desire that the Alien 
Act should be applied to England under 
certain conditions, and he hoped the 
Government would refuse to postpone 
the consideration of this clause. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
the hon. Baronet, in his reference to the 
words of the hon. Member for Stoke, 
and the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen), had quite mis- 
understood those hon. Gentlemen. He 
had misunderstood the force, the motives, 
and opinions represented by those hon. 
Members in denouncing this last instal- 
ment of tyranny. He, as an Irish 
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Member, was not altogether sorry to see 
this clause introduced for the benefit of 
Englishmen; but, in denouncing this 
last instalment of tyranny, English 
Members below the Gangway only pro- 
fessed to speak on behalf of the work- 
men of England, and he was not aware 
that a single word had fallen from their 
lips to lead the House to suppose that 
they were speaking on behalf of the 
brand-new Baronets of the Liberal 
Party. Of course, the important and 
lately reinforced class for which the 
hon. Baronet was qualified to speak 
would support him in his views. He 
could not but think that there was a 
great deal of truth in the reproach of 
the right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition, when he suggested that there 
was a little cowardice in the present 
attitude of the Government. He thought 
there was a little cowardice in their atti- 
tude, and he hoped hon. Members would 
do all in their power to bring the Go- 
vernment up to the scratch on the pre- 
sent occasion. For his part, he thought 
Her Majesty’s Liberal Ministry, which 
had so successfully covered Ireland with 
humiliation and degradation, might well 
introduce for their own country a mea- 
sure which would expose them to some 
of the same degradation. The proposal 
was to extend to England the Alien Act 
which had been applied to Ireland under 
this Coercion Bill; and they were told 
in words, which the hon. Member for 
Newcastle had justly said would not be 
unworthy of the servile orators of the 
Second Empire, that the Alien Bill was 
not in any sense hostile to the innate 
Liberalism of the English people. In 
carrying out the provisions of the former 
Alien Act, the punishment of persons was 
sought for offences committed against the 
laws of England; but there was this 
guarantee, that an alien became subject 
to the Constitution of England, subject to 
the equal laws, and the equal justice of 
England; and if he were accused of crime 
he had an Englishman’s right to be 
tried according to the laws of England. 
Would that be the case under the pre- 
sent Bill? No! Under that Bill a man 
whom the Government were persuaded 
for any reasons was dangerous to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Kingdom 
would be suspected, but not tried; he 
would be judged in the Star Chamber, 
and hunted out of the country by a Go- 
vernment who were afraid to bring him 
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before a jury of Englishmen. That was 
the change which the Government were 
now introducing. Their oracles declared 
that no man free from crime would be 
liable to punishment in England under 
this extension of the Alien Law. But 
what guarantee had they that a feeble 
Government — say a Government even 
more feeble than the present—would not 
yield to the solicitation of some great 
Power, in the hour of National or Party 
emergency, and discover than an alien, 
who was an object of terror to a foreign 
mind, was plotting against the peace 
and tranquillity of England, when, in 
reality, he was only disturbing the slum- 
bers of a distant tyrant. When thislaw 
was passed, and trial by a fair tribunal 
abolished in the case of an alien, where 
was the guarantee that he would be 
found guilty of having committed a 
crime against the peace and tranquillity 
of England? He would be brought before 
no jury—no witnesses would be placed 
in the witness-box against him ; no pub- 
licity would guard that man, whose exile 
from England was the mandate of some 
foreign ally to the Government of the 
day. He certainly would not be able to 
support Her Majesty’s Government were 
they to bring this matter to a decision 
on the present occasion. But this pro- 
posed law—this abolition of the most 
cherished privilege of Englishmen—was 
a matter at which Irish patriots ought 
not to feel sorry. It was only an illus- 
tration of the principle, that ‘‘ when you 
do injustice to others, you will surely 
suffer from that injustice yourself ;” 
those who become slave-drivers would 
find before many days had elapsed that 
the lash of the slave-driver was curling 
about their own shoulders. He had 
heard it said by one of the most distin- 
guished political writers of this country 
that one of the first effects and the worst 
effect of despotism or despotic adminis- 
tration, even in a country so far distant 
as India, was that it tended to intermix 
in English society men whose views were 
necessarily coloured by the practice of 
despotism in Hindostan. Despotism had 
now taken up its permanent abode in 
front of the English shores, and it was 
easy to see that as the contamination of 
English despotism in Ireland became 
more close, so the contagion was becom- 
ing more effective. He congratulated 
the English Parliament on its rapid de- 
scent; he prophesied with confidence 
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that this would not be the last step that 
would be taken in the direction of this 
new departure; and he confessed that 
he should be sorry to find that the ap- 
peals of the hon. Members for Stoke and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne had had any sub- 
stantial effect in checking the hand of 
the Government in this matter. He 
hoped that as they had degraded Ire- 
land, so they would succeed in degrading 
and disgracing themselves. 

Mr. ROUNDELL said, he regretted 
that he was unable to support the con- 
clusion at which the Government had 
arrived with regard to the postpone- 
ment of this question. It appeared to 
him that the sense of the Committce was 
clearly in favour of the Amendment. 
Moreover, they had heard from the Prime 
Minister that the Government accepted 
it; and the question before the Com- 
mittee was whether they should decide 
upon the Amendment which had already 
received the sanction of the Government 
or postpone it to a future stage of the 
Bill. He was clearly of opinion, upon 
every ground of sound Constitutional 
principle, that the matter ought not to be 
postponed. He regretted to have heard 
the Home Secretary use the argument 
that the Committee was not at present 
sufficiently constituted to determine so 
grave a question, because it — to 
him that the House was largely consti- 
tuted, more so than it had frequently 
been in determining many grave ques- 
tions. But he went beyond that. He 
appealed to the practice of ordinary 
public life, and asked whether it was a 
valid argument to say that, because cer- 
tain Members of the House happened 
to be absent, therefore those who were 
present were not entitled to decide? 
He had always understood that it was 
the first principle of public life that 
those who were absent should be 
bound by the decision of those who 
were present; and, on that ground, 
he held that no good argument had 
been advanced for the postponement of 
this Amendment. Again, for some reason 
which he was at a loss to understand, 
the Committee had been told that they 
must postpone the determination of this 
question until some authority outside 
the House had pronounced upon it. 
That he held to be a most dangerous 
doctrine. He contended that, as the 
Representatives of the people, they 
were fairly entitled to determine ques- 
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tions which came before them at full 
notice, as was the case with the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. Had time 
permitted, he would willingly have 
joined issue with the hon. Member for 
Newcastle, when he alleged that the 
opinion of the English people was 
against the re-enactment of the Alien 
Act. He differed from everything which 
the hon. Member had stated on that 
point. They could well understand that 
the English people were jealous of 
the right of asylum; but then that 
right of asylum was only extended to 
foreigners who were alleged to have 
committed political offences against their 
country; whereas, in the present case, 
they were dealing with conspirators, who 
had been justly described as making 
these shores the basis of their opera- 
tions, and doing their best to aim a 
deadly blow at the integrity of the 
Empire. He had no sympathy with 
conspirators of that kind. He had heard 
several references, in the course of the 
discussions on this Bill, from the hon. 
Member for Newcastle and others, to 
the views of the English people. Now, 
he felt qualified to speak on that subject 
with some degree of confidence. A short 
time ago he had taken part in the elec- 
tion for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where he had the means of judging what 
was the feeling of the electors of a 
district which might be described as one 
of the most representative constituencies 
in the Kingdom. The result of his ex- 
perience was a confirmed and clear con- 
viction that the people of England were 
determined, come what might, to put 
down this foul conspiracy. He had been 
animated in the silent votes which he 
had given, and which he should con- 
tinue to give, throughout these discus- 
sions, with a desire to do what lay in his 
power, without going beyond the ne- 
cessities of the case, to arm the Irish 
Executive with the means of dealing a 
strong and decided blow against this 
most nefarious conspiracy. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, they were all 
in favour of maintaining law and order 
in Ireland, and it was quite unnecessary 
for the hon. Member for Grantham (Mr. 
Roundell) to remind them of that duty ; 
but what he deplored was that so many 
Members of the Liberal Party should, 
with such remarkable alacrity, vote 
the re-enactment of the Alien Act in 
England under circumstances in which 
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no fair notice had been given to the 
country. The terms of this Amendment, 
in the first place, did not clearly convey 
to those who were not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Act what was the 
subject-matter which the Amendment 
proposed to deal with. Moreover, they 
had had no intimation from the Govern- 
ment, until the last moment, that they 
were willing to accept this Amend- 
ment any more than other Amend- 
ments upon the Paper. That being 
so, he was satisfied many Members of 
the House had not the slightest idea 
that so grave a matter was being dis- 
cussed at that moment in Committee. 
The Government, although they were 
of opinion that this Amendment should 
be accepted, were also of opinion that 
further time should be given for its 
consideration; and he was surprised 
that Members of the Liberal Party, who 
had taken an opportunity of announcing 
their views, should, in the absence of 
other Members, be determined, contrary 
to the wishes of their Leader, to press 
on the Committee to an immediate settle- 
ment of this question, instead of waiting 
for the stage of Report. He regretted 
most sincerely that, as at present advised. 
he could not agree with the conclusion of 
Her Majesty’s Government. His respect 
for the Prime Minister was second to 
that of no man in the House; but the 
argument put forward by him was one 
was one that might be adduced to- 
morrow for the permanent re-enactment 
of that measure, which had been con- 
demned by the opinion of most men. 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
understood the Government to have tho- 
roughly considered this question, and to 
have arrived at a conclusion that it was 
quite right that the Alien Act should be 
extended to England. Now, if the Go- 
vernment had solemnly arrived at that 
conclusion, he asked why it was they 
wished the question postponed? Did 
they mean that if they found the coun- 
try not to be in favour of the conclusion 
at which they had arrived they would 
withdraw from it? They had stated 
deliberately that, in their opinion, the 
Amendment should be accepted; and, 
therefore, there could not be the smallest 
reason why the Committee should post- 
pone their decision upon it. It seemed 
to be trifling with the Committee for 
hon. Members to get up and say that 
the country had not had an opportunity 
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of considering an Amendment placed 
upon the Notice Paper. Why, the Com- 
mittee were considering the question at 
the present moment. It was their func- 
tion to consider it, and they were not to 
be put off from deciding upon the ques- 
tion simply because it was a grave one, 
and because it was stated that the coun- 
try had not had an opportunity of con- 
sidering it. The Members of that House 
were bound to their constituencies to 
give their votes on every question which 
came before them when those questions 
presented themselves. The Government 
must have considered the question care- 
fully before they gave the advice which 
they had offered to the Committee, and 
having given that advice, he contended 
that it was the duty of every Member to 
vote upon the question at once, in ac- 
cordance with his own views. Under 
the circumstances, he trusted the Com- 
mittee would not agree to a postpone- 
meni of the question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, when he 
made a request to the Committee 
with reference to this subject he stated 
the views of the Government in un- 
equivocal terms, believing, at the same 
time, that the request made was a per- 
fectly usual one. He took the oppor- 
tunity of saying, with respect to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Grant- 
ham (Mr. Roundell), that, in the first 
place, he had ascribed either to himself 
or to his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, sentiments which they cer- 
tainly never uttered; and he doubted 
whether the hon. Gentleman would have 
made that statement had he been for a 
longer time conversant with Parlia- 
mentary practice in matters of the kind. 
It had always been the practice to con- 
cede to the Government a large discre- 
tion, and even a large indulgence, as to 
the choice of the time at which they 
should invite the final decision of the 
Committee upon a point which mate- 
rially affected the structure of their own 
Bill. He ventured to found that state- 
ment upon a rather wide experience. 
However, the request he had made had 
evidently been refused by the two right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, who, by the 
way, were not present when the speech of 
the hon. Member for Stoke, upon which 
he partly founded his request, was de- 
livered. It was certainly most compli- 
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mentary that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon, not having 
heard the debate on this subject, should 
at once, without listening to what was 
said by anyone else in opposition, have 
expressed himself so satisfied with the 
force of his arguments that he was de- 
termined not only to vote for the Amend- 
ment himself, but to afford him an op- 
portunity of giving that night a vote 
which he had expressed his intention of 
giving on a future occasion. That was 
so gratifying that he had only to ex- 
press the hope that on other occasions 
the right hon. Gentleman might be dis- 
posed to accord him some portion of the 
same favour, and he should consider that 
one of the most noteworthy circum- 
stances in his career, The right hon. 
Gentleman was also pleased to remark 
upon his want of courage. Without 
saying that the rebuke was undeserved, 
he certainly felt that if he were a poli- 
tical coward then, the limited span 
before him afforded him no hope of any 
improvement in that respect. The Go- 
vernment were asked why they requested 
this delay? It was certainly not in 
order that they might reconsider their 
judgment, nor that they might surrender 
their deliberate judgment to any senti- 
ment out-of-doors. ‘here were two con- 
siderations quite apart from these that 
appeared to justify and recommend their 
making to the Committee a request 
which he believed to be altogether usual 
and customary. One was in reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst), who stated that great 
dissatisfaction would arise from the 
adoption of a measure of this kind on an 
Irish Bill, the country being under the 
impression that it was not to contain any 
legal provisions relating to England. 
Now, he wished especially to state that 
he desired to avoid any dissatisfaction 
arising from the wholly irrational idea 
that the present Bill was of an insidious 
character; and, that being so, the sug- 
gestion he had made could not be re- 
garded as illegitimate. He thought that 
while they acted on their own judgment 
their action should be so timed as not to 
afford any solid or plausible ground for 
discontent. The other reason which 
operated in the Government mind was 
this—that although his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Beaumaris 
(Mr. Morgan Lloyd) had perfectly per- 
formed his part in giving Notice of 
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his Amendment, yet as his Notice came 
amongst a crowd of others, and there 
had not been the smallest intimation of 
the intention of the Government with 
respect to it, the Government deemed 
themselves not only within their right, 
but governed by their duty, when, out of 
respect to the Committee, they requested 
that its decision should be postponed 
until they had had an opportunity of 
weighing and considering the matter 
fully. He did not recede from the re- 
quest he had made. The Government 
had expressed their sentiments on the 
merits of the Amendment, and were 
now entirely in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. He hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would be allowed to withdraw 
his Amendment; but if he were not 
allowed to do so, they must vote on the 
merits of the Amendment, without re- 
ference to those circumstances of time 
and place, to which, in conformity with 
usage, they were prepared to have 
accorded a large consideration. 

Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK said, it was 
a mistake to suppose that the Amend- 
ment was necessary to extend the Alien 
Act, under this Bill, to Great Britain. 
The clause, as it stood, would apply the 
Alien Act to Great Britain, for it said— 

** An order shall not be made directing any 
alien within Great Britain to depart this realm, 
except in the case where an order of the Lord 
Lieutenant has been made directing an alien in 
Ireland to depart the realm; but in such case 
an order may be made in Great Britain respect- 
ing such alien.” 

It seemed to him, therefore, that the 
Amendment was not of that practical 
importance described by hon. Members 
around him. He did not, however, see 
why hon. Members from Ireland should 
object to the Amendment, which dealt 
only with England, if English Members 
desired it; or why English Members, who 
would revive the Alien Act so far as Ire- 
land was concerned, should so strongly 
oppose its application to this country. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent (Mr. Broadhurst) had spoken 
of the feeling of London. Well, he (Sir 
John Lubbock) represented a portion of 
London, and he could not agree with the 
hon. Member in the opinions he had ex- 
pressed with regard to the Metropolis. 
The Committee, he thought, under all 
the circumstances, might very well ac- 
cept the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, the 

only question the Committee had to de- 
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cide was this. | Cries of ‘ Divide!’’] 
He was afraid, if he was to be inter- 
rupted in this way, he would be driven 
to the course of moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The question the 
Committee had. to decide now was whe- 
ther they ought to divide on the merits 
of this question now, or adjourn the 
division to the Report. Ifthis discussion 
had come on in a thin House, at 9 o’clock, 
there might have been some ground for 
suggesting that the question should be 

ostponed, and forsaying that hon. Mem- 
Cons had not had an opportunity of con- 
sidering it. But when he saw the 
Benches so full he was led to doubt very 
much whether, even on Report, they 
would be ever likely to get a larger 
number of Members together on the 
Bill. There was no reason whatever why, 
if this clause was to apply to aliens in 
Dublin, it should not apply to aliens in 
every other city in Great Britain who 
were believed to be in these nefarious 
and mischievous conspiracies. Heagreed 
with every word that had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Grantham (Mr. Roun- 
dell) that the Committee had had ample 
Notice of this Amendment. Notice of it 
had been given in duplicate—by the hon. 
and learned Member who had moved it, 
and also by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff). The 
country, therefore, must have had ample 
opportunity of knowing that a question 
of this sort would be brought before the 
Committee; but even if the country knew 
very little about it, Members of Parlia- 
ment were not delegates, but were 
elected for the purpose of freely consider- 
ing whatever questions might come be- 
fore them. It was for them, and not for 
people out-of-doors, to decide questions 
of this sort. He hoped the Amendment 
would be pressed to a division, and that 
it would not be left to be considered on 
Report. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he was only 
going to ask a question. He under- 
stood that this Amendment would be 
put before the clause; well, with regard 
to that, he wished to ask a question, and 
he desired to be informed whether he 
should put that question now, or after the 
division had been taken ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Not only the 
Committee, but the House, had this 
Amendment beforethem. It was onthe 
Paper during the whole of the discussion 
on the second reading, and the Commit- 
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tee has had it before them for some time, 
No points have been raised, and I am of 
opinion that it is entirely within Order 
for the Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” to 
be put. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that, although 
there might not be good reason for post- 
poning the vote on this question until 
the Report, there was, at all events, 
good reason for postponing it until to- 
morrow. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that it was only at about half- 
past 10 that the Government, to the 
astonishment of the whole Committee, 
in the most unexpected manner, and 
after having shown all the afternoon 
every appearance of being doubtful as 
to the course they should take, an- 
nounced, for the first time, that they 
were going to take this very important 
step. The course they were adopting 
meant the re-enactment of the Alien 
Act of 1848 for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Under these circumstances, 
and in view of the fact that only two 
Irish Members had spoken with regard 
to this very important change, the Com- 
mittee might very fairly be asked to 
agree to the Motion to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(M/r. Par- 
nell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he trusted 
the Motion would not be persevered in. 
The urgency was very great, and the 
Bill had been long delayed. He was 
aware that, from its character, much 
discussion was required and justified. 
He would not enter into any criticism 
as to the amount of discussion which 
had taken place further than to say that 
he should not, perhaps, be overstepping 
the mark in saying that the discussion 
had been very long. The proposal he 
had made earlier in the evening would 
have the effect of giving sufficient time 
to consider the question on its merits to 
those who had not previously heard the 
proposal itself, and were not acquainted 
with the decision of the Government. 
He could not think that any advantage 
would accrue from postponing the dis- 
cussion for 13 hours—from 1 o’clock 
until 2 in the afternoon. The Amend- 
ments to-night had been sufficiently— 
he might, perhaps, say exhaustively— 
discussed, and in many quarters ably 
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discussed. A postponement for 13 hours 
would be a pure waste of time. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
had refrained from unnecessarily inter- 
posing all the evening. He hoped they 
would not forfeit the title they had 
earned to credit for their moderation by 
insisting upon this Motion to report 
Progress. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that, 
although the Amendment had been on 
the Table many days, the Government 
had not given an intimation of their in- 
tention with regard to it until a late 
hour this evening. The Committee was 
taken by surprise, and he thought 
that both hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side 
of the House—who had taken, com- 

aratively speaking, no part in the de- 
fete-—eneil be justified in supporting 
his hon. Friend’s Motion, so that the 
decision should not be taken in a hurried 
and haphazard manner. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, as the Com- 
mittee were aware, if the Amendment 
were carried, it would defeat the putting 
of any further Amendments to the clause 
as it stood in the Bill. There were a |} 
number of Amendments to the latter 
part of the clause standing in the name 
of the hon. Members for Launceston, 
Limerick, and others ; but these Amend- 
ments could not be moved if that now 
before the Committee were adopted, ex- 
cept in the shape and in the nature of 
Provisoes. He thought, therefore, it 
would only be fair that, as soon as this 
Amendment was carried, an opportunity 
should be given to hon. Members to put 
their Amendments in the shape of Pro- 
visoes. It would be very hard upon 
hon. Members if, in consequence of an 
Amendment with which they had no- 
thing to do to another part of the clause, 
they should be prevented from bringing 
forward their proposals. The Govern- 
ment awhile ago stated that they were 
unable themselves to come to a vote to- 
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night, and would prefer to postpone the 
matter to the Report stage. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman have any objection 
to informing the Committee what guid- 
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ance he was going to offer to his fol- | 
lowers in the shape of his own vote? 
The Committee had refused to accede to 
the postponement of the matter to the | 
Report, and he thought they were en- | 
titled to know what course the Govern- | 
ment were going to take. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had made 
a request, to which he still adhered ; but 
that request had been refused. The 
only question, therefore, before them 
was to vote upon the Amendment on its 
merits. They had given their opinion 
upon the merits, and now it was only 
for them to vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would not 
stand in the way of a division being 
taken, as a great many hon. Mem- 
bers had come down to vote on the 
Amendment. The Irish Members, he 
thought, were entitled to have an op- 
portunity of stating why they consi- 
dered they ought to oppose the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and learned Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
had asked what interest the Irish Mem- 
bers took in this matter? Well, they 
would have an opportunity of express- 
ing their views, and of replying to the 
hon. and learned Member, in the discus- 
sion on the question that the clause 
stand part of the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that, 


so far as he was concerned, he was en- 


'tirely in the hands of the Committee. 


With regard to the appeal which had 
been made to him by the Prime Minister, 
he should be willing, although with 
some reluctance, to postpone the matter 
to the stage of Report. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 51; 
Noes 228: Majority 177. 


AYES. 
Barran, J. Lalor, R. 
Biggar, J. G. Lawson, Sir W. 
Borlase, W. C. Leamy, E 


Bright, J.(Manchester) M‘Carthy, J. 


Bruce, hon. R Molloy, B. C. 
Buchanan, T. R. Morley, A. 
Burt, T. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Buszard, M. C. O’Connor, A. 
Byrne, G. M. O’Connor, T. P. 
Callan, P. O'Gorman Mahon, Col 
Commins, A. The 
Corbet, W. J. O’ Kelly, J. 
Dillon, J. O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. Parnell, C. 8. 
Flower, C. Peddie, J. D. 

| Gill, H. J. Power, J. O’C. 
Grant, A. Power, R. 
Gray, E. D. Redmond, J. E. 
Hopwood, C. H. Rylands, P. 
James, C. Samuelson, H. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. Sexton, T. 
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Acland, Sir T. D. 
Alexander, Colonel C. 
Allen, H. G 
Allsopp, C. 
Armitstead, G. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Baring, T. C. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 
Biddell, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Brett, R. B. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 
H 


Carington, hon. R. 

Carington, hn. Colonel 
Ww. ot. P. 

Cartwright, W. C. 

Causton, R. K. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Chaplin, H. 

Childers, right hon. H. 
C.E 


Clifford, C. C. 
Coddington, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, T. 

Compton, F. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Creyke, R. 

Crichton, Viscount 
Cropper, J 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Crum, A 

Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, R. 

Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 





Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dickson, J. 
Dickson, T. A. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dodds, J 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duckham, T. 
Duff, R. W. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Errington, G. 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Evans, T. W. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Findlater, W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, L. 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
ord G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holms, J. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Howard, E. 8S. 
James, Sir H. 
Jardine, R. 








Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lloyd, M. 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Intyre, Aneas J. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Magniac, C 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mason, H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moore, A. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morley, S. 
Mundella, rt. hon. A. J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newport, Viscount 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Onslow, D. 

O’Shea, W. H. 

Paget, T. 'T. 

Palmer, C. M. 

Parker, C. 8S. 

Patrick, R.W.Cochran- 
Pease, Sir J. W. 

Peel, A. W. 

Pell, A. 

Pembérton, E. L. 
Pender, J. 

Percy, Lord A. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
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- Sheil, E. . Wedderburn, Sir D. Johnson, W. M. Porter, A. M. 
Sheridan, H. B Whalley, G. H. Kennard, Col. E. H. Portman, hn. W. H. B, 
Smith, E. Williams, S; C. E. Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. Powell, W. R. H. 
Smithwick, J. F. Kinnear, J. Ralli, P. 
Storey, S. TELLERS, Lawrance, J. C. Ramsden, Sir J. 
Sullivan, T. D. Broadhurst, H. Lawrence, Sir J. C. Rankin, J. 
Webster, J. Cowen, J Lawrence, W. Rathbone, W. 
Lea, T. Richardson, T. 
NOES. Leatham, W. H. Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild,Sir N. M. de 
Round, J. 
Roundell, C. S. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G, 
Severne, J. E. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H, 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col, F, 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, J. 
Storer, G. 
Summers, W. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
hornhill, T. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8S. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. 0, 
Vivian, A. P. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J. 
Warton, C. N. 
Waugh, E. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitley, E. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 
Wills, W. H. 
Winn, R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 


(dr. Storey.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there were no complications about the 
clause, so far as he knew, and he did 
not know why they could not go on a 


little longer. 


Mr. PARNELL said, the proposition 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in reality making to them was, that 
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they should swallow the Alien Act of 
1848 without any examination. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not give them time to consider what the 
Alien Act was. Though the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman might be de- 
sirous of having the Act revived in its 
full effect, the Irish Members, at least, 
were anxious not, if they could help it, 
to allow the Act to be revived in an un- 
limited form. All the Amendments on the 
Paper had been disarranged by the 
course the Government had taken, and 
he considered it was absolutely neces- 
sary the Government should have an 
opportunity of considering the Amend- 
ments on the Paper. 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, if 
there was any real desire to report Pro- 
gress he should not oppose the Motion. 


Partnerships 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 163.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; to be printed, as amended. 
(Bill 213.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be re-committed for 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.” 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked, 
whether it was really wise to put the Bill 
down for that time, because it could not 
be reprinted by 2 o’clock, and could not 
come on at that time. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Bill would 
be delivered at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. ONSLOW inquired whether the 
Amendment to the Bill, as it now stood, 
would hold good if the Bill came up at 
2 o'clock, considering that the Bill had 
now been reconsidered ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked whe- 
ther it was fair to Members who had put 
Amendments on the Paper as a matter 
of form ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the ques- 
tion was whether the Amendments on 
the Paper to the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair would stand good for the 
amended Bill ? The answer to that ques- 
tion would, he believed, satisfy hon. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendments 
on the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair in going into Committee on 
this Bill remain as Amendments on the 
Paper. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill re-committed for To-morrow at Two 
of the clock. 


PARTNERSHIPS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. Lewis Fry.) 

[Britt 179.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.’ 


Mr. WARTON wished to ask the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
whether he intended to go through with 
this Bill at this time of night, as there 
were many hon. Gentlemen who were 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the measure, 
and it was only the hon. Member for 
Gloucester who wished to push it on. 
He moved that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—( Jr. 
Warton.) 


Mr. MONK said, he would have been 
willing to postpone this Bill if it had 
been the desire of hon. Members having 
Motions on the Paper; but he had been 
strongly requested by the hon. Member 
for South Essex (Mr. T. C. Baring), 
and by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey) to proceed with the Bill. 
Therefore, when he was asked the ques- 
tion earlier this evening, by the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch, whe- 
ther he should proceed with the Bill, he 
said he should do so, as he believed 
there was no possibility for the rest of 
the Session of bringing the Bill on 
earlier than 1 o’clock. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would not 
persist in his Motion, as the hon. Mem- 
bers interested in the Bill were all pre- 
sent, and there was no other Bill on the 
Paper of any importance. He hoped 
the Committee would go through the 
Amendments. 
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Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, as the 
hon. Member had referred to him, he 
ought to say that he was not responsible 
for asking the hon. Member to go on 
with the Bill at this hour. He held a 
very strong opinion as to the impropriety 
of attempting to codify the law at that 
hour, and in the House attended as at 
present. What he did say was, that 
it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether it was taken to-night or not; 
but if he was asked whether it was 
a proper proceeding for the House to 
proceed with a Bill of this importance, 
which never had been considered in the 
House at such a time of night, he should 
say it was certainly not a proper course. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, he must 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
having recommended that this Billshould 
be taken to-night; and that view he 
took simply because he disliked having 
it put down on the Paper night after 
night, and then, when but few Members 
were present, slipped through the House. 
He did not love the Bill; but by putting 
it off to-night the House would not shelve 
it, but, on the other hand, would run 
the risk of its passing through without 
proper consideration at some late hour 
when Members interested in it were not 
present. He could not conceive any- 
thing more mischievous to the com- 
mercial community than that a Bill so 
closely concerning them should be passed 
in such away. Therefore, he preferred 
that it should be considered to-night, 
although if the House could, by a Reso- 
lution, table it for the Session, he should 
be very pleased. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 50; 
Noes 55: Majority 5.— (Div. List, 
No. 171.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir 1. Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Motion. He thought the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) would not 
be justified in pressing this Bill against 
the wish of a considerable minority of 
the House; but he submitted that it 
would be proper, now that all those who 
took a particular interest in the Bill 
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were present, to proceed with its con- 
sideration. If the Bill was postponed, 
he was afraid the prediction of the hon. 
Member for South Essex (Mr. T. C. 
Baring) would be verified, and the Bill 
would be put down night after night. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, he knew 
that many Members who were interested 
were present to-night ; and he had only 
discovered to-night how little the Bill 
was understood; and he had himself 
put down sundry Amendments. He had 
spoken to several commercial Members 
of the House, who, like himself, were 
unaware that they had been systemati- 
cally breaking the law for many years, 
and were entirely ignorant of judge- 
made law, which was hundreds of years 
old in many cases. He should vote for 
the Motion because he thought a Bill 
affecting the whole commercial com- 
munity ought not to be passed at such 
an hour of night. 

Mr. MONK said, the Bill had been 
before the House for several months, 
and had been read a second time. It 
had been sent to a Select Committee, 
and carefully considered and amended 
by that Committee, and sent back to the 
House in the form in which they thought 
that it should pass intolaw. It obtained 
the unanimous approval of that Com- 
mittee in its present shape, and some 
Members—for instance, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley)—who 
opposed certain portions of the Bill, as 
originally introduced, were now, he be- 
lieved, as anxious, on behalf of the 
commercial community, as he himself 
was that the Bill sheuld pass. He 
thought it very unreasonable that hon. 
Members who did not understand the 
Bill, and did not know the difference 
between Judge-made Law and Sta- 
tute Law, should oppose the progress 
of this Bill. If it was the desire of the 
Committee that the Bill shouid be con- 


| sidered at a more convenient season, he 


should be glad if hon. Members would 
point out what would be a more con- 
venient season. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the argument of the President of the 
Board of Trade insufficient, because all 
those who were present were Members 
who had spoken in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member opposite seemed to complain of 
the hon. Member for South Essex ; but 
he would remind the Committee that 
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there was no higher authority upon this 
question than that hon. Member. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 41; 
Noes 47: Majority 6.—(Div. List, 
No. 172.) 


Mr. MONK said, that as it was evi- 
dent the House did not wish to go on 
he would move that Progress be now re- 
ported. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


_—oO oO 


CANALS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SALT said, he begged to move 
the nomination of the Select Committee 
on Canals. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Salt be a Member of the 
Select Committee on Canals.”—(Mr. 
Salt.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
he could object to the Motion, on the 
ground that the names of the Commit- 
tee were put down last on Saturday. 
He found the names on the Saturday 
Paper, but since then they had been 
altered. The number had been increased 
by the names of Sir Edmund Lechmere, 
Mr. James Campbell, Sir Joseph Pease, 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Magniac, and this 
increase entirely changed the features 
of the Committee. He believed it had 
been held by the Prime Minister him- 
self that if a change took place in the 
names of a Committee within the 24 
hours, any Member had a right, during 
those 24 hours, to object to the Commit- 
tee being taken. Under the circum- 
stances, he begged to object to the Com- 
mittee being now taken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
four names mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
appear amongst the Notices of Motions 
for the first time to-day. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Five names. 

Mr. SPEAKER: These names have 
been added to the Committee since the 
last Sitting ; therefore, if the hon. Mem- 
ber thinks proper to object to proceed- 
ing at this hour with these names, his 
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objection would be good against these 
particular names. . 

Mr. SALT said, he, perhaps, ought 
to apologize for the names mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) not having been put 
on the Paper sooner. He, however, 
saw no reason why he should not pro- 
ceed with the names with which he 
could proceed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would, 
in that case, wish to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no ques- 
tion at this moment before the House. 
The first question I have to put to the 
House is that Mr. Salt be a Member of 
this Committee. If the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
thinks proper, he can now move the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
move the adjournment of the debate, 
and he would tell the House why. 
About 10 days ago he put down the 
names of Mr. Bradlaugh and Baron de 
Worms to serve on two Committees— 
the Landed Estates Committee and the 
Canals Committee. The Government 
wished the Landed Estates Committee 
to go through at once, and, therefore, 
he did not press the two names in re- 
spect to that Committee; but he meant 
to do so with respect to the Committee 
on Canals. He wanted to raise the 
question whether Mr. Bradlaugh had a 
right to sit on that Committee. The 
Committee which it was now proposed 
to appoint consisted of 15 Members; 
but at the time he gave Notice of his 
Motion it consisted of a less number. 
The Speaker would observe that his (Mr. 
Labouchere’s) Motion did not block the 
Committee — it was merely a second 
Motion—but two Gentlemen (Colonel 
Makins and Mr. Warton) had been good 
enough to block his Motion. Of course, 
he could counteract that by blocking the 
proposal to nominate the Select Com- 
mittee on Canals. He had, however, 
no wish to do that, because he desired 
it to be decided whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
could serve on a Committee or not. 
Under the circumstances, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate. They 
had just had an instance of a protest on 
the part of many Members against con- 
troversial Business being taken at so 
late an hour, and he was sure those 
Gentlemen who voted just now in favour 
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of reporting Progress would vote with 
him now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


wenn > 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 23rd June, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstiic Brrts—First Reading — 
Lunacy Regulation Amendment * (160) ; Va- 
grancy * (161); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 5) * (162). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 4) * (150); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No.7)* (145); 
Artillery Ranges* (119); Cathedral Statutes 
Amendment, now Cathedral Statutes * (99- 
163). 

Report—Roads Provisional Order (Edinburgh)* 
(78). 

Third Reading—Local Gcvernment Provisional 
Orders (No. 3)* (122); Interments (felo de 
se)* (130); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* (134); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 6)* (135); Local 
Government Provisional Order (No. 10)* 
(136); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2) * (132); Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3)* 
(133); Land Drainage Provisional Order * 
(131); Customs and Inland Revenue Build- 
ings (Ireland) * (142); Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* (126), and passed. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. — 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Ear) the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a Question, 
of which I gave him private Notice 
yesterday. Owing to circumstances over 
which the noble Earl had no control, he 
was unable to be present, and I now 
beg to ask him, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take part in a 
Conference, to be held at Constantinople, 
without the consent of the Sultan; and, 
whether there is any precedent for such 
a step? 


Mr, Labouchere 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
hope the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), who was good 
enough to give me Notice of the first 
part of the Question yesterday, will 
acquit me of any want of courtesy on 
my part, or on the part of my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Kimberley), in not 
answering it yesterday. The fact was, I 
was attending Her Majesty at Windsor, 
and the Notice of the noble Marquess 
arrived after I left London, otherwise I 
should certainly have requested my noble 
Friend to answer the Question. With 
regard to it, I have now to state that the 
Sultan has objected to the Conference at 
Constantinople, but that the Govern- 
ments of this country, of France and 
Germany, Italy and Russia, are all 
agreed to continue to meet at the Con- 
ference ; and although Austria has not 
yet signified her intention to do so, in 
consequence of the objections of the 
Sultan, still I have reason to believe 
that she ie not likely to separate herself 
from the other Powers. I must add, 
with regard to the Conference being held 
at Constantinople, that it is not intended 
as a mark or point of disrespect to the 
due rights of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Tue Marquess of SALISBURY: Of 
course, my Lords, it is very easy to say 
that this Conference is not intended asa 
mark of any want of respect towards the 
due rights of the Sultan ; but it is hardly 
possible to inflict a more flagrant affront 
upon the rights of the Sultan. The 
Sultan of Turkey was admitted by the 
Treaty of Paris to the Concert of Europe, 
and is entitled to all the marks of re- 
spect, and to the benetit of all inter- 
national traditions which affect the other 
Signatories to the Treaty. There is no 
doubt that to assemble a Conference at 
the capital of the Sultan to deal with the 
subjects of that Sultan, against his will, 
is about as flagrant an interference with 
his independence as it is possible to con- 
ceive. We have the authority of the 
Prime Minister for saying that no differ- 
ence should be made between weak 
Powers and strong Powers ; what, there- 
fore, is right for the weak, is right for 
the strong. What should we think if 
Musurus Pasha were to summon a Con- 
ference at London, against the wish of 
the Queen, to consider the present con- 
dition of Ireland? I think it is not only 
an indecorous and unfair proceeding to 
interfere with a Power which has both 
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historical and Treaty rights to our con- 
sideration, but it is also, in the present 
state of circumstances, exceedingly im- 
prudent. On what Power, or what 
assistance, do you depend for attaining 
the objects of your policy in the difficult 
problem that lies before you? For no 
ore can doubt that there are problems of 
exceeding difficulty. You have engaged 
to uphold the present Viceroy ; you have 
engaged to remove Arabi Pasha from 
power; you have engaged to restore the 
status quo ante; and unless you do these 
things, the English name will be a 
laughing-stock throughout the whole of 
the East, from Egypt to Japan; and the 
ridicule which you will bring down upon 
your country will tell with fearful effect, 
not only on the commercial interests of 
its capitalists and merchants, but on the 
lives of its subjects. This is the difficulty 
of the problem you have to deal with, 
and your difficulty arises from the fact 
that you have to meet the strong feeling 
of Mohammedans against the interpo- 
sition of Christian Powers. So far as we 
can trace any meaning in this movement 
which has crossed our path, it is part of 
the great Pan-Islamic revival of which 
we have heard so much. If that is the 
case—if it isa Mohammedan against a 
Christian movement—you are taking the 
most unwise step in the world in inflict- 
ing public affront on the head of the 
Mohammedan religion. That will be the 
case supposing your European Con- 
ference goes smoothly, and if you en- 
joy all the moral and material resources 
which it will place at your disposal. But 
supposing there is a hitch in it, and sup- 
posing you have to take sides, and sup- 
posing that greater difficulties than you 
now contemplate arise, it will be the 
Sultan, and the Sultan alone, who can 
extricate you from those difficulties. 
My Lords, Her Majesty’s Government 
are taking a course for which there is no 

recedent, which sins grievously against 

nternational Law, and which, in the 
grave and critical circumstances of the 
country, is the most imprudent course 
they can adopt. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) the other day announced 
that, being out of Office, no responsi- 
bility attached to him; about a week 
ago the noble Marquess further admitted 
that he thought it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient to discuss these matters in 
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the present state of affairs. The noble 
Marquess has, however, thought fit, in 
that utter want of responsibility that 
attaches to him, but which I believe to 
be of the greatest possible importance, 
now to take this course. He first asks 
a Question in the simplest manner, and 
requests an answer from me, or from 
one of my noble Colleagues; and then, 
contrary to the doctrine the noble and 
learned Lord the late Lord Chancellor 
laid down, that you should not discuss 
a Question upon an answer—though I 
differ from him--he goes into the whole 
matter like this, where all the Powers 
of Europe are agreed, for within the 
time that has elapsed since my first an- 
swer I hear that Austria has agreed 
with the other Powers, and has entered 
into the Conference. He thinks it is to 
the advantage of the practical settlement 
of this question, when this Conference 
is being settled, and about to sit, to get 
up in this House and seek to damage it 
as much as possible, and to excite the 
Sultan of Turkey, against his own in- 
terests, to oppose the recommendations 
that may be made by the Conference. 
My Lords, I really will not argue the 
case with the noble Marquess. 


STATE OF IRELAND (MUNSTER AND 
CONNAUGHT). 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY, in rising to move— 


‘“«That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the social condition 
of the Provinces of Munster and Connaught, 
and to report thereon,” 
said, in introducing the matter, it would 
be scarcely necessary for him to state 
that he did not intend in any way to in- 
terfere with the proceedings of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and, as far as pos- 
sible, he would abstain from referring 
to any of the political aspects of the 
question now before them. There were 
two Bills in ‘‘another place.” They 
would soon arrive in that House, and 
it would be exceedingly injudicious and 
irregular on their part, if they were 
to attempt to anticipate the discussion 
which they would doubtless receive, or 
to deal with them, without first having 
a knowledge of the result of their pas- 
sage from the other House, and the con- 
dition in which they then left it. There 
could beno question that the present time 
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was a most opportune moment for doing 
something that would be advantageous 
to Ireland, and that, he thought, would 
be done by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission such as that which he now 
suggested to their Lordships. The con- 
dition of Ireland itself, and especially 
the two Provinces mentioned in the 
Resolution, afforded a fitting opportu- 
nity for the working of the Commission, 
and there could be no doubt that an in- 
vestigation made on the spot would be 
attended with the most beneficial results. 
In the particular position of affairs in 
Treland at the present time, beyond all 
question the minds of the Irish people 
in the Provinces were prepared for new 
impressions. Coming at once to the 
Motion on the Paper, he might inform 
their Lordships that the reason why he 
had not embraced the whole of Ireland 
in it was that that country was not a 
homogeneous whole, each of the four 
Provinces having a distinctive character 
of its own. Therefore, he had selected 
the two Provinces mentioned—namely, 
Munster and Connaught—for the reason 
that those two Provinces had departed 
less from the habitual practice in the 
management of our political system than 
either Ulster or Leinster. That result 
was due to reasons that were peculiar in 
‘themselves to Munster and Connaught. 
He desired to point out to their Lord- 
ships that the Province of Ulster had 
long enjoyed an exceptional advantage 
in her trade, and in the peace and tran- 
quillity which had prevailed within her 
borders. The same also might be said 
of Leinster. Ulster had also a special 
advantage, in whichSshe was predomi- 
nant above all the other Provinces. 
Owing to the manner in which the 
colonization of Ulster had been carried 
out, the colonists had ever since re- 
mained in union with each other, 
and attached to their leaders. Hence 
there was not in Ulster any strife be- 
tween the landlords and their tenants. 
The reason for this was they belonged 
to the samerace. They belonged to the 
same Christian Church; and, even in 
those cases where they did differ, they 
none the less understood each other, and 
their differences did not give rise to any 
hostility. This element of prosperity 
had led to the investment of capital in 
industrial pursuits within the Province, 
and hence it might be regarded as one 
possessing exceptional advantages. When 
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they passed into Leinster, however, they 
found it did not enjoy the same advan- 
tages, for there was a difference of feel- 
ing existing. There were fewer of the 
descendants of the people who settled 
in the country in the time of Elizabeth 
and James I.; but, nevertheless, the 
distribution of the soil among the Lords 
of the Pale had led to something like 
the same effect, when not interfered with 
by polemic and sectarian considerations. 
In Munster it was entirely different. 
That Province was, for the most part, 
inhabited by the descendants of those 
who had been driven from their original 
settlements in the other portions of Ire- 
land, and hence there was an angry 
feeling entertained by them against 
those who had displaced them. The re- 
sult was that there was at once a dif- 
ference of feeling and of sentiment in 
regard of race. The tenants there held 
their holdings under an entirely different 
system. No doubt the system under 
which these holdings had been once 
held had been interfered with by the 
occurrence of foreign wars and the cir- 
cumstances of the times; but the feeling 
he had referred to had existed ever since 
those dreadful wars, though Munster 
was largely peopled with the soldiers 
of Elizabeth. Then, again, when they 
went into Connaught they found once 
more a different state of things. They 
found almost unmixed the race that had 
inhabited the country for generations. 
They were the descendants of those who 
formerly inhabited the Province, and 
their feelings towards their countrymen 
in Leinster and Ulster was equally acri- 
monious as those of the people of Mun- 
ster. They found a difference of race here 
also between landlord and tenant, and he 
knew how dangerous it was to mix up 
these. The Legislature, he thought, 
ought to try to discover some means of 
removing the discontent which existed 
in the South and West of Ireland, and 
it was most desirable that these differ- 
ences, whether of country or of caste, 
should be entirely got rid of. The Irish 
difficulty, whether great or small, would 
have to be faced, or they would have in 
vain made all the enormous sacrifices 
they had done during the last 50 years. 
Undoubtedly, reasons did exist for dis- 
tinguishing between Ulster and Lein- 
ster and Munster and Connaught; but 
his Motion on this occasion had reference 
to the two last-named Provinces, and, 
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therefore, it would not be necessary for 
him to enter into the matter. As to the 
necessity of a complete and perfect 
change in many of the ideas now pre- 
valent in Ireland, the present moment 
seemed to be a fitting opportunity for 
effecting a change. There was a grow- 
ing conviction in men’s minds that some 
change should be made in the whole 
system ; that it was their duty, as it was 
in their power, to make the results of 
such a change profitable and advantage- 
ous to the country. They must warn 
them, however, against expecting im- 
mediate results. They should govern 
the Irish people in accordance with the 
sentiments of justice and fairness, and 
they should also endeavour to under- 
stand the people. Did they under- 
stand the people, and were they sure 
they had dealt with them in the 
way most acceptable to their senti- 
ments, or best calculated to win their 
faithful obedience? From whatever 
cause, the question, at all events, would 
have to be answered in the negative. 
There might be, he felt convinced, great 
improvements of various descriptions in- 
troduced into the administration of Ire- 
land, and a softening with regard to 
religious matters ; and then they might 
discover that there were modes of deal- 
ing with the body politic which they 
had not anticipated. Let him recall to 
their recollections the peculiar character 
which obtained amongst country popu- 
lation, both in Munster and Connaught. 
It was known that the farmers in 
those two Provinces led a very simple 
existence, that they were largely influ- 
enced by tradition, and that there was a 
power of feeling among them which 
helped strongly the formation of their 
character ; and it should not be forgotten 
that remaining, as perhaps they did, at 
home, they had a world-wide communi- 
cation, and maintained a close connection 
with their countrymen scattered all over 
the world. Those communications fre- 
quently gave shape to those impulses, 
and it should be recollected that they 
had communications of a nature not only 
that would lead to peace and content- 
ment in England, but also of a nature 
that entailed danger to the tranquillity 
of the Empire. Beyond these facts little 
was known of the inhabitants of those 
Provinces of Ireland to which he wished 
to draw attention. Nothing was more 
remarkable than the surprise caused, 
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even to the best-informed people in Ire- 
land, by the events of the last six 
months. For instance, with regard to 
the question of rent, he was certain the 
incident of rent was never calculated at 
the point at which it had now reached ; 
and no one had ever dreamed of the num- 
ber of farmers who had sought the assist- 
ance of the Land Court, and which had 
greatly exceeded all reasonable computa- 
tion made beforehand. It would be 
found, he believed, that there was not 
so much blame for that condition of 
things to be attached to the proprietary 
as some might imagine. Had they suc- 
ceeded, he would ask, after these many 
years, in making English rule in Ireland 
as acceptable as they could desire? 
They had not. There was some reason 
for the non-success, and they were bound 
to seek for it. That something which 
was required was a general feeling of 
contentment among the population. 
They knew there had been great dis- 
trust and feeling of insecurity created by 
the unhappy state of Ireland, and foreign 
capital had fled, not to return ; while the 
domestic capital, which was sufficient for 
all the wants of Ireland, was not em- 
ployed there. There were in Ireland, 
deposited in banks or embarked in busi- 
ness in this country, millions more of 
money than was required to give to that 
country all that was wanted. He would 
not attempt to forecast the results that 
might follow an inquiry into the social 
condition of Munster and Connaught. 
Possibly emigration might receive a new 
sanction. As to that question, he might 
say that something might be devised 
which should induce Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to adopt a large scheme which 
would give relief to an overburdened 
land, and be productive of benefit—of 
the utmost benefit—to Ireland, by 
giving greater scope for the industry of 
those who remained behind. The Go- 
vernment and the inhabitants of this 
country were fully aware that difficulties 
were imminent, and in order to solve the 
problems with which they were face to 
face, they ought to have more informa- 
tion supplied to them. The Government 
had already sent a message of peace to 
a people especially sensitive to an appeal 
to their feelings. Let them send now 
through that country a Royal Commision 
with a true message of peace, and the 
best message of peace that could be 
given to Ireland would be the sending 
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there of a Royal Commission, as he pro- 
posed, who, on the spot, should form 
their own conclusions, and judge by the 
feeling of the people of the best mode in 
which to give them that contentment 
which all desired. He had not, in this 
particular instance, considered what was 
the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He trusted that the principle that 
governed his Resolution would receive 
the assent of the Government; but, 
under any circumstances, he should have 
regarded his own conduct as inexcusable 
if he had abstained from bringing this 
matter under the notice of their Lord- 
ships. What Ireland wanted was con- 
tentment by the appointment of aCommis- 
sion, who would conduct their investiga- 
tions on the ground. These could best 
judge what would afford that content- 
ment greatly desired by all, and beyond 
that there was one thing the necessity 
of which he would especially dwell upon, 
and that was enlisting the feelings of 
the people on the side of Government, 
for the question was, whether, after so 
many years, they had succeeded in 
making their mode of government as ac- 
ceptable to the people as they could 
desire. An equal Church, equal laws, 
the administration of justice by officers 
appointed by the Crown, had not pro- 
duced that effect. They were bound, 
then, to seek some reason for that fact, 
under the penalty that, if we found it 
not, our last condition would be worse 
than the first. He would now move the 
Resolution that stood in his name on 
the Paper. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the social condition 
of the Provinces of Munster and Connaught.— 
(The Lord Waveney.) 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sea) said, he had listened with great 
attention to the remarks of his noble 
Friend (Lord Waveney), who was per- 
fectly entitled to bring before the House 
a subject with which he was so well ac- 
quainted. Their Lordships, he was sure, 
would agree with him (Lord Carling- 
ford), that though the Motion, at that 
moment, was confined to a part of 
Ireland only—for what reasons he could 
not make out—volumes might be written 
and volumes spoken about it. He con- 
fessed, however, that his noble Friend 
had treated their Lordships with for- 
bearance and mercy, and he thought that 
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his noble Friend, when he sat down, was 
entitled to say, as Clive once said of him- 
self, that he was astonished at his own 
moderation. But, for his own part, he 
(Lord Carlingford) was not prepared, on 
the spur of the moment, to discuss the 
social condition of those two Provinces 
of Ireland. The practical question for 
the House and for his noble Friend was, 
whether anything would be gained as 
regarded the end he had in view— 
namely, the improvement of the social 
condition of Ireland by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission ; and with regard 
to that point, it struck him (Lord Car- 
lingford) that they did not suffer from 
want of knowledge. What, he thought, 
they suffered from, was from the great 
difficulty of dealing with one of the 
hardest, the most complex, and the most 
dangerous political problems that any 
nation, and especially a nation with a 
popular Government, had to deal with 
within its own borders ; and he most cer- 
tainly did not think they suffered from 
any want of knowledge upon the subject. 
As for sending that Commission through 
the length and breadth of Ireland, he 
could not conceive what its effect would 
be upon the minds of the people, except 
it would be to make every man in the 
country believe that the Government in- 
tended to make him and his family com- 
fortable for the rest of their days. They 
had recently had two inquiries with re- 
spect to that most important matter— 
the agrarian relations of the country— 
and, however opinions might differamong 
their Lordships, they were all, in various 
degrees, responsible for the legislation 
which had been the result. He differed, 
he feared, from the majority of their 
Lordships in looking hopefully to the 
effects which improved tenure would 
work in time. He believed it would work 
infinite good in Ireland, and not for the 
tenant class alone. But no such legisla- 
tion would do good until they could re- 
store peace and confidence to that coun- 
try. That was the immediate task of the 
Government, a task in which, with the 
assistance of Parliament, he hoped they 
would succeed. When they should ob- 
tain the happy result of a restoration 
of peace and confidence in Ireland, he 
hoped and believed that the legisla- 
tion of various kinds which had been 
effected for many years past would bear 
its fruits; and Parliament, he was sure, 
would then be prepared to pass further 
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measures for the improvement of the 
country. He did not know what his 
noble Friend meant by calling the legis- 
lative measures that had been passed for 
Ireland sacrifices. Did he call the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act a sacrifice, or the 
other measures passed for the relief of 
Irish grievances sacrifices? He would 
ask his noble Friend if, for the object he 
had in view, he thought anything would 
be gained by such a roving Commission 
as he had proposed, even if it were pos- 
sible—as it was not—for the Government 
to assent to the Motion? 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, his noble 
Friend (Lord Waveney) had spoken of 
his proposal as a message of peace. But 
Ireland had had many messages of peace 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and 
they had not been so successful as to 
encourage them to send another. Her 
Majesty’s Government, by their legisla- 
tion in 1880, had created a social revolu- 
tion in Ireland; the ordinary conditions 
of life in that country had been de- 
stroyed, inquiry was superfluous, and 
all Parliament had to do was to try to 
re-construct something out of the ruins. 
When Her Majesty’s Government came 
into Office, they were told, on the highest 
authority—that of the Prime Minister 
—tbat Ireland was in a satisfactory con- 
dition. He (Lord Brabourne) was aware 
that it had been explained that this 
statement was merely a confidential com- 
munication to the Election Committee of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government; but he could not 
for a moment believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman had one statement for his 
Committee and another for the public. 
Therefore, he would assume it to have 
been true. What, then, had the Go- 
vernment found? There were three 
classes in Ireland—the loyal, the dis- 
loyal, and those who were wavering be- 
tween the two. What the legislation of 
1880 had done was to strike a ruinous 
blow at the most loyal part of the 
population. Then, through the vacilla- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
disloyal had been encouraged, and the 
tendency of their conduct had been to 
convert those who were wavering into 
disloyalty. It was at the class that was 
most faithful to the Union between the 
two countries that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had struck the blow. Because 
the landlords of Ireland happened to be 
the possessors of a kind of property 
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which competition rendered valuable, 
they had been deprived of that fair com- 
petition in open market which every 
other owner of property enjoyed, and 
by which alone the real value of their 
property could be obtained. Moreover, 
the Government had attempted the im- 
possible plan of making the same pro- 
perty belong to two persons whose in- 
terests were, of necessity, conflicting, a 
plan which could only produce mischief 
and confusion. They had thrown over- 
beard all the principles of political 
economy, and had placed the landlords 
of Ireland in a position which they 
would have deserved if they were pre- 
cisely the opposite of what they were. 
Every principle upon which property 
had ever been held in England or any 
other country had been reversed in Ire- 
land, and then it was pointed out that 
the condition of that country was not 
exactly what could be desired. The 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal could 
not assent to the appointment of the 
proposed Commission, because he said 
if the Government were to do so every 
man in Ireland would believe he was 
going to be made happy and comfort- 
able for ever. Was not that exactly the 
line that had been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? They had given 
rise to false hopes; the people were led 
to expect something they could not pos- 
sibly obtain. Having done that, Her 
Majesty’s Government were wise now in 
not consenting to a Commission which 
might serve to excite similar expecta- 
tions. When Questions were asked and 
Motions were made with respect to the 
social condition of Ireland, he (Lord 
Brabourne) could not help saying that 
the state of the country had been made 
worse by the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. And yet anyone who ob- 
jected to the policy of the Government 
was always told that the case of Ireland 
was wholly exceptional. Now, he did 
not believe that any country in the world 
was ever in so exceptional a position as 
to justify a complete departure from all 
principles of sound legislation, of justice, 
and of honest dealing with every class ; 
and it was because the Government had 
done that the existing state of things in 
Ireland was so bad and its future so 
dark that no light would be thrown upon 
it until the Government abandoned de- 
lusive messages of peace and displayed 
a determination to uphold the law. 
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Lorp WAVENEY, in reply, said, 
that the sacrifices he had alluded to 
were sacrifices in the sense of order. 
He maintained that a roving Commis- 
sion, such as he had advocated, although 
it must, of necessity, be a roving one, 
yet it need not be vague in the slightest 
degree, and it would be the means of 
gaining much knowledge at a time when 
every particle of information as to Irish 
affairs was especially valuable. He 
would not, however, persist in the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE VOTE OF COMPENSATION— 
THE OFFICERS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON, in rising to 
ask the Lord Privy Seal, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are now pre- 
pared to state their intentions with re- 
gard to the officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary? said, that the House 
would remember the proposal, made 
when the Budget was introduced, to 
grant a sum of money to the men of the 
Force, as some compensation for the in- 
creased expense and responsibility that 
had been entailed upon them during the 
past year by the disturbances that had 
taken place in the country. That ex- 
pense and responsibility had unques- 
tionably been shared, and more than 
shared, with the men by the officers, 
who, however, were to receive no part 
of the intended grant. Three weeks 
ago he had asked a Question on the 
subject, and had been told that the mat- 
ter was ‘‘ under consideration.”’ Well, 
the matter had been now under consi- 
deration for three months; and, there- 
fore, not to take the noble Lord by sur- 
prise, he (Viscount Midleton) had given 
him a week’s Notice of his intention to 
repeat the Question in their Lordships’ 
House. He did not know anything 
more discouraging than to be told that 
a matter was under the consideration of 
the Government, except one thing, and 
that was—that it had been referred to 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Ire- 
land; and had he been told that, he 
should have at once concluded that it 
was postponed to the Greek Kalends. 
The noble Lord who answered the Ques- 
tion had doubted, at the time, the ac- 
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curacy of the figures he (Viscount Midle- 
ton) had then given as to promotion in 
the Constabulary; but since then com- 
munications had reached him from 
officers of the Force in various parts of 
Ireland on the subject, from which it 
appeared that there was abundant evi- 
dence cf their correctness, and of the 
disappointment that was very generally 
felt. As they were aware, both the 
officers and the men were a most meri- 
torious body of public servants, and it 
was very hard that an unnecessary griev- 
ance should be inflicted upon them by 
the delay that had occurred, especially 
as they were not permitted to complain 
in the newspapers; and he did trust 
that the answer that would be given on 
the present occasion would state not 
only that the matter was receiving care- 
ful consideration from the Government, 
but also that some definite steps were to 
be taken at an early date to relieve the 
anxiety with which the officers of the 
Constabulary very justifiably regarded 
their future prospects. 

Lorpv DUNSANY said, he rose to 
support the appeal of his noble Friend 
(Viscount Midleton), and to impress 
upon the Government, from a personal 
knowledge of the Irish Constabulary, 
that officers and men alike were always 
loyal and energetic, and ready to do 
their duty. The members of the Force 
had been unswervingly true to their al- 
legiance, although they had been ex- 
posed to greater temptation than a mili- 
tary body had ever before experienced, 
having become obnoxious to the people 
among whom they moved on account of 
that very loyalty. Further than that, 
the performance of their duties had 
been rendered still more arduous by the 
changing policy of the Government. 
Indeed, the country had become so 
much demoralized, that, probably, for 
the first time in history, a Christian 
Bishop had made a statement which was 
tatamount to an avowal of Socialistic 
principles. It had been a slur on the 
intelligence of the Force to know that 
about 1,000 persons had been impri- 
soned as ‘‘suspects,” and had been 
suddenly released during the extra- 
ordinary events following the Kilmain- 
ham compact, suggesting that it must 
have been wrong either to imprison 
them or to release them. If the country 
obtained Home Rule—as a recent speech 
of the Prime Minister implied it might 
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—one of the first things that would pro- 
bably be done would be to get rid of 
this body of men, who, up to this time, 
had behaved so well. He should be 

lad to hear that it was intended to do 
justice to the officers as well as to the 
men, and hoped that the reply of the 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal would 
be such as to satisfy them on the point. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sra) said, he could assure both noble 
Lords that the matter had not been in 
any sense shelved or postponed by the 
Government. They were quite as well 
aware as others of the high merits of 
the Force and of its officers. The matter 
did not belong to his Department, and, 
therefore, he was not personally respon- 
sible for the progress of the necessary 
communication between two Depart- 
ments of the Government; but he was 
informed that the Lord Lieutenant had 
given the matter a most thorough exa- 
mination; that the Irish Government 
had made a definite proposal for the 
settlement of the matter, and that it 
was at this time before the Treasury. 
That being the state of the case, he 
could state that a decision would pro- 
bably be arrived at in a few days. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Eart or SANDWICH asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, What were 
their intentions with regard to this Bill ? 
He was sorry to find that the measure 
in question had not been mentioned in 
the other House when a statement was 
made by the Prime Minister with re- 
spect to pressing Business. The mea- 
sure came before their Lordships’ House 
some two or three years ago, and, 
although the danger occasioned by flood- 
ing had been acknowledged on all sides, 
nothing had yet been done. That danger 
was constantly increasing, and if there 
should be a general sudden flooding, it 
might be years before the damage would 
be remedied. The longer legislation was 
postponed, the more did the country 
suffer, and the greater became the evil 
calling for a remedy. 

Lorp CARRINGTON, in reply, said, 
he was instructed to inform the noble 
Earl that the question was one which 
was considered of the greatest im- 
portance by the Government, and it had 
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not been shelved or postponed in the 
slightest degree. They were well aware 
of the importance of the measure in 
many parts of England, and especially 
to the county in which the noble Earl 
was interested. In spite of the tem- 
porary collapse of Business in ‘“ another 
place,” he was instructed to say that the 
Government were not without hope that 
the Bill might be passed into law this 
Session. 


EGYPT — EXODUS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or FIFE rose to call the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the statement circulated all over 
Europe, by Reuter’s Agency, that the 
British Consul in Egypt advises all 
British subjects to leave the country; 
and to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether they consider this Consular 
action consistent with their intention, 
expressed in both Houses of Parliament, 
to maintain the status quo ante in that 
country? The noble Earl said that, in 
rising to ask the Question which he had 
placed on the Paper, he hoped it was not 
necessary for him to disclaim any inten- 
tion whatever of embarrassing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by putting an inop- 
portune Question, nor did he wish to 
raise what was described the other even- 
ing by the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville) as a piecemeal discussion of the 
Egyptian Question. He simply wished 
to call attention—and he should do so 
very shortly indeed—to the action of our 
Consul in Egypt, which had caused, and 
was causing daily, a feeling of consider- 
able alarm for the lives and fortunes of 
a great number of the British residents 
in Egypt. As their Lordships were well 
aware, the institution in Egypt which 
really concerned Europeans the most was 
the Board of Control. It had been the 
chief instrument in the remarkable de- 
velopment which had been going on for 
the last few years in Egypt, and it was 
obvious that, if it were to be of any use, 
it must remain in European hands. It 
was also equally obvious that, without 
it, the country must lapse into that state 
of anarchy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had distinctly said they did not in- 
tend to allow to prevail. Besides the 
Board of Control, there had been estab- 
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lished in Egypt, by international ar- 
rangements, European administrations 
for the Daira Lands, the State Domains, 
the railways, ports, and waterworks ; and 
besides those, still further various and 
numerous private companies and indus- 
trial undertakings had also sprung up, 
in connection with which large numbers 
of Europeans were necessarily employed, 
and which, to use the words employed by 
the Khedive himself afew days ago, had 
contributed immensely towards the pros- 
perity and development of the country. 
All those who were interested in the 
future prosperity of Egypt, or who had 
friends or relations out there, had heard, 
with considerable satisfaction, the speech 
made a week ago in the other House of 
Parliament by the Prime Minister, in 
which he said that— 

** All established rights in Egypt would be 
maintained, whether they were those of the 
Sultan, of the Khedive, of the people, or of the 
foreign bondholders,” 
and that the policy by which the Govern- 
ment would be directed was that of— 

‘The maintenance of all established rights, 

and the provision of due guarantees for those 
rights.’’ 
What he (the Earl of Fife) was most 
anxious to point out—and that only in a 
few words—was, that no guarantee for 
those rights was possible without the 
presence in Egypt of the European ad- 
ministrators and employés—a great many 
of them British subjects—whom our 
Consul was stated to have advised to 
leave the country. Now, had they been 
advised simply to leave certain dis- 
turbed districts, and to go to some lo- 
cality where they would be under shelter 
of British guns, in order to prevent the 
possibility of a massacre, that course 
would have been perfectly comprehen- 
sible; but, instead of that, a permanent 
exodus—and he used the word ‘‘ perma- 
nent’ advisedly, having received pri- 
vate information to that effect—had 
been steadily going on in Egypt under 
the advice and encouragement of the 
British authorities. Indeed, he thought 
he might say that matters had reached 
a climax, when it was found that the 
British Consular Surgeon in Egypt was 
actually telegraphing tothe Lord Mayor 
of London, and asking him to promote a 
subscription in favour of the— 

‘* Thousands and thousands of poor Christian 
families fleeing from Egypt, leaving all, utterly 
destitute.” 


The Earl of Fife 
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Could such a movement, which was 
nothing short of an appalling calamity 
to many of our fellow-countrymen, be 
really necessary when, if we were to be- 
lieve the explicit statements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, confirmed as they 
were only yesterday by the speech of M. 
de Freycinet in the French Chamber— 
and he certainly believed them—all those 
institutions in Egypt which he had 
mentioned and all established rights in 
Egypt were to be maintained, and when 
those thonsands of Europeans, whom he 
might truly call the agents of a bene- 
ficent European civilization, who were 
leaving the country in such numbers 
under the advice of our Consuls, would 
be as necessary in the future as they had 
been in the past? Was it contemplated 
that, after the holding of the Confer- 
ence, which, of course, was to arrange 
everything amicably and satisfactorily, 
those poor people, who had been de- 
prived of everything they possessed, or 
who had sold for a trifle, or had been 
obliged to abandon all the property they 
had in the world, were to return shortly 
as beggars to be reinstated in their 
plundered homes, or were they to be 
succeeded by others, who would eventu- 
ally share the same fate? If it were a 
question of a war, or of a prolonged 
siege, the result of which might be 
doubtful, one could perfectly understand 
humane considerations being allowed to 
prevail, in order to save bloodshed ; but 
there was no such doubt, because it had 
been stated most explicitly the other 
day, by the hon. Baronet the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), in the other House, 
that under no consideration would an- 
archy be allowed to prevail in Egypt. 
This twofold aspect of the Egyptian 
Question, however, was one that did not 
appear to be re-assuring. Confidence in 
London was not consoling to those who 
had friends and interests in Egypt, if it 
was only to be translated into ‘‘ Panic in 
Egypt.” It was not only that there 
were thousands of these unfortunate 
refugees crowding the ports of Malta 
and Cyprus; but we were told that the 
English Consul General in Egypt ac- 
tually required the British engineers 
and workmen the other day to leave 
their post, even at the risk of a water 
famine at Alexandria. Since putting 
the Question on the Notice Paper, he 
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telegrams which were appearing every 
day, one stating that some provision had 
been made for some of these unfortunate 
people by the placing of the Lazaretto, 
at Malta, at their disposal. Although 
that came somewhat late in the day, it 
was, no doubt, some slight alleviation to 
the alarming distress; but it was an 
alleviation which could only extend to 
the very lowest classes; and as to the 
commercial and industrial classes, it was 
perfectly evident that no precautions 
that Consuls could take for the protec- 
tion of their property could be effectual 
when the owners had left the country. 
He had purposely refrained from adding 
a single word which might lead, in the 
present phase of the question, to a 
discussion of the political situation ; he 
merely wished to draw attention to that 
particular point, and should be glad if 
he could elicit from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment any assurance of a nature to 
arrest the present disastrous exodus 
from Egypt—an exodus which was now 
producing lamentable hardships, and 
must, in the future, arrest the progress 
of a country indissolubly bound up with 
the closest interests of our Indian Em- 
pire. The noble Earl concluded by 
asking the Question of which he had 
given Notice. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
can assure my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Fife) that I have not the slightest dis- 
position to complain, either of his in- 
terest in putting this Question, or of his 
anxious desire to have the information 
he has asked for, and still less do I com- 
plain of the tone of his speech as re- 
gards Her Majesty’s Government; and 
I am sensible of his desire to avoid 
embarrassing them in one of the most 
difficult and complicated situations that 
Iever remember. With regard to one 
central point, he referred to the declara- 
tion of my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister in ‘‘another place.” I can 
only say that the Government are unani- 
mous in adhering to that declaration. 
With regard to the more especial case of 
complaint the noble Earl has made, that 
this exodus from Egypt has taken place 
under the pressure and advice of Her 
Majesty’s Consul, all I can say is, that 
I really believe that that statement is 
entirely without foundation. We have 
no information in that sense of any sort 
or kind; on the contrary, the informa- 
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tion we possess is exactly in the opposite 
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direction. I think I may, perhaps, per- 
suade the noble Earl of that by readin 
a few extracts which I have here. i 
find that on June 15th, Sir Edward 
Malet telegraphed from Alexandria, 
saying— 

‘‘There is now a panic in Cairo, and Euro- 
pean employdés are coming away in large num- 
bers. There does not seem to be any valid 
cause for the panic beyond general feeling of 
distrust, which has seized all Europeans.’ 


On the 16th instant he telegraphed— 


“The Eastern Telegraph Company’s clerks 

have been to me this morning to say they arein 
fear of their lives, and that they must go on 
board ship. I have done my best to tranquillize 
them. Four thousand persons arrived yesterday 
from Cairo. Mr. Beaman, whom [I left in 
charge of archives, writes that officers say that 
strictest orders have been given, and that there 
is no danger to the lives of Europeans.” 
I may also point out that the instruc- 
tions left by Sir Edward Malet to the 
Vice Consul Borg at Cairo—for the 
Consul General was instructed to go 
with the Khedive wherever he went— 
were to exactly the same effect— 

“‘ Acting under instructions from Lord Gran- 

ville, I leave to-day for Alexandria. You will 
remain here in a position of much responsibility ; 
but I have confidence in your calmness of judg- 
ment to take the best measures which may be 
open to you to promote the safety of British 
subjects who remain in Cairo. In case of immi- 
nent danger, I authorize you, in necessary 
cases, to provide the expense of the removal of 
families who cannot afford to pay for themselves 
at present. I should recommend Ismailia or 
Suez as points of embarkation, rather than 
Alexandria, which is already overcrowded with 
refugees.”’ 
The noble Earl will see that this which 
has been done is perfectly different, and 
apart from any question of encourag- 
ing the exodus or alarming the people. 
From my knowledge of Sir Edward 
Malet, I am sure that he has shown the 
greatest courage and calmness in this 
matter; and I know that every effort 
made by him, in common with all other 
European residents in a responsible posi- 
tion, have been made entirely in the 
direction of tranquillizing the European 
residents. The noble Earl has referred 
to the alms which have been applied for. 
That, however, is a very natural thing. 
Here are people, under a reasonable and 
natural panic, flying away in a state of 
great destitution, and to provide for 
them in some way is perfectly different 
from any general encouragement being 
given them to leave as alleged in the 
Question, 
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Lorpv HOUGHTON said, that he 
was in Egypt for some time last year, 
and, from what he saw and heard while 
there, he could strongly confirm the 
impressions of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Fife) as to the state of the country 
at that time. But for this accidental 
movement, whether excited by personal 
ambition or what was called national 
feeling, there never would have been 
any disturbance. From all the evidence 
they had, the people of Egypt were, he 
believed, as strongly convinced of the 
utility of the European Control as the 
noble Earl himself had been. He was 
also happy to be able to confirm from 
personal communications what had been 
said by the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville)—that no encouragement whatever 
had been given by the Queen’s official 
authorities to this unfortunate exodus. 
On the contrary, he knew from commu- 
nications received from one of his own 
connections who had remained bravely 
at his post and would remain till the 
last, as well as from the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State, that everything which 
had been done by those who were in any 
degree connected with England had been 
good—they had done all they could to 
quell the tumult in the country and to 
tranquillize the minds of the European 
residents, even after the horrible tumult 
which occurred at Alexandria, by which 
so much loss of life was caused. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Fife) had re- 
ferred to the terrible condition of the 
people of Egypt, and he had not in the 
least degree exaggerated the state of 
affairs. At the present time they were 
in a state of social confusion and poli- 
tical difficulty, such as rarely occurred 
even in those countries where there were 
complications between Europeans and 
Orientals; and the problem to be solved 
was one of the most difficult that had 
been known during the history of the 
world. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I would just remark that Sir 
Edward Malet must certainly have in- 
dulged in an exceedingly sanguine and 
optimistic view of affairs when he tele- 
graphed to the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) that there was no valid reason 
for distrust on the part of those in Cairo 
and Alexandria. I think the noble Earl 
himself took a sounder view of the sub- 
ject in saying that they were actuated 
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by a reasonable and natural panic. The 
observations made by the noble Lord 
who has just sat down (Lord Houghton) 
were very interesting and valuable as 
being made from personal knowledge, 
and, so far as I can hear, all those who 
have given information in this country 
on the state of Egypt combine in their 
testimony as to the admirable success of 
the efforts of the distinguished men who 
were Controllers in Egypt, and as to the 
benefit to that country from English in- 
dustry which has resulted from that 
system, and also as to the terrible de- 
struction of English interests and of the 
future of English investments and pro- 
perty in Egypt as a consequence of the 
terrible events of the last week. It is 
very natural that the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Fife) should long to 
know how the Government propose to 
restore the status quo ante. It is a pro- 
blem to allof us. It is very easy to 
prevent a valuable work of art from 
tumbling down; but it is not very easy 
to put it together again when it has 
fallen and been smashed. All we have 
to do is to note the promises which the 
Government give as time goes on, and 
to note the manner in which they are 
fulfilled. There are only two promises 
to which, in passing, I will just call 
attention, for 1 do not quite understand 
how they are both to be fulfilled. Tre- 
mendous injury has been inflicted upon 
English industries by the disturbances 
in Egypt. We are told that reparation 
for that injury will be exacted. At the 
same time, we are told that the interests 
of the English bondholders will be 
carefully protected. These are both ad- 
mirable objects, and I earnestly trust 
they may both be fulfilled; but I fear 
that they are destructive one of the 
other, because the only resources out of 
which reparation can be found for the 
injuries inflicted upon English subjects 
must be drawn from the interest which 


is due to the English bondholders. 
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LUNACY REGULATION AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for amending the Lunacy Regulation 
Acts—Was presented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR; 
read 1*. (No. 160.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock, 
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Examination of the Royal University 


| were curtailed for the days they were 


absent from their duties. This has been 
the rule and practice of the Board, and, 


| 80 far as can be ascertained, was relaxed 


The House met at Two of the clock. | 


MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Bruis—First Reading— | 


on one occasion only, when the teacher’s 
vacation was curtailed by the number of 
days he had been absent. 


Public Health (Fruit-Pickers’ Lodgings) * | pH ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 


[214]. 
(Ireland) [157] | 


Committee—Prevention of Crime 
—R.P. [Kighteenth Night]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—>0-a— 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — | 
EXTRA POLICE AT MURROE, 
COUNTY LIMERICK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether any outrages have been 
committed in the parish of Murroe, 
county of Limerick, within the past four 
months; if not, why a number of special 
police have been sent to that district ; 
and, who will have to pay the cost of 

those extra police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In consequence 
of information in the possession of the 
police, and which had been communi- | 
cated to the Lord Lieutenant, the extra | 
men were placed in the Murroe district 
to prevent intimidation. The county of 
Limerick has been proclaimed under 
Section 13 of 6 Will. IV., and an extra 
police force sent there, and one moiety 
of the expense of such extra force is 
payable by the county. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDVU- ' 
CATION (IRELAND) — NATIONAL | 
TEACHERS AND THE ROYAL UNI- 
VERSITY EXAMINATION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- | 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | 

Whether it is true that National Tea- 

chers who attended the Matriculation 

Examination of the Royal University 

were curtailed of salary for the days 

they were so occupied; and, whether 
the Commissioners have on previous | 
occasions invariably deducted salary 
when teachers attended University Exa- 
minations; and, if not, whether the 
change of rule was adopted at a regular 

Board meeting, and formally approved 

of by the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that the salaries of the National Tea- | 

chers who attended the Matriculation , 





EXTRA PAY — EX-CONSTABLE 
WALSH. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


| Whether he can now state if Sub-con- 


stable Walsh, who was not paid off until 
after the date of Colonel Hillier’s cir- 
cular, will participate in the extra grant 
to the constabulary ; and, if not, whether 


‘such refusal on the part of the Govern- 


ment would not be a contradiction of the 
terms of the circular ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the answer which I 
gave him to his previous Question on 
this case on the 15th instant. The Cir- 
cular grants the advantages to men who 
were in the Force up to the 24th of April; 
whereas Sub-Constable Walsh was dis- 
charged on the 13th of February and 
paid up to that date. 


ARMY—STAFF OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he would explain why 
a Colonel on the Staff of the Royal 
Artillery should not hold the appoint- 
ment for the term of five years, as laid 
down in paragraph 145, Royal Warrant 
1881; why does one Colonel of Royal 


| Artillery, promoted only five days before 


another, continue his command for the 
full term of five years, when the other, 
promoted on Ist October 1877, is re- 
moved before completing five years’ 
command, both officers having entered 
the service under exactly similar condi- 
tions; and, why are the following ad- 
vantages given to those Colonels R.A. 
promoted before Ist October 1877 :—An 
option of retiring before a certain date, 
with an increased pension of £50 a year, 
and the chance of employment if they 
remained at the end of a five years’ 
command; and also an advantage of 
two years in age before being com- 
pulsorily retired ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I could not answer 
my hon. Friend in minute detail without 





TH1 


wearying the House. But the general 
answer is that after the Report of Lord 
Penzance’s Commission the Warrant 
issued by Lord Cranbrook in 1877 drew 
a line between colonels or lieutenant 
colonels of Artillery then serving, and 
those who might thereafter be promoted 
to those ranks, preserving certain sup- 
posed vested interests of the former. 
We have not departed from this prin- 
ciple in the Warrant of 1831, following 
the extremely careful Report of Lord 
Morley’s Committee, in which the reason 
for all the changes is fully given. I 
must refer my hon. Friend to the two 
Reports, which he will doubtless peruse 
with much interest. 


Elementary 


NAVY—ESTABLISHED WORKMEN 
PEMBROKE DOCKYARD. 


Mr. H. ALLEN asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, considering 
that about six hundred additional work- 
men have been entered at Pembroke 
Dock during the last fourteen months, 
and that the proportion of established 
men there is now considerably below 
that of other dockyards, he will cause 
an increased proportion of men to be 
placed on the establishment in that 
yard ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 


AT 
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in custody ; and, whether it is the fact 
that Mr. William Murphy, of Bonada, 
near Tubbercurry, county Sligo, arrested 
about six months since, Mr. Patrick 
Nangle, of Geevagh, county Sligo, and 
Mr. James M‘Donogh, of Geevagh, 
county Sligo, arrested in February last, 
are still detained in prison under the 
Irish Coercion Act; and whether there 
is any reason to lead the Executive to 
hold them in custody any longer? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
| has inquired into the facts of Patrick 
Kelly’s case, and finds that he cannot at 
present order his release. The facts 
are as stated in the Question. Messrs. 
Murphy, Nangle, and M‘Donogh are 
still in custody. His Excellency had 
their cases recently under consideration, 
and decided that he could not order 
their release at present. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the warrant 
under which they were arrested charged 
them with having been suspected of 
being associated in crime ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN asked the hon. 
Member to give Notice of the Question. 

Mr. SEXTON gave Notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply on the 
Vote on Account for the Public Service 
in Ireland he would call attention to the 
delay in the release of persons who 
were not suspected of being associated 
in crime. 





It is true that a large additional number | 
of workmen have recently been entered | 
at Pembroke, and that thus the propor- | 
tion of non-established to established | 
men is greater than it was when the! 
establishment was fixed in 1876. The'| 


establishment numbers, however, are | 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION — THE 
WITNEY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE — CASE OF LUUISA 
BUTLER, OF RAMSDEN, OXON. 





based upon what is considered the 
normal or usual strength of the Yard, 
and have no reference to temporary in- 
creases of hired men, and there is no 
intention to alter the establishment. I 
may add that normally Pembroke has a 
greater proportion of established men 
to hired men than the other Yards. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — AR. 
RESTS IN COUNTY SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Executive have yet 
examined the facts relating to the arrest 
last week of Mr. Patrick Kelly, of Gee- 
vagh, county Sligo, on a warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant, dated and issued thir- 
teen months previously, and whether 
the Executive mean to detain Mr, Kelly 


Ur, Childere 


| Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
| Vice President of the Council, Whether 
| his attention has been called to the case 
'of Louisa Butler, a pupil in the Ele- 
| mentary School at Ramsden in Oxford- 
|shire; whether, having regard to the 


' decision of the School Attendance Com- 
| mittee at Witney that James Butler of 
| Ramsden, in consequence of the fact 
| that his earnings are very much in ex- 
| cess of those of an ordinary agricultural 
| labourer, has no claim to have his chil- 
' dren educated in the National School on 
| the same terms as labourers’ children ; 
and, moreover, as the magistrates have 
several times confirmed this decision, 
the Education Department will withdraw 
their order that the child shall be ad- 
mitted at the lower fee; and, whether, 
in spite of the decision of the local 
authorities, who have given much con- 
sideration to the case, the threatened 
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withdrawal of the grant by the Educa- 
tion Department will be carried out if 
the child in question is not admitted to 
the school on the lowest terms? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Two children of 
James Butler, of Ramsden, were ad- 
mitted to the Ramsden National School, 
the only efficient school in the parish, 
at the ordinary fee of 3d. per week. 
Because the parent objected to his chil- 
dren cleaning out the school, out of 
school hours, the fees were doubled, and 
the children were repeatedly refused ad- 
mission unless they brought double fees, 
or consented to clean the school. The 
pareut has been twice summoned for 
neglecting to send his children to school ; 
in the first instance the magistrates dis- 
missed the case, and in the second ad- 
judged him to send the children to 
school and pay the 6d. fee. The Edu- 
cation Department holds that the chil- 
dren cannot be compelled to do other 
than educational work out of school 
hours, and that the doubling of the fees 
as a penalty for not cleaning the school 
cannot be admitted. We have, there- 
fore, decided that these children were 
wrongfully dismissed, and must be re- 
admitted at the original fee. It must be 
remembered that there are thousands of 
parishes in which, as in this case, there 
is only one efficient school, at which all 
children resident in the district have the 
right to attend, and unless the schools 
are open to all on just and reasonable 
conditions, compulsion becomes impos- 
sible. The only effect of persistence in 
such requirements as were made in this 
ease would be to bring a school board 
on the district. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT gave No- 
tice next week he would put his Question 
in a somewhat different form. 


EGYPT—THE POLITICAL CRISIS—THE 
RIOTS AT ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What provision or guarantee at present 
exists in Egypt for carrying on the con- 
trol and for insuring the punctual ser- 
vice of the public debt ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: As re- 
gards legality, the same provision or 
guarantee exists now as hitherto. As 
regards the temporary position of fact, 
the view of the Controllers is that their 
presence at the meetings of the Council 
would give strength to the Military 
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party, by seeming to sanction their pre- 
tensions, and would lower the influence 
of the Control. For this reason, the 
Controllers will abstain from presenting 
themselves at Council. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
was the date of the communication which 
apprised the Foreign Office that fifty 
European lives had been lost in the 
riots at Alexandria; has the attention of 
the Government been directed to sub- 
sequent reports which appeared in all 
the London newspapers, stating that very 
many more lives had been taken; and, 
has the Government ever asked for fur- 
ther information, or made any inquiry, 
as to the truth of the said reports ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Is the hon. Baronet 
able to state to the House the number 
of Europeans who are known to have 
been murdered, up to the present time, 
in the recent massacre at Alexandria ; 
and, if not, will he take steps forthwith 
to procure that information, and submit 
it to Parliament ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: In re- 
ply to the Question of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), 
the date was the 12th of June. I have 
seen newspaper reports giving 50, 60, 
100, 200, and 300 as the number of per- 
sons killed, but not specifically stating 


that more than 50 Europeans were 


killed. I stated yesterday a fact which 
may account for varying estimations 
of the number of Europeans killed— 
namely, that there are in Alexandria a 
vast number of persons who are Greeks 
by race, Christians by religion, Greek in 
tongue and in dress, but who are not 
Greek subjects, coming, as they do, from 
the Turkish Islands and the Turkish 
Coast of Asia Minor, and who may have 
been counted as Europeans in some lists 
of killed. Holding, as we do, as little 
communication as possible with the 
officers of the present Egyptian Ministry, 
we have not received their official list of 
Europeans killed. We have confined . 
ourselves to asking for the most detailed 
information as to the British subjects 
killed, for whose death reparation will 
have to be made to this country. Six Eng- 
lish-born British subjects and two Maltese 
British subjects have been reported to 
us as killed; and if any other British 
lives were known to have been lost the 
Consuls would, no doubt, have reported 
the deaths in conformity with the in- 
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structions addressed to them. The im- 
portant question is not that of the total 
number of European lives lost — de- 
plorable though that loss of life is—but 
that of the reparation to be exacted for 
the injuries to the British Consul and 
British subjects. 

Mr. GIBSON: Has no inquiry been 
made of the Egyptian Government as to 
how many lives were lost, or was the 
hon. Baronet content with the first re- 
port? If he has remained satisfied with 
that up to the present time, will he now 
seek some fuller information ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
we considered it our duty to ascertain the 
exact facts as to the number of British 
subjects who were killed. We do not 
think it our duty to worry our Consuls 
at a time when they have a very great 
deal to do to ascertain the exact figures 
as to tue number of Europeans who 
were killed. The number of 50 was 
arrived at by an examination of the 
persons who were visited at the various 
hospitals. All the Europeans who were 
wounded are supposed to have been car- 
ried to the hospitals, which were all 
visited and searched. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Do I understand 
the Government to say that they do not 
think it desirable to take any further 
steps to obtain accurate information as 
to the number of Europeans massacred 
in Alexandria ; or will the Government 
take steps to procure that information, 
and submit it to Parliament forthwith ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
stated the reason why there is great 
difficulty in arriving at the exact figures 
of the total number of Europeans who 
were killed, and I said that the great in- 
terest of this country is to know the 
number of the English subjects who 
were killed. I think it is very possible 
that the Italian and other Foreign Go- 
vernments have made similar inquiries 
as to their subjects. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then we are, I sup- 
pose, to understand that the Government 
decline to take any further steps to pro- 
cure information as to the number of 
Europeans killed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Perhaps the hon. 
Baronet will inform us whether the 
British Consul, in reporting on the num- 
ber of killed, has said anything about 
the difficulty of identifying the bodies of 
British subjects owing to the mutilation 
which has taken place ? 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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Sir CHARLES W.: DILKE: He has 
stated that there has been a difficulty in 
identifying bodies; but has not spoken 
of that difficulty in connection with the 
identification of British subjects. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Perhaps 
the Under Secretary will state whether . 
there is any British Representative on 
the Commission of Inquiry into these 
lamentable occurrences ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: My 
right hon. Friend opposite has given me 
private Notice of a Question on that 
point, which I am unable to answer to- 
day; but I hope to be in a position to 
make a statement on the subject on 
Monday. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether it was true, as reported in Zhe 
Times to-day, that some Egyptian sol- 
diers picked out to do duty at Alex- 
andria, and to protect life and property, 
were mainly instrumental in the destruc- 
tion of life, and that that was shown to 
have been the case by the bayonet 
wounds on the bodies of the killed ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
declined to answer Questions put with- 
out Notice; but I may say that I have, 
I believe, on two occasions—and cer- 
tainly on one occasion—already stated 
in this House that, according to our in- 
formation, the conduct of the Egyptian 
troops was good. We have no informa- 
tion confirming the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
do not mean the Egyptian troops, but 
the troops appointed to act as police. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have at present no information confirm- 
ing the statement. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT: I wish to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If there are any matters 
in difference as to the administration of 
affairs in Egypt between that country 
and England; and, if not, why is the 
squadron in Egyptian waters, consider- 
ing it has not succeeded in protecting 
life and property; and, since the new 
Egyptian Government has not been re- 
cognised by England, with whom will 
official communication be carried on in 
that country? I should also like to ask 
if the Conference sat yesterday ; and, if 
not, is it a correct statement that Aus- 
tria, Italy, and Germany have with- 
drawn, and that Austria took the initia- 
tive? I have not given Notice of the 
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last portion of these Questions ; but, if 
the hon. Baronet desires, I will do so. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
an entirely different Question from what 
appears on the Paper; and it would be 
very undesirable I should answer it now. 
The hon. Member will, perhaps, recol- 
lect that I have already stated, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Wicklow County 
‘Mr. M‘Coan), the position at present 
occupied by the British and French 
Controllers in Egypt. In the present 
state of affairs it would not be possible 
to withdraw the Squadrons from Alex- 
andria. I stated yesterday, in reply to 
my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen), the conditions 
under which communications with the 
Egyptian Ministry must be conducted. 
Her Majesty’s Agency continues to be 
in frequent and direct communication 
with His Highness the Khedive. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What Government Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters recognise as the Government of 
Egypt at the present time, and who are 
the Ministers who compose it; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
apart from the protection given or sup- 
posed to be given by the Government of 
Egypt, and apart from the protection 
given by Her Majesty’s Fleet, have 
taken any other measures to protect the 
lives and property of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Egypt and in Alexandria ; 
and, if so, will the Government say dis- 
tinctly what those measures are ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
have just stated, Her Majesty’s Agency 
are in frequent and direct communica- 
tion with the Khedive. We do not re- 
cognize the new Egyptian Ministry. Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable, as I 
stated on Friday last, to give direct pro- 
tection to any British subjects in the in- 
terior of Egypt, a fact which does not 
diminish the responsibility of the de facto 
authorities for their safety. The ques- 
tion as to the protection of British sub- 
jects at Alexandria is completely covered 
by the instructions sent by the Admi- 
ralty, to which I have several times re- 
ferred. The communication of those 
instructions to the House will, of course, 
rest with the Admiralty. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I beg leave to give 
Notice that on Monday next, on going 
into Committee of Supply, I shall call 
the attention of the House to the Minis- 
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terial replies with regard to measures of 
protection for the Queen’s subjects in 
Egypt; and move— 

‘*That this House regards with anxiety and 
alarm the position of the subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty now residents in Egypt, and the persistent 
refusal of the Government to give any satis- 
factory assurances as to the measures which 
have been taken to protect them; and it urges 
upon the Government the duty and imperative 
necessity of taking prompt and decisive steps 
for the protection of their property and lives.” 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: With 
respect to what fell from the hon. 
Baronet to the effect that Her Majesty’s 
Agents are in direct communication with 
the Khedive, I wish to ask whether it 
is a fact that the Khedive issued formal 
letters of administration to the new 
Ministry, and declared that communi- 
cations could only be made through the 
Foreign Minister ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
only repeat that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in direct and frequent com- 
munication with the Khedive. They 
communicated with the Khedive in the 
past, and they continue to do so, only 
with greater frequency. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Offi- 
cial communications ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
official communications. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg, Sir, to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is true that the 
Porte is still protesting against the Con- 
ference; and, if so, whether it is still 
proposed to hold it; from whom it is 
intended to demand reparation for the 
British losses of life and property in 
Alexandria; and, on whom we rely for 
the maintenance of peace and order 
there? I desire to ask, at the same 
time, whether the Circular or Memoran- 
dum, which is reported in the news- 
papers to have been sent forth by the 
Porte, is known to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to protest against the Confer- 
ence; and, also, whether the Govern- 
ment can inform us whether the Confer- 
ence was unable to meet yesterday in 
consequence of objection, or unreadiness, 
on the part of Austria and Germany ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
whether it was intentional; but the 
Question, as it was drawn—the first 
Question—would imply that there has 
been a course of continuous protest on 
the part of the Porte. Perhaps that was 
not meant; because I could not affirm 
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that there had been such a course. But, 
undoubtedly, at the present moment, the 
Porte objects to the Conference; and, 
while we may fairly say we are aware 
of that fact, the Circular to which the 
right hon. Baronet refers has not been 
made known to us. We have no official 
cognizance of that Circular; and, un- 
doubtedly, its terms are not before us. 
He asks whether we still propose to 
hold it? Yesterday, at the time when 
the Conference was expected to meet, 
several of the Representatives of the 
Powers had not received their definite 
instructions; but we have now the infor- 
mation that the instructions from Eng- 
land, France, and Italy had at that time 
been received. The instructions from 
Germany and Russia have now been re- 
ceived. With respect to the instructions 
from Austria, we have, up to the present 
moment, no definite information; but 
we have no reason to believe, from the 
information we possess, that Austria has 
any intention of maintaining an isolated 
position; and I have no doubt whatever 
that the intention of the Representatives 
on the spot is to hold a Conference. 
With regard to the Question whether it 
is intended to demand reparation for 
British losses of life and property in 
Egypt ?—undoubtedly in this, as in all 
cases, and without prejudice to our 
liberty of action, a demand would be 
made on the de facto authorities in Egypt 
—those who were actually possessed of 
power—quite irrespective of any ques- 
tion as to recognition of legality, or any 
other public matter. For the mainten- 
ance of peace and order we rely, in the 
same way, in the first instance, on the 
de facto authorities. The permanent 
question of the maintenance of the 
peace, order, and tranquillity of Egypt 
is essentially involved in the matters 
referred to the Conference; but while 
I say that we look primarily to the 
de facto authorities, yet instructions 
have for some time past been given to 
Her Majesty’s servants on the spot, to 
enable them to meet the case of any 
failure on the part of these authorities. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Whom does the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the de 
Jacto authorities ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Those who are in 
possession of power in face of the world, 
and who are pretty well known to all 
the world. We have no official relations 
with them, but they are those who are 
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set forth—and apparently there is no 
reason to doubt the fact—as the actual 
Ministers of the Khedive. But there is 
a question on which I should like to 
preserve entire liberty of action to the 
Government—the question whether the 
Commissioner of the Sultan, by accept- 
ing joint responsibility with Arabi Pasha 
ata certain date, likewise became a de 
That is a question of 
importance, and one which we shall not 
allow ourselves to lose sight of. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
point to which I referred in my Ques- 
tion was that reference had been made 
to the joint responsibility of the Com- 
missioner with Arabi Pasha. I will 
repeat the Question on Monday. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Are we to 
understand that a demand has been 
made for reparation, or that it is going 
to be made? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
stated that we have not deemed it to be 
our duty or sound policy to enter into 
official communications with the existing 
Ministry in Egypt; but our Agents have 
received instructions on the subject of 
the demand referred to by the noble 
Lord. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
how, taking into consideration the state- 
ment just made that the Government 
did not recognize the de facto rulers of 
Egypt, that fact was to be reconciled 
with the subsequent statement that they 
were held responsible by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the massacre of Her 
Majesty’s subjects ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that is a 
Question on a matter of opinion. It ap- 
pears to me there is not the smallest 
justification for it. 

Lorn EUSTACE CECIL: On Monday 
I shall ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he can 
state the number and amount of claims 
for compensation which have been made 
by British subjects in reference to the 
recent riots in Alexandria? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
that that will be too soon. Up to the 
present but two claims have been re- 
ceived; but, of course, there will be a 
great many more. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will give an assurance to Parliament 
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that they will not assent to the neutralisa- 
tion of the Suez Canal, and will with- 
draw from the Conference if this ques- 
tion is insisted upon bythe other Powers? 
I also desire to know, whether the Go- 
vernment will lay on the Table of the 
House, in the early part of next week, 
a copy of the Instructions issued to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador accredited to the 
Conference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I observe that 
the hon. Member’s Questions invariably 
assume a dual form—one Question is on 
the Paper, and the other he puts with- 
out Notice. Conforming myself to the 
practice of the hon. Member, I will say, 
in regard to the presentation of the In- 
structions as an isolated Paper, that, 
although those Instructions will un- 
doubtedly come under the cognizance of 
Parliament at the proper time, we have 
certainly no intention of presenting them 
as an isolated Paper. In regard to the 
Question on the Notice Paper, as to the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal, I had 
hoped it had been made sufficiently clear 
by other answers; but I do not object 
to state that the subject of the control, 
the government, the neutralization, and 
the legal position of the Suez Canal is 
one which has never been referred to 
the Conference, and appears to us to be 
altogether outside the purpose of the 
Conference. That is all that it would 
be regular on my part to state. I have 
been asked what we should do if the 
other Powers were to insist upon enter- 
ing into questions with regard to mat- 
ters not before the Conference, and 
which no person has ever suggested 
were questions for the Conference? To 
that question, my reply is, that if we 
were to start with a set of negatives, or 
rather, of minatory declarations, I doubt, 
in the first place, whether such action 
would be consistent with international 
courtesy. In the second place, I doubt 
whether such action would contribute to 
the maintenance of harmony, of mutual 
confidence, and of identity of views 
among the Powers taking part in the 
Conference. And, thirdly, if we were 
to admit that the Conference could dis- 
cuss one subject that was outside of the 
purview of the Conference, we should 
not be uble to exclude the discussion of 
any others outside of that scope. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
Prime Minister having brought a general 
charge against me, I beg to ask per- 
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mission from the House to make a per- 
sonal statement. Following well-known 
lines, I will simply deny the accuracy of 
the charge. I am not in the habit of 
always putting dual Questions. My 
second Question to-day arises out of the 
first. It is not contrary to the practice 
of the House to place important Docu- 
ments, although isolated, on the Table. 
It was done in the case of the Joint 
Note of the 10th of January; and, in 
view of that fact, I repeat my Question 
to the Prime Minister, Whether he can- 
not see his way, for the satisfaction of 
Parliament and the country, to place 
the Instructions to Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople on the 
Table? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
say that it is my duty to decline answer- 
ing a second time a Question I have 
already answered. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to give Notice that on Thursday 
next I shall ask the Prime Minister, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 
at the Conference will be instructed to 
advocate that, within the limits of inter- 
national obligations, the people of Egypt 
should have some Constitutional control 
over their own affairs ? 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE 
RETURNS. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked theChief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will, in any future Returns 
of Evictions in Ireland, arrange to have 
a distinction made in such Returns be- 
tween these two classes of Evictions, 
viz. Evictions on judgments or decrees 
in actions of ejectment for non-payment 
of rent ; and, secondly, Evictions in cases 
where the tenant’s farm has been pur- 
chased by the landlord, who subsequently 
brings an action of ejectment on the titlo 
grounded on the sheriff’s deed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will consult 
with the authorities in Dublin on the 
matter, with the desire to meet the hon. 
Member’s wishes. 


ARMY (INDIA)—RUMOURED REDUC. 
TIONS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is true 
that considerable reductions have quite 
recently been made in the Military 
Forces of the Crown in India; and, if 
so, what those reductions have been? 
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On the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Army Organization appointed by 
the late Viceroy of India, and on the 
urgent and renewed representation of 
the Government of India that the 
strength of Artillery in that country 
was in excess of its requirements, espe- 
cially as regards the very expensive 
branch of Horse Artillery, four batteries 
of that arm and one field battery, to- 
gether with six batteries of garrison 
artillery, have beenreduced. Thenumber 
of mountain batteries has, however, been 
increased, and the strength of the 17 
remaining garrison batteries has been 
increased from 80 to 108 men each. As 
regards the British establishment, no 
reductions or changes in the British 
Cavalry or Infantry in India have as yet 
been made. With regard to the reduc- 
tions in the Native Army, four regi- 
ments of Cavalry and 18 regiments of 
Infantry have been reduced; but such 
an increase has been made to the 144 
remaining regiments as to raise the total 
fighting strength in all ranks by a small 
number—about 30—the actual increase 
in privates being 2,366. One British 
officer has also been added to the estab- 
lishment of each regiment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the noble 
Marquess tell us what further reductions 
are contemplated ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
answered that the Report to which he 
had made reference proposed a very con- 
siderable reduction in cadres, but no re- 
duction in the total number of men. 
The Government of India had also re- 
commended certain reductions ; but they 
had not yet been adopted. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—THE HAMILTON 
COLLECTION. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, supposing a spe- 
cial grant has been given to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery for the purchase 
of pictures at the Hamilton sale, the sum 
in question amounts to less than the 
lapsed balances of the annual National 
Gallery grant for the last two years ; 
whether the Trustees, consequent upon 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on the National Gallery in 1853, 
and the Treasury Minute of 1855, have 
hitherto always received the full amount 
of the said lapsed balances as special 
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occasion arose; whether, if such be the 
case, the present repayment of a portion 
of lapsed balances can be properly con- 
sidered as a special grant ; and, whether, 
supposing the sum in question to be in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
the Trustees, such additional money as 
may be necessary will be given by the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In regard to this 
Question, I think my noble Friend has 
not been quite accurately informed. He 
wishes to know whether the sum the 
Treasury has placed at the disposal of 
the National Gallery for purchases at 
the Hamilton sale amounts to less than 
the actual balances of the National 
Gallery grant for the last two years? I 
have already said, and my noble Friend 
will feel there is some reason in it, that 
it is not my intention to enter into any 
statement of figures, but I may inform 
him that the sum is not less than the 
balances ; on the contrary, it is consider- 
ably more. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, VOTES 6 AND 10— 
THE SHIPBUILDING POLICY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that there were 
now 80 Notices down on the Paper upon 
the Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply on the Navy Estimates, and of 
these only six bore any reference to the 
Navy. One stood in his name, and he 
was prepared to postpone it until the 
consideration of Vote 6 or Vote 10; but 
before doing so he requested] an assur- 
ance from the Government that he would 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
important question involved at some 
reasonable hour of the night. He had 
moved for Returns which were essential 
to the proper discussion of Votes 6 and 
10; but though they had been promised 
some time ago, they had not yet been 
laid on the Table. Unless the Returns 
were ready he should consider it his duty 
to go on with the Motion of which he 
had given Notice; but he suggested 
that it would be better to postpone the 
Votes in question until the Return was 
in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
quite appreciated the position taken by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
and undertook not to take the Votes re- 
ferred to on Monday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the arrangement suggested a very 
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reasonable one. To discuss again, as 
they had done last year, such an im- 
portant Vote as shipbuilding in the 
second week of August, would, how- 
ever, be a scandal, and, therefore, he 
hoped the Return would be produced 
within a reasonable period. 

Mr. GLADSTONE reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had al- 
ready given pledges that whatever took 

lace with regard to other Business, 
Supply should be taken before the 
middle of July. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had also accompanied 
that with a promise to give an oppor- 
tunity for discussion on Foreign Affairs. 
He wished to impress on the right hon. 
Gentleman the gravity of these ques- 
tions, which had not been sufficiently 
discussed, and on which Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House felt a 
deep interest. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Hear, hear! 


POST OFFICE—WEATHER FORECASTS. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will allow the daily 
weather forecasts issued by the Meteoro- 
logical Office to be sent to, and exhibited 
at, every postal telegraph office through- 
out the agricultural districts for the bene- 
fit of farmers during the hay season and 
harvest ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: This subject has al- 
ready been brought under my notice by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Newark 
(Mr. Earp), and, according to a promise 
I gave at the end of last Session, I have 
very carefully looked into the matter to 
which the Question of the hon. Member 
refers. I regret that I do not see my 
way to accede to his request ; because it 
appears that if the Government supplied 
telegrams gratuitously to those interested 
in agriculture, it would be impossible to 
refuse similar applications from those 
engaged in other trades. I believe that 
there would be little difficulty in securing 
the object desired. I understand that 
the Meteorological Office supplies the 
weather forecasts gratuitously to anyone 
who is willing to pay the expense of tele- 
graphing them, which is very rarely more 
than 1s. If, therefore, the farmers in 
any district jointly subscribed, the ex- 
pense to each would be very inconsider- 
able. The forecasts might be exhibited 
at the post office ; and in the case of those 
farmers who resided within the area of 
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free delivery, the messages could be de- 
livered at the small extra cost of 3d. for 
each additional copy. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether, as Supply was 
down as the first Order for the Evening 
Sitting, the Government did not intend 
to proceed with the Prevention of Crime 
Bill at that Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that arrange- 
ment was a necessity arising out of the 
Orders of the House. When the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill was down for the 
Morning Sitting, it could not at the same 
time be put down for the Evening one. 
On Monday, neither the Prevention of 
Crime nor the Arrears Bill would appear 
on the Orders. If they did they must 
be taken. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
when the Motion would be made for 
precedence of the Notice of Motion over 
the Prevention of Crime Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should 
like to offer an explanation. The Order 
with regard to the Arrears Bill exactly 
corresponded with what he had just stated, 
because it said that it should have pre- 
cedence on every day on which it was 
set down. But he observed that the 
Prevention of Crime Bill was to have 
precedence from day to day. That being 
so, it would be necessary to put it down 
for Monday, and on its being called 
to move for its postponement for the 
day. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
if it would not be sufficient if it were 
ordered to be taken on Tuesday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, said that he was 
afraid that could not be done, because it 
would break in upon the Rule laid down 
by the House. He was much obliged 
for the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked if the case 
would not be met by moving the adjourn- 
ment on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, said they would 
cousider the matter and see what could 
be done. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that the Home 
Secretary had placed a new clause and 
five pages of Amendments to the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill on the Notice 
Paper. It would be much more conve- 
nient for the discussion if those Amend- 
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ments were embodied in the Bill. Would 
the Government to-night take the same 
course with regard to the Prevention of 
Crime Bill as they took last night with 
the Arrears Bill—namely, pass it throngh 
Committe pro formd to insert the Amend- 
ments and the new clause, and then order 
that it be re-committed in respect of the 
clauses which were not finished ? 


Prevention of Crime 


[No reply was given. ] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—3 jo 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brt 157.] 

(Secretary Sir Witliam Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor Generai for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 22nd June. | 
| EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART III. 


GENERAL Powers. 


Clause 12 (Application of Alien Act 
to aliens in Ireland). : 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN rose to move an 
Amendment in page 6, line 48, at the 
end of clause, to add— 

“ Except in cases where such alien has resided 
for more than six months in such district pre- 
vious to any Government action in his case.’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member would leave 
the clause as it stood before, and, there- 
fore, could not be put. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, as a point of 
Order, wished to know in what respect 
the Amendment was irregular ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment stated— 


‘* Except in cases where such alien has resided 
for more than six months in such district pre- 
vious to any Government action in his case.” 


Mr.-O’SULLIVAN trusted that he 
might be allowed in the Amendment to 
specify a district which would make the 
Amendment regular. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly, when 
it comes on upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), which stands next but one on 
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the Paper, and which will come om in 
regular order. I have now to call upon 
the hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Dy. Commins). 

Dr. COMMINS moved, in page 6, 
line 43, at end, to add— 


‘¢ Provided, nevertheless, That the informa- 
tion upon which an order directing any alien 
within the United Kingdom to depart this realm 
may be made according to the provision of the 
said Act shall be an information upon oath 
sworn before a justice of the peace, and a copy 
of such information, together with the order 
made thereupon, shall be served upon the person 
against whom the same has been made before 
any warrant shall issue for his arrest or removal 
from the kingdom under the provisions of the 
said Act.”’ 


This Amendment was necessary, he 
thought, to carry out the ordinary and 
time-honoured forms of procedure in 
regard to aliens. The Alien Act con- 
tained some extraordinary powers. It 
gave power to the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Secretary of State in England to 
arrest an alien without giving him any 
notice whatever of the information or 
complaint primarily lodged against him. 
It gave the Executive authorities power 
to arrest him without anything being 
done to advertise him of the fact that he 
was in danger, or giving him notice as 
to the charge he was expected to meet, 
further than the publication of an ad- 
vertisement in Zhe London and Dublin 
Gazette. He thought such publication 
was entirely insufficient, and that if the 
matter were left in that way great in- 
justice would be done. It was very well 
known that Zhe London Gazette was 
never read by anybody except persons 
who were interested in the list of bank- 
rupts ; and, so far as The Lublin Gazette 
was concerned, it was never read by 
anybody or seen by anybody except by 
the police of a district. It was issued 
to the different police-barracks, and the 
Constabulary were the only persons he 
ever heard of who received it or read it. 
Therefore, a notice published in Zhe Lon- 
don or Dublin Gazette might have ap- 
peared for years before the person 
affected by it might hear of it. If such 
a notice were still deemed necessary, 
there ought to be some provision made 
that a copy of 7he Gazette containing the 
notice should be forwarded to the per- 
son accused. It must not be forgotten 
that the Act not only jeopardized the 
liberty of the subject, but that a man 
engaged in business might be exposed. 
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to arrest, and to the entire destruction 
of his trade or business, and the loss of 
his property. Nevertheless, there was 
at present no provision whatever in the 
Bill to enable him to protect himself 
and his property. He, therefore, pro- 
posed this Amendment, in order to 
adopt, in the case of aliens, the ordi- 
nary practice in every other case. If 
an action were brought against an alien, 
and his liberty or his property placed 
in jeopardy, a writ must be served on 
him before a single step could be taken. 
If a charge were made against him of 
having violated the law, he must be 
summoned, or must receive due notice 
to enable him to meet the charge; but 
in this Act there was nothing whatever 
to give him the slightest notice that 
he was to be made avictim. There was 
nothing beyond the theoretical idea that 
a notice published in the official Gazette 
went all over the world; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, it was seen by nobody at 
all. Even a fox was fairly hunted ; but 
in the case of an alien there was to be 
nothing to give him notice of the dan- 
ger he was incurring ; and the moment 
a warrant was issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or the Secretary of State, he 
might be arrested and committed forth- 
with to prison, or sent out of the coun- 
try. After the arrest was completed, 
there were certain provisions, good 
enough in their way, to enable the pri- 
soner to defend himself; but it would 
then be too late. He ought to have had 
notice before matters had gone so far, 
and before the warrant was made out 
for his arrest, and before the order was 
made out calling upon him to leave the 
country. He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would see that the Amendment that he 
proposed was not an unreasonable one. 
The 2nd section of the Act of 1848 
made the refusal of an alien to obey an 
order he might never, in this case, have 
seen at all, a misdemeanour. But in that 
case he was liable to be taken before the 
ordinary Justices of the Peace. He might 
be brought upon a warrant, or summoned 
before the Justices ; and in either case he 
was committed for trial by a jury. By 
the present Bill the right of trial by jury 
was taken away, and with it the right 
which foreigners possessed under former 
similar Acts of trial by a jury de medietata 
lingua. Under the Act of 1848 an alien 
was entitled to be tried by a jury, half 
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of whom were foreigners, in order that 
foreigners might see that no injustice 
was done to him. By the present mea- 
sure that right under the Act of 1848 
was taken away, and under the 2nd 
clause, any alien sent for trial would not 
have the right of being tried by a jury 
at all; and even if the tribunal could be 
termed in any sense a jury, it was a jury 
upon which there would not be a single 
foreigner. He thought an alien brought 
under the operation of the Bill was en- 
titled to ask for the old protection which 
had always hitherto been given to an 
alien. Therefore, he impressed upon the 
Home Secretary that the acceptance of 
the Amendment would not in any way 
embarrass his action in removing ob- 
noxious foreigners, while it certainly 
would afford some protection to the 
foreigner himself. We claimed in this 
country to be a civilized people, and we 
had no wish to make laws that would de- 
bar us from exercising the ordinary well- 
known and established principles of fair 
play as between man and man, and setting 
traps to catch persons who were not ac- 
quainted with our law. Although all 
subjects and aliens living in the country 
were supposed to know the law, they did 
not, as a matter of fact, and very few 
foreigners would be acquainted with the 
proceedings which might betaken against 
them. Therefore, on the grounds of ordi- 
nary and natural justice, he appealedtothe 
Home Secretary to provide some such 
protection as that which was proposed to 
be given by the Amendment before he 
rendered aliens liable to summary arrest 
and summary conviction without a hear- 
ing before the magistrates. Under the 
Bill, as it stood, an alien would be liable 
to summary deportation out of the 
country; and all he (Dr. Commins) asked 
was that before he was rendered liable 
to these arbitrary Acts, he should have 
fair play. If, upon due investigation, it 
should appear that he was a dangerous 
man, then by all means let him be re- 
quired to leave the country. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 43, at end, add—“ Provided, 
nevertheless, That the information upon which 
an order directing any alien within the United 
Kingdom to depart this realm may be made 
according to the provision of the said Act shall 
be an information upon oath sworn before a 
justice of the peace, and a copy of such infor- 
mation, together with the order made thereupon, 


shall be served upon the person against whom , 


the sume has beon made before any warrant 
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shall issue for his arrest or removal from the 
Kingdom under the provisions of the said Act.” 
—(Dr. Commins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he quite agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the fox should 
be fairly hunted. He only wished to 
compel him to break cover. It would 
be found on examination of the Act, 
that the accused had all the security he 
wanted. First of all, the order was to be 
made, and it was then to be published 
in The London and Dublin Gazette. He 
did not attribute much value to adver- 
tising in The London and Dublin Gaszette, 
and in that respect he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member ; but the hon. 
and learned Member would see that the 
important words in the Act were these— 
‘‘ If any such alien shall knowingly and 
wilfully refuse obedience to the order.” 
Nothing would be done to him at all un- 
less he knowingly and wilfully refused to 
obey the order. It was quite obvious 
that it must be brought to his personal 
knowledge before anything could be 
done with regard to him. Then, if he 
did not want anything to be done to 
him at all, it was a simple thing for him 
to goaway. If he did not choose to go 
away, he was not left entirely at the 
mercy of the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Secretary of State, because he might at 
once appeal to the Privy Council, either 
in England or Ireland, to suspend 
the execution of the warrant and the 
Privy Council was bound to give him 
a general summary of the matters 
alleged against him and to allowhim a 
reasonable time to prepare his defence. 
That was all that was really done. If 
hon. Members opposite wanted to do more 
they would really defeat the object of the 
Act, which was necessarily a summary 
process. It wasnota judicial processin its 
inception. It was an Executive act by a 
Sovereign Power, which was directly 
responsible to the Sovereign of a foreign 
country for the treatment of the subject 
of that country under the Act. It was 
not a judicial clause at all, and there- 
fore he objected to the introduction of 
Justices of the Peace into the question. 
They were not persons who ought to 
have anything to do with the execution 
of the Act. There were provisions in- 
cluded in the clause to prevent any un- 
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just or improper exercise of the right of 
imprisonment. There was power given 
in the 4th section of the Alien Act to 
admit to bail; but it was to be exercised 
by the Judge of a Superior Court, and 
the Judge of the Superior Court might 
discharge an alien or send him to prison 
for a month. To that extent, and to that 
extent only, was the judicial authority 
introduced ; but to begin the process by 
requiring every information to be laid 
before the Justices of the Peace would 
give the transaction a character which 
ought not to belong to it. It was a 
directly executive act authorized by 
Parliament. Unquestionably, at the time 
when Blackstone wrote, it was understood 
that the Crown had power to do these 
things without the authority of Parlia- 
ment. He knew that it was a matter 
under dispute; but it was understood 
that the practice at Common Law, at the 
time Blackstone wrote, was that the Crown 
could do these things on its own autho- 
rity. Since the Act of 1803 that Preroga- 
tive right, if it ever existed, had disap- 
peared, as Prerogative rights did when 
they once became merged in Acts of Par- 
liament. They had only now the Act of 
Parliament to consider ; but still it could 
not alter the fact that it was a Preroga- 
tive right regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, with great respect to 
the hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins), he could not 
agree with the proposal that the initia- 
tive step should be taken before the 
Justices of the Peace. As to the latter 
part of the hon. and learned Member’s 
proposal, it was fair enough that the 
order should be brought to the know- 
ledge of the individual accused ; but that 
was already provided for in the Act 
under the words ‘‘ knowingly and wil- 
fully refuses obedience to the order.” 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated that this 
was a matter between the Sovereign of 
this country and the Sovereign or Repre- 
sentative of the country to which the 
alien belonged ; but his objection to this 
matter was that there was a liability of 
abuse. There was nothing in the Act of 
1848 to insure that the person so re- 
moved must be an alien. There might 
be an abuse of the power of the Crown 
in two respects. In the first place, it was 
provided that the Act should apply to 
aliens who at the time of the issue of the 
order should— 
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“ Kenvingly and wilfully refuse obedience to 
the order and remain within the realm contrary 
to the order.” 


And after the expiration of the time 
limited in such order, it was pro- 
vided— 

“That it should be lawful for any of Her 

Majesty's principal Secretaries of State or for 
the Lord Lieutenant or other chief Governor 
and so forth to imprison, and cause every such 
alien to be arrested and committed to prison 
there to remain without bail or mainprize until 
he or she was taken in charge for the purpose of 
being sent out of the realm under the authority 
hereafter given.” 
There was nothing so far in the Act, and 
nothing in any part of the Act, to pre- 
vent abuse on the part of the Crown 
in carrying out the powers of the Act 
against persons who were not aliens. 
The Crown were entitled by the pro- 
vision he had just read, practically speak- 
ing, to arrest and imprison, in the first 
place, any person against whom such an 
order might have been issued, and there 
was no appeal against that order except 
to the Privy Council, the Privy Council 
being the Executive authority. Surely, 
in a grave matter of this kind, the Privy 
Council were, in fact, a part of the 
Crown, and in so serious a question 
there should be some check upon the 
unjust or too stringent exercise of the 
power by the Crown. Her Majesty’s 
Government were taking power to arrest 
an alien and to put him into prison, and 
they afterwards took power to eject him 
forcibly from the country. He wanted 
to know what remedy there was against 
the unjust and unlawful abuse of either 
of these two powers? The Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend pro- 
vided— 


‘*That there shall be an information upon 
oath sworn before a justice of the peace, and a 
copy of such information, together with the 
order made thereupon, shall be served upon the 
person against whom the same has been made 
before any warrant shall issue for his arrest or 
removal from the Kingdom under the provisions 
of the said Act.” 


Of course, that implied that information 
on oath should state, on the oath of the 
person making it, that the accused was 
an alien; and it provided a very suitable 
check on the abuse of the authority of 
the Crown so far as it went. He (Mr. 
Parnell) did not think that it provided a 
complete check ; but, as far as it went, it 
provided a necessary and proper check 
upon the abuse of the initial action of 
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the Crown. But supposing the Crown 
did not arrest the person, or supposing 
they did not take and send him away 
from the country by force, or supposing 
that they did send him away from the 
country by force, what remedy had he 
got, if he were not an alien and were 
unjustly treated by the Crown? What 
remedy did this Act, passed evidently 
with great haste and precipitancy, give 
to an injured person in such a case ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought he could remove the diffi- 
culty of the hon. Gentleman, although 
he admitted that it would be a strong 
and formidable one if it were well- 
founded. What he contended was that 
if a person who was not an alien were 
arrested under this Act, he would have 
his habeas corpus. He could move for 
his habeas corpus, and the Crown could 
only justify itself under the Act in de- 
claring the man an alien by distinctly 
showing that he was analien. No doubt 
he might be committed to some prison 
under the Act without bail or mainprize ; 
but if he could show that he was not an 
alien, he must be discharged. His arrest 
by the Crown could only be justified by 
showing that he was an alien. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he would have his action against the 
persons by whom he was wrongfully 
imprisoned. 

Mr. PARNELL was of opinion that 
the committal of an injustice under 
the Act would require to be carefully 
guarded against. He understood that 
the Act of 1848 was not used against 
any alien. Therefore, they had no prac- 
tical example of the manner in which 
these powers would work. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there were examples under the former 
Acts which amounted to the same thing. 
It must be borne in mind that these 
Acts had been in practical operation 
from 1793 to 1824; therefore, they had 
been continually in operation for 30 

ears. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could produce any precedent justi- 
fying the principle he had just laid 
down, that a person arrested under this 
Act, or under the previous Acts, had a 
right to apply to the Courts fora writ 
of habeas corpus? In such a case, would 
the onus of proving a man to be an alien 
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be thrown upon the Crown, or would 
the onus of proving that he was not an 
alien be thrown upon the prisoner him- 
self? These were all points upon which 
the Committee were very much in the 
dark, and ifa precedent could be pro- 
duced it was most desirable that they 
should have it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that under the successive Alien Acts, 
from 1793, and which were continued 
down to 1824, there must have been, 
although he could not cite them at 
that moment—instances of action under 
the Acts for breaches of the provi- 
sions contained in them, hecause one 
of the Acts contained a recital that the 
action of the previous Acts had been 
found to be expedient and beneficial. 
Therefore, there must have been action 
under them. Presumably, everyone in 
the Kingdom was a natural-born sub- 
ject, and no natural-born subject could 
be put in prison without being entitled 
to be brought out on habeas corpus. The 
person who wrongfully held him in pri- 
son, whether a gaoler or a private in- 
dividual, must answer the writ of habeas 
corpus by showing that in point of law 
his detention was justifiable, and that 
he was entitled to keep the man in pri- 
son, if the truth of the return to the 
writ was examinable. If an alien, ora 

erson called an alien, was arrested the 
inference was that the arrest was justi- 
fiable; but it rested with the Crown 
or the person making the arrest to fur- 
nish primd facie evidence that the per- 
son arrested was an alien and came 
within the provisions of the Act. Of 
course, the prisoner would be allowed to 
disprove any primd facie evidence by 
proving that, in fact of law, he was not 
an alien, and if the Crown could not give 
proof that he was an alien within the 
meaning of the Act, his discharge would 
follow. No Court would refuse to take 
cognizance of such a case, and a man 
unjustly arrested would be entitled to 
bring an action against any person 
who had arrested him unlawfully. He 
would have full title to all the protection 
the law could afford. He thought he 
had met the question which the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had asked. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was glad that 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland had answered the 
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question, because it was exceedingly 
important that persons who were not 
aliens should not be arrested under the 
provisions of this measure. The same 
point as that which had been put by 
his hon. Friend had occurred to him 
(Mr. Dillon). He understood the At- 
torney General for Ireland to say that a 
man arrested under the Act would have 
power to obtain a writ of habeas corpus, 
and it would then become incumbent on 
the Crown to produce primd facie evi- 
dence that he was an alien within the 
terms of the Act. But the point he 
wanted to get at was the kind of evi- 
dence it would be necessary for the 
Crown to produce. If a man wanted a 
writ of habeas corpus in Ireland, they 
might depend upon it that it would be 
very difficult for him to get a decision 
in his favour from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in that country. He was induced 
to believe that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench would be strongly inclined to re- 
fuse a writ of habeas corpus if they had 
any colourable justification for doing so. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the Crown was to produce 
primd facie evidence that a man was an 
alien and came within the terms of the 
Act. Would the order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant be primd fucie evidence? What 
would be taken by the Court to be 
prima face evidence? What did the Go- 
vernment contemplate to be primd facie 
evidence that a man was an alien, so 
that it might be known under what cir- 
cumstances a writ of habeas corpus might 
be obtained ? There were other points 
of greater interest which he wished to 
raise; but he should like, in the first 
instance, to have an answer to that 
question. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that an alien was one who was nota 
natural-born subject of the Crown, or a 
foreigner who had not been naturalized 
in this country. The Crown would have 
to adduce evidence that a man was an 
alien, or, in other words, that he was 
not a natural-born subject, and that he 
had not been naturalized, and the ac- 
cused would have an opportunity of dis- 
proving that evidence. 

Mr. DILLON asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman meant that the 
Crown might be called upon to prove 
that an individual was not a natural- 
born subject, or that he was a foreigner 
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who had not been naturalized? Would 
the Crown be called upon to prove 
that ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunson) said, 
he had never been subjected, since he 
was a Law student, to such a series 
of categorical questions of this na- 
ture. At the same time, he admitted 
the right of the hon. Gentleman to 
put them, and he would endeavour to 
give an answer as plainly and as 
lucidly as he could. Of course, it 
must be understood that he was speak- 
ing now from old recollections of these 
matters, and from knowledge obtained 
years ago. He had already stated 
that no one could be arrested under 
this Act, unless he was an alien within 
the terms of the Act. He had pointed 
out, further, what an alien was—namely, 
that he was neither a natural-born sub- 
ject, nor a foreigner who had been natu- 
ralized in the country. It was incum- 
bent on everyone who arrested another 
to prove that the arrest was justifiable ; 
therefore, it would be necessary for the 
Crown, in arresting a man under this 
Act, to adduce primd facie evidence that 
the man was not a natural-born subject 
of the Crown, or that he was a foreigner 
who had not been naturalized. Of course, 
a subject who had denationalized him- 
self lawfully was a foreigner. 

Mr. DILLON said, he thought the 
best course he and his Friends could 
take would be to prepare an Amendment 
embodying their views on the matter, 
and submit it to the Government. The 
question was a very important one, but it 
might be raised on an Amendment to be 
brought up on a later stage of the Bill. 
There was just one other point. The 
Home Secretary said he thought it was 
a reasonable contention that an indi- 
vidual who was required to leave the 
country should have the fact brought 
home to his knowledge, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had pointed 
out that the words of the Act, ‘‘ know- 
ingly and wilfully,’’ would be sufficient. 
That would go a long way towards meet- 
ing the objection which had been raised ; 
but if the right right hon. and learned 
Gentleman read further on, he would 
find these words— 


“Or if any such alien shall refuse or neglect 
to pay due obedience to such order, or shall be 
found in this realm, or any part thereof, con- 
trary to this order,”’ 
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The hon. and learned Gentlemen would 
notice that the word ‘‘or”’ came in after 
the words— 


“ Knowingly and wilfully refuse or neglect to 
pay due obedience to such order.” 


Those were very important words— 


“ Or shall be found in this realm or any part 
thereof, contrary to the order aforesaid, or after 
the publication of the order.”’ 


The publication being a publication in 
The London and Dublin Gazette. What 
he wanted to know was this. Whether 
the mere fact of an alien being found in 
any part of the Realm within the time 
limited in the order, or after its publica- 
tion, would be sufficient to justify his 
arrest and removal by force; and, se- 
condly, whether it would bring him under 
the 2nd clause of the Act, and permit of 
his being treated as if he had been guilty 
of a misdemeanour ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that having looked attentively at the 
matter, with all the facts before him, he 
should feel inclined to reply to the ques- 
tion in the negative. At the sametime, 
it was a matter that ought to be well 
considered ; and he would promise the 
hon. Member that it should be consi- 
dered—namely, whether a man ought to 
have due notice. He believed, however, 
as the hon. Momber asked his opinion, 
that the Act secured due notice being 
given. If it did not, it was a matter for 
further consideration, and it should be 
looked into. He wished to point out 
that there was a Statute still in force— 
the Statute of Wii. IV. c. 6 & 7— 
which required the masters of all ships 
to declare what aliens were on board, or 
had landed from their vessels, and the 
masters of such ships were under penal- 
ties if they did not make such declara- 
tion. Aliens, also, who camefrom abroad, 
were bound under penalty to give their 
nameand descriptions, and register them- 
selves to the officers of the Customs. He 
wished to call the attention of the hon. 
Member to the Statute. No doubt it 
had not been acted upon, but it still re- 
mained a Statute, and was capable of 
being enforced. Under its provisions 
every master of a ship and every alien 
was bound to make such a declaration, 
and it was also necessary to provide 
a certificate of his departure from the 
Realm which was required to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. He 
thought that Statute was worthy of the 
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attention of hon. Members in connection 
with the subject, because it was a Sta- 
tute actually in force. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was quite clear, 
from the use of the disjunctive “or,” 
that either knowingly and wilfully dis- 
obeying the order, or being found in the 
Realm after the publication of the order, 
would render a*man liable to be im- 
prisoned. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he had already promised to consider 
that matter. 

Mr. SEXTON said; there could be 
very little doubt that, under the clause in 
the Act, if an alien remained within the 
Realm after the issue of the order, or 
after its publication, it would be open 
for the Lord Lieutenant to take one of 
two coursesinregardtohim. He might 
put him in the hands of a Queen’s Mes- 
senger, and by force remove him out of 
the country, or he might send him to 
prison. The value of the judicial power 
of appeal would entirely depend on 
which of those two courses the Executive 
Government chose to take. In other 
words, the writ of habeas corpus could 
not come into operation unless the Lord 
Lieutenant took the optional course of 
putting aliens into prison. But sup- 
posing that the Lord Lieutenant, instead 
of putting him into prison, placed him 
in the hands of a Queen’s Messenger, 
and forced him to leave the Reaim, what 
power of appeal would an alien have 
who had been removed out of the 
country? In either case the power of 
appeal could not come into operation 
unless the Lord Lieutenant put an alien 
into prison. If he resorted to the second 
optional course —namely, of forcible 
deportation, then he (Mr. Sexton) con- 
tended that the alien had no remedy at 
all, and it was not necessary that the 
country to which the alien was deported 
should be his own country. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was not the case, because under the 
8rd section of the Alien Act, if a man 
deported were not an alien, he could 
return and employ all the remedies pro- 
vided by the law against the persons by 
whom he had been unlawfully deported. 
The hon. Member was now, however, 
entering into a different point from that 
which the Committee had been discuss- 
ing before. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) asked what 


remedy a man would have who was 
Sir William Harcourt 
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forcibly removed from the country, and 
who was not an alien ? 

Mr. SEXTON: A person ordered to 
leave the country. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if such a person was a British sub- 
ject, he (Sir William Harcourt) would 
not like to be in the position of the 
Secretary of State who had forcibly re- 
moved him. When he came back he 
would be able to bring an action for 
having been dealt with unlawfully. He 
would have all his remedies at law. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
not fail to see the valuelessness of the 
writ of habeas corpus to a person placed 
in such a situation. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: He 
would have his action. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the man might 
be an alien, or he might not. He might 
be an alien in no sense dangerous to the 
peace of the country, and if he was de- 
ported he could not remedy himself by 
obtaining a writ of habeas corpus. He 
might have the remote and satisfactory 
mode of remedying the injury done to 
him which was pointed out by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman showed the complete inutility 
of the writ of habeas corpus. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had mentioned the writ of habeas 
corpus in answer to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who 
wanted to know what a mau would be 
able to do who was unjustly arrested 
and detained. The question now put 
was altogether different, and admitted 
of another answer. By the 8rd section 
of the Alien Act, an alien could be dealt 
with either by putting him in prison if 
he refused to leave the country, or by 
forcibly removing him from the Realm. 
The hon. Member would see that when- 
ever it was proposed by the Secretary of 
State to deal with him in either way, if 
the alien alleged any excuse for not com- 
plying with the order, he could appeal 
to the Privy Council. Within a few 
moments of his arrest he could lodge an 
appeal to the Privy Council, whereupon 
the matter would be heard, and the 
charges against him would be taken 
into consideration. It would be lawful 
for him to summon and examine wit- 
nesses On oath before the Privy Council, 
and to be heard by counsel before the 
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same tribunal. Therefore, he had full 
and complete protection, and if he was 
forcibly deported, he could return and 
bring his action. 

Mr. SEXTON thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had given a 
strained reading of the provisions of the 
Act. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the whole matter was made 
very clear. Where no justification was 
pleaded by the alien, the Secretary of 
State or chief Governor had power to 
direct a Queen’s Messenger to deport 
him forcibly from the country; but it 
was the duty of the officers in whose 
custody a person arrested under that 
clause was, to communicate his alleged 
excuse or justification, and they were 
bound to make it known to the Secretary 
of State or the Lord Lieutenant, as the 
case might be. Therefore, the moment 
action was taken against an alien, all he 
had to do was to allege his excuse, 
whereupon the person in whose custody 
he was was bound to communicate it, 
and it operated as a supercession of the 
warrant until the matter was inquired 
into by the Privy Council. That pre- 
vented any immediate and arbitrary 
action on the part of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was evident 
that the writ of habeas corpus would not 
apply to cases of that kind, because the 
Lord Lieutenant might instantly direct 
a Queen’s Messenger to deport the man 
who had been arrested from the country 
without any excuse or justification being 
lodged with the Privy Council. There 
was another point upon which he de- 
sired to have some information. Sup- 
pose the alien alleged an excuse, and an 
appeal was made to the Privy Council, 
and the alien in the meantime was put 
in prison, what would be the conse- 
quence? The Judges would have power 
to bail him or release him ; but the power 
of bail simply allowed him to be at large, 
and the power of release did not come 
into operation until the man had been 
in gaol. Therefore, the power of the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Home Secretary 
would remain in force, and he should 
like to know whether the hearing of the 
appeal before the Privy Council was a 
public or a private one ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should not like to say off-hand. It 
would not be before the Judicial Com- 
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mittee of the Privy Council, but the 
Privy Council formed in the ordinary 
way—namely, the Lords of Council. 
Mr. SEXTON said, those provisions 
did not imply a public hearing. There 
were provisions in the Act that the man 
should be able éo call witnesses before 
the Council, and also. that he might 
be heard by counsel; but those pro- 
visions did not imply a public hearing, 
and it would be extremely dangerous if 
the question of the deportation of an 
alien who was the subject of a foreign 
country were made a sort of ‘Star Cham- 
ber” inquiry in this country. He thought 
there ought, at any rate, to be a public 
hearing. Altogether an inquiry before 
a Privy Council would be avery doubtful 
matter, because the Privy Council con- 
sisted, practically, of the Colleagues of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who made the order, and it was, in 
reality, an appeal from himself to him- 
self. He thought the result of an ap- 
peal to the English Privy Council, and 
still more to the Irish Privy Council, 
would be extremely doubtful. It was 
most unlikely that a body constituted as 
the Privy Council was in Ireland, and 
not remarkable for displaying its inde- 
pendence, would reverse any order made 
by the Lord Lieutenant. He would ask 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland, who was smiling so 
significantly, and who was, no doubt, 
intimately acquainted with the action of 
the Irish Privy Council, if he could cite 
any instance in which the Privy Council 
had overridden the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant? If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman could do so, he (Mr. Sexton) 
would be disposed to advise the with- 
drawal of the Amendment; but, at the 
present moment, he was bound to be- 
lieve that an appeal to the Privy Council 
from a decision of the Lord Lieutenant 
was valueless. He had already pointed 
out the extraordinary difficulty of proving 
whether a man was an alien or not, and 
if the onus was thrown on the Crown of 
proving a man to be an alien, the diffi- 
culty of the task would be increased. 
For instance, a man went from Ireland 
to America, and remained there for five 
or seven years, or for a sufficient time 
to enable him to take out letters of 
naturalization but, nevertheless, he did 
not avail himself of that right. He 
would, therefore, if he returned to this 
country, not be an alien. There might 
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be other reasons which might be consi- 
dered by the authorities sufficient proof 
that a man was an alien or citizen of 
America, and yet the whole of them 
might be founded on a misapprehension 
of the facts. In such a case as that 
which he had cited, how were the autho- 
rities to prove that a man was an alien? 
Then there was the case of Irish-born 
children of Irishmen emigrating to 
America. The children might be young 
when they went to America, and the 
father might or might not have taken 
out letters of naturalization. What, 
therefore, would there be to show that 
such persons, if they returned to Ire- 
land, were citizeys of the United States ? 
How did the Government propose to 
deal with such a case? The question 
whether an Irish-born person, or a per- 
son of Irish extraction, who had been 
for years in America, was a citizen of 
the United States, was often a very 
complicated matter; and it was, there- 
fore, very essential that the Amendment 
should be adopted. Then why should 
not a sworn information be required in 
all cases? It was a most odious thing 
that a man should be allowed to make a 
memorandum on a post-card or on the 
back of the envelope of a letter that 
such and such a person was an alien, 
and was guilty of treasonable practices. 
Before the Lord Lieutenant was required 
to act there should in every case be 
sworn information. What harm could 
it do? It might not be necessary to dis- 
close the information; but all that the 
Irish Members wanted was that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be moved in a 
regular manner. He had already pointed 
out that the writ of habeas corpus 
would be illusory and ineffectual in 
many cases, and that the appeal to the 
Privy Council was simply an appeal 
from the Lord Lieutenant to himself. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 


the objection of the hon. Member was | 


that a man who was not in reality an 
alien might be arrested under a warrant 
and removed out of the country. The 
hon. Member asked what was to be done 
in the event of its turning out that the 
man was a British subject? The Habeas 
Corpus Act dealt with such a case, and 
made provision by the 11th section for 
dealing with a case in which a man had 
been unlawfully transported out of the 
country. One provision was that no 


pardon should be granted for such ani 
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offence, and all the provisions of the 
Act showed how carefully the exercise 
of these powers must be guarded. The 
Secretary of State would be exposed to 
tremendous penalties if he acted ille- 
gally in removing a man who was not 
an alien; and the hon. Member might 
be certain that this clause of the Bill 
would not be acted upon unless there 
was strong primd facie evidence that the 
man proceeded against was an alien. If 
an error were committed, there were 
very large remedies in the hands of the 
man who might have been improperly 
dealt with. It did not follow that the 
authorities would act upon every scrap 
of information supplied to them. They 
would proceed to make inquiries. The 
best proof of that was the fact, already 
brought to the notice of the Committee, 
that no action against an alien was taken 
under the Act of 1843. That showed 
either that the Secretary of State was 
not very anxious to imprison every man 
with or without cause, or that the per- 
sons who came under the provisions of 
the Act got out of the way. The fact 
was that, even before the Act of 1848 
passed, the gentlemen who were likely 
to have been dealt with under it rapidly 
disappeared, and there was no one left 
against whom it could be enforced. It 
was hoped that what happened then 
would happen again now. The gentle- 
men who felt it likely that they would 
be dealt with would disappear, and no 
case would arise in which the provisions 
of the Act would be put into execution. 
In point of fact, the clause was a deter- 
ring clause, and it was meant to be so. 
The hon. Member asked how the ques- 
tion of alienage would arise? In all 
probability, the way in which it would 
arise would be this. The Government 
would find a man misconducting himself, 
and they proceeded to deal with him 
according to the law, when he imme- 
diately alleged that he was a foreign 
subject—a Frenchman or an American— 
in order to defeat the law. The instant he 
set up that defence he was brought under 
the Alien Act, and could be proceeded 
against under that Act. That was the 
way in which his alienage would be 
proved. There were people going about 
the country saying—‘“‘I cannot be 
touched because I am the subject of 
another country.” The moment they 
said that, after this clause was passed, 
they came within the provisions of the 
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Alien Act, and that was the way in 
which these gentlemen who, generally 
speaking, because they were citizens of 
another country, imagined that upon 
that ground they could come over here 
and injure the citizens of this State, 
could be dealt with. The moment they 
boasted of their alienage, they must not 
complain if they were dealt with as 
aliens, and that would be the ordinary 
way of proving their alienage. 

Dr. COMMINS was bound to say that 
the answers given by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the various ob- 
jections which had been urged were very 
ingenious, but altogether wide of the 
mark. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman admitted that inconvenience 
might arise, and it was intended to meet 
that inconvenience that the Amendment 
was proposed. Nothing could be more 
illusory than the remedy of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had suggested. He 
would like to know how many times 
within the last 50 years had persons 
been enabled to avail themselves of the 
protection of that Act? Surely hon. 
Members must be aware that it was one 
of the most expensive and troublesome 
of the remedies provided by the law. 
Suppose a person to be arrested at the 
Land’s End, or in the North of Scotland, 
who wished to sue out his writ of habeas 
corpus. He would have to employ so- 
licitors, instruct counsel, and altogether 
go through a process so expensive, that 
in many cases he would be unable to pay 
them. He thought that must be re- 
garded as no little obstacle in the way of 
using this futile and illusory remedy. 
It had been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) that the 
protection supposed to be afforded to 
persons arrested under the clause, by 
proof being required that they were 
knowingly transgressing the order, was 
also valueless. That protection did not 
exist. The Home Secretary himself 
stated that aliens found anywhere within 
the Realm would be liable to commit- 
ment, although they might not be aware 
of the order. The next remedy was, 
that persons arrested might present their 
case to the Privy Council. But no such 
thing as a Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council existed in Ireland at all. 
The deliberations of the Irish Privy 
Council were secret—the examination of 
witnesses, and documents before that 
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body would be a secret proceeding ; and 


even if counsel were to attempt to sup- 
port such a claim before the Council, it 
would do very little good, because 
nothing like a fair and open trial could 
be obtained. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also dangled another 
kind of illusory security before the eyes 
of the Committee. He said if the 
warrant were wrongfully served, a man 
might bring his action against the per- 
son who so served it. But it was well 
known to all lawyers that by 11 & 12 
Vict. c. 43, any officer thus serving a 
warrant might pay 40s. into Court, and 
he would then be completely protected, 
unless it could be proved that he had 
obtained the warrant for the express 
purpose of injuring the person arrested. 
Not only would the officer be protected 
in this way, but he would be able to re- 
cover costs against the unfortunate in- 
dividual who had the audacity to sue him 
for his wrongful act. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary said he should not like to be the 
Secretary of State who executed such a 
warrant. But surely the Law Officers at 
his side had sufficient knowledge of the 
law in Ireland to know that in the case 
of ‘‘ Burn v. Hartington,” the Court of 
Appeal decided that the act of an In- 
spector of Police, acting under the 
authority of the Lord Lieutenant, was an 
act of State, and that a person acting 
under such authority was protected. 
That would be the case in Ireland now; 
the order of the Lord Lieutenant would 
be held to be a good defence, and the 
individual would have no remedy what- 
ever. Then, as to his remedy in Eng- 
land; if he had any at all, he would 
have to fight the case up to the House of 
Lords. But it was said that the alien 
would have sufficient notice before he 
was arrested, because the Government 
had taken care to provide for that in the 
21st section of this Bill. The 4th sub- 
section of that clause was thus worded— 

‘“‘The production of a printed copy of the 
Dublin Gazette purporting to be printed and 
published by the Queen’s authority, and con- 
taining the publication of any proclamation, 
order, or notice under this Act, shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of the contents of such proclama- 
tion, order, or notice, and of the date thereof, 
and in the case of a proclamation that the 
district specified in such proclamation is a 
proclaimed district within the meaning of the 
provisions of this Act mentioned in the procla- 


mation, and that the said proclamation has been 
duly promulgated.” 
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Hon. Members would see that this order 
declaring a man to be an alien would be 
held to be conclusive that he was one, 
and it would be quite enough in answer 
to his writ of habeas corpus even if he 
were a wealthy person, or his friends 
were willing to assist him in issuing the 
writ. Under these circumstances, he 
pressed on the Government to introduce 
something into the Act which would 
obviate the difficulties he had pointed 
out. A great and manifest injustice 
would be done to any person who was 
arrested for disobeying an order of which 
he knew nothing—or who was liable to 
be sent out of the country simply upon 
a notice appearing in Zhe Dublin Gazette 
declaring him to be an alien, under cir- 
cumstances which exposed him to the 
most expensive litigation, and to the 
ruin or injury of his property. They 
had had some indication of how this 
Alien Act would be applied. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said there were persons who 
went through the country and who said 
they did not care for the law because 
they were French or American citizens, 
or as the case might be; and he added 
that it was these people whom the 
Alien Act would reach. But he would 
like to know of any single offence or 
violation of the law of the country, from 
. the most minute of which the law took 
cognizance up to high treason, which 
an alien might commit in this country, 
and with regard to which he could claim 
immunity because he was an alien. 
Why, every Civil and Criminal Law was 
as much binding upon an alien as it was 
upon a natural-born British subject, and 
he was, of course, liable to the same 
penalties. The law in force in Ireland 
was extensive enough to follow him 
into every relation of life, almost into 
his very thoughts. He hoped it was 
not in vain for Irish Members to offer 
Amendments to the Bill, founded on the 
assumption that there still remained in 
that House, and amongst the people of 
England, that spirit of fair play which 
would not allow men to be subject to 
wrong and annoyance unless they had 
done something to violate the Criminal 
Law of the country, and placed them- 
selves thereby outside the protection 
which that spirit of fair play was sup- 
posed to throw around them. With the 
object of preventing the injustice, wrong, 
and annoyance he had described, he 
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must press upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the adoption of the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. WARTON protested against the 
interpretation which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had placed upon the 4th 
sub-section of the 21st clause of the 
Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was very 
evident that a man could be imprisoned 
under this Bill for a month without bail 
or mainprize before he could apply to 
the Court for a writ of habeas corpus— 
or rather, before he could be released 
under that Act. [Sir Wirt1am Har- 
court said, that was not so.] In that 
ease he would ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman what was the mean- 
ing of the 4th and 5th sections of the 
Alien Act? He understood the meaning 
to be that the Court of Queen’s Bench 
might take bail for persons who had 
been on commitment imprisoned for one 
month after the order. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
it rested with the discretion of the Judge 
to take bail immediately on commit- 
ment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR it was very 
unfair to retain the power of keeping a 
man in prison instead of sending him 
out of the country. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
best course with regard to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Roscommon was to ask leave 
to withdraw it, in order that some Proviso 
might be framed which would show the 
way in which they desired the Court of 
Queen’s Bench should be enabled to act. 
In the Act of 1848 this question was 
left open, and there was nothing to show 
that the Court would not be compelled 
to hold that the existence of the order 
of the Lord Lieutenant or Home Secre- 
tary was sufficient to entitle the gaoler 
to detain the person in custody. Irish 
Members wanted that the onus of proof 
should be thrown upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or the Home Secretary, as the 
case might be, when application for bail 
or discharge was made by a prisoner 
detained under such order. 

Dr. COMMINS said, before he ac- 
ceded to the request of his hon. Friend, 
he wished to press upon the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland that some notice 
should be given of the order of the Lord 
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Lieutenant beyond the publication in 
The Dublin Gazette, which would bring 


-home to the person affected by it the po- 


sition in which he was placed before he 
rendered himself liable to imprisonment 
for disobeying such order. He thought 
a provision of this kind was only fair, 
because, as the matter stood, a man 
might be sent to prison without knowing 
what the charge against him was. A 
man ought to be made acquainted be- 
forehand, by a copy of the order being 
sent to him by post or otherwise, that he 
would jeopardize his liberty by not obey- 
ing the order of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
quite agreed that a man ought to know 
when an order was made against him. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
words of the 2nd section of the Act were 
in themselves a sufficient protection, in- 
asmuch as an alien could not be im- 
prisoned unless he had knowingly and 
wilfully disobeyed the order. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, on behalf 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), he proposed to 
move that this clause should not apply 
to an alien with a passport. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would know 
that a very large number of people from 
abroad visited England and Ireland an- 
nually, with the praiseworthy purpose 
of seeing their relatives and visiting 
the homes of their fathers. He had 
known many cases of this kind. But 
this year there was to be a National Ex- 
hibition in Dublin that would probably 
be visited by large numbers of persons 
from abroad, anxious to see what pro- 
gress had been made of late years in 
Irish industries. Now, he did not sup- 
pose for one moment that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman wished to keep 
these persons away from Ireland by the 
fear of coming under the Alien Act; and 
therefore he trusted that the Act would 
not be allowed to apply to any person 
who could show his respectability by the 
production of a passport, say, from the 
Foreign Department in Washington or 
elsewhere. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 43, at the end, add “ But the 
provisions of this Clause shall not apply to any 
alien who is furnished with a passport by the 
Foreign Office of his own country.” —( Mr. T. P. 
O' Connor.) 


[Junz 28, 1882} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it would not be safe to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member, because it was 
the case that in some countries pass- 
ports were granted without much inquiry 
being made into the character of the ap- 
plicant. It was well known that when 
passports were asked for they were 
granted almost as a matter of course; 
and, that being so, to make the mere 
possession of one sufficient to exempt a 
foreignerfrom the operationof the clause 
was a proposal which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not entertain, inasmuch 
as it would defeat the object they had 
in view. But surely the hon. Member 
could not believe that the Government 
had any desire to thwart or embarrass 
the very access of foreigners to this 
country or to Ireland. Such a thing 
would be utterly opposed to all reason 
and principle, and the idea was there- 
fore unworthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government were 
extremely averse to using the powers of 
the Alien Act except under the pressure 
of great danger and necessity. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had every reason to 
abstain from using that Act in an arbi- 
trary manner. Such a course would 
place them on bad terms with Foreign 
States whose friendship they wished to 
preserve; and therefore he regarded pub- 
lic opinion both at home and abroad as 
affording a much better security for the 
just administration of the Alien Act 
than the adoption of any Amendment of 
the kind put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway. He repeated that it 
would be unsafe to adopt this Amend- 
ment, because an alien might have ob- 
tained a passport six months before he 
became a member of a secret society; 
and yet, according to the Amendment, 
the possession of it was to be held as 
conclusive proof of his bona fides. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he saw 
the force of what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, and feared 
that the acceptance of the Amendment 
would lead to the results indicated. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 43, at the end, add ‘‘ Provided, 
That no order for the removal of an alien shall 
be made except upon jinformation in writing 
and on oath.’’—(Colonel the 0’ Gorman Mahon.) 


T2 [ Eighteenth Night. ] 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, as he read 
this Amendment, it was in substance 
the same as that which the Committee 
had just discussed and, at the request of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins), allowed to be 
withdrawn. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he was very anxious to meet any Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
with the consideration due to it; but, as 
the Chairman had pointed out, this 
matter had already been discussed. The 
truth was the information was not the 
basis of the order. The action was 
that of the Lord Lieutenant, and it was 
entirely inconsistent with the whole con- 
struction of the Act to convert it into a 
judicial proceeding. It was not a judi- 
cial but an Executive proceeding to be 
taken, if the Lord Lieutenant thought 
fit, immediately upon the information 
which might be conveyed to him; and 
therefore he ventured to point out that 
it was inconsistent with the Act to re- 
quire that the information should be 
upon oath before the Judges. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Taz CHAIRMAN said, he had given 
as much attention as possible to the 
three pages of Amendments which had 
been put down to this clause, and with 
regard to the three next in order upon 
the Paper, he must point out that they 
were inconsistent with the principles 
and machinery of the Act, and could 
not therefore be put. 

Mr. PARNELL understood from this 
ruling that it was impossible for the 
Committee to alter the provisions of the 
Alien Act of 1848, by adding Provisoes 
at the end of this clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that was not 
by any means the case. He had simply 
explained why the Amendments referred 
to could not be moved. The hon. Mem- 
ber could move a Proviso that was not 
es of the principle of the 


ct. 

Mr. PARNELL confessed he had in 
view the amendment of the Act of 1848, 
and was at a loss to see in what way 
that was to be done upon the ruling of 
the Chairman. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, 
although the hon. Member for the City 
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of Cork could propose an Amendment 
to the Act by way of Proviso to the 
clause, he could not, of course, do it in 
such a form as would establish two 
jurisdictions for the purpose of doing 
the same thing. It would be impossible 
to give this jurisdiction to the Justices, 
because that, as he had already shown, 
would be substituting judicial for the 
Executive action which the Bill contem- 
plated. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that there was no Amendment be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was only rea- 
sonable to conclude that an alien who 
had been resident in the country for a 
year was not a person dangerous to the 
Realm. No foreigner could reside here 
for a year, or even for a week, without 
attracting the attention of the police and 
coming under the notice of the Govern- 
ment. That was especially true with 
regard to Ireland, where an Act was in 
operation putting the power of summary 
arrest in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of any person whose freedom was 
dangerous to the public peace. He re- 
peated that no stranger could set his 
foot in any part of Ireland and remain 
there 24 hours without having the in- 
quisitiveness of the police exercised 
upon him—no person could alight at a 
railway station, even in the daytime, 
without finding himself the subject of 
suspicion on the part of the police. 
Therefore, he contended that in a coun- 
try so efficiently policed, an alien who 
had resided there for a year could not 
reasonably be regarded as a person dan- 
gerous to peace and tranquillity. A 
person of this class would probably have 
gone into some business and have other- 
wise given hostages to society for his 
good behaviour. For these reasons, he 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 43, at the end, add “ Pro- 
vided, That nothing in the said Act contained 
shall affect any alien who shall have been re- 
siding within this realm for one year next be- 
fore the passing of this Act.”—(M7r. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that if the Amendment were adopted 
a man who might frequently have been 
in the hands of the police would not 
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come under the operation of the clause 
if he had resided in Ireland during the 
year preceding the passing of the Act. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not, 
therefore, agree to this Amendment. 
From his own knowledge of the state of 
Ireland he was aware that there were 
persons who had been engaged upon 
missions from abroad for more than two 
years, now resident in the country, and 
it was for those persons that the clause 
was specially intended. The hon. Mem- 
ber said these aliens might possibly be 
engaged in business ; but he (Sir William 
Harcourt) feared that they were engaged 
in the very kind of business that the Go- 
vernment wanted to get rid of, and that 
the short period named in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member would not 
afford any satisfactory guarantee of their 
good behaviour. Now, when the Act of 
1848 was passed, the considerations to 
which the hon. Member had referred 
were quite as strong as they were at 
present, and the requisition then was a 
residence of three years for the purpose 
of exemption. It seemed to him, having 
regard to the state of things in Ireland, 
that three years was not too long a 
period to take at the present time, be- 
cause the Government were aware that 
disturbances, due to alien influences, 
had been in operation for two years and 
more. It was difficult to understand 
how anyone could think that the Go- 
vernment wished to disturb men engaged 
in honest occupations in Ireland, or any- 
where else; the idea was incredible that 
any Government, in the face of the 
world, would desire to interfere with 
the lawful occupation of aliens. 

Mr. PARNELL said, Irish Members 
feared that the re-enactment of the 
Alien Act would be productive of great 
hardship. Not only in England, but in 
Ireland, there were large numbers of 
aliens of respectable character and good 
conduct, who had from time to time re- 
turned from America and become the 
holders of small farms and businesses 
throughout the country. These men 
had advanced opinions upon political 
questions, on the Land Laws for in- 
stance, as well as upon self-government 
and other matters ; and they were, in 
consequence, very objectionable to the 
local landlords, and in many cases to 
the local police, who were under the 
control of the local landlords. Now, in 
the administration gf the Act, the Lord 
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Lieutenant must be guided more or less 
by the information which he received 
from the Constabulary ; and it followed 
that it would often be difficult for him to 
resist the making of an order with re- 
gard to an alien of the class mentioned, 
if he were to receive a report from the 
Constabulary that he was a person of 
troublesome character and that the 
magistrates of the district wished to get 
rid of him. And it would happen, in 
consequence, that many such men would 
be removed, have their homes broken 
up, and their businesses ruined simply 
because of their opinions. They would 
suffer for their opinions upon the poli- 
tical questions of the day. It might be 
said that aliens coming to this coun- 
try had no right to take part in these 
matters; but, as regarded the expres- 
sion of opinion, he did not see why they 
should not take the part they did, par- 
ticularly those who, having been in the 
position of exiles, had returned to their 
own country and intended to live there 
as peaceable citizens for the rest of their 
days. The class of people he referred 
to formed a valuable element in the 
Irish population, for during their sojourn 
in America they had acquired all the 
energy and aptitude in business which 
distinguished the citizens of the United 
States; and they formed, in a manner, 
centres of good example in work and 
other matters, which were very desirable 
to be imported into a country where, 
unfortunately, the qualities he had men- 
tioned did not prevail, so far as a large 
portion of the population was concerned. 
If this clause were not amended, the 
Lord Lieutenant would find it almost 
impossible to resist the appeals made to 
him to deport these families in large 
numbers, and great hardship would con- 
sequently arise. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when he said the 
Government knew that some aliens had 
been engaged in influencing the dis- 
turbances in Ireland for two years and 
more, was, no doubt, speaking upon 
good authority, and from sources of in- 
formation superior than those which he 
(Mr. Parnell) possessed. But even if 
that were so, and it were necessary to 
remove those persons, the Act ought not 
to be applied to the large masses of 
people who had returned to Ireland and 
intended to live there, who were cer- 
tainly peaceable and industrious citizens, 
but who had rendered themselves ob- 
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noxious to the local authorities simply 
on account of their political opinions. 
These were the motives which had 
rompted his hon. Friend the Member 
or Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to bring forward 
this Amendment. It was not done for 
the purpose of limiting the clause, or 
delaying the Bill; but for the purpose of 
securing that hardship should not be in- 
flicted upon a large and respectable class 
of people in Ireland, whose return to 
their native country it was desirable to 
encourage. ; 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork hardly applied 
to the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee, which simply dealt with the length 
of residence which would exempt an 
alien from the operation of the Act. 
The Amendment proposed— 

“That nothing in the said Act contained 
shall affect any alien who shall have been re- 
siding within the realm for one year next be- 
fore the passing of this Act.” 

But the argument of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork would be equally 
applicable were the period of residence 
fixed at three years. Now, he had as 
much sympathy for the class of persons 
mentioned as the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork himself. No one more 
than he felt the desirability of preserv- 
ing a class of men who should become 
the centres of industry and good feeling 
in a country where there existed, un- 
happily, too much poverty and want of 
success in trade; and nothing could be 
farther from the intention of the Go- 
vernment, or of any Government, to 
disturb such men when they returned 
from abroad and resettled in the country 
of their birth. But if there were such 
persons in Ireland, were they not al- 
ready protected by the Bill? Undoubt- 
edly, if there were any disposition on 
the part of the police to traduce them to 
the local authorities, or any disposition 
on the part of those authorities to act 
harshly towards them, they could go be- 
fore the Privy Council; and if it were 
made clear on the evidence of them- 
selves, or their friends, that false accu- 
sations had been made against them, 
the conduct of the authors of those 
accusations would be strongly repro- 
bated. Therefore, he said, the class 


referred to by the hon. Member for 
pe City of Cork were secure under this 
ct. 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thanked the 


right hon. and learned Gentleman for 
the sympathy he had expressed towards 
a deserving class of persons, and for the 
language in which he expressed his ap- 
probation of the generosity of the Irish 
people in America who had sent home 
money to the relatives they had left be- 
hind, and which it was to be supposed 
would add to the prosperity of the coun- 
try. Now, on the latter point he could 
not agree with him, because the money 
sent over from Ireland to America 
during the last two or three years had 
almost entirely been spent in paying the 
rack-rent extorted from the tenantry by 
Irish landlords. As a matter of fact, 
the only money sent from Ireland to 
America during the time named had 
been for the purpose of putting down a 
system of plunder on the part of land- 
lords, which was incompatible with any- 
thing like prosperity in Ireland. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the arguments of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork would 
apply to the term of three years’ resi- 
dence as well as to the shorter term 
advocated by the hon. Member for Sligo ; 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said also that the class of persons 
in question, who had been three years 
in the country and established a regular 
domicile or business, were protected al- 
ready under the Act. But surely the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman must 
be acquainted with the fact that the 
returns of such persons to Ireland took 
place, not alone for the period of a year, 
but for two or three months. That 
being so, a large number of them could 
not be included within the period named 
in the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee. Of course, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not acquainted 
with the details of rural life in Ireland ; 
but this was the real position of these 
returned men. They came from a coun- 
try where there was absolute liberty of 
the subject, and where they were in the 
habit of expressing their opinions with 
perfect freedom, to a country where the 
powers of the police bordered on omni- 
potence. They were, in many cases, the 
centres of Constitutional and legal agi- 
tation, and he could tell the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that nothing 
would contribute more to the success of 
the Irish cause, by means of orderly 
and regular self-organization, than a 
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large importation of these well-trained 
Irish - Americans into Ireland. But 
these men, accustomed to speak with the 
freedom of the country in which they 
had lived, became, on their return, the 
immediate mark of the police in their 
district. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that these marked men 
had the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council. But let the Committee consi- 
der the position in which the Privy 
Council would be placed, by remember- 
ing that the action against them was 
taken, first, by the police, and then 
by the Lord Lieutenant. The Court 
of Appeal, to which they were referred 
by the Home Secretary, would, in 
affording the protection he had spoken 
of, have to overthrow both the action 
of the police and the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant. In order to see the diffi- 
culty which stood in the way of an ap- 
peal of this kind on the part of an 
aggrieved alien, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had only to suppose 
himself, for a moment, to be a Member 
of the Irish Privy Council, assembled to 
consider the action of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, under such circumstances, 
would probably say that the case of the 
individual was a hard one; he appeared 
to have saved a little money in America 
and had invested it in a farm in Ireland ; 
he was, no doubt, a peaceable man ; but 
in cases of the kind, the interest of the 
State must be considered, and the au- 
thority of the Lord Lieutenant sup- 
ported. Accordingly, he considered that 
the Privy Council in Ireland would be a 
Court for sanctioning, and not over- 
throwing, the decisions of the Lord 
Lieutenant; and, therefore, he was 
quite unable to see why the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman should take so 
firm a stand in resisting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sligo. The 
righthon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
entirely to have forgotten that these 
aliens could be reached under Clause 9 
of the Bill, as well as by the clause then 
under the consideration of the Commit- 
tee, inasmuch as they would come under 
the head of strangers. He trusted the 


right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
give the Amendment further considera- 
tion with a view to its adoption. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was extremely anxious, on any point, 
where it could be safely done, to miti- 
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gate the severity of this Act. He had, 
however, an objection to doing these 
things off-hand; but he would consult 
the Irish Government as to whether or 
not the period of three years could be 
safely shortened in the case of the per- 
sons whose claim to exemption had been 
put forward by hon. Members opposite. 
If the hon. Member for Sligo was satis- 
fied with that assurance, he would sug- 
gest that he should withdraw his pom. 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was disposed 
to adopt the suggestion of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and he 
took the opportunity of pointing out 
that he would not have pressed his 
Amendment on the attention of the Com- 
mittee had it been the case that pro- 
ceedings against aliens were to be taken 
in any public form, and upon sworn in- 
formation. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the 9th 
clause, referred to in the course of this 
discussion, would not be sufficient to 
deal with the class of persons intended 
to be reached by the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had an 
Amendment to propose which had refer- 
ence to the treatment of persons who 
might be imprisoned under the provi- 
sions of this section, which he hoped 
would also meet with the favourable 
consideration of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. There were two 
kinds of imprisonment that an alien 
might be exposed to. There was the 
imprisonment which might be inflicted 
on him until he could be removed from 
the Kingdom ; and, secondly, there was 
the imprisonment which might be in- 
flicted on him as a misdemeanant, in 
consequence of his being convicted of 
being found in the country ; and he sub- 
mitted that both these kinds of impri- 
sonment should come under the Proviso 
he was about to move—namely, that 
the severity of the treatment should 
not exceed that inflicted under the 67th 
seetion of ‘‘The Prisons Act of 1865.” 
He might mention that the treatment in 
the first division was sufficiently severe. 
A person subject to it was only allowed 
two hours’ exercise out of the 24, and, 
moreover, was not allowed to converse 
with his fellow-prisoners. He had seen 
that during his experience at Kilmain- 
ham. There were several persons in the 
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first division whose condition was most 
miserable, from the fact that they were 
only permitted to walk round their court 
for two hours a-day by themselves, the 
warders always watching them. He 
begged to move the Amendment next 
upon the Paper. 


Prevention of Cr.me 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 43, at the end, add “‘ Provided, 
That any alien imprisoned under the provisions 
of the said Act shall be treated during such impri- 
sonment as a misdemeanant of the first division, 
within the meaning of section sixty-seven of the 
Prisons Act, 1865."’—( Mr. Parnelt.) 

~ Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was quite disposed to consider the 
matter of the treatment of aliens under 
the Act in the most favourable sense, 
because the object which Her Majesty’s 
Government had in this portion of the 
Bill was not punishment—it was security 
of removal. It was not contemplated by 
any part of the Act that there should be 
any actual detention in prison, except 
so far as it was necessary to carry out 
the purpose of the Act, which was 
speedy removal. He had not had an 
opportunity of carefully considering the 
bearing of the Amendment upon the 
various matters that would be affected 
by it; but he was in a position to assure 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
that he looked upon the question very 
much from the same point of view as he 
did, and was willing to consider the best 
way in which his suggestion could be 
carried out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
would be right to give an alien, except 
in circumstances of an extremely grave 
character, some time to make the 
arrangements necessary for his depar- 
ture. There could be no doubt that loss 
and injury would result to any alien who 
was compelled in a summary manner to 
leave the country. They had heard of 
the exceedingly summary way in which 
some Foreign Governments acted in 
matters of this kind, by ordering per- 
sons to cross the Frontier in 24 hours; 
but as he was sure this was not a pre- 
cedent which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would wish to follow, he 
had named 30 days as the limit within 
which the departure of an alien should 
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take place under this clause, and he 
trusted his proposal would be acceded to 
by the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 43, at the end, add “‘ Provided, 
That the time limited for the departure of any 
alien in any order made under the said Act 
shall not be less than thirty days.”” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed that the Act should not be 
carried out so as to inflict unnecessary 
hardship upon individuals; and, nodoubt, 
due consideration would be shown in 
cases where a business was being carried 
on. But it might be remembered that 
one class of persons to whom the Alien 
Act would be applied would be men who 
were coming over to carry out some 
dangerous design, and the object was to 
get rid of them, so to speak, before they 
came here. There might be men on the 
way from some foreign country, whose 
object was to take part in a forcible re- 
sistance to the law, in armed insurrec- 
tion, or in plots of various kinds. This 
clause and other parts of the Bill were 
intended to deal with persons of that 
kind, and hon. Members would see that 
if a period of 30 days were adopted in 
the sense proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, that period would afford ample op- 
portunity for carrying out the object 
they had in view. This would be entirely 
inconsistent with what the Government 
contemplated ; and although there might 
be cases susceptible of milder treatment, 
where it would be the duty and interest 
of the Government to show consideration 
of the kind indicated, yet it was quite 
plain that there might be others where 
no such considerations could be allowed to 
weigh. For these reasons he was unable 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was rather in the 
habit of judging whole questions by ex- 
treme cases. He had just asked the 
Committee to consider in what cases it 
would be most likely that this clause 
would be put into operation, and then 
he said it would most likely be put in 
operation, not only against men who 
were engaged in no business, but against 
persons arriving in the country whom it 
was desirable to send back again. The 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
referred to two classes of persons; but 
there was a third class who would be ex- 
posed to the operation of the Act— 
namely, those who had already estab- 
lished themselves by residing in the 
country for a considerable time. He 
wished to know whether the force or 
scope of the clause was to be governed 
entirely bythe extreme cases put forward 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, or whether the Committee would 
make any provision whatever for the 
protection of persons of a different class ? 
The Committee would observe that no 
time was specified in the Alien Act as 
having to expire between the issue of 
the order and the execution of it; and 
it would be, therefore, quite within the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, 
or of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in England, to issue an order in 7he 
Dublin Gazette for a person to leave the 
country within an hour of the appearance 
of such order. Now, having regard to the 
fact that there was a third class besides 
the two classes of persons referred to by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who might suffer the greatest hardship 
by an order being made for their sudden 
departure, he would suggest that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
consider whether 30 days, or such lesser 
time as he might deem fit, should not be 
allowed to elapse between the issue and 
execution of an order for removal unless 
it appeared to the Lord Lieutenant, who 
should so state it in the order that the 
immediate execution of the order was 
essential to the preservation of peace and 
tranquillity in Ireland. He suggested 
that this compromise would allow the 
Home Secretary or the Viceroy to apply 
the power of instant removal to any dan- 
gerous alien, while, at the same time, it 
would aliow time to elapse in the case of 
aliens residing in the country who could 
not reasonably be supposed to be very 
dangerous to dispose of their property 
or make such other arrangements as 
were most beneficial to their interests. 
The Committee would understand that 
some provision of the kind was most 
necessary in the case of persons who had 
established themselves in farms or busi- 
nesses, their interests in which could not 
with advantage be disposed of at a mo- 
ment’s notice. He trusted the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would see his 
way toadopt the suggestion he had made. 
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Mr. DILLON said, he thought it 
might be provided that except in the case 
of those aliens who had arrived in the 
country within one month of the passing 
of the Act, 10 days, at least, should be 
given for winding up the affairs of aliens 
ordered to leave. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not like to decline to consider any 
suggestion that was offered in a reason- 
able and moderate spirit; but he would 
point out to hon. Members opposite that 
it was highly improbable that any alien 
whom it would be safe to allow to re- 
main for a month would be one whom 
the Government would be disposed to 
deport. He was, therefore, afraid that 
what the hon. Member had suggested 
would not be any security at all, because 
it would only vary the order. Of course, 
the circumstances of different cases must 
vary, and if the Lord Lieutenant thought 
a man might be safely granted a few 
days to prepare to go away, there was 
no reason to induce him to do otherwise 
than grant it. But short notices of de- 
parture were not so infrequent as might 
be supposed. He would take the case 
of Ambassadors, for instance, who were 
sometimes ordered to leave the countries 
where they were resident within 24 
hours. Such cases had occurred where 
the animosity existing between two 
nations was very violent, and the rela- 
tions between them much strained. 
Napoleon once ordered the English Am- 
bassador away from Paris at very short 
notice. With regard to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), an alien might have been long 
resident in the Kingdom without any- 
one suspecting that he was a dangerous 
person. He might be a member of one 
of the secret societies at which the Go- 
vernment were aiming; but it was the 
essence of those societies that until some 
clue was obtained they could never tell 
what they were doing. It might be 
that a person, otherwise harmless, was 
an extremely dangerous character in 
this sense; and it would, therefore, be 
dangerous to allow him to remain for 10 
days or a fortnight in the country. 
However, he was quite willing to con- 
sider the suggestions which had been 
offered from the other side of the House, 
and to see whether, consistently with 
the object of the Government, anything 
could be done in the direction indi- 
cated. : 
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Mr. GREGORY said, that the Act of 
1848 itself met the point which had now 
been raised, because under it, if an alien 
could urge any reasonable ground why 
he should be allowed to remain some 
time longer in the country, he had a 
right to represent it immediately to the 
Privy Council, who would advise Her 
Majesty on the matter without refer- 
ence to what had taken place before the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was, of course, 
aware that there were two classes of 
aliens that the Government wished to 
reach. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, at an earlier period of this 
discussion, had alluded to one of these 
as persons who went about the country 
proclaiming that they were aliens and 
that they could not be touched. There 
were men in Ireland who had done that. 
But it must be remembered that they 
acted quite openly, and were engaged 
in what, from the point of view of hon. 
Members on those Benches, was legiti- 
mate agitation. When the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to these 
persons he touched a large class, in 
which he (Mr. Dillon) confessed he had 
considerable interest. And the reason 
why he pressed this suggestion on the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
because he had stated that the Act would 
bear upon that class of aliens. He 
thought the arguments of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not touched 
the case made out in favour of this class 
of persons. But supposing it were dis- 
covered that one of this class of persons 
was making himself obnoxious to the 
local magistrates. Surely, with all their 
enormous powers, the police in Ireland 
could keep their eyes upon him both by 
day and night as the best means of in- 
suring that he should not do any mis- 
chief while he was winding up his 
affairs previous to being kicked out of 
the country. With reference to the 
argument of the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), he would point 
out that although the case of an alien 
might be brought before the Privy 
Council, the individual could be kept in 
prison until the decision appealed against 
had been modified by the Privy Council, 
and of course a man was not in a position 
to wind up his affairs when undergoing 
imprisonment for an indefinite period. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary might safely make 
a concession in favour of persons sud- 
denly called upon to wind up their 
affairs, because, practically, he had all 
the powers he wanted for the purpose of 
dealing with dangerous characters with- 
out the present clause. For his own 
part, he thought it would be better to 
put people in prison, who were engaged 
in dynamite operations, than to send 
them out of the country; whereas in the 
case of persons engaged in business in 
Ireland, if it became necessary to send 
them away they should have some 
time allowed them for winding-up their 
affairs, and therefore he thought that 
some words to this effect should be in- 
serted in the clause. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had said that 
the Amendment should be fairly con- 
sidered, would see that a wide difference 
separated the class of persons engaged 
in dynamite operations from those who 
were engaged in business. 

Me. J. LOWTHER said, what he 
understood was that the Government 
desired power to call upon any person 
whose conduct appeared dangerous to 
the safety of the Realm to leave the 
country with all possible despatch. If 
the Government were to be intrusted 
with these powers, they surely could be 
intrusted to allow a person a reasonable 
interval in which to make his exit; but 
when they were asked to allow a person 
30 days in which to leave, or, in other 
words, to mature their nefarious de- 
signs, they were simply making the 
Alien Act an absolute farce. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, the Amendment 
he had to move, in page 6, line 43, pro- 
vided an alternative form of appeal of 
a somewhat definite character, and at a 
different stage of the proceedings to 
that provided by the Act of 1848, where 
a person was permitted to appeal to the 
Privy Council against the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to show cause why the order 
of the Lord Lieutenant should not 
be countermanded, or the time ex- 
tended for his removal. His Proviso 
sought— 

“That an order shall not be made under the 
said Act until the prescribed notice has been 
given to the person against whom such order is 
directed, who may thereupon before such 
order is made and at a time to be fixed in such 


notice appear personally or by counsel or 
solicitor before the Secretary of State or the 
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Lord Lieutenant, asthe case may be; and, if 
such person shall satisfy the Secretary of State 
or the Lord Lieutenant that his presence in the 
realm is not dangerous to the peace or tran- 
quillity of the realm, or any of it, no 
order under the said Act shall be made against 
such person.” 


Under the Act of 1848, a person whose 
removal had been ordered, as he had 
said, had the power of appeal against 
that order to the Privy Council; but in 
the meanwhile he might be imprisoned, 
or he might be sent out of the country. 
There was also another distinction which 
was provided in the alternative method 
of appeal that he proposed. It was 
very fair on the face of it that a person 
whose removal was ordered should have 
the right of selecting whether he should 
make his appeal to the person who 
ordered his removal, or to another body, 
such as the Privy Council. The person 
who had ordered his removal, be it the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Secretary of 
State, would have all the information 
before him as to why the removal was 
ordered. The Privy Council might not 
have such information, and they might 
be in the same position of judging as 
to the merits of a case as the person 
who had ordered the removal. It seemed 
exceedingly probable, to his mind, that 
in many cases where removal was ordered 
the person whose removal was ordered 
would be able to satisfy the authorities 
that no just cause existed for such order. 
Why not give the man the power of 
appealing to the Lord Lieutenant against 
his removal, and to satisfy the Lord 
Lieutenant, or whatever the authority 
might be, that there existed no cause 
for such order ; and, in the words of the 
Amendment, 

“That his presence in the realm is not dan- 
gerous to the peace or tranquillity of the realm, 
or any part of it.’’ 


He thought this was a_ reasonable 
Amendment, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would see their way to accept 
it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 43, at end, add—“ Provided, 
That an order shall not be made under the said 
Act until the prescribed notice has been given 
to the person against whom such order is 
directed, who may thereupon before such order 
is made and at a time to be fixed in such 
notice appear personally or by counsel or 
solicitor before the Secretary of State or tho 
Lord Lieutenant, as the case may be; and, if 
such person shall satisfy the Secretary of State 
or the Lord Lieutenant that his presence in the 
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realm is not dangerous to the peace or tran- 
quillity of the realm, or any part of it, no 
order under the said Act shall be made against 
such person.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he must point out that in the form in 
which the hon. Member had moved the 
Amendment there was not an alter- 
native appeal provided, because, in point 
of fact, it made this the only form in 
which an order could be granted ; and, 
therefore, the manner of form was in- 
consistent with the Act. That, however, 
was a technical objection, because it 
was capable of being removed by al- 
tering the form of the Amendment. 
What the hon. Member desired, as he 
understood, was that it should not be 
necessary to go through all the opera- 
tion of appealing to the Privy Council— 
that, in point of fact, a man might satisfy 
the Secretary of State himself that he 
was unjustly detained, and that he 
should not be required to wait until the 
Privy Council could meet to decide upon 
his case; that he might, if he could, 
be able to satisfy immediately the Secre- 
tary of State that the mistake that had 
been made, that the information upon 
which the order of removal had been 
made, was not well founded, and that 
he ought at once to be discharged. The 
hon. Gentleman would observe, if he 
would look at the 3rd clause of the Alien 
Act, that that was really provided for. 
If a man was arrested, all he had got 
to do was to lodge an appeal to the 
Privy Council. That at once stayed all 
proceedings. It stayed the warrant for 
his removal, and it stayed all action 
upon the warrant, and it brought the 
alleged alien under the cognizance of 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Secretary of 
State. Of course, the appeal to the 
Privy Council practically set forth the 
cause of the person’s arrest. It prac- 
tically brought under notice why fur- 
ther time should be given an alien be- 
fore his removal; why he should be 
discharged, and why he should not be 
deported. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that the man had to be kept in custody 
until the determination of the Privy 
Council, unless, in the meantime, the Se- 
cretary of State or the Lord Lieutenant 
should consent to an order for his re- 
lease. As he (Sir William Harcourt) 
read the Act, a man need not wait for 
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the determination of the Privy Council. 
He might be discharged by the. Secre- 
tary of State himself before any action 
was taken by the Privy Council. The 
object which the hon. Member had in 
view was really attained by the Act it- 
self, because it was there provided that 
he might bring his case before the Se- 
cretary of State, and that the Secretary 
of State might discharge him before the 
Privy Council was brought into opera- 
tion. No one could suppose that the 
Secretary of State or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, if they thought a man could es- 
tablish his innocence, would desire that 
the appeal should go to the Privy Coun- 
cil; but they would at once order his 
discharge. He really did think that the 
object of the hon. Gentleman was at- 
tained without the Amendment, and 
therefore he hoped he would not press 
his proposal. 

Mr. PARNELL said, his object was 
not entirely gained, although he con- 
fessed that he had not noticed the Pro- 
viso which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had pointed out. His object 
was partly gained by the Proviso which 
the Home Secretary had named. What 
he wished to prevent was the im- 
prisonment of a person pending the 
appeal, and the 3rd section of the Alien 
Act did not quite get rid of that ne- 
cessity. A person could still be im- 
prisoned, and although it was not de- 
sirable to go back to the question of 
bail, he could not help thinking it would 
have been desirable to have given Jus- 
tices the power of taking bail in cases 
of aliens. As a matter of justice, bail 
ought to be accepted pending the in- 
vestigation of the case by the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Privy Council, and 
pending the statement upon such in- 
vestigation that would be made by the 
persons whose removal was ordered. It 
did seem a very harsh provision that 
where they found an alien whose re- 
moval was ordered, perhaps at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and without an expla- 
nation, he should be thrown into prison 
and kept there pending the result of the 
appeal he might make to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, or to 
the Lord Lieutenant, which, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had pvuinted 
out, could take place. Some Proviso 
should be inserted in the Bill in which, 
in certain cases, bail might be- taken by 
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him that that would be overriding the 
authority of the Lord Lieutenant at all. 
There was absolutely no provision com- 
manding the Lord Lieutenant to take 
bail, and the only way in which bail 
could be taken was a very cumbrous 
and costly one—namely, by means of an 
appeal to the Queen’s Bench. They all 
knew that in case of an application being 
made to the Queen’s Bench a month 
might very easily elapse before the ap- 
plication would be decided. He had 
had some little experience of appli- 
cations to the Queen’s Bench. First 
of all a provisional order would be 
made, and then that provisional order 
would have to come up for confirmation 
before a person could be released. This 
procedure took up a very considerable 
time, and, at the very least, a month 
would intervene before a person could be 
released. The Government might give 
a stipendiary magistrate power to hear 
applications for bail by persons who 
considered they had a reasonable case 
against the order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that such magistrate might 
be entitled to admit a man to bail with- 
out resorting to the very summary man- 
ner of throwing a man into prison. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it must be remembered that there were 
cases in which bail could not safely be 
taken, and, moreover, the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to imagine that when an 
application was made to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench it was made to the whole 
Court. He did not read the Act in that 
way. In fact, an application to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench would be as easy and 
as rapid as one to any Judges or magis- 
trates. There could be nothing more 
rapid than an application to a Judge, 
because it would be made in Chambers, 
and a Judge would always be accessible. 
There was no doubt that an application 
to the Queen’s Bench for bail could be 
made quite as rapid as the case to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred. The 
Proviso was certainly ample in cases 
where bail could really be taken. It 
would not be safe to provide that there 
should be bail in every instance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tor CHAIRMAN: The next 
Amendment also stands in the name of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and is to add at the end 
of the clause— 
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‘‘ Provided, That if any alien against whom 
any order under the said Act shall be made 
shall, at any time within the period limited for 
his departure in such order, giv. security by 
entering into 4 recognisance before a justice of 
the peace in such amount as to such justice 
may seem reasonable, with sureties to keep the 
peace and to be of good behaviour while within 
the realm, such order shall thereupon become 
void and of no effect.” 


The Amendment is, however, incon- 
sistent with the power given to the 
Judges, and, therefore, cannot be put. 

Mr. PARNELL moved to add to the 
clause the following sub-section :— 

‘¢ Any person who shall suffer any loss or 
injury in consequence of an order made against 
him under the said Act may, within one year 
after the date of such order, proceed by action 
against the Secretary of State who may have 
made such order, or in case the order was made 
by the Lord Lieutenant, then against the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and if, on 
the hearing of such action, such person shall 
establish that at the date of such order he was 
not an alien, or that his presence within the 
realm was not dangerous to the peace or tran- 
quillity of the realm, or any part of it, he 
shall be entitled to recover in such an action 
such damages as he may be proved to have sus- 
tained in consequence of such order, notwith- 
standing anything contained in the said Act or 
this Act, such person shall be entitled to enter 
and remain in this realm for the purpose only 
of giving evidence on the hearing of any such 
action.” 


This sub-section brought out the point 
which was raised in the preliminary dis- 
cussion on the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Roscommon (Dr. Commins). In that 
discussion it was stated that if any per- 
son not being an alien was wrongfully 
removed he should have a right of 
action against the Secretary of State. 
He apprehended the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have no ob- 
jection to the substance of this sub-sec- 
tion, and that he would be willing to 
make the point clear. It was exceed- 
ingly important that there should be no 
mistake in this matter, because as they 
had not heard that any person removed 
under the authority of the Alien Act of 
1840, and under any of the preceding 
Acts, had ever brought an action against 
the Home Secretary, it might happen 
that the Judges would hold upon the 
point of law that the wording of the 
Act released the authorities named from 
all responsibility, and that the mere 
statement that a person was an alien 
would be sufficient to entitle ‘his legal 
removal. There was no appeal provided 
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as to questions of fact, except the ap- 
peal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated that there 
was an appeal to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench or to one of the Judges in 
Chambers. If there was such an ap- 
peal against imprisonment, that appeal 
only extended to the preliminary im- 
prisonment which might be inflicted 
pending the removal of the person, and 
it did not extend to the justice of the 
removal itself; and, as far as could be 
seen, there was not in this Act expressly 
any appeal as regarded the unlawful 
removal of any person. It was in- 
timated at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings that a Proviso would be brought 
up showing what ought to be the prin- 
ciple on which the Judges would enter- 
tain these applications for bail before 
the discharge from imprisonment; but 
this point was an entirely different one, 
as theright hon. and learned Gentleman 
would no doubt see. It dealt with the 
unlawfulness and justice of the forcible 
removal of a person beyond the King- 
dom ; and, so far as he could see, unless 
it was quite certain that the persons so 
removed would have right of action at 
Common Law against the Home Secre- 
tary, if they were able to prove they 
were not aliens, there was, practically, no 
remedy provided by this Act. Under 
these circumstances, he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
agree to the substance of this section, 
which legally defined that a person 
wrongfully removed should have his 
remedy by an action at law, and it left 
the question free of all doubt as to any 
interpretation which might be placed 
upon the Act of 1848 by the Judges. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 43, at end, add the following 
sub-section :—‘‘ Any person who shall suffer any 
loss or injury in consequence of an order made 
against him under the said Act may, within 
one year after the date of such order, proceed 
by action against the Secretary of State who 
may have made such order, or in case the order 
was made by the Lord Lieutenant, then against 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and if, on the hearing of such action, such per- 
son shall establish that, at the date of such order 
he was not an alien, or that his presence within 
the realm was not dangerous to the peace or 
tranquillity of the realm, or any part of it, he 
shall be entitled to recover in such action such 
damages as he may be proved to have sustained 
in consequence of such order, notwithstanding 
anything contained in the said Act or this Act, 
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such person shall be entitled to enter and re- 
main in this realm for the purpose. only of 
giving evidence on the hearing of any such 
action.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, two 
classes of persons would come under the 
operation of this Amendment—namely, 
persons who were not aliens, and per- 
sons who, being aliens, were anxious to 
prove that they were not dangerous to 
the peace and tranquillity of the Realm. 
Let them, in the first place, consider the 
ease of persons who were arrested as 
aliens, but who, as a matter of fact, were 
not aliens. They would be prosecuted 
on the basis that they were aliens; but 
if they could show they were not aliens, 
they would be entitled to, and would 
obtain, their acquittal. The proceed- 
ings under the 2nd section of the Act, 
under which such persons would be 
prosecuted, would be for misdemeanour, 
-and must necessarily come before a jury. 
Now, let them take the case of a man 
who had been simply arrested for dis- 
obeying the order for his removal from 
the country. In his case there was 
abundant opportunity of investigation. 
What was the duty of the authorities 
when they arrested such a man? Whe- 
ther the man was in custody or not, he 
had the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council, by whom every circumstance 
connected with his status and arrest 
would be investigated. It would be a 
perfectly good reason for the person so 
dealt with to allege before the Privy 
Council that he was not an alien—no- 
thing could be more easy for the man 
to show the place to which he belonged 
and the circumstances connected with 
his status, and the Privy Council would 
have the power of deciding either in 
favour of the order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or against it. It would also be 
open to the man to bring forward any 
circumstance to show that he was not 
a person dangerous to the peace and 
tranquillity of the Realm ; and if he did 
that, it would be a perfectly good reason 
why the order made against him should 
be modified—why the time for his re- 
moval should be extended, or why he 
should be discharged. There could be 
no possible injustice done under the 
clause. It would be the duty of the 
messenger who arrested the man to 
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bring the appeal, if the man made one, 
under the notice of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Lord Lieutenant would bring the 
matter under the notice of the Pri 
Council, and no time would be lost. 
There was plenty of machinery provided 
for the hearing of the person, either 
himself or by counsel. Under the ordi- 
nary law, in such a case as suggested 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell), it 
would be quite open for a person who 
was maliciously charged, or without suffi- 
cient reason, or who had been dealt 
with illegally, to bring an action against 
the person who so dealt with him. It 
was, however, quite evident that this 
Act must be a protection to those who 
acted under it, provided they acted bond 
Jide. It might possibly happen that 
when the person was had up as an alien 
the facts had been suppressed ; and if, 
after a most perfect inquiry and anxious 
investigation, it appeared that a wrong 
conclusion had been arrived at as to 
the character of the man arrested, it 
would be inconceivable that any action 
could be permitted under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Porter) had 
stated that the servants of the law must 
be protected so long as they acted bond 
fide and without malice. It was neces- 
sary that those who were engaged in 
the administration of this Act should 
act with proper care and discretion. In 
fact, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said as much, because he had said 
that if the authorities were guilty of a 
breach of duty an action at law would 
lie against them. He (Mr. Sexton) 
thought it was incumbent on the Go- 
vernment to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), because all the hon. Gen- 
tleman asked was that if there be what 
was really a breach of duty, an action 
should lie at law against the Secretary 
of State, or against the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; his hon. Friend desired 
that if a person who was either not an 
alien, or who, being an alien, was not a 
person whose residence here was not 
dangerous to the peace and tranquillity 
of the Realm, was deported from Ire- 
land, he should be entitled to an action 
against the authorities. Considering 
the secret nature of the information 
which the Lord Lieutenant was to re- ~ 
ceive, considering the facilities at the 
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disposal of the authorities for learning | peace and tranquillity of the Realm, 


the truth, a person who was not an alien, 
or who, being an alien, was not danger- 
ous to the peace of the Realm, ought to 
have the right of action if he were im- 
properly arrested. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had laid stress on the fact 
that the person against whom the order 
for deportation was made was entitled 
to a hearing before the Privy Council. 
It had been stated that there was no 
proof that that would be a public hear- 
ing—it might be a Star Chamber hear- 
ing. Then, again, the statement was 
alleged against a man that he was an 
alien, and the onus of proof that he was 
not an alien was thrown upon the ac- 
cused. How was the man to prove he 
was not an alien? If, when an order 
was served upon him, he was thrown 
into prison, how was he to get evidence, 
even if he could, under other circum- 
stances, get it, before he was brought be- 
fore the Privy Council, to prove he was 
notanalien? If he had lived in America 
for many years previously, how was he to 
communicate with Washington? How 
was the man,in the one or two days 
which would transpire before he was 
brought before the Privy Council, to get 
evidence to provea negative? It was 
quite impossible for the man to prove a 
negative. The statement would be 
placed in his hands that he was an alien, 
and what he had to prove was that he 
never took out letters of naturalization 
in another country. As the Act stood, 
the hearing before the Privy Council 
was a perfect farce. The man might be 
the son of an Irishman who went to 
America as a child, and the accused’s 
citizenship of the United States might 
depend upon the fact whether his father, 
many years ago, took out letters of 
naturalization. How in the world was 
a man arrested and thrown into gaol in 
Ireland to prove, in 24 hours, whether 
or not his father, 15 or 20 years before, 
took out letters of naturalization? The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Por- 
ter) had said that if a man were impri- 
soned in the first place, he would be im- 
prisoned because he had not obeyed the 
order of the Lord Lieutenant ; and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman contended 
that upon the hearing of the charge of dis- 
obedience to the order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the question whether the man was 
an alien or not, or whether, being an 
alien, his presence was dangerous to the 





would arise. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Sexton) that all the jury would have to 
do would be to consider whether the 
order had been disobeyed, and whether 
the man brought before them was the 
person referred to in the order for re- 
moval. The mere production of the 
order in The Dublin Gazette, and proof 
that the prisoner was the man there re- 
ferred to, would be sufficient for the 
jury. It was not at all essential to 
prove to the jury that the prisoner was 
an alien. Under all the circumstances, 
he maintained that the prisoner was en- 
titled to the right, at any subsequent 
date, to bring an action against the au- 
thorities, if he could prove he was not 
such a person as was referred to in the 
Act, and if he could prove that the 
power of ordering his removal was exer- 
cised without proper care. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was a very 
important matter, and he was sorry he 
was obliged to dwell upon it so strongly. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had very justly pointed 
out that it was utterly impossible that 
anyone could prove that he was not an 
alien. He did not suppose that anybody 
in that House could do such a thing; 
and in the case of an Irishman, who 
had not taken out letters of naturaliza- 
tion, the difficulties were still greater. 
It was, in certain cases, comparatively 
easy to prove that a person was an alien, 
because certain forms had to be gone 
through, and records were kept of the 
fact of naturalization. For instance, in 
the case of John Mitchel, who was elected 
Member of Parliament for Tipperary, 
the question of naturalization as an 
American citizen came up on the pro- 
ceedings disqualifying him as a Member 
of that House, and his papers were pro- 
duced, together with photographs, and 
his letters of naturalization in the Court 
in Ireland. It would have been quite 
impossible, if Mr. Mitchel had not 
taken out those letters of naturalization 
—if he had not become an American 
citizen—it would have been quite impos- 
sible for him to have proved before any 
tribunal that he was not analien. In 
fact, the construction of the Act of 1848 
left it within the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant to remove anybody from 
Ireland—whether he was an alien or 
not—since the onus of proving a nega- 
tive was thrown upon the person so re- 
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moved; and it would also appear, from 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Porter) that there wasconsider- 
able doubt as to whether an action would 
lie against the Lord Lieutenant or a Se- 
cretary of State for the wrongful exer- 
cise of his authority. He (Mr. Parnell) 
understood that the Chief Secretary 
could be sued for any wrongful action, 
and that a police-constable or Sub-In- 
spector could be sued in like manner, 
but that the Lord Lieutenant could not 
be so sued. He supposed that if a per- 
son were forcibly removed by a police- 
man an action would lie against that 
policeman for damages in case that 
forcible removal were a wrongful re- 
moval. These were points upon which 
he should be glad to have some infor- 
mation from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. He was 
ready to give up a considerable portion 
of his Amendment and leave the re- 
covery of damages dependent upon the 
proof by the Lord Lieutenant or Home 
Secretary before the Court that the person 
removed was really analien. Heobserved 
that the clause as it then ran left the 
onus of proof on the person so removed. 
Of course, they had had very little time 
to draft these Amendments, and it was 
very probable that technical mistakes 
had been made. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had said that a person wrongfully re- 
moved would have his remedy by action ; 
and he (Mr. Parnell) had just asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether that remedy 
would lie in Ireland against the Lord 
Lieutenant, or whether the action would 
have to be taken against the subordinate 
officers? Whatever was the fact of the 
matter, it should be clearly expressed in 
that clause, or some other part of the 
Bill, so that the matter should not be left 
to the constructive interpretation of the 
Judges who would have to administer 
the Act. If it had been stated that an 
action could lie against the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the remedy should be made 
against the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and this ought to be stated 
in the Bill, because it would be entirely 
illusory to hold that a person wrongfully 
removed would have his remedy against 
a common policeman. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
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(Mr. Parnell) had not been quite correct 
in his statement. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) was always chary of express- 
ing an opinion upon matters of law, and 
the hon. Member would see that these 
were nice and difficult questions of law, 
which could not be settled off-hand. 
There were two principles that were 
essential in the law—the first of these 
was that persons in the execution of a 
public duty were not liable to actions for 
damages if they acted bond fide, and with 
reasonable cause. On the other hand, 
where persons had suffered a wrong 
there would be a remedy for them in an 
action at law if an officer of the law had 
acted in any respect maliciously. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) could not be expected 
to give any undertaking or any positive 
information without having the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Law Officers of 
the Crown on the matter. He, there- 
fore, hoped the hon. Member would 
consent to postpone this matter until 
the Report, and, in the meanwhile, he 
(Sir William Harcourt) would consider 
how the matter stood. 

Dr. COMMINS wished to remind the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary that by an Amend- 
ment carried on the previous day the 
Alien Act was to extend to England as 
well as to Ireland. It was a well-known 
principle in English law that there was 
no wrong without a remedy, and that 
if by mistake some person was arrested 
wrongfully he had a right of action 
against somebody. It was equally true 
that he would not have a right of action 
against the person who arrested him'nor 
against the gaoler who detained him. 
It was also true that the officers of the 
law who merely executed the warrant 
would not be liable to any action ; but it 
was equally true that if the party 
aggrieved could get hold of the person 
who put the law in motion by alleging 
that which was false, he could cause that 
person to be arrested, and would have 
against him a right of action. This 
raised a point that had been already 
brought under the attention of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and it was this—that there 
should be some starting of the pro- 
ceedings that could be taken cognizance 
of judicially, and that should be spe- 
cified in some definite shape to enable 
people to find out who were the 
authors of their wrongs. In Ireland 
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the warrant under which the man 
might be arrested might not be the 
warrant of the Chief Secretary, but the 
warrant of the Lord Lieutenant. That 
would be an Executive act, and no 
action, as the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had just pointed out, could be 
brought against the Lord Lieutenant. 
The information which was to be the 
cause of the warrant might possibly be 
police information, for all that the Act 
provided was that the information 
should be laid in writing, and that some- 
body’s name and address should be at- 
tached. It was highly necessary that 
there should be some means of verifying 
the names and addresses of those who 
supplied the information, otherwise the 
information might be made upon names 
which were altogether false, and upon 
statements of circumstances which were 
entirely imaginary. Therefore, in order 
to earry out the old principle of Com- 
mon Law, that every wrong must have 
its remedy, there should be some safe- 
guard in the Bill against action being 
taken upon false, and, it might be, mali- 
cious information. No remedy could 
possibly be had by a man wrongfully 
imprisoned, unless there was some such 
provision as that embodied in the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Parnell). If nobody was wrong, if no 
one was forcibly imprisoned, if no one 
was sent out of the country upon false 
information, the liability meant nothing, 
and His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would never have to pay a far- 
thing damages; but suppose a mischie- 
vous use was made of the Act, suppose a 
person ,was forcibly imprisoned, sup- 
pose false accusations were made under 
fictitious names, there was no remedy 
provided in Ireland, while, at the same 
time, there would be in England. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had asked two 
questions, neither of which had been 
answered. The Home Secretary had 
returned to the House, and, therefore, 
he (Mr. Sexton) would repeat briefly 
the points he had raised. When a per- 
son was arrested as an alien he would 
be tried for misdemeanour before an 
ordinary Court of Justice ; and the Soli- 
citor General] for Ireland contended that 
at such trial the question whether the 
man was an alien or not, or whether, 
being an alien, his presence was dan- 
gerous to the peace and tranquillity of the 
Realm, would arise. He wished to ask 
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the Home Secretary whether, in a case 
of disobedience to the order of the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Secretary of State, it 
would not be sufficient for the autho- 
rities to prove to the jury that the pri- 
soner was the person referred to in the 
order? If not, would it be necessary to 

rove that the man would be an alien? 

Sir Wizt1am Harcourt assented.] It 
would! Then, who was to prove it 
—the Crown Prosecutor? He (Mr. 
= wanted to have that point made 
clear. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that when a man 
was arrested as an alien, it would cer- 
tainly have to be proved that he was an 
alien or not a natural-born English- 
man. 

Mr. SEXTON: A natural-born Eng- 
lishman ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Well, an alien. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that was a satis- 
factory reply. He would now turn to 
the question of the hearing by the Privy 
Council; and perhaps the Committee 
would notice the discrepancy between 
the proceedings before the Queen’s 
Bench and those before the Privy Coun- 
cil. In the Court of Queen’s Bench the 
Crown must prove that the man was an 
alien; but before the Privy Council the 
man must prove that he was not an alien 
—he was thrown upon his own defence. 
There was no provision that the Crown, 
before the Lords of the Privy Council, 
should prove that the man was an alien ; 
all that was provided for by the Act was 
that the accused must give an excuse or 
a reason in reply to the statement that 
he was an alien. He hoped the Home 
Secretary would seriously consider this 
point. An Irishman might have been 
several years in America; he might 
have returned to Ireland without taking 
out letters of naturalization ; and there 
might be certain general circumstances 
to make the Lord Lieutenant believe he 
was an alien when he was not. What 
was to be done if such a man were taken 
before the Privy Council? He would be 
asked to prove that he was not an alien ; 
that although, perhaps, he had lived in 
America many years he had not natu- 
ralized himself. He would be asked to 

rove a negative which was impossible. 

e hoped he had now shown that the 
whole proceedings before the Privy 
Council were a complete farce. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, according to the hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Sexton’s) argument, it was to be 
assumed that the Privy Council would 
not do their duty. It was quite plain 
that the duty of the Lord Lieutenant 
and of the Privy Council was to have 
positive evidence that the man brought 
up was an alien, otherwise they would 
have no right to order his deportation. 
If the Lord Lieutenant had evidence in 
his possession which satisfied him that 
the man was an alien, His Excellency 
had no right to deal with him under this 
Act. There was a third tribunal before 
whom the alleged alien could go. The 
man might apply to a Judge to be ad- 
mitted to bail, and before that Judge 
he might allege that he was not an alien. 
There were thus three tribunals before 
whom the man could go, and all of whom 
they were to assume would decline to do 
that which it was their duty to do— 
namely, to be satisfied that the man 
was an alien within the meaning of the 
2nd section of the Act. It was quite 
plain that a man’s citizenship was raised 
in such a form that it must be proved 
distinctly that he was an alien before 
he could be deported. He (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) could not assume that 
the whole or any of the three tribu- 
nals provided under the Act would de- 
cline to do their manifest duty; and, 
therefore, he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on Report, 
would insert words which would make it 
clear that positive evidence that the pri- 
soner was an alien should be brought 
before the Privy Council? Ifthe right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would do 
that, it would go a long way to conci- 
liate the objections to the clause. It 
certainly did appear to him (Mr. Parnell) 
and his hon. Friends that the Privy 
Council would not require any such 
evidence. The matter was left entirely 
to the exculpatory action of the person 
to be removed. There was no necessity 
on the part of the Lord Lieutenant to 
make out any case before the Privy 
Council as to the justice of the order. 
He (Mr. Parnell) was willing to accept 
the statement of the Home Secretary 
that, in his judgment, positive evidence 
would be required by the Privy Council 
that the man was an alien; and if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
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give effect to his belief by means of a 
clause, the objections of himself (Mr. 
Parnell) and his hon. Friends would 
diminish. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would consider the matter between 
this and Report. He had, however, 
omitted to mention another great se- 
curity which a man wrongfully arrested 
as analien had. There was nothing to 
prevent such a man suing out a habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was rather 
referring to the case of a person who 
had not been arrested, but who was 
going to be sent out of the country. 
Such a man would practically have no 
remedy but an appeal to the Privy 
Council. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
nothing would prevent that man suing 
out a habeas corpus. He could lodge an 
appeal, and, the moment he did that, 
the execution of the warrant was sus- 


pended. 
Mr. PARNELL: He might not be 
in custody. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member would see that the 
man must be arrested, and then the 
magistrate in whose custody he was for 
the purpose of deportation ‘‘ must make 
known to the Secretary of State his ob- 
jection.”’ No sudden deportation could 
take place, and while all this was going 
on the man must be in custody. He 
could see no way in which a person, not 
being an alien, could bring the matter 
up so that the onus of proof would not 
be on the Crown. There was really no 
difference between himself and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 


nell); but the matter should be considered 


carefully by Report. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) had shown that where a man 
had been arrested he could appeal to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, or to the 
Privy Council. If, however, a man were 
carried out of the country before any 
permanent arrest had been made, he 
could not appeal either to the Privy 
Council or the Judges. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the man could appeal at the very mo- 
ment of his arrest. A messenger could 
not arrest him except under a warrant, 
and at the very instant of his arrest he 
could lodge any appeal tc the Judges, 
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and the messenger was bound to make 
known the fact. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was no pro- 
vision in the Act that the messenger 
should inform the person arrested that 
he had a right to his writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was important 
to remember that if a man took out a 
writ of habeas ‘corpus it would involve 
his getting a solicitor, and then a bar- 
rister; briefs would have to be drawn 
up, and all this would occupy at least a 
week, during which time the man might 
be in custody and suffering a loss of 
business. As to the appeal to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, it was well known 
that the Irish Courts would not go into 
the facts of a case. He spoke in the 
hearing of the Irish Law Officers, and 
he defied them to deny what he now 
stated. The Irish Courts, instead of 
going into the facts, simply saw whe- 
ther the Government or a magistrate 
had or had not certain powers. The 
question whetherthe powers were wrong- 
fully exercised was of no concern to 
them. That was so under the Act of 
Edward III.; they simply satisfied them- 
selves that the magistrates had certain 
power under that Act, and then they re- 
fused all redress. This state of things 
was clearly shown in the case of Miss 
O’Connor and others. Let the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Porter) get up 
in his place and deny it if he could. 
The Home Secretary said that, under 
the Amendment, it was to be assumed 
that the Privy Council would not do 
what was right, and that the Govern- 
ment would not do what was right. The 
Opposition in the House of Commons 
acted continually on the supposition 
that the Government would not do what 
was right. The point of the Amend- 
ment was that, where a man had been 
wrongfully arrested, and where his busi- 
ness had been damaged, he should have 
some means of redress, and ‘no amount 
of argument on the part of the Chief 
Secretary would destroy the justice of 
the proposal. It was ridiculous to sup- 
pose that if a man were arrested as an 
alien and kept in prison for any time at 
all, and if afterwards it were proved 
that he was no alien at all he should 
have no remedy. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the matter had 
now been very considerably narrowed 
down. Were the Committee to under- 
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stand that by Report, if it were seen 
that there was any doubt on the point, 
the Home Secretary would insert words 
to the effect that the Judge, or Court, 
and the Privy Council should require 
evidence that the man brought before 
them was an alien ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the matter should be carefully considered 
before Report. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, re- 
serving to himself, of course, the right 
of returning to the matter on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY moved to add to the 
clause— 


‘« Provided that such reasonable expenses of 
any alien, against whom any order shall be made 
under the said Act as will enable him to comply 
with the terms of such order, and travel to the 
country of which he is a citizen, shall, on appli- 
cation, be paid to him.” 


He did not suppose the Government had 
any objection to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 43, at end, add—“ Provided 
that such reasonable expenses of any alien 
against whom any order shall be made under 
the said Act as will enable him to comply with 
the terms of such order, and travel to the 
country of which he is a citizen, shall, on ap- 
plication, be paid to him,’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if he understood the Amendment 
properly, if they sent a man away they 
were to pay his expenses. The hypo- 
thesis upon which a man would be 
ordered to leave the country would be 
that he had come here to disturb the 
peace and tranquillity of the Realm. 
That being so, he could not see how the 
country could be expected to pay the 
man to go away. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been very plea- 
sant in his reply; but he had gone on 
the assumption that the Crown was al- 
ways right. He (Mr. Healy) did not go 
on such an assumption, but brought 
forward the case from the point of view 
of the people. He would put the case 
of a man who might have been living in 
the country for some time, but who might 
not have the necessary funds to carry him 
away. Such a man would be kept in 
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prison until someone raised him the 
funds with which to get him away. 
Surely, if a man were really a dan- 
gerous foe to the British Constitution, 
the best thing the Government could do 
was to get rid of him as soon as possible. 
In the case of the Fenian prisoners, the 
Government granted them a sum of 
money with which to get to America. 
The Government of which the Home 
Secretary was a Member actually paid 
the expenses of O’Donovan Rossa to 
America, the ‘‘land of dynamite.” In 
fact, Mr. O’ Donovan Rossa had been set 
up in life by the British Government. 
It was only in the interest of poor men 
who had not the means to leave the 
country that he proposed this Amend- 
ment ; and he trusted that by the Report 
the Government would see their way 
to accept this or some similar Amend- 


ment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this was a provision which the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept. 


Prevention of Crime 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Amendment again proposed, 


In page 6, line 43, at end, add ‘‘ Provided 
that such reasonable expenses of any alien 
against whom any order shall be made under 
the said Act as will enable him to comply with 
the terms of such order, and travel to the 
country of which he is a citizen, shall, on appli- 
cation, be paid to him.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, it appeared to 
him that this Amendment was one that 
ought to be accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and for this reason—that if an 
alien were ordered by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to leave the country, he might 
not have the means to do so; and, in that 
case, he (Mr. Biggar) should like to know 
how it would be possible for such a person 
to obey the Lord Lieutenant’s order, un- 
less the authority sending him away paid 
his steamboat fare? He did not know 
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what the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) 
thought of the proposition ; but unless 
he assented to it, it would appear to be 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that these aliens would find Steamboat 
Companies who would be ready to take 
them away to their native country for 
mere charity’s sake. But, for his (Mr, 
Biggar’s) part, he thought that such a 
thing was very unlikely, and it seemed 
to him that the only feasible way of 
getting rid of those persons whom it 
might be considered desirable to remove 
as aliens would be for the Government 
to pay their steamboat fare to what- 
ever countries they might happen to be 
natives of. He certainly thought it ought 
to be provided by the clause that the ex- 
penses of the deported persons should be 
paid to the countries of which they were 
citizens, because otherwise what might 
occur would be this—that if the clause 
were simply held to mean that the tra- 
velling expenses of the aliens subjected 
to removal under the Bill were only to be 
paid out of the country from which they 
were deported, in any case where the 
expelled persons happened to be Ameri- 
can citizens, or citizens of some other 
country at a great distance from Ireland, 
they might be merely conveyed to some 
country in which they would be quite as 
much aliens as they were in Ireland. 
That being so, he really could not see 
what objection Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could raise against the Amend- 
ment moved by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the fact was 
that the Members of the Committee had 
already spoken so much on this Alien 
Clause that certain hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to have talked themselves into 
the idea that the aliens whom, it was 
admitted, it would be desirable to get 
rid of, were really very amiable persons, 
who would be a great loss to the country. 
The fact was that the clause was one 
which Her Majesty’s Government would 
never put in operation, except against 
persons whose loss would be a great 
gain to the country, and, he might add, 
a great gain to themselves; because if 
they were to stay any longer in this 
Kingdom they would probably put them- 
selves in such a position that their ab- 
sence would be a small misfortune to 
them in comparison with what would be 
likely to happen if they continued to re- 
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main here. The proposition before the 
Committee was one that could not 

ossibly be adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he must repeat that 
the Act would never be put in operation 
except against persons who had no claim 
upon the country whatever. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had not 
met the difficulty which he (Mr. Biggar) 
had attempted to put to him—and that 
was, how was an unfortunate alien who 
happened to be without means to get 
away when ordered by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to quit the country? The Lord 
Lieutenant would say to such a person— 
“You must go,” and if he did not obey 
he would be put in the hands of a 
Queen’s messenger; but how was the 
Queen’s messenger to get the man away 
if he did not pay his steamboat fare ? 
It seemed to him (Mr. Biggar), from the 
point of view he took of the matter, that 
the Government would be bound to 
provide the means, in such cases as these, 
for carrying out the Lord Lieutenant’s 
order, because if they took the steam- 
boat ticket and got the alien on board, the 
matter would be settled once for all; 
but otherwise they would find it a very 
difficult thing to carry out the intention 
of the clause. 

Mr. TREVELYAN assured the hon. 
Gentleman that the question of paying 
the steamboat fare in such cases might 
be left with perfect confidence to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the question was 
not at all such as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had represented 
it—it was not a question of whether, in 
the eyes of certain hon. Members, aliens 
were amiable persons. The question 
was, whether a man was to be punished 
for disobeying the order of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland that he should 
quit the country. Let the Committee 
just consider for a moment what was to be 
the process. The Lord Lieutenant made 
an order that a certain person should 
leave the country; but supposing that 
person had not the ready money to 
enable him to do so—for it might be 
taken that these aliens were not gene- 
rally persons with a sufficient amount of 
cash in hand to pay the expense of a 
long voyage—what would have to be 
done? His hon. Friend the Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had proposed 
a method by which the difficulty would 
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be properly met. If the man had to be 
removed by the Act of the Government, 
the Government would have to pay for 
his passage ; why, then, should they not 
recognize the obligation at once and 
consent to the payment of the money 
beforehand? In other words, might 
not the Government give the man the 
option of going away of his own free 
will and of paying the money himeelf, 
or of leaving it to the Government to 
put its own order in execution? He 
thought there could be no answer to this 
proposition. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he desired to 
move a sub-section which stood on the 
Paper in the name of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), 
but which had been passed over at the 
time in order to give precedence to an- 
other question. The Amendment was, 
to add, at the end of the clause, the 
following sub-section :— 


‘*A copy of every order under this section 
shall be laid before Parliament within fourteen 
days after the making thereof, if Parliament is 
then sitting, and, if not, then within fourteen 
days after the next meeting of Parliament.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 43, at end, add the following 
sub-section :—“ A copy of every order under this 
section shall be laid before Parliament within 
fourteen days after the making thereof, if Par- 
liament is then sitting, and, if not, then within 
fourteen days after the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment.”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order. 
His recollection might be wrong, but 
his impression was that this Amend- 
ment was substantially the same as an 
Amendment that was discussed a day 
or two before, and then negatived. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should be 
glad to know what course the Govern- 
ment proposed to take with regard to 
this proposition? An alteration might 
be made with regard to the limit of 
time if the Government thought that 14 
days were too much. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
heremembered his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary assenting to 
this Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
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tary consent to add the sub-section to 
the clause now ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
it would be better to take it on the 
Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 

Mr. DILLON said, he would suggest 
that the clause be left out of the Bill. 
He would state the reasons, as briefly 
as possible, why he made this proposal. 
He thought that one point which con- 
stituted a good reason why they should 
object to this clause being enacted as 
part of the Bill had been overlooked. 
He thought that every Member of that 
House, no matter on which side he sat, 
would be willing to acknowledge that 
no powers of the kind contained in that 
clause ought to be given to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government unless some real 
necessity for the exercise of such powers 
were proved to exist. He contended 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
proved the necessity for any such powers 
being conferred upon them. n the 
contrary, it was in the recollection of 
the Committee that the Government had 
already obtained a clause, which was of 
a very stringent character, with regard 
to the way in which they might deal 
with strangers. They had a clause which 
enabled them to arrest any stranger who 
might be seen going about the country 
under what were called suspicious cir- 
cumstances; and, with this power at the 
disposal of the Government, he failed to 
see why they should require the Com- 
mittee to press this further clause deal- 
ing with aliens. He knew, of course, 
that it might be said, and, indeed, was 
said, that the Alien Clause was intro- 
duced with a view of removing all 
danger of complications that might 
otherwise arise with foreign Govern- 
ments. He confessed that there was 
some show of plausibility in the defence 
made of the clause on this ground, or 
this excuse, if it were alleged by Her 
Majesty’s Government as a reason for 
the contention that the clause dealing 
with strangers would not be sufficient 
for all the purposes the Government had 
put forward in justification of this 
clause. But supposing they were to ad- 
mit this point, and that the present 
clause was one which Her Majesty’s 
Government had indirectly proposed for 
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the purpose of removing any danger of 
collision with foreign Governments, he 
would put it to the Committee, would 
not the clause they had already got, 
dealing with strangers, enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to deal with the 
matter in such a way as to give the Irish 
Members the concession they had asked 
for at an earlier stage in the considera- 
tion of the subject—namely, a suffi- 
ciently long period of warning to those 
aliens whom the Government might in- 
tend to remove? The Committee had 
already passed a clause giving the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland power to arrest 
any stranger who might be found under 
suspicious circumstances in any district 
in that country. He supposed that any 
alien who would be liable to be dealt with 
by the clause under consideration would 
be also regarded as coming within the 
clause which was made applicable to 
strangers. If, therefore, the Govern- 
ment thought there was any immediate 
danger of any alien committing some 
atrocity in Ireland of such a character 
that his immediate removal from that 
country was thought desirable, why 
should they not bring the right sort of 
action against him which they had pro- 
vided in the clause, enabling them to 
arrest strangers, so that in this way they 
could make it safer to grant to the Irish 
Members the concession they had asked 
for—namely, that no alien should be re- 
movable without a warning of 10 or 20 
days, or whatever period might be con- 
sidered necessary to enable him to wind 
up his affairs and make some provision 
for his removal out of the country? It 
seemed to him to be a very unreasonable 
thing on the part of HerMajesty’sGovern- 
ment to have refused this concession; 
and he regarded their having made this 
refusal as constituting an additional 
reason why the Committee should reject 
the clause. He did not think it neces- 
sary at the present moment to repeat the 
arguments that had been urged in favour 
of the various Amendments that had 
been brought forward for the purpose of 
modifying this clause. He thought that 
all those arguments had been very fairly 
= forward on the part of the Irish 

embers, and they constituted sufficient 
reasons why he and his hon. Friends 
should oppose the clause being passed as 
a whole as well as in detail. He there- 
fore asked the Committee to reject the 
clause. 
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Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he also 
desired to oppose the passing of the 
clause as a whole. The Committee had 
been asked by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what interest they could possibly 
have in merely causing annoyance and 
giving trouble to peaceable persons in 
Ireland? They had heard this sort of 
question put before, and they had heard 
the same kind of arguments used with 
reference to another Coercion Bill—he 
referred to the measure that had been 
passed last year. When that measure 
was before the House, they were told 
that it could not be to the interest of Her 
Majesty’s Government to create needless 
trouble in the country ; and the House 
was asked to trust them in carrying out 
their good intentions, in the exercise of 
their benevolence, and in the exhibition 
of their sense of justice, and all that sort 
of thing. Appeals such as these were 
made by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the mildest tones imaginable; and one 
might almost have been led to think, 
while listening to the dulcet tones which 
the Home Secretary could employ when 
it suited his purpose, that there was no 
other object in that Bill except that of 
making the whole population of Ireland 
contented and happy. But although the 
velvet paw had been put forth in that 
manner in that House, they knew very 
well that it was anything but a velvet paw 
in Ireland, because what was felt in that 
country was the pain and injury inflicted 
by the sharp claws of that Act. Never- 
theless, with alltheir experience of what 
had followed as the consequence of the 
Bill of last year, they were once more 
asked, in connection with the present 
Bill, what intention could there be on 
the part of the Government to annoy or 
irritate the Irish people? They were 
asked to believe of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they would exercise the 
powers to be conferred on them by that 
particular measure in a judicious and 
temperate manner, and that they would 
do no hurt or harm to any decent or 
well-intentioned persons. Such, how- 
ever, were the representations made on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and such were the appeals addressec by 
them to the House at the time the still 
existent Coercion Act was being passed. 
But he would put it to the Committee, 
was it not a well-known fact that a large 
number of law-abiding and respectable 
people had been annoyed and harassed 
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by the way in which that Coercion Act 
was put in operation ? Was it for a mo- 
ment asserted that the class of persons 
who had suffered molestation, arrest, and 
imprisonment, under that Act would be 
made to suffer from the action of that 
measure? Were they not told at the 
time that the Government knew who 
were the real perpetrators of crime and 
outrage in Ireland, and that only those 
who were well known to the police as 
coming within this category would be 
harassed or annoyed by the operation of 
the Act? The allegations and pretences 
made by Her Majesty’s Government, 
with a view of securing the passage of 
that Act, had been falsified—grossly and 
notoriously falsified—by the subsequent 
conduct of the Irish Executive, and they 
might depend upon it that the same 
thing would happen in the present in- 
stance as soon as the powers now sought 
for had been conferred on the Govern- 
ment. The Irish Executive, they were 
told, would only interfere with those 
whom they had good reason to believe to 
be bad characters, and persons who were 
about to commit crime and outrage in 
Ireland. Very well; but if this were 
so, was it to be supposed that they had 
acted in the same manner under the pro- 
visions of the present Coercion Act? 
Had they, under that Act, arrested no 
one but those whom they believed to be 
criminals, either in act or in intention ? 
Was it to be supposed that only such 
persons as these had been arrested under 
the existing Act? If this were the be- 
lief of the Government in this matter, 
it was not the belief of hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on those (the Opposition) Benches, 
nor was it the belief of the people of 
Ireland. The Irish people knew very 
well that if this were really the belief of 
the Government, it was a belief that 
was altogether without foundation ; and, 
on their part, the people of Ireland 
would not take as any guarantee of the 
safe working of the present measure 
the assurance made by Her Majesty’s 
Government that it would interfere with 
nobody except those who deserved 
to be interfered with. What, he 
asked, were the means of forming 
such a belief that were possessed by 
the Irish Government? According to 
the intention and provisions of the 
Bill, the Lord Lieutenant was to be the 
prime mover in the initiation of the pro- 
ceedings by which the measure would 
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be put in operation. But how was it 

ossible that the Lord Lieutenant could 

6‘made aware of all that was going on 
throughout Ireland? The Lord Lieu- 
ténant could not be constantly travelling 
through the country; he could not visit 
all the different districts and hear evi- 
dence on both sides of the question with 
regard to every individual who might 
happen to be denounced as a suspicious 
character. As a matter of course, the 
belief of the Government in all these 
cases would be the belief of the magis- 
trates, the belief of the police, and the 
belief of the landlords; and, perhaps, 
it would be on something even less than 
the belief of these persons that they 
would ground the suspicion on which 
they would enforce this clause. More- 
over, would not the Government be cer- 
tain to be told by all these persons, as 
an assurance intended to afford them 
comfort and satisfaction, that the law- 
abiding and peaceable members of the 
community were not interfered with 
under this measure? He granted that 
if men would only be content to confine 
themselves to their every-day avoca- 
tions—if they were satisfied with per- 
forming their duty as mere labourers— 
hewers of wood and drawers of water— 
if they kept quiet and said nothing, if 
they refrained from any expression of 
political opinion, if they held no political 
meetings, or, in other words, if they 
were content to reduce themselves to 
the condition of the beasts of the field, 
and did not think nor talk of political 
matters or public affairs, the benevolent 
Government that was asking for these 
coercive powers would not interfere. 
This he was prepared to grant, and he 
had no doubt that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would no more interfere under 
these circumstances than they would in- 
terfere with the cows and horses on the 
different farms—would no more arrest 
and imprison such people than they 
would arrest and imprison the beasts of 
the field. But let these persons once 
dare to think and speak about the affairs 
of Ireland ; let them dare to show that 
they were possessed of hearts and minds; 
let them dare to display any feeling of 
indignation or resentment because of the 
wrongs that had been done to the Irish 
people, or let them have the courage to 
evince that they had aspirations in the 
direction of liberty and freedom, and 
they would find that they would at once 
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be brought within the scope and opera- 
tion of the Bill. In regard to the ques- 
tion as to the necessity of this clause, it 
had already been argued,’and argued, 
he thought, very fairly. Had the Go- 
vernment officers in Ireland as yet ven- 
tured to deal with these so-called aliens ? 
For what purpose did the Government 
want this clause? An alien might be a 
stranger in the country; but, for that 
matter, the legislation they were at that 
moment engaged in passing converted 
the whole of the Irish people into either 
strangers or aliens, for there was not a 
man who might happen to go eight or 
ten miles away from his home in any 
part of Ireland who would not be liable 
to be regarded, from a legal point of 
view, asa stranger. Henceforth strangers 
could be made of everybody in Ireland, 
and hardly anyone would be at home 
there except Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, who went over to visit the country. 
What, he asked, could be expected under 
such a system of legislation? The clause 
dealt with aliens. Who werethose aliens? 
They were members of the Irish race 
—the sons and brothers of the Irish 
people—people who had left their native 
land afew years ago, whose fathers and 
mothers lived in Ireland, and who came 
back from abroad to visit their friends 
and relatives. These men were to be 
looked upon as aliens, and perilous to 
English rule in Ireland and to the public 
peace. Well, even if these men were 
dangerous to the public peace, there 
was little to wonder atinit. England 
had sown the dragon’s teeth. These 
men were, for the most part, evicted 
tenants, or the sons and brothers of 
evicted farmers; and if, after tastin 

the sweets of liberty in America, an 

living under a free flag, they, on their 
return, were not enamoured of the state 
of things in their own country and of 
British rule, little wonder said he. They 
(the Irish Members) had no sympathy 
with persons who returned to Ireland 
to commit crime, or those who com- 
mitted crime without having left the 
country, or those who were connected 
with the perpetration of atrocity of any 
sort; but the scope of this Bill went far 
beyond these people. The Irish Mem- 
bers had said, over and over again, that 
if the incidence of this legislation was 
only to affect criminals they would not 
object to it; but they saw in it that 
which would be oppressive to thousands 
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and thousands of the Irish — They 
saw in it that which would help to un- 
settle the country and intensify the feel- 
ings of antagonism and hatred that 
existed in the minds of all classes of 
the Irish people, save the little foreign 
garrison retained there. It was a short- 
sighted policy that was, forcing this 
measure, and this clause of the measure, 
on the people of Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
this clause, as amended, was a virtual 
re-enactment of the Act of 1848 for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. That 
Act was passed for the purpose of se- 
curing the peace and tranquillity in this 
Realm ; and, as the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
knew very well, there had been a great 
difference of opinion about it. It was 
the opinion of some that political views 
would be imported from the Continent 
which it was desirable should not be 
Menges em in the United Kingdom ; 

ut, whether or not, the Act was never 
put into operation as that of 1791 had 
been. No doubt, some Member of the 
Government would speak on this sub- 
ject, and when he did he (Mr. Arnold) 
hoped he would inform them how far 
the clause now under consideration was 
strictly confined and limited by the title 
and Preamble of the Bill. The Bill was 
called ‘‘A Bill for the Prevention of 
Crime in Ireland;”’ but they had now 
re-enacted the Alien Act. Was the power 
to use the Alien Act only to be for the 
prevention of crime against Her Majesty 
or Her Majesty’s subjects? That would 
be an important limitation; at any rate, 
he was anxious to hear from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that this clause was 
not likely to embroil us with Continental 
Governments. It was strange there had 
been so little said as to the political 
aspect of the clause. Hardly a single 
remark had been made about it except 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) in his observations just now, and 
he had said that it would be necessary to 
consider whatcomplications with America 
this clause might involve usin. It had 
been asked what was the origin of this 
clause. There could be no doubt that it 
was the deportation of the Irish people 
to America, the feeling with which the 
Irish people had left their native coun- 
try, and the feeling which, most un- 
happily, they entertained towards this 
country. The value of the clause, to his 
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mind, was derived principally from the 
fact of his knowledge of the hatred 
that unhappily existed against England 
on the part of millions of people of the 
Irish race on the other side of the At- 
lantic. He did not hesitate to say that 
he valued this provision as a necessary 
protection for the Government of this 
country against the possibility of em- 
broilments with the Government of the 
United States. There were in this coun- 
try hundreds—nay, more than hundreds, 
thousands of political refugees from 
other European States. We had now 
re-enacted the Alien Act of 1848. Well, 
that fact would, no doubt, be published 
abroad, and would, from time to time, 
during the long period of three years, 
during which the Act was to remain in 
force, bring communications to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government from the Continental 
States of Europe,requesting us to deport 
the subjects of those States. He was 
anxious that we should be protected from 
any danger of that sort; and he should, 
therefore, be glad if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would establish the fact beyond 
doubt that the application of the Bill 
would be governed by the fact that it 
was a Bill for the prevention of crime in 
Ireland, or that it should apply only to 
crime committed in Ireland or against 
her Government. 

Mr.O’SULLIVAN opposed the clause. 
He said he did so because he feared it 
would be open to a very great amount 
of abuse. Under the clause an alien 
might be removed merely in consequence 
of a private letter written by one man to 
another—by the ipse dixit of a certain 
man who might write to an official in 
Dublin Castle, saying—‘‘ Such and such 
an alien is spreading sedition; he is 
dangerous to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country; you should have him 
removed.”” The authorities at Dublin 
Castle, in all probability, would know 
very little about the man referred to 
except what they heard from the local 
police. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) knew many 
people who had returned from America, 
and had come to settle down in their 
native country for the rest of their lives 
—small tradesmen and farmers who had 
made a little money on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There was no class of 
people more respectable and industrious 
than this. The opinions of such people 
on Irish questions, as a general rule, 
were very strong, and very displeasing 
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to the local magistrates, who were gen- 
tlemen who thought themselves of great 
Importance throughout the country. The 
local magistrates would not be slow in 
writing letters to get the Government 
to expel these Irishmen returned from 
America. If the clause only dealt with 
those who were likely to commit crime 
in the country, he should not oppose the 
clause so strongly as he felt bound to 
oppose it. When he saw the Govern- 
ment refusing to accept such an Amend- 
ment as that of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), which would exempt 
from the operation of the clause men who 
had lived 12 months in the country, he 
must confess that the provision looked 
dangerous, and that it made the Govern- 
ment look as though they intended to 
use the Act for the purpose of expelling 
from the United Kingdom men who had 
settled down and resided in it for years. 
If the Government would agree to a 
modification of the clause, in the spirit 
of the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Sligo, there would not be so much 
danger of the clause being abused. 
Would the Home Secretary even put the 
poe at two years? Surely, there need 
e nothing to fear in withholding per- 
mission to expel from the country a man 
who had resided in it so long a period as 
two years. He hoped that, on Report, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
make some proposal to modify the clause 
in the interests of those hard-working 
men who had settled down in Ireland, 
and who, having centred their business 
and means of living there, would be 
ruined if compelled to leave the country. 
Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: In the discus- 
sion on this clause reference was made 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) to the course I took with regard 
to this clause in 1848. He did me the 
honour of reading my name as being one 
of the minority of 22 who opposed the 
Act at that time. If he had read through 
the whole of the debate he would have 
found that there was a reason for object- 
ing to that Act which, I believe, does not 
now prevail, and has no influence with 
regard to the present time. In the speech 
of Sir George Grey, who introduced the 
Bill, it was plainly set forth that the 
main or great object of the Bill was to 
prevent the spread of Republican opi- 
nions which at that time were threaten- 
ing to overturn most of the Monarchical 
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people were afraid might have the same 
effect in this country. I recollect at that 
time a gentleman from Paris—very much 
mistaken in my character—calling upon 
me to discuss with me whether it was not 
possible that what had been done in so 
many European capitals might not be 
done in the capital of this country. I 
told him the state of things was very 
different in this country. I told him that 
anything recommended to the people in 
the nature of intrusion from abroad would 
be resolutely opposed by the people. 
Now, the Alien Act of 1848 was in- 
tended to prevent the incursion of opi- 
nion. This Act has nosuchintention what- 
ever. Its object is to prevent the incursion 
of persons practically, I may say, from a 
particular country. No doubt its bear- 
ing is a hundred times more direct upon 
persons coming here from the United 
States than of persons coming from any 
country in Europe ; and we need not be 
surprised at that, because we hear a good 
deal about a party in America called 
‘The American-Irish.’’ We have had 
some interesting booksrecentlypublished, 
which give us a good deal of information 
with regard to them. But we know, 
further, that those opinions, when pub- 
lished to the world, are most violent, not 
only against the Government, but,I might 
say, almost also against the people of 
Great Britain. It has been the boast of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, for the last 
two years, that they have had an almost 
unlimited supply of money from the 
United States for the purpose of con- 
tinuing political agitation in Ireland. Of 
that there can be no doubt. Well, we 
know, further, that in America there 
has been a series of constant conspiracies 
for some years past in connection with 
something like corresponding conspira- 
cies in Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site know very well that not many years 
ago a soldier of fortune—a man ready 
to fight anywhere, I hope not in any 
cause—came to this country in expecta- 
tion that his friends in Ireland would 
immediately put him at the head of an 
army of 10,000 men. He afterwards 
published his experiences to the world 
in one of the reviews of this country. I 
had an opportunity of conversing with 
him for, I should think, at least an hour, 
and he told me the reason—which, I 
think, was not exactly accurate—as to 
what had brought him here, and he asked 
my opinion as to the state of feeling in 
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this country, partly as regarded England, 
but chiefly as regarded Ireland. I told 
him that nothing could be more hazard- 
ous or more certain to lead him to de- 
struction than if he took part in conspi- 
racies which were then afloat. I recollect 
that in the article he wrote, he said he 
found out the police had discovered the 
whole matter, and that he left London 
very suddenly, adding that, ‘‘on occa- 
sions like this, I travel with very little 
luggage.” Ithought that General Cluse- 
ret, as he was called, was a very sensible 
man to get away out of the difficulty into 
which he was very near plunging him- 
self. Now, these are the things which 
we all have in our memory. In ail these 
books —and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have read them and know more about 
them than we do—we have accounts of 
drillings, and armings, and conspiracies, 
sometimes slumbering, sometimes very 
active, among Irishmen in America, and 
discontented Irishmen in Ireland. Hon. 
Members opposite boast, and are always 
boasting, of the number of Irishmen in 
America. They say the English Go- 
vernment has not only to meet Ireland 
and the Irish who are in that Island, 
but also the Irish race in every part 
of the world, and particularly the Irish 
race on the American Continent. An 
hon. Member who sits on that side of 
the House not long ago told me that 
he had consulted an officer of the Ameri- 
can Census Office, and had learnt that 
there were 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 of 
persons in the United States, who were, 
if not Irishmen or Irishwomen, yet of 
Irish blood. These are the numbers, 
and this is the race. This is the Re- 
publican population of the United States 
by whom we are constantly threatened, 
and whom, as we are told by the hon. 
Member opposite, we have to meet; and 
he said there could be no hope whatso- 
ever of a continuance of the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, or of 
peace in Ireland, when the Irish people 
had their aids—I will not say as their 
fellow-conspirators, but fellow-sympa- 
thizers—so large a population on the 
American Continent. And this brings 
us to the state of things at this moment. 
We know perfectly well—and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite know—that the scores of 
thousands of pounds received from the 
United States have been the main means 
by which the party movement during 
the last two years has been conducted, 
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and we know that throughout Ireland— 
I will not say in all parts of Ireland, but 
in three-fourths of it—there have been 
persons from the United States who have 
endeavoured, in co-operation with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, tostir up the feeling 
of the people of Ireland against the Par- 
liament and the Government of the 
United Kingdom. There can be no 
manner of doubt about that. Everyone 
who has recently crossed the Atlantic in 
steamers can tell of thenumber of persons 
who have been coming over—and who 
are believed to be connected with the 
political associations in Ireland—with 
the object of aiding in the purposes of 
those associations. Now, we have had 
some very serious crimes committed, such 
ashaveshocked not only the feelingsof the 
people of this country, but of the whole 
civilized world ; and we know that some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and others who 
are their associates, endeavour to escape 
from having the charge fixed on Irish- 
men and upon Ireland by assuming or 
asserting that these crimes have been 
committed by persons who have come to 
Ireland from the United States. I have 
seen careful articles written to show, from 
the nature of a particular crime, that it 
could not have been perpetrated by an 
Irishman, but that it must have been 
committed by some persons from the 
United States. Who are the persons 
with whom these murderers are asso- 
ciated in the United States? Clearly 
and certainly they are persons with 
whom hon. Gentlemen opposite or their 
associates are associated, because it is 
obvious—it is not a matter that requires 
assertion—it is clear to the understand- 
ing of everyone that the people who send 
over these large sums of money from the 
United States are themselves united in 
opinion, and are in connection with those 
who are endeavouring to stimulate po- 
litical agitation in Ireland. By looking 
at even a portion of what we have seen 
during the last two years, it is obvious 
that the condition of Ireland has been 
made greatly worse by the acts of per- 
sons subscribing money in America, or 
employing themselves in coming to this 
country and in taking part in the con- 
spiracies which have been established in 
Ireland. If it were necessary to go into 
any further proof, I would go into that 
Convention at Chicago, which I referred 
to a good many weeks ago—a Conven- 
tion which was called by six men, one 
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of them, I think, the editor of The Irish 
World, one a leading conspirator in 
Boston, and three of them men from 
Treland, two of whom have seats in this 
House. These six names—three of them 
from Ireland—were at the head of 
the Circular convening this Convention. 
Yet in this House hon. Members, in 
my opinion most inaccurately, said they 
had nothing to do with the Convention. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
said that they went there merely as spec- 
tators, in order to ascertain what opinion 
the Irish in America held of the Irish in 
Ireland. I say that they called the Con- 
vention. I say that ata reception given 
on one of the nights of the Convention 
all of them spoke, and two of them made 
long speeches—speeches of violence and 
menace, and one of them was one of the 
most violent that I have ever read. 
That was the fact. And, more than that, 
a leading member of that Convention 
stated that our friends, or his friends, 
from Ireland had been taken in council, 
and had assisted at the preparation of 
the Resolutions of the Convention, and 
of the address which was issued to the 
people of Ireland. I mean to say that 
the conduct of that Convention, so far 
as any person who partook of it was a 
subject of the Queen, was a Convention 
of traitors. Therecan be no other accu- 
rate name given to men who took part 
in that transaction, and who were the 
subjects of the Queen, than that they 
were rebels to the English Crown. Well, 
if this be so—and I have stated nothing 
which is not capable of the most easy 
demonstration—then I say that there 
is a very strong reason why aclause like 
this should be introduced into this Bill, 
because at this very moment, as far as 
we know, exactly the same course is 
being pursued. It is perfectly well 
known to the Irish Government that 
many men are in Ireland now who are 
not there for any purpose that is advan- 
tageous to the people of Ireland or just 
to the Crown of the United Kingdom, 
and people whom it is the right of any 
Government in any country under such 
circumstances, if they can, to drive out 
of that country. The object of this 
clause is not to prevent any man from 
coming here for an asylum, or to speak 
openly his political views. It is to pre- 
vent a number of men, who are con- 
spirators of the very worst dye, and who, 
apparently, are wholly oblivious of the 
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efforts which the English Parliament 
has made during the last 50 years to 
improve the condition of Ireland and to 
do f areeg to the people of that country, 
and who, forgetful of all that, go back 
and talk about the evils which existed 
100 or 200 years ago, and are wholly 
forgetful of the true and wide sympathy 
which the people of Great Britain now 
exhibit to the people of Ireland. * Now, 
Sir, on that ground I say that I support 
this clause, although I was one of the 
minority of 22 who voted against the 
Alien Act in 1848, because I thought it 
was brought before Parliament for no 
sufficient reasons, and that it had no 
foundation in the condition of the coun- 
try. In fact, I believe my hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) 
said the Act was never put in force. 
Whether it was or not I am not certain ; 
but if it was not it was because there 
was really no reason to put it in force, 
and, therefore, there was no reason for 
passing the law. Now the state of things 
is wholly different. It isnot more dan- 
gerous as regards the Government—I 
am not speaking of this Administration, 
but of the Government of the Queen or 
of the United Kingdom. There is no 
power in Ireland, or in the United States, 
that can touch the power of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen. Therefore, it is not 
on account of anything that can be done 
with a view of overturning the institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom, but it is 
to save the country from contamination 
with criminals of the worst dye, and 
from suffering from crimes, which in 
this country have been heretofore, I 
think, altogether without example. It 
is, therefore, under this change of cir- 
cumstances, and under the facts I have 
stated, and which, I believe, I have not 
overstated, that I feel myself at liberty 
—and I should be at liberty if I were 
not a Member of the Administration, 
and sitting with my Colleagues here— 
honestly and with perfect freedom to 
give my support to this clause. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there were two 
points of special and particular interest 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken. The right 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
fact, of which the Committee had been 
lately put in mind, that he was one 
of the very small minority in that 
House who voted against the Alien Act 
of 1848. He (Mr. Sexton) should have 
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thought that was a fact the right hon. 
Gentleman would rather have forgotten 
than remembered. He himself had ad- 
mitted that it was notorious that the dan- 
gers which menaced the British Crown, 
and every Crown in Europe in 1848, very 
far transcended any incident ofthe move- 
ment now existing in Ireland. Whereas, 
almost in the concluding words of his 
speech, the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that in 1848 there was great 
trouble to Crowns and danger to Crowns 
in Europe; and, whereas he, therefore, 
entitled the Committee to infer there was 
a particular kind of danger from which 
the Crown of England was not free, yet 
he immediately afterwards placed 1848 
in contrast with the present time in re- 
gard to the movement now supposed to 
menace England, admitting that neither 
in Ireland nor the United States was 
there any influence at work to cause 
danger to the British Crown. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had no hesitation in adopting 
that view ; but, if that view were correct, 
it put in a very equivocal light the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
voted against the Alien Act in 1848, 
when there was danger to the British 
Crown, and voted for itin 1882, when no 
such danger could be alleged. Another 
remarkable feature in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was his estimate of 
the number of people of Irish extraction 
on the American Continent. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated—and he (Mr. 
Sexton) was glad to hear it, and to learn 
that it came from a competent authority 
—that there were 50,000,000 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I did not say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman washasty. He(Mr. Sexton) 
had not finished the sentence, but had 
been about to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman informed them, on what they 
were led to understand was good autho- 
rity, that out of a population of 50,000,000 
inthe United States there were 15,000,000 
or 16,000,000 Irish. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Isaid of Irish 
blood. The estimate was not mine, but 
I quoted from an hon. Gentleman who 
sits on those Benches, and who has lately 
been to America. I think that estimate 
excessive, unless the hon. Member meant 
to include persons whose fathers and 
mothers were Irish or of Irish blood. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that persons who 
had themselves emigrated, or Americans 
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of Irish blood, were the same—they all 
felt the same, whether they or their 
fathers and mothers had come from 
Ireland. They all entertained the same 
view with reference to the political situa- 
tion in Ireland. He (Mr. Sexton) had 
not been aware, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was quoting the statistics, 
that he was quoting them from an hon. 
Member who sat on those (the Opposi- 
tion Home Rule) Benches. At any rate, 
they had come from an United States 
official, who, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, was very likely to be well 
informed. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: From some- 
one in the Census Office, I believe. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the authority was 
good, and the information was likely to 
be correct. Well, this fact in itself— 
the fact that there were 15,000,000 or 
16,000,000 people of Irish blood in the 
United States—showed what a serious 
thing it was to agree to such a clause as 
this. With regard to another observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
Chicago Convention, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had repeated 
the accusation that hon. Members of that 
House had concerned themselves in a 
Convention which, so far as it was com- 
posed of subjects of the Queen, was a 
Convention of traitors. He (Mr. Sexton) 
had only to say what he had stated on a 
previous occasion, when the accusation 
was made—namely, that the hon. Mem- 
bers for Galway and Wexford (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and Mr. Healy) took no part 
in the Convention at Chicago. 

Mr, JOHN BRIGHT: Does the hon. 
Member mean to say that the hon. Mem- 
bers did not sign the call for the Con- 
vention ? 

Mr. HEALY: Certainly I did, and I 
am very proud of it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was about to 
come to that point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster seemed to have become in- 
fected with the precipitancy of right hon. 
Gentlemen about him, and was not con- 
tent that he (Mr. Sexton) should proceed 
in his own way. He had said that the 
hon. Gentlemen to whom he had referred 
had not taken any part in the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, and he supposed 
the call for the Convention was not a 
part of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. The call was published some days 
before the Convention. [Mr. Hzatry: 
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Weeks.] Well, weeks. The hon. Mem- 
bers for Galway and Wexford were 
present at the Convention merely as 
spectators, because they were anxious to 
learn the views of the Irish in America 
with regard to Irish politics. Nothing 
was more natural than that the hon. 
Members should gratify a curiosity of 
that kind. The meeting at which the 
speeches to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred had been made was a 
meeting entirely dissociated from the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. It was not 
confined to delegates to the Convention, 
but was a public meeting that anyone 
had a right to attend. No casuistry on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
could confound the meetings of the Con- 
vention—in which only duly-elected dele- 
gates could take part—with open meet- 
ings, or could confound a call for a 
Convention with the proceedings of that 
Convention. He should, however, leave 
his hon. Friends to defend themselves, 
contenting himself with the general ob- 
servation that they did not take part in 
the -proceedings of the Convention. If 
there was any Legislature in the world 
which ought to be slow to pass such a 
clause it was this House, for no country 
had its people more spread over the face 
of the earth than this country. English- 
men had gone forth with the spirit of the 
race North, South, East, and West, into 
every country of the world, and there 
was no nation which depended so much 
on the good feeling and conciliatory spirit 
of other Governments as England ; and 
the Committee, therefore, ought to con- 
sider very carefully, and hesitate much, 
before adopting a course which would 
place that country in unfriendly relations 
with other Governments of the world. 
If ever there was a time when it was in- 
judicious to pass such a clause it was 
the present day. They saw that serious 
complications were threatened which 
might endanger the relations of England 
with other European Powers. The con- 
dition of affairs in the East was critical, 
and at any moment they might be 
plunged in a general war. England was 
not a Military Power, and this was not 
a moment—for she had enough trouble 
on hand already—to rush into the enact- 
ment of a clause of this character, re- 
newing such an Act as the Alien Act, 
in a manner that certainly would neces- 
sitate and precipitate unfriendly rela- 
tions between England and America. 
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The hon. Member for Salford (Mr, 
Arnold) had made a wise remark when 
he had asked what was the reason this 
clause was before the House at all? It 
was because of the shameful neglect of 
Ireland by successive English Govern- 
ments. If four-score years ago any care 
had beer devoted by the Parliament of 
this country to the affairs of Ireland—if 
the Irish people had been properly fed, 
if clothes had been found for them and 
places to live in, if, in short, they had 
been treated like human beings, and 
had not been subject to being turned 
out wholesale from their houses by sa- 
traps—an Alien Act of this kind need 
never have been revived. There had 
been the hunger flight of 1848; tens of 
thousands fled across the Atlantic only 
to die in the fever dens of New York. 
There had been evictions, threatened 
famines, and miseries of all kinds since, 
which had driven so many Irishmen to 
America, until now they had in that 
country this powerful body of 15,000,000 
or 16,000,000 people of Irish blood, 
which suggested to the Government the 
necessity of reviving an Alien Act such 
as this. The Committee had been told 
that every year and every month there 
were coming back to Ireland from Ame- 
rica bodies of men who, either them- 
selves or their fathers, went out poor and 
hungry, coming not in distress, but, 
owing to that industry which the Irish 
race always displayed where they had a 
fair opportunity of enjoying the fruits 
of it, with a little capital. The Home 
Secretary had lately admitted that no- 
thing was more touching than the libe- 
rality with which the exiles of the Irish 
race had sent out of their means from 
America aid to their friends at home. 
But he (Mr. Sexton) could tell the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that there 
was a feeling as strong in the breasts of 
Irish exiles as love for their friends, and 
that was love for their country. They 
did not leave their native land as the 
Scotch emigrants left theirs or the Eng- 
lish emigrants left England—with no 
hope of returning. They always looked 
forward to their return, and the result 
was that in every district in Ireland there 
were to be found aliens of this clase. 
Some of them had a taste for politics, 
whilst others had not; but all of them 
were in business. They were hated by 
the magistrates and aristocracy. To the 
ordinary magistrate or landlord the fact 
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that a manhada soft hat, a pair of square- 
toed boots, and spoke with an American 
accent, condemned him at once—nothing 
to them was more horrible. They al- 
ways looked upon an Irish-American as 
a living magazine of rebellion. Even 
though the Act might not be brought 
very extensively into operation, the fact 
that this full power might be exercised 
by the Lord Lieutenant on the private 
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pleaded that the terrible crime which 
had been committed in Ireland was not 
committed by Irish people. He cer- 
tainly believed that ; but whether it was 
or not, was it not clear that the Lord 
Lieutenant, at the time of the crime, had, 
under the Coercion Act, powers as com- 
plete for the punishment of any suspected 
person as he would get under this clause ? 


| Why, then, was it that during the ope- 


information of any person whose name | ration of the Coercion Act only six aliens 
would not be revealed would fill the | had been arrested? The Lord Lieutenant 
minds of these people in Ireland—who | should have some evidence before him 


had as good, nay, a better, right to be 
in Ireland than they had—with such a 
sense of insecurity that they would be 
more than likely to throw up their farms 
or other industries and go back to a 
country where they could draw their 
breath in peace. The Home Secretary 
might not be sorry to hear that; but 
the thousands of Irish in America, 
though they might grow slowly, grew 
surely, and if these people were driven 


back amongst them by the operation of | 


this Algerine Act, it might re-act on 
Great Britain, and that before very long 
had elapsed. How would the Lord 
Lieutenant act? In this way. He 
would receive information in a private 
manner, and would order a man to leave 
the country in 24 hours. If that man 
still remained at the expiration of the 
24 hours, the Lord Lieutenant might 
forcibly deport him, or throw him into 
gaol for a time and deport him after- 
wards. As to the power of appeal, it 
meant nothing. It meant, if it was 
exercised in favour of the accused, that 
instead of spending his time in prison 
until his case came before the Privy 
Council, he might spend it out of prison. 
When the accused—or person ordered to 
leave the Realm—appealed to the Privy 
Council, he would be given a summary 
of the matters alleged against him; but 
no proof of those matters had to be ad- 
duced. Unless he could prove that he 
was not an alien he would be deported 
out of the country. He (Mr. Sexton) 
stood on the statement he had already 
made, that it was impossible to call on 
a man to prove a negative. The Crown 
must prove that a man was an alien, be- 
cause it might be so difficult as to be 
almost impossible for a man to prove 
that he was not. The Lord Lieutenant 
at the present moment had power to 
arrest aliens and throw them into pri- 
son. It was said that Irishmen had 
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| before he deported a man as an alien; 


and he (Mr. Sexton) was entitled to as- 
sume—and he did assume with the most 
perfect confidence—as the result of the 
operations of His Excellency under the 
Coercion Act, that the evidence necessary 
to create suspicion against aliens was 
not forthcoming. Under the Act, if a 
person could not give a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself, he could be arrested 
and sent to gaol. There was, therefore, 
a complete protection against aliens as 
well as against all other persons in the 
interest of public peace and tranquillity. 
The history of this clause was very pecu- 
liar. Up to last night it applied solely 
to Ireland; but last night, by what he 
might call the irony of politics, a Welsh 
Gentleman got up to move that Irishmen 
should be turned out of England. It 
was very strange that that step had not 
been taken by an Englishman, and that 
it was reserved for one of the intelligent 
and enterprizing natives of the Princi- 
pality to discover that England was in 
danger, and move to expel aliens from 
England. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) had induced 
the Government, without valid reason 
having been shown for it, to extend the 
dangerous provisions of this clause to 
England ; and if the Government, in the 
course of the next few years, found 
themselves embroiled with the Ameri- 
can Government through the operation 
of the clause with regard to Irish-Ame- 
rican citizens, they would have to thank 
the excessive ardour of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman from Wales. It was 
asked by an hon. Member—‘‘ Why do 
Irishmen interest themselves in the 
question of the removal of aliens from 
England?” The inability to understand 
how that was might arise from the 
limited capacity of the hon. Member’s 
understanding. Was it not likely that 
Irish Members, who were so interested 
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in the freedom of their own country, 
would be also interested, more or less, 
in the freedom of others? He was 
against the deportation of aliens, under 
such an Act as this, from Ireland, Eng- 
land, or any other country. Yesterday, 
to advance the question and suit the 
altered circumstances of the case, it had 
been necessary to fabricate an argument. 
For the first time Members heard that 
crime committed in Ireland had been 
plotted in England. This wasa strange 
argument, and one would have thought 
it would have suggested itself to those 
who advanced it that if aliens could 
not. plot crime in London they could 
plot it in Brussels or Paris. As long as 
the argument was that aliens committed 
crime in Ireland by their own hand, it 
was intelligible ; butif aliens out of Ire- 
land were plotting crimes which were to 
be committed by other persons in Ire- 
land, the argument for the application 
of this clause to England was totally 
lost, because crime could be plotted not 
only in England, but in foreign countries 
also. If they once admitted the two 
factors—the person who committed the 
crime and the person who plotted it—it 
mattered not how far away the latter 
was from the former. Distance made 
no difference in the world to an indivi- 
dual’s capacity for plotting crime. He 
should like to hear something about this 
matter from the Government. As he 
had said, the effect of passing this clause 
would be that England would be em- 
broiled with other countries. The 
British Government had allowed the 
scum of the earth to congregate in Lon- 
don. So long as this scum of the earth 
confined itself to plotting treason against 
Foreign States, and regicide against 
Foreign Monarchs, and revolution against 
Foreign Commonwealths and States, the 
Government of England sat by in tran- 
quil silence. But this high-minded 
Government, that cared nothing whilst 
assassination, revolution, and anarchy 
was being plotted against Foreign 
Rulers and States in England, took fire, 
and proceeded to resort to violent action, 
as soon as they thought there was a 
danger to themselves. That was the 
measure of it—of the morality of Her 
Majesty’s Government. They thought 
that by deporting Irish-American citi- 
zens—because it was said it was against 
them alone that this clause was levelled 
—they would get rid of all they had to 
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fear; but they would place themselves 
in danger of embroilment with the 
United States, who were not inclined to 
tolerate from England in the future that 
which they had put up with in the past. 
And when Russia saw them deporting 
American citizens, she would say— 
“You are turning out of your country 
American citizens who are plotting mis- 
chief; but you are allowing to remain 
persons who are plotting against our 
Monarch and our State;” and similar 
statements might be made by Germany, 
Austria, and other Continental countries. 
Appeals would be made to them from 
all parts of Europe to deport foreign 
subjects ; every decaying Monarchy 
would apply to the Foreign Office to 
expel from this country persons who 
had sought refuge here from the 
tyranny of that Monarchy, and the 
saying that England was an asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations would be 
turned into a sarcasm and a bye-word. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that, 
allowing the facts to be as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, they were no 
answer to the contention of the oppo- 
nents of the clause. The provision would 
not deal with them. They admitted 
that every Government ought to have a 
right in time of war or rebellion to expel 
either aliens or other persons whose pre- 
sence in the country was dangerous to 
its safety. Every Government ought to 
have the power, under stress of circum- 
stances, of proclaiming a state of siege 
or initiating martial law. On these 
points there was no difference between 
him and the Government. The differ- 
ence arose as to the necessity for asking 
for these powers at the present time. 
He held that it was not necessary, and 
for these reasons. There was in America 
a large and, he regretted to say, a hos- 
tile Irish population. There were some 
millions of men of the Irish race who 
cherished towards the British Govern- 
ment very bitter feelings, and they had 
some justification for the bitterness. 
Many of them were the victims of past 
oppression ; others had inherited tradi- 
tions of the sufferings of their forefathers. 
And, to their lasting honour, they were 
desirous of trying to improve the condi- 
tions of those of their countrymen who 
remained at home. They sought to 
better them in two ways—By improving 
their social position and lifting them out 
of the desperate poverty into which mis- 
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fortune and suffering had landed them ; 
and, in the second place, by so altering 
the political arrangements that the 
greatest disqualification for holding office 
in Ireland should not be the fact that a 
man was an Irishman. These were the 
two points they sought to obtain—social 
betterance and political power. They 
tried to accomplish these ends 16 or 17 
years ago by an open rebellion. They 
failed in that effort, and that failure had 
had a moderating effect on Irish-Ameri- 
can opinion. The body of the Irish in 
America were strongly Conservative in 
their political views. [‘‘No, no!” } 
Well, of course, that was a matter of 
opinion. Some hon. Gentlemen might 
differ from it; but he believed he had 
good authority for stating that the bulk 
of Irish-Americans at the present time 
were unwilling to aid their countrymen 
at home in any insurrectionary attempt; 
but they were anxious to help them in 
all legal and legitimate efforts to mend 
their condition. He felt satisfied that 
the right hon. Gentleman in his remarks 
had done injustice to Irish-Americans— 
no doubt unintentional injustice. [ Mr. 
Heaty: No; intentional.}] He could 
not endorse that opinion. He was quite 
satisfied that the right hon. Gentleman 
would neither do Irishmen or anyone 
else an intentional injustice. He might 
be wrong in his facts, and evenif his facts 
were not wrong, his deductions from 
them might not be sound; but as to the 
honesty of his opinions there could not 
be, and he hoped there was not, any 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
had changed greatly of late years, and 
the speech he had delivered that night 
was quite different in spirit from speeches 
he had delivered on previous occasions ; 
but a man might change his opinions 
and moderate his tone and still be strictly 
conscientious and upright. No one did 
any good in politics by imputing bad 
motives to hisopponents. He repeated, 
however, that he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman in his remarks had spoken 
more harshly of the Irish in America 
than the facts warranted ; but they could 
let that pass. He contended that the 
clause under consideration would not 
serve them even if the Irish-Americans 
entertained the desperate opinions that 
the Chancellor of the Duchy had attri- 
buted to them ; and it was a remarkable 
circumstance, too, that the Government 
in 1866 and 1867, during the Fenian 
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insurrection, néver applied for an Alien 
Act. It might have been justifiable then, 
and it was difficult to see how it could 
have been refused; but they did not 
apply for it then, though they were 
asking for it now, when the position of 
things was entirely different. But while 
he admitted that the mass of Irish in 
America were Conservative in their opi- 
nions, he was compelled also to admit 
that there was a section—he believed only 
a small section—that held views some- 
thing like what had been attributed to 
the whole race. The strength of the fac- 
tion that did entertain these views was 
grossly exaggerated. The Home Secre- 
tary was constantly warning them of the 
vast influence of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa 
and his party. He could not help smiling 
when the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman discoursed on the far-reaching 
powers of this terrible plotter. It was 
clear that the Home Secretary had an 
incorrect idea of the influence of Mr. 
O’Donovan Rossa. He had no wish to 
speak hard of an unfortunate man. 
[‘*No, no!” | Some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to contest the appropriateness of 
using such a word; but he never fol- 
lowed the cowardly practice of kicking 
a man when he was down, however 
desperate he might be. Mr. O’ Donovan 
Rossa was a man of great natural ca- 
pacity and much force of character. He 
had been very harshly used by the 
English Government. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy himself had pleaded on 
his behalf in past times, not once, but 
often. Our hard treatment had driven 
the man desperate, and, in his despera- 
tion, he had certainly propounded pro- 
jects to which no man of decency could 
give the slightest countenance. He 
was quite sure there was not the most 
remote justification for saying that 
O’Donovan Rossa or his doctrines had 
any hold or influence with the mass of 
the Irish people in America. He was 
surrounded by a mere handful of fana- 
tics, but there were other men much 
more dangerous. The full, deep stream 
ran noiselessly; it was shallow brooks 
that brawled; and behind Mr.O’ Donovan 
Rossa there were men whose names 
might be unknown, who harboured pro- 
jects quite as dangerous, who were 
far more potent, and whom the Home 
Secretary seemed to have overlooked. 
Against them he was prepared to take 
any step, but his argument was that the 
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clause under consideration could not 
reach those men. It was inoperative so 
far as they were concerned. It would 
would harm politicians, but it would 
not reach criminals. And in another 
way—and a serious way—it might in- 
volve this country introuble. The Irish 
population wielded large political in- 
fluence in America. They had a Caucus 
there in much greater perfection, he was 
glad to say, than they had in this coun- 
try. The Irish could act through that 
Caucus, and they were sufficiently strong 
to make their vote worth purchasing by 
unscrupulous politicians in the States. 
Supposing aliens were unjustly and 
harshly driven out of Ireland, and sup- 
posing their case was taken up by the 
organized Irishmen in America, it was 
quite possible that men like Mr. Blaine 
or Mr. Conkling might feel it to be their 
interest to espouse the cause of the ex- 
pelled aliens and make it a cause of 
quarrel with this country. A quarrel 
between the United States and England 
was a matter no man could look lightly 
on. Yet this was possible, more than 
possible, in the strained relations that 
existed between the Irish and the Eng- 
lish Government. For these reasons, 
he contended that the Act, and es- 
pecially the clause under consideration, 
would serve no useful purpose, and 
might be injurious, if not dangerous. 
The Home Secretary said the clause 
would be used temperately and leniently. 
He did not doubt the present Govern- 
ment’s intentions, but that plea was not 
reliable. It was a remarkable fact that 
that had been the excuse of every despot 
who ever lived, and it was noticeable 
that men who had been the greatest 
despots were men of the highest personal 
character. He believed that even Nero 
was, personally, a well-intentioned and 
not unkindly man. He felt sure that 
the Viceroy and the Chief Secretary 
were incapable of using the power this 
clause would give them in a harsh or 
arbitrary manner; but it must be re- 
membered that they would not have 
complete control. The exercise of this 
power would pass out of their hands 
into the hands of subordinates, and it 
would be impossible for them to control 
altogether those subordinates, who might 
use the power given them unwisely or 
vindictively. They had an instance of 
that in this country. There was a per- 
manent Alien Act in force in the Channel 
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Islands. By an old law the Government 
of the Channel Islands could banish any 
person whom they considered likely to 
become troublesome. That power was 
originated when England was at war 
with France, and the object was to 
enable the Government to expel any 
foreigners who might visit the Islands 
with the intention of betraying the 
armaments and military strength to 
other nations. But although the power 
was given for that purpose it had been 
used for other purposes. It had been 
used repeatedly for purposes of political 
persecution and vindictiveness, although 
it was many years since there was a war 
in which the safety of those Islands had 
been jeopardized. Thirty years ago, 
Victor Hugo and a number of French 
refugees published some criticisms of 
Louis Bonaparte, which the Governor 
of the Islands disapproved of; and, in 
order to please the French Emperor, M. 
Hugo and 40 or 50 other refugees were 
expelled from the Islands. They had 
been guilty of no offence, they had com- 
mitted no crime; but by the simple 
order of the Governor they were driven 
from their businesses and their homes. 
There were several instances of a similar 
kind which had occurred since then. He 
himself brought the case of Colonel de 
Faby before the House, who was ex- 
pelled in consequence of a quarrel be- 
tween his wifeand theJ udge’s wife. Other 
cases where this power to expel aliens 
from the Channel Islands had been used 
injuriously or cruelly had been brought 
before the House by Mr. Roebuck and 
by Mr. Joseph Hume. He feared that 
if this power was given for Ireland it 
might be used in a like manner, and 
that innocent and well-meaning persons 
would suffer injustice through its opera- 
tions. There wereno conceivable grounds 
for its application to this country. No 
man could say with truth that there was 
sympathy with crime of any kind. Any 
man guilty of an offence, whether against 
the Government or an individual, if 
brought to trial, and there was trust- 
worthy evidence, would have a sentence 
recorded against him, and would receive 
the prescribed punishment. Therefore, 
there was not the slightest ground for 
adopting such exceptional powers in 
Great Britain. Yet they were going to 
apply the Alien Act to this part of the 
United Kingdom as well as to Ireland. 
Hon. Gentlemen had complained of the 
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slow progress made with this Bill. They 
were told that discussions were unneces- 
sarily prolonged, and that the speeches 
were prolix and irrelevant. But surely 
hon. Members had failed to realize 
the fact that last night, without any 
warning, the Government had, in a 
couple of hours, and in the presence 
of only one-third of the House, adopted 
an Amendment which practically re- 
enacted an Act of Parliament, which, 
if it had come before them in the form 
of a Bill, would have been a month 
at least before it passed through its 
various stages, and yet which, by their 
action of the previous night, would have 
effect as soon as this Bill was passed. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the Act 
of 1848 was passed to check the spread 
of Republican opinions. He knew that 
that was one of Sir George Grey’s state- 
ments when the Bill was introduced; 
but Lord Russell, a Member of the same 
Government, said it was not only in- 
tended for the purpose of checking what 
he called dangerous opinions, but also 
to enable the Government to break up 
the haunts of assassins. It was the 
general belief in 1848 that there were 
societies formed by assassins who were 
plotting in all corners of Europe—in 
England and London as well as other 
places—and the Bill was intended to 
deal with them as well as their opinions. 
But the circumstances in 1848 and 
now were widely different. Then Kings 
were being dethroned, Constitutions 
overturned, and the whole Continent 
was in a state of violent political up- 
heaval. No one, however, could main- 
tain that any such disturbance prevailed 
now. The Continent was ina state of 
political quietude. It was true that there 
was a sort of social propaganda going 
forward, which was influencing affairs 
in Austria, Germany, and Russia. The 
opinions disseminated might be right or 
they might be wrong; he was not con- 
testing either their accuracy or utility. 
They, no doubt, aimed a blow at many 
cherished convictions; but he did not 
suppose that the Government or anyone 
else at this time of the day would at- 
tempt to check the spread of these 
opinions by penal enactments. They 
might try, but they would certainly fail, 
as many other and stronger men than 
they had failed many times before. The 
Government might be all-powerful in 
their own estimation ; but it was not in 
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the power of either Monarchs or Minis- 
ters to stab a sentiment, to shoot an 
opinion, or to imprison a thought. The 
only way in which they could grapple 
with a propaganda of that kind was to 
show its incorrectness, demonstrate its 
impracticability, and do justice. They 
had heard a good deal of late about the 
decrease of Liberal opinion both in the 
country and in Parliament—he might 
almost describe it as the decadence of 
Liberal opinion. Nothing more dis- 
heartening to earnest Radicals than the 
speeches which had been delivered 
during that debate could be conceived. 
There was no man for whom he had a 
greater respect than his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). 
He was an admirable Representative of 
a form of political thought that had 
done vast service to the State in times 
past, and was still capable of rendering 
efficient aid. Personally, he was inca- 
pable of either intolerance or illiberality ; 
and yet, from the speech which the hon. 
Member had made, arguments in sup- 
port of the most harsh form of arbi- 
trary rule could be deducted. That hon. 
Member had a famous ancestor, who had 
in that House pleaded for principles 
which he and a few other Members were 
at that time championing under such 
disadvantages and with such little en- 
couragement. If anyone would com- 
pare the speeches of the Whitbread of 
former times, when he opposed the re- 
imposition of the Alien Act, with the 
speech of the hon. Member last night, 
the difference between them would re- 
gister the descent in Liberal principles 
in that space of time. He regretted 
that the hon. Member should have lent 
the countenance of his name to such a 
clause as this. It was a fact, he feared 
—a melancholy fact—that Englishmen 
generally were now so far removed from 
the day when they had to struggle and 
suffer for their liberty that they had 
become indifferent to the obligations it 
imposed, and careless of the responsi- 
bilities its possession threw upon them. 
Mr. HEALY said, this was the third 
or fourth time that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had treated 
the House to a re-hash of his views of 
the Chicago Convention. He should 
have thought that this, like another 
subject, was somewhat musty; but, of 
course, seeing the want of argument 
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which the Government had shown all 
through the discussion on this Bill, and 
seeing also the poor figure the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy had played of late, 
he did not think the Committee could 
be surprised if the right hon. Gentleman 
had felt bound to fall back, for the 
third or fourth time, on such a small 
matter as the Chicago Convention. Those 
who knew the character of the right 
hon. Gentleman in that House, and who 
had seen how men could play the part 
of political renegados, did not feel con- 
cerned in that House to take any no- 
tice of anything the right hon. Gentle- 
man might say. But that right hon. 
Gentleman, whose acts were not so 
closely watched outside the House as 
inside, might still have something of 
authority, and on the chance of that he 
he would just make a slight reference to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman taunted Irish 
Members with being traitors to the 
Crown. What was the Crown? Was 
it the Mace on the Table? Was it the 
Sovereign of these Realms? He re- 
membered, and, no doubt, the Chairman, 
as a Caledonian, remembered, the words 
of the old Jacobite song— 
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That was the view Predecessors of some 
hon. Gentlemen in that House took of 
the Crown. But when he heard the 
Crown referred toin vague and shadowy 
terms, he was bound to confess that he 
did not know what it meant. But he 
did know tv whom his allegiance was 
due ; his allegiance was due to his coun- 
trymen. His first allegiance was due to 
his country, and his last allegiance was 
due to his countrymen; and any alle- 
giance that stood in the way of the bet- 
terance, improvement, and advancement 
of his country he should despise. He 
had been told that he signed the Call of 
the Chicago Convention—proud he was 
thereof. He had been told that wild 
words were spoken at that Conven- 
tion. Wild words were spoken in that 
House; but was the Chancellor of the 
Duchy responsible for everything that 
occurred in that House? And was he 
responsible for everything that occurred 
at the Chicago Convention? Or was 
Her Most Gracious Majesty respon- 
sible for everything that occurred in 
Parliament, because she “signed the 
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Call’? for the meeting of Parliament ? 
That was an argument worthy of the 
later years of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, reproducing, as 
it did for the third or fourth time, his 
reference to the Convention, wanted one 
element of its own old vigour. The right 
hon. Gentleman should have reproduced 
his old reference to the ‘‘ cocked hat.” 
He (Mr. Healy) had denied that matter 
half-a-dozen times, and still the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy had repeated it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I never men- 
tioned that but once, and I never re- 
ferred to the Convention but once in 
this House. Perhaps the hon. Member 
might be a little more accurate in his 
statements. 

Mr. HEALY said, perhaps he could 
brighten up the memory of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was true he had 
put in a saving clause, with the inge- 
nuity of a Chancellor of the Duchy, that 
he had never mentioned the matter in 
that House but once; but if he did not 
mention it in the House, he had men- 
tioned it outside—at Birmingham, for 
instance; and it was somewhat disin- 
genuous of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
to get up and attempt to bowl him over 
with the statement that he had never 
mentioned the matter in the House. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Which state- 
ment ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he would proceed. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Which state- ° 
ment does the hon. Member mean ? 
Does he mean that about the ‘ cocked 
hat,” or about the Chicago Convention? 
With regard to the question of the 
‘* cocked hat,’”? I never mentioned that 
in the House, but I mentioned it once 
at Birmingham; and the Convention I 
mentioned once at Birmingham and 
once before in this House. 

Mr. HEALY said, including the 
present occasion, that made three times 
altogether; and he was thankful to 
the right hon. Gentleman for proving 
his case. He had said the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned the matter three 
times; and the right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned it once at Birmingham, once 
in that House before, and once again 
to-night. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was not complete, as 
a whole, without some reference to the 
“‘ cocked hat,” seeing that each time he 
had mentioned the Convention he had 
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mentioned the ‘‘ cocked hat.” Each 
time the Chancellor of the Duchy had 
mentioned it he had denied the matter ; 
but what was the use of his denying it? 
The Chancellor of the Duchy had the 
monopoly of assertion, and it was a case 
of— 


“ When I ope’ my mouth let no dog bark.’’ 


When the Chancellor of the Duchy 
spoke, no man must contradict him. He 
himself had no abstract respect for Chan- 
cellors of Duchies, or any other holder of 
a sinecure; and he would like to recall 
the attention of the Committee to a true 
statement of what took place at the 
Chicago Convention. When he landed 
in America the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and most of 
the friends he had in the world, were in 
gaol. It would have been his pride and 
pleasure to have been there with them ; 
but, by the special request of his Friends 
around him, he went to America, and if 
they had asked him to go to the North 
Pole he would have gone. When he 
landed in America Ireland was in a con- 
dition in which all hope of improvement 
was suppressed, when nothing but the 
British Government, backed by laws and 
bayonets and buckshot, had any sway in 
the country. 

An hon. Memser rose to Order, and 
said: Is the hon. Member addressing 
himself to the subject before the Com- 
mittee? The hon. Member seems to be 
addressing himself to the subject of the 
Convention. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford was replying to the 
reference of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster respecting the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was all the same 
to him whether he was ruled out of 
Order or not, for he never had desired 
to speak in that House as a favour, and 
he did not desire to now. He would go 
on if he was allowed. When he landed 
in America every honest man he knew 
was in gaol, while village ruffians and 
village tyrants were at the head of 
affairs. No man dared open his mouth, 
and all honest attempt at the expression 
of opinion was crushed, and a person 
called Forster was signing warrants on 
the sole authority of his name to send 
better men than himself to prison for 
18 months. 
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Corone, STANLEY rose to Order, 
and asked whether a reference to a right 
hon. Member of that House by name by 
another Member of the House in con- 
nection with matters of administration 
on the part of the Government was in 
Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understood that 
the hon. Member had referred to a 
Member of the Government who was in 
Ireland when he landed in America, 
and did not refer to him as a Member 
of this House. Of course, everyone un- 
derstood to whom he referred, and I 
think the hon. Member himself must 
feel that his expression was indecorous. 

Mr. HEALY, continuing, said, when 
he landed in America a number of Irish- 
men in New York came round him, and 
suggested that, as the landlords were 
getting power to turn people out of 
their holdings, and were being urged to 
do so by the person to whom he had re- 
ferred, there should be a demonstration 
of the strength of feeling by men of 
Irish blood in America to show that, no 
matter what troubles and trials their 
countrymen might be going through 
across the ocean, there were men who 
had Irish blood in their veins, and who 
knew how to give something in the 
nature of sympathy and support to their 
fellow-countrymen. He signed the Call 
for the Convention, appealing to every 
man who had sympathy with liberty 
and who hated oppression, and he did 
so in conjunction with three of the 
noblest men either on the American 
Continent or any other Continent— 
namely, Patrick Collins, Boyle O’Reily, 
an ex-Fenian convict, and Patrick Ford, 
of The Irish World. That Convention 
assembled, but he never opened his 
mouth at it. He had told the Chancellor 
of the Duchy that before; and, although 
his word might not amount to much in 
that House, yet wherever the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman went, whether 
in Ireland or America, his denial would 
be thought as much of as any affirma- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
That Convention met, and, although he 
was not present all the time, no doubt 
there were wild words used; but, had 
they been ten times as wild, he himself 
was no more responsible for them than 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House who disliked them. He thought 
it was a mistake to bark unless people 
could bite ; and, therefore, he condemned 
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absurd rubbish of that kind. There were 
speeches delivered at a meeting in 
Chicago held independently of the Con- 
vention at which he was present, and 
everything he had said he would stick 
to and maintain, and was not ashamed 
of it. If any hon. Member would quote 
his words in that House, he was pre- 
pared to repeat them here, or in America, 
or anywhere else. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had stated that he 
had used words in that House wilder 
than any he had used in Ireland, and 
that in America he had used words 
wilder than in Ireland or in that 
House. That was malevolently incor- 
rect. The masses in America did not want 
wild words. On the contrary, dealing with 
the American-Irish as a whole, he found 
them the most Conservative body of 
men he had ever met. Every Irishman 
in America engaged in this movement 
had some little property, and there was 
nothing made a man so Conservative as 
the possession of property ; and every- 
one of them, when people went in 
for stuff about the human race, knew 
that charity began at home, and that the 
necessary thing for people to do was to 
put their own house in order first before 
troubling themselves about the human 
race. Therefore, he maintained that the 
Irish people in America were the most 
Conservative men in the world, and a 
dozen times more so than the Irish in 
England; and when he heard Chan- 
cellors of Duchies talking about the 
dynamitism of Irishmen in America he 
could only pity their ignorance. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR wished to say 
something with reference to the Chicago 
Convention. It was true that he was 
one of the signatories of the Call of 
that Convention, but it was untrue that 
he made any speech. Some of his 
countrymen called for him to speak at 
the Convention, but he declined; and 
some of the expressions to which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy had referred 
as having been made at the Convention 
he himself had not heard. He would 
state what took place. At the close of 
the Convention a subscription was called 
for, and, as he had gone to America 
mainly to raise subscriptions for the 
Irish people, when the subscriptions 
began to be announced as a matter of 
business, he was anxious as to the 
amounts; and, in consequence, he paid 
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no attention to any observations which 
accompanied the subscriptions. He did 
not consider himself at all bound by any 
expressions used by persons at the Con- 
vention; and he could tell the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, who had a far longer 
acquaintance with politics than he him- 
self, that by calling attention to foolish 
and stupid remarks, he gave them an 
importance they otherwise would never 
have had. The right hon. Gentleman 
was in Dublin some years ago and at- 
tended a meeting at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. At that meeting the right hon. 
Gentleman was very greatly interrupted. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was in Dublin 
at the time, and he well remembered 
what happened ; at least, he remembered 
reading the newspaper reports of the 
proceedings at the meeting. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman was not respon- 
sible for the disorderly cries at the meet- 
ing at the Mechanics’ Institute in Dub- 
lin, any more than he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) was responsible for the cries 
from persons at the Chicago Convention, 
who very probably belonged to the same 
school of political thought as the men 
who interrupted the Chancellor of the 
Duchy at the Dubiin meeting. He 
understood the charge was that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Healy) and himself (Mr. 
O’Connor) appealed to the Irish people 
in America for aid. Was that wrong? 
If it were wrong, he was inspired to 
appeal for aid by the eloquent words 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
for when he was in Dublin once he 
wound up a powerful speech by saying 
that— 

“When the Irish peasant looks for food, 
freedom, and blessing, his eyes are turned 
towards the setting sun.” 

It was towards the setting sun he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) went to get assistance 
for those people who the right hon. 
Gentleman was, under the Coercion Act 
of last year, depriving of food, freedom, 
and blessing. That was not the only 
answer he had for the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He supposed that by attacking 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) and himself (Mr. O’Connor) for 
the third time the Chancellor of the 
Duchy thought he would divert atten- 
tion from some passages in his own 
career. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that the question raised 
by this clause with regard to aliens was 
no new question in English politics ; the 
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right hon. Gentleman knew very well | 
that there was a time when this question 
shook the country to its very centre; 
there was a time when responsible Mi- 
nisters of the day—just like the respon- 
sible Ministers of to-day—declared that 
London was being used as a place in 
which to hatch murderous conspiracies. 
Hon. Gentlemen talked of the atrocities 
that had been committed or menaced by 
O’Donovan Rossa and his confederates ; 
but even what these men had done or 
contemplated sank into insignificance 
before the terrible deeds of Orsini at 
Paris, when 16 persons were killed and 
120 injured. At that time a Conspiracy 
to Murder Bill was brought in to pro- 
hibit assassins plotting in this City. 
What did the present Prime Minister 
and the present Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster do on that occasion ? They 
spoke against the Bill; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
seconded the Amendment against the 
Bill, and he was one of the Tellers in 
the Division in which the proposal of 
the Government was defeated. The 
proposal was that measures should be 
taken to assist the Executive of the day 
to detect and put down murderous con- 
spiracies in London against the Emperor 
of the French. This clause carefully 
guarded, according to the statement of 
the Prime Minister, the right of asylum. 
It was only to be used, said the Prime 
Minister, against those who were plot- 
ting against the internal peace of the 
Kingdom. The meaning of that was, 
that the Nihilist in London could plot 
his murderous schemes against the Czar 
of Russia, could lay his plans for blow- 
ing up Palaces and streets by the score, 
and the detectives of Scotland Yard, 
even if they saw him doing these things, 
were instructed by this clause to walk 
by. The German Socialist might plot 
another attack to put—in the words of 
Prince Bismarck—the Emperor of Ger- 
many in his blood, and the detective of 
Scotland Yard must pass on the other 
side of the street, and not look at him. 
As murderous conspirators were de- 
fended and sheltered by the two right 
hon. Gentlemen in 1858, they were 
sheltered and protected now by the 
clause to which the right hon. Gentle- 
men were giving their support. If Fo- 
reign Governments demanded the extra- 
dition of their subjects whom they) 
suspected of plotting murder against 
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them, and if the English Government 
based their refusal on the sacred right 
of asylum, Foreign Governments would 
have a right to turn back to the pages 
of history and look up the votes of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, and Foreign 
Governments and Foreign Sovereigns 
could not be blamed if they repeated 
the old proverb, that ‘Curses, like 
chickens, come home to roost.”’ 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 132 ; 
Noes 30: Majority 102. 


AYES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Grant, Sir G. M. 


Agnew, W. Gurdon, R. T. 

Allen, H. G. Hamilton, right hon. 
Armitage, B. Lord G. 

Armitstead, G. Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
Balfour, J. B. W. G. V. V. 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, Sir T, 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. Hill, Lord A. W. 
Broadley, W. H. H. Holland, Sir H. T. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. MHollond, J. R. 
Buszard, M. C. Holms, J. 
Campbell, J. A. Howard, E. 8. 
Campbell, Lord C. Jackson, W. L. 
Campbell- Bannerman, James, Sir H. 

H. Jenkins, D. J. 
Carington, hon. Col. Kingscote, Col.R.N.F. 

W. HH. P. Kinnear, J. 
Causton, R. K. Leatham, W. H. 
Chamberlain, rt.hn. J. Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J.8. 
Clarke, J. C, Lennox, Lord H. G. 


Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marg. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Hayter, Sir A. D, 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 


Cohen, A. Lewisham, Viscount 
Collins, 'T. Lloyd, M. 

Cotes, C. C. Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Courtney, L. H. M‘Arthur, A. 


Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crichton, Viscount 


M‘Intyre, Aneas J. 
Mackie, R. B. 


Cropper, J Mackintosh, C. F. 
Crum, A. Macliver, P. S. 
Dalrymple, C. Macnaghten, E. 
Davey, H. Mappin, F. 'T. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. Marjoribanks, E. 
Dodds, J. Martin, R. B. 

Dodson, rt. hon.J.G. Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Duff, R. W. Mason, H 


Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Ferguson, R. 


Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Fowler, R. N. 

Fry, T. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Grant, A. 


| Grant, D. 


Morgan, hon. F. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. 
Newport, Viscount 
Palmer, J. H. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Pease, A. 

Peddie, J. D. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
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Porter, A. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Richardson, T. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Round, J. 

Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, H. 
Schreiber, C. 

Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stewart, J. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
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Talbot, J. G. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tracy, hon. F, S. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,rt. hn. G. O. 
Warton, OC. N. 
Waugh, E. 
Whitiey, E. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Winn, R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 
Biggar, J. G. Molloy, B. C. 
Blake, J. A. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Byrne, G. M. O’Connor, A. 
Cailan, P. O’Connor, T. P. 
Commins, A. O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
Corbet, W. J. The 
Cowen, J. Parnell, C. 8. 
Dillon, J. Power, J. O’C. 
Gill, H. J. Sexton, T. 
Gray, E. D. Smithwick, J. F. 
Healy, T. M. Storey, 8. 
Hopwood, C. H. Sullivan, T. D. 
Lalor, R. Synan, E. J. 
Leamy, E. 
M‘Carthy, J. TELLERS. 
Martin, P. Power, R. 
Marum, E. M. Sheil, E. 
Metge, R. H. 


Clause 13 (Power of justices to sum- 


mon witnesses). 


Mr. SYNAN moved, in page 7, line 
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1, after ‘‘committed,” to insert ‘‘and 
sworn information thereof made.” It 
might be said that this clause com- 
menced the inquisitorial part of the Bill, 
and for the purpose of confining the 
operation of the Bill within certain spe- 
cified limits he introduced this Amend- 
ment. Unless sworn information were 
given as to the offence, it would be 
totally impossible for the magistrate, on 
hearing of an offence, to know what the 
character of it was. If such informa- 
tion were supplied the magistrate would 
know what witnesses would be required. 
He did not see what possible objection 
Her Majesty’s Government could have 
to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 7, line 1, after the word ‘com. 


mitted,” to insert the words “ and sworn infor- 
mation thereof made.”—(Mr. Synan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. DILLON said, it surely could 
not be possible that the Government 
were not going to answer his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Synan); he waited to see 
whether any Member of the Govern- 
ment showed any wish to rise. He 
could hardly bring himself to believe 
that the Government would refuse to ac- 
cept the Amendment. Clauses 13 and 14 
must be read together, and they consti- 
tuted the most odious provision that 
could be imagined. The real object of 
these clauses was to extract evidence 
from unwilling witnesses by a process 
which was prevalent in the Middle 
Ages. If any Justice believed, upon 
the information of a policeman, that a 
person was about to abscond, or had 
absconded, he might issue his warrant 
for the arrest of such person, and cause 
the man to be imprisoned until the time 
at which he was bound by his recogniz- 
ances to, give evidence. Before they 
went any further, he wanted the Govern- 
ment to explain what was meant by 
offence. By offence, did they mean any 
of the offences which were detailed in 
any of the Blue Books on Ivish outrages ? 
Would it be considered an offence to 
break a window or to fire a shot. outside 
a house at night? Suppose it had been 
reported to the police or to the Resident 
Magistrate that a number of shots had 
been fired outside a house at night, and 
that warning had been given to the in- 
habitants of the house not to pay rent, 
a Resident Magistrate might, in such a 
case, say, as it had often been said by 
men in high position, that the whole 
population of the district were privy to 
the transaction; and the magistrate, 
without more ado, and without any 
sworn information, might summon as a 
witness any individuals residing in the 
district who he might think obnoxious 
persons. The magistrate would, no 
doubt, summon the men who were the 
officers of the late Land League, or 
men who were prominent in the recent 
political movement. The next process 
would be that the Head Constable would, 
under the direction of the magistrate, 
say the men were going to abscond ; and 
the next step would be that the men 
would be committed to prison as ab- 
sconding witnesses, when, perhaps, no 
offence at all had been committed. 
These clauses—13 and 14—would con- 
stitute a Coercion Act fundamentally 
worse, and more unlimited in its action, 
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than the Coercion Act now drawing to a 
close. The 13th and 14th clauses of 
this Bill would form an Act in themselves 
much worse, because more unchecked, 
than the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Act, which that House and the 
Government now contended was posi- 
tively useless. What was to be consi- 
dered an offence? Some explanation 
must be given upon that head, because, 
as the clause now stood, an offence 
might mean a quarrel between two 
drunken men, might, in fact, mean any- 
thing that a magistrate chose to call an 
offence. He and his hon. Friends were 
also entitled to demand that the very 
reasonable words suggested by the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) should 
be here inserted. Of course, nothing 
would convince him, in the least degree, 
of the wisdom of these clauses; and he 
would take another opportunity of speak- 
ing upon the principle embodied in 
them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he noticed that the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
had upon the Paper a second Amend- 
ment, in which he asked that the infor- 
mation should be information against 
the person charged. This clause did 
not contemplate that there would be 
any person charged with the offence; 
and if the hon. Member would under- 
stand distinctly that this Amendment 
must not be regarded as having any 
connection with the second Amendment 
of which he had given Notice, the Go- 
vernment would be disposed to meet the 
views the hon. Gentleman had expressed. 
Bearing in mind that the object of the 
clause was to get evidence, it occurred 
to the Government that there was no 
objection that there should be informa- 
tion brought to a magistrate in some 
way that an offence had been committed. 
It would, however, be necessary to alter 
slightly the first line of the clause, so 
that it would read thus — ‘‘ Where 
sworn information has been made that 
an offence has been committed ;’’ and 
he would suggest that such an Amend- 
ment should be adopted. The hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had 
asked for some definition of ‘“ offence.” 
He (the Attorney General) would be 
glad to adopt words making it clear 
that offences under this clause should 
not include such minor offences as those 
mentioned by the hon. Member; but 
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beyond that he could not go. If the 
hon. Member would withdraw the 
Amendment, and move “ sworn infor- 
mation has been made of the offence 
committed,” it might be accepted. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to 
know whether treason-felony would be 
included —whether the neighbours round 
about would be called to give evidence 
as to that ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he saw no reason 
why they should go beyond the words 
of the Act of 1870—namely, the words 
‘‘ felony and misdemeanour.’”’ He would 
not pe a positive pledge, but he should 
think these words would be sufficient. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
mean to exclude the words “ treason- 
felony.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) stated that he had not 
said that. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowther) object to the suggestion 
that had been made by the Attorney 
General. It might be desirable to re- 
mind the Committee that in the Peace 
Preservation Act of his (Mr. Lowther’s) 
own Government the words of the Act of 
1870 were followed. The 13th section 
which was then re-enacted ran thus— 
‘Where in any proclaimed district it 
shall appear that any felony or mis- 
demeanour has been committed.” The 
clause, he thought, ought to be amended, 
as suggested, on Report. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite asked whether the clause 
was to deal with the question of treason 
or treason-felony? The object was to 
get evidence against a person who was 
unknown at the time that evidence was 
required. In cases of treason and trea- 
son-felony the traitor was known. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he would accept 
the Amendment of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, which would retain the words— 
‘‘Where sworn information has been 
made that an offence has been com- 
mitted.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
wish to anticipate the result of the de- 
liberations of the Government on this 
matter; but he must protest against the 
doctrine which was now laid down, that 
it was always known who had committed 
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treason-felony. He believed there had 
been a great number of acts of trea- 
son-felony, where the person who had 
committed them had not been convicted, 
or known quite so rapidly as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman appeared to 
think. He (Mr. Lowther) must caution 
the hon. and learned Member against 
thinking that he could deal with the 
clause on the assumption that he could 
always lay his hands immediately upon 
the person who had been guilty of trea- 
son-felony. He thought he noticed 
laughter emanating from below the 
Gangway when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave vent to his very con- 
fident expression as to the capacity of 
the Executive to lay hold of persons 
guilty of treason-felony. He thought 
he saw symptoms of merriment amongst 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Atany rate, he wasright 
when he said that the term ‘‘ offence” 
included ‘treason’’ and ‘“‘ treason- 
felony’ as much as any other offence. 
He hoped that no distinction would be 
drawn between any other ‘‘ offence”’ 
and treason or treason-felony. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order. When we 
have done with this Amendment, I have 
a manuscript Amendment to define of- 
fences. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped that it would not be required that 
these prosecutions should be initiated by 
private prosecutors. When an attack 
had been made on an individual, that 
person might not in every case care to 
come forward to prosecute. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The policeman will 
swear the information. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
policeman might not have seen the 
offence committed. If he could make 
inquiries, and, on the result of those 
inquiries, swear an information, it would 
be all right. 


Amendment (Mr. Attorney General) 
agreed to. 
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Amendment (Mr. Synan) negatived. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
following the example of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
had rather anticipated the discussion as 
to the Amendment which he (Mr. 
O’Connor) now proposed. As the clause 
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stood, as his hon. Friend had pointed 
out, for knocking down a hay-stack, 
knocking down a wall, or interfering 
with a telegraph wire—each offence 
being amongst the smallest which could 
be committed, although they were put 
in the Government Returns, and swelled 
the grand total upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member: for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had obtained 
his Coercion Act—a man could be put 
in prison. It would be irrational for an 
offence of such a trivial character to 
justify a resort to the stringent penalties 
imposed under the Bill. That which 
the right hon. Gentleman would sub- 
stitute would go by no means far 
enough; and he thought he could carry 
the right hon. Gentleman along with 
him, and everyone concerned, when he 
said that these severe Clauses 13 and 14 
gave power to bring witnesses into 
Court before anyone had been charged 
with an offence, and to imprison them if 
a policeman or other official entertained 
a fear that they would abscond. It 
could never have been intended to put 
these powers in operation except in re- 
gard to offences of a very serious 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought he met their view by say- 
ing he would take the definition 
given in the Act of 1870—namely, the 
offence ‘‘being felony or misdemean- 
our.” [*‘* No, no!” ] Well, if he did 
the right hon. Gentleman an injustice, 
he would withdraw the statement. He 
had understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the definition would prac- 
tically amount to this, that the offence 
would be in the nature of felony or mis- 
demeanour. ‘‘ Felony or misdemean- 
our”? was a very wide term. He was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the law 
to say what was or what was not a mis- 
demeanour; but he believed it would 
include very trivial as well as very grave 
offences. He thought, however, that 
the same serious offences which had 
suggested the suppression of trial by 
jury should be those which would jus- 
tify the new form of inquisition pro- 
posed in this clause. There were two 
sets of words which the Government 
could take their choice of. He would 
propose that either these words should 
be inserted, ‘‘ the said offence being an 
offence under Clause 2 of this Act,’’ 
or the words which formed the Amend- 
ment he was now moving— 
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‘‘The said offence being murder or man- 

slaughter, or an attempt to murder, or an aggra- 
vated crime of violence against the person, 
or an attack on a dwelling-house.” 
He had left out the words ‘treason or 
treason-felony,” because, in the first 
place, he did not think that at this stage 
of the Bill they ought to encumber it 
with controversial matter ; and the ques- 
tion whether treason or treason-felony 
were or were not offences which should 
be brought under this Bill was a ques- 
tion of serious disputation, serious dif- 
ferences of opinion existing with regard 
toit. The hon. and learned Member 
for Roscommon (Dr. Commins) gave a 
definition, in an Amendment he was 
about to move, which was even more ob- 
jectionable than that offered by the right 
hon. Gentleman, because ‘‘an offence 
under this Act” might be of a most 
trivial character. A meeting might be 
announced, it might be prohibited by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and 20,000 people 
might attend, knowing of that pro- 
hibition. Every one of these people 
would be guilty of an offence under the 
Act, and, that being the ease, the land- 
lord would have the full right under the 
clause to summon witnesses before the 
Court, and, on the information of a 
police constable that the witnesses were 
likely to abscond, to imprison them. No 
doubt, to give a subscription to the 
Ladies’ Land League would be con- 
stituted into ‘‘an offence under this 
Act,”’ and would enable a magistrate to 
put this clause into operation. If the 
Amendment, therefore, of the hon. and 
learned Member for Roscommon were 
proceeded with, and were to be ac- 
cepted, it would give more power—and 
he hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
would take these remarks in a good- 
humoured spirit—than even the vora- 
cious appetite of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would demand. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 1, after the word “ com- 
mitted,” to insert the words ‘‘ the said offence 
being murder or manslaughter, or an attempt 
to murder, or an aggravated crime of violence 
against the person, or an attack on a dwelling 
house.” —(Mr. 7. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James) said, he could not accept 


the Amendment, and he thought he had 
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explained why. The word “ offence” 
was too wide, as it would include matter 
of a minor character. It would include, 
for instance, a case of a person being 
intoxicated, or a case in which a person 
would be fined 5s. for disorderly lan- 
guage. At the same time, as they were 
creating new offences, there might be 
some things which were only misde- 
meanours which it might be necessary 
to deal with under the clause. He wished 
hon. Gentlemen to accept the view that 
minor offences would not be included 
under the clause; but the Government 
wished to have time for consideration 
before they decided what offences to in- 
clude. The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
O’Connor) moved manuscript Amend- 
ments on the spur of the moment, and 
the Government could not accept them. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, in re- 
gard to the offences to be included, he 
trusted the hon. and learned Member 
would not lose sight of the desirability 
of including felony and treason-felony. 
The hon. and learned Member had said 
that cases of drunkenness would come 
under the term ‘‘ offence,” and it was 
not desirable to include such trivial 
matters. He (Mr. Lowther) would have 
thought that such points might reason- 
ably be left to the common sense of the 
judicial tribunals; but, at any rate, 
whatever the definition was, it should 
be wide enough to include treason and 
treason-felony. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, this 
Amendment had been drawn in haste; 
still, it involved an important principle 
on which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary must have an opinion. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Lowther) said treason or 
treason-felony should be included, and 
on that point they would like to have 
some assurance. The clause in itself 
seemed to be of little moment ; but, cer- 
tainly, if it was to apply to cases of 
treason or treason-felony, it would be 
very objectionable. The object of the 
Amendment was not so much to exclude 
the minor offences referred to by the 
Attorney General as to get rid of the 
offences of treason and treason-felony. 
Nothing that the Government could do 
would enable them to extract evidence 
from unwilling witnesses. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the concession 
the Government had promised they 
worded by saying ‘felony or misde- 
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meanour under this Act.” Felony and 
misdemeanour ‘‘ under the Act” were 
defined in the Act, and there was no 
difficulty in ascertaining what they were. 
Treason and treason-felony and the 
smaller offences would be left out. The 
Attorney General would hardly consider 
that a minor offence would be one for 
which a man could receive six months’ 
imprisonment, yet a person could receive 
that punishment for a misdemeanour. 
It would be dangerous to leave this 
power to the magistrates in regard to 
offences for which a person could receive 
six months’ imprisonment ; therefore, he 
would suggest that the word “felony” 
should be used. Those who were well 
acquainted with Irish history would 
know that a very evil effect might be 
given to these clauses, and that there 
was a danger under them of the revival 
of the objectionable system of picketing 
practised under earlier Coercion Acts. 

Mr. DILLON said, he thought the 
Attorney General had met them very 
fairly on this question of the offences ; 
and, so far as he was concerned, he did 
not wish to press the matter further. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman’s con- 
tention was a very reasonable one, that 
he required some time to consider what 
his definition should be. They, of course, 
reserved their right to discuss that defi- 
nition; and he would only say that he 
hoped the Government would not be 
led away by the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench (Mr. Lowther), and be induced to 
include treason and treason-felony in the 
clause. If they were induced to include 
those offences, they would render the 
clause exceedingly harsh. He regarded 
the whole clause as utterly indefensible 
and atrocious; but if the Government 
did not adhere to their original intention, 
and confine the section simply to certain 
agrarian offences ; if they included trea- 
son and treason-felony, it would simply 
amount to saying that the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland might be locked up 
and kept in prison until they swore 
against each other. They were told 
that half the population of Ireland were 
implicated in treason, and magistrates 
would be found ready to act upon such 
a theory. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, he should 
be quite willing to adopt the course ap- 
proved of by his hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), if the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General were a little more definite in his 
statement. To ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to accept an Amendment 
suddenly put before him, and only in 
manuscript, was making, no doubt, a 
large demand upon him: but, at the 
same time, he wanted him to know what 
their view of the clause was, and to let 
them know what his (the Attorney 
General’s) view of it was. The hon. 
and learned Member had still left him- 
self a wide scope. Perhaps that had 
been his object. [The Arrorney GENERAL 
(Sir Henry James): Yes. ] |The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said it was. He 
would understand that, on the other 
hand, it was their object to leave him 
as little scope as possible. The Govern- 
ment ought to strictly define what their 
position was, for they were putting off 
so many questions to the Report stage 
that, even with Mr. Speaker in the Chair 
and hon. Members having only the right 
of speaking once, there would be such 
a large number of points to consider 
that many days would be occupied in 
that stage. The Government had pro- 
mised to exclude minor offences; but 
many major offences were so trivial that 
they ought not to come within the clause, 
and their inclusion would be a source of 
immense injustice and oppression. He 
was sure, knowing the kind of people 
who would have to administer the Act, 
it would be considered an offence for 
which six months’ imprisonment might 
be awarded for a person to attend a 
meeting which had been prohibited by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and deliver a 
vehement speech at such meeting. Ifa 
person did act in that way, and he was 
not known to the police, and his name 
did not get into the newspapers, would 
the Attorney General say that everyone 
who attended that meeting, and listened 
to that speech, would be liable to be called 
upon to give evidence, and to be impri- 
soned until they did do so at the behest 
of a policeman? He understood by the 
gestures of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that that kind of case would not 
come within the operation of this clause ; 
but it would be a serious offence under 
the Bill, for if a man put forward a 
‘* Boycotting”’ notice, which turned out 
to be ineffective, he would unquestion- 
ably get six months of hard labour 
under the elause. Would the hon. 
and learned Gentleman contend that 
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posting a single ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ placard, 
without the offender being discovered, 
ought to justify a magistate in putting 
every man in prison who might be 
suspected by the police? He did not 
think he was putting too much pressure 
on the hon. and learned Gentleman when 
he asked him for a closer definition. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment had spoken very clearly on this 
matter, and it would be impossible at 
that moment to draw up an Amendment. 
The Government would bring this matter 
up on Report, and quite enough had 
been said to enable the Committee to 
thoroughly understand the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and the general views 
of hon. Members in the House; and, 
therefore, the Government had all the 
evidence they required. 

Mr. MARUM said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Roscommon (Dr. 
Commins) and himself had put down 
Amendments to this clause which would 
enable magistrates to summon any person 
whom they had reason to suppose was 
able to give material evidence; but, as 
the clause stated, the word “ evidence ”’ 
included not merely evidence under the 
1st section, but also under the 4th section, 
such, for instance, as exclusive dealing ; 
so that to allow a magistrate a capricious 
right to summon whom he pleased with- 
out something like sworn information 
would be to give too extensive a power. 
Their object was to limit the discretion 
of magistrates, and not allow them to 
summon persons arbitrarily. The only 
difference between himself and his hon. 
and learned Friend was that his hon. 
and learned Friend required that there 
should be some reasonable grounds, 
while he only desired that there should 
be some sworn statement. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought it 
might save time if the Government 
clearly understood that the Committee 
did not want this provision put off to 
Report. It was utterly unnecessary to 
reserve this clause for Report. If it 
was reserved, there would then be an- 
other disquisition as to what was felony, 
and what was misdemeanour. What 
was wanted was a strong Executive in 
Ireland, and the magistrates must be 
trusted. If they did not trust the Execu- 
tive in Ireland this Bill would be no use. 
He urged that there should be an end 
of this perpetual reserve by the Govern- 
ment to Report, while crime was stalk- 
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ing through Ireland, and murder was 
committed day after day. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought it 
must be instructive to the Committee to 
hear the views of an hon. Gentleman 
whose mind was so thoroughly saturated 
with a knowledge of Ireland. With 
regard to offences under the clause, 
they would be proveable by the police 
under Part II., or by witnesses who 
were willing to come forward. He 
merely asked the Attorney General to 
eonsider that point, and would simply 
add, with regard to offences under Part 
I.—treason, murder, felony, arson, and 
so on—if a magistrate had the right to 
forcibly examine witnesses, he would 
then have all the right required ; and he 
thought his hon. Friend was logically 
consistent when he asked that this power 
should not be exercised in regard to those 
other offences with regard to which trial 
by jury was suspended. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he had an Amend- 
ment for the purpose of limiting the 
inquisitorial power of the magistrates to 
prevent the law being pushed beyond 
its present operation. At present there 
was no power to summon witnesses with 
regard to offences unless some person was 
charged. The words of this section 
were perfectly new to the law of this 
country, and practically introduced the 
law of France, under which magistrates 
and Judges had power, the very moment 
a charge was made, to summon any per- 
sons they liked to give evidence in 
respect to the charge, and, in fact, to 
morally compel them to give evidence. 
He proposed to omit from the section 
the words, ‘although no person be 
charged,” and substitute, ‘‘ any person 
charged with the commission of such an 
offence.” If the section was left as it 
stood, what would be the consequence ? 
A certain offence or crime might be 
committed, and the magistrate would 
have power immediately to summon 
everybody in the district and to examine 
them on oath in respect to the offence. 
But under the present law in England 
that could not be done unless there was 
some person before a magistrate charged 
with an offence. In that case the magis- 
trate had power to summon witnesses in 
respect to the offence, or to receive evi- 
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dence in favour of the accused. Under 
this section, however, a magistrate would 
have power to summon everybody, and 
if the persons summoned did not wish 
to give evidence he could commit them 
to prison. Then, in the other section, if 
a witness absconded the magistrate had 
the power to hunt him out and to in- 
carcerate him, and probably that person 
might be suspected of being the very 
man who had committed the offence, 
although there was no charge against 
any individual, and that was an inquisi- 
torial power foreign to our law, and a 
power which certainly would not be 
accepted by any people in England. 
The question was, whether they ought 
to do in Ireland what they would not do 
in England? He admitted there was a 
clause in the Act of 1870 similar to this; 
but what had been the effect of that 
clause? Had it been of any benefit 
whatever? Had any evidence been 
obtained by means of that clause? Was 
the Solicitor General for Ireland aware 
of any evidence obtained by any such 
means? The witnesses obtained under 
the Act of 1870 were persons who volun- 
tarily came forward, or who were paid 
to come forward ; but this inquisitorial 
power, without being limited to a case 
where someone was charged, would place 
the inhabitants of a whole district in 
the hands of a magistrate, and might 
have the effect of inducing a man to give 
evidence which was not honest evidencein 
order to escape imprisonment. To pre- 
vent the people of a whole district being 
harassed, he moved this Amendment. 


Prevention of Crime 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 3, to leave out from 
‘ although,” to the word ‘‘ offence,” in line 4, 
inclusive, in order to insert the words “ before 
whom any person is charged with the commis- 
sion of such offence,”’— (Afr. Synan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
Committee quite understood the object 
of the Amendment; but the speech of 
the hon. Member had been made too 
soon. If the Amendment was inserted 
that would only declare that the magis- 
trate had the same power he now pos- 
sessed. A magistrate could summon 
witnesses, and that would be the only 
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effect of this clause if the Amendment 
was adopted. It would only be declar- 
ing that when a person was charged the 
magistrate could summon witnesses. 
That could be done now ; and the object 
of the clause was that a magistrate 
should have the power to summon wit- 
nesses whether there was any person 
before him or not. The Amendment 
would render the clause nugatory. The 
Criminal Code dealt with this question 
with a view of applying it generally. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was very glad to hear from the Attorney 
General that it was proposed to extend 
this power under the Criminal Code, 
because this clause was one of the most 
valuable propositions under the Bill, as 
being necessary not only for this Bill, but 
for the general law of the land. He 
believed the English law was the only 
Criminal Law known in which there 
was no provision of this kind; and he 
certainly thought there ought to be a 
provision in the law for making inquiries 
before any person was accused. It was 
not necessary to go to France for that 
system, because it prevailed in Scot- 
land, and no one in Scotland had sug- 
gested that it was a tyrannical pro- 
vision. 

Mr. DILLON inquired what would 
be the value of evidence given by 
Americans if they were summoned? He 
was afraid this clause, in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, would not be 
used for the alleged purpose, but for 
other purposes. It was the common 
custom in Ireland for people to make 
the most wholesale assertions as to the 
knowledge or complicity on the part of 
other persons in crimes; and he had 
heard it stated that the whole population, 
in many cases, were acquainted with the 
perpetrators of these crimes. He would 
not now enter into an argument upon 
that statement; but he mentioned it to 
show the spirit in which this clause 
might be worked in the present condi- 
tion of Ireland. If a magistrate was 
under the impression that everybody in 
a district knew all about a crime, then 
this clause would become a tremendous 
weapon. In Scotland or France such a 
power would be used only to discover 
crime, and not to inflict hardship except 
in exceptional cases; but in Ireland, 
where Party feeling ran to such heights, 
and such wild allegations were made 
against the population, these two clauses, 
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working together, would be turned into 
a fresh Coercion Act, and people who 
were members of Land Leagues would 
be called upon to give evidence imme- 
diately an outrage occurred, and if they 
refused they might be committed to 
prison for two or three months pending 
the Assizes. The things that had been 
done during the last year fully bore out 
that*view; and, no matter what the 
opinion of hon. Members might be as 
to the abstract justification for such a 
power in the country where society 
existed in a normal condition, this clause 
was exceptionally objectionable in Ire- 
land, and, in fact, amounted to the re- 
enactment of the Protection Act of last 
year in a much more objectionable 
form. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not know that the fact of this system 
existing in Scotland would recommend 
the clause to the Committee. The hon. 
Member (Sir George Campbell) said 
nobody complained of the system in 
Scotland ; but he surely forgot the essen- 
tial difference between Scotland and Ire- 
land. In Scotland public opinion con- 
trolled the magistrates in working this 
power, and if the power was used in a 
harsh and cruel and arbitrary or capri- 
cious manner, except as against Irish- 
men, public opinion would correct such 
action; but in Ireland public opinion 
might condemn the action of landlords, 
but the landlords would be eulogized by 
the Treasury and encouraged in their 
action, and that was the danger of the 
clause. The clause left the magistrates’ 
arbitrary power uncontrolled by public 
opinion and encouraged by a Coercionist 
Government. The Attorney General 
said this power existed in the Criminal 
Code, and quoted the case of France; 
but he understood that the difference 
between the English Code and the French 
system was not that magistrates could 
summon witnesses when there was no- 
body charged, but that the magistrate 
could examine a prisoner charged, as he 
could not in England. He did not ob- 
ject to the power to examine a prisoner 
who was charged with an offence; but 
he did object to giving the power to 
extort evidence when there was no per- 
son charged. He took issue with the 
Attorney General upon his statement 
that the Amendment would practically 
have the effect of annulling the clause. 


As the law stood, the magistrate had a| 
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right to send a witness to prison who, 
having evidence, refused to give it. Un- 
less he was very much misinformed, a 
magistrate had no power to imprison a 
witness who said he had no evidence to 
give. Under this clause a witness could 
be sent to prison even though he had no 
evidence to give, and did not know any- 
thing about the transaction. The two 
clauses, taken together, would enable 
every man, woman, and child in a dis- 
trict to be sent to prison. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is discussing a question which is 
not before the Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR admitted that 
he had, perhaps, been going a little 
further than the Amendment justified ; 
but the Amendment, as he understood, 
proposed to reverse the whole procedure 
under this clause, and he was attempt- 
ing to follow some observations of his 
hon. Friend, which appeared to have 
given a misleading impression. Any- 
one who knew anything about crime in 
Ireland knew that there were scarcely 
ever any witnesses of the crime. People 
did not commit murder or manslaughter 
or attack dwelling-houses in the pre- 
sence of a large crowd of spectators ; 
but under this clause, unless it was 
amended as proposed, Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
would be able to put scores of people 
into gaol because they would not com- 
mit perjury by professing that they had 
knowledge of a crime. He hoped the 
Government would see their way to ac- 
cepting the Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON supposed this clause 
was another of the well-tried and well- 
proved weapons. It had been tried, 
but it remained to be seen whether it 
was well-proved or not. The same power 
existed under the Act of 1870, and the 
Executive in Ireland had, therefore, had 
some experience of it. The Chief Se- 
cretary was ready to give information 
with reference to the value of that 
power, and he had the records in Dublin 
Castle to refer to. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman state with regard to 
how many crimes between 1870 and 
1875 the magistrates in Ireland exercised 
that power; and in how many cases the 
exercise of the power resulted in the 
crime being punished? If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give that infor- 
mation, he should be entitled to assume 
that the similar clause in the Act of 
1870 had failed. The contention of the 
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Government with regard to offences in 
Treland was that the police knew the 
offenders, and that the only difficulty 
was that juries were afraid to convict 
and witnesses were afraid to speak the 
truth. The difficulty with regard to the 
juries had been disposed of by the 
creation of two tribunals without juries ; 
and now it was proposed to get rid of 
the difficulty in regard to witnesses by 
this clause. Why, then, should not the 
Amendment be accepted? Ifthe police 
knew the men who committed crime 
and charged them before a magistrate, 
then let the magistrate summon before 
him such witnesses as he might consider 
necessary. If the Government refused 
the Amendment he should be driven to 
the conclusion that the police had no 
knowledge of the criminals ; and, there- 
fore, the statement that they did know 
was not true. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 141; 
Noes 31: Majority 110.—(Div. List, 
No. 174.) 


Dr. COMMINS proposed an Amend- 
ment which, he said, had been practically 
accepted. In putting this and other 
Amendments he had assumed that the 
clause would be passed, and therefore 
suggested Amendments which would 
prevent its doing mischief. The clause 
provided that if the magistrate believed 
some person was able to give evidence 
he might summon him. The magis- 
trate’s belief might be founded on no 
facts at all, and might arise from some 
whisper by a favourite or other person, 
and he wanted to provide something for 
testing that belief of the magistrate, 
and to check him from acting without 
any ground at all, and so prevent any 
case of gross injustice. If the supposed 
belief of the magistrate was left sub- 
ject to no control, a magistrate who had 
lost his head, or who had friends whom 
he wished to accommodate, could issue 
summonses broadcast, and exercise a 
most despotic and inquisitorial power. 
The magistrate could not go so far as a 
magistrate on the Continent, or as could 
be done in this country in the days of 
the Star Chamber; but he could sum- 
mon people on a mere belief that could 
not be tested, and then, if that person 
said he knew nothing about the matter 
the magistrate could say he knew better, 
and compel that person to give securities 
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or commit him to prison. In either case 
the magistrate could assume he knew 
something, and upon that he might 
exercise a cruel and despotic and irre- 
sponsible power. He simply wanted to 
prevent that. Whenevernotoriouscrimes 
were committed, a coroner could send 
for any witness he might believe had 
information with regard to the crime, 
and put that person on his oath ; and if 
the witness refused to be sworn he could 
be committed to prison ; but the coroner 
had no power to say he knew the per- 
son had information, and, if he did not 
state it, to send him to prison. He did 
not object to magistrates having the 
same power as coroners; but if magis- 
trates were invested with this irrespon- 
sible power, it would be very despotic 
and mischievous. In order to prevent 
this power being exercised mischievously 
and without due caution and discretion, 
and without some ground for its exer- 
cise, he proposed that when a magis- 
trate had exercised this power he ought 
to be furnished with such evidence as 
would justify him afterwards, in the 
event of his action being inquired into. 
The only way of having such evidence 
was by sworn information in writing, 
showing some ground for believing that 
a person whom he was about to summon 
could give some material information. 
If the principle of this Amendment was 
conceded the manner in which it might 
be shaped was of little consequence. 
The Attorney General had referred to a 
similar provision, which practically em- 
bodied this principle in the Criminal 
Code, which placed restrictions upon the 
exercise of the power, and prevented 
that despotic exercise of which he was 
afraid. He feared very much that the 
powors given for a useful purpose might 
be perverted, and used for mischievous 
purposes; and, therefore, he urged that 
reasonable precautionsshould be adopted 
to prevent that. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 4, after the word “may,” to 
insert the words “upon sworn information in 
writing being laid before him, showing reason- 
able grounds for believing that any person can 
give material evidence concerning any offence 
under this Act.’’—(Dr. Commins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon, and learned 
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Member had touched on many matters 
which were not really affected by this 
clause. He supposed the hon. and 
learned Member did not want to carry 
the clause to its fullest extent with re- 
gard to minor evidence. The more im- 
portant part of the Amendment would 
render this clause almost nugatory ; be- 
cause, under the Amendment, if the 
magistrate believed there was a person 
who could give information in relation 
to crime, although no person had been 
detected, the magistrate would not be 
allowed to obtain evidence from such 
person, unless a third person intervened 
and swore that he thought the other per- 
son could give evidence. Whatcould be 
the use of asking for information from 
somebody who said he thought that the 
other person had some knowledge? The 
Amendment would entirely nullify the 
clause. The hon. and learned Member 
assumed that a magistrate would be able 
to send to prison any person who said 
he had no evidence to give; but that 
was not so. A magistrate would only 
have the same power as if a prisoner 
was before him, and would have no 
power to commit a witness if the wit- 
ness said he had no evidence to give. 
He would have the power to summon 
witnesses who he thought would be able 
to give information. 

Mr. MARUM said, he could not agree 
with the Attorney General in his expla- 
nation. All that this Amendment de- 
sired was that before any person was 
summoned, there should be some ground 
for summoning him, and that he should 
not be summoned upon the arbitrary 
belief of the magistrate, and that the 
magistrate, before he summoned anyone, 
must have sworn information that some- 
body believed the person referred to had 
some information. Suppose there wasa 
case of exclusive dealing ; a trader who 
was jealous might tell the magistrate 
some story which the magistrate might 
believe, and upon which he might arbi- 
trarily act. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to prevent that by providing 
that there shovld be sworn information 
before a person could be summoned. 
There was no more power of compulsion 
upon a witness under this section than 
under the ordinary law; but that did 
not do away with the objection to this 
clause, and he thought the Government 
ought to accept some restriction upon 
the magistrates. 
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Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Attorney General what would become of 
the principle of English law which pro- 
vided that no person should be bound to 
give evidence which would incriminate 
himself? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was an Amend- 
ment later on dealing with that point. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he was not at 
all satisfied with the Attorney General’s 
reasoning, for in saying that in ordinary 
cases a magistrate could exercise this 
power when a prisoner was before him, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman over- 
looked the fact that though nominally it 
was the magistrate who summoned a 
witness, in not one case in 1,000 did the 
initiative come from the magistrate. 
The initiative came from the policeman 
or the private prosecutor, who stated 
that the witness could give certain in- 
formation, and applied for the summons, 
which was granted as a matter of course. 
But what was to be the course of action 
under this clause? Was the summons 
to originate with the police, or with the 
private informer, or with the magistrate ? 
If with the police, or with some men 
who had received threatening notices, 
why did the Government refuse to re- 
quire the person who used the magis- 
trate as a tool to give some reasons for 
obtaining a summons, which might be 
followed by serious consequences? The 
Attorney General reasoned as if in ordi- 
nary cases the magistrate was the origi- 
nator of the summons, whereas, as a 
fact, he had nothing to do with it. 
Another point which the hon. andlearned 
Gentleman made was equally bad. He 
said this clause would give the magis- 
trate no more power than he already 
possessed when a prisoner was charged 
before him; but if an informer would 
not disclose the grounds for his belief, 
the witness would be summoned on a 
presumption in the mind of the magis- 
trate that he had some evidence to give. 
Ifthen the witness refused to be sworn be- 
cause he knew nothing about the matter, 
under this clause he could be imprisoned 
for doing what he had a perfect right to 
do. Another point was that in ordinary 
cases a magistrate could only commit a 
witness for a week if he refused to give 
evidence ; but in this case the witness 
might be committed and kept in prison 
until the person suspected was caught, 
and that might not be for two or three 
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years. So this terrible power was not 
safeguarded in any way; and he sub- 
mitted to the Committee that the argu- 
ments advanced had established the ne- 
cessity for safeguarding the clause. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he did not 
think the Attorney General had met the 
real point of the argument urged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Roscom- 
mon, that the magistrates in these cases 
ought not to take the initiative. Under 
the provisions of the Bill it was proposed 
to confer powers of summary jurisdiction 
on and invest those magistrates with the 
character of Judges. Was it right, then, 
that they, as proposed, should be thus 
made both prosecutors and Judges at 
the same time and in the same cases? 
The public or private prosecutor was 
the proper person to bring forward and 
ask for the examination of these wit- 
nesses. He protested against the intro- 
duction of a principle condemned by ex- 
periences of Criminal Jurisprudence in 
other countries. He desired, also, to re- 
mind the Committee that this clause was 
of acharacter far more inquisitorial and 
conferred more stringent and larger 
powers than those given by the Acts of 
1870 and 1874, because in the Act of 
1870, and in the subsequent Act of 1874, 
the magistrate was not allowed to go on 
a roving commission, bringing young 
women or anyone else into his private 
house, but he was bound to bring them 
to the Petty Sessions Court of the police 
district. It had been very pertinently 
asked by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), was there any advantage in 
retaining the clause at all, and was there 
anything in the Returns to justify it? 
As the Chief Secretary had not replied, 
he (Mr. Martin) would ask the permis- 
sion of the Committee to now answer 
the question, and adduce from Hansard 
the evidence of a witness of the highest 
importance—namely, the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Last year, when 
in the House of Lords it was urged that 
the matter of this clause, and the powers 
conferred, were of great advantage and 
importance in aiding in the detection of 
crime, the Lord Lieutenant is reported 
to have said— 

‘On a former occasion my noble Friend 
opposite (the Duke of Marlborough) said that 
he attached the greatest importance to the clause 
in the Peace Preservation Act affecting the 

ower of magistrates to summon witnesses; 
But I find that the provision in question was 
only put in force once in 1878, not at all in 
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1877, twice in 1876, twice in 1875, and four 
times in 1874.”"—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 49.] 

Now, having this information before 
them, he asked why should the Govern- 
ment desire to retain this most objec- 
tionable clause, which the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland declared was of 
no practical advantage? If, however, it 
was determined to thus give, without 
necessity, powers so liable to abuse, and 
which, in their exercise, might cause no 
slight hardship, then the least that could 
be asked on behalf of the people of Ire- 
land was that this most inquisitorial 
clause, if exercised, should be safe- 
guarded in every possible way. It was 
asking a very reasonable safeguard, that 
they should not leave the magistrate to 
rove at large through the country, at his 
own pleasure, but that a public prose- 
cutor, or some private person acquainted 
with the facts, should be the person to set 
the lawin force. This person should, in 
asking that the power should be exercised, 
state some reasonable grounds to the ma- 
gistrate, whether on oath or in writing 
he did not care. Ifthe Government ob- 
jected to the statement on oath, perhaps 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Roscommon would consent to having 
the statement in writing. In respect to 
the Alien Clause, it was provided that 
some ground should be stated. And 
should it be put in the power of any 
Irish magistrate to summon anyone at 
his pleasure, without any justification 
whatever, or without entertaining reason- 
able belief that the person summoned 
was able to give evidence; to summon 
persons, one after another, to his private 
house, and interrogate them just as he 
pleased, without any such safeguard as 
was contained in the Amendment? He 
trusted the Committee would either have 
some statement from Her Majesty’s 
Government accepting the Amendment, 
or that it would be pressed to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. SEXTON asked what had the 
Government to say after the extraordi- 
nary evidence put forward by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny? The 
Attorney General told the Committee 
that a similar clause existed in the Act 
of 1870, and either he or some other 
Member of the Government declaimed 
on the advantage to be derived from 
that clause; and now it appeared from 
the evidence of Lord Spencer, quoted 
by his hon. and learned Friend, that it 
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was exercised four times in oneyear—the 
highest number of times—and twice only 
in each of the two successive years, once 
in another year, and in one year not at 
all. After that evidence, would the Go- 
vernment maintain that the clause was 
a valuable one in the former Act? It 
fell into complete neglect, as appeared 
from the evidence of their own Lord 
Lieutenant. The Attorney General said 
if a magistrate knew of a person likely 
to give evidence and had not the power 
to summon him, that it would lead to a 
failure of justice; but the reply to that 
was brief and simple. The magistrate 
knew nothing of any person likely to 
give evidence except from what some 
complainant or policeman told him ; and 
it would be just as easy to have the 
statement on a sworn information as to 
have it in conversation, and the result 
would be that such a precaution would 
induce a sense of the danger of perjury, 
and would save the magistrate from the 
danger of acting upon merely irrespon- 
sible gossip. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 27; 
Noes 112: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 175.) 


Mr. MARUM said, his Amendment 
came next in order; but, perhaps, it was 
better that he should beg leave to move 
to report Progress. 

Tur CHAIRMAN asked, did the hon. 
Member make that Motion ? 

Mr. MARUM said, he did. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Marum.) 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, no wonder the 
Chairman did not quite understand the 
Motion was made, for the hon. Member 
himself seemed rather reluctant to move 
it. It was to be hoped it would not 
be pressed. The Committee had made 
fair progress, and would, he hoped, make 
some further progress, with the clause. 
He reminded the hon. Gentlemar that 
the Committee would not sit on the fol- 
lowing day, and there was every reason 
for continuing a little longer. 

Mr. MARUM asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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insertion of the words ‘‘ in petty sessions 
as hereinafter provided.” His object 
in moving this Amendment was that in 
the clause of the Act of which this was the 
transcript—the ‘‘ Protection Act ”’—these 
omitted words were supplied, for that 
Act provided that in a proclaimed dis- 
trict a Justice of the Peace should have 
power to summon witnesses to the place 
where the Petty Sessions of the district 
were held, andin which district the offence 
had been committed. So the words of his 
Amendment would require the magis- 
trate to summon to the Petty Sessions 
Court, and not to his place of residence, 
which had been complained of. In 
Ireland the magistrate had jurisdiction 
to summon anywhere in the county, and 
even in the adjoining county, and, though 
he would usually use Petty Sessions, 
still it was well to have it defined, and 
not left to the magistrate’s discretion, 
which might be inconveniently exer- 
cised. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
4, after the word ‘“‘ him,’ to insert the 
words ‘‘in petty sessions as hereinafter 
provided.” —( Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was willing to 
accept these words ; but he thought they 
would not come in this place. 

Mr. MARUM said, he had taken the 
words from the Act of 1870, which ran 
thus— 

“Shall have power and authority to summon 
to the police office or place for petty sessions 
in the district where the said felony or misde- 
meanour is committed.” 

Of course, the words ‘‘ felony or misde- 
meanour” must be altered. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would agree to 
the insertion of the words in the fourth 
line— 

“ At the police office or place where the petty 
sessions of the district in which the said offence 
is committed are usually held.’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, he would rather 
have the words ‘‘ police office”’ out, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had no ob- 
jection. He did not agree with the 
summoning to police-barracks at all ; 
and, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had conceded so far, he might agree to 
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leave the words without the ‘ police 
office,” so as to read ‘at the place 
where petty sessions are held.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, this did 
not mean the Constabulary-barracks ; it 
meant the police-office in the town. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that was satis- 
factory. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after ‘“‘him,” to insert “at the 
police office or place where the petty sessions 
of the district in which the said offence is com- 
mitted are usually held.”—(Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. COMMINS said, the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice was con- 
sequential on a previous one, and, there- 
fore, he would not move it. 

Mr. MARUM said, he moved to omit 
certain words, and would state his object. 
As the clause now read, it made the ma- 
gistrate the Executive officer, and drew no 
distinction—a distinction which he was 
glad had been recognized in a statement 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland—be- 
tween the Executive and the Judicial 
functions of the magistrate. These func- 
tions, it had been said, the Government 
would endeavour to separate as much as 
possible, and this object he wished to 
secure by providing that the magistrate 
might— 

‘Tf he think fit, make an order that such 

person may be then examined on oath in his 
presence by and on behalf of the Crown.” 
It appeared to be a matter of form ; but 
if the magistrate was to get witnesses 
and get information, and then came 
forward to-examine them, it placed the 
magistrate in an Executive, not a 
Judicial position. There was, in fact, 
too much of this kind of thing in Ire- 
land, and Resident Magistrates were 
required to act as Executive officers, 
many inconsistencies arising from this 
confusion of functions. The observa- 
tions of the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, conveyed the idea that the func- 
tions of the magistrates, Executive and 
Judicial, would be separated as much as 
possible, and to that object his Amend- 
ment was directed. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn page 7, line 7, after the word “ may,” to 
leave out to “concerning,” and insert “if he 
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think fit, make an order that such person may 
be then examined on oath in his presence by 
and on behalf of the Crown.” —( Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHeti) pointed out that 
examining on behalf of the Crown im- 
plied examining for the prosecution as 
against an accused person. 

Mr. MARUM said, he would not press 
the Amendment, but would leave the 
whole responsibility upon the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. COMMINS moved to insert, in 
place of the word “examine,” the 
words ‘‘take the deposition of.’ He 
thought the distinction between the two 
terms was very obvious, and he wanted 
to prevent as much as possible an inqui- 
sitorial inquiry, and so to place a check 
upon the unfair exercise of this power 
by the magistrates. There might bean 
examination by a magistrate, in the 
presence of three or four policemen, 
without the slightest record of what 
took place, and that process might be 
repeated day by day. Attempts might 
be made to entrap a witness, and other 
unfair practices might be resorted to, 
which he thought ought to be prevented. 
The Amendment implied that the re- 
sults of the examinations should be in 
writing. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
7, to leave out the word ‘ examine,” 
and insert the words ‘take the deposi- 
tion of.” —( Dr. Commins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
“examine” stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he agreed in sub- 
stance with the argument that there 
should be some record of examinations. 
He would suggest that these wordsshould 
be added to the words in the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
10, after the word ‘‘upon,” to insert 
‘within three months from the date of 
such recognizance.” —( Ur. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment agreed ‘0, 
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Dr. COMMINS moved an Amend- 
ment with the view of empowering a 
Coroner to make an examination under 
this Bill as he would under ordinary 
circumstances. The power of the ma- 
gistrates at Petty Sessions was, he said, 
somewhat greater than that of the Coro- 
ner; but he submitted that the magis- 
trate and the Coroner should have the 
some power. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
11, to leave out the word “ justice,” 
and insert the word “‘ coroner.”—(Dr. 
Commins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘justice’ stand part of the Clause.’ 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not quite 
see the distinction between the power 
of a Coroner and the power of a Justice, 
but he agreed to the substance of the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. MARUM moved to insert, after 


the word ‘‘ section,” the words— 

“Provided, That any person so summoned 
shall be entitled to have present at any such 
examination or other proceeding counsel or 
attorney on his or her behalf.” 


In the Probate Court there was a special 
provision for administering interroga- 
tories, and for allowing counsel to attend 
when witnesses were subjected to such 
interrogatories. The same power was 
given under the Peace Preservation Act. 
In the “‘ Bravo” case, when Dr. Gully was 
examined by Serjeant Parry, counsel 
were present; so that it was according 
to the practice of English law that wit- 
nesses should have the assistance of pro- 
fessional advisers if they chose. He 
presumed that the Government did not 
mean that a man was not to have a fair 
trial, and therefore he proposed this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 15, after the word “ section,” 
to insert the words “ Provided, That any person 
so summoned shall be entitled to have present 
at any such examination or other proceeding 
counsel or attorney on his or her behalf.—(Mr. 
Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY urged that this Proviso 
was especially necessary, because there 
was nothing in the Bill to the same 
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effect. It might be said the Amend- 
ment was needless, because if there was 
a prisoner, the person examined would 
have the benefit of cross-examination ; 
but, as the clause stood, a man might 
be arrested for an offence in one town, 
and the Justice might have power to 
summons witnesses in another town 
upon the charge. If a man in London 
was arrested, some man in Newcastle 
might be summoned as a witness, and 
there was nothing to require his being 
brought to London where the prisoner 
was charged. This Proviso was espe- 
cially necessary, in order that if wit- 
nesses were to be brought to a place 
where the accused person was charged 
they should have the benefit of counsel. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not quite 
follow the hon. Member, and pointed 
out that words had been inserted which 
would prevent the difficulty suggested. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether it was 
to be understood that the Government 
were about to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) to the effect that nothing 
should oblige a witness to incriminate 
himself? If that were so, why should 
not a witness have the assistance of an 
adviser? It might be that a witness was 
not to be cross-examined by his own 
counsel; but that was not the point of 
the Amendment. He wished to know 
whether there was anything in the Bill 
which provided that if a person was in 
custody in one town, witnesses might be 
examined in another part of the coun- 
try, and not brought to the place where 
the prisoner was charged? Such a pro- 
cedure would lead to technical difficul- 
ties, and he urged the Government to 
accept the Amendment. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if there was an ac- 
cused person, the witnesses would be 
taken to where he was, and no evidence 
could be given in the prisoner’s absence. 

Mr. HEALY said, the words in the 
clause were ‘although no person may 
be charged.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) remarked, that that might 
be so; but no evidence would stand un- 
less it was taken in the presence of the 
accused person. If such evidence was 
taken in the absence of the prisoner, 
the witness would have to be again ex- 
amined in the presence of the prisoner, 
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and there would be no danger of the 
difficulty which the hon. Member pointed 
to. Where a witness was examined, he 
ought to have counsel, in order that he 
should not incriminate himself. He 
would have that right under this Bill, 
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and would not be bound to state any- | 


thing that would incriminate himself, 
and that principle would apply equally 
in cases under this Act as in cases in an 
ordinary Court. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, he thought 
that if a person so examined in a pro- 
bate case was entitled to have counsel, 
a fortiori, a person examined with re- 
gard to an offence which might after- 
wards be charged against him was en- 
titled to have the assistance of counsel. 
The Attorney General had that evening 
shown a reasonable disposition to meet 
the views of hon. Members, and he 
thought if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would give a few moments’ consider- 
ation to this proposal he would regard it 
in a somewhat different light. As he 
understood the Amendment, it did not 
seem to mean that the witness should be 
compelled to employ counsel, but that 
he should have the right to employ 
counsel if he chose. Did the Attorney 
General seriously contend that a man 
brought before a magistrate upon an 
investigation under this Act, in which 
he might incriminate himself uninten- 
tionally, should be deprived of the right 
ofcounsel ? That was all that was asked 
by this Amendment. He would ask the 
Attorney General to consider for a mo- 
ment the manner in which this clause 
would practically be worked. An offence 
took place in a district ; the magistrate 
was anxious to fix it upon some person 
whom he suspected ; what would be the 
primary action of the magistrate in such 
a case? It would be the same as that of 
the French magistrates. The very first 
person, in many cases, whom he would 
summon and examine would be the first 
person suspected of being a principal in 
the offence. The witness might not be 
directly charged ; but the object would 
be to bring up as the first witness the 
man who was supposed to have com- 
mitted the offence, and that person was 
to be forbidden, under this Act, to have 
the right of engaging counsel to advise 
him. The Attorney General could scarcely 
propose a provision so monstrous and 
unconstitutional and unparalleled in the 
Jurisdiction of any country. He might 
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as well propose that such an examina- 
tion should take place in the dark 
cell. He hoped the Attorney General 
would state that he had not completely 
made up his mind, and would recon- 
sider this question. 

Mr. MARUM said, all that the 
Amendment proposed was that where a 
witness was examined, he should be ad- 
vised as to questions which he need not 
answer if they would incriminate him, 
or cause him civil injury. It was right 
that such a person should know exactly 
the ground upon which he stood. The 
principle of Constitutional Law was that 
every man should get a fair trial, and, 
when exceptional powers were being 
given, there ought to be a provision to 
insure this principle being carried out. 
It was true that anything said in the 
absence of the accused was not evidence 
against him; but such evidence was 
always read over in the presence of the 
accused. The effect of such a proceed- 
ing might go very far to shake the 
testimony of a witness, and it was only 
right that this provision should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. O’KELLY inquired whether a 
man summoned as a witness under this 
clause would be warned before he was 
examined that there was a probability 
of his being charged with the crime? 
As had been explained by the hon. 
Member forGalway(Mr.T. P.O’Connor), 
the probability was that the first man 
summoned would be the man whom the 
Law Advisers intended to put on his 
trial. If that man was not warned, 
would it be possible to use evidence 
extracted from him in ignorance of the 
fact that he was practically charged with 
|the crime? The procedure established 
| by this clause was well known in France, 
and it was a procedure which some of 
the most distinguished lawyers in France 
were now endeavouring to have repealed, 
as they found that the magistrates, in- 
stead of playing the part of Judge only, 
in every instance played the part really 
of Public Prosecutor, and so the people 
brought to trial had not the privilege 
they were entitled to—namely, a fair 
trial before an impartial tribunal. Hav- 
ing the experience of the French Courts 
before them, the Committee ought to be 
very careful how they introduced a pro- 
cedure which, after a very extended 
trial in France, had not given anything 
like satisfaction to men of liberal minds 
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in that country. In Ireland this law 
would be put into practice under con- 
ditions much more unfavourable than 
those in France, because in all these 
trials in Ireland there would enter an 
element of political and social hostility 
that would render the prisoner’s chance 
of a fair trial much less than in the 
ordinary criminal trials in France. The 
experience of French lawyers was that 
even in criminal trials where there was 
no political question involved, the de- 
sire of the magistrates was to secure a 
conviction of those brought before them, 
and there was a tendency to stretch that 
power to the utmost. That power 
was, in the opinion of the French law- 
yers, used very unfairly against the pri- 
soners. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) pointed out that the 
proposed words were not sufficient, be- 
cause all they provided was that any 
person should be entitled to have the 
presence of counsel. The words, of 
course, meant that a legal person should 
be present ; but if it was intended that 
counsel should appear for an accused 

erson, that was contrary to anything 

e knew of. The examiner might in- 
terfere, and that was a system which 
would not be tolerated in England. He 
was anxious to meet the hon. Gentle- 
man, and his own idea was to go further 
than the hon. Gentleman suggested, and 
to propose to insert words providing that 
evidence given by a person under com- 
pulsion should not be used against him 
if he were accused. 

Mr. PARNELL said, would the At- 
torney General, in addition, favourably 
consider the desirability of allowing 
counsel to be present as a friend of the 
person summoned to give evidence, so 
that the person under examination might 
confer with his counsel from time to 
time as to whether such and such a ques- 
tion might tend to incriminate himself 
in any way if answered? That, he 
thought, would answer all purposes. Of 
course, that would not of necessity con- 
tain the right of the counsel to examine 
the witness himself, but he would be 
present somewhat in the position of a 
legal adviser of a person before a court 
martial ; he would not be called upon to 
say anything from his own mouth, but 
he would advise privately with the per- 
son under examination as to what ques- 
tions he should answer. 
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Mr. MARUM said, he did not think 
that the Attorney General had really 
followed what had been said. He said 
that the person summoned should be 
entitled to have someone else present, 
and by that he meant not that the wit- 
ness should appear by counsel, for then 
he might personally not appear at all, 
but, as the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) said, some profes- 
sional man should be present to advise 
the witness as to his legal position. The 
proposition made was a reasonable one 
—that nothing should be extracted from 
the evidence and used in a way detri- 
mental to him who gave it. 

Mr. HEALY reminded the Committee 
that, when a similar pledge was given 
the other night—given by the Prime 
Minister—it was practically thrown over- 
board the next night by the Home Secre- 
tary. No doubt, the Attorney General 
was as bond fide in his intention now as 
the Prime Minister was in his. The 
Attorney General said that the evidence 
given by any witness should not be used 
against any such witness. He drew 
attention to that fact in case the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary should, as he did a few nights 
before, throw over his Colleague. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the pledge he had 
given amounted to this. He thought it 
right that the principle of the Amend- 
ment should be carried into effect ; and 
unless something unforeseen did occur, 
something pointed out that did not ap- 
pear at the present moment, he would 
use all his influence with his Colleagues 
in the Government to get the words in- 
serted. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, it was an 
important question, and the Attorney 
General had pointed out very plainly a 
limitation in the Amendment, that coun- 
sel should be present, not that he should 
examine. He supposed that meant that 
counsel would not be allowed to prevent 
a witness from answering a question 
tending to incriminate himself. Would 
the Attorney General, then, accept the 
Amendment as it stood, that a counsel 
or solicitor should have the right to be 
present without any locus stands? The 
Attorney General gave a pledge that 
words should be put in prohibiting the 
use of the evidence of a witness against 
that witness. It was a pledge easier to 
give than to carry out; but, apart from 
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that, what objection could the Attorney 
General have to allow a counsel or soli- 
citor to be present without the right of 
examination? What he and his hon. 
Friends wanted was to prevent this being 
a Star Chamber investigation; that a 
magistrate should not drag people into 
Court, and subject them to an examina- 
tion of a private nature in their cells, 
such as was followed under French Juris- 
prudence. They wanted the examination 
to be open and public. And he could not 
see, if the Government meant to act 
openly, why they should object to this 
precaution that was asked, that the exa- 
mination should be open and fair ; anda 
guarantee for this was the presence of 
some friend of the witness. Why the 
Government should not consent to this 
he could not make out, unless they 
wished to make it a Star Chamber pro- 
ceeding altogether. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that really 
the Government had gone beyond this 
Amendment. The ground on which his 
hon. Friend opposite moved his Amend- 
ment was, as he said, because of the 
peril in which a person might be placed 
in giving evidence that would tend to 
incriminate himself, and because he 
might be in a position to have that evi- 
dence afterwards used against him. On 
that ground the hon. Member asked that 
a counsel should be present. Now, the 
Government proposed to insert words to 
render the evil suggested impossible, for 
nothing the person under examination 
said was to be used against him. So 
the Government rendered the Amend- 
ment unnecessary by providing abso- 
lutely against all danger, for even if 
the witness did give criminating evi- 
dence it could never be used against him. 
Had they not, therefore, made a conces- 
sion which really and substantially met 
the object of the Amendment ? 

Mr. MARUM admitted that; but if 
the words inserted provided that nothing 
he gave in evidence should be used 
against him, that might lead to a cor- 
responding freedom on the part of the 
witness, and he would not be so guarded 
in his answers, and give unfair evi- 
dence. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscueEtt) said, that the evi- 
dence could not be used against any 
accused person ; it would only be used as 
matter of information. 
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Mr. HEALY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not appear to 
know that it was a practice instituted by 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and others of that 
stamp, to get men into their private 
rooms and there to threaten and bully 
them, calling them cut-throats, assassins, 
murderers, in his private room. Such 
had been Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s proceed- 
ings when he swept through certain dis- 
tricts in Limerick, abusing, blackguard- 
ing, bullying as he liked. It was this 
kind of thing the Amendment would 
prevent. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to 
know whether this evidence thus ob- 
tained would be all used in open Court, 
or whether any private proceedings 
would be taken thereon? This infor- 
mation would be obtained in secret, and 
he wished to know whether all the evi- 
dence on which a man was to be tried 
would be produced openly in Court, no 
secret information being used to obtain 
his conviction ? 

Mr.T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
they really must insist on this as a neces- 
sary safeguard. What he wanted was 
a definite answer. Were these proceed- 
ings to be public or private, were they 
to take place in open Court, or were 
they to be of aStar Chamber character ? 
To this question he wanted a plain 
“Yea” or “Nay.” The Government 
had accepted the Amendment that the 
process should take place in the Police 
Court or Petty Sessions Court But was 
it to be secret, and was it only to convict 
that the magistrate should appear in 
open Court, and while under this extra- 
ordinary law he was only conducting an 
examination, was he to exclude all but 
himself and the witness from the build- 
ing? That he had ventured to call a Star 
Chamber process ; and, at the risk of put- 
ting the Committee to some trouble, he 
and his Friends were bound to fight it 
out until they got a satisfactory answer. 
Now, how did the Amendment affect 
this? For the Government it was said 
—‘‘ We are engaged in the investigation 
of crime, and endeavouring to find clues 
to the perpetrator of some horrid offence, 
and it is unreasonable to ask us to open 
the door of the Court to everybody who 
may act as a spy on our proceedings and 
to foil ouraim.”’ The reasonableness of 
this objection he would admit; and the 
reason why the Amendment was pressed 
was that, as it was consistently proposed 
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to exclude the general public, then there 
were grounds for demanding that there 
should be some person present, a friend 
of the witness, so that something like 
fair play should be given him, and that 
it should not be an examination exactly 
the same as that process of examination 
of the accused in his cell, only the Jus- 
tice of the Peace present, which took 
place under the French system. That 
was a “ Bastille” proceeding, against 
which they were bound to protest; and 
while the Government refused a satis- 
factory answer, he could not agree to 
the withdrawal of the Amendment or 
the conclusion of the discussion of the 
clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry to 
hear the hon. Member express a deter- 
mination to “fight it out.” That was 
the last word he wished to hear from 
him. The hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment appeared willing to with- 
draw it after the statements made, which 
he hoped had been satisfactory. The 
hon. Member seemed to think this was a 
parallel case to an accused person in his 
cell; but nothing of the kind had been 
proposed, nothing of the kind had been 
acted on before, or would be. The person 
might be interrogated ; that was agreed ; 
and the hon. Member would be as de- 
sirous as himself to see a guilty person 
arrested, but he (the Attorney General) 
objected to this being called convicting 
evidence. There seemed to be an impres- 
sion that the evidence would be collected 
against either the person present or some- 
body else; but that wasnotso; the witness 
must give his evidence in open Court to 
convict anybody, and this would not be 
evidence against an accused, as his hon. 
and learned Friend had said. It was 
thought that the witness should have a 
person present to prevent him saying 
anything to criminate himself; and there 
he met the proposal by offering instead 
of that safeguard, an immunity by say- 
ing he should have none of the evidence 
used against him, or any criminal charge 
preferred against him on the evidence 
arising from that examination. Of what 
use would it be, then, to have the proposed 
safeguard, when there was the assurance 
that anything he might say would not be 
used against him? But, as he had said, 
he had no objection to the principle 
sought to be laid down, but he would 
like to consider it carefully with the 
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Home Secretary, but he could not give a 
promise to the full extent. Ifconsidera- 
tion of the matter would be of any use, 
he would not assume a position of hos- 
tility to the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, one great object 
in having a legal friend present when 
the examination was being conducted 
was to insure that it should be conducted 
in proper legal fashion. It was most 
desirable that a magistrate should be 
encouraged to do that; but if he were per- 
mitted to hold the examination in pri- 
vate, without the check that would be 
obtained by the presence of a friend of 
the witness of legal training, this kind 
of examination might very likely dege- 
nerate into license, and there would be 
complaints of the conduct of magistrates 
during examinations, such as there had 
been of the conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
while he was holding examinations in 
the counties of Limerick and Clare. He 
had heard a great many complaints 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and he would 
astonish the Committee if he repeated 
the language used by Mr. Lloyd to 
witnesses and persons brought before 
him. He heard from one man brought 
before him that the language was such 
that he felt that for his own safety it 
was wiser to say nothing at all, making 
no reply whatever, otherwise he felt that 
he ran the risk of being sent to prison 
for contempt of Court, though he was 
asked a great many questions by Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd as to his guilt or inno- 
cence. If the power of examining an 
accused person had been used in this 
way 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No; not an accused 
person, a witness. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was about 
to add if used against an accused person 
in that fashion, was it not quite as likely 
that the examination would be conducted 
in the same way in the private examina- 
tion ofa witness? Here was an example 
of how it might act. A witness was 
bullied, confused, intimidated, frightened 
at one of these examinations into giving 
evidence that did not represent the facts 
—evidence that was unfair; this being 
taken down on his deposition, would be 
used, not as evidence against the person 
making it, but it would be information 
upon which some person might be made 
amenable. This person made amenable 
being brought before the magistrate after- 
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wards, the witness giving in cross-exa- 
mination a different account, would be 
liable to a prosecution for perjury in con- 
sequence of the information he commu- 
nicated without any legal friend being 
present. He would be put on oath, and 
would make himself liable to a charge of 
perjury, when in truth he had intended 
nothing of the kind, but had been be- 
trayed into mis-statements by the over- 
bearing conduct of the magistrate. It 
was a case extremely likely to happen, 
and it showed the risks that witnesses 
might run in these preliminary exami- 
nations. He might also be induced to 
give evidence that might lead up to 
some other evidence against himself— 
evidence that, though not directly against 
himself, might give the police a clue to 
evidence from some other person. In 
that way evidence might be used to the 
danger of the witness under examina- 
tion. These were examples on which 
they were entitled to some declaration 
from the Attorney General. It was a 
most odious form of examination,adapted 
from the French ; and, however safe- 
guarded by the Amendment, the Attor- 
ney General had promised to consider 
as to none of the evidence being used 
against the witness himself, yet, depend 
upon it, the ingenuity of magistrates, 
unless there was this safeguard of the 
presence of a legal friend of the wituess, 
would render it possible to extract ad- 
missions that would be used against 
him. 

Mr. HEALY begged to move that 


the Chairman do report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(r. 
Healy.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, he hoped the Mo- 
tion would not be pressed now, when 
the Committee had arrived at a point 
when, if the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Amendment, the clause might 
soon be disposed of. An understanding 
was nearly approached, and they might 
be allowed to finish the clause. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not object 
to that so long as it was discussion ; but 
not when hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
behind the Government kept up a suc- 
cession of small noises to show their con- 
tempt for the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The least they 
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could ask, if they continued to remain, 
was that they should be heard patiently, 
In withdrawing his Motion, he would 
say, that as to there being no complaint 
ofthe working of such a provision under 
the Act of 1870, that there was cer- 
tainly a case in one of the Midland 
Counties where a person was put on his 
trial, and evidence used against him 
which he had given himself. For his 
own part, he did not think that it was a 
great concession made by the Attorney 
General. He regarded it in this way— 
evidence would be given by the witness, 
and, in substance, that evidence might 
not be used against him so far as the 
deposition went; but there would bea 
hundred clues supplied by which the 
police would lead him into a trap. That 
might, or might not, be desirable; but 
if it was desirable for Ireland, why was 
it not equally desirable for England? If 
English Institutions were going to be 
Frenchified by the c/éture, so the system 
might be carried out in the Criminal 
Law. The Alien Clause had been intro- 
duced into England; let the same be 
done with this clause—— 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, when he had an 
opportunity of bringing forward the 
Amendment of the Criminal Code, he 
would propose it. 

Mr. HEALY said, this was a desir- 
able opportunity. The Government 
availed themselves of an Amendment 
by an hon. Member from Wales (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd) to introduce the Alien 
Clause ; let them do it now. Every year 
they heard of the Criminal Code Bill; 
but it was well known that when a 
House full of lawyers fell to talking 
about it, it would never get through. 
Here was an opportunity now to apply 
this principle to England. His objec- 
tion to the proposal principally was this 
—that a man would be brought into 
Court among a number of policemen, 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and magis- 
trates ; he would be like Daniel in the 
lions’ den, only that he would not come 
out scatheless ; all would be barking and 
biting at him. What would happen? 
Every policeman would examine him, 
every Inspector would examine him, 
every magistrate would examine him; 
the only person who would not have a 
turn at examining would be the witness 
himself. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land, were he present, might be able to 
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corroborate him when he said it was a 
pitiless spectacle to go to Petty Sessions 
and see the police badgering an unfor- 
tunate witness, and to see the airs the 
Sub-Inspectors gave themselves. Un- 
less the Government gave a concession 
Irish Members were bound to go on with 
their opposition. It was of vital im- 
portance to break the domineering spirit 
of the Irish police. So long as these 
did their business of thief-catching, there 
was no objection to them ; but so long 
as they had the power under this clause 
they would use it to put up whole bat- 
talions of witnesses, one after the other; 
they would call up a whole village, and 
every policeman would think he had a 
right to examine every man, woman, or 
child, or all his or her actions from the 
day since they first had the use of rea- 
son to the moment of examination. 
That was the proposal of the Attorney 
General, and there was not a single 
protection for the witness. If he refused 
to give information he would be com- 
mitted from week to week. If he re- 
fused to answer where he was on such a 
night, saying that it might criminate him, 
then he would find himself sent to the 
Criminal Court, and still have the police 
for company. It was a matter of so 
much importance that it must be fought 
out, and they would remain there until 
the point was settled; and, therefore, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might 
concede it if any progress was to be 
made at all. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MARUM confessed that the sug- 
gestion of the Attorney General, that it 
should be provided that no evidence 
should criminate the witness, had much 
force in it; but had he any objection to 
allowing some friend of the witness to 
be present? It was only fair that such 
should be allowed ; perhaps a non-pro- 
fessional man. The Attorney General 
might consider whether he could not 
make this concession. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, for himself he 
should prefer that the friend should be 
a professional man. But he would con- 
sider that. As he said before, he would 
confer with those who had charge of the 
Bill; he had promised to do that ; but 
he could not give a pledge as he did in 
regard to the other proposition, that no 
evidence should criminate a witness; 
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but as to having a friend present, there 
would be more utility in making that a 
rofessional man ; he would consider it, 
ut he could not now consent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GRAY recognized the concilia- 
tory spirit of the Attorney General ; but 
he thought he would see that it was a 
little unreasonable to expect that Irish 
Members would let the clause pass until 
this matter, which they deemed of vital 
importance, was settled. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman recognized that there 
was something in the point urged that 
a professional man should be allowed to 
be present; but what did he suggest 
pending the consideration of the point ? 
He asked the Committee to pass the 
clause. Now, in the event of the Home 
Secretary, who did not display the same 
spirit which had been displayed by the 
Attorney General, in the event of his 
saying he considered there was nothing 
in the point urged, and that law and 
order in Ireland required that these ex- 
aminations should bein secret; and that 
these depositions should be taken in 
secret, then in what position would those 
who supported this Amendment be? He 
(Mr. Gray) did not care for the intro- 
duction of the suggestion to fight this 
matter out, for they had been met in 
such a way that they should endeavour 
to persuade the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to give them some consideration 
rather than to endeavour to coerce him. 
But, then, he should leave the Irish 
Members liberty of action in the matter. 
The Attorney General had not answered 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, which appeared irre- 
sistible. The Attorney General seemed 
to think a witness was entitled to protec- 
tion; and he said the depositions were 
not to be used against the witness him- 
self but the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork had put*a case which the At- 
torney General had not answered or met 
in any way. Remember, most of these 
witnesses would be poor and ignorant 
peasants, some with a deficient know- 
ledge of the English language, and 
these men would be subjected to a 
searching examination, alone, before a 
magistrate, of whom, probably, they 
stood in the greatest terror, and it could 
be easily imagined, that under such cir- 
cumstances, admissions would be made; 
it was at least conceivable that under 
such circumstances depositions would 
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represent an exaggerated account of the 
matter under consideration, and might 
be elicited from the witness and put 
down as his statement. Now, in the 
event of his wavering from that deposi- 
tion in open Court or contradicting him- 
self, as would be quite possible, would 
the witness be liable for a prosecution 
for perjury? If he was so liable, was 
it not essential he should have a friend 
there to see that the examination was 
conducted in a fair judicial manner? 
This was not bringing forward an ima- 
ginary case; there had often been cases 
of men even of a higher social status 
being bullied by Resident Magistrates, 
and induced to swear to anything at all 
under such pressure. As this would go 
on in secret, was there to be any defence 
for the witness against a subsequent 
prosecution for perjury; because, under 
apace of the mental torture to which 

e might be subjected, he might say 
something which, in open Court, he 
might not adhere to, knowing then, 
perhaps, that the life of a fellow-coun- 
tryman was involved. The Attorney 
General did not see his way to make 
the concession asked for; but it was 
absolutely essential for the protection of 
the witness, and it was not too much to 
ask that the progress of the clause 
should be suspended pending the consi- 
deration the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had promised to give to the matter. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
he was sure, would give an assurance 
that there should be no undue discus- 
sion of the point at the next meet- 
ing; they would merely reserve their 
right in the event of the decision of 
the Home Secretary, with regard to 
which he felt some apprehension, being 
adverse. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscuHetu), in reference to 
what had been said, that there had not 
been an endeavour to meet the argu- 
ments used, said, there had not been that 
endeavour, because, as had been stated, 
it was the intention of the Government 
to consider the proposal favourably. It 
was desirable not to assume a hostile 
attitude when it had been said the mat- 
ter would be taken into consideration, 
with the view of meeting the wishes ex- 
pressed as far as possible. 

Mr. GRAY said, he only said if the 
Government asked to have the clause 
passed, they were bound to meet the 
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Amendment. Hedid not say they should 
argue against their own view. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSCHELL) continued. It must 
be left to Government consideration ag 
to the mode in which it should be 
allowed, and he submitted to hon. Mem- 
bers that they would be quite as likely 
to obtain a favourable consideration of 
their views if they left it to Report, as 
if Progress were now reported. Leaving 
the matte: now would be to take it up 
again on Monday just where it was, for, 
as hon. Members might suppose, Mem- 
bers of the Government had a good 
many matters to attend to, and it was not 
possible to act immediately with an 
Amendment prepared. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR remarked, that 
the Committee would not sit on Monday, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscuett) continued. The 
effect of leaving the matter open now 
would be to throw away the whole 
benefit of the discussion there had been 
in sitting to that late hour. The Govern- 
ment, it would be admitted, had en- 
deavoured to give full weight to the 
arguments used, and had made a con- 
cession, so far as they felt it possible, and 
there would be a full opportunity of 
fighting it out, as had been said, on Re- 
port. He would not suppose that hon. 
Members were going to obstruct now to 
force a concession, after the fair way in 
which they had been met. He hoped 
that as the Government had endeavoured 
to deal fairly, so hon. Members would 
do the same, and not try to force a con- 
cession at the bayonet’s point. ‘The 
promise had been given to do all that 
could be done, so that the witness should 
be protected, and that there should be no 
cause of complaint. 

Mr. PARNELL said, they wished to 
get at the minds of the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen who had the matter in charge. 
He was perfectly willing to leave the 
matter on the same footing as the other 
concession as to which a promise was 
previously given. If the Attorney Ge- 
neral was willing to say he would do 
his best to obtain the concession on Re- 
port, he would be perfectly ready to leave 
it so, trusting in the hope and belief 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be successful in his exertions. 
But it should be pointed out that the 
first concession was not so great as it 
appeared to be, for it only put the witness 
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examined in the same position should he 
become accused as any other person 
already would be who might be accused 
in consequence of his information. In 
no case would his evidence be used 
against any other person who might be 
accused in consequence. He would have 
to give it in open Court. So the con- 
cession given by the Attorney General in 
reality only put the witness in the same 
position that an accused person would be 
in who might be accused in consequence 
of the information given. It was prac- 
tically a question of information, not of 
evidence. The magistrate would sum- 
mon this person before him to obtain 
information on some event, not to col- 
lect evidence, so that the concession of 
the Attorney General in the direction of 
protecting the witness or person making 
the deposition from any criminal prose- 
cution in consequence of his statement, 
did not amount to so much. They wished 
to get information with regard to crime, 
and whether they obtained it in such a 
way as to convict the person giving it, 
after a lapse of time, or some other per- 
son, mattered very little ; but what was 
wanted was to have the person so ex- 
amined with someone with him, so that 
the examination should be conducted in 
proper legal fashion, and that the witness 
should not be bullied or entrapped into 
giving information that might lead to 
his own conviction afterwards. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the concession was 
rather more substantial than the hon. 
Member supposed. Witnesses before a 
Coroner might have their evidence used 
against them at any time, and evidence 
given before a magistrate might be used 
against a witness, and if he persisted in 
falsehood, that might be used against 
him. So here, in the clause, there would 
be exceptional protection on the con- 
sideration that it was not open evidence. 
That concession, he said; he thought 
could be obtained, for it was not unfair 
to say that the information given should 
not be used against the person giving it. 
That, he felt, would be a sufficient safe- 
guard, but now hon. Members were ask- 
ing him to make step by step further 
concessions, to which he could say no 
more than he had said. He had assented 
to the principle, which he might safely 
say he could urge on the acceptance of 
the Home Secretary, and had no doubt 
would obtain like concession. But com- 
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ing to this further concession, he had 
to communicate with Ireland, and to 
obtain the views of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, who would be absent for 
another two or three days on official 
business. Under the circumstances, it 
would be seen that it was wiser to defer 
the matter until Report. He could not 
give such a definite kind of pledge as 
he gave on the former matter ; but he 
was willing to consider it, and if it was 
found that it could be done without in- 
terfering with the due obtaining of the 
information sought for, he would do his 
best, and would not oppose the views of 
hon. Members. If they would not accept 
this, he could go no further, and he did 
not wish to meet the Amendment in a 
hostile spirit. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he did 
not wish to prolong the discussion, but 
merely to put a question, which was 
briefly this. Whether a person—he did not 
refer to witnesses at all, but an accused 
person who might subsequently be put 
upon his trial—would be tried before 
a magistrate who had heard the secret 
evidence against him, such evidence not 
being adduced in open trial ; would the 
man be put on trial before a magistrate 
whose mind might be prejudiced against 
him by secret evidence which the accused 
had no opportunity of rebutting in open 
Court ? 

Mr. HEALY said, as they were deal- 
ing with such a courteous Gentleman, it 
would be well to show that they appre- 
ciated the spirit which animated him; 
but it was a bad principle to go upon to 
suppose that the arguments used in 
favour of an Amendment could be put 
with the same force by the Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill to a third person now 
absent, as if he were in the House. The 
temper and characteristics of the Home 
Secretary were known ; he did not care 
so long as he obtained his Bill; and he 
might say he would not be bound by this 
or that,and nothing the Attorney General 
could say could remove the profound dis- 
trust Irish Members had for the Home 
Secretary. As to the argument that to 
break off now would necessitate the re- 
arguing of the matter before a new 
audience, why, the audience in the House 
did not amount to anything—he only 
looked to influence the Government. 
Members could be moved by cranks in 
and out of the Lobbies, they would be 
asmuch use. What the Irish Members 
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wanted to get at was the Government in 
power. On the Government they tried 
to press their views, careless of who else 
was in the House. Now, in Sub-section'’3 
of the Ist clause of the Bill it was pro- 
vided that— 


“ The evidence taken on a trial before a Special 
Commission Court shall be taken down by a 
shorthand writer who shall be sworn to take the 
same accurately to the best of his ability.” 
Now, it would be a certain check on the 
magistrate if, in these examinations, he 
found that every abusive word was being 
taken down by a shorthand-writer, and 
might be produced afterwards. The 
shorthand-writer might be sworn to 
secrecy. If the Government would not 
concede that, would they give a guarantee 
that no questions should be put to the 
witness except by the magistrate who 
took the deposition, and that all Police 
Inspectors who brow-beated witnesses 
should be moved from the Court? If the 
examination was to be carried on au 
secret, then there should be a security 
that it was carried on by the magistrate 
only. But if the evidence was wanted, 
so much the more important to have a 
shorthand-writer. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, as regarded the 
shorthand-writer, if a magistrate could 
only take evidence in regard to a crime 
with a shorthand-writer present, time 
would often be lost, and the purpose of 
the clause frustrated. 

Mr. HEALY said, that there were 
policemen trained as shorthand-writers. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he heard that they 
were not to be trusted as shorthand- 
writers. It would also be impossible to 
say thatonly one person should be present. 
He could not say that more than one 
magistrate should not be present. As 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Sullivan), the Solicitor 
General would afford the information if 
he were asked later on. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
would be better to allow the matter to 
wait for Report. 


Prevention of Crime 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, he understood that 
the Government had accepted the prin- 
ciple of his Amendment, that magistrates 
who exercised powers under this section 
should not afterwards act judicially in re- 
gard to the offence which was the subject 
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of examination; but he regretted that 
the Government had left it to a private 
Member to propose. 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he was 
not aware that the statement went quite 
so far as the Amendment the hon. Mem- 
ber had given Notice of. It was certainly 
stated that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to have steps taken to prevent 
magistrates acting in two capacities, and 
there was not the slightest intention to 
recede from that assurance. At the 
present moment the Government were 
making arrangements to carry out that 
undertaking; but as to putting it in the 
Bill, that was a matter for consideration, 
and the Government had not come to a 
conclusion whether it was absolutely 
necessary to put it in the Bill, or whether 
a sufficient guarantee could be given 
otherwise. But he would undertake that 
if it was found necessary in order that 
the assurance might be carried out, then 
it should be put in the Bill on Report, if 
necessary. 

Mr. HEALY asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to repeat the last 
sentence. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) repeated, 
if it became necessary in order to bind 
the Government that the magistrates 
acting in taking evidence should not act 
judicially, it would be put it on the Re- 
port stage, if it was found necessary to 
do so. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, then the 
Government accepted the Amendment in 
principle. 

Mr. HEALY said, there was nothing 
much in that. He acted on the principle 
that they were dealing with enemies. The 
Government seemed to suppose it might 
not be found necessary, and that they 
might make any statement of that kind— 
‘‘ If they find it necessary.” Necessary 
in the minds of whom? In the minds 
of Gentlemen who did all they could to 
harass the people of Ireland! In the 
minds of those who put his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork and 
others of his friends in gaol, and issued 
warrants to serve himself and many 
others in the same way! It was absurd. 
Were they children who knew not with 
whom they had to deal? With people 
who held the country in spite of his own 
countrymen, it stood to reason they must 
have a definite pledge, on which basis 
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only could they deal. Of course, the 
promise to an English Member could be 
accepted ; it was dealing with friends ; 
but Irish Members knew that they were 
dealing with those who would string 
them up in Palace Yard if they could do 
it. That was the position, and being so, 
and the pledge not having been denied, 
let it be inserted in the Bill. 

Mr. GRAY reminded his hon. Friend 
that the words were—‘‘if it was found 
necessary for the purpose of binding the 
Government ;’’ therefore it was a dis- 
tinct announcement that they were to 
be bound. Of course, the assurance of a 
Member of the Government was merely 
a matter of opinion ; but he thought they 
might accept the statement that the Go- 
vernment would bind themselves to the 
principle of the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he could not see 
any objection to the proposed Amend- 
ment; but if it was afterwards found 
that the expression used by the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) could 
not be moved, other words could be in- 
troduced upon Report. Irish Members 
were charged with obstructing Business ; 
but he thought the really guilty parties 
were the Government, who raised objec- 
tions to inserting in the Bill the pledges 
they made. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he understood the 
Solicitor General for Ireland to say that 
if he found the Government by law 
was not bound in the sense of this 
Amendment, words to bind them would 
be introduced into the Act. He sup- 
posed that at a later stage words would 
be inserted by the Government, or, if 
not, that they would state by what they 
were bound. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 65; 
Noes 24: Majority 41. — (Div. List, 
No. 176.) 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Attorney 
General whether there would be any 
chance of having the Bill re-committed, 
in order to insert the new clause sug- 
gested by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not hold 
out any hope that that course could be 
taken. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: That course can 
only be adopted by the House; but after 
the Bill has been considered in Com- 
mittee it cannot be done. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 26th June, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brtis—First Reading— 

Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) * 
164). 

PA ttee—Lunacy Districts (Scotland) (117). 

Committee—Report—Poor Rates * (113); Public 
Schools (Scotland) Teachers (143). 

Report—Gas Provisional Orders * (157) ; Water 
Provisional Orders * (158) ; Somersham Rec- 
tory * (116). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4)* (150); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 7) * (145) ; Artillery 
Ranges * (119); Roads Provisional Order 
(Edinburgh) * (78), and passed. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 


THe Maravess or SALISBURY: I 
do not know whether the attention of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has been called to cer- 
tain statements made by The Times Cor- 
respondent to-day; and, whether he re- 
members an answer which he gave to 
me with respect to the attitude of the 
Sultan as regards the first proposal of 
the Conference? Ido not know if the 
noble Earl’s attention has been called to 
it; but it appears that the noble Earl 
was mistaken with regard to the par- 
ticular measures which subsequent facts 
have shown were to be taken. I do not 
know whether the noble Earl wishes to 
make any explanation with respect to 
them ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
shall be delighted to make any expla- 
nation the noble Marquess wishes if he 
will give me Notice for another day. I 
really must say that it is not an idle 
crotchet of mine to require Notice of 
Questions, and I very much concur in 
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the view expressed by a Colleague of 
the noble Marquess the other day, who 
said he was really astonished at the 
Government being so ready to answer 
Questions without Notice, and that he 
himself made it a rule in Office never to 
do so. I think it is not reasonable to 
expect mo to answer Questions of great 
importance off-hand. The noble Mar- 
quess knows perfectly well that, without 
the slightest trouble to himself, he might 
have given me Notice of the Question in 
the morning ; and the necessity of Notice 
is obvious when the difference of a word 
or two respecting what is said here may 
spread all over Europe. 


AFFAIRS OF TUNIS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to call attention to the 
affairs of Tunis, and to move for further 
Correspondence on them, said: My Lords, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would 
not have been improper to ask for fur- 
ther Papers about Tunis. 


taken place during the autumn, although 
protracted struggles between the French 
and Arabs seem to have continued. We 
know nothing, from official sources, of 
the impression produced in France by 
the celebrated trial, in which M. Roustan 
and M. Rochefort were opponents. We 
are also wholly uninformed as to how 
late events are viewed by the Italian 
Government. After a series of Papers 
on Tunis, towards the end of last Session, 
one on Tripoli was issued. Since then 
reticence has followed. We are only 
led to think, by sounds and flashes which 
pass through it, that behind the curtain 
a drama has been actively proceeding. 
So much might have been said for fur- 
ther Correspondence upon Tunis under 
ordinary circumstances. But ordinary 
circumstances do not now present them- 
selves. Night after night the two Houses 
of Parliament are agitated upon Egypt. 
The connection of Tunisian and Egyptian 
difficulties by those who have watched 
them both will hardly be disputed. It 
was long ago predicted that an Egyptian 
Question would arise from the Tunisian 
one. In the course of my remarks, I 
hope briefly to explain in what manner 
the subjects are related to each other. 
It may first be convenient to remind the 
House, although in a very perfunctory 
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manner, of the events which formed the 


Tunisian complication. We need not 
dwell upon the language of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) to M. Waddington at Berlin, 
because, whether or not the circumstances 
justified it, it does not seem to have had 
any influence on subsequent proceedings. 
M. Waddington was deprived of power, 
and never acted upon any lesson which 
the noble Marquess had suggested. Be- 
yond that, the system of M. Wadding- 
ton in Tunis might have been wholly 
different from that which has been ac- 
tually exhibited. We next have before 
us the unfortunate career of a British 
subject — Mr. Levy —violently driven 
from one tribunal to another. All re- 
collect the measures of the Bey against 
the Kroumirs, and the marches of the 
French against the Bey, which ended in 
the Treaty of Bardo, and the astonishing 
compulsion of the Regency to accept as 
First Minister the Consul General of 
France, by whom the war had been pro- 
moted. At this stage authentic know- 
ledge ceases. The prudent combination 
of the Government has been—on Egypt, 
slow and fragmentary light; on Tunis, 
sudden and unmitigated darkness. We 
are only led through journalists and 
travellers — particularly Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, to whom the best .acknowledg- 
ments are owing—to believe that the 
French Protectorate was soon resented 
by a considerable body of insurgents ; 
that Kerouan, the sacred city, has been 
occupied ; that the Regency has been dis- 
turbed by intricate campaigns, by hard- 
fought battles, and by general confusion ; 
and that the Bey—a virtual prisoner of 
France—has been compelled, ostensibly at 
least, to direct his arms and his resources 
against the loyal masses who were 
struggling to release him. It is only, too, 
through sources of that kind we are led 
to think that the origin of the war was 
investigated last December in a Parisian 
Court of Justice, and, after great forensic 
efforts on both sides, was attributed by 
a jury, whom no power could abash, to 
the intrigues and follies of the late Con- 
sul General. Such may be regarded as 
a chain of the events, if they are all 
confirmed—if none of them are fabu- 
lous. The conclusion they suggest, 
although they do no more, is that the 
true line of Great Britain would rather 
be to favour the departure of the French 
than sanction a Protectorate which de- 
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tains their forces in the territory they 
have occupied. I admit, again, that a 
conclusion of the kind is but suggested 
by the narrative in the possession of 
your Lordships. It requires more than 
such a narrative to vindicate it. How- 
ever it may be sustained by this con- 
sideration, the best despatch writers of 
France have ineffectually laboured to 
establish that Tunis does not enter into 
the Ottoman Empire. They urge that 
France has not acknowledged its de- 
pendence. They might there be checked, 
as France on various occasions, and all 
through the Orimean War, acknow- 
ledged its dependence. Let it be granted 
that she never did so. Have other na- 
tions recognized its independent na- 
tionality? They have not. The doc- 
trine, therefore, is that dependence is 
annihilated if one State refuses to ac- 
knowledge it; while independence may 
subsist, although a large majority of 
States refused to acknowledge it. But 
recognition or acknowledgment is more 
essential to independence than depend- 
ence. The only escape is that when the 
voice.of France is in one scale, and that 
of Christendom, together with the 
Caliph, in the other, the voice of France 
ought to preponderate, and that of 
Christendom, together with the Caliph, 
to give way. Whether or not that 
ought to be so, the Foreign Office do at 
present hold that Tunis belongs to the 
Ottoman Empire, in the same way as 
Tripoli, or Egypt, or Bulgaria. The 
occupation is a blow, therefore, to the 
authority and prestige of the Sultan. 
Great Britain is perpetually seeking to 
control or influence the Sultan. At this 
very hour she is doing so in the midst 
of a most critical occasion. To restore 
the credit of the Sultan, so far as the 
Tunisian occupation has impaired it, 
would be consistent with her language, 
and auxiliary to her objects. There is 
something else to be considered. Accord- 
ing to official phraseology, a French 
alliance ought to be guarded now as 
sedulously as it was: before 1870. The 
principle is excellent. But when France 
occupies the territory of an Empire 
which we desire to maintain in its inte- 
grity, a strict alliance with her is not 
possible. If Governments attempted, 
national opinion would prohibit it. If 
no obstacle precluded it, all through the 
East it would be fatal to our objects. 
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tion as to Egyrt. I began by stating 
that the difficulties of Egypt and of 


Tunis were connected. It is here that 
the opinion ought to be supported. 


Until the subject is more” thoroughly 


elucidated, the disastrous movement of 
Arabi Pasha can be ascribed to no more 
likely cause than to the spectacle which 
late events in Tunis have exhibited. It 
is a movement against the Egyptian 
status of the Western Powers, of which 
one has actively promoted the humilia- 
tion of the Sultan; the other silently 
acceded to it. The events in Tunis, 
cold, pre-occupied, and distant as we 
are, have made on our minds a shadowy 
impression. How far more serious has 
the impression naturally been on the 
Mahometans of Africa, who recognize 
the spiritual power of the Caliph? How 
much more deeply than ourselves must 
they have felt the quick surrender of the 
pretexts by which the expedition was 
defended ; the rapid war, without a de- 
claration to commence it, against a Poten- 
tate whose absolute supremacy was first 
ironically blazoned; the indignities by 
which the Treaty was extorted; the 
grasping stipulations it included; the 
enforced subserviency of the Bey to a 
foreign, hostile, and encroaching Repre- 
sentative; the accumulated miseries a 
neighbouring dependency has suffered ? 
But, my Lords, we are not left to any 
speculative argument. An Egyptian 
journal, cited in the Papers now before 
us, has distinctly justified the movement 
on the ground that the population feared 
lest France should meditate in Egypt 
what in Tunis had already been effected. 
Mr. Blunt, who is a witness as to facts, 
although he may not be an arbiter of 
policy, who is, besides an organ of the 
movement, a negotiator for the rebel, 
few days back, in a letter to The Times, 
advanced the same interpretation. To 
what opinion can we come, except that 
the departure of the French from Tunis 
is among the first conditions of establish- 
ing tranquillity in Egypt? Let me now 
endeavour to review, with the permis- 
sion of the House, the modes of prose- 
cuting a result observed on these con- 
clusive grounds to be desirable. It will 
hardly be brought about by the sole 
exertions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is true they never gave their sanction 
to the war, except in absolute reliance 
on the good faith of the assurances that 
it was directed only to secure the Fron- 
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tier of Algeria against incursion from 
the Kroumirs. It is true they might 
consistently protest against continued 
occupation. But the language of the 
Government after the Treaty of Bardo 
will hardly sanction. any hope of their 
activity in this way. The despatch of 
May 20th informed France that the 
Treaty of Bardo, and the proceedings 
which it crowned, had not made “a 
favourable impression” on our public ; 
but did noteven venture to admit that the 
Government partook the feelings of the 
country it was acting for. No one who 
studies that despatch will rely upon the 
conduct of the Government as a means 
of extricating Tunis from the force 
which seems, at least, to be oppressing 
it. -If Her Majesty’s Government had 
influence to close the occupation, they 
would have had influence to guard against 
it. Again, if they desired to close the 
occupation, they would not so long have 
left the struggle of France and Tunis in 
obscurity. It is the very line by which 
the action of the former is protected. 
The authorities of Italy, no doubt, have 
strong convictions that the French ought 
to withdraw. But, in spite of strong 
convictions, they have looked on from 
the beginning to this moment. A great 
interpreter of Italy, Signor Gallenga, 
holds that she has not become a military 
nation. On that point he may be pos- 
sibly mistaken. At least, Italy cannot, 
like France, look back to old traditions 
of success and many centuries of war- 
fare. Italy might lend Great Britain 
important aid; but is not likely, by as- 
suming an initiative, to direct or super- 
sede her. The imaginary essence some- 
times described as the European Concert 
—a term unknown to former annals of 
diplomacy—will hardly form the agency 
desired. Since the Crusades there never 
has been such an union. The existing 
Conference, indeed, may be thought to 
resemble one of the Crusades, since it 
has seized Constantinople, against the 
wishes of its Ruler, as a basis of the 
further struggles which it meditates. I 
only mention that in passing. The real 
fact is, that Europe has in later times 
been always balanced and divided. Even 
in 1815, when a greater number of 
Powers were drawn into a League than 
at any other moment—they are all enu- 
merated in the life of Mr. Herries, who 
acted as their subsidizing patron— 
France, a large exception, was not in- 
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cluded in the system. The Concert now 
poetically fancied is not bound together 
by any Treaty whatsoever, a fact last 
year discovered to your Lordships. 
During the autumn the component parts 
have been in discord as to Egypt. It 
will be of no more value to deliver Tunis 
than it was of value to defend it. By 
these reflections, steadily pursued, we 
may be led to think that the influence of 
Germany is the only influence sufficient 
for the object. The position of Germany 
at Metz, if nothing else, secures a locus 
standi with French counsels. If Ger- 
many resolved that the Tunisian occu- 
pation ought to cease, although it lin- 
gered on, it would not be enduring. 
But as soon as an attempt is made to 
gain the influence of Germany, two ob- 
jections are not unlikely to present 
themselves. The expenditure of France 
in Africa has been regarded asa barrier 
to any other war she might attempt. It 
might thus appear to be a sacrifice on 
the part of Germany to put an end to 
the embarrassments of Tunis. This ar- 
gument, no doubt, admits of being re- 
plied to. It is unfortunatelystrengthened 
by another. When, in 1879, Germany 
had withdrawn herself from Russia at 
great risk, the year after—1880—Great 
Britain lent herself to Russia by sub- 
mitting to a Prime Minister who had 
lately been the ardent champion of that 
Empire, and by submitting to him 
against all the usages, the pledges, and 
engagements which ought to have en- 
sured a wholly different situation. An 
appeal to Germany would, therefore, be 
as unbecoming as it might be ineffec- 
tual. What alternative presents itself? 
To correct the Ministerial position by 
which Germany is well entitled to be 
alienated, and in regaining credit for 
ourselves to pave the way for the re- 
covery of Tunis to the Sultan. I move 
an humble Address to the Crown for 
further Correspondence on the affairs of 
Tunis. 


Moved for, ‘‘ An Address for further 
correspondence respecting the Affairs of 
Tunis.” —( Zhe Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell.) 


Earn GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
there are some considerations which the 
noble Lord (Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) has brought under your notice to 
which I should not myself find it easy 
entirely to reply. If it were necessary 
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to reply, I think the burden would pro- 
bably rest more on others than myself. 
I will, therefore, address myself to a 
statement which the noble Lord made, 
and also to the suggestion of the policy 
he has advised Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take. He complains that for 
some months past no Papers have been 
presented to your Lordships with regard 
to Tunis. There are no Papers of any 
very great importance ; but what Papers 
there are, I shall be most happy to ac- 
cede to the noble Lord’s Motion and 
present them to your Lordships. I may 
say, at the same time, that since the 
last Papers were presented our relations 
with the local authorities are on a much 
more satisfactory footing than they were. 
I do not wish to make any complaint 
against any particular Representative 
of any Foreign Power; but it is quite 
natural that in consequence of the 
tension produced by the state of things 
following the entrance of the French 
troops into Tunis, there was a degree of 
irritation among the Consular authorities 
which did not conduce to the harmonious 
conduct of Business. Since then the 
personnel of the French representation 
has been changed, and I am happy to 
say, however, that at the present mo- 
ment nothing could be more harmonious, 
nor could the desire on the part of the 
French Representative to meet all the 
just and reasonable claims of other 
Powers be apparently stronger. Several 
subjects which have been mentioned to 
your Lordships have been more or less 
settled. We have heard a great deal of 
the Enfida case. That case, which never 
reached a point at which we were ad- 
vised that we could take formal action, 
is now entirely taken away from be- 
coming a question calling for any in- 
ternational interference by an arrange- 
ment which is perfectly satisfactory, 
as I understand, to all the parties con- 
cerned. All the Powers concur with 
England. With regard to several other 
matters, they are still either under the 
consideration of the two Governments 
or wé are waiting for further informa- 
tion, in order to hear the opinion of 
our Legal Advisers as to what course we 
ought to pursue. With regard to the 


question of our policy, it is rather a 
‘serious matter to deal with the matter 
to which the noble Lord alluded. The 
noble Lord says it is the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to favour the 
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withdrawal of the French troops from 
the Regency. On that point, I may say 
Ido not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would make any objection if the 
French Government withdrew their 
troops from Tunis; but I think it is not 
likely that France will withdraw her 
troops. With regard to the adoption of 
any stronger measure, such as that of 
forming a League for the purpose of 
driving the French out of Tunis, I am 
not aware that the Government have 
any intention of proceeding on the noble 
Lord’s advice. 


Motion agreed to. 


IRELAND—THE CHURCH TEMPORALI- 
TIES COMMISSION — ARREARS OF 
RENTS AND INTEREST. 


QUESTION. MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to ask the Lord Privy Seal, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
cause the Church Temporalities Com- 
mission to postpone their claims on 
estates on which the rents have not been 
paid; and to move for a Return of the 
amount of arrears of rents and interest 
due to the Church Temporalities Com- 
mission, said: My Lords, when your 
Lordships passed the Land Act of 1881, 
it was on the understanding that it 
would produce little alteration in the 
bulk of the rents in Ireland; but now 
that a uniform reduction, frequently 
much in excess of 25 per cent, has 
taken place on the large estates, as well 
as on the smaller ones, purchased from 
the Encumbered Estates Court, a cor- 
responding reduction should have been 
made in the amounts payable to the 
Church Temporalities Commission, by 
estates of which the power to pay these 
charges had been diminished by a fourth. 
Indeed, before your Lordships passed 
the Land Act, the Prime Minister had 
said that there would be no ground for 
asking for compensation for the land- 
lords, owing to any general reduction ; 
but that, should the contrary prove to 
be the case, the question of compensa- 
tion would arise. It is, therefore, a 
matter of surprise that Mr. Gladstone 
should since have taken a different view, 
notwithstanding that he and his family 
had received £68,000 compensation for 
their slaves in the West Indies. Now, 
however, the Government has failed to 
secure the ordinary course of law in 
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Ireland, and Members of the Govern- 
ment, not content with encouraging, by 
their speeches and attempts at legisla- 
tion, those who have brought about the 
failure of legal processes, have alternately 
accused those who are suffering by the 
interruption of law and order, of re- 
missness and harshness; and it would 
have been only natural to expect that 
the Government should have itself set 
the example of avoiding undue harsh- 
ness, by remitting the payment of taxes 
upon a non-existent income, and those 
rent-charges due to the Church Tem- 

oralities Commission, which has now 
 saeae a branch office of the Inland 
Revenue, since no spiritual services are 
rendered to those who have to pay what 
formerly were tithes. Instead of such 
moderation and forbearance, we find 
that the Government have been exacting 
Income Tax and all the charges due to 
the Church Temporalities Commission. 
Many Irish landlords have paid Income 
Tax on income that they have not re- 
ceived, and the Government have not 
been ashamed to allege their payments 
of Income Tax as proofs that rents are 
being paid in Ireland. Not only are 
the Government exacting taxes imposed 
when the country was in a pormal con- 
dition and still possessed a Government, 
but they are contemplating fresh exac- 
tions from the impoverished Irish land- 
lords. This would be incredible, were it 
not established by the evidence of Mr. 
Godley on the first day that the Com- 
mittee on the Land Act sat. In answer 
to Questions 326-332, it came out that 
the Government intended to require 
stamps of an unknown value to be 
affixed to the agreements made under 
the Land Act. What the Government 
are doing by allowing the Church Tem- 
poralities Commission to insist upon 
their claims is well and clearly stated in 
a letter of Mr. Caledon Dolling, in The 
Trish Times, of June 17— 

“ An estate which I know in King’s County, 
rental £1,500, is. charged to the Church Tempo- 
ralities Commissioners with a yearly head rent 
of £400 and an interest of £100 a-year. The 
tenants refused to pay on this property, and 
there is more than two years’ rent due on it. 
The head rent to the Church Commissioners is 
in arrear two years. The interest had to be 
paid, or they would have charged penal interest. 
The estate is 20 per cent under Griffith’s valua- 
tion. The landlord, being continually pressed 
by the Church: Temporalities Commissioners, 
took proceedings. He issued 40 writs, and 
proceeded to sell out 10. ‘The costs up to this 
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date are £500. The total amount sued for is 
£620. If he proceeds to evict the 10, it will be 
close upon another £100 between caretakers’ and 
other expenses. Whatis he todo? Who is to 
blame for these evictions? Is it not by reason 
of the Church Temporalities Commissioners 
pressing that these evictions have taken place; 
and, is not Mr. Trevelyan responsible for the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners, now the 
Land Commission? If he brands the landlords 
with eviction, is he not guilty of it himself? 
Should not the Government, on their side, give 
an order to the Land Commission to stay all 
proceedings for head rents, tithe rent-charges, 
and interests for the present, and why do 
they not do so? Because they fear to show 
the rental of the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners, which has such enormous arrears 
on it.” 


So that, whilst the interests of the 
United Kingdom require that forbear- 
ance should be exercised on all hands in 
the matter of claiming the payment. of 
debts, the Government, like the wicked 
servant in the Gospel, turn round upon 
their fellow-servants, the landlords of 
Ireland, who have been patiently waiting 
for what their tenants may please to pay 
them, and exact from them payment of 
taxes and of penal interest to the Church 
Commission. But the conduct of the 
Government is even worse in morality 
than that of the wicked servant—for he 
only claimed his own, and was wicked, 
because he refused to others the merciful 
consideration which had been granted to 
himself. The Government, however, are 
claiming taxes which have not been 
earned, since the Government has ceased 
to fulfil the duties and functions of a Go- 
vernment and to secure the lives and 
properties of its subjects. After the 
recent murders in the Phoenix Park, the 
Spanish Press asked how it was that 
loyal and orderly subjects continued to 
pay taxesto a Government which had for- 
feited its claim to them? But it is un- 
necessary to quote foreign contemporary 
opinion. It is one of the earliest of 
sound Whig principles that taxes should 
be refused to an unjust Government; 
and what Pym and Hampdenand Sydney 
thought right must be right now. With 
regard to the Return of Arrears due to 
the Church Temporalities Commission, 
for which I have given Notice of Motion, 
there can be no difficulty in making it 
out, if the books of that Commission are 
kept regularly ; and any objection to 
give such a Return can only be caused 
by its showing, either the harshness 
with which that Commission exacts its 
dues, or else, because it would show that 
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the Church Fund is not so large as has 
been anticipated. In view of the pres- 
sure put upon Irish landlords by the 
Government through the Church Tem- 
poralities Commission, at the same time 
that it has put every discouragement in 
the way of their obtaining the payment 
of their debts, and has lately described 
such efforts as unpatriotic, it becomes a 
duty to remonstrate against the careless 
language used by some of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Idle words would seem to 
be a better term than careless language 
or reckless utterances, because it appears 
to be almost impossible to bring those 
who utter this language to any account 
here, and that these words must be left 
to be accounted for by them hereafter. 
The evictions that have been most 
notable of late are those on Lord Clon- 
curry’s estate ; in those cases the tenants 
could pay, but did not, at the bidding of 
the Land League. It is evident that, 
since the announcement of the Arrears 
Bill, the payment of rent has ceased 
nearly everywhere in Ireland, not only 
by those small tenants who might be 
affected by the Bill, but also by the 
larger tenants. Yet the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland speaks of the number of 
evictions as appalling. A short time 
ago the Attorney General for Ireland, 
in answer to a Question as to whether 
Mr. M‘Gloin had shot his would-be 
murderer, replied—‘‘I am sorry to say 
that the statement is substantially true.” 
As he went on to mention evidence that 
the man who was shot had intended to 
commit murder, he ought to have said 
that he rejoiced to say. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has, however, rebuked this lan- 
guage, as it deserved, by his recent 
action in a similar case, when he sent 
£10 and a double-barrelled gun, with a 
letter of commendation, to a man who 
had courageously repelled some mid- 
night assailants. It is useless now to 
recapitulate the Prime Minister’s rash 
speeches, or the encouragement to out- 
rage and murder contained in Mr. 
Bright’s exultation over the fact that 
landlords were running away for their 
lives; but it may be well to remind 
noble Lords on the Front Bench that 
they are accountable for such speeches, 
and for their results, so long as they sit 
in the same Cabinet with their authors. 
The noble Lord concluded by asking 
the Question and making the Motion of 
which he had given Notice. 
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Moved for, ‘‘Return of the amount 
of arrears of rent and interest due to 
the Church Temporalities Commission.” 
—(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, he would call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to a case of hardship, that of a 
tenant under the Church Temporalities 
Commission, who was compelled to pay 
to that Body the whole of his stipulated 
rent without reduction, while his own 
tenants were applying successfully to 
the Land Court for a reduction. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, he also wished to mention a case 
of hardship. It was the case of some 
near relations of his own, possessors of 
valuable property in Tipperary, which 
they held under very heavy head-rent 
from the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners. The land, to the best of 
his belief, was not rented above Grif- 
fith’s valuation, and the rents had not 
been raised during the last 50 years. 
During the last two years they had 
scarcely got a penny of rent. Last year 
they had got none, and still they were 
compelled to pay this head-rent to the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners, 
who, if he were not mistaken, were 
simply Government officials. It seemed 
to him an extremely hard case that 
while the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners were pressing these unfor- 
tunate landlords, and thereby forcing 
them to bring pressure upon their ten- 
ants—a proceeding which gave rise to 
violent feeling in the locality—there 
should be an outcry amongst Liberals, 
as lately shown in a speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, against the heart- 
less and unpatriotic cruelty of starved 
landlords who were compelled, in order 
to pay the Government, to take steps 
against their tenants. It did seem to 
him that the position of the Irish land- 
lords, between tenants who would not 
pay, and the Government who made 
them pay, was like that of a person 
who was being ground, and that not 
very slowly, between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sear): I need hardly remind my right 
rev. Friend that the words of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had no relation 
whatever to the case of tenants who can 
pay and will not pay; but I will not go 
into that matter. I am not quite sure 
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that I have to-day sufficient information 
to answer the points raised or not by 
the right rev. Prelate and the noble 
Lord who has preceded him (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne); but I have infor- 
mation from the Commissioners which, I 
think, will be satisfactory to the noble 
Lord who asks the Question (Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley). The Land Commis- 
sioners inform me that they do not press 
for payment of money due to them out 
of estates where they are satisfied that 
the rents have not been received. That 
is the information which I have re- 
ceived from the Land Commissioners, and, 
owing to its satisfactory nature, there 
appears to be no ground for the inter- 
ference of the Government. With re- 
spect to the Return asked for by my 
noble Friend, there will be no difficulty 
in producing it. 
Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE LAND LAW (IRELAND) 
ACT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Kart or GALLOWAY asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in consideration of the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister on public 
business on the 20th instant, in which 
he specially alluded to the necessity of 
amending (1) the leases, (2) the la- 
bourers, and (3) the purchase clauses of 
the Irish Land Act, 1881, and followed 
up his allusion to this subject by stating 
that— 

“ Although in reference to it he could give 
no positive intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he could only give assurances that the 
Government will endeavour to make up their 
minds at what they think the proper time,” 
it might not be advisable for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, when they have 
definitely made up their minds upon the 
provisions of this proposed Irish Land 
Act (1881) Amendment Bill, to intro- 
duce it into this House, with a view of 
giving the country some knowledge of 
what is proposed as well as of accele- 
rating the progress of the Bill through 
Parliament? The noble Earl, after 
apologizing for the length of the Ques- 
tion as it appeared upon the Paper, said, 
that during the last two years they had 
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been accustomed, on every occasion when 
the Prime Minister made a statement 
on which a Question afterwards arose, 
to have his words explained away in one 
manner or another; and therefore he 
(the Earl of Galloway) had thought it 
only right to quote the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman before alluded to. 
He would call their Lordships’ attention 
to what he might call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s prefatory remarks, spoken 
on Tuesday last, with respect to Public 
Business, and intended, no doubt, as . 
much for the benefit of that as of the 
other House of Parliament. The Prime 
Minister first repeated what they were 
all aware of—that the Government stood 
pledged to proceed in the first place 
with the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Bill, a statement which would be ap- 
proved on both sides of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment felt it of importance that they 
should proceed with the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill, and that they were going 
to ask that it should have precedence 
over all other Business except the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill. Now, they all 
knew that the Arrears of Rent Bill con- 
tained principles which were of an en- 
tirely novel kind, and which, so far as 
they could glean from gentlemen con- 
nected with both sides of politics, were 
considered of an almost unprecedented 
nature. In consequence of that opinion, 
there could not be a doubt that before 
it came away from the other House it 
must go through an amount of sifting 
and searching criticism which would 
make it a considerable time before it 
could come to their Lordships’ House. 
It was a Bill which he had no doubt 
would go down to posterity as the ‘‘ Kil- 
mainham Treaty Bill.” The Prime Mi- 
nister then observed that the Govern- 
ment intended to persevere with the 
Corrupt Practices Bill; fourthly, he 
thought it would be necessary to intro- 
duce a measure for the disfranchisement 
of certain boroughs; and, fifthly, to 
bring in a Bill, not for the continuance, 
but the amendment of the Ballot Act. 
Sixthly, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the Procedure Resolutions; 
and he said he was to give a special 
night for the discussion of the Egyptian 
Question. All that information was 
given on Tuesday; and since then, in 
answer to a Question of his noble Friend 
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below him (the Earl of Sandwich), it 
was stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to persevere with the 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Preven- 
tion Bill. All these measures had been 
introduced in the other House of Par- 
liament, and it was evident that none of 
them would come before their Lordships 
until they had passed the ordeal of the 
other House. In the statement made 
last week, before the right hon. Gentle- 
man used the words to which he (the 
Earl of Galloway) was drawing atten- 
tion, he alluded especially to the fact 
that the amended Irish Land Bill should 
certainly embrace three particular points 
—the amendment of the Leases Clauses, 
the amendment of the clauses with re- 
spect to Labourers, and the amendment 
of the Purchase Clauses of the Act of 
last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to say— 

“T can announce no intention, no positive 
intention, upon the part of the Government; I 
can only give assurances that we will endeavour 
to make up our minds at what we think the 
proper time.”’—[3 Hansard, cclxx. 1774.] 


That statement was open to three ques- 
tions. It was open to anybody to ask 
the proper time; whether the Govern- 
ment intended to make up their minds; 
and when they meant to endeavour 
to make up their minds? Before pro- 
ceeding further, he wished to remind 
their Lordships of what had happened 
in regard to the Irish Land Act in 
their Lordships’ House. It would be 
within their recollection that, at the 
beginning of the Session, their Lord- 
ships decided, by a substantial majority, 
though against the wish of the Govern- 
ment, that it was expedient that an in- 
quiry should be made into the working 
of the Land Act of last year. It would 
also be within their recollection that 
that determination on the part of their 
Lordships produced a certain amount of 
rancour and hostility in the mind of the 
Prime Minister, and that it took a prac- 
tical form. As regarded the result, how- 
ever, he (the Earl of Galloway) did not 
know there was any other than a waste 
of the public time for three nights. But 
within a week of the exhibition of that 
rancour and hostility the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made the admission that it would 
be necessary to inquire into the working 
of that same Irish Land Act. Now, he 
(the Earl of Galloway) thought he was 
right in saying that that admission was 
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made by the Prime Minister nearly four 
months ago. Therefore, the statement 
last week was merely a reiteration of 
what he stated four months ago. He 
thought it would be quite evident to 
their Lordships that that Bill, even if 
Her Majesty’s Government did succeed 
in making up their minds, could not be 
brought into the other House of Par- 
liament before the month of August; 
and it did seem to him that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were bound, in their 
intention to deal with it, that a Bill of 
such moment, involving interests of such 
magnitude, and which had caused a 
great deal of discussion and feeling in 
Ireland, should first be brought before 
their Lordships. He did think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were entitled to ac- 
cede to the proposal, and in order that 
the country might have an early oppor- 
tunity of seeing the provisions of the 
Bill it should be introduced into their 
Lordships’ House. It used to be the 
custom of the other House to allow an 
interval of three weeks between the in- 
troduction of a Bill and the second 
reading ; but he feared that that salutary 
practice was now obsolete. Perhaps 
circumstances made such an interval 
impossible in the present day; but, as 
far as the public were concerned, much 
the same result would be obtained if 
the Bill were first introduced into their 
Lordships’ House. Otherwise, if the 
Government could not introduce it into 
one House, and would not introduce it 
into the other, it might be thought, 
after the Prime Minister’s recent state- 
ment, that they were trifling with the 
patience of the country and dignity of 
Parliament. The dangling of a Bill in 
that way before Parliament, as a sort of 
horoscope, was much to be deprecated. 
Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that the Irish Question was so con- 
stantly before that and the other House, 
that hardly anything that could be said 
would throw any new light upon it. The 
statement of the Prime Minister was, 
however, of vital importance, coming as 
it did less than a year after the passing of 
the Land Act, and at a time when its 
action had put the landlords and tenants 
of Ireland in the peculiar position not 
only of suffering for what had been done, 
but in not knowing how much they 
would suffer in future. When the Land 
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Session, the opinion was generally ex- 
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pressed on the Ministerial Benches that 
the worst cases of rack-renting came first 
into Court, and that the Commissioners 
would not, as time went on, make such 
apg or such large reductions of rent. 
ut it had altogether worked in another 
direction; for, since that debate, the 
prophecies made on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and in defence of the conduct 
of the Commissioners, had not proved 
true, and the experience of the cases 
which had come before the Land Courts 
had taught them that the Land Act had 
already deprived the landlords of about 
one-fourth of their property. Now, he 
should like to know what guarantee 
there was that the newchanges shadowed 
forth by the Prime Minister would not 
take away the few remaining rights of 
the landlords and the residue of their 
income, for the proposal of the Govern- 
ment looked very like carrying out the 
recommendations of Mr. Redmond’s Bill. 
It might not be a Treaty, but here were 
the “suspects” all out, and part of a 
measure proposed by the Representative 
of the extreme Irish Party brought for- 
ward, and the other items promised to be 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. If that was not a Treaty, he 
did not know what was. What were 
Irish landlords to expect, or how could 
they possibly make any arrangements, 
when there was a new sword of this kind 
hanging over their heads? What could 
they expect from the Purchase Clauses 
of the Act, which were the only means 
they had of escaping from the unfortu- 
nate position they were in? When they 
knew their rents were to be reduced in 
the future, they certainly consoled them- 
selves in the hope of getting the ar- 
rears of the past; but there was intro- 
duced a compulsory measure which re- 
leased the tenant of his obligation to 
pay his arrears. The Bill would not 
reach their Lordships’ House till late in 
the Session, after the passing of the 
Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, when 
the noble Earl the Leader of the House 
would press upon them the necessity of 
accepting it without delay; but surely, 
if they were threatened with the loss of 
a large part of arrears due under the 
sanction of a Bill in Parliament, they 
ought to be allowed time to discuss it. 
Eart GRANVILLE, interposing, said, 
that the Government were as anxious as 
anyone could possibly be, and most de- 
sirous to introduce the Arrears of Rent 
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(Ireland) Bill at the earliest possible 
time; but whatever faults it might pos- 
sess, and whatever difficulty there might 
be in discussing it later on, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) was clearly out of Order in 
doing so at the present moment. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he did not intend to discuss the 
Bill, however much it might be a com- 
mon practice in that House. The tenants 
who were making efforts to pay up rents 
were, in consequence of the introduction 
of that Arrears Bill, now paying none. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD rose to 
Order. The question was, whether a 
certain Bill should be introduced in that 
House or ‘‘ elsewhere.” 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
I do not know that I am in the least out 
of Order. It would be well my noble 
Friend should read the Notice on the 
Paper. 

Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
think the noble Lord has already made 
two or three speeches, 

Lorp ORANMORE axnp BROWNE 
proceeded to say the statement referred 
to of the Prime Minister would tend to 
increase disorder in Ireland. It had 
already prevented arrangements being 
come to in regard to rent, and also the 
payment of arrears, and it would greatly 
embarrass the action of the landlords. 
Landlords were so placed that they did 
not know what to do, and they were 
often compelled by circumstances to act 
in a way they would not in a more 
settled condition of things. There was 
a report that the Prime Minister was 
well satisfied with the results of his Irish 
legislation, and that they did not disturb 
his rest. That showed that he had gota 
fine constitution ; but if he could see the 
unfortunate results, it would rot be sur- 
prising that his rest, like that of Macbeth 
and Richard III., should be disturbed 
by the ghosts of those who, through his 
mistaken policy, were now in another 
world. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxaz) said, it appeared evident to him 
that the House did not intend to be led 
away by the allurements of the noble 
Lord (Lord Oranmore and Browne) to 
enter into a discussion of the Irish Ques- 
tion upon this inquiry, which had been 
accurately described as one relating 
simply to the procedure of the two 
Houses of Parliament upon a possible 
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Bill; and he should absolutely decline 
to follow the noble Lord by attempting 
to discuss the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill now before the other House. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway), he 
thought, had not quite accurately con- 
veyed the purport of what was said the 
other day by the Prime Minister when, 
in the course of a long statement, he 
referred to the Land Act. The Prime 
Minister made no announcement on the 
part of the Government of any inten- 
tion to bring in a Bill relating to any 
part of the Land Act, excepting, of 
course, that which was before the 
other House dealing with the arrears. 
What the Prime Minister said was that 
there was the question of the Purchase 
Clauses, which would, sooner or later, 
have to be dealt with. The noble Earl 
spoke of the subject as if it were the 
property of Mr. Bright; he seemed to 
have forgotten the Report of their Lord- 
ships’ Committee on that subject. The 
Prime Minister added that certain sug- 
gestions had been submitted to the Go- 
vernment by the Land Commissioners, 
as to leases and labourers—that was, as 
to the effectiveness of the provisions in 
the Land Act with respect to labourers 
—but he said that the time had not 
arrived when it would be possible for 
the Government to say whether they 
could deal with these points by a mea- 
sure during the present Session. The 
Prime Minister also said that when the 
Government knew they were through 
the two Irish Bills now before the 
House, they would decide whether or 
no they could attempt to remedy the 
defects of the Land Act this Session; 
and, if so, that would be the time for 
them to consider in which House the 
Bill should be introduced. But, of 
course, they reserved that question until 
they had decided whether there should 
be such a Bill at all. 

THE Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
the formation of a Labourers’ League 
in Ireland, for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of labourers, and ready to 
seize upon any idea that might be 
thrown out to them, indicated the danger 
of the situation, and made it desirable 
that the views of the Government as to 
whatever was to be done should be 
formulated as soon as possible. It 
would be very undesirable, and it could 
not be the wish of the Government, that 
that League should assume the same 
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(Scotland) Bilt. 
character as the League formed by the 


tenants. 

THe Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
had thought it necessary to refer to the 
words of the Prime Minister, because 
certain questions respecting the La- 
bourers’ Clause had been the subject of 
recommendation by the Land Commis- 
sioners to the Government; and there 
was also a question as to the Purchase 
Clauses. Those were both important 
points, and, while acknowledging what 
had fell from the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville), he should be glad to 
have some assurance from the Govern- 
ment as to when they intended to make 
up their minds on the subject. 


LUNACY DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(No. 117.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1 (General Board may alter or 
vary districts, subject to modification, 
&c. by Secretary of State). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
HOUSIE, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 1, line 28, leave out (‘‘ may be 
requisite ’’) and insert (‘‘ they may think 
fit’); and in page 2, line 1, leave out 
(‘‘ such ’’) and insert (‘‘ any’), and after 
(‘‘ board ’’) insert (‘‘ interested ’’). 


Loxp BALFOUR, who had the foilow- 
ing Amendment on the Paper :—In page 
1, lines 25 and 26, leave out (‘‘ or the 
parochial board of any parish or com- 
bination interested”); page 2, line 1, 
after (‘‘supply”’) insert (‘‘or”), and 
after (‘‘ magistrates’’) leave out (‘‘or 
parochial board”’); line 2, leave out 
(‘* modify ”) and insert (‘‘ annul”), 
said, its object was to provide means 
whereby the districts into which Scot- 
land was divided for lunacy purposes 
might be varied. There was formerly 
a power vested in the prison boards to 
petition the lunacy boards to vary their 
districts when the necessity arose. As 
their Lordships were aware, however, 
prison boards had now ceased to exist in 
the counties of Scotland, and it would 
be necessary to appoint some other 
body to exercise the power formerly 
belonging to the prison boards. The 


Bill proposed that the commissioners 
of supply in counties, and the magis- 
trates in burghs, should exercise that 
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power. That, he ventured to think, was 
perfectly right, because they were the 
nearest representatives of the old prison 
boards; but the Bill further provided 
that the parochial board of any parish 
interested should also have power to 
petition for this purpose. He had asked, 
when the Bill was before the House the 
other day, why it was necessary to give 
this power to the parochial boards, be- 
cause, heretofore, they had not been a 
unit—if he might use the expression— 
in the administration of the Lunacy Acts 
in Scotland, and it seemed to him a 
novel and unnecessary power to give to 
bodies constituted as parochial boards 
in Scotland: were; and in view of get- 
ting their Lordships’ opinion on the 
point, he had given Notice of the 
Amendment that stood in his name on 
the Paper that day. Since he gave 
that Notice, however, it had been repre- 
sented to him that there were some 
large parishes which ought to have this 
power, as they provided asylums of their 
own, the population being sufficient to 
warrant them in doing so. He ventured 
to think that that was no reason why all 
parochial boards in Scotland should have 
that power given to them, because it was 
necessary to give it to a few large 
parishes. Therefore, he should be in- 
clined to move his Amendment, unless 
he heard from the noble Earl who had 
charge of the Bill (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
that the Government would be prepared 
to assent to words that would limit this 
power to petitioning to boards which 
were large-sized, or had already built 
asylums of their own. For the sake of 
raising the question, therefore, he begged 
to move the Amendment that stood in 
his name; but if the Government were 
prepared to accept a modification of the 
clause he would not press it. 

Tur Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was glad to be able to tell the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Balfour) in the 
House what he had already told him in 
the Lobby—namely, that the Govern- 
ment were quite ready to insert an 
Amendment on Report which would 
meet the objection of the noble Lord. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow. 


Lord Balfour 


{LORDS} 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — MR, 
WILFRED BLUNT. 


QUESTION. MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON rose to call the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to a letter which appears in the ‘‘ Times” 
of Friday the 23rd instant, from Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt, addressed to Mr. Glad- 
stone, in which the following passage 
occurs :— 


“You are aware, Sir, that I was engaged 
during the past winter as mediator in a variety 
of unofficial but important negotiations carried 
on between Sir Edward Malet and Sir Auckland 
Colvin on the one side, and the Chiefs of tho 
National Egyptian Party on the other, negotia- 
tions in which I engaged my personal honour 
for the loyalty of Her Majesty’s agents; also 
that I have been in close communication with 
those Chiefs since my return to England ;”’ 


and to move for any public correspond- 
ence which has passed between Sir Ed- 
ward Malet and Sir Auckland Colvin 
and Mr. Wilfred Blunt. The noble Lord 
said, this letter involved the character of 
certain important officials in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Their Lordships 
were aware that, during the last two 
months, two gentlemen had been very 
actively occupied as amateur diploma- 
tists in Egypt; and, in his opinion, a 
great deal of the unfortunate condition 
of affairs in the East was due to the 
action of these two gentlemen. This 
was apparent from an account which he 
would read from Zhe Standard of last 
Saturday, of an interview the corre- 
spondent of that paper had had with 
Arabi Pasha. He said— 


“To-day I had an interview with Arabi 
Pasha. He was surrounded by about a score of 
His bearing was quite haughty. 
es ain He displays no desire to communicate 
his views to England. ‘ My friends, Blunt and 
Gregory,’ he is fond of saying, ‘have told all 
that there is to tell that is true. What is the 
use of asking me to recapitulate their observa- 
tions?’ At the same time, he so far unbent 
himself as to converse a little with me. He 
said, ‘I attribute all the evils of the present 
crisis to Malet, Colvin, and several of the cor- 
respondents of the English newspapers. They 
have all with one accord made ita point to mis- 
lead the English public by persistent misrepre- 
sentations. England had the whole truth from 
Blunt and Gregory, but she preferred to believe 
not these honest men, but the lies, official and 
unofficial, to which she lent a too-ready ear. 
Let her, then, take the consequences of her 
folly. I hold her responsible.’ ”’ 


Without saying anything as to the inso- 


lence of Arabi Pasha, the passages he had 
quoted showed the influence which those 
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two gentlemen—Mr. Blunt and Sir Wil- 
liam Gregory—had exercised in Egypt, 
an influence which he (Lord Lamington) 
could not but say was mischievous. Sir 
William Gregory, who was well known 
in this country, had passed the winter 
at Cairo, whence he sent long letters to 
The Times upon the Egyptian Question. 
He (Lord Lamington) was much sur- 

rised at the publication of those letters 

y such a great organ of public opinion, 
and he did not hesitate to say that those 
letters were copied and sent back to Egypt 
as the expression of public opinion in 
England upon the subject, and that a 
great deal of harm had been done by 
this attempt on the part of Sir William 
Gregory and Mr. Blunt to create an ideal 
for the National Party in Egypt. With 
regard to Mr. Blunt, he must ask the 
Government for an explanation. Had 
he held any position under the Govern- 
meat? In the letter to which he had 
referred, Mr. Blunt stated that he had 
been engaged as mediator in a variety 
of unofficial but important negotiations, 
carried on between Sir Edward Malet 
and Sir Auckland Colvin on the one 
side, and the Chiefs of the National 
Egyptian Party on the other; negotia- 
tions in which he engaged his personal 
honour for the loyalty of Her Majesty’s 
agents; also that he had warned Her 
Majesty’s Government of the danger 
they were running from a false appre- 
ciation of facts, and that he had re- 
peatedly urged the necessity of their 
coming to a speedy understanding with 
those in whose hands the guidance of the 
movement lay; that he had counselled 
them to the best of his ability during 
the recent crisis, and spared no pains to 
urge them to come to that settlement of 
their differences with the Khedive to 
which they had then happily arrived ; 
and that in this he took upon himself a 
great responsibility. As in the case of 
Arabi, he would say nothing of the in- 
solence of the general tone of Mr. 
Blunt’s letter; but it was most desirable 
that the public ought to have some state- 
ment from Her Majesty’s Government 
as to what Mr. Blunt’s position really 
was; whether he was authorized to act 
as a negotiator and mediator between 
Sir Edward Malet and the Chiefs of the 
National Party. Having regard to this 
letter, it was, in his opinion, most de- 
sirable to know from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what was Mr. Blunt’s precise 
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position; and he, therefore, begged to 
move for the Correspondence on the 
subject. 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, 
copy of any public correspondence which has 
passed between Sir Edward Malet and Sir Auck- 
land Colvin and Mr. Wilfred Blunt.’’—(The 
Lord Lamington.) 


Ear: GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
your Lordships are aware that Mr. 
Blunt is a man of ability. He was for- 
merly in the Diplomatic Service ; he is 
a personal friend of Sir Edward Malet, 
and he is also, from long residence in 
Egypt, acquainted with many Egyptians. 
It appears that he has had certain per- 
sonal and unofficial communications with 
Sir Edward Malet on Egyptian matters ; 
and, on one occasion, in December of 
last year, he was requested by Sir Ed- 
ward Malet and Sir Auckland Colvin to 
obtain a promise from the War Minister 
that no disturbance should arise at the 
moment when the Controllers refused to 
allow an increase in the Army. I am 
sorry to say that Mr. Blunt’s views were 
such as Sir Edward Malet—and I must 
say that I entirely agree with Sir Ed- 
ward Malet—disapproved of. The noble 
Lord asks for the private communica- 
tions which Mr. Blunt has had with the 
Government. They are simply these— 
When Mr. Blunt arrived in London I 
was very glad to see him, and to hear 
what he had to state, whether I agreed 
or did not agree with him, on a matter 
on which he was well informed. He 
spoke to me very eloquently upon his 
views. Those views did not produce 
any impression on me; for though I 
could agree with him that it was not the 
part of this country to prevent a pru- 
dent development of Egyptian institu- 
tions, I entirely differed with him as to 
the part Arabi Pasha had played in 
this matter. Since then I have not been 
in communication with Mr. Blunt on 
Egyptian affairs. It is hardly necessary 
for me to state to the House that the 
Foreign Office have not endeavoured to 
support Dervish Pasha in any illegiti- 
mate mode of getting rid of Arabi 
Pasha. 

Eart DE LA WARR asked, if the 
noble Earl would produce a despatch 
of the 24th of December last or there- 
abouts relative to this subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
he would inquire whether there was a 
despatch of that date; and, if so, whe- 
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thertkere was any objection to produce it. 
He had forgotten to state, with reference 
to the question raised by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Lamington), that 
there were no Papers, and, therefore, 
he supposed the Motion would be with- 
drawn. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
TEACHERS BILL.—(No. 143.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.”"—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal.) 


Toe Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
wished to present a Petition from school 
teachers in Scotland in favour of an 
Amendment he had on the Paper to the 
Bill proposed by the Government. The 
— Bill was really the result of a 

otion made by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in the other House, and the effect of his 
Amendment was, that teachers should 
not only receive notice of the intention 
of a school board to pass a resolution 
for dismissal, but the ground upon which 
such notice was issued. The prayer of 
the Petition was entirely in unison with 
the spirit of the Bill, and he hoped the 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal would 
be able to accede to it. By adopting 
the suggestion in that Petition, the 
grievances of the teachers would be 
remedied. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Three weeks’ notice to be 
given to members of school boards and 
teacher of motion for dismissal). 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY moved, 
as an Amendment, words providing that 
the circular convening a school board 
meeting to consider the question of a 
teacher’s dismissal must state the reason 
for such dismissal. When a teacher re- 
ceived warning, it was, he contended, 
only fair that he should be informed of 
the reason. This Amendment really was 


to give effect to the prayer of the Peti- 


Earl Granville 
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tion that he had already presented to 
their Lordships. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 22, after the word (“ meet- 
ing’’), to insert the words (“and unless in 
such circular and in such notice the reason or 
reasons be specially stated by the member or 
members proposing it.”’—( The Earl of Galloway.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Privy 
Sex) said, it was quite impossible for 
him to accept the Amendment. At the 
present time the school boards of Scot- 
land possessed a power of dismissal 
which was very considerably limited by 
the Bill. It was limited in a way which 
was satisfactory to almost everyone who 
took any interest in school administra- 
tion. It was provided that ample notice 
should be given to a teacher before the 
question of his dismissal was considered, 
and also that it should only be considered 
at a full meeting of the board. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Galloway) 
wished the notice to contain a statement 
of the proposed ground of dismissal. 
That, he (Lord Carlingford) thought, 
would be a most unfortunate alteration 
in the Bill, and certainly one which 
would not bein the interest of the teachers 
themselves. It was not in the interest 
of the teachers that the cause of dis- 
missal should be published to the world, 
and remain for ever on record. The 
noble Earl was mistaken if he imagined 
he was acting in conformity with the 
wishes even of the school teachers. He 
(Lord Carlingford) had had communica- 
tion with many teachers, who earnestly 
desired him to have the Bill carried as 
it stood, and not to accept the Amend- 
ment now proposed. Among others, he 
had himself received a voluntary com- 
munication from a very important body 
in Scotland—the Educational Union— 
in which they earnestly pressed him to 
the same effect. He hoped, therefore, 
the noble Earl would not press his 
Amendment, which he could not aceept. 

THe Eart or GALLOWAY said, that 
after what had been said by the noble 
Lord he would not persevere with the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported without amendment ; 
and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
DUAL NOTE TO THE KHEDIVE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther they will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Dual Note presented to the 
Khedive on the 8th January 1882, by the 
representatives of England and France 
in Egypt? said, that before putting the 
Question which stood in his name, he 
would like to make two or three remarks 
on the subject. It appeared to him that 
the Dual Note, which was presented to 
the Khedive by the Representatives of 
England and France, formed one of the 
most important episodes in the trans- 
actiuns which were taking place in 
Egypt. It was the result of many com- 
munications between the Governments 
of France and England, and it must 
have had avery important effect upon 
the Khedive and upon the Sultan. He 
(the Earl of Dunraven) was not aware 
whether the exact text of the Note was 
contained in the Papers which had been 
laid before Parliament. There was a 
telegraphic despatch from Sir Edward 
Malet, saying he had presented the 
Dual Note on the 8th of January; and 
there was before that a despatch from 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) to Sir 
Edward Malet, giving him his instruc- 
tions, telling him that, after consulting 
the French Consul General, he was in- 
structed to make simultaneous repre- 
sentations. The noble Earl, on the 
6th of January, wrote to Sir Edward 
Malet— 


‘“‘T have accordingly to instruct you to declare 
to Tewfik Pasha, after concerting with M. 
Sienkiewicz, who has been instructed to make 
simultaneously with you an identic declaration, 
that the English and French Governments con- 
sider the maintenance of his Highness on the 
Throne on the terms laid down by the Sultan’s 
Firman, and officially recognized by the two Go- 
vernments, as alone able to guarantee for the 
present and the future good order and general 
prosperity in Egypt, in which England and 
France are equally interested. The two Go- 
vernments being closely associated in their re- 
solve to guard by their united efforts against all 
cause of complications, internal or external, 
which might menace the order of things estab- 
lished in Egypt, do not doubt that the assurance 
publicly given of their formal intention in this 
respect will tend to avert the dangers to which 
the Government of the Khedive might be ex- 
posed, and which would certainly find England 
and France united to oppose them. They are 


convinced that His Highness will draw from | 
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this assurance the confidence and the strength 
which he requires to direct the destinies of 
Egypt and its people.” 


It was very difficult to understand that 
the whole of the Identical Note was 
contained in these words, because the 
whole tenour and effect of it was com- 
pletely changed by the reservation or 
reservations which were made by the 
noble Earl. If the despatch which he 
(the Earl of Dunraven) had read con- 
tained the whole of the Identical Note, 
it appeared to him that it was utterly 
impossible, but that the scope and in- 
tention of the Note must have been 
misunderstood by the Khedive. In 
December, the noble Earl first wrote to 
M. Gambetta, agreeing that the time 
had come when the two Governments 
should consider what course had better 
be adopted by them. Her Majesty’s 
Government also then thought that it 
was desirable that some evidence should 
be given of their cordial understanding, 
but that it required considerable and 
careful consideration as to what steps 
should be taken. After some further 
consideration the matter was a little 
more advanced. The noble Earl wrote 
to Lord Lyons— 


“ The time has come when the two Govern- 
ments should consider what course had better 
be adopted by both Governments. Her Majesty’s 
Government also think that it is desirable that 
some evidence should be given ,of their cordial 
understanding.” 


After some further communication, the 
noble Earl stated that he agreed that it 
would be advisable 

‘*To convey collectively to Tewfik Pasha the 


assurances of the sympathy and support of 
France and England.”’ 


That led to the draft of the Identical 
Note, which was prepared by M. Gam- 
betta, and submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that appeared to him 
(the Earl of Dunraven) to be included 
in the despatch which he first read to 
their Lordships. The words contained 
in the despatch were very strong and 
very distinct. They conveyed the as- 
surance that the two countries, France 
and England, would be found closely 
associated in the resolve to guard, by 
their united efforts, against all dan- 
gerous complications, and it stated that 
France and England would be united in 
opposing any dangers to which the Go- 
vernment of the Khedive might be ex- 
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osed. The Dual Note was agreed to 

y the noble Earl, but agreed to with 
a reservation. It was not very easy to 
understand whether the noble Earl 
made one or two reservations. In a 
letter to Lord Lyons he stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government assented to the 
draft declaration, with the reservation 
that they must not be considered as 
committing themselves thereby to any 
particular mode of action, if action should 
be necessary. Now, at first sight, that 
would appear as if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment merely reserved to themselves 
the natural right of determining upon 
the mode in which action ought to be 
taken, or of deciding upon the particular 
form in which action ought to be taken ; 
and that was the view of the reservation 
taken by M. Gambetta, because in a 
despatch, dated January 7, he said he 
observed with pleasure— 


“That the only reservation of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen is as to the mode of action 
to be employed by the two countries when 
action is considered necessary, and this is a 
reservation in which we participate.” 


But there was another view of the re- 
servation taken which was mentioned in 
a letter from Lord Lyons to the noble 
Earl, which was received on February 
4th. Lord Lyons there spoke of a con- 
versation which he had with M. de 
Freycinet, who very naturally wanted to 
know what was the meaning of the re- 
servation of the noble Earl, and Lord 
Lyons said— 

“T presume Her Majesty’s Government are 
to be understood as reserving to themselves, as 
a matter of course, the right to determine whe- 
ther action is necessary, but especially to guard 
themselves against being supposed to commit 
themselves to any particular mode of action if 
action should be found to be necessary.”’ 


Now, that was quite another matter. 
That reserve was not only as to the 
mode in which action should be applied, 
but the right to decide whether any 
action of any kind was considered neces- 
sary, and was to be applied. This view 
of the reservation was evidently that of 
the noble Earl, for in a despatch to 
Lord Dufferin he said that— 

“Tt was not true, as reported in the news- 
papers, that the French Government had pro- 


posed to us, or that we had agreed to promise 
the Khedive, material support.” 


It was difficult to understand how two 
great nations like England and France 
could use their united efforts in oppos- 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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ing anything, or could be found opposed 
to causes detrimental to the Khedive, 
if they had determined not to give him 
any material support. But he (the Earl 
of Dunraven) had nothing whatever to 
say against any reservation on that 
ground. It was perfectly right and 
proper that Her Majesty’s Government 
should judge for themselves whether 
action was necessary, and what action 
was necessary. What he really wanted 
to know was, whether the fact of the 
reservation was made known to the 
Khedive; because, if not, it appeared 
to him the meaning of the Note must 
have been entirely misunderstood by the 
Khedive. With the double reservation 
the Note appeared to him (the Earl of 
Dunraven) to mean almost nothing. The 
noble Ear! did not seem to have thought 
very highly of it, if he was correctly 
stated in the French Parliamentary 
Papers to have said, in conversation 
with M. Challemel Lacour, that he 
“never thought it would be of the 
slightest use.” If the Note could not 
be of the slightest use, then what was 
the use of troubling the Sultan and 
Khedive with it? The Sultan, however, 
seemed to have taken a different view of 
it, and thought that it did mean some- 
thing ; because he remonstrated in the 
most vigorous terms, and stated that he 
objected to it altogether, as it was an 
infringement of his Sovereign rights. 
He (the Earl of Dunraven) did not sup- 
pose that if the Note had been read 
with that reservation, the Porte or any 
other Government could possibly sup- 
pose that Sovereign rights were in- 
fringed. But what he (the Earl of 
Dunraven) principally wanted to know 
was whether the reservation of the noble 
Earl, and its proper meaning and cha- 
racter, were incorporated in the Dual 
Note which was presented to the Khedive; 
and, if not, whether the reservation, and 
the meaning of it, was communicated to 
the Khedive at the same time that the 
Dual Note was presented? It appeared 
essential that the House should have 
some information on these points, be- 
cause it was otherwise impossible to 
judge of the meaning of those Parlia- 
mentary Papers which had already been 
presented, and impossible also to judge 
of the motives and action of the Khedive 
and of the Sultan. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by asking the Question of which 
he had given Notice, 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it is 


a somewhat inconvenient course to pur- 
sue to give Notice of one Question and 
then to put another. With regard to 
the Question of which the noble Earl 
has given Notice, taking the interest 
that I know he does on this great and 
important subject, I think he has read 
all the Papers, and that it is from a slip 
of memory he is not aware that the 
Dual Note was included in the Papers 
presented to the House so long ago as 
the 7th of February last. With regard 
to the discussion he has raised, I really 
mean to adhere to what I have already 
stated, unless I am called upon by the 
House to do otherwise—namely, that, 
although individual Peers may think it 
right to make light of, and to invite a 
discussion of, this important question, it 
appears to me that the subject should be 
discussed as a whole, when I shall be 
ee oa to defend the conduct of Her 

ajesty’s Government both with regard 
to the Dual Note and the reservations, 
as well as the other points connected 
with these long negotiations. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Are we to understand that the noble 
Earl declines, on this occasion, to state 
whether the reservation was communi- 
cated to the Khedive ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have not de- 
clined to do anything of the sort. The 
reservation was not communicated to the 
Khedive. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (COLONIAL INQUIRIES) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 1854 to 1880, with respect to Colonial 
Courts of Inquiry—Was presented by The Earl 
of Kimpertey; readl*. (No. 164.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 26th June, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates; Crvit Service Estimarzs, 
£1,617,250, further on account —Crvit Ser- 
vices, Class I.—Pusiic Works anp Bvi.p- 
tncs; Class II,—Satarizs anD EXPENsEs 
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or Crviz Departments; Class III.—Law 
AND Justice; Class IV. — Envcarion, 
Scrence, AND ArT; Class V.—ForEIGN AND 
Cotonrat Services; Class VI.—Non-Errec- 
TIVE AND CHARITABLE Services; Class VII. 
—Miscettangous; Revenve DEPARTMENTS. 

Pustic Brtis — Ordered — Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Borough Funds) *. 

First Reading—Election of Representative Peers 
(Ireland) * [215]. 

Second Reading—Highway Rate and Expendi- 
ture * [209]; Public Health (Fruit-Pickers’ 
Lodgings) * [214]; Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment * [58], discharged. 

Committee—Corn Returns (No. 2) * [193]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Petty Sessions (Ireland) * 

203]. 

pert Blemtatery Education Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (West Ham, &c.)* [196]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
der (No. 4) * [159]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— OO eee 


EGYPT—THE RIOTS AT ALEXANDRIA 
—ACTION OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the House could not 
have the further Papers upon the 
Egyptian Question at an earlier period 
than at present named ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
I am afraid it is quite impossible for 
the Government to make any promise. 
They are now under reference to Lord 
Lyons and Lord Dufferin, and, although 
every exertion will be made, I cannot 
give any assurance on the matter. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
he can state what steps were taken by 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour and Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships under ;his command on 
Sunday, the 11th of June, for the pro- 
tection of British life and property at 
Alexandria; if he can state the dates of 
the arrivals at and departures from 
Alexandria of any of Her Majesty’s 
vessels of war up to the present time 
since the 25th of September 1881, the 
date at which Sir E. Malet recommended 

‘¢That one of Her Majesty's ships of war 
should be stationed at Alexandria during the 
winter,” 


and the class, tonnage, and armament 
of such vessels; and, if he can state 
the periods since September 25th 1881, 
during which there has been no British 
vessel of war in the harbour of Alexan- 
dria? 
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Sir, we have received from Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour despatches relating to 
the occurrences of the 11th, and report- 
ing the steps which he took on that day. 
The House will understand that in the 
present condition of affairs at Alexan- 
dria it is necessary to speak with the 
greatest reserve, and it would be contrary 
to the public interest to produce those 
despatches now; but they will, no doubt, 
be included in Papers to be laid before 
Parliament in duecourse. Unfortunately, 
owing to the sudden and unexpected 
nature of the outbreak, it was impos- 
sible to prevent the attack upon Mr. 
Cookson, and the other casualties which 
occurred soon after the commencement 
of the disorder. I must add that the 
conduct of Sir Beauchamp Seymour and 
of Captain Molyneux, of Her Majesty’s 
ship Jnvincible, who took charge of the 
Consulate when Mr. Cookson was dis- 
abled, has received the entire approval 
of the Admiralty. In answer to the 
hon. Member’s second Question, I have 
to say that the Jnvincible was at Alexan- 
dria on the 19th and 20th of October, 
the Jris from December 3 to January 5, 
and again from March 8 to March 26, 
and the Bacchante from the 5th to the 
26th of March. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
hon. Member has not answered that 
portion of my Question which relates to 
the class, tonnage, and armament of the 
vessels. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member can easily ascertain 
that information for himself. I do not 
think it is desirable that the Government 
should go into particulars of that cha- 
racter. 


ARMY—CASE OF JAMES DOYLE, AN 
INSANE SOLDIER. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is true that 
James Doyle, an Irish soldier, was dis- 
charged from the Royal Artillery some 
weeks ago, he being at the time not of 
sound mind, and was sent, under the care 
of a Bombardier, from Plymouth to the 
county Wicklow, where, his friends 
having gone away, he was turned loose 
to shift for himself; whether he is 
aware that the unfortunate man was 
arrested by the police as a tramp, but was 
immediately liberated on receipt of a 
telegram from the Military authorities 
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at Plymouth ; whether he is aware that 
he has since been brought up before the 
magistrates at Newtown Petty Sessions, 
charged with breaking into an unoccu- 
pied house, and unlawfully making use 
of certain food he found there, and been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour; and, whether he can 
state why this man was not sent to the 
Military Asylum instead of being treated 
in the manner complained of ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I find, Sir, that 
James Doyle enlisted in January last at 
Wicklow for the Royal Artillery. A few 
weeks after his enlistment he was found 
to be imbecile, and was discharged. He 
was taken to his native county by a non- 
commissioned officer, and handed over to 
his sister-in-law, who gave a receipt for 
the balance of his pay, about 15s. There 
is no permanent military asylum, and it 
is the uniform practice to send imbeciles 
to their parishes, whether discharged 
from their regiments or from Netley. 
The War Office has no knowledge of 
what became of the man after he was 
taken over by his relatives. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been ealled to 
the case of James Doyle, a discharged 
artilleryman, as reported in the ‘‘ Wick- 
low Newsletter’ of the 17th instant, as 
follows :— 


“A Lunatic Burglar. 

“James Doyle, a discharged soldier, was 
brought up at Newtown Petty Sessions on re- 
mand, charged by Constable Muore with break- 
ing into a house belonging to Mr. Keene, at 
Tiglin, in the occupation of John Reynolds, and 
unlawfully making use of certain food, &c. 
there on the 26th ult. 

‘« Prisoner (whose face wore a most vacant 
and stupid expression), in reply to a question 
by the Bench as to his motive for breaking into 
the house, said he was benighted, and had no- 
where to stay. He went first to the house next 
door—there were a lot of them empty. 

“Constable Moore proved arresting the 
prisoner in the house. On searching him he 
found nothing but a piece of iron (produced). 

‘** Constable Nealy said the man was arrested 
about a month ago at Rathnew asa tramp. He 
then stated that he was from Plymouth, and 
had been in the Artillery, from which he had 
just received his discharge. The police com- 
municated with the military authorities at 
Plymouth, from whom they received a telegram 
(handed in) stating that the prisoner had re- 
ceived his discharge, and had been sent home 
to Ireland in charge of a bombardier. On receipt 
of the telegram the man was liberated. 

“ The Chairman said the prisoner would be 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour as 4 


vagrant ;” 
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whether he will inquire into the matter 
with a view to having the sentence re- 
mitted, and the unfortunate man trans- 
ferred to an asylum, or otherwise pro- 
perly cared for; and, whether he will 
caution the magistrates to exercise more 
discretion in dealing with such cases in 
future ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have ob- 
tained a report on this case, from which 
I find that the facts appear to be stated 
with substantial accuracy in the news- 
paper. Further inquiry is, however, 
necessary to determine whether or not 
the man is insane, and I have given the 
necessary directions for that purpose. 


FISHERY PIERS (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
M‘FADDEN—INJURY TO NETS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it a fact that a poor fisherman 
named M‘Fadden, in the county Donegal, 
has made several complaints to the Board 
of Works in Ireland, of the loss of a 
train of nets caused by stones being left 
in a fishing pool after the building of 
Gorthalia Pier, without any redress, and 
if he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table a Copy of any Letters received by 
the Board of Works on the subject, and 
of any replies given to such Letters; if 
it be a fact that this poor man has sus- 
tained such loss by reason of such works, 
or of the stones not being properly cleared 
away; and, if he will be compensated 
for such loss, or what steps have been 
taken by the Board of Works in the 
matter ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, six months 
after the works at the pier in question 
were finished, M‘Fadden wrote to com- 
plain that his nets and those of other 
fishermen had been injured by stones 
lying at the bottom of the sea. The 
matter was then inquired into, and it 
was found that there were some loose 
stones in the place indicated, and these 
were at once removed. It is probable 
that they had been washed down by 
recent storms. But if they had been 
left there when the pier was being built, 
the fault was M‘Fadden’s own, as he was 
left in charge of that part of the works, 
with special injunctions to leave no rock 
spoil which could possibly do any damage. 
M‘Fadden did not apply for compensa- 
tion until April, and the case is not one 
in which it could be granted. I have 
examined the Correspondence, and do 
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not think any useful purpose would be 
served by its presentation to Parliament ; 
but the hon. Member can have access to 
it if he desires to peruse it. 


POST OFFICE—RURAL LETTER. 
CARRIERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Is it a fact that a rule is made 
that disqualifies rural letter-carriers who 
have not been telegraph messengers from 
getting appointed as town letter-carriers, 
and if any appointment has been made 
in the General Post Office, Belfast, or 
about to be made, of men who held no 
appointment before (save telegraph 
messengers’ appointments); and, if so, 
what is the reason that they are ap- 
pointed in preference to rural letter- 
carriers holding appointments; and, 
whether he will recommend that all 
rural letter-carriers will get town ap- 
pointments by the seniority of their 
appointments; and, if the rule is made, 
and cannot be rescinded, he will give 
those who have to suffer from the effects 
of it a yearly increase of salary by way 
of recompence for being so disquali- 
fied ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, there is no 
rule which disqualifies rural letter- 
carriers who have not been telegraph 
messengers from being appointed as 
town letter-carriers; but preference is 
given, and I think very properly, to 
town telegraph messengers, who have 
no other position to look to in which 
they can be permanently retained in the 
employment of the Post Office. On the 
other hand, the established rural letter- 
carriers to whom the hon. Member refers 
already hold appointments in the postal 
service, which, subject to good behaviour, 
are permanent. I do not think it would 
be desirable to cut off town telegraph 
messengers from all opportunity of 
getting on the establishment. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE COAST 
AND RIVER FISHERIES TRUST. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
as one of the trustees to aid coast 
fisheries in Ireland, If he would be 
good enough to cause a Return to be 
made of the names of the trustees; the 
dates of their elections; the number of 
meetings held by them during the years 
1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881; the names 
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of the trustees present at each meeting ; 
and the amounts granted by loans to 
fishermen at each such meeting; the 
amount of charitable money originally 
handed over to the said trustees; the 
amount at the end of the year 1881 
standing to their credit, and in what 
securities the amount was invested ; the 
amounts lent by them in each of such 
years; and the amounts repaid to them 
by fishermen during such years? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in conse- 
quence of the Notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber, a meeting has been called of the 
Trustees to-morrow, to consider whether 
the information shall be made public or 
not. Until I know the result of the 
meeting, I cannot answer the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL SERVICE 
BETWEEN LONDONDERRY 
AND GLASGOW. 

Sir THOMAS M‘CLURE asked the 
Postmaster General, What prospect 
there is of the completion of arrange- 
ments for a direct Mail Service between 
the important towns of Londonderry 
and Glasgow ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I regret to say that the 
Department has not yet been able to 
come to terms with the shipowners for 
the conveyance of mail-bags by the 
direct boats between Glasgow or 
Greenock and Londonderry. I shall be 
very glad if we are able to come to 
terms with the shipowners, in which ease 
the service asked for would be estab- 
lished. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
CONFERENCE. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can make any 
statement as to the proceedings of the 
Conference; whether the powers and 
the sittings of the Conference will be 
continued until its decisions have been 
carried into execution ; and, whether any 
steps have been taken to guard the pre- 
ponderance of England and France, in 
accordance with such public declarations 
as those of the late Foreign Minister of 
Austria-Hungary and of the Italian Am- 
bassador that ‘‘ the Austrian and Italian 
Governments had no political interests 
in Egypt?” 


Mr, Le:my 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is not in the power of Her Majesty’s 
Government to make any statement at 
present as to the proceedings of the 
Conference or its duration. They must 
depend on the course of events and the 
views of the Powers. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to suppose 
that there is any occasion to take steps 
for the purpose suggested in the second 
part of the hon. Member’s Question. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
SMALL-POX. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a Report from the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums District, from 
which it appears that a patient named 
John Tynn, who was admitted into the 
Stockwell Hospital on the 17th of May, 
stated ‘‘that he had attended at Guy’s 
Hospital the same morning, and was 
told that he had smallpox;” whether 
it is true that the man came in a Clap- 
ham omnibus from London Bridge to 
Stockwell with the smallpox eruption 
fully out upon his face; and, whether, 
if this be true, he will communicate 
with the authorities of Guy’s Hospital, 
with a view to prevent so reckless a 
neglect of ordinary precautions against 
the spread of infection ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, my attention has 
been called to the report made to the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
District with respect to this case, and 
the Local Government Board are now in 
communication with the authorities of 
Guy’s Hospital on the subject. There 
does not seem to be any question that 
the man went in a Clapham omnibus to 
the hospital; but how he came to be so 
conveyed I have not yet ascertained. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT gave Notice that 
another day he should ask the right 
Gentleman whether he could suggest 
any precautions that would prevent the 
repetition of such an act? 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SUB-CONSTABLE MANNIX. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on investigation of the charge 
of drunkenness on patrol, on the 17th 
March last, against Sub -Constable 
Mannix, of Loughill, in the county of 
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Limerick, County Inspector Henry found 
the charge to be substantially true, and 
whether he, in consequence, reduced to 
the ranks Constable Egan, who was the 
constable of said Sub-Constable Mannix 
on the occasion; whether that finding 
and order were subsequently set aside 
by the authorities in Dublin Castle, and 
upon what grounds; whether Mr. 
Thomas M‘Namara, of Loughill, offered 
himself as a witness to prove said 
charge, but was not examined, and why 
his evidence was refused ; whether Sub- 
Constable Kearney, upon whose report 
said investigation took place, has been 
dismissed from the service, and upon 
what grounds; and, whether any further 
steps will be taken to order a new 
investigation, and to examine Mr. 
M‘Namara, and to have justice done to 
Sub-Constable Kearney ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sub-Constable 
Kearney preferred a charge of drunk- 
enness on patrol against Sub-Constable 
Mannix. The charge was investigated 
by a Court of Inquiry, who found the 
sub-constable not guilty, and com- 
pletely exonerated him. County In- 
spector Henry had nothing to say to the 
case. He was not a member of the 
Court of Inquiry, and he did not make 
any report or inflict any punishment on 
Constable Eganin the case. Mr. M‘Na- 
mara was not examined as a witness. 
It was known that his evidence was 
mere hearsay, and he was not even 
brought forward as a witness by the 
solicitor for Sub-Constable Kearney, who 
had preferred the charge. This was the 
second occasion on which this sub-con- 
stable had been found guilty, within a 
few months, of preferring false and 
scandalous charges against comrades, 
and for this he was dismissed. No fur- 
ther steps will be taken to order a new 
investigation. 


INDIA—INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW 
CONSOLIDATION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether, in 
view of the changed condition of India 
since the commencement of the century, 
he will take advantage of the pending 
consolidation of the Indian Criminal 


Law to advise the Indian Legislative 
Council to pass a measure granting the 
right of a public trial to any native of 
India who has been imprisoned by the 
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warrant of the Viceroy for more than 
twelve months, or whose property has 
been sequestrated for a similar period ; 
and, whether he will also limit the power 
of issuing such warrants of imprison- 
ment and sequestration of goods to the 
Governor General in Council alone ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, there was at this moment 
no consolidation of the Indian Criminal 
Law pending. The Act 10 of 1882, 
which was an Act to consolidate and 
amend the Law relating to the Criminal 
Procedure, had already been passed by 
the Council of the Governor General of 
India, and received the assent of the 
Governor General on the 6th March 
last. The Act 8 of 1882, which was an 
Act to amend the Indian Penal Code, 
had also been passed, and received the 
assent of the Governor General on the 
2nd March. As he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) stated the other day, war- 
rants which were issued under special 
regulations could only be issued by the 
Governor General in Council. They were 
only issued on a very special reason of 
State policy, and entirely related to po- 
litical matters. They were not used at 
all in the administration of the ordinary 
Criminal Law. He had not full and 
complete information on the subject ; 
but, so far as he could ascertain, there 
were very few persons now detained 
under these special powers. It was ne- 
cessary, naturally, after the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny, and at the time of the Wahaby 
Conspiracy, to exercise these powers to 
some extent as regards the Natives of 
India, but since that time he believed 
they had been very rarely applied to 
British subjects; and in the cases where 
they had been exercised, it was more 
frequently in regard to subjects of Na- 
tive States who had made themselves 
liable to punishment for political of- 
fences, and who, if the Government of 
India had not dealt with them, would 
probably have been dealt with much 
more severely in their own States. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
noble Marquess would have any objection 
to lay upon the Table a Return showing 
the number of Natives who had been 
arrested under these warrants and kept 
without trial ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the Home Government had no 
information on the subject, and he 
doubted very much whether the Indian 
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Government would deem it desirable to 
furnish the information asked for. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
noble Marquess would make an appli- 
cation to the Indian Government on the 
subject ? 

Tae Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he had already stated that he 
had made such an inquiry, and that he 
could not pledge himself as to what the 
answer of the Indian Government would 
be. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
noble Marquess would have any objec- 
tion to lay a Copy of the terms of his 
application upon the Table ? 

{No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


CRIMINAL LAW — MISCARRIAGE OF 
JUSTICE—CASE OF CHARLES FROST. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is true that Charles Frost has 
been twice convicted of crimes he has 
never committed, once in 1866, when he 
was sentenced to ten years’ penal ser- 
vitude, but was released after fifteen 
months, his innocence being established ; 
and again in 1878, when his sentence 
was fifteen years, another ‘‘ free pardon” 
being granted in 1880 upon the same 
grounds, viz., innocence; and, if he 
can state what compensation he pro- 
poses to grant to this unfortunate man? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the case was still under con- 
sideration. As he had stated the other 
day, employment had been obtained for 

‘the man by the Government, but he had 
left it of his own accord. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
the information which influenced the 
Alderman in his observations when the 
man came before him, but which had not 
been made public, was furnished by the 
Home Office or by Scotland Yard? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he knew nothing about that. 

Mr. MACFARLANE gave Notice that 
in a few days he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what decision had been ar- 
rived at in reference to this case. 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYES—TELEGRAPH 
AND SORTING CLERKS. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, under 
Section 7 of the scheme set forth in the 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Postmaster General’s Letter to the 
Treasury of June 13th 1881 (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 286, of Session 
1881), for the improvement of the pay 
of Post Office telegraphists and sorting 
clerks, it was intended that overtime 
work on Sundays should be in all cases 
separately accounted and paid for; whe- 
ther he approves of such a construction 
of that section as reckons Sunday over- 
time work in substitution of time not 
worked out on any of the other six days 
of the week; whether, under the said 
scheme, sorting clerks are properly re- 
quired to do always fifty hours work per 
week without overtime pay, and without 
regard being had tothe number of such 
hours that may fall upon the Sunday; 
whether it is the fact that, under the 
above construction of the scheme, sort- 
ing clerks are in some cases required to 
do as much as thirteen hours per month 
of Sunday duty, without receiving any 
payment for overtime; and, whether he 
will issue such instructions as will in- 
sure compliance with the real intentions 
of the scheme ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, a sorting clerk 
and telegraphist is liable for the per- 
formance of an average of two hours’ 
duty on each Sunday, so that the at- 
tendance does not exceed eight hours in 
four consecutive Sundays, and a separate 
record is kept of this attendance. In- 
cluding the two hours on Sunday, he 
must perform 50 hours’ work a-week. I 
am not aware that this rule has been 
departed from in the manner implied by 
the hon. Member; but if he will give 
me any specific information about any 
individual case, I shall be glad to inquire 
into it. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND) — MR. 
OWEN (THE ARCHITECT) AND THE 
IRISH CIVIL SERVICE BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the fol- 
lowing observations of Lord Crichton’s 
Committee of 1878 :— 

‘* We consider it a matter of regret that the 
Board of Works’ architect, Mr. Owen, should, 
in spite of the Treasury Minute of 31st August 
1846, hold the position of chairman of a Build- 
ing Society. * * * It is in evidence the 
Government loans for cottages compete ‘in a 
certain sense’ with the operations of Building 
Societies. * * * We think, therefore, that, 
as private interests must be made subservient 
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to public interests, the architect should, even at 
a personal sacrifice, be required to withdraw 
from the direction of the Civil Service Building 
Society ;”’ 
whether Mr. Owen is still a director of 
the Irish Civil Service Permanent Build- 
ing Society ; and, what course the Trea- 
sury propose to adopt in the matter? 
Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, my attention 
has been called to this case by the 
Question of the hon. Member, and I 
find that Mr. Owen is still a Director of 
the Irish Civil Service Permanent Build- 
ing Society. This is one of a class of 
cases which will require the early and 
careful consideration of the Government. 
It may be remembered that this subject 
was thought important enough to be 
examined into and considered by a Se- 
lect Committee of the last Parliament, 
which, however, was prevented by the 
Dissolution of 1880 from arriving at con- 
clusions upon it. 


STATE OF TRELAND—THE AFFRAY AT 
BALLINA—THE BOY MELODY. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the manner in which the juries 
were empanelled in the case of the boy 
Melody, at Ballina, and the exclusion of 
jurors on religious and political grounds; 
if he can state what compensation the 
Government has given to the family of 
Melody, and the families of those who 
were wounded in the recent affray ; and, 
whether he can now give the House an 
assurance that the services of Sub-In- 
spector Ball have been entirely dispensed 
with ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: My right hon. 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
having had the depositions taken be- 
fore the Coroner in this case under his 
consideration, bas thought it right to 
direct the Crown Solicitor to have an 
application made to the magistrates to 
receive information against Sub-Inspec- 
tor Ball for the manslaughter of Melody. 
Pending these proceedings the Govern- 
ment cannot move further in the matter. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — VACCINATION — 
MEMORANDUM OF DR. SWEETING. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 

dent of the Local Government Board, 

Whether, in pursuance of an order of 

the Managers ofthe Metropolitan Asylum 
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District, he has received from the ma- 
nagers a Copy of a Memorandum on 
Vaccination, by Dr. Sweeting, late medi- 
cal superintendent of the Fulham Small 
Pox Hospital, addressed to the mana- 
gers; and, whether, considering the im- 
portance of informing the public mind 
upon the subject, he has any objection 
to lay a Copy of this Memorandum upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, a Copy of the 
Memorandum addressed by Dr. Sweeting 
to the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District has been received by the 
Local Government Board, and I quite 
agree with the hon. Member as to the 
importance of informing the public mind 
on the subject of vaccination. The Me- 
morandum, however, is not even ad- 
dressed to the Local Government Board, 
but to a local authority, and it would 
not be consistent with the ordinary 
practice of the Board to present such a 
document with a view to its being printed 
and circulated at the public expense. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—OMAGH GAOL— 
WIDOW OF CAPTAIN DISNEY. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What provision the Government 
intend making for the widow of the late 
Captain Disney, Governor of Omagh 
Gaol, county Tyrone, who lost his life 
through the defective sanitary condition 
of that prison ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have just re- 
ceived a communication from the Trea- 
sury, which Department sanctions a gra- 
tuity to Captain Disney’s widow to the 
amount of one year’s salary—namely, 
£200. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that he 
regarded the compensation proposed to 
be given as so utterly inadequate that he 
should call the attention of the House 
to the matter when the Estimates came 
on for discussion. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ARMS’ LICENCES. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that, after the passing 
of the Arms Act, the Hon. M. J. F french, 
R.M., Cashel, called a meeting of the 
magistrates attending the Cashel Petty 
Sessions at a club-room known as the 


Rock Club, Cashel, at which he (the 
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Hon. M. Ffrench) issued to the justices 
there assembled a request that they 
should abstain from signing certificates 
for licence to have arms where demanded, 
thereby completely nullifying the fourth 
section of the Arms Act, and whether 
such request has been strictly adhered 
to, save in one case, where the signatory 
happened to be the sole absentee on the 
occasion referred to; whether it is a fact 
that, at a petty sessions held at Fethard, 
county Tipperary, on the 22nd of May, 
a magistrate sitting on the bench, Major 
Purcell, Rowan, applied for a gun licence 
for his brother-in-law, Charles Black- 
moor, Esq., Montlestown Castle, a gen- 
tleman holding fee simple property over 
£400 per annum; whether the stipen- 
diary magistrate, the Hon. Mr. Ffrench, 
asked if applicant had paid his rent; 
and whether, on being informed that 
Mr. Blackmoor had no rent to pay, the 
application was refused, on the grounds 
‘‘that he (Mr. Ffrench) had heard that 
Mr. Blackmoor had attended Land 
League meetings;’’ whether it is true 
that a farmer, named John Quigley, 
tenant to Richard Pennefather Lloyd, 
county Roscommon, who holds property 
in the county Tipperary, applied for a 
gun licence at the Fethard Petty Sessions 
held on the 22nd May; whether, in a 
catechetical examination, which the Hon. 
M. J. Ffrench has adopted, it was elicited 
that the applicant had paid his rent, 
but, owing to an error of deducting the 
poor rates on the valuation and not on 
the rent paid, a trifling sum of three 
shillings and fourpence remained due; 
and, whether, until such trifling sum was 
paid, the stipendiary magistrate refused 
to grant a licence, notwithstanding that 
the tenant and landlord are on the most 
friendly terms, as appeared from the 
letter of the landlord to tenant, pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN ; Sir, I have ob- 
tained a report from the Hon. Mr. 
Ffrench, the Resident Magistrate re- 
ferred to in this Question, from which I 
find that there is no ground for the state- 
ment made in the first paragraph of it, 
as he called no such meeting of magis- 
trates, either at the Rock Club or any- 
where else. With regard to the second 
and third paragraphs, what appeared to 
have happened was that an informal 
application, written in pencil on a scrap 
of paper, was handed to Mr. Ffrench, 
asking for licences for Charles and John 
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Blackmore. He knew of no such per- 
son as John Blackmore, but having made 
inquiry he issued licences to Charles and 
Henry Blackmore on the19thinstant. He 
has no recollection of having asked any 
question with regard to their rent. In 
reply to the remainder of the Question, 
it appears that he was applied to by 
John Quigley for an arms licence. He 
did make some inquiries from the appli- 
cant with regard to his rent, and finding 
that he owed his landlord a sum of 
3s. 4d., he advised him to pay it off at 
once, the amount was so small, and to 
come again for an arms licence. I will, 
however, refer to Dublin to see whether 
a different system cannot be adopted. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
CLAUSE 19—ADVANCES TO IRISH 
TENANT FARMERS. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
Whether the nineteenth Clause of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act empowers the 
Board of Works to advance to tenant 
farmers sums of less than £100, for the 
purpose of enabling them to carry out 
the orders of the Land Commissioners 
and Sub-Commissioners relating to la- 
bourers’ cottages and allotments; whe- 
ther it is true that the Board of Works 
have hitherto omitted to avail them- 
selves of the power thus given them 
under the Act; whether the difficulty 
experienced by tenant farmers in ob- 
taining these loans has contributed to 
the failure of the nineteenth Clause; 
and, whether the Government will take 
such steps as will insure the Board of 
Works availing themselves of the power 
of granting small advances to tenant 
farmers for the purpose of carrying out 
the orders of the Commissioners and 
Sub-Commissioners under Clause 19? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, no difficulties 
have been thrown in the way of appli- 
cations for loans under the 19th clause of 
the Land Act. Only seven have, however, 
as yet been received. In two of these 
it was not stated that the application 
was made under the order of Court, and 
they were therefore treated as coming 
under the 31st clause. When the error 
was detected a copy of the Court’s order, 
as is necessary, was asked for in each 
case ; and upon receipt of this the loans 
were sanctioned. In a third case the 
loan has been sanctioned, but the tenant 
now appears to wish to evade the ne- 
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cessity of building. In the four other 
cases, which have been received com- 
paratively recently, the Court’s order 
was sought for without loss of time; but 
in spite of reminders none of them have 
yet been received. In the meantime, 
however, the cases have been referred 
to the Inspectors for report. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
PROTOCOLE DESINTERESSEMENT. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the statement made by 
M. de Freycinet in the French Chamber 
that— 


“The Powers have signed a self-denying 
Protocol whereby each Power debars itself from 
secking in Egypt any territorial or other ad- 
vantage apart from the other Powers,” 
is correct; if so, whether this self- 
denying Protocol was proposed to the 
other Powers by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as was the case with the Proto- 
cole de Désintéressement signed in 1880 ; 
whether the Protocol referred to by M. de 
Freycinet would, if signed by England, 
preclude Her Majesty’s Government from 
opposing a proposal for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Canal, it being a part of 
Egyptian territory; and, whether the 
Protocoles de Désintéressement of 1840 
and 1880, which have been cited by Her 
Majesty’s Government as precedents for 
the Protocol now proposed, referred to 
questions in which Eengland was not 
specially concerned, as she is in the 

resent case, owing to her predominant 
interest in the Suez Canal as her direct 
road to India ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Protocol was proposed jointly by Eng- 
land and France to the other Powers. 
There is nothing in the terms of it that 
would preclude Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from opposing any such proposal 
as that suggested by the hon. Member if 
it were made. The hon. Member must 
form his own opinion as to the degree 
in which England was concerned in the 
questions referred to in the Protocols of 
1840 and 1880. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the following information is correct :— 

‘* Ragheb Pacha has addressed a letter to the 
Italian Consul General, who is the senior mem- 
ber or doyen of the Consular body, inviting him 
and his colleagues who may happen to be ‘ in- 
terested’ in the massacre of the 11th instant, to 
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appoint their delegates on the Commission of 
Inquiry. Ragheb demands that these delegates 
be furnished with full, and not,as previously, 
with limited powers, necessitating constant 
references to their respective Governments ?” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have not heard of this invitation being 
addressed by Ragheb Pasha to the 
Italian Consul General. The British 
Consular authorities in Egypt have been 
instructed, if such a Commission is cor- 
stituted by Ragheb Pasha, to hold them- 
selves aloof from it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With reference to his statement that 
Her Majesty’s Government have no con- 
trol over the number or salaries of the 
Foreign officials employed in Egypt; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will raise any objection to a dimi- 
nution of the number and reduction of 
the salaries of such Foreign officials by 
the Egyptian Government ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
decline to give any answer binding Her 
Majesty’s Government on a supposed 
case which has not arisen. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would be bound by any decision of the 
Constantinople Conference which might 
be in conflict with the separate interest 
of Great Britain as distinguished from 
the interests of the other powers ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
cannot make beforehand any declaration 
as to the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government would pursue with regard 
to decisions which may or may not be 
arrived at by the Conference. The 
doctrine as to the majority of Powers 
binding the minority will be found in 
any ordinary text-book on International 


aw. 

Mr. MAC IVER would, with the 
permission of the hon. Baronet, put the 
same Question in a different form— 
namely, Whether it was the intention of 
the Government to treat the interests of 
Great Britain as identical with those of 
France ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
notanswer that Question without Notice, 
but even if Notice were given, I do not 
think it would be desirable to answer it. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the expenses and outlays of 
the British Government incident to the 
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present condition of Egypt would be 
chargeable to the Egyptian Treasury ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
not at present prepared to define the 
claims which Her Majesty’s Government 
will have to make upon the Egyptian 
Government. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether 
the expenses and outlay of the Egyptian 
Government consequent upon the present 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
would be borne by the British Treasury ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—SUPPOSED CASE OF PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA AT PRESTON, SUSSEX: 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If his 
attention has been called to the exclu- 
sion, on Thursday the 22nd of June, of 
cattle from the Royal Counties Agricul- 
tural Show at Preston, near Brighton, 
on the ground of a supposed case of 
pre yeeenenis in the neighbour- 

ood; and, whether it is a fact that 
Preston is, or is about to be, declared an 
infected district within the meaning of 
the Cattle Disease Prevention Act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Privy 
Council have no information as to the 
exclusion of cattle from the Royal 
Counties Agricultural Show at Preston, 
near Brighton, beyond what has ap- 
peared in the newspapers. The cattle 
appear to have been withdrawn by the 
Society or by the owners in consequence 
of the existence of pleuro-pneumonia in 
the borough of Brighton; but the Privy 
Council, having considered the question, 
decided there was nothing to justify 
them in stopping the show. The local 
authority have declared infected places, 
which include all the premises where 
the disease has appeared ; but there has 
been no idea of declaring the parish of 
Preston an infected area. Representa- 
tions against the holding of the show 
have been made; but we have refused 
to interfere, as there was nothing to 
warrant us in stopping the show. 


IRELAND—PRISONERS DETAINED 
UNDER THE STATUTE 34 EDWARD III. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that Miss 
Hogan, Miss O’Neill, and Mrs. Hanlon 
are still imprisoned in Tralee Gaol under 
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the Statute of Edward III.; whether 
there are any exceptional circumstances 
in their case that they have not been re- 
leased with Father Feehan, Mrs. Moore, 
Miss O’Connor, Miss Kirk, and Mr. 
Abraham ; whether it is true that there 
is no reception-room in the gaol, and that 
they are obliged to receive visits stand- 
ing at the large iron gate of the prison, 
in the open air, and exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, while the 
visitor stands about fifteen feet away, at 
another iron gate; whether the male 
convict prisoners do not frequently pass 
this gate to their work, and so interrupt 
the visit; whether the entrance of any 
visitor, prisoner, messenger, or warder to 
the gaol interrupts the visit; whether 
the Government proposes to remedy this 
state of things; and, whether it be true 
that, though those ladies have now been 
imprisoned two months, they have not 
been allowed to communicate with one 
another ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the three 
persons referred to in the first paragraph 
of this Question are still imprisoned in 
Tralee Gaol, in default of finding bail. 
There was nothing exceptional in their 
cases ; but there was an appeal pending 
before the Queen’s Bench when the other 
cases were considered by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The appeal has been dismissed, 
and the cases will now be considered by 
His Excellency. The Prisons Board is 
making inquiry into the allegations con- 
tained in the remainder of the Question. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—STATE OF 
HEALTH AND VISIT TO THIS 
COUNTRY. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that intelligence has 
reached the Government to the effect 
that the health of Cetewayo is so much 
affected by his captivity that, unless he 
is speedily released, his life will be in 
serious danger ; and, whether it is true 
that he is coming to England ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, in 
reply to the first Question, I can only 
say that all the intelligence of that 
nature we have got is contained in the 
Blue Book already before the House. 
With regard to the second Question, it 
is perfectly true that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, after consultation with Sir 
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Henry Bulwer, have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no longer any reason 
for postponing the promised visit of 
Cetewayo to England; and instructions 
have been sent to Sir Hercules Robinson 
to take the necessary steps, and to in- 
form Cetewayo that this visit in no way 
commits the Government as to its future 
course. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
any despatches on the subject will be 
presented, or how we shall know in what 
way and why Sir Henry Bulwer has 
changed his opinion ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The com- 
munications are telegraphic, and I 
should think there would be no objec- 
tion whatever to laying them on the 
Table. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
May I ask if Sir Henry Bulwer has 
changed his opinion ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: He has 
simply conveyed his concurrence to 
bringing Cetewayo to England. His 
detailed opinion is not before us. 

Cotonet MAKINS: May I ask where 
the sable Monarch will reside when he is 
in this country ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. ] 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE LADIES’ 
LAND LEAGUE. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following, 
published in the ‘‘ New Ross Standard ” 
of 17th June, purporting to bea resolu- 
tion of the Ladies’ Land League at 
Carrigbyrne :— 


‘‘That we regret to learn that grass-grabbing 
still goes on in this district, and we are sorry 
to find so many men steeped in selfish slavish- 
ness at the present time as to take the grass of 
obnoxious landlords ; 

‘« That we are sorry to record that a certain 
Wexford cattle dealer goes about in this district 
buying the cattle of grass-grabbers, and if we 
find that he comes out in this neighbourhood 
again, we shall be under the necessity of 
publishing his name ; 

“List of grass grabbing snakes — John 
Corish, Pat Mullins, Joe Dalton, Foulksmills,”’ 


and ten other names, with addresses; 
and, whether any steps are or will be 
taken, in consequence, with a view to 
restore industry and order in the dis- 
trict ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the atten- 


tion of Government has been given to 
the matters referred to in the Question 
of the hon. Baronet. Measures have 
been taken to protect life and property 
in the district. I am afraid that is all 
the Government can undertake to do. 


Land Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
APPEALS UNDER THE LAND ACT. é 
Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is the fact that, in the appeal 
cases under the Land Act recently heard 
at Castlebar, the report of the official 
valuator was completely ignored by the 
Land Commissioners, who fixed the rents 
at a sum considerably lower than that 
recommended by him ; whether he stated 
that in the large majority of these cases 
no improvements whatever were visible; 
whether great dissatisfaction on the 
part of the landowners exists in this 
district at the manner in which these 
appeals have been dealt with ; and, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table a Return 
of the appeals tried before the Land 
Commissioners up to the present date, 
specifying—(1) old rent; (2) judicial 
rent; (3) rent fixed by judicial valu- 
ator, stating whether he certifies that 
there are any improvements; and (4) 
appeal rent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Irish 
Land Commissioners inform me that, in 
deciding on appeal cases at Castlebar, 
they gave their judgments on their own 
responsibility, after hearing the evi- 
dence and considering the reports of 
the valuer, and they must decline to 
enter further into the matter. They have 
no knowledge whatever of their deci- 
sions having given dissatisfaction. If 
the hon. Member wishes to move for a 
Return showing (1) the old rent of a 
holding, (2) the rent fixed by order of 
the Sub-Commission, and @) the rent 
fixed by the Court of Appeal, I have no 
objection to letting him have it; but I 
cannot consent to give him the reports 
of the official valuers. 

Mr. DILLON asked if there would 
be any objection to include in the Return 
the two columns which, he believed, 
originally appeared in the one furnished 
to the Commissioners themselves con- 
taining the valuations of the tenants’ and 
landlords’ valuators respectively ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he could not 
promise that. Any question which had 
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reference to the Land Commission must 
be referred to the Commission. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would repeat 
his Question on Monday next. 


State of Ireland— 


LAW AND POLICE — THREATENING 
LETTERS—CASE OF MR. JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM. 


Mr. O’;CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware that on 
the 15th instant Mr. John Cunningham, 
of 17, Thornhill Square, Islington, was 
visited at his residence by three detec- 
tives from Scotland Yard, who charged 
him with being concerned in the sending 
of a threatening letter; whether he is 
aware that the charge against Mr. Cun- 
ningham proved utterly groundless; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
Mr. Cunningham is an officer of Inland 
Revenue, and therefore liable to be in- 
juriously affected by the unjust suspicion 
cast upon him, the Home Department 
will cause a full inquiry to be made into 
the matter ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that a threatening letter was 
sent to a person in Ireland which had 
been seein in London. Inquiries were 
made on the subject of the posting of 
the letter, and some detectives called 
on Mr. John Cunningham, but there 
was no charge brought against him. 
From the report he had received, it ap- 

eared that the whole matter was con- 

ucted considerately by the officers who 
ealled upon Mr. Cunningham, and no- 
thing personally offensive was said or 
done to him. On the contrary, the parties 
were on such friendly terms that they 
shook hands when parting. As to his 
suffering for these inquiries, he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Inland Revenue 
Officers, who were tlie employers of Mr. 
Cunningham, assuring him that nothing 
of the kind occurred, as they believed 
he had nothing to do with the writing of 
the letter. 

Mr. HEALY: Is it because Mr. Cun- 
ningham is a Government official that 
the detectives called upon him, or would 
they have called upon him if he were an 
ordinary member of the public? Has 
the introduction of the French system 
been sanctioned by the Home Secre- 
tary ? 

[No reply was given to this Ques- 
tion. ] 
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NAVY— PENSIONS TO DOCKYARD 
WORKMEN. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the question 
of increased retiring allowance to the 
hired workmen in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard can now be considered ; whether he 
is aware of the disadvantages and hard- 
ships under which they labour under the 
present system by being too old to be 
placed on the Establishment and dis- 
charged at an age when unfitted for 
private employment; and,whether a more 
nearly equal basis with established work- 
men in the various branches of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service cannot be adopted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the question of retiring allowance 
or gratuity to hired workmen on dis- 
charge was considered in 1876, when a 
new and improved scale was adopted, 
and there is no present intention of re- 
considering it. As to the comparative 
advantages of established and non-estab- 
lished men, it is, of course, a matter 
of opinion what constitutes a precise 
balance; but it is believed that those 
advantages are pretty fairly distributed 
at present. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE ORANGE 
ANNIVERSARIES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, following upon a public appeal 
and resolution of the Land League in 
the month of June last year, the in- 
habitants of Ulster, on the occasions of 
the Orange anniversaries in July, con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner 
that no serious breach of the peace 
resulted from the celebration of the 
anniversaries ; whether the Government 
apprehend any breaches of the peace 
next month in Ulster, in connection 
with the celebration of the Orange an- 
niversaries; and, whether, the Land 
League being now suppressed, the Go- 
vernment mean to take any, and, if so, 
what, special steps to prevent the cele- 
bration of the Orange anniversaries 
from resulting in breaches of the peace 
and possible loss of life? 

Lorpv ARTHUR HILL: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would also answer 
a Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. It is to the following 
effect :— Whether it is not the case that 
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of late years, before the Land League 
was established, the July celebrations in 
the North have been celebrated with an 
entire absence of party and sectarian 
animosity ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Question of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
only appeared on Saturday, and I have, 
consequently, had but little time to make 
inquiries; I believe, however, that the 
influence of the Land League was used 
in the direction indicated by the Ques- 
tion. In reply to the latter part of the 
Question, and to the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion, I may say that the Irish Executive, 
under both past and present Govern- 
ments, have always taken care that a 
sufficient number of Resident Magis- 
trates, with an adequate Constabulary 
force, should, on the occasions of these 
anniversaries, be on the spot to preserve 
the peace. The same course will be 
taken next month. Someserious breaches 
of the peace have, I think, occurred in 
connection with the celebrations even in 
late years. 


IRELAND—PRISONERS DETAINED 
UNDER THE STATUTE 34 EDWARD III. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has yet been able to complete his 
inquiries into the operation of the Act 
of the 34th of Edward the Third in 
Treland, and if he will state the names 
of the persons still imprisoned in virtue 
of that Act, and the gaols in which they 
are confined; and, whether the Execu- 
tive intend to leave those persons in 
prison to complete the terms of their 
sentences, although others charged with 
like offences, and imprisoned under the 
authority of the same Statute, have been 
restored to freedom ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I assume that 
the hon. Member limits his Question to 
the cases of persons in custody in con- 
nection with the land agitation. There 
are 10 such cases, and they are as 
follows:—Joseph M. Johnson, Dun- 
dalk Prison; Daniel O’Loughlin, Denis 
Hogan, John Macnamara, Galway 
Prison; John Beehan, Timothy Kett, 
Patrick Dunne, Limerick Prison ; Mar- 
garet Hogan, Anne Hanlon, Bridget 
O’Neill, Tralee Prison. 

Mr. SEXTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the latter part of the 
Question ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot give 
any general answer as to the course the 
Government intend to pursue in these 
cases. They will consider every case on 
its own merits. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have the Irish Go- 
vernment these cases under considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Lord Lieu- 
tenant always has his attention taken 
up with the cases of the ‘ suspects” as 
well as with the cases of persons con- 
fined under the Act of Edward III. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL COURTS 
—ALEXANDRIA WATERWORKS, 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
sretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the following statement, pub- 
lished by the ‘‘Times’’ newspaper, be 
true, viz.— 

“Two years ago Mr. Cotterill, consulting 
engineer of an irrigation company, was sum- 
moned before the International Tribunals by 
three Saidi fellaheen for an alleged debt. The 
verdict was in favour of the defendant, and the 
fellaheen were condemned in costs. Yesterda 
(the 22nd instant) they sought out Mr. Cotterill. 
and demanded payment of their claim, threaten- 
ing him with deathif he refused. They declined 
to leave his side, even mounting into his car- 
riage. Mr. Cotterill went to the British Oon- 
sulate ;”” 


if, upon the advise of the British Con- 
sul, Mr. Cotterill has left the country ; 
and, if the Government will take steps 
to support the authority of the Inter- 
national Court, and protect the property 
of British subjects; if he is aware that, 
within the last few days, the Governor 
of Alexandria informed an English gen- 
tleman that Arabi Pasha has threatened 
to seize hostages, including the persons 
of British subjects; and, if it be true 
that, in consequence of his threat, the 
engineers of the Alexandria Water- 
works have left Egypt? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have no in- 
formation as to the alleged legal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Cotterill, or of his 
having been advised to leave the coun- 
try. In reply to an inquiry addressed 
to Sir Beauchamp Seymour, he has re- 
ported that Mr. Cotterill has gone to 
Naples, and that Mr. Cornish is at the 
Alexandria Waterworks, and intends re- 
maining there. He adds that neither he 
nor Her Majesty’s Consul is aware of 
any threat having been made to seize 
hostages. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Can the hon. 
Baronet inform the House whether there 
is any truth in the statement generally 
circulated that Arabi Pasha has received 
a decoration from the Sultan ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
does not arise out of the Question on 
the Paper; but, having made that pro- 
test, I may say it is the fact. 

Mr. G. ELLIOT: I will ask a Ques- 
tion which does arise out of the Ques- 
tion on the Paper. Is it correct that 
Arabi Pasha has a list of European 
officials who will not be permitted to 
leave Egypt? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already answered that portion of the 
Question. I stated that neither Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour nor Her Majesty’s 
Consul is aware of any threat having 
been made to seize hostages. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS—CARE OF AND 
PRESERVATION. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken to carry out the unanimous reso- 
lution of the House that, pending the 
passage ‘‘of a general measure dealing 
with the ancient monuments of the 
kingdom,” and in order, as far as possi- 
ble, to protect them from further injury, 
it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should appoint one or more 
inspectors with authority to inspect and 
report upon such ancient monuments? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I may 

oint out to my hon. Friend that I have 
introduced a measure on the subject of 
ancient monuments, and that one part 
of it will authorize the Government to 
appoint Inspectors. As the measure in 
no way interferes with the rights of 
owners without their consent, I was in 
hopes that it would not meet with oppo- 
sition; but the right hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) gave Notice 
of opposition before the Bill was in the 
hands of Members. I am not without 
hopes that when he has read the Bill he 
will withdraw his block. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 
PATRICK DUFFY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Patrick Duffy, of Belmullet, 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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county Mayo, has now been a year in 
custody under the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act; and, whe- 
ther there is anything in the condition 
of the Belmullet district, or in the case 
of Mr. Duffy, toprevent the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from now releasing him, after 
enduring the exceptionally prolonged 
term of a year’s imprisonment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this case is 
under the consideration of His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any works in connection with 
the proposed Channel Tunnel are being 
still carried on? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War has 
referred this Question tome. The facts 
of the case are as follows :—On April 1 
last the Board of Trade wrote to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hythe (Sir 
Edward Watkin), the Chairman of the 
Submarine Continental Railway Com- 
pany, calling upon him to discontinue 
the experimental works while inquiries 
were pending. On the Sth, the hon. 
Baronet appealed to me by telegraph to 
allow the works to proceed a short dis- 
tance, as the stoppage would endanger 
life, and I sanctioned such works as 
might be necessary to prevent this dan- 
ger, adding that I had appointed an 
Inspecting Officer to visit the works 
at once and arrange what works were 
necessary. This visit was, however, put 
off bythe Company. Again, on May 3, 
the Company were informed that the 
Chief Inspecting Officer, accompanied by 
the Solicitor to the Board of Trade, had 
been directed to proceed to the spot and 
make themselves acquainted as to the 
position and progress of the operations. 
This visit was also put off by the hon. 
Baronet, as was one suggested by the 
Board of Trade for any day not later 
than the idth of May. Subsequently, 
arrangements were made with the Com- 
pany for the visit of inspection to take 
place on the 27th of May, and again on 
the 10th of June and on June 24. These 
appointments have, however, always 
been postponed before the day fixed, 
under one pretext or another ; and I am 
now in consultation with the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown as to the steps that 
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should be taken under the circumstances, 
in order to insure an inspection, without 
which it is impossible for me to answer 
the hon. Member’s Question. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Have the 
works been going on during these two 
months ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am with- 
out any positive information on the 
subject. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—OPENING 
OF LETTERS. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther letters are still being opened in the 
Irish Post Office ; and, if so, what pre- 
cautions are taken to insure that they 
are not opened by subordinate officials for 
curiosity or with a dishonest purpose ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Irish Post Office is not under my control, 
and if it were, for the reasons I have 
already given to the House, I should not 
feel it my duty to give the hon. Member 
any information on the subject. 

Mr. DILLON: I put this Question 
to the Postmaster General a few days 
ago, and he referred me to the Home 
Secretary. If the Irish Post Office is 
not under the control of the Home Secre- 
tary, under whose control is it ? 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
under the control of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. The rest of the postal system of 
the United Kingdom is under the control 
of the Secretary of State ; but whether 
the Question is asked with reference to 
the Irish Post Office or the English Post 
Office, the answer is the same. The 
Government would not feel justified in 
giving any answer to a Question of this 
kind. 

Mr. DILLON: I will put the Ques- 
tion to the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
on Thursday next. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With regard to the Despatch (Egypt, 
No. 7) from Sir E. Malet to Lord Gran- 
ville, dated Cairo, May 14th, in which 
Sir E. Malet informs his Lordship that— 

‘“‘His French colleague and himself think 
that the political advantage of the arrival of the 
combined squadron at Alexandria is so great as 


to override in consideration the danger which 
it might possibly cause to Europeans in Cairo ;” 


whether he can inform the House what 
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was the political advantage referred to; 
and, whether that political advantage 
has been obtained ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
leave the hon. Member to form his own 
opinions. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Sir, I think I 
have a right to receive at least a cour- 
teous answer, and if it is necessary for 
me to conclude with a Motion I will do 
so. This is a matter of very great im- 
portance and is capable of being an- 
swered in a straightforward manner. In 
the Papers laid on the Table it appears 
that Sir Edward Malet telegraphed to 
Lord Granville, saying that his French 
Colleague and himself thought that the 
political advantages of the arrival of the 
combined Squadrons at Alexandria would 
be so great as to override in considera- 
tion the danger which it might possibly 
cause to Europeans at Cairo. Now, I 
was under the impression, as I believe 
the House was, that the despatch of the 
Fleets to Alexandria was to protect life 
and property ; but I find here the autho- 
rized Agent of England saying that, on 
the contrary, the protection of British 
life and property was of secondary con- 
sideration ; that the political advantage 
that was visible to our Representatives, 
and also to the French Representatives, 
was so great as to induce our Represen- 
tatives to concur in the plan of a com- 
bined expedition, even at risk to Euro- 
pean life and property. Now, I do not 
want to draw unnecessary conclusions, 
but this is an official Paper which cer- 
tainly requires explanation. I do not 
propose to raise any debate upon the 
answer of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs; but I am entitled— 
when the country is told that a political 
advantage was in view of such import- 
ance as to make the protection of life 
and property a secondary consideration 
—I am entitled to know what that poli- 
tical advantage was, and whether that 
political advantage has been obtained, 
or whether all that danger was brought 
on life and property without even ob- 
taining the political advantage aimed at. 
The answers of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs are becoming shorter, 
as the memory of this House is becom- 
ing longer, and just at the very time 
when we are entitled to know something 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who used to be very communicative, re- 
fuses to tell us anything. I should ask 
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him now to give me an answer, even 
although it should turn out in a week 
or two that it would be no more correct 
than the generality of his answers have 
been down to the present. I beg to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Hr. O’ Donnell.) 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I was 
going to say, when I heard the first 
portion of the hon. Member’s remarks, 
that I intended my answer to be very 
courteous, and I am sorry if he thought 
it was not; but I certainly feel exone- 
rated from making any apology by his 
reference towards the close of the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of my statements. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: My reference was 
to inaccuracy of fact. I intended no im- 

utation on the veracity of the hon. 
aronet. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: I in- 
tended my answer as a means of show- 
ing that it was impossible to fully 
answer the Questions of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It would be utterly impossible for 
the Government to defend their Egyptian 
policy until they can defend it as a 
whole, with all the facts before the 
House, and I am perfectly convinced 
they will then receive the support of a 
majority of this House. The hon. Mem- 
ber complains that there has been a 
difference of opinion as to the objects 
for which the Fleet was despatched to 
Alexandria. Some time ago I used cer- 
tain words in reply to a Question by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), at the time of the 
despatch of the Fleet to Alexandria, and 
I can only refer the hon. Member to 
that statement as being a full descrip- 
tion of the objects for which the Fleet 
was sent to Alexandria. 

Mr. O'DONNELL begged to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE— THE PROCEDURE 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Str WILLIAM HART DYKE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the importance of some of 
the Resolutions upon Procedure which 
succeed No. 1, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
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proceeding with them first, and 3 
poning the further consideration of Re- 
solution No. 1? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am under 
the impression—indeed, I remember 
quite clearly—that I have answered this 
Question at a former period. My state- 
ment was that I believed it was unusual 
and would not be for the convenience of 
the House to take a discussion on par- 
ticular Resolutions. The Government 
did not then see any reason for taking 
such a step, and I do not see any reason 
at the present time. But before we 
come to any possibility of discussing the 
Resolutions, I will take care to inform 
the House of the course which the Go- 
vernment intend to pursue. 


Suez Canal. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (IRELAND). 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the facts that the tithe rent- 
charge was made a charge upon land by 
the Tithe Composition Act of 1838, and 
was supposed to be covered by the rent 
paid by the tenant, and to the further 
fact that, by the proposed Arrears Bill, 
the landlord will be obliged to forego 
one or more year’s rent, on which the 
instalments payable to the Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners (representing 
such titherent-charge) have been already 
paid, it is intendedto make any allowance 
to the landlords for the loss which they 
will suffer by having paid these instal- 
ments upon rent which they have never 
received, and which they will now be 
forced to forgive. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
know what facts may be in the posses- 
sion of the hon. Gentleman; but no 
facts have been brought before us in a 
shape to enable us to form any judgment 
upon the question. But I would venture 
to suggest that the hon. Member, if he 
is in communication with the parties 
concerned, should supply the Govern- 
ment with the exact particulars in order 
that Ministers may be enabled to give 
an official opinion on the subject. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
with reference to the facility with which 
it is feared the Suez Canal could at any 
moment be destroyed from its banks, his 
attention has been drawn to a statement 
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of Sir Garnet Wolseley, at a meeting of 
the Royal United Service Institution, 
that— 

“Tt would be the easiest matter in the world 
to stop the traffic on the Suez Canal ; this might 
be done by barges, by one large torpedo, by 
dynamite, or powder, in certain positions well 
known to our Intelligence Department, thereby 
doing damage sufficient to stop the canal for a 
year :”’—(‘‘ India and her Neighbours,’’ by Sir 
W. Andrew, p. 297) ; 


whether, in view of an opinion eman- 
ating from so distinguished an officer, the 
presence of a gunboat at either end of 
the canal renders unnecessary the adop- 
tion of any precautions for the protection 
of its banks; and, whether he adheres 
to his statements in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century” for August 1877, with regard 
to the relative advantages of the routes 
to India vid the Suez Canal and the Cape 
respectively. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have 
already read the opinions cited from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and I read them with- 
out any surprise. I am not aware that 
those opinions are in conflict with any- 
thing that I have said, either personally 
or on the part of the Government. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, that raises a large question, which 
it is not possible to answer. If the police 
of the Canal were in our hands the 
case might be different. But there is 
the Suez Canal Company, with the ad- 
ministration of which there are very in- 
telligent persons connected with whom 
the Government have had no communi- 
cation; and we have not heard of any 
alarm on the part of these persons. The 
opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley is, there- 
fore, rather an abstract opinion, and not 
having reference, as I understand it, to 
any impending contingency. The hon. 
Member also asks me whether I adhere 
to my statements in Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for August, 1877, with regard to 
the relative advantages of the routes to 
India vid the Suez Canal and the Cape 
respectively ? As far as I can recollect 
them I do; but I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man does not wish to impose upon me 
the penalty of reading all that I have 
written on this question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS desired 
further to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the opinion 
expressed by Admiral Carr Glyn, who 
recently, at a public dinner, said that it 
was absolutely necessary to protect the 
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Suez Canal, and that the only means of 
doing so was by sending a gunboat into 
the Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I was 
not aware of that opinion; but it ap- 
pears to me the question opened up is a 
very large one, and I do not feel at all 
certain that the opinion expressed con- 
tains a solution of it. It would not, 
however, be desirable to go into the 
question at the present time. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL — CLAUSE 1—MR. JUSTICE 
O'BRIEN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
were put in possession of the views of 
Judge O’Brien as to the abolition of 
trial by jury before his appointment was 
made; and, if he can state whether or 
not his Lordship agrees with the rest of 
the other judges in protesting against 
the first Clause of the Crime Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the Government had no information as 
to the views held by Mr. Justice O’Brien 
on the subject referred to before his ap- 
pointment was made, nor were they in 
possession of his opinion upon the ques- 
tion of the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
Ist clause of the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill. 


WAYS AND MEANS—RELIEF OF LOCAL 
TAXATION. 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether it 
is his intention to adhere to his promise, 
which was accepted in perfect good faith 
on the 24th of February last, to give 
relief to the ratepayers during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament from the in- 
cidence of rates levied for the main- 
tenance of main roads in England, irre- 
spectively of all fugitive and evanescent 
legislation? The hon. Member said he 
really felt almost ashamed to ask the 
Question. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tute EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapsroyz): And I may 
say, Sir, that I am almost ashamed to 
answer ; but the hon. Member is always 
so courteous in his proceedings in this 
House that I wish to approach him in 
a friendly spirit. I presume that the 
hon. Member’s mind, like the minds of 
many hon. Gentlemen, has been dis- 
turbed by rumours which have been cir- 
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culated on this and other questions. The 
hon. Member moved at the beginning of 
this year a Resolution to the effect— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, some 
relief should be forthwith afforded to ratepayers 
from the present unjust incidence of highway 
rates appropriated for the maintenance of main 
roads in England ;” 


and, with the exception of the word 
‘‘unjust,” I accepted in substance the 
Resolution. At present, however, there 
has been no opportunity of discussing 
any practical proposal in reference to 
that subject. When the Finance of the 
year came to be examined it was quite 
plain that I did not possess the means 
of redeeming my pledge, and, therefore, 
the course which we were bound to take 
was to make a proposal to the House to 
place us in funds for the purpose. We 
have laid before the House that pro- 
posal, and the House will, no doubt, 
pronounce judgment upon it. We shall 
do our best to procure its adoption by 
the House, and thereupon to make an 
application of the money to the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Is it to be understood that the proposal 
respecting the Carriage Tax will be sub- 
mitted to the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstone): Yes; cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to adhere to the promise which 
he made on the 24th of February; and, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
not stated that this proposal would be 
submitted to the House detached from 
any other subject which was likely to 
cause controversy ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstone): Sir, at the 
time when I accepted in its spirit the 
hon. Member’s Resolution, the Govern- 
ment had before it the introduction of 
an important measure with regard to 
local government. I understood the hon. 
Gentleman—and I think rightly under- 
stood him—to ask that his proposal 
might not be made to depend on the 
good or ill-success of that measure, and 
I gave a promise that we would endea- 
vour to detach it from any measure of 
the kind. When the hon. Gentleman 
asks me whether I intend to apply money 
which I do not possess, that is a ques- 
tion which, I think, answers itself. We 
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shall do our best to place ourselves in 
funds for the purpose. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he felt 
it his duty to give Notice that he would, on 
the first convenient opportunity, bring 
forward a Resolution on the subject. 

Tae CHANCELLORor tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapsroye): Sir, I may, 
perhaps, take this opportunity of saying 
that it will be for the convenience of the 
public if hon. Gentlemen who have given 
Notices of Motion on the second reading 
of the Tax Bill will kindly reserve their 
Motions until the Speaker leaves the 
Chair. The effect of that will be that 
after we have obtained the second read- 
ing we shall be able to pass the Bill 
through Committee pro formd. There 
are some matters of great interest to the 
parties concerned, though not much 
known to the world at large, relating to 
the coffee and cocoa trade, and it is de- 
sirable that the provisions relating to 
them should be in the form in which it 
is intended to ask the House to pass 
them. It will be quite understood, how- 
ever, that the fullest opportunity shall 
be afforded for full discussion on going 
into Committee. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE PROCEDURE RESOLU- 
TIONS — LATE SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will, when the con- 
sideration of the Procedure Resolutions 
is resumed, make or entertain any pro- 
posal with a view to bringing the nightly 
labours of the House of Commons to a 
close within reasonable hours ; andif at, 
or after, midnight there would be any 
practical objection to allowing such mem- 
bers as might think that any question, 
had then been sufficiently debated, to 
give their votes by means of an instru- 
ment in writing personally delivered to 
some Officer of the House appointed for 
that purpose ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to this Question, I am afraid there would 
be no advantage in entering upon a dis- 
cussion of particular points connected 
with the Procedure Resolutions, at a time 
when we cannot give effect to any view 
we may entertain. I believe it will be 
for the convenience of the House that 
the whole of them should be reserved 
until the time approaches when we can 
conveniently discuss them, 
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EGYPT—THE ENGLISH FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, with reference 
to a Question he had addressed earlier 
in the evening to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he desired to know, Whether 
it was not a fact that three of the ships 
which he named as being at Alexandria 
could hardly be described as fighting 
ships? He believed that the Invincible 
was an old-fashioned vessel, which was 
re-commissoned by the present Govern- 
ment. [ Cries of ‘* Order.’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
now put by the hon. Member had no 
reference whatever to the Question he 
had previously asked. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) asked me to 
make a statement with regard to the 
visits paid to Alexandria by Her Majesty’s 
ships of war. I stated the ships of war 
which have gone there, and that it was 
for the hon. Member, by referring to the 
Returns which are before the House, to 
find out what the character of those 
ships of war is. But I must say that 
on one or two occasions I have had the 
not altogether pleasant duty of saying 
that it is very undesirable at this moment, 
on public grounds, to state particulars 
of the vessels in those waters. The hon. 
Member for Birkenhead now asks me a 
Question without Notice, and in putting 
that Question he makes certain state- 
ments in regard to one of those vessels, 
and I can only say I do not’ think it is 
a very patriotic course to take. 

Mr. MAO IVER: I will move the 
adjournment of the House. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)— 
BRITISH SUBJECTS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT: With reference 
to the answer given by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy), I will, with 
leave of the House, read the following 
telegram, which I have received from 
Egypt, and will base a Question upon 
it :— 


“ Anderson and Cornish afloat. They are in- 


cluded in the list of European officials not 
allowed by Arabi to leave the country.” 

I wish to ask whether the Government 
can give us any statement respecting this 
telegram ? 
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Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
stated to-day, I think the hon. Gentle- 
man must have misread the name in his 
telegram. Isaw Mr. Easton to-day, and 
I gathered from him that Mr. Cornish 
is still at the waterworks at Alexandria. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT: Will the hon. 
Gentleman ascertain whether he has not 
been brought back after being afloat? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
is the date of the telegram ? 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT: The 28rd. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Our 
information is much later than that. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT gave Notice that 
he would, to-morrow, ask whether Mr. 
Cornish had been afloat with the inten- 
tion of protecting his life, and whether 
he had not been brought back by the 
instructions of Arabi? 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME, 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT asked 
whether the works in connection with the 
proposed Channel Tunnel were still being 
carried on’? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the works to which he referred were, 
of course, the experimental works, in 
anticipation of the works for the Tunnel, 
and not the works for the Tunnel itself. 
But, with regard to the state of those 
works, he had already stated that it was 
impossible for him to obtain positive in- 
formation until he had been allowed to 
inspect them. Up to the present time 
he had not been able to get an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them amicably, and 
he was now in communication with the 
Law Officers of the Crown to see whether 
it was not possible to obtain an inspec- 
tion in some other way. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said, 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would lose no time in obtaining the in- 
formation, amicably or otherwise. 

Mr. GREGORY asked whether the 
application to the Law Officers of the 
Crown did not refer to the stoppage of 
the works as well as to the inspection of 
them ? 


[No reply was given to this Question. | 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. MAC IVER said, he rose to 
move the adjournment of the House, 
(Oh, oh!?"] 


P 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, no doubt the 


hon. Member was aware that a Motion 
for the adjournment of the House had 
already been made that evening, and, 
by leave of the House, withdrawn. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he believed he 
was strictly in Order. His real purpose 
was to protest against the tone of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. [Cries of 
“Order!” and ‘“‘ Name!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if, after 
the intimation he had thought it his 
duty to make, the hon. Member still 
thought it right to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, he could not under 
the present Rules prevent it. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he meant to 
conclude with that Motion, and he con- 
sidered that he was justified in making 
it, in consequence of the remarks of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. He felt 
bound to complain of the tone in which 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had an- 
swerea his Question. He (Mr. Mac 
Iver) knew Alexandria. [‘‘ Divide! ’’] 
He knew the ships. So did everybody in 
Egypt whose interests could be affected. 
It was only in the House of Commons 
that absolute ignorance prevailed. As 
to asking for information which it would 
not be right to give—[‘‘ Agreed !””]— 
he should never be so unpatriotic as to 
do anything of the kind. He asked 
that in future, when Members of the 
Government thought it right in their 
discretion to refuse to answer a Question 
on the ground that it would be incon- 
sistent with the public interest to answer 
it, they should say so in plain yet cour- 
teous terms; but he also wished to press 
on the Government that when they as- 
sumed to answer Questions their answers 
should be correct, and not calculated to 
mislead. [‘‘Order!”] He, in common 
with many, had much to complain of 
as to the mode of answering Questions. 
[‘* Order!” ] He would be the last, in 
a crisis like this, to wish to embarrass 
Members of the Government; but it was 
quite a different thing when they as- 
sumed to reply, and yet did not want to 
give answers that would be unpleasant 
to the House. He had personal grounds 
for complaint, as the hon. Gentleman 
had charged him with being unpatriotic. 
Who were they that were unpatriotic ? 
[‘‘Order!” | The Government had no 
real purpose to serve in sending ships to 
Alexandria—[‘‘ Order!” ]—other than 
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something by way of gaining time, in 
the hope that something might occur in 
the interval — [‘‘ Order!” ] — whereby 
it might become unnecessary to act. 
[‘* Order!’’] In consequence of the in- 
terruptions, he had detained the House 
longer than he had intended—[‘‘ No, 
no!’’]—and he begged now to move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that he was one of 
those who considered that the practice 
of putting mere Questions in the House 
was running into great abuse. The 
House placed itself unduly in the hands 
of Members who put Questions, because 
these Questions, though put in the pre- 
sence of the House, were beyond the 
control of the House, and could not 
legitimately be debated, however im- 
portant or insulting to the House these 
Questions might be. At the same time, 
as long as the House thought fit to 
permit the system of Questions which 
were beyond its control, he expressed a 
hope that, in replying to those Questions, 
Ministers would abstain from casting 
personal reflections on the Members who 
put them. Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
an ample resource in refusing to answer 
impertinent Questions, or Questions put 
on inopportune occasions. It was com- 
petent for Ministers to decline to answer; 
but it was beyond their functions and 
disrespectful to the House to assign rea- 
sons, particularly if they were personal 
to the Member who had asked the Ques- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Ministers could, 
and ought simply to decline to answer 
Questions which they considered irrele- 
vant or inopportune. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
(Mr. Mae Iver.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he desired to point 
out that the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) was fol- 
lowing the noble example of the Home 
Secretary, who, when asked a Question, 
always refused to answer when he could 
possibly do so. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ARMY—PREPARATIONS AT PORTS- 
MOUTH AND CHATHAM. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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the statement which appeared in some 
of that day’s newspapers—namely, that 
troopships were being rapidly got ready 
at Portsmouth and Chatham; and, if 
that was so, whether he would tell the 
House what was their destination? 
[ Cries of “No!” 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in ordinary 
circumstances I should have requested 
that a Question of this kind should be 
put to me with Notice; but I think I 
shall have the approval of the House 
when I say that that is not a Question 
which, if put to any Member of the 
Government, he ought to answer. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ao 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bux 157.] 


(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE DEFERRED. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Committee on the Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) Bill be deferred till 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.””—( Lord 
Richard Grosvenor.) 


Mr. HEALY asked whether the Bill 
could be thus postponed without first 
rescinding the Resolution giving it 
priority ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was no- 
thing to prevent the House from post- 
poning that Order if it thought proper. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Order of the 
Day was that the Prevention of Crime 
Bill should be taken unless the House 
otherwise ordered. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
postponement of the Orders of the Day 
could be carried out with the concur- 
rence of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 
RESOLUTION. 

Dr. CAMERON, in rising to move the 

following Amendment :— 
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“That the working of the Postal Telegraph 
Service, with a view to the realisation of ey 
involves a Tax upon the use of Telegrams; that 
any such Tax is inexpedient, and that the 
profit derived from the service is now such that 
the charges for Inland Telegrams should be re- 
duced,”’ 

said, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
he should have felt considerable hesita- 
tion in proceeding with this Notice on 
the Paper, inasmuch as he was aware 
there were many questions of more 
urgency. If he thought it would in any 
way facilitate the despatch of Govern- 
ment Business, he would readily postpone 
his Amendment ; but there were so many 
other Notices standing in the way of 
Supply, that if he gave way others would 
occupy the time. They ranged over a 
variety of topics, and it appeared to him 
that the House would be better occupied 
in the discussion of this practical ques- 
tion; moreover, it might prevent an 
inopportune discussion on the affairs 
of Egypt which some hon. Gentleman 
wished to bring on. He intended his 
remarks to be brief, and in asking for 
cheap telegrams he should treat it simply 
as a question of political economy. He 
should rely upon axioms which the Post- 
master General had himself laid down 
about two years ago. A deputation 
from the Society of Arts waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman to urge the 
adoption of a cheaper charge for inland 
telegrams; and they naturally referred 
to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of 1876, and pointed to the 
various anomalies connected with the 
present rate. Whilst the minimum 
charge for an inland telegram was 1s. 
for 20 words, in foreign telegrams the 
word rate was adopted. A telegram 
could be sent to France or Belgium for 
23d. per word, so that it was possible to 
send a telegram to either of those coun- 
tries for a less sum than was charged for 
a message from one part of London to 
another. They poirted out also that, 
previous to the assumption of the tele- 
graph system by the Government, 6d. 
telegrams existed in London; and al- 
though he did not lay special stress upon 
that point, and though he was per- 
fectly aware that concurrently with the 
increase of charge great advantages had 
been given to the public in London, that 
was a fact which should not be lost sight 
of. The deputation also referred to the 
advantages in connection with telegraphy 
in Continental capitals, where by means 
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of pneumatic tubes written messages, un- 
limited as to the number of words, were 
sent for half a franc. A noted statis- 
tician on the deputation entered into a 
calculation as to the amount of loss the 
Post Office would incur by reducing the 
charge for telegrams. He urged that 
the loss of revenue would be very slight ; 
and what he said was borne out by the 
Report of the Select Committee, which 
stated that the way to increase the in- 
come was to reduce the charge at the 
proper time. However, the deputation 
did not venture to recommend in detail 
what the Post Office should do, and 
neither would he (Dr. Cameron) do so. 
In a lengthy reply to the deputation, the 
Postmaster General laid down two im- 
portant principles, upon which he (Dr. 
Cameron) now based his case. They 
were—First, that if the price charged for 
a telegram was not sufficient to make it 
commercially remunerative, the deficit 
must be made good out of the general 
taxes of the country. The general tax- 
payers must be fined in order to enable 
telegrams to be forwarded under market 
price. Secondly, if the price charged 
was more than sufficient to make the 
Service commercially remunerative, then 
the difference was really so much taxa- 
tion imposed upon telegrams, as much 
as if the tax-gatherer stood over the 
sender of the telegram, and levied upon 
him a tax at the moment it was sent. 
Having stated these principles, the Post- 
master General went on to explain the 
financial position in which the Post 
Office stood with relation to the Tele- 
graph Service. The right hon. Gentle- 
man started from the year 1876, when 
the Committee on Postal Telegrams re- 
ported, and when Mr. R. Blackwood, 
one of the chief officers of the De- 
partment, introduced an important im- 
provement in the shape of a balance- 
sheet, drawn up in a commercial form, 
and setting out the amount which, if 
the State telegraphs were an ordinary 
commercial undertaking, they would pay. 
For the year ended March 31, 1876, after 
making provision for everything that 
could properly be charged against re- 
venue, there was a net profit on the 
Telegraph Service of £197,000, or what 
would have sufficed to pay a dividend of 
2 per cent on the capital invested. In 
1880, according to the financial state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, the net profit had 
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risen to £354,000, or 34 per cent; and in 
1881, according to a recent Return, the 
net profit was £440,000. In the five years 
between 1876 and 1881, the profit had in- 
creased by £243,000, or about £50,000 
per annum ; and if, as he saw no reason to 
doubt, the same rate was maintained up 
to the close of the current year, there 
would be a net profit of £540,000, which, 
after paying 3 per cent upon the capital 
invested, would leave £220,000 to the 
good. It was against the confiscation 
of that amount to general purposes of 
taxation that he protested. e was 
aware that last year a reorganization 
scheme was adopted, the cost of which, 
so far as the telegraphs were concerned, 
was to commence at £38,000 a-year; 
but even deducting that, there was still 
a net profit of £180,000, and, applying 
the dictum of the Postmaster General 
to that amount, it must be regarded as 
£180,000 of taxation upon telegrams. 
The right hon. Gentleman very properly 
said that it was not for his Department 
to determine how taxation could best 
be raised—that was a question for the 
Treasury ; but if the Treasury were 
willing to allow him to act as he thought 
proper, he had a plan cut and dried 
which would be a great boon to the 
telegraphing public, and would do away 
with this abuse of levying taxation 
upon telegrams. The plan which the 
Postmaster General proposed was a 
6d. telegram for 12 words, with a 4d. 
word rate for all additional words. 
Various other suggestions had been 
made; but that was the proposal which 
the Post Office had considered seriously. 
They had done so for this reason, that a 
word rate had been adopted in other 
countries. The word rate, as adopted in 
Belgium, had many advantages, one of 
which was that the charge made by the 
Department was exactly propevtionate to 
the work done, and that it freed the 
Post Office from a large amount of un- 
remunerative business. Under the pre- 
sent system in this country many people 
unnecessarily extended their telegrams, 
especially in the addresses, which were 
not charged for. The Postmaster Gene- 
ral had informed the deputation that 
waited upon him that he had seriously 
considered this matter, and had in- 
structed Mr. Patey, one of the ablest 
and most trusted officers in the Post 
Office, to enter into calculations and pre- 
parea scheme, Having made the calcy- 
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lations, Mr. Patey had arrived at the 
conclusion that the adoption of a 6d. 
rate would involve an immediate reduc- 
tion in the net revenue by the amount 
of £167,000 per annum. This calcula- 
tion the Postmaster General told them 
had been made with great caution and 
with great skill. Many specialists con- 
sidered this estimate of loss too great; 
but he (Dr. Cameron) proposed to take 
the official figures. He had shown that 
by the end of the year the clear revenue 
from the Telegraph Service—after allow- 
ing for all expenses, and 34 per cent for 
all the capital involved—would be about 
£180,000; and he maintained that the 
time had now arrived when, with that 
revenue, they could try an experiment 
which would be of the greatest con- 
venience and service to the commercial 
community, and which would involve a 
loss of only £167,000; so that there 
would still be a margin of profit. When- 
ever the plan of 6d. telegrams was 
adopted, whatever might be the im- 
mediate effect on the revenue, the busi- 
ness would progress at a rate hitherto 
unknown. or a year or two there 
would be a certain loss of profits ; but in 
a short time the Service would have so 
extended itself, and the use of telegrams 
would have become so general, that the 
Post Office would be amply recouped. 
As to the abstract question of putting a 
tax on telegrams, he did not think that 
there could be a second opinion; and at 
the present moment, when they were just 
on the turning-point, when the sum in 
the shape of profit was not so great as 
to constitute an irresistible temptation 
to officials connected with the Treasury, 
they had arrived at the best possible 
time for considering the matter. He 
claimed that there was nothing on which 
£167,000 could be better expended than 
on the introduction of 6d. telegrams ; but 
this was a case where the net profits 
more than represented thatsum. A tax 
on telegrams was a direct tax on inter- 
course and commerce, and was calculated 
more than any other tax to check the 
general development of businessthrough- 
out the country. He therefore asked 
the House to pronounce that tax inex- 
pedient, and to affirm his Resolution, so 
as to allow the Post Office to introduce 
a reform for which it had made every 
preparation, and which the Postmaster 
General had informed the public he 
could carry out with the most perfect 
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certainty of success, and which could be 
carried out without, he believed, the 
necessity for any legislation in that 
House. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. MONK said, he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Resolution. On 
several occasions within the past few 
months he had been in communication 
with the right hon. Gentleman with re- 
gard to a reduction in the rate, not only 
of inland, but also of foreign telegrams ; 
and the replies of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, on the whole, been of a very 
encouraging nature. The subject was 
one in which the various Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country had 
taken avery great interest, and it was 
felt that a reduction in the cost of tele- 
grams would be a very great boon to 
the commercial community. In these 
circumstances, he hoped that no great 
opposition would be offered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to a proposal for an 
early reduction in the charge for tele- 
grams, if not to 6d., at least to 9d. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
working of the Postal Telegraph Service with 
a view to the realisation of profit involves a Tax 
upon the use of Telegrams; that any such Tax 
is inexpedient, and that the profit derived from 
the service is now such that the charges for 
Inland Telegrams should be reduced,”—(Dr. 
Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question peers. “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr.FAWCETT said, he would endea- 
vour to deal very frankly with this very 
important question. He fully admitted 
that the arguments in favour of a reduc- 
tion in the charge for telegrams were 
very strong. It was undoubtedly the 
case at the present time that, under the 
international rates which had been lately 
settled, it was possible tosend a short tele- 
gram from any part of England to any 
part of Belgium, or from any part of the 
United Kingdom to any part of France, 
at a less cost than was incurred in send- 
ing a telegraphic message from one part 
of London or of Liverpool to the other. 
The reason for that was that, under the 
special rate agreed upon between Eng- 
land and Belgium, telegraphic messages 
were sent at the rate of 2d. a word, and 
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under that agreed upon between Eng- 
land and France they were sent at the 
rate of 2id.a word. If the address was 
registered, it was not unusual for a tele- 
gram sent under those scales to consist 
of an address of three words and a single 
word, such as “ better,’ ‘come,’ or 
‘‘ worse,”’ and such a message could be 
sent from the extreme North of Scot- 
land to a remote corner of Belgium for 
8d., and to any part of France for 10d. 
He was also free to confess that, in view 
of the number of telegraph stations in 
the United Kingdom, which, at the pre- 
sent time, amounts to between 5,000 and 
6,000, the number of messages sent was 
not as large as might have been expected. 
He had caused a calculation to be made, 
and he found, excluding Press tele- 
grams and foreign telegrams, that the 
number of inland telegrams sent each 
year was about 25,000,000. That gave 
a weekly average of about 480,000, and 
a daily average of about 80,000. Con- 
sidering that there were 5,000 stations, 
he did not think that 80,000 was a large 
amount per day, and there was no other 
conclusion to arrive at than that the 
present 1s. charge was virtually pro- 
hibitory, not only to the working classes, 
but to many of the middle classes also. 
He hoped the House would think that 
he had stated the case in favour of a 
reduction in the price of telegrams 
clearly and unreservedly. He was fur- 
ther prepared to admit that if the price 
of telegrams were reduced, there would 
probably be a large increase in the 
amount of business. But his hon. Friend 
had thrown out a suggestion with which 
he could not quite agree, that if they 
had not money enough to bear the im- 

lied loss at once, which the reduction 
in price would involve, they should do it 
by bits. The hon. Member, he understood, 
would approve of a reduction being con- 
fined to certain local districts, and they 
should continue the 1s. telegram for long 
distances, and have the 6d. telegram for 
local districts. He could not help think- 
ing that it would be a most serious thing 
if they were to impinge upon the great 
principle which regulated Post Office 
administration—namely, uniformity of 
charge independent of distance. There 
was a simplicity and advantage about 
this uniformity which ought not to be 
lightly sacrificed. Another suggestion 
was sometimes made. In France, and, 
he believed, in other Continental coun- 
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tries, they had what was known as a 
system of express telegrams. By pay- 
ment of an extra fee they could have a 
telegram ‘‘ expressed,” and sent on be- 
fore the telegrams which did not pay 
this extra fee; consequently, all the 
more important telegrams in France, or, 
at any rate, a great number of them, 
were made ‘‘express” by the payment 
of the extra fee, and the price of the 
important telegrams thus came to be 
nearly as high as telegrams were in 
England. As regarded that system, he 
could only say that as long as he had 
anything to do with the administration 
of the Post Office he would strenuously 
oppose its introduction. He attributed 
as much importance to this as he did to 
the maintenance of uniformity of charge; 
and it seemed to him if they once gave 
to the person to whom an extra sixpence 
or shilling would be of no consequence 
the privilege of having his telegrams 
sent on before the telegrams of the poor 
man, they would spread far and wide 
the sense of partiality and unfairness— 
and nothing could be more undesirable. 
Therefore, he hoped they should always 
maintain the principle of uniformity, and 
the principle that telegrams were to be 
sent strictly in the order in which they 
were received, whether they were handed 
in by rich or poor. Although he was 
perfectly willing to agree to many of 
the abstract principles laid down by his 
hon. Friend, unfortunately he could 
not accept the Motion as it stood, be- 
cause it was based upon facts which he 
greatly regretted to say did not exist at 
the present time. He agreed that any 
profit beyond what was necessary for the 
maintenance of the charges connected 
with the Telegraph Service, including 
interest on the outlay involved in their 
purchase, must be regarded as taxation ; 
and when the day came when they 
secured this profit, it would be a question 
eminently deserving the consideration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther a tax on telegrams was a desirable 
means of obtaining revenue, especially 
when taxation involved the maintenance 
of so exceptionally high a rate per tele- 
gram as ls. But his hon. Friend had 
assumed that, at the present time, a 
profit was being made beyond the 
amount necessary to defray the expenses 
and meet the outlay on capital. It 
would be his painful duty to show that 
the conclusion at which his hon. Friend 
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had arrived was not applicable to the 
present state of things. So far as the 
hon. Member’s figures were actual 
figures they were strictly correct. From 
figures which were in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s possession the hon. Member drew 
a certain conclusion. The hon. Member, 
dealing with the telegraph revenue on 
commercial principles, said it had shown 
aregular growth since 1876 up to the 
year 1880-1, when telegraph revenue 
was £440,000, the usual increase in the 
previous four years having been at 
the rate of about 20 per cent. The 
hon. Member said, that being the case, 
the same growth must necessarily be 
shown in 1881-2, when the telegraph 
revenue would have risen to £520,000. 
On that assumption the hon. Member 
arrived at the gratifying conclusion that 
it would be possible to introduce the 6d. 
telegram and still leave a telegraph sur- 
plus. No doubt this would be so if 
the telegraph revenue in 1881-2 was 
£520,000; but the fact was that, in 
1881-2, not only had there been no in- 
crease of revenue, but it was estimated 
there would be a considerable diminu- 
tion. If hon. Members should express 
any surprise as to the cause of this de- 
crease of revenue, they would soon dis- 
cover that the explanation was to be 
found, which seemed to be frequently 
forgotten, and it was that it was im- 
possible to create wealth out of no- 
thing. If they spent more public 
money in any way whatever, whether in 
increasing the pay of public servants or 
in any other way, that public money 
must come out of some source, while 
proportionately diminishing the revenue 
from which it was taken. The House 
would remember how, last Session, he 
was pressed by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House to increase the pay 
of the telegraph employés. He was some- 
times described as being very dilatory, 
and at other times as being very hard- 
hearted. He looked into the subject 
very carefully, and the House would 
now appreciate the importance of looking 
into it carefully, because not only was 
it a serious thing to spend public money 
unnecessarily, but he knew, at the same 
time, that the amount of money‘ that 
might be decided as necessary to give to 
the telegraph employés would have an 
important effect in determining the time 
when this great boon to the public of a 
reduction in the price of telegrams could 
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be introduced. Well, after giving the 
matter careful consideration, he came to 
the conclusion, in order to satisfy the 
just and reasonable claims of the tele- 
graph employés, certain changes were 
necessary, and that those would cost 
during the present year at least £80,000. 
This £80,000 had to be provided some- 
where; it represented so much more 
added to the expense of carrying on the 
Telegraph Service. It swept away the 
whole of the increase in the telegraph 
revenue which his hon. Friend calculated 
on, and it landed them in this result— 
that whereas in 1880-1 they had a net 
revenue of £440,000, the net telegraph 
revenue of 1881-2, instead of being 
£520,000, would not, it was estimated, 
be anything more than £400,000. No 
one could doubt that what was done last 
year to improve the position of the tele- 
graph employés had placed the financial 
position of the Telegraph Service in a 
very different light. He thought it was 
well to state this, because, in spite of all 
that was done for the telegraph em- 
ployés, ‘he noticed they were constantly 
holding meetings, and they were con- 
stantly saying that what they received 
was worse than nothing. All he could 
say was that if £80,000 a-year out of 
the public funds was worse than no- 
thing, he, for one, deeply regretted that 
that sacrifice of public money was 
ever made. Well, it appeared that the 
telegraph revenue of 1881-2 would be 
about £400,000. The estimated finan- 
cial effect of reducing the price of tele- 
grams to a minimum charge of 6d. 
would be to diminish the net revenue 
by about £177,000. He was pre- 
pared to stand to that estimate, with 
the slight addition which had been ren- 
dered necessary in consequence of the 
increased expense of carrying on the 
Service. Those were the figures he had 
previously given, and he was prepared 
to abide by them. He would show the 
House how that sum was arrived at. 
The average amount now received from 
each telegram was 1s. 04d. The cost 
was about 9d. The profit was thus 
about 3$d.; and 25,000,000 telegrams 
at 33d. amounted to £364,000. The 
gentleman who was at the head of the 
Telegraphic Department of the Post 
Office had informed him that if tele- 
grams were reduced to 4d. per word, 
with a minimum charge of 6d., each 
telegram would be charged, on the ave- 
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rage, 10d., and the cost would be 84d. 
This gentleman had calculated that there 
would probably be 80,000,000 of tele- 
grams instead of 25,000,600. Each 
telegram would then bring a profit of 
1$d., and the net revenue would be 
£187,000, showing an immediate net 
loss of £177,000. On the other hand, 
he was bound to admit that there were 
many high authorities who did not esti- 
mate that the loss would be so great as 
he had just said. But it was extremely 
difficult to foresee what would be the 
number of telegrams sent under the 6d. 
rate, and it was also extremely difficult 
to see what would be the average amount 
received on each telegram sent. It was 
well to remember that the greatest of 
all postal reforms—the introduction of 
the penny postage—was not, in its first 
results, by any means a financial success. 
Experienced officials had carefully looked 
into the question and informed him that 
it was more than 16 years after the 
introduction of the penny postage before 
the revenue reached its former amount. 
Great, therefore, as might be the after 
financial results, and the advantage con- 
ferred immediately upon the public, it 
by no means followed that loss would 
not be incurred by the adoption of such 
a reform as was advocated by his hon. 
Friend. The result arrived at was that 
the revenue from inland messages would 
be reduced by £177,000. If the present 
net revenue was taken at £400,000, the 
future revenue would be £223,000. 
The capital expended in the Telegraphic 
Service was about £10,500,000. In- 
terest on that sum at 3 per cent would 
be about £320,000. Thus, instead of 
the telegraph bringing large profits, as 
his hon. Friend had said, there would 
be a deficit of £100,000. Besides, he 
had taken the interest at the lowest 
amount—3 per cent. But the result 
would be still less satisfactory if the 
interest were reckoned at 3} per cent. 
It was, however, desirable to state that, 
although that would be the immediate 
financial result, he believed that with 
6d. telegrams the Revenue would steadily 
improve. Mr. Patey, the head of the 
Telegraph Department, had come to the 
conclusion that at the end of four years 
the revenue from the telegraphs would 
have regained its present position. The 
question, therefore, to be considered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
House, and the country was, whether, 
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for the sake of the great advantages 
which he believed would result to the 
community from the lowering of the 
price of telegrams, it was worth while 
to sacrifice for the first year £177,000, 
for the second year it might be £140,000, 
the third year perhaps £100,000, and at 
the end of the fourth year, perhaps 
nothing at all. He hoped he had stated 
the case fairly. It was often asked by 
the public Press and by Chambers of 
Commerce why the Postmaster General 
did not introduce 6d. telegrams? His 
asnwer was—‘‘ Where is the money to 
come from?’ On the other hand, he 
was often asked to raise the wages of 
telegraph employés. But he would ask 
hon. Members to remember that they 
could not eat their cake and have it. 
He could only say that the best way for 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House to bring about 6d. telegrams 
was to strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment in carrying out a policy of 
economy. As for himself, nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to receive 
a message from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the finances of the coun- 
try were in a condition to admit of the 
change proposed. He hoped that his 
hon. Friend, after this explanation, would 
withdraw his Resolution. 

Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN said, 
he hoped that the Government would 
take into account the important bearing 
upon the question of telephonic com- 
munication, which in large towns was 
tending to supersede the telegraph. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would give 
some assurance in support of the abstract 
principle of the inexpediency of taxing 
telegrams, he should be happy to with- 
draw the Amendment. Otherwise he 
should go to a division. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rrz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstone): Sir, I think 
the statement of my right hon. Friend 
was avery complete, a very clear, and 
a very ingenious statement, and it indi- 
cated no bias on his part adverse to the 
principle of the reduction of the price of 
telegrams. He laid down a principle 
which was, I think, very liberally stated 
by him in favour of the general views 
of my hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron). He 
stated that, as soon as the net revenue 
of the telegraphic system reached a point 
at which it met the interest on the ex- 
penditure, he was disposed to view every 
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excess above that as taxation upon tele- 
grams. I do not feel quite certain that 
I could g° quite so far with respect to 
the settlement of the point at which 
money from telegrams would become 
available for the reduction of the price ; 
but, undoubtedly, whatever the point 
may be, I am very much disposed to 
admit that no remission of taxation has 
been more advantageous to the public 
than the remission of taxation upon tele- 
graphic communication. When we have 
reached the point when the telegraphic 
system shows the funds to be disposed 
of, or when, it may be, the country 
shows a Revenue in a state so active and 
so flourishing that there are considerable 
funds to be disposed of, in my opinion 
the question of the charge upon tele- 
grams will have a very fair claim indeed 
for consideration and comparison with 
other claims. That, I think, is all that 
can be justly said at the present moment, 
and I hope my hon. Friend will be dis- 
posed not to press his Resolution. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the present Postmaster General had in- 
troduced several beneficial changes since 
his accession to Office ; and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would ere long 
signalize his reign of Office by the in- 
troduction of a 6d. telegram. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that he was 
quite willing to withdraw his Resolution 
if the House would permit him; but if 
not, he would go to a division on it. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 148; 
Noes 77: Majority 71.—(Div. List, 
No. 177.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


EGYPT—WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE 
(MR. BOURKE). 
QUESTION. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr. Bourke), Whether it was his 
intention to go on with the subject of 
the Notice which stood in his name on 
the Paper—namely, the state of affairs 
in Egypt ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, his Motion had 
been on the Paper some weeks, and he 
regretted very much he had been unable 
to bring it forward. His object was to 
ascertain the state of the negotiations 
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between this country and France, be- 
tween this country and Turkey, and be- 
tween this country and Egypt, and with 
other Powers. 

Mr. HEALY, rising to Order, asked 
what this had to do with the question of 
the Speaker leaving the Chair? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the pro- 
ceeding was in Order. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he was very 
anxious to get information on these 
points; but, as the Conference had just 
commenced to sit, it might not be con- 
venient for the Government to give the 
information he desired, and, therefore, 
he did not propose to proceed with his 
Motion. At the same time, he did not 
wish to prejudice anything that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) wished to say with 
respect to his Motion, nor did he wish to 
prejudice the right, which he desired to 
reserve to himself, of bringing forward 
any Motion on the subject upon very 
short Notice; because the fact of the 
matter was, that events were going so 
fast in Egypt that he thought it highly 
probable that some Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench might think it 
his duty to bring forward the question 
of Egypt at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE EARL 
OF KENMARE’S ESTATE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR, who had given Notice 
that he would move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the dealings of Lord Kenmare 
with his tenants, and whether or not certain of 
them have not been committed to prison as 
suspects for the purpose of having unfair rents 
extorted from them,” 


said, that the reason he selected his 
Lordship in preference to other land- 
lords in Ireland, whose conduct might 
have been equally objectionable, was 
that Lord Kenmare was a Member of 
the Government; and he, at least, should 
have acted in a way towards his Kerry 
tenants that would not have necessitated 
complaint; also, he mentioned him be- 
cause he saw in the newspapers that he 
was one of the promoters of a public 
company, which proposed the wholesale 
eviction of tenants, their object being 
to depopulate Ireland as much as pos- 
sible. It was for this purpose that he 
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thought it very desirable to draw the 
attention of the House to his Lordship’s 
conduct ; and he would undertake, from 
the statement of the parties concerned, 
and who had been arrested as ‘‘suspects”’ 
under the Coercion Act, to charge Lord 
Kenmare with using his position as a 
Member of the Government in order to 
treat his tenants tyrannically, and for 
the purpose of extorting unfair rents 
from them. Lord Kenmare had figured 
very much in the Law Courts during the 
last 12 months. and especially in matters 
before the Land Commissioners, who had 
set asideseveral of thenoble Lord’sleases, 
charging his Lordship with having acted 
unreasonably towards his tenants. He 
maintained that no Member of the Go- 
vernment had any right to use his official 
position to get more consideration or 
more assistance than other landlords; 
and it appeared very much as though 
this was the case from the fact that 
three of the tenants evicted by his 
Lordship were, soon after their eviction, 
placed in gaol as ‘‘ suspects’’—a very 
much larger proportion than was shown 
by any other landlord in Ireland. If 
this was so with regard to Lord Ken- 
mare, who passed as a Member of the 
Government, and a highly religious 
Roman Catholic, what might they not 
expect from other Gentlemen of Liberal 
politics, and who had no special connec- 
tion with the Liberal Government, or 
any particular love of religion or the 
Irish people? It should be understood 
that those tenants were none of them 
very largely in arrears. If they had 
been, there might have been some ex- 
cuse for acting in the manner stated ; 
but they were evicted for one year’s 
rent. It might be alleged, on behalf 
of Lord Kenmare, that he was a Noble- 
man who dealt very well with his 
tenants, and would not willingly do a 
tyrannical or unfair act ; but he had in- 
trusted his affairs to an agent who had 
the worst possible reputation of any 
land agent in Ireland, and if Lord Ken- 
mare employed an agent of that descrip- 
tion he was liable and responsible for 
his conduct, and it was no use his at- 
tempting to shelter himself behind the 
statement that he had not personally 
consented to the outrages committed in 
his name. In letters which he had re- 
ceived from the tenants evicted by his 
Lordship, these unfortunate men detailed 
the circumstances of their arrest. One 
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walked on part of the farmland, from 
which he had been driven, soon after 
the eviction, and was almost immediately 
taken into custody under the Coercion 
Act. One of the tenants said that he 
was served with a writ for the running 
gale, was arrested under the Coercion 
Act four days after the rent was due, 
and a few days after was served with a 
writ for the amount of the rent and 
costs, judgment having been obtained 
against him. He said he wrote to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, asking to 
be released on parole, in order to make 
an estimate of his improvements, and 
was refused. Another tenant, Pat Mur- 
phy, was ejected for non-payment of 
rent ; his house was then burned down, 
and he was arrested for putting up a 
hut near the farm. The hut was erected 
on waste ground, by the side of a pas- 
sage which led to some land of Lord 
Kenmare’s, and to land of some of his 
tenants. After burning the house, Lord 
Kenmare had Murphy’s wife summoned 
for occupying this hut; she was sum- 
moned five different timesin one month, 
and ultimately sent to prison for seven 
days, because she was not able to pay 
the fine imposed on her. Mrs. Murphy’s 
child died from exposure, and she said 
it was Lord Kenmare’s harsh treatment 
which killed the child; but the attorney 
on the other side said that, as the woman 
had a sick child, Lord Kenmare did not 
wish to deal harshly with her, and he 
waited a few weeks before sending her 
to gaol. Such was the conduct of a 
Liberal Catholic landlord, who held 
Office in Her Majesty’s Government. 
He thought thet he had shown that 
Lord Kenmare had used his high offi- 
cial position for the purpose of inducing 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
send his tenants to prison upon trumped- 
up and dishonest charges. He had also 
prosecuted the unfortunate wife of ono 
of the tenants to such an extent that 
she lost her child. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would give a caution to Lord 
Kenmare not to be bringing ridicule on 
his Party, and that he would resign a 
position which he was disgracing. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
subject introduced by the hon. Member 
for Cavan involved a much wider ques- 
tion than the question of the individual 
tenants he had referred to, bad as their 
cases might be. Lord Kenmare had 
acted in a manner which tended to de- 
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feat both the Land Act and the Arrears 
Bill; and he asked what could they ex- 
pect from a Government, one of whose 
Members treated the Land Act as a 
nullity, and the Arrears Bill as if it was 
never about to be passed? He would 
take the case of a man named Daniel 
Shea, who formerly held land under a 
middleman, whose interest he bought 
out, and then paid a rent of £6 per 
annum. When the middleman’s lease 
expired his rent was raised by about 
£30, and he was obliged to take a lease. 
Of that lease Mr. Justice O’ Hagan said 
that it was so iniquitous that it would be 
broken by any Court of Equity; and in 
the course of further comments on the 
case, and on the fact that though Shea 
was wholly illiterate, the lease was 
never read over to him or inspected by 
anyone on his behalf, his Lordship said 
that the instrument contained more 
stringent provisions than any lease that 
had been brought to the notice of the 
Commissioners. ‘‘ No doubt,’’ he added, 
“it had been accepted by the tenant 
under undue influence.” When the 
lease was broken Shea was still obliged 
to pay the exorbitant rent at which he 
had held previously. He therefore de- 
termined to serve an originating notice 
to get his rent fixed by the Commis- 
sioners; but before he did so Lord Ken- 
mare promised a re-valuation of the 
land and an offer of an amicable settle- 
ment. That offer, however, was never 
made ; but in its place came a notice of 
ejectment, the landlord, to make the 
writ legal, claiming not only the rent 
for the last six months, but the hanging 
gale also. Anything more flagitious 
than this attempt of Lord Kenmare to 
defeat the Arrears Bill introduced by 
the Government of which he was a 
Member he had never heard of. The 
noble Lord was a pious Catholic. Such 
‘pious Catholics’? were a disgrace to 
the country which produced them, and 
to the religion which they professed. 
This, as he knew, was by no means 
an isolated case of ill-treatment. What 
really could the tenant obtain in such 
circumstances from the Land Act? If 
he served an originating notice for a 
fair rent, it might be years before the 
case came on for hearing, and meanwhile 
the old excessive rent would have to be 
paid. Now, with regard to the Sub- 
Commissioners, he had often asked for a 
return of their names and qualifications ; 
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but he found that no information was 
given as to the districts in which they 
were operating. What had happened 
was that Members for Tyrone and other 
Northern constituencies had gone to the 
Government, and had represented that 
their constituents were suffering injury 
from the delay in the hearing of their 
cases; and the Sub-Commissioners had 
been transferred to these Northern dis- 
tricts, to the detriment of the districts 
from which they had been removed. In 
these circumstances the people were 
justified in asking whether the Land 
Act was a fraud, or was it a reality? 
Were the Government going to allow 
notices to be served for ejectments, when 
Sub-Commissioners might declare the 
rents to be exorbitant, and were tenants, 
in the meantime, to be put on the road- 
side? Did the Government honestly in- 
tend to carry out their own Act, and, if 
so, why did they not do so? There 
were plenty of briefless barristers and 
hangers-on about Dublin Castle to make 
Sub-Commissioners of. Only a paltry 
number had been appointed, while there 
were 80,000 tenants in the Courts, so 
that some of them must wait for several 
years. The Government did not appre- 
ciate the importance of this matter; or 
did they occupy the time of the House 
with the Prevention of Crime Bill in order 
to prevent Irish legislation being criti- 
cized ? Were the men whose rents might 
be exorbitant to run the risk of eject- 
ment,which might beasentence of death? 
Was the Land Act a joke? Certainly, 
there was no greater joke in ‘‘ Laputa,”’ 
or the pages of Swift. It was costing the 
country £100,000 a-year to carry out the 
Act, and the amount by which the rents 
had been reduced in one year would not 
amount to three-fourths of that sum, 
which might, perhaps, be doubled or 
raised to £250,000 if the legal costs of 
landlords and tenants were added. The 
organizations of the tenants had been 
suppressed as being illegal; but the 
landlords’ organizations—the Property 
Defence Association and the Orange 
Emergency Committee—were permitted 
to carry out their operations without let 
or hindrance. The landlords had ap- 
pealed against decisions, and had carried 
appeals to the highest Court, so that 
the unfortunate tenants were left victims 
of the law’s uncertainty. A proposal 
was now made to raise £750,000 for the 
purpose of ejecting tenants from their 
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holdings. The Prevention of Crime Bill 
would notreach landlords who were guilty 
of cruel evictions, or who forced unjust 
leases on their tenants; and though the 
Government had stated its action would 
be retrospective, he supposed it would not 
apply to such men as Lord Kenmare. 
That ‘‘ measurable distance”’ from civil 
war which the Prime Minister some 
time ago declared to exist in Ireland had 
been shortened considerably by the docu- 
ment just issued from the landlords’ 
committee. Mr. Arthur Kavanagh spoke 
of colonizing the districts from which 
Land Leaguers were evicted with 
loyal people from other countries. Did 
Mr. Kavanagh propose to repeat the 
Plantation scheme of Cromwell’s time ? 
Perhaps he intended to turn the Chinese 
into ‘loyal people from other coun- 
tries.” The Alien Act was about to be 
re-enacted; and he thought that Act 
could never be more properly used than 
if it were applied to the Chinese, whom 
Mr. Kavanagh proposed to introduce 
into Ireland. That gentleman also pro- 

osed that where a single holding had 

een ‘‘ Boycotted ” the whole townland 
should be evicted and swept away; and 
he declared that he considered ‘land 
was in the most valuable condition of all 
when it was, for the most part, free from 
tenants.”” They were, therefore, to have 
a corporation of landlords, with its 
‘‘A” shares and its ‘‘B” shares, and 
£750,000 to bring the land into that 
“‘most valuable condition of all,’ as 
it was called. Were the Government, 
he asked, going to look on calmly at 
that state of things? Were they still 
to potter away with their Commis- 
sioners and Sub - Commissioners, de- 
ciding only one case out of every 100 
before them; while the tenants were 
being subjected, in the meantime, to 
those notices of ejectment and turned 
out on the roadside? The Government 
were passing their so-called Prevention 
of Crime Bill; but they allowed those 
crimes against the Irish tenants to be 
committed in the face of Heaven. When 
the Attorney General for Ireland rose 
to reply they would, no doubt, have some 
of those pacific and benevolent declara- 
tions which usually fell from him, and 
which, when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman reached the Judicial Bench, 
he trusted would be continued. Still, 
words, however benevolent, would not 
restore to evicted tenants their holdings. 
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He therefore asked the Government to 
make some statement that they intended 
immediately to put an end to the block 
in the Land Courts, and to require land- 
lords like Lord Kenmare, while they 
continued to act as Members of the Ad- 
ministration, to conduct themselves at 
least with something like common de- 
cency. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was glad that 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had seized that opportunity for bring- 
ing under the notice of the House the 
conduct of one of the largest landlords 
in Ireland, because Lord Kenmare was, 
in a great measure, a type of Irish land- 
lordism and its action at the present 
moment. He believed that while that 
noble Lord was acting in a way that was 
thoroughly disloyal to the present Go- 
vernment he was, at the same time, en- 
joying a considerable official salary out 
of the public taxes. He had heard from 
unfortunate tenants on Lord Kenmare’s 
estate, whose fellow-prisoner he (Mr. 
Dillon) was for six months, that his 
Lordship’s understrappers boasted over 
the estate that, inasmuch as he was a 
Member of the Government, he could 
live on his salary of £4,000 and leave 
his tenants to starve. Would he be al- 
lowed to continue in the enjoyment of 
that £4,000 a-year? He charged Lord 
Kenmare with endeavouring to counteract 
and destroy the effect of the Land Act 
passed by the Government at an enor- 
mous expense of labour and of public 
time, and also with being one of the 
great landlords who were now delibe- 
rately attempting to render useless the 
passing of any Arrears Bill by, as it 
was called, taking the bull by the horns 
and dealing with the tenants before any 
Arrears Bill became law. He concurred 
in the condemnation pronounced by the 
hon. Member for Cavan on Mr. Samuel 
Hussey for the mode in which he 
managed his estates; and having con- 
versed with many a poor man who had 
the misfortune to be born under his rule, 
the impression left on his mind was that 
Mr. Hussey was one of the men in Ire- 
land whose proper vocation would be to 
go out and take charge of a slave plan- 
tation in Brazil; and he doubted whe- 
ther he would not get into trouble with 
the Government of Brazil if he treated 
the slaves there as he treated his Irish 
tenants. Qne of the worst features of 
the system of large agencies was that, 
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when it fell into the hands of men like 
Mr. Hussey, it helped to educate a nest 
of young ones, who spread themselves 
over the country to disturb districts 
which had previously been peaceable. 
Not content with inflicting unmitigated 
tyranny on the tenants of Kerry, this 
agent sent his sons and protégés broad- 
cast over Ireland. He regretted to say 
that one of them had alighted in the 
county of Mayo, and, in a district 
hitherto peaceable, had stirred up such 
a feeling of hatred between the tenants 
and the landlords who employed them 
that troops and police had to be drafted 
into the locality to prevent disturbance. 
It had been complained of as a grievance 
that some of the Sub-Commissioners 
sitting in the South had been sent to the 
North of Ireland at the solicitation of 
Northern Members. He thought that 
was a very questionable advantage to 
the Province of Ulster. Indeed, he 
doubted very much if the majority of 
the tenants of Ulster were not sorry that 
they ever laid their cases before the 
Courts at all. He had been informed 
on good authority that a large landlord 
in the county of Tipperary was now 
proceeding against his tenants by writ 
in the most expensive mode from the 
Superior Courts of Dublin to levy a 
half-year’s rent, being the whole sum 
due. How could they expect to have 
peace and quiet in the country while 
such cruel and selfish proceedings on 
the part of landlords were allowed to 
continue? A case, typical of a vast 
number described by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, came before the Sub- 
Commission Court at Armagh recently, 
in which the presiding Commissioner, 
Mr. Romney Foley, said—‘‘I fix the 
rent at the value of the farm as sworn 
to by the landlord’s valuation.” In 
thousands of cases the same thing had 
occurred in Ireland; and was it any 
wonder, having regard to such a pro- 
ceeding, that a spirit of discontent 
rankled in the breasts of the Irish ten- 
antry? At Maynooth, a few months 
ago, Lord Cloncurry, after personally 
contesting a number of cases brought 
before the Sub-Commission by his Kil- 
dare tenantry, stood up in Court and said 
he would consent to a certain reduction 
—20 or 25 per cent—and the Court im- 
mediately fixed the rents at the sum he 
consented to accept. He mentioned that 
asa sample of how the majority of the 
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Sub -Commissioners administered the 
Land Act; and he mentioned it also to 
show that Lord Cloncurry, after hearing 
the evidence in the cases of his tenantry 
at Kildare, consented in open Court toa 
greater reduction than that for asking 
which his unfortunate tenants at Murroe 
were cast out on the roadside. If he 
could have got the least hold upon his 
Kildare tenantry he would have treated 
them in the same way. How could the 
Government expect the people to be 
loyal to the law, or to abstain from agita- 
tion, when they were subjected wholesale 
to such a system as that? The Land 
Act, in its present shape, had proved a 
complete failure; and unless the Govern- 
ment took some steps at once to bring 
about an interval of peace in Ireland, 
during which the House could ougurere 
the settlement of that measure, he was 
afraid that next year they would find 
themselves in a very much greater em- 
broglio. If the Irish Members had been 
listened to last year, instead of being 
danced upon and laughed at, the House 
would have been spared many months 
of wasted time. If the Government 
only listened to them now, and if they 
but realized the fact that the course they 
were pursuing must inevitably end in 
failure, many disagreeable scenes might 
be averted in the future. He was as- 
sured by a gentleman in whom he placed 
the greatest reliance that at that mo- 
ment in North Kerry the prospect of 
the Arrears Bill was stimulating evic- 
tions to a feaful extent; and if the Go- 
vernment did not take some measures 
immediately to stop the eviction of the 
people there and elsewhere, they would 
have to regard the Arrears Bill as a 
curse rather than a blessing. The land- 
lords were taking care that the Arrears 
Bill should not come between them and 
the land in the most valuable condition 
it could be found—namely, ‘‘ without 
tenants.” The same observations ap- 
plied to the Province of Ulster, where 
such landlords as the hon. Member for 
Carrickfergus (Mr. Greer) were extremely 
rare. Any doubt he might have had 
about what he had stated was completely 
removed by an article which appeared 
in The Standard of Saturday last, giving 
a semi-official explanation of the new 
Land Corporation of Ireland. This ar- 
ticle, which was evidently written with 
the knowledge and sanction of the pro- 
moters of the scheme, stated that this 
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new Corporation would induce those 
tenants who were an incumbrance on 
the soil to quit the country. They all 
knew the fearful meaning of that, and 
that if the Land League made fresh 
efforts to prevent that object it must be 
dealt with by the Prevention of Crime 
Bill. The landlords let the cat out of 
the bag too soon. They now saw why 
the Members for Dublin University 
watched the Coercion Bill night after 
night to prevent any alteration being 
made in it. The desire of these Gentle- 
men was not that the measure should be 
effective in putting down crime, but that 
it should be used to assist the Land Cor- 
poration in ‘‘inducing”’ a great number 
of the tenantry of Ireland to leave their 
country. He read the document issued 
by Mr. Kavanagh with astonishment. 
Up to this, he had a very much higher 
opinion of Mr. Kavanagh’s intelligence, 
not to say of his public decency. Often 
when addressing that House he boasted 
that he was proud of being an Irish- 
man; but no Irishman would have hand, 
act, or part in a scheme for sweeping 
away the majority of the population of 
his country, and replacing them by 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and other 
foreigners. Would the Government 
allow this Corporation to do what the 
Property Defence Association and the 
Orange Emergency Committee did be- 
fore—to maintain an armed force in 
their pay in Ireland while the whole 
population lay disarmed? No quibbling 
about legality or otherwise should be 
allowed to justify such a course in face 
of the stringent Coercion Bill about to 
be passed. The document went on to 
state that the passing of this Coercion 
Bill would inspire confidence in the Irish 
landlords, who were now timid aud hesi- 
tating. That it had done so already was 
proved by the number of evictions that 
had recently taken place. The writer of 
the letter went on to remark that he had 
submitted the proposal to a Resident 
Magistrate, who had said that such an 
association would do more to pacify the 
country than a whole army could do. 
Then this was the work in which these 
Special Resident Magistrates, with their 
salaries of £1,500 a-year, were engaged. 
They were approving a scheme which 
would result in the extermination of the 
people of Ireland. As long as he had 
a seat in that House, he would press 
night after night for the removal from 
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office of that Resident Magistrate. They 
had proof now, out of the mouths of 
the landlords themselves, of the manner 
in which the ‘‘ Special Resident Magis- 
trates’? in Ireland were dealing out 
even-handed justice between the land- 
lords and the tenants. They had proof 
positive of what he asserted in that 
House before. When this Coercion Bill 
became law these Special Resident Ma- 
gistrates, who ought to act impartially 
between the rich and the poor, would be 
dining at the tables of the landlords, 
and would concoct with them the de- 
cisions to be given the next morning, 
and would arrange with them what men 
were to be arrested under special war- 
rants, and who were to have six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. As 
long as that system went on it was 
useless to expect the Irish people to 
have confidence in the law. He found 
amongst the subscriptions to this fund 
the name of the man who had given 
rise to this debate—the Earl of Ken- 
mare—and he must protest against the 
public money being applied to such a 
purpose. The Earl of Kenmare could 
not afford to give £500 to this fund un- 
less he received some £4,000 per annum 
for some undefinable service which he 
performed for Her Majesty; and when 
that Vote came up he should call on the 
Committee to refuse to grant that sum 
to the noble Earl, in order that he 
should not use the public money in ex- 
terminating the poor people of Ireland, 
who had paid him or his father before 
him thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds in rent. The noble 
Earl, by his conduct, was doing his 
utmost to render the attempts to bring 
peace and tranquillity to Ireland an 
utterly impossible task. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) was a peculiar one; but 
more lay behind it than appeared on 
the surface. The Motion placed the Go- 
vernment in a difficulty in one respect. 
In itself it required nothing more than 
a plain denial; but three speeches had 
been delivered which made it necessary 
to give more than a plain denial. The 
hon. Member had attempted to draw a 
distinction between Lord Kenmare and 
other landlords, on the ground that the 
noble Lord was a Member of the Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member had 
charged Lord Kenmare with using his 
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position to exact unfair rents. Then 
the hon. Member had gone on to say 
that Lord Kenmare passed as a Liberal 
and an ardent Roman Catholic. First 
he must protest against the fact of Lord 
Kenmare being a landlord being mixed 
up with his being a Member of the Go- 
vernment. Whether aman was in busi- 
ness in general, or in the special busi- 
ness of a landlord, he had a right to 
carry on his transactions exactly with 
the same freedom, whether he was a 
Member of the Government or was a 
private individual. Having made this 
protest with regard to Lord Kenmare’s 
connection with the Government, and 
having said, once for all, that no idea 
could be more preposterous than that 
the official position of Lord Kenmare 
could weigh on the minds of the Land 
Commissioners, or of the authorities at 
Dublin who were charged with the duty 
of imprisoning persons under the Pro- 
tection Act, he would proceed to defend 
Lord Kenmare exactly as if he were a 
private landlord. The hon. Member for 
Cavan had taken an exceedingly partial 
view of the relations between Lord Ken- 
mare and his tenantry. The charges 
were not definite, although two or three 
of them were definite. The hon. Mem- 
ber began by representing Lord Ken- 
mare asa sort of tyrant, who devoted 
the £4,000 a-year which he drew as 
Lord Chamberlain to oppressing his 
tenants in Ireland. The hon. Member’s 
accuracy in other matters was on a par 
with his accuracy in that statement. If 
the hon. Member had taken the trouble 
to study the Estimates, he would have 
found that the noble Earl received only 
£2,000 from his official position. Then 
the Government absolutely refused to 
admit theslightest responsibility on Lord 
Kenmare’s part in the operations of the 
Protection Act. It was the business of 
the Government to see whether or not 
certain persons should be sent to prison. 
The Government were, as a Government, 
responsible. He could not even con- 
ceive what part the Government could 
have in the matter, except to judge at 
what time they could safely let out such 
of Lord Kenmare’s tenants who had been 
imprisoned. But among all the tenants, 
who numbered some 1,400 or 1,500, only 
three had been arrested under the Pro- 
tection Act. Two had been released— 
one on the 19th of April, the other on 
the 22nd of May. The third was still 
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in custody—William Walsh was his 
name—on a charge of being reasonably 
suspected of being concerned in an at- 
tempt at murder in a proclaimed district. 
That was not the first time that the 
question had been brought before the 
House. It had been introduced on a 
former occasion by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who had drawn 
attention to the fact that only two of the 
tenants had served originating notices 
on their landlord. The fact was that Lord 
Kenmare’s tenants had shown no desire 
at first to enter the Land Court, and it 
was only after 940 tenants in the same 
district had commenced proceedings that 
they thought of doing so. The conse- 
quence was that those 940 had prece- 
dence over those of Lord Kenmare’s 
tenants who served originating notices. 
Then there was the case of John Kernan, 
which had been referred to. Kernan 
was served with a writ in January, 1881. 
He was evicted in May of that year. 
He was seized in June, and charged, as 
he said, with trespassing on the farm. 
According to the public records, he was 
charged with ‘ maliciously demolishing 
certain walls and fences, and committing 
other damage to property.” He was 
kept in prison till April last, when he 
was discharged. After his release he, 
not unnaturally, entertained bitter feel- 
ings against his landlord; and it was 
brought against Lord Kenmare that an 
unfair rent was exacted from this man. 
But it appeared that Kernan sub-let a 
portion of his land, and charged a higher 
rent for the portion sub-let than he paid 
for the whole. That was rightly enough, 
as he thought, taken by the Land Com- 
missioners as a reason for not lowering 
his rent, and was a sufficient answer to 
the suspicion of the hon. Member for 
Cavan that he was imprisoned as a ‘‘sus- 
pect”’ for the purpose of having an unfair 
rent extortedfrom him. The other per- 
son mentioned was charged with intimi- 
dating persons in order to prevent them 
paying their rent. He was relased on 
the 22nd of last month. Then the hon. 
Member referred to a case which, as far 
as he could make out, had nothing to do 
with the terms of the Motion—he meant 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Murphy. That 
case, as described by the hon. Member, 
appeared to have a great deal of hard- 
ship in it; but when it came to be exa- 
mined by the light of the actual facts, 
it assumed an entirely different aspect, 
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and did not in any way tend to the dis- 
credit of Lord Kenmare. Murphy was 
in close relations with one O’Oallaghan, 
his brother-in-law, to whom he owed 
nearly £60. O’Callaghan was the tenant 
of the farm, and Murphy took it over 
from him. They came to be on very 
bad terms, and Lord Kenmare did his 
best to reconcile their differences. Ulti- 
mately they agreed to refer the matters 
in dispute to their respective parish 
priests, who gave their award in favour 
of O'Callaghan. Murphy would not, 
however, pay the money, but retained 
possession of the farm with all the ad- 
vantages accruing therefrom. It was 
O’Callaghan, and not Lord Kenmare, who 
took proceedings against Murphy and 
got him turned out of the farm. After- 
wards Lord Kenmare ejected O’Calla- 
ghan; but by that time Murphy had 
ceased to be a tenant, and was the 
forcible occupier of a hut which had 
been formerly used as a dairy. Lord 
Kenmare considered that he hada respon- 
sibility for Murphy and his family on 
grounds of humanity; and accordingly, 
when Murphy was put out of possession 
on this occasion, Lord Kenmare offered 
to give him £60 in cash in order that he 
might remove himself and his family 
from the country. This offer Murphy 
rejected. With reference to Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s child, he protested against cases 
of this kind being brought forward in 
the House of Commons without better 
evidence than had been adduced in the 
present discussion. So far from acting 
inhumanely in this matter, Lord Ken- 
mare really acted with rather exceptional 
humanity. He directed his own medical 
adviser to report on the condition of the 
child, and then offered to send it, at his 
own expense, to a hospital at Dublin. 
With regard to the case of Daniel 
Shea, it had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), with 
the most perfect accuracy, as far as the 
judgment of Mr. Justice O’Hagan was 
concerned ; but the fact that a lease of 
Lord Kenmare’s had been broken did 
not prove that his Lordship was in 
general tyrannical to his tenants. As 
to Shea’s rent being excessive, Lord 
Kenmare’s agent asserted that it bore 
exactly the same proportion to the Poor 
Law valuation as the judicial rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commissioners a month be- 
fore, at Bantry, for seven tenants. [Mr. 
Hearty: The worst Sub-Commissioners 
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at Bantry.] He now passed to the ques- 
tion with regard to Shea and the 
other tenants, on which the hon. Member 
for Wexford and the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had founded a 
general argument. The hon. Member 
for Wexford said that, as soon as 
Shea’s lease was broken, Lord Ken- 
mare served an ejectment upon him; 
but the object was to make him pay his 
rent, which there was no reason to be- 
lieve he was unable to pay. Then the 
hon. Member seemed to think that 
Shea was badly used because he could 
not at once get his rent lowered and a 
judicial rent fixed. Shea served an 
originating notice, and, like other ten- 
ants, he would have to wait till that 
notice was dealt with. Hon. Members 
opposite talked as if the Land Court 
were not proceeding with any amount of 
rapidity and promptness; but the Go- 
vernment, which incurred great obloquy 
in passing the Land Act, watched its 
operation with the greatest interest. In 
point of fact, those Courts were getting 
through their business with something 
very like reasonable rapidity. According 
to the last account, about 1,000 cases 
were being got through every week— 
about one-half of them in Court and 
one-half out of Court. The last time 
he spoke to the Land Commissioners 
they told him they hoped to get through 
the entire arrears by the middle of 1883. 
It would be a long time indeed if, during 
all that period, the Irish tenants were 
liable to eviction; but any tenant who 
served his originating notice was as se- 
cure against eviction as if he had had 
his case dealt with, and his judicial rent 
fixed. [‘‘No!’’} Of course, that was as 
long as he paid his other rent. He had 
great sympathy with the Izish tenant; 
but that sympathy did not extend so far 
as to think he was exceptionally ill-used 
in having to continue for another twelve- 
month to pay his old rent, when, at the 
end of that twelvemonth, he was to have 
what was intended to be a fair rent fixed 
for him. He was glad that the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
showed considerable appreciation of the 
Land Bill; but, in his comments upon 
the want of rapidity in the proceedings 
of the Land Court, he had left out of 
sight the important consideration, the 
very large number of cases that had 
been settled out of Court, and in which 
the tenant had reaped quite as much 
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advantage as if he had applied to the 
Court. The Land Commissioners had 
not been able to furnish him with a 
statement of the number of settlements 
out of Court ; but it appeared, even from 
the daily papers, that there were fre- 
quent cases in which settlements of a 
most advantageous kind to the tenants 
were made upon the large estates. The 
hon. Member for Wexford also told him 
that £100,000 was spent in reducing 
£75,000 of rent; but it must be re- 
membered that that reduction of £75,000 
was for 15 years, and that it could only 
be increased if the value of the land 
increased very considerably. Then an 
attack had been made upon the Sub- 
Commissioners, and the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had said that 
in some cases their decisions were unfair 
against the tenant. But, on the other 
hand, they were attacked for having 
shown too much favour to the tenants. 
From these attacks, coming as they did 
from opposite Parties, it was only fair to 
draw the deduction that the Sub-Com- 
missioners were acting impartially. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary had drawn 
attention to a recent circular announcing 
a landlords’ association, and he asked 
what steps the Government were about 
to take with reference to that organi- 
zation? It would be very premature and 
very improper for him to speak on this 
occasion at any length on this question, 
because he had not actually read the 
circular through ; but there were certain 
principles of government which were so 
undoubted that one could boldly lay 
them down at any moment. So long as 
the organization of landlords—if it de- 
served that name—kept within the law, 
so long it would not be interfered with 
by the Government, just as no organi- 
zation of the tenants would be interfered 
with by the Government so long as it 
kept within the law. It was said by the 
hon. Member for Wexford that the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill was directed 
against the tenants; but that he denied. 
It was directed against the minority of 
miscreants at present tyrannizing over 
the people of Ireland, both landlords 
and tenants. The hon. Member asked 
whether the Government would proceed 
to disarm the Emergency men, or those 
called byanother name? Asa broad prin- 
ciple, the Government asked for powers to 
disarm no one who used arms for legiti- 
mate purposes or self-defence. The hon. 
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Member referred to the prospectus which, 
he said, was published by Mr. Kavanagh, 
and said a Special Resident Magistrate 
was quotedin thecircular as having given 
certain advice. Well, he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
did not know about those passages. The 
hon. Member quoted from the circular 
another passage, so worded that it cer- 
tainly gave an idea to the tenants of 
Ireland that the intention was to make 
wholesale evictions of whole districts. 
That sentence was undoubtedly a very 
unfortunate sentence, and it was a most 
unfortunate thing, if it was the case that 
this was a genuine document, that in a 
sentence of that sort in the document 
any allusion was made by Mr. Kavanagh 
to a Special Resident Magistrate. No 
Special Resident Magistrate and no Go- 
vernment official ought to have allowed 
his name to be mixed up with a docu- 
ment which contained such a sentence 
about evictions; but, at the same time, 
he might state the general principle that, 
so long as any organization of landlords 
and tenants continued to be a business 
association, and kept within the law in 
every respect, so long it seemed to him 
to be a question not for the Government, 
and the Government would not interfere 
with it. The hon. Member had, how- 
ever, asked what the Government were 
going to do in order to protect the tenants 
from the spirit expressed in that sen- 
tence—no doubt an unfortunate spirit ? 
The Government had already done some- 
thing for the tenants. For, in the first 
place, they had passed the Land Bill; 
and if the tenants only chose to serve 
originating notices, and to claim the 
benefits of the Land Act, all the socie- 
ties and associations in the world, even 
though actuated by the spirit of the 
sentence which had been referred to, 
would not be able to remove them from 
their holdings. Then the second thing 
the Government had done for the tenants 
was to introduce the Arrears Bill, which 
they intended to press forward with as 
much thoroughness as they had ever 
pressed forward any other Bill. The 
Government were asked why they did 
not step in between Ireland and misery, 
and stop this state of things, and that if 
the turmoil continued it would be the 
ruin of the Liberal Government? The 
ruin of a Government meant very little. 
It meant to them that they should go 
back to some sort of leisure and enjoy- 
ment of life; but it meant a very diffe- 
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rent thing to Ireland. It meant misery 
and turbulence, and an almost indefinite 
postponement of any choice of genuine 
amelioration and happiness ; and in order 
to avert this, the Government brought in 
this Arrears Bill, which would enable a 
very great majority of the tenants to 
place themselves in this position under 
the Land Bill—that they would have no 
longer anything to fear, and would be 
safe from evictions. If hon. Members 
opposite would only believe that the Go- 
vernment meant well to Ireland, they 
would help the Government to pass the 
Prevention of Crime Bill, and so en- 
able the Government to direct its whole 
strength and its whole courage to pass- 
ing the Arrears Bill, which hon. Mem- 
bers knew was the utmost that any 
Government could do at the present mo- 
ment for the pacification of Ireland. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK said, he thought 
a great many inaccurate statements had 
been made regarding the new Land Cor- 
poration. He could only imagine that 
the object of the hon. Member who 
had brought this question before the 
House (Mr. Biggar) was to induce the 
people of Ireland not to avail themselves 
of the advantages which this scheme 
would confer upon them. The hon. 
Member had referred to the scheme as 
one of extermination of the present 
class of tenants, to be carried out by 
eviction. As one of the promoters of 
the new association, he (Mr. Fitzpatrick) 
denied that it had anything whatever to 
do with eviction, or had any reference to 
it. No farm could be taken up by the 
Corporation, except the tenant had com- 
pletely sold his interest, realized his 
profit, and left the country. Then, if the 
Land League chose to ‘‘ Boycott” the 
farm, the Corporation would take it up 
and work it for the landlord. The hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had 
asserted that the Corporation had been 
formed to carry out evictions. That 
assertion was totally devoid of founda- 
tion, and if Parliamentary usage per- 
mitted, he would characterize it as it de- 
served, for it was most unfair to make 
statements which were well known to be 
untrue. The hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon) had asserted that the 
association was a declaration of war 
against the tenants, and spoke of the 
circular declaring the necessity of carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country. 


Who began the war? [A Voice: The 
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landlords.] It was begun by the Land 
League, and the hon. Member had once 
told them that it was now war to the 
knife against the landlords. [Mr. 
Ditton: I said nothing of the sort.] 
He (Mr. Fitzpatrick) maintained that if 
there were any war at all, it was a de- 
fensive war only, and directed against 
the pernicious counsels of the Land 
League and the agents of those who 
sought to prevent honest tenants from 
paying their debts, and to hinder them 
in the performance of their duties. Upon 
one point, hon. Members had made a 
great outcry. They said there was a 
clause in the scheme directed against 
townlands, from which there would be 
wholesale evictions. There was no such 
intention by the promoters of this 
scheme; indeed, it was impossible. The 
intention was only to interfere in case 
there were a few violent bankrupt men, 
who were determined to keep the town- 
lands in a state of turmoil and to annoy 
their neighbours. In such a case the 
Corporation would become agents for the 
townland. The hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) professed to have read a 
prospectus of the Corporation. That he 
could not have done, as three drafts only 
were in existence, all of which were in 
his (Mr. Fitzpatrick’s) own possession. 
The articles of association empowered 
the Corporation to purchase and acquire 
land and hereditaments in Ireland, and 
generally to carry on all business neces- 
sary to agriculture. Among the objects 
of the Corporation was— 

“To lend money to proprietors, to tenants, 
occupiers of land, and others in Ireland, or 
connected with Irish property, upon security of 
land in Ireland or other security.” 

Thus the Corporation could be made use 
of by tenants asa loan fund to enablethem 
to buy their own farms. As regarded the 
objects of the association, he would refer 
to a letter from Mr. Kavanagh to a 
Nobleman, who wished to know whether 
there was any chance of the Corporation 
being utilized for carrying out evictions? 
Mr. Kavanagh stated that it was very 
far from his intention to encourage land- 
lords to evict their tenants ; his personal 
influence, so far as it went, would be 
directed to preventing any case being 
taken up by the Corporation in which 
there was any proofof harshness on the 
part of the landlords. So far from the 
charges brought against the Corporation 
being substantiated, he (Mr. Fitzpatrick) 
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maintained that the Corporation would 
promote the good of the country, and 
that the object of its promoters was as 
much the good of the tenant as of the 
landlord. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that it was no- 
thing new to hear protestations of pa- 
triotism, and of their regard for the 
interest of their tenants, from hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Conservative 
Benches. The time had passed, how- 
ever, when they could be regarded with 
seriousness, for the most positive and 
palpable fact on the surface of Irish life 
was the hideous contrast between those 
protestations and the acts of those who 
made them. He (Mr. Sexton) had 
known an hon. Member of that House 
come there, fresh from his estate in Ire- 
land, where his tenants and their wives 
and children were huddled on the road- 
side, clothed, fed, and sheltered by the 
Land League, and deliver protestations 
of patriotism and love such as he had 
now listened to. This new Land Cor- 
poration, judging from the proclamation 
it had put forward, wore frankly in the 
daily Press the countenance of the wolf; 
that night, however, it had been pre- 
sented to them by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Portarlington (Mr. 
Fitzpatrick) as a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. That hon. Gentleman had shown 
his faith in the Corporation by sub- 
scribing, or promising to subscribe, 
£500 to its funds, and that was a 
practical reason for his zeal in de- 
fending it, and why he took such a warm 
interest in its welfare. Any gentleman 
would be desirous, if possible, of obtain- 
ing a dividend on his investments. The 
hon. Member asked who had begun the 
war? No doubt, the hon. Gentleman 
would reply the Land League began it ; 
but, in reality, that base and hideous 
war began before any of them were born. 
It began in the misery and the oppres- 
sion of the last century, in the days of 
George III., when the sturdy farmers of 
Ulster were driven forth from their 
humble homes to fight in the American 
War of Independence, to die of want 
on the roadside or in a distant land. If 
the landlords were indignant now, and 
were losing their heads and embarking 
in exploits which could only lead them 
to shame and disaster, why was it ? Be- 
cause they wanted a breathing-space in 
that long war, in which all force had 
been on the landlord’s side ; they wanted 
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a breathing-space, because the people 
had risen up and banded themselves to- 
gether to claim the rights of men in 
their native land. They spoke about 
the Land League. It was a well-known 
historical fact that the Land League was 
suppressed last year. The Land League 
had done its work, and though sup- 
pressed, it was not killed in a sense, for 
it seemed to excite greater terror now it 
was dead than when it was living. The 
secret was that during the brief space 
the Government allowed it, the Land 
League successfully accomplished its 
mission, which lay in conveying from 
the minds of the Irish Leaders to the 
Irish people, those principles of combi- 
nation of action which must get rid of 
landlordism. It would take a great deal 
more than subscriptions of £500 from 
the hon. Member for Portarlington and 
others to undo what had been done by 
the Land League. That hon. Gentle- 
man had given a touching account of 
the benevolent motives of the Irish 
landlords; but it was idle to attempt to 
get rid of the Circular of Mr. Arthur 
Kavanagh, or to limit the character of 
the Land Corporation by references to 
prospectuses which the hon. Member for 
Portarlington still retained in the seclu- 
sion of his pocket. In the circular 
which had been given to the public in 
The Times and The Freeman’s Journal Mr. 
Kavanagh made no secret of the object 
of the Land Corporation. The object 
was clearly to replace the tillers of the 
soil by a new Plantation, by separating 
the Irish tenants from the soil and extir- 
pating them. That was the object of 
Oliver Cromwell. It was strange that 
after two centuries of complete and irre- 
sponsible power, the landlords of Ire- 
land should have to return to a policy 
which was never mentioned by humane 
or honest Englishmen without shame. 
The landlords had published a bogus 
list of subscriptions of money which 
had no existence in the landlords’ 
pockets or elsewhere, in the hope of in- 
ducing the financiers of London to join 
them. It was a strange thing that at 
this time the landlords of Ireland should 
be attempting to expel from Ireland a 
people than whom none on earth were 
so thankful for small mercies. What 
did the Land Corporation propose to do ? 
In the first place, it proposed to stimu- 
late and develop the system of grazing 
farms. The system of grazing farms 
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did not give employment to the people. 
It was altogether a loss to the country. 
They knew in Ireland what the system 
of grazing farms meant. It meant a 
depletion of the population of the dis- 
tricts in which it had been adopted to an 
extent unequalled in the whole world. 
It was a system which would give em- 
ployment to one herd where before 
20 labourers might be employed to 
till the soil. If that system were 
adopted, he warned the Government 
that it could only spread disaster through 
the country. What did it propose in 
the second place? The hon. Gentleman 
said the Corporation did not propose to 
go into the occupation of any farm, un- 
less the tenant had sold hisinterest. It 
did not matter at all, however, to this 
Corporation whether or not a farm be- 
came vacant by sale or by eviction. A 
farm was vacant; that was enough for 
them. There were at this moment in 
Ireland 1,000 families and 10,000 peo- 
ple who were waiting patiently for the 
coming into operation of the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill, in the hope that 
landlords might be induced to take them 
back. This new Corporation was Me- 
phistopheles stepping in between land- 
lord and tenant to prevent a return of 
good feeling, and to anticipate and kill 
the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. 
Great would be the responsibility and 
great would be the guilt of any Govern- 
ment that did not interfere, but, on the 
other hand, allied itself, however re- 
motely, with such a Body as the Land 
Corporation, which was so unpatriotic 
in its conception, and which would be so 
morally murderous in its future. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said he 
would not interfere with the Land Cor- 
poration. Well, that did not square 
with justice. It certainly did not square 
with justice if, on the one hand, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland refused to 
interfere with a scheme for a wholesale 
expulsion of people from Ireland, while, 
on the other hand, he made no provi- 
sion to enable the people to apply the 
law in self-defence. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave credit to the Land 
Courts for settlements out of Court by 
a combination of tenants. He (Mr. 
Sexton) said, with equal confidence and 
with more reason on his side, that set- 
tlements effected out of Court by a com- 
bination of tenants were due, not to the 
Land Courts, but to the Land League. 
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Would the right hon. Gentleman or the 
Government fo any one of three things? 
Would they suspend evictions? Or, if 
they would not suspend evictions alto- 
gether, would they suspend them in such 
cases as the Resident Magistrates might 
report to be cases of hardship? Would 
the Government, on their own responsi- 
bility, in such cases as the Resident Ma- 
gistrates reported to be cases of hard- 
ship, cases of cruelty, prohibit the 
carrying out of evictions, and refuse to 
lend the armed Forces of the Crown to 
assist in carrying them out? Would 
the Government push on the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill into law? There 
were thousands and thousands of unfor- 
tunate families in Ireland living in 
miserable huts, into which they had 
been driven, who were waiting for the 
passing of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill. Would the Government push on 
that Bill, and thereby settle the dispute 
which formed the whole core of the Irish 
difficulty, instead of pushing on the 
Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, the 
first effect of which had been the forma- 
tion of this Land Corporation, this 
sinister Land Corporation for the expul- 
sion of the people, the working of 
which would enable the minions of the 
landlords to carry out the oppression of 
the people without fear of reprisals? 
What was the third object of the Land 
Corporation? Why, it was simply dia- 
bolical, and he wondered that any man 
of respectable position would attach his 
name to it. They said not only that 
they would take isolated farms, but that 
wherever they found the farm of an 
evicted tenant which had not been taken 
up, they should be placed as agents of 
the tenants in that townland, and should 
have power to evict them if necessary. 
It was also proposed by the framers of 
the scheme that the evicted people 
should be replaced by loyal farmers from 
other countries. [Mr. Gipson: Hear, 
hear!] He could understand that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
garded the whole proposal with undi- 
luted joy. The Irish race had found 
just judges in England, and people who 
sympathized with its sorrows. But to 
neither of those classes did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman belong. In 
fact, he had never concealed his dislike 
and even his hatred of the Irish people; 
and whatever plan promised to banish 
the Irish people from the land which 
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was their own would be certain to com- 
mand the approval of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. For the purpose of 
working their nefarious scheme with 
greater safety, the new Corporation 
hoped to be allowed to turn out all the 
surrounding farmers, in the belief that 
to garrison a townland would be cheaper 
than to garrison a single farm. He 
(Mr. Sexton), however, told the House, 
the Land Corporation, and the country, 
that although the scheme was a bold 
one—one not marked by any religious, 
moral, or patriotic principle—yet it 
would fail, for its promoters were enter- 
ing upon a fight in which the odds of 
probability were all against them. They 
seemed to face the contingency of out- 
rage with light hearts, and he should 
have expected it from their antecedents, 
their only care being to get possession 
of the land and to bring in tenants 
from foreign parts. Such was the plan 
of the Land Corporation. Outrage 
would, of course, result from it. If 
whole townlands were cleared of people, 
a new policy of Cromwellian Plantation 
being openly avowed, could anyone sup- 
pose that the ignorant classes in Ireland, 
having in their ranks men of violent 
nature, would not be induced to retaliate 
in a manner which might appal huma- 
nity? He warned the Land Corpora- 
tion, and all who might be inclined to 
support them, to beware and pause be- 
fore taking a final step. The people of 
Ireland had funds at their disposal, and 
union reigned among them. Though a 
Liberal Government, false to its former 
principles, might refuse to defend the 
people against this nefarious combina- 
tion, he did not hesitate to foretell the 
disgraceful failure of a movement which 
wasthe mostcynical and heartlessto which 
men of position had ever given their 
support. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the course of 
the discussion for the last hour or two 
had been somewhat desultory. It had 
commenced with a rather laboured con- 
demnation of Lord Kenmare, and that 
condemnation had since been used as a 
kind of peg upon which to hang an 
attack upon the Land Corporation. He 
(Mr. Gibson) could not but think that 
all who had listened to the speeches of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) and of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) must have been 
struck by this fact—that whereas, up to 
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the present, they had been accustomed 
in former speeches to a good deal of 
extraordinary language, and to show 
a great amount of hatred to landlords 
and landlordism, that night they had 
discovered some indications of fear and 
terror. It seemed from that there was 
reason to believe that it was felt that, 
censurable as the individuals composing 
it and the institution of landlordism 
might be, its members had at last hit 
upon something which, at all events, 
made the Leaders of the Land League 
reflect. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland said that he had not read the 
papers to which hon. Members below the 
Gangway had referred. He (Mr. Gibson) 
regretted that that should be so. The 
matter had been before the public many 
days, and Mr. Kavanagh had stated his 
views very frankly and very clearly upon 
it in a letter to Zhe Times, and on two 
days they had been made the subject of 
leading articles in that journal. Besides 
that, Zhe Freeman’s Journal had written 
upon it with considerable vigour. But 
as he had not read the literature on the 
subject, the right hon. Gentleman had 
acted wisely in refraining from passing 
judgment on the scheme, for it was 
obvious that a scheme such as that under 
the consideration of the House, which 
must necessarily have an extensive opera- 
tion, could only be judged as a whole, 
and that it was unfair to fasten upon par- 
ticular sentences a meaning which they 
could hardly bear, even when read apart 
from the context. He (Mr. Gibson) was 
not a member of the Land Corporation ; 
but he had read its literature with great 
attention, because it affected Ireland; 
and because he had the honour and 
privilege of being a close and warm 
friend of Mr. Kavanagh ; and the mean- 
ing he placed on the transaction was, 
that it was a strong, vigorous, and suc- 
cessful attempt at self-defence; that in 
no sense whatever could it be regarded 
as aggressive. If farmers should choose 
to pay their rents, and to demand the 
liberty to do so—a liberty which they 
had foregone for so long in consequence 
of the terrorism under which they 
groaned—or if they should choose to 
appeal to the Land Court to fix fair 
rents for them, they would have nothing 
to fear from that or from any kindred 
organization. But when farms were 
lying idle from which tenants had 
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allowed themselves to be evicted in 
obedience to the behests of the Land 
League—‘‘ Boycotted ”’ farms which the 
Land League or the leaders of the 
people said must remain unoccupied— 
surely, then, it was not unreasonable to 
say, if no tenant was allowed to touch 
those farms under the existing terrorism, 
that an organization should be allowed 
to come into existence for the purpose 
of introducing a better state of things 
under wise and just conditions. His 
view of the organization was, in facet, 
this—that it might in many cases save 
the landlord from ruin, and enable the 
tenant to regain the liberty which he 
had lost. The hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon) said that the associa- 
tion was a society for the extirpation of 
tenants. He forgot that its operations 
were only to commence when a man 
should have ceased to be a tenant, and 
when his former farm should be lying 
idle. 

Mr. DILLON explained that what 
he had said was that one of the objects 
of the Corporation, judging from tle 
prospectus, was to keep the land in the 
most valuable condition, or, in other 
words, free from tenants. 

Mr. GIBSON, continuing, said, that 
the hon. Member for Sligo had charac- 
terized one portion of the scheme as 
simply—and the hon. Member paused in 
order to find a word that was sufficiently 
bad for his purpose—it was simply dia- 
bolical. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] Well, ‘‘ dia- 
bolical”’ was undoubtedly a good word. 
The hon. Member applied it to the 
scheme because, he said, the Corporation 
was to have the power of evicting. But 
if a tenant should please to go through 
the vulgar and commonplace process of 
paying his rent, he could not be evicted ; 
or, if he did not like his present rent, 
thinking that it was too high—and natu- 
rally tenants did not like to pay rent— 
he had only to go into the Land Court, 
and, almost for the asking, he would get 
his rent cut down a quarter or nearly a 
third. So that he did not see the force 
of the charge that this Corporation would 
have conferred on them powers of evic- 
tion. What was the state of things with 
which this organization sought to cope? 
The hon. Member for Sligo said that the 
landlords of Ireland had been so long 
petted and pampered. Had they been 
petted and pampered during the last 
two years? The hon. Member con- 
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trasted the proceedings of this Land As- 
sociation with the merciful proceedings 
of the Land League—the expression he 
used was “the charity of the Land 
League.” Oharity was a very noble 
thing, and it sometimes cost money ; but 
the charity which took the form of taking 
other people’s property was open toa 
certain amount of criticism. He had 
not heard that the Land League had 
shown any great charity, as regarded 
their own funds, either to tenants or 
labourers. And here he might say, in 
passing, that there was a remarkable 
contrast between this Land Corporation, 
which published the names of those as- 
sociated with it and the subscriptions— 
in short, everything connected with it— 
and the Land League, which had never 
condescended to anything so petty and 
small as the publication of a balance- 
sheet. When people heard those ex- 
pressions about ‘‘ the charity of the Land 
League’”’ they were apt to forget where 
they were living. Had they not been 
told from numerous platforms, and also, 
he thought, in that House, that the 
object of the recent Land League agi- 
tation had been to bring landlords to 
their knees, or to abolish landlordism ? 
And he thought the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) used the ex- 
pression that he was for war to the 
knife with the landlords. [Mr. Dition: 
No, no!] He never for a moment hesi- 
tated to accept any statement of the 
hon. Member, who always spoke with 
the utmost frankness; but the hon. 
Member said something like it, and 
always expressed a resolute determi- 
nation to get rid of landlords root and 
branch. That being the reality that 
had to be faced, they were driven to 
talk about just and unjust evictions. 
[Zronical Irish cheers.| He supposed 
those cheers indicated that all evictions 
were unjust, and he was now dealing 
with the statement put forward by the 
Land League. There were some evic- 
tions, of course, that might be open to 
criticism ; but he was dealing now 
with the broad proposition ‘that all 
farms from which tenants had been 
evicted were substantially ‘‘ Boycotted,”’ 
wherever the power of the Land League 
enabled it to be done; and an absolute 
reign of terror existed where the agents 
of the Land League could bring it about. 
Well, under those cirumstances, was it 
not rather unreasonable to say that the 
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tenants had a full right to organize, 
sometimes with great criminality and 
great cruelty, and that the landlords 
were bound idiotically to remain iso- 
lated? He ventured to think that was 
an argument which could not for a mo- 
ment suggest itself to any man of com- 
mon sense. It was necessary for self- 
defence that something should be done 
by landlords within the limits of the 
law, according to the dictates of justice, 
and never forgetting what was due to 
fair play. As far as he had been able 
to read the correspondence in the papers, 
he must say he found everything con- 
nected with the Land Association tho- 
roughly open; the names were there, 
the subscriptions were there, the asso- 
ciation was proposed to be registered 
according to law; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, was it not a little extrava- 
gant to talk of Oliver Cromwell and 
Barbadoes in connection with this trans- 
action? The name of Mr. Kavanagh 
would, he ventured to say, be a great 
guarantee to the fair public opinion of 
England as well as Ireland. [A Voice: 
Carlow!] Yes; and in Carlow, too, 
it would be a guarantee that nothing 
but what was just and fair and honour- 
able would be done. He had the honour, 
as he said before, of intimate friendship 
with Mr. Kavanagh, and he never met 
aman more fair-minded, able, or tho- 
roughly patriotic; and he was as satis- 
fied as he could be of anything in the 
world that if this was not a fair scheme 
between man and man—between land- 
lord, tenant, and labourer—the name of 
Arthur Kavanagh would in no way be 
mixed up with it. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gibson) had objected to the use of 
the word ‘‘ diabolical,” as employed by 
his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton); but the phrase was justly 
employed, for it was a diabolical offence 
to starve the poor and drive the people 
into exile; and by the natural interpreta- 
tion of this document, the object of the 
Corporation was to do both if it could. 
What would the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman say to these words—‘‘ The 
security offered would be the land in the 
most valuable condition?’ That cer- 
tainly meant free from tenants; so that 
the land in Ireland would be only valu- 
able when the Irish tenant was driven 
from it. And, again, ‘‘ If, however, they 
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ersevered, the result would be that 

reland would be colonized by farmers 
from other countries.’”” Was not that a 
scheme of depopulation? The people 
would be driven from the land, unless 
they agreed to pay rents, one-fourth of 
which had been declared by the Courts 
to be robbery on the part of the land- 
lords. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that those people had no- 
thing to do but to pay the rent, or apply 
to the Court. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman must know that it was im- 
possible for them to pay such rent; and 
in the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill 
there was an admission by the Govern- 
ment that large numbers of tenants 
were so poor, and over-burdened by 
rent, that it was impossible for them to 
pay. As for applying to the Land 
Court, it would take years before that 
tribunal would be able to deal with a 
tithe of the applications before it, and 
meantime the Land Corporation would 
use all its efforts to turn men out. He 
would ask the two Irish Law Officersnow 
present whether they had read the Cir- 
cular ; and, if so, whether they did not 
consider that this association came under 
the 4th clause of the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill, which made a combina- 
tion illegal which injured any man in 
his business? The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, although sympathetic, was not 
satisfactory, for he had said that he 
could do nothing towards expediting the 
work of the Land Court; and under the 
Bill they were now passing they might 
prevent all discussion, and stop the 
mouths of the leaders of the people. If 
the Government employed the Coercion 
Act for the enforcement of rents, they 
would have to deal with a state of things 
more serious than they would care to 
acknowledge, and would have to leave 
the people to their own dark devices and 
fierce passions. One of two results would 
be brought about from the organization 
to which he had referred—either the 
people, broken in spirit, would submit 
tamely to the action of the landlords ; or 
else, driven to desperation, they would 
resort to crimes as extreme or terrible, if 
not darker, than any which had yet dis- 
graced the annals of the country. The 
best means of meeting and anticipating 
that dreaded evil would be just and 
remedial legislation; and he sincerely 
trusted that the Government would make 
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some statement as to their future inten- 
tions upon this Land Question, which 
would give the people of Ireland a 
certainty of relief at some future day. 
Such a Bill would be a greater and 
better Bill than the Prevention of Crime 
measure they were now discussing. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had congratulated himself 
on the fact that the new organization 
appeared to strike terror into the hearts 
of the Irish people and of their Repre- 
sentatives in the House. That the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman regarded 
as something new and satisfactory, 
though, as a matter of fact, it was pre- 
cisely what the landlords had been 
doing for many generations, and what 
they had always been well able and 
willing to do. It was, indeed, just 
because the landlords had always had 
it in their power to hurt the people, 
that the people were to-day in their 

resent frame of mind as regards land- 
abe cea and the system that sustained 
it. The new movement, said the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, contrasted 
favourably with the operations of the 
Land League, in being above-board, 
and in the circumstance that its pro- 
moters published their subscription list. 
But the Land League was, in fact, as 
public an organization as ever existed. 
From the very first moment, it absolutely 
lived on publicity, and published its pro- 
gramme, its line of action, and the sub- 
scriptions it received, in every Irish 
newspaper. What, then, could the 
House think of the allegation made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
According to him, the new organization 
aimed at the eviction of no one, and the 
tenants would be safe if they did not 
evict themselves. Mr. Kavanagh, how- 
ever, contradicted that statement by re- 
commending that when an isolated farm 
was to let, they should take possession of 
it only on condition that the whole town- 
land should be leased to them, his inten- 
tion evidently being that the land should 
be re-peopled with another population. 
But they could only get possession of 
the townlands by the slaughter of the 
people, and such ascheme could not be 
carried out without danger to the public 

eace in Ireland. If the Government 

ad any care for the lives of the peo- 
ple, they would not treat the Circular 
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in the way it had been treated in the 
House that night. Now, he always 
thought it the duty of all Governments 
to see that schemes of destruction failed ; 
but the present Government had met 
that scheme of extermination and de- 
population in an attitude of toleration, 
and with the declaration that if it were 
managed within the letter of the law it 
would not be interfered with. That was 
not the way to treat a scheme which 
amounted to a declaration of open war 
against the Irish people. But he blamed 
them for more than this, as he found 
that a distinct incitement to such combi- 
nations on the part of the landlords had 
come not many nights ago from one of 
the Members of the Government, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
whom he charged with being the sug- 
gester and author of this perilous under- 
taking. Speaking recently in the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that— 

“Personally, he thought there was nothing 
of greater importance than that the landlords 


of Ireland should press for their rights firmly 
and bravely, but with justice and moderation.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
hon. Member to read the passage in 
which he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) referred 
to the arrears of rent. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he should 
be sorry to do the right hon. Gentleman 
any injustice whatever. He had quoted 
as much as seemed to have a perilous 
tendency init. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member had omitted his remarks 
with reference to arrears of rent. It was 
quite true that he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had said in that speech that the land- 
lords of Ireland were justified in de- 
manding and pressing for their rights ; 
but, over and over again, he said they 
should do so only with justice and 
moderation ; and he indicated that they 
ought not to press for arrears of rent 
accrued in time of famine. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
fully intended to add that the right 
hon. Member put in that saving clause 
several times ; but it really was included 
in the words he quoted; and the remark 
he had to make upon these words was 
that the landlords of Ireland were to be 
the judges of what was just and mode- 
rate in their own interests. The impor- 
tant point was the practical use the land- 
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lords had made of the advice he gave 
them to combine, and to press firmly and 
bravely for what they considered to be 
their rights, within limits of which they 
were to be the judges. At the time it 
was given, the advice struck him as 
having avery perilous import. He re- 
garded this landlords’ movement as due 
to the incitement conveyed in the re- 
proach uttered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the landlords were too lenient ; 
he said that in many parts of the coun- 
try they were supine. That was his 
word. Just imagine the landlords of 
Ireland being supine about their rents ! 
He told them it would be a brave thing 
to combine together to press for their 
high rents; and he afterwards said— 


‘At no time was it of greater importance 
that there should be co-operation among land- 
lords in this respect. He believed the Govern- 
ment were willing and able to protect them, and 
with this protection and co-operation on their 
part the main difficulties of the situation would 
be overcome.” 


The result was the formation of this 
Corporation. Mr. Kavanagh was the 
head co-operator; he had formed a Co- 
operative Society (Limited) for the pur- 
pose of exterminating the Irish people. 
The Prime Minister had made it a charge 
against the Irish Members that they 
were not facilitating the action of the 
Land Act, and that they interposed be- 
tween the Act and the people in any 
way; but what had he to say when he 
was charged with so acting that this Act 
was proceeding at a snail’s pace? Was 
it not from the Irish Members that had 
come the demand to expedite its action, 
to do something to bring under its pro- 
tection the people who, though they 
might have sent in originating notices, 
would be paying exorbitant rents, until 
the Commissioners reached them ? What 
relief did the Prime Minister offer in the 
cases of tenants evicted for the non-pay- 
ment of rents, ultimately declared to be 
exorbitant? None at all. It was said 
that the new organization of the land- 
lords would not be interfered with, while 
every organization of the tenants had 
been mercilessly suppressed. Yet sur- 
prise was expressed that the Irish people 
were not well affected to the Constitution 
under which they had the happiness to 
live! Little wonder that the Irish pea- 
sant did not sing ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” 
or ‘* Rule Britannia,’’ in Ireland, or that, 
under the Stars and Stripes, he looked 
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back with no feeling of loyalty to the 
order of things he had left! Disaffec- 
tion in Ireland, disloyalty, or whatevor 
they liked to call it, in America, were 
the natural products of such laws and 
such proceedings as those he had re- 
ferred to; and while such laws were in 
force in Ireland, the Irish people would 
be less than human, and unworthy of 
the name of men, if they did not ardently 
desire in their hearts to end, how and 
when they could, the reign of oppression 
and tyranny in their native land. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that, so 
far as his knowledge and observation 
went, and contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed by many hon. Members in that 
House, not only in the North, but in the 
South of Ireland, the Land Act was re- 
garded as far from a failure. So far, at 
all events, as the North was concerned, 
the people there were determined to ex- 
tract from that Act allthe good that was 
in it, although they did not look upon it 
as perfect and complete. The great blot 
upon the Act was the delay in its ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had told them that about 
the year 1883 the great bulk of the cases 
now before the Courts would be de- 
cided ; but he (Mr. T. A. Dickson) did not 
himself believe that when the year 1885 
came, with the present rate of progress, 
the mass of business accumulating be- 
fore the Courts would be dealt with. The 
great grievance to the tenants arose from 
the fact that during all the time they 
had to wait they were bound to pay 
what they called a rack-rent, and that 
the judicial rent did not date from the 
time of the originating notice. Again, 
nothing could be more disastrous to the 
best interests and to the peace of Ireland 
than the delay in dealing with arrears ; 
and, as an Irish Member, he regretted 
most deeply that another Bill now before 
the House had occupied such a length of 
time as to keep back the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill, the result of which 
was that, to his own knowledge, hun- 
dreds of tenants who, a month or a fort- 
night ago, would have come under the 
protection of that Bill, would be shut 
out from its benefits, because their six 


months’ period for redemption was daily 
| expiring. He had always been opposed 


to the Land League; but he was equally 
opposed to the newly-formed Landlords’ 
League or Corporation, and, with regard 
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to it, he believed it would never have 
been heard of if it had not been for the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. As far 
as the result of the Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) Bill was concerned, in Ulster it 
had been most disastrous to the tenants, 
as the landlords were pressing for ar- 
rears in all directions. He regretted the 
formation of that Corporation, because 
he saw in the near future of Ireland, be- 
tween those two opposing forces of the 
Landlords’ League and the Land League, 
disaster and bloodshed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
discussion had wandered somewhat from 
the subject of the original Notice given 
by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), which proposed to deal simply 
with the relations between Lord Ken- 
mare and his tenants. It would not be 
becoming in him (Mr. J. Lowther), 
standing, as he did, opposite to the Col- 
leagues of Lord Kenmare, to enter into 
any defence of his Lordship in his deal- 
ings with his tenants. He would only 
say that, as far as his knowledge went, 
derived from his experience while hold- 
ing the Office of Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he believed that Lord Kenmare’s 
estate was one of the best-conducted 
estates in Ireland. He had been fre- 
quently brought into contact personally 
with that noble Lord’s agent (Mr. Hus- 
sey), and he believed him to be one of 
the ablest, most courageous, and most 
conscientious men connected with the 
management of land in that country ; 
but, passing by that subject, which, as 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had just observed, had 
been treated as a mere peg on which to 
hang a series of speeches designed to 
meet an entirely different matter, he 
wished to make a few remarks on the 
question immediately before them. The 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) had joined in the remarks 
made from below the Gangway on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, in 
deprecation of the effort now being 
made to reply to the suggestion thrown 
out, as he (Mr. J. Lowther) thought at 
the time, not very fairly by the Prime 
Minister, with regard to the apparent 
apathy of the landlord class in Ireland 
as to the means of helping themselves. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had not very fairly referred to the ab- 
sence of self-help on the part of the 
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landlords in Ireland, and that the new 
organization under notice was their reply 
to the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, interposing, said, 
that his remark had applied to the 
general body of the community, and 
not to the landlords specially. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the pro- 
pertied and loyal classes in Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had re- 
ferred to the general body of those who 
were disposed to obey the law in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, in his 
opinion, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would inquire more minutely into the 
composition of society in Ireland, he 
would find that the landlord class, and 
those who were associated with the 
ownership of land, formed no inconsi- 
derable portion of the loyal section 
of the community; and the landlord 
class had determined that, at any rate, 
they would not remain under the stigma 
which they imagined had been cast 
upon their conduct. They had arrived 
at a sound conclusion, and had deter- 
mined to deal with the difficulties that 
confronted them upon commercial prin- 
ciples, and quite apart from any political 
Party, by establishing a combination 
for the protection of their rights. He 
himself had ventured to think that this 
scheme might with advantage have been 
tried long ago; and he had no hesita- 
tion in describing it as far and away 
the best movement which had of late 
years been set on foot in Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Tyrone said that 
the Land Act had not been a failure; 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) would not be 
tempted by that digression into a reply, 
but would be satisfied with saying simply 
that he did not agree with that opinion 
with respect either to that Act, or with 
regard to the previous legislative effort 
made some 12 yearsago. At any rate, 
it was now admitted that the attempts 
to deal with land tenure in Ireland had 
substantially failed. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] The 
right hon. Gentleman would, at least, 
admit that they had not been wholly 
successful. They had been reminded, 
however, that the Land Corporation would 
facilitate the process of eviction. Now, 
he had often taken exception to the man- 
ner in which eviction had been spoken 
of by Members of the Government, 
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and especially, upon a recent occasion, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), who had even described it in 
certain cases as unpatriotic and inhu- 
mane. Evictions, the House had been 
told, were divided into two classes—evic- 
tions of tenants who could, but would 
not pay, and evictions of tenants who 
were unable to pay. The first class, they 
were informed on the authority of Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, were fit subjects 
for eviction; the latter, it was said, 
should be treated with what was called 
indulgence. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway approached the subject in 
more forcible terms ; but, at all events, 
the House was invited to draw a distinc- 
tion between the two classes. But he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) said emphatically, with 
regard to a tenant who was absolutely 
and honestly unable to pay, that it was 
the duty of the landlord to suggest to 
him that he should select some other 
occupation in life. The landlord who 
became a party to such a tenant con- 
tinuing in occupation of land under 
those conditions was himself a party to 
an arrangement which was contrary to 
the public advantage. He regretted to 
see the tendency in several quarters of 
the House to view a landlord who evicted 
a tenant who was other than a contuma- 
cious person as guilty of an act of hard- 
ship and, as the Chief Secretary ex- 
ressed it, of cruelty towards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in their present unenviable 
position, certainly could appeal with 
some reason to the generosity of their 
fellow-men ; but he must protest against 
the doctrine that a landlord was even 
justified in retaining on his estate per- 
sons who were absolutely incapable, 
with advantage to themselves or the 
community, of conducting the busi- 
ness of agriculture. [Zaughter.] Per- 
haps some hon. Members might think 
him out of date, and a ‘‘fossil,”’ in re- 
ferring to the view that the owner of 
land ought to have some regard for its 
efficient cultivation, for he was aware that 
the doctrines of political economy were 
at present in disfavour with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. Yet 
he ventured to think that a landlord 
who suffered his property to remain 
in the hands of an insolvent person was 
not discharging the duty he owed to 
society, for, in his opinion, it was to 
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the benefit of society that the soil should 
be efficiently cultivated. But how could 
it be cultivated efficiently if landlords 
left it in the hands of insolvent tenants ? 
Let them, therefore, put from their 
minds the doctrine of the cruelty of 
eviction, and he hoped that henceforth 
the House would hear less about it. Of 
course, if it involved starvation, that 
would be a different matter; but it did 
not. He admitted that if there was no 
other alternative for the insolvent Irish 
tenants except remaining in possession of 
the soil or entering the workhouse, there 
would, through the inaction of Govern- 
ment and Parliament in the application 
of the proper remedy, be, at any rate, 
the appearance of hardship in evictions. 
But there was another remedy which he 
had pressed upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man, urging him not to allow it to rest ; 
he referred to emigration. He confessed 
that at the time of its introduction into 
the Land Act, his opinion was that the 
clause was not inserted with any bond 
Jide intention, and he had since discovered 
that his conjecture was only too true. 
If the Government were really desirous 
of helping those unfortunate tenants 
who, as they considered, were suffering 
areal hardship in being evicted, they 
should be prepared to offer some alter- 
native to those tenants than the alterna- 
tive between starvation and the paupers’ 
roll. If Government would devote a 
portion of the Church Surplus towards 
giving tenants who could not meet their 
engagements facilities for obtaining a 
living elsewhere, instead of using it in 
objects which would be an inducement 
to dishonesty, by paying the debts of 
the dishonest, as well as of the unfor- 
tunate, he thought they would, in this 
instance, deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity. He would refer the Govern- 
ment, not to the views of their political 
opponents, but to what had been said 
on the subject by writers like Mr. Tuke. 
Those writers had shown the true solu- 
tion of the difficulty. His noble Friend 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) had recently asked 
the Government whether emigration was 
among the subjects with which they pro- 
posed to deal, but had not succeeded in 
getting a satisfactory answer from the 
right hon. Gentleman. If theGovernment 
directed their attention to that subject, 
there might at last be one part of their 
Irish policy upon which they would be 
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able to look hereafter with satisfaction. 
He hoped the result of this discussion 
would be that Government would desist 
from attempting to discourage landlords 
from the exercise of their legal rights, 
and that they would support the patriotic 
and public-spirited movement to which 
reference had been made in this debate. 


* Supply—Votes 


SUPPLY—VOTES ON ACCOUNT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not wish to detain the 
House ; he rose simply to protest against 
a third Vote on Account being taken on 
the present Estimates as a matter of 
course. Hon. and right hon. Members 
opposite had, on former occasions, pro- 
tested against even a second Vote, and 
even right hon. Gentlemen now on the 
Treasury Bench had so protested. The 
Government had strongly protested 
against the late Government in that 
respect, but were far worse offenders 
themselves. He never remembered 
Supply being driven to such a period of 
the Session, seeing that adequate dis- 
cussion of the important questions in- 
volved was impossible. 

Mr. GORST said, that the present 
Government were only following the 
example of all previous Governments in 
this respect since he had a seat in 
Parliament. It was very rare that 
Members of the House had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing in Supply the most 
important expenditure of the country. 
With regard to the Navy, for instance, 
it had been the practice with most Go- 
vernments, but especially the present 
one, at the beginning of the Session to 
take a Vote for the Navy, and then 
leave the remaining Votes till the middle 
of August, in a weary and half-empty 
House. They appealed to the patriotism 
of the Members at the commencement 
of the Session, and got a Vote on Ac- 
count ; but after that nothing was heard 
till the end of the Session. The Navy 
Vote was really the most important of 
all the Votes, and he must protest 
strongly against the course which had 
uniformly been followed. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he also endorsed the protest of his 
hon. Friends, and had to complain that, 
contrary to opinions expressed in past 
years by the Prime Minister, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and head of the 
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greatest spending Department, was not 
a Member of the House of Commons. 
Not only was the First Lord in the 
Upper House, but the Navy suffered 
from the kaleidoscopic manner in which 
successive Secretaries to the Admiralty 
had come and gone. First, there was 
the present Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), then the present Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan). Both those 
right hon. Gentlemen had done their 
work admirably, and now there was a 
third. As soon as a Secretary began to 
know his work and to become competent, 
he was transferred to some other De- 
partment. The Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, in his (Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s) 
opinion, when, as was at present the 
case, the First Lord was in ‘another 
place,” ought to occupy a more promi- 
nent and responsible position in refer- 
ence to his duties in the House of Com- 
mons. He should occupy a similar 
position to that of the Secretary at War 
in old times. 

Mix. GLADSTONE: I cannot say that 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
has added anything by his criticisms to 
what has been already said on the sub- 
ject. He complains that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, as the head of a great 
spending Department, should be in the 
House of Lords. The fact is that the 
vast proportion of the Business of the 
country is done in this House; but it 
must be remembered that a fair propor- 
tion of Ministers must sit in the House 
of Lords, and the exact distribution must 
be regulated according to circumstances. 
The hon. Gentleman complains of the 
selection of three Secretaries to the Ad- 
miralty in rapid succession ; and although 
he was kind enough to speak of them 
personally in high terms, he said it 
proved the weakness of the administra- 
tion of the Department. Now, I think, 
on the contrary, that it is an argument 
in favour of the Gentlemen. who have 
been selected to fill the post, because it 
only shows that we have appointed such 
admirable men to be Secretaries to the 
Admiralty, that, when higher posts have 
fallen vacant, looking around for the best 
men we could get, we have felt it our 
duty to offer them to Gentlemen occupy- 
ing that position ; and, at the same time, 
we have taken the utmost possible pains 
to have the Admiralty dealt with effi- 
ciently. You cannot. have the head of 
every Department in this House, and if 
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it is inconsistent that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty should represent the Ad- 
miralty in this House, is it not also in- 
consistent that the Foreign Office and 
other Departments of the State should 
be represented here by an Under Secre- 
tary ? 

Mr. GORST: They are not spending 
Departments. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They may not be 
spending Departments; but I cannot 
admit that the distinction is of such a 
character as to require us to draw a line, 
and say that what is right in the one case 
is wrong on the other. The distribution 
of the Business of the Administration be- 
tween the two Houses has always been 
a matter of considerable difficulty, and it 
is obvious that it cannot be placed under 
any inflexible rule. In regard to the 
protest of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man below the Gangway (Mr. Gorst), 
who preceded the last speaker, I admit 
that there is force in what he has said. 
I regret extremely the state of facts 
under which is has become necessary for 
us to take the discussions upon the Navy 
Estimates at intervals very widely apart ; 
as to the year 1880, it must be remem- 
bered that that was an exceptional year, 
because there was a Dissolution in the 
early part of that year, and it was neces- 
sary that some of the Navy Votes should 
be taken before the Dissolution. But 
the criticisms of right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen fairly apply to other years. 
It has not been possible, however, for 
the Government to apply itself at once 
to the business of prosecuting Supply, as 
was the custom in former years. The 
present state of things is due to the ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which we have 
been placed—first, to the general ob- 
struction to the efficient discharge of the 
Public Business in every branch and 
Department of the Public Service which 
has existed ; secondly, to the special dif- 
ficulty which arose this year of being 
compelled, not altogether by our own 
choice, to devote almost the whole of the 
available resources of the House to Irish 
legislation ; and, thirdly, to the peculiar 
arrangements which at present exist for 
the conduct of Business, under which it 
has become almost a matter of absolute 
necessity to take Votes on Account, 
whereas, in former years, Votes on Ac- 
count werecomparatively rare. What was 
formerly the exception has now become 
the rule, and this is the second Vote on 
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Account we have been compelled to ask 
for during the present Session. These 
exceptional Votes are, no doubt, a grave 
and serious matter, and I commend the 
subject to the consideration of the House; 
at the same time, I am bound to admit 
that the subject is influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by our system of ac- 
counts and balances, the date at which 
our financial year begins and ends, and 
the period of the meeting of the House. 
So long as these three conditions exist 
the difficulty will continue, and until we 
are able to make a change in the form 
of our general business arrangements, 
complaint, and I am afraid a good deal 
of reasonable complaint, will continue 
to be made. I have thought it right to 
make these observations, because it is 
only fair to make the admission that the 
present state of things is unsatisfactory, 
and that I should express an earnest 
hope that hon. Members will co-operate 
with the Government, with the object of 
mitigating the evil as much as possible. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS: With 
regard to the question of Votes on Ac- 
count, I am glad to hear the Prime 
Minister admit the great difficulty under 
which any Government labours in the 
present state of our accounts, because it 
is a difficulty under which not only the 
present Government, but every Govern- 
ment, has laboured now for some years. 
Right hon. Gentlemen who now sit on 
the Front Ministerial Bench, when in 
Opposition, protested with great vigour 
against the late Government’s request 
for Votes on Account. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say that he had never done so. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Other 
right hon. Members sitting on the Front 
Bench certainly did so, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister cau- 
tiously abstained from saying a good 
word for our proposals. The protest, 
indeed, was made with greater vigour 
because it was not made by a person in 
the responsible position of the present 
Prime Minister. My only object in 
rising now is to enter a protest against 
its being supposed that a second Vote on 
Account is generally necessary, although 
there can be no doubt that a first Vote 
on Account is required. This, however, 
is the second time this year we have 
been asked for a Vote on Account. I 
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ing, and I have not a word to say against 
their proposition ; but I wish to enter a 
protest against the proceedings of this 
year being considered a precedent for 
future years, because I think the House 
would do wrong, as a rule, to put off 
the consideration of the Estimates until 
a time when it is impossible to discuss 
them fully. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £996,091, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
ense of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and 
flarines, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883.” 


CotoneL MAKINS said, that, in re- 
ference to the grant for the Marines, 
some discussion took place on the last 
occasion the Navy Estimates were be- 
fore the Committee; and he had then 
strongly urged upon the Government 
that some Member representing dis- 
tinctly and directly the Royal Marines 
should be added to the Board of Admi- 
ralty. The Marines formed one-third 
almost of the fighting force of England, 
and he thought they ought to be directly 
represented on the Board that was to 
govern the whole of the Navy. The 
case of the Marines was a very peculiar 
one. The Force itself was peculiar in 
its constitution. It was attached to 
the Navy; the Naval Department drew 
the pay of the men and controlled them, 
and yet in every other sense they were 
soldiers. One of the difficulties at pre- 
sent attached to the Force was the slow- 
ness of promotion. He was not speak- 
ing of the Infantry ; but in reference to 
the Marine Artillery the stagnation of 
promotion was really as great as ever. 
Officers who had served from 20 to 25 
years had no chance of obtaining field 
rank until their period of service 
amounted to some 30 years. Whereas 
a captain in the Line obtained field 
rank after 16 or 20 years’ service, a 
captain of the Marine Artillery had to 
serve 28 or 30 years before he attained 
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that rank. There was no Force in the 
Service of so valuable a character in re- 
gard to which the promotion was so 
slow. It had, practically, a bad effect 
upon the Service. It rendered it un- 
popular, and in the future it would be 
found that young men of ability would 
pause before they selected that branch 
of the Service, when they found it in the 
highest degree probable that it would 
take so long a time before they could 
attain the same rank which, under simi- 
lar circumstances, they would attain in 
other branches of the Service. It had 
another prejudicial effect in making the 
officers of Marine Artillery feel that they 
were filling an inferior position, and 
very naturally they did not see what 
reason there was why—as in all re- 
spects, both as regards pay, rank, and 
promotion, they enjoyed the same privi- 
leges as the Army—they should = 80 
very much inferior in respect of promo- 
tion. There was another point to which 
he also wished to draw the attention 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty— 
namely, the appointment of Major Derri- 
man to be adjutant of a Volunteer 
Corps at Carlisle. The effect of the 
appointment was that Major Derriman 
was acting in two capacities, and was 
drawing pay from both Departments. 
Either this officer belonged to the Army 
for the time being, holding, as he did, 
a Staff appointment, or he belonged to 
the Marines, in which case his pay could 
not be drawn from the Army Depart- 
ment. The Prime Minister had in- 
formed the House that in future officers 
in this position would not be eligible for 
Staff appointments; but he (Colonel 
Makins) could not understand why they 
should not be. It was a slur on the De- 
partment which ought to be removed. As 
the question was one of great interest, 
and affected the efficiency of an im- 
portant branch of the Service, he hoped 
it would not be considered that he had 
been unduly taking up the time of the 
Committee by calling attention to it. 
Sm JOHN HAY said, he hoped to 
have from the Secretary to the Admiralty 
a satisfactory assurance that it was not 
intended to carry out the proposal to re- 
duce the Marine Force. The Estimates 
proposed a reduction of that Force by 
600 men. He did not know what the 
Force was at this moment; but he be- 
lieved that it was about 200 under the 
proper strength, and the proposal was 
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that it should be gradually reduced 
by 600 men. At present the force num- 
bered somewhere about 13,000, and 
ought to be at home ready for any 
emergency; but it had been reduced by 
detachments sent to Ireland. That being 
so, he thought it would be unwise, in the 
present state of our foreign relations, to 


continue the reduction of the Force, as it | 
was by no means too large for the services | 


it might be required to perform. He 
understood that the reduction had taken 
place, not because the men were not 
wanted, but because money was wanted 
in other directions. The result was that 
the pay of certain officers had been in- 
creased, and the money had been saved 
by reducing the strength of the Marine 
Force. He had good authority for say- 
ing that this was more than an accidental 
circumstance, for the First Lord, in 
“another place,” had himself stated this 
as the reason. By reducing the Force, 
money had been obtained for increasing 
the pay in other directions without in- 
volving any increased charge upon the 
public general service. Looking at the 
fact that the service of the Marines might 
be required at no distant date, he thought 
it was not desirable that the Government 
shouldinsiston thereduction of the Force, 
but that it should be increased to the 
full strength at which it stood last year. 
He desired to thank the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty upon 
what he perceived to have been the re- 
sult of the recommendations he hadmade 
as to the lighter draught of the ships re- 
quired for service in the Mediterranean. 
The Fleet at present in the Mediterranean 
consisted of 11 vessels, four of which 
were outside the harbour of Alexandria, 
unable to get in on account of the low 
draught of water, two were inside the har- 
bour, and five were at Malta, and were 
about to be supplemented bythe Penelope, 
the Orion, and the Belletsle. He was also 
glad to hear that the Cyclops, the Gorgon, 
and the Hydra were being got ready for 
the purpose of reinforcing the Fleet ; 
but he was afraid there might be some 
question whether those ships would be 
considered sufficiently safe to make the 
voyage. Personally, he had always 
doubted their seaworthiness, and he was 
still more confirmed in the opinion he 
had expressed when he found that vessels 
of that particular draught of water were 
not more readily employed in the service; 
and he believed the cause to be that it 
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was not considered safe for them to 
undertake the voyage. He regretted 
that the Audacious was still undergoing 
repairs, or she might have been made 
available from her light draught. He 
understood that she would not be 
available for the next two months. He 
was glad to see that the Hotspur was 
now being got ready, and he congratu- 
lated the Admiralty upon their now 
adding to the Force in the Mediterranean 
ships that would certainly be of some 
service there. Looking at the events 
which had arisen, he hoped that the re- 
cruiting for the Marines would not be 
stopped, and that thatfamous Force would 
be maintained not only efficiently, but 
in sufficient numbers for the Public Ser- 
vice. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he re- 
gretted that the discussion of the Naval 
Estimates had been postponed so long. 
When they were first brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, it was pro- 
mised that there should be an oppor- 
tunity for a full discussion upon them. 
Three months had now elapsed, and they 
had had no opportunity of considering 
the Navy Estimates; and at that hour 
at night (12.15) it was scarcely to be 
expected that they could deliberately 
consider these matters. He regretted 
the unavoidable absence of his right 
hon. Friend the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith). In refer- 
ence to the Royal Marines, to which his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay) had just alluded, he was glad to 
find that the prospects and condition of 
that Force were to be improved. The 
stimulus to promotion in commissioned 
ranks could not fail to be of service. 
It was also satisfactory to find that the 
pay of the non-commissioned officers was 
to be increased. This was both just and 
politic, and assimilation, when on shore, 
to the status of the Line regiments was 
reasonable and right; but he must re- 
gret that, in order to confer these ad- 
vantages, there had been a correspond- 
ing reduction in numbers. It was quite 
true that the late Government reduced 
the number of the Marines by 1,000; 
but it was understood that that was the 
lowest estimate which ought to be made 
in reference to them, and he very much 
regretted that the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty had now decided upon reducing the 
strength of the Force by 600 more. By 
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so doing, they were losing what was 
equivalent to a whole battalion of well- 
trained and well-seasoned men — men 
who at any moment would have been 
able to assist the country in any emer- 
gency, and might be relied upon at a 
moment’s notice. True, there were not 
so many Marines in peace time serving 
afloat; but that body could always be 
depended on to supplement the Land 
Forces, and were a great auxiliary to the 
Army. The late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, when he brought forward the 
Estimates, made a very able statement ; 
but the arguments adduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman were arguments rather 
in favour of increasing the Force than 
of reducing it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House that the number of 
men on board of a ship had been very 
much reduced during the last 20 years. 
He believed the right hon. Gentleman 
compared the years 1862 and 1882. No 
doubt the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite true; and though 
now-a-days they did not require the 
same number of bluejackets, so large a 
proportion being artificers and stokers, 
on board of a ship, he thought they 
must all admit that if at any time 
they had to land a force they would 
be rendered more dependent upon the 
Marines. He recollected the right hon. 
Gentleman thelate Chief Secretary giving 
the authority of Lord St. Vincent, that 
if ever the hour of real danger should 
come to England, the Marines would be 
found of the utmost service tothecountry. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted other 
high authorities to the same effect, and 
it was a well-known fact that, whenever 
our war vessels were called upon to send 
men ashore, the first to be told off were 
the Marines. But surely these were argu- 
ments for retaining the Force at its ordi- 
nary strength, rather than reducing it. 
But what was it the Board of Admiralty 
had done? It was quite true that they 
had improved the condition of the gene- 
ral Service at a cost of £24,000 per an- 
num. But in order toimprove that con- 
dition they had reduced the number of 
Marines by 600. He did not hesitate to 
say that the House of Commons, and the 
country at large, would have been per- 
fectly willing, and even anxious, to pay 
£24,000 per annum in order to improve 
the position of the Marines; but they 
would not wish to improve that Service 
by reducing the strength of the Force. It 
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was impossible, at the present moment, 
to exaggerate the importance of the 
Royal Marines. The present Board of 
Admiralty had also improved the posi- 
tion of the Engineers; but though he 
regretted to say that they had done it 
upon the same principle, he did not 
find so much fault with it. It was 
rather, he thought, a politic move- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government were 
inclined to regard the artificers as being 
in many instances quite able to do the 
work of engineers. He was not in- 
clined to object to that view, and there- 
fore he did not find fault with what the 
Government had done ; but in regard to 
the Engineers generally he thought it 
was a mistake to reduce the strength of 
the Force, especially at the present mo- 
ment, when everybody felt anxious 
owing to the complicated state of Euro- 
pean affairs. He hoped the Secretary to 
the Admiralty—if it were found necessary 
to land Marines at Alexandria—would 
fully consider what number of men our 
ships would be able to land. Of course, 
he did not expect the hon. Gentleman to 
reply to that question ; but he wanted the 
Secretary to the Admiralty to tell them 
that the Admiralty had decided to recruit 
up to the point that it was deemed ne- 
cessary to retain, and that the strength 
of the Force should not on any account 
be allowed to go below it. He again 
wished to express his regret at the ab- 
sence of the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; but he was authorized to state 
that these were the views which, if his 
right hon. Friend had been present, he 
intended to express, no doubt with 
greater effect than he (Sir Massey Lopes) 
had been able to express them. 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what changes the Admiralty 
proposed to make in the nomination 
for the appointment of naval cadets? His 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) had called 
attention, a short time ego, to the condi- 
tion of the administration of the Navy, 
and to the pressure which was constantly 
brought to bear uponit. Since that time 
the late Secretary had been appointed 
to another position, and the misfortune 
was that his Successor might not feel him- 
self bound to carry out the engagements 
entered into by his Predecessor. Last 
Session a very interesting debate took 
place on the subject of naval cadets, and 
great hopes were held out by the late 
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Secretary to the Admiralty that, in the 
first place, the competition for the ap- 
pointment of naval cadets would be 
thrown open in the same manner as the 
appointments in the Army, and that the 
appointment would not be retained any 
longer as a piece of patronage by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for the time 
being. He should like to know whether 
any steps had been taken to fulfil the 
expectations held out by the late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty that something 
would be done in this direction? He 
failed to see why, if officers of the Army 
could be obtained by open competition, 
a similar course might not be pursued 
in reference to the Navy. Seeing the 
Secretary for War in his place, he would 
ask him to say whether any objection 
was entertained to the system of open 
competition in the Army? And if they 
could get officers for the Army in that 
way, why on earth should they not obtain 
officers in the Navy in the same manner ? 
The same rule ought to be followed 
throughout the Public Service, and all 
appointments should be thrown open to 
public competition. Another hope or 
prospect held out by the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty was that the Admiralty 
would consider the desirability of ap- 
pointing naval cadets of a more ad- 
vanced age. At present, many of the 
naval cadets appointed were mere child- 
ren taken out of the public schools, and 
placed in institutions where they received 
very indifferent teaching. Many of these 
schools were of an inferior character, and 
these boys learned less than they would 
learn anywhere else, and their future 
ability as naval officers was very little 
advanced. Two years ago, Lord Dal- 
housie, then a Member of the House of 
Commons, made an interesting speech 
upon this subject, in which he con- 
demned the system in terms which no 
one of less experience than himself 
would have liked to use. He believed 
the opinion expressed by Lord Dalhousie 
was shared by a large number of naval 
officers of experience, and there was a 
general impression that it would be 
much better to appoint naval officers of 
more advanced age—say, from 16 to 17 
—who would be able to go to sea when 
appointed. No other country appointed 
children to be naval officers, and he 
wished to know if any intention existed 
on the part of the Board of Admiralty 
to alter the age at which naval cadets 
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were appointed? That was the second 
point to which he wished to direct the 
attention of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. The third point had reference to 
a question on which he understood that 
a distinct pledge had been given. He 
had called the attention of the late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty to the fact that all 
the public schools of the country were 
examined by a Syndicate sent from 
Oxford or Cambridge, and he had sug- 
gested that the naval schools for the 
training of officers of the Navy should 
be subjected to a similar examination. 
He believed that the education given on 
board such ships as the Britannia was 
not of the highest class, and it was most 
desirable that there should be an ex- 
amination by a Board of Examiners from 
Oxford or Cambridge, who should pre- 
sent a Report, so as to enable the House 
to form an estimate of the value of the 
instruction given. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER said, that 
on a previous occasion when the Navy 
Estimates were brought forward, he had 
brought two subjects under the notice of 
the Government. One had reference to 
the Royal Marines, and up to the present 
moment no definite answer had been 
given to the question he had asked. 
That question was one which he had put 
to the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land when Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Trevelyan)—namely, whether a 
general officer would be appointed to 
superintend the management of the 
Royal Marines atthe Board of Admiralty? 
He had not received any reply from any 
Member of the Government up to the 
present time. The Royal Marines now 
consisted of a body of men something 
like 13,000 in number, and he had 
argued most strongly, on the previous 
occasion to which he referred, that they 
were a body of men who ought to be 
represented upon the Board of Admiralty 
by a responsible Minister ; and he would 
ask most earnestly whether any decision 
had been arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government upon that point? He was 
of opinion that, considering all things 
and having regard to what might take 
place, he was entitled to have an answer 
to that question. He also wished to urge, 
as strongly as possible, the points which 
had already been mooted in the course 
of the discussion in connection with the 
reduction of the Royal Marines in the 
present year. A short time ago he had 
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spoken in the most emphatic terms 
against the proposed reduction of the 
Force by 600 men, and he thought the 
events which had lately occurred proved 
most conclusively that the reduction 
which had been in contemplation, and 
which he hoped the Committee would 
be assured had not yet been carried 
out, would be a most undesirable one. 
The Royal Marines were a most effi- 
cient body of men, and he had urged 
in the month of February that if any 
emergency were to arise, such as that 
which had arisen within the last few 
weeks, it would be necessary to rely 
upon the services of this important Corps. 
He was glad that the question had been 
referred to by other hon. Members, and, 
if not too late, he sincerely hoped that 
the reduction would not be carried out. 
There was also another question which 
he had brought before the House on a 
previous occasion, and upon which he 
had obtained no answer. He had asked 
several questions last year with regard 
to the Royal Warrant which was issued 
in connection with the Army, and also 
the Warrant for the re-organization of 
the Marines ; but he had received no de- 
finite reply. In the month of June last 
year the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that the delay in the pro- 
duction of the scheme for extending the 
Royal Warrant for the Army to the 
Royal Marines would not affect the 
promotion or pay of any one, and that 
all the changes would date from the 1st 
of July, 1881. He humbly submitted 
that that engagement had not been 
carried out, because the retirements in 
the Royal Marines were not gazetted 
until the month of December, 1881, and 
it would not involve a very great charge 
upon the Exchequer if the engagement 
even now were adhered to. There were 
only a very few officers interested in the 
matter; but to those few officers it was 
a question of great importance, seeing 
that their prospects, both in regard to 
pay and promotion, had been very much 
impaired, owing to their not having been 
gazetted on the Ist of July, 1881, in ac- 
cordance with the engagement made by 
the Government. Instead of their hav- 
ing been gazetted at that date, they were 
not gazetted until ‘December, 1881, and 
certain officers who ought to have been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel were passed over by several 
hundred officers in the Army. That 
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was a matter of very great importance 
to officers who were quartered in garri- 
son in Ireland. The undertaking the 
House had from the Secretary of the 
Admiralty last year was that nothing 
should interfere with the promotion of 
these officers, and that they should not 
suffer in consequence of the delay of the 
re-organizationof the Royal Marines. He 
hoped that the present Secretary to the 
Admiralty would be able to give the 
Committee some assurance that the claim 
of these officers had been taken into 
consideration, and that justice would be 
done to them. It was a very great hard- 
ship that any of these officers should be 

assed over, after the assurances which 

ad been given by the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty. The only officers affected 
were two lieutenant colonels, two majors, 
three captains, and one or two quarter- 
masters, so that the expense of carrying 
out the arrangement proposed by the 
Government would not be very great. 
He would not say anything further upon 
that subject. He did not ask for a posi- 
tive answer that evening; but he did 
hope that the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty would take the matter into con- 
sideration, if he was unable to give an 
answer now. He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that several months ago a 
promise was made that the matter should 
be taken into consideration, and that a 
reply should be given. In regard to the 
proposed reduction of the Royal Marines, 
he would only say that he looked upon 
it as a great mistake to reduce a Force 
which would be most useful and effec- 
tive in the present emergency, especially 
when it was well known that the reduc- 
tion was only made from motives of false 
economy, to provide retiring pensions for 
officers. 

Cartrain PRICE said, it was now 
more than three months since they had 
the statement of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. The first place in that state- 
ment had been given to a consideration 
of the claims of the Marines, and as the 
Committee had already heard something 
from more than one Member about that 
Force, he should like to occupy a few 
minutesin supplementing what had fallen 
from other hon. Gentlemen. First of all, 
he would endorse what had fallen from 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
as to the necessity of giving a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty to an officer of that 
Corps, who would more fully represent 
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the interests of the Marines than they 
were represented at present. A fuller 
representation was necessary, as they 
had too long been accustomed to sep 
the claims of the Force far from being 
liberally dealt with by the Board. The 
Force had been shuffled about from one 
Service to the other. At onetime it had 
been convenient to look upon it as part 
and parcel of the Army, and at another 
time to look upon it as part and parcel 
of the Navy; so that, between two stools, 
the Marines had always fallen to the 
ground. Besides this, he would ven- 
ture to suggest to the present Secretary to 
the Admiralty, that in all cases where a 
Marine was being tried by court mar- 
tial on board ship, it was desirable that 
one member of the court should be a 
Marine officer, and at present that was 
not the case. He had intended, during 
the progress of legislation last year, to 
have taken action in order that some 
provision should be made for this, but 
circumstances had not favoured him. If 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would look into the ques- 
tion, no doubt he would find that there 
was considerable disposition amongst the 
authorities to agree to his proposal, and 
it was only fair that such should be the 
case. They all liked to hear of a man 
being tried by his peers, and it was 
constantly the case that Marines were 
tried by a court martial consisting en- 
tirely of naval officers, and that questions 
cropped up before the court that could 
only be properly understood and decided 
by officers of the Corps to which the 
prisoner belonged. He remembered a 
complicated case not very long ago, that 
of ‘Lieutenant Woods, a Marine officer, 
who was tried within a stone’s throw of 
a number of Marine officers at Plymouth, 
and yet was tried entirely by naval offi- 
cers. The injustice of this case was felt 
by not only the Marine, but the Naval 
officers as well, and, in fact, by the 
whole Service. This was felt to be a con- 
siderable grievance, and he did not 
think there would be any difficulty in 
removing that grievance, because on 
most of the Naval stations — indeed, 
upon all of them, except, perhaps, the 
Australian and Pacific stations—there 
were Marine officers of the rank of cap- 
tain. There were no Marine officers of 
that rank on the two stations named ; 
but in these places the force only num- 
bered some 250 men in the one case and 
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180 in the other. A great deal had been 
said on the question of a reduction of 
the Force, and he agreed with what had 
fallen from hon. Members. It was hu- 
miliating, when they came to think of 
it, that when a grievance had existed 
for years, and had been admitted by 
Lord Northbrook in the other House 
and the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Trevelyan), it should be stated to 
Parliament and the country that it could 
only be remedied by a reduction in the 
efficiency of the Force. That reduction 
had taken place to the extent of 600 or 
700 men. The late Secretary to the 
Admiralty had endeavoured to reconcile 
the House to this state of things by say- 
ing that in these days the number of 
Marines on board ship was very much 
smaller than it used to be, and if they 
were to send more than one-half the 
force on board a vessel than they used 
to send, they would be crowding the 
ship, and putting more than the proper 
complement of Marines on board. He 
did not think that, in these days, it was 
necessary that the Marines should be at 
sea half their time. It was necessary 
some time ago. Everyone must admit 
that seamanship occupied a very much 
inferior position now compared with 
gunnery than it did some years ago. 
There was not such a necessity now 
to ‘‘salt’’ the Marines, to use a term 
in common use 20 or 30 years ago, as 
there used to be. He should think if 
one-third of the Force was at sea at a 
time it would be quite sufficient. No 
doubt, it would be desirable to have 
more of them at sea at one time; but the 
advantage they would derive if they had 
only one-third of them at sea at a time 
in having a larger force at home would 
compensate for any disadvantage. It 
was said this Force was one of the finest 
forces in the whole of Her Majesty’s 
Service ; and when he had advocated an 
increase of pay, or an increase of pen- 
sion, or any other advantage to the 
Corps, he had been told that they must 
not compare them with their comrades 
in the Line. They were told that the 
Marines had certain advantages which 
compensated for the deficiency in pay. 
Two or three years ago there was a 
large increase given to the Line, but the 
Marines did not share in it. They were 
told, when they drew the attention of 
the Government to it, that the Marines 
had certain advantages that the Lines- 
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men had not. Well, this was a ques- 
tion he did not wish to go into, because 
it involved the consideration of many 
complicated details; but they must not 
forget that the Marine was a superior 
man to the Linesman. He did not wish 
to be invidious, but that had always 
been considered to be the case, and it 
was the case at the present moment. 
Last year he obtained a Return from 
official sources showing one or two par- 
ticulars with regard to this matter. He 
had asked for particulars as to the 
average length of service of the Marines 
serving in the garrison at Plymouth, 
and other particulars, as compared with 
the average length of service of the 
Linesmen serving in the garrison at that 
port—the men of the 23rd Regiment 
and the 13th Regiment. He found that 
the average height of the Marine pri- 
vate was 5 feet 7 inches, and that of the 
private in the 23rd and the 13th Regi- 
ments 5 feet 6 inches. He found that 
the weight of the Marine private was 
159 Ibs., and that of the private in 
the 13th Regiment 154 lbs. Then the 
average age—and this was an impor- 
tant matter—was in the Marines 26 
years, and in the 13th Regiment only 
22 years, and in the 23rd Regiment 
only 19} years. Here, then, they had 
the private of the 23rd Regiment, who 
was in years a mere boy, getting higher 
pay than a Marine private 26 years of 
age. Then as to the average length of 
service; in the case of the private of 
Marines it was eight years, whilst in 
the case of the private of the 13th Regi- 
ment it was three and a-half years, and 
in the case of the private of the 23rd 
Regiment only two and a-half years. 
He had asked, also, for information as 
to the percentage which had passed the 
School Standard. He could not get the 
record as regards the private of Marines, 
but he did with regard to the corporals 
and sergeants. Inthe Marines all had 
passed the School Standard, but in the 
23rd Regiment only one-half the ser- 
geants, or, strictly speaking, 51 per cent 
and 75 per cent of the corporals had 
passed the Standard. These were a few 
facts which would go to show that the 
Marine was not only worthy of his hire, 
but was a superior man, and a man 
better worth paying than the Linesman. 
He (Captain Price) had asked a ques- 
tion the other day about the pension 
of colour sergeants in the Marines, 
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He dared say the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
would remember the answer he had 
given. His (Captain Price’s) point was 
that the pension of colour sergeants was 
2s. 3d. in the Marines and 2s. 6d. in the 
Line. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The maximum in each case. 

Carrain PRICE: Yes; and the hon. 
Member had answered him by sayin 
that it had been proposed that, in this 
respect, the Services should be assimi- 
lated ; but they had not been assimilated, 
for the reason that the Greenwich pen- 
sion was enjoyed by the Marine and 
not by the Linesman. The hon. Mem- 
ber should remember, however, that the 
Greenwich pension was not paid until a 
Marine had reached the age of 55. In 
the Line the colour sergeant might re- 
tire at 38 or 39 on his 2s. 6d. a-day; but 
the Marine sergeant only got 2s. 3d., 
although, if he should live until the age 
of 55, and should be fortunate enough 
to satisfy certain officials, he would come 
in for another 3d. The hon. Member, 
he thought, would see his point. There 
was another thing in connection with 
this that he wished to point out, and 
that was that it was only upon the 
Marine showing that he was in poor 
circumstances that he was entitled to 
the Greenwich pension at all. Of late 
years it had grown the practice to make 
use of the Greenwich Fund to supple- 
ment the Imperial Fund in the same 
way for paying the Navy. When it 
suited the Admiralty, they said—‘‘ Oh! 
the Greenwich Fund is a sort of charity. 
We cannot give it to anyone until they 
have attained the age of 55. If we find 
his circumstances are pretty good, we 
do not give it at all.” And when it 
suited the Admiralty, on the other hand, 
in reply to hon. Members who stated 
that the Marines were not paid as well 
as the Line, they said—‘‘ Oh! but there 
is the Greenwich Fund from which they 
derive extra pension.”” There was one 
more point with regard to the Marines 
to which he wished to call attention, and 
that was the pension of the widows of 
warrant officers. In the Army warrant 
officers’ widows got a certain pension ; 
but in the Marines that was not the 
case, and he was at a loss to know why 
it should not be. He did not know whe- 
ther the Admiralty had any intention of 
making a better arrangement with re- 
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to the pension of these widows; 

ut he hoped they had, and that some- 
thing would be heard about it very 
shortly. The next subject which had 
been touched on by the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Mr. Trevelyan) was the 
question of the naval engineers. The 
hon. Member had gone very fully into 
that matter. Well, on behalf of his 
(Captain Price’s) constituents, he must 
thank not only the present Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman), but the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty for what had been done with 
regard to this branch of the Service. 
The present Admiralty had carried out 
very loyally the plan which was, he be- 
lieved, sketched out by the last Adminis- 
tration. He did not know whether they 
had gone the full extent of what was 
sketched out, because he did not exactly 
know what the plan had been ; but with 
regard to the engineers, he thought the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty had 
made a little too much of what had been 
done, having told the House in very 
distinct terms that they should now 
consider that the engineer officers were 
by no means a badly paid class of men. 
The hon. Member had given them 
certain comparisons which he had no 
doubt had a great deal of weight with 
the House; but he thought that those 
who were fully conversant with the 
matter would not look upon the com- 
parisons given as altogether satisfactory. 
He was sorry the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty was not present, because he 
should have to quote a little from what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said. On 
a previous occasion he told the House 
that he must compare them, in the first 
place, with the executive officers of the 
Navy ; and he went on to say that none 
of those officers, except a captain, re- 
ceived a higher rate of pay than the 
maximum of the engineers. But the 
right hon. Member had neglected to 
tell them how difficult it was for an en- 
gineer to get his maximum, and that 
was one great grievance that these 
officers had. There was a clause in the 
Regulations dealing with the pay and 
pensions of the engineers, which pro- 
vided that it was only on an engineer 
officer obtaining the rank of chief en- 
gineer that he should begin to count 
certain services for pay and pension. He 
must serve 11 years as chief engineer 
before he could count the whole of the 
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time he had served as an engineer. 
But then there was another provision, 
which was that at the age of 55 a chief 
engineer should be compulsorily retired. 
Now, as the average age at which a 
man became a chief engineer was from 
42 to 44, the House would see that it 
was almost impossible for an officer to 
have served 11 years so as to count 
sufficient time to enable him to a full 
pension. If he did not count the whole 
11 years—if he lost even a month—he 
had to forfeit a considerable amount of 
pension. The half-pay of a captain was 
12s. 6d. a-day on promotion, and the full 
pay of a chief engineer, on promotion, 
was 13s., so that the half-pay of a 
captain was almost identical with the 
full pay of a chief engineer. Then 
with regard to commanders—and the 
House would remember the age and 
length of service entered very materially 
into these comparisons—the average age 
of a commander for promotion was 35, 
when he had seen 12 or 13 years’ ser- 
vice, and his pay, on promotion, was 
£1 1s. But the chief engineer did not 
get more than 17s. until he had com- 
pleted 28 or 29 years’ service, and was 
50 years of age. Then a comparison had 
been made with the navigating lieu- 
tenants, who were Executive officers. 
The navigating lieutenant was about 26 
years of age on promotion, and he got 
12s. a-day. An engineer got lls. per 
day after six years’ service; but by the 
time he was promoted to be chief en- 
gineer he received 13s. a-day, while 
the navigating officer was in receipt 
of £1 a-day. The next comparison 
which had been made was with the 
Civil branch of the Service. The hon. 
Member, he thought, had spoken about 
the paymasters. The paymaster of a 
troopship or a flagship might be re- 
ceiving £693 a-year, whereas a chief 
engineer could not receive more than 
£470 a-year. He must apologize to the 
Committee for going into these details ; 
but the ex-Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had gone into them at 
considerable length. The right hon. 
Member had said, turn to the Merchant 
Service. They found that the*chief en- 
gineer on board of a man-of-war got as 
much as £400 to £470 a-year, whilst a 
first engineer on board one of the great 
packet ships was paid at the rate of 
£18 to £22 a-month. But the late Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty had taken 
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tose ships which served in the home 
trade, where engineers were paid at 
about that rate. This did not seem to 
be the fact when they came to some of 
the foreign trades—China, for instance. 
In the China trade, the first engineer 
got from £40 to £70 a-month, or about 
three times the sum mentioned by the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty. And, 
more than this, the mess of these officers 
in the Merchant Service was paid for 
them. Their linen was found, and he 
thought he was right in saying that they 
also had a right to trade. They might 
have an interest in the cargo, and, in 
many cases, they also got a bonus from 
the consignees of the cargo ; so that the 
engineers were much better off in the 
Merchant Service than in the Navy. The 
chief engineer on board the Great Eastern 
got £1,000 a-year. No doubt, he should 
be told that that was an exceptional 
case, and so it was; but it must be re- 
collected that though the duties of this 
officer might be exceptional, and very 
responsible, they certainly could not be 
said to be more responsible than those of 
a chief engineer on board one of our 
first-class men-of-war. The duty of an 
officer on a ship of that kind must be 
far more responsible and far more im- 
portant than the duty of chief engineer 
on board the Great Eastern. Any en- 
gineerin Her Majesty’s Service would be 
fit to place on board a Cunarder, or any 
other of the fine ships that traded across 
the Atlantic. There was, he should think, 
hardly an engineer in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice who would not be able to take charge 
of the engines of any merchant ship ; but 
if the first engineer of an Atlantic Liner 
were to go on board a man-of-war, it 
would take him months to learn all the 
duty that a chief engineer had to do. 
He thought, therefore, that the Ad- 
miralty had very much underrated the 
duties and importance of this class of 
officer. Though the thanks of the Ser- 
vice were due to the Government for 
what they had done, he thought they had 
not fully appreciated what they were 
obliged to do in justice to that Service. 
There was another question to which he 
certainly ought to draw attention, be- 
sides the question of pay and pension, 
and that was the question of mess- 
ing. A great deal had been done in that 
direction, and, no doubt, they could not 
do all that was desirable at once. They 
could not make all the engineers mem- 
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bers of the ward-room mess at once, 
although that might be done at the 
Royal Naval College at Woolwich. 
Rpesking asa naval officer, he saw no 
objection whatever to this mess being 
thrown open to the engineers. At 
Woolwich the mess was a very large 
one, and any difficulties of a social 
character which might exist in an 
arrangement of this kind would be felt 
very much less than anywhere else— 
much less than they might be felt on 
board ship, where there was a small 
mess. He now wished to refer to an- 
other matter, and that was the case of the 
engine-room artificers. Those were a 
very important body of men, and were 
becoming a very large body. It had 
been the policy of the late Adminis- 
tration to increase very considerably 
their numbers, and the men of this body 
were, to a very large extent, taking 
the place of the engineers. No doubt, 
that was very good policy. It had 
resulted in considerable economy, and 
not, it seemed to him, at the expense of 
efficiency; but, having done this, they 
ought to go a little further in the direc- 
tion of bettering the position of these 
‘(non-commissioned officers,’’ he thought 
the late Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had called them. He called 
attention to this matter entirely with 
the view of increasing the efficiency of 
the Service. The position of the engine- 
room artificers ought to be a much more 
responsible one than it was, and he 
thought it would tend very much to in- 
crease the efficiency of that branch of 
the Service if men received the rank of 
warrant officers. The experience he 
(Captain Price) had had in the Service 
led him to believe that that step would 
have the effect of largely increasing the 
efficiency of the Service. These men 
had to undertake the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that used to be borne by 
engineer officers. It was now the case 
that in almost every ship in the Navy, 
especially in the smaller ships, the en- 
gine-room artificers occupied a most 
superior position. They were very often 
in possession of the engine-room. During 
a certain part of the day they were in 
sole charge of the engine and boilers, 
and the whole machinery, in fact, of the 
engines ; and, certainly, if he were com- 
manding a ship in which one of these 
artificers was in command of the engines 
whilst the ship was under weigh at sea, 
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he should feel himself relieved from 
much anxiety if he knew that the man 
had a superior rating to that which was 
allowed him now. An improvement in 
the position of the artificers would tend 
to a better carrying out of discipline. 
He was convinced of that. Being in the 
position of a warrant officer, he would 
command greater respect and insure 
greater obedience from those under him ; 
and upon obedience he thought depended 
not only efficiency, but absolutely the 
safety of the ship and the lives of those 
on board. Not only disobedience to a 
command, but also the slightest hesita- 
tion or slowness in carrying out a com- 
mand by a person in charge of the 
engine-room, must very often cause a 
serious accident—he did not think it 
would be too much to say that it might 
often cause the loss of the ship and of 
all on board. He really thought the 
Admiralty ought to take the matter into 
their consideration. The change he pro- 
posed would not be an expensive one to 
carry out; but if they were to put these 
men in the position of warrant officers, 
he would guarantee that they would be 
able to perform their duties much better, 
and that the extra expense would be 
very little, if any. The Admiralty might 
say they could not find cabins for these 
men. Well, they might go without cabins 
until such time as they could be sup- 
plied; and, at all events, they might, in 
other respects, be treated as warrant 
officers, wearing the uniform of that 
class. He had already detained the 
Committee too long, and he, therefore, 
would not trouble them with any further 
observations. 

Mr. MACLIVER said, he supported 
the views of the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just spoken. It 
would have been much better, he 
thought, if the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had not held out hopes to the 
chief engineers 12 months ago that 
their position would be improved—it 
would have been much better if he had 
not propounded a scheme that did not 
benefit them at all. What they required 
was that they should be placed in the 
same position, age for age, and service 
for service, with Executive officers. If 
they obtained that, they would be satis- 
fied. The scheme was in such an in- 
definite state, that the chief engineers 
had good grounds to complain. He also 
supported the view of the hon. and 
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gallant Member opposite with regard to 
the engine-room artificers. He thought 
they were entitled to some consideration, 
and that it would be a great advantage 
if they were made warrant officers. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that after the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Member (Captain Price), he had 
very little to say about the engineers ; 
but there was one point in the Me- 
morandum he held in his hand to which 
he should draw attention, and one para- 
graph which he should read. The para- 
graph was as follows :— 

“In addition, the engineer officers vould 
earnestly request that all time served as en- 
gineer after the attainment of eight years’ seni- 
ority in that rank should be allowed to count 
as ‘senior service.’ The 11 years which have 
to be served in the ‘senior rank’ before the 
whole of their ‘junior service’ is allowed to 
count towards increase of full, half, and retired 
pay, is a very great hardship, and in many 
instances deprives officers of £100 a-year in 
their retiring allowance. Lieutenants—the re- 
lative rank of engineers over eight years’ seni- 
ority—begin to count their senior service from 
the date of promotion, at from 21 to 25 years of 
age; whereas the engineer officer only begins 
to count bis senior service from the date of 
promotion to rank of chief engineer—relative 
rank of lieutenant over eight years—or at the 
age of 38 to 44 years. It seems only just, 
therefore, that these officers—chief engineers— 
should be permitted to count as senior time all 
service from the date of attaining the relative 
rank of lieutenant.” 


This point had been urged very strongly 
by two hon. and gallant Gentlemen, and 
he would not go at any further length 
into it. He hoped that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would consider the case 
of the engineers, and see how far the 
Board of Admiralty could add to the 
concessions made in the time of his Pre- 
decessor. There was another point to 
which he would like the hon. Member 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) to devote 
his attention—namely, the question of 
pensions awarded to naval schoolmas- 
ters. The answer given to him some 
time ago by the hon. Member’s Prede- 
cessor (Mr. Trevelyan) was that the 
question of the pensions of seamen’s 
schoolmasters was under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty, and 
had been referred to the Committee now 
sitting on the subject of Pensions, and 
that until their Report was received no 
further information could be given. He 
did hope the hon. Member would be 
able to see his way to meet the views of 
the naval schoolmasters, and place them 
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in the position they wished to be in with 
regard to pensions. Another question 
related to engineer artificers. That had 
been fully treated by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, in whose remarks he fully 
concurred. Then there was a question 
relating to the first-class petty officers of 
the Navy, who appeared to have been 
rather overlooked by the Admiralty. 
The pay of the first-class petty officers 
was 2s. 2d. per day, with certain privi- 
leges if they were divers or torpedo 
men; but the daily pay of a sergeant in 
the Army was 2s. 6d. in the Guards, 
2s. 8d. in the Cavalry, 2s. 4d. in the In- 
fantry, 3s. 2d. in Garrison Artillery, 
3s. 6d. in the Engineers, and 2s. 8d. in 
the Hospital Corps, and the sergeants 
had other privileges which were not 
accorded to a petty officer in the Navy. 
Then there was another question which 
he had raised last year, but with which 
he would not; trouble the Committee 
now at the same length—namely, the 
question of pensions to widows of Ma- 
rines and seamen. That question had 
been brought before the Admiralty on 
many occasions by officers of high rank 
in the Navy; but it had not been suffi- 
ciently considered. He himself had 
mentioned the cases in which the widows 
of seamen, who had lost their lives in 
emergencies, had received pensions, 
whereas the widows of others who lost 
their lives in connection with events of 
not less importance received no pension 
at all. The Admiralty had various 
sources of revenue out of which these 
pensions might be given to the widows 
of Marines and seamen without throw- 
ing any great cost upon the country ; and 
he earnestly asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to turn his attention to this 
question, as it was one which excited 
great interest in the Service, and had 
attracted the notice of officers of high 
rank and distinction, and was one which 
everybody with any knowledge of the 
Navy felt ought to be urged on the 
favourable consideration of those to 
whose hands the Service was committed. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would not, at this hour of the night, 
trouble the Committee with any length- 
ened observations on the naval policy of 
the country ; but he wished to express 
his concurrence in the protest of his hon. 
and gallant Friend against the recent 
reduction in the strength of the Royal 
Marines. He objected to that as a 
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matter of policy, but he thought it was 
still more objectionable for the reasons 
put forward in support of it—namely, 
that it was necessary to give a certain 
number of men increased pay, and 
therefore the number must be reduced 
to provide the amount necessary for that 
purpose. He wished also to protest 
against the reduction of Marines which 
had taken place. Events at Alexandria 
and in the Mediterranean were the 
strongest confirmation of the folly of 
that reduction at present. The Marines 
were admitted by everybody who knew 
anything about the subject at all to be 
the best landing force that any country 
could have, and our Marines could be 
landed and do work which soldiers, 
whatever might be their general merits, 
could not do as well; and he believed 
that if Sir Beauchamp Seymour had had 
a larger force of Marines during the 
recent riots at Alexandria, the British 
Consul would not have been wounded, 
and a naval officer would not have been 
killed. Then there was another point— 
namely, the present condition of this 
country in regard to its iron-clads. We 
were at present embroiled in a dis- 
pute not with a great European Power 
like France or Germany, but with the 
Egyptians, or rather with a rebellious 
officer of the Egyptian Army ; and what 
was the condition of this country? If 
he was not mistaken, there was at this 
moment only one iron-clad in commis- 
sion this side of the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and that was one which was almost ad- 
mitted to be unseaworthy three years 
ago. It was true that we had three 
iron-clads in commission, and a ship or 
two at Devonport; but if it was neces- 
sary to commission the latter, where 
should we find the Marines to man 
them? He should like to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty to say what, 
after the present arrangements had been 
completed, would be the number of 
Marines available at Devonport, and 
after the orders which had been men- 
tioned in the newspapers had been 
carried out at Chatham, what would be 
the force of Marines available at Chat- 
ham? He asked that because he saw 
in the newspapers that the French iron- 
clads at Toulon were ready for sea, and 
that 13,000 Marines—or 500 men more 
than the whole of our Marine Force— 
had been drawn from the Northern ports 
of France and collected at Toulon, in 
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order to man these ships as a landing 
force in the event of their being required 
at Alexandria. He should be very glad 
if the hon. Gentleman could deny that 
Chatham and Devonport, after the pre- 
sent orders had been carried out, would 
be almost denuded of Marines, and also 
that he would see that the reduction of 
the Marines was a mistake, and would 
endeavour to restore that Force to its 
previous strength. 

Mr. T. ©. BRUCE said, when the 
Navy Estimates were before the Com- 
mittee some time ago, at a late hour the 
Committee was given to understand that 
a better opportunity would be given on 
a future occasion to discuss the very 
important questions involved in those 
Estimates. That opportunity had appa- 
rently now come; but he was not sure 
that there was much advantage in re- 
gard to the hour, and as the Committee 
were now discussing the last Vote which 
concerned the personnel of the Navy, he 
was afraid at this hour that subject 
could hardly be dealt with in the man- 
ner it deserved. Heshould not attempt 
to discuss it at any length ; but he wished 
to express his concurrence in what had 
fallen from some of the hon. and gallant 
Members who had already spoken. He 
hoped the Government would reconsider 
the proposal to reduce the Marines, for 
he thought the experience of late years, 
and of the present time, had proved that 
the Navy would probably be in the 
future principally employed in what he 
might call an amphibious service, and 
would probably not be much engaged 
in its own proper element, but in ser- 
vice on land as well as on sea. The 
fact of the present construction of our 
ships—the small number of men they 
carried, and the large proportion of 
mechanics and engineers among those 
men—would lead to our relying more 
than ever on the Marines. It was true, 
perhaps, that in ordinary circumstances 
these vessels would not be able to carry 
a large number of Marines; but he 
could not help thinking that, under the 
circumstances in which we were now 
placed, it would be very desirable to 
have a large force of Marines to draw 
upon for the purpose of landing when 
there was no enemy at sea and the fight- 
ing must be done on shore. There was 
also the question of the engineers. The 
late Secretary to the Admiralty had 
made a comparison between the pay of 
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the engineers in the Royal Navy and 
the engineers in the Merchant Service ; 
but it seemed to him that there was a 
great deal of difference in the duties. 
The engines in the Royal Navy were 
extremely complicated, and the duty of 
the engineers was far more difficult and 
varied than that of engineers in the 
Merchant Service, in which the engines 
were of a much more simple construc- 
tion. The engines in the Merchant 
Service were not used as those in the 
Navy were for a great variety of pur- 
poses in working the ship. Another 
consideration was that the ships of the 
Royal Navy were frequently sent to 
unhealthy countries, where the men 
suffered from the nature of the climate, 
without receiving any higher pay. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he wished to urge the claims of the 
Engineers to special consideration by 
the Admiralty, and he begged to quote 
an opinion given by the Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty that the value of the en- 
gineer officers was universally recog- 
nized, especially as the machines under 
their charge were now so complicated. 
The pay of those officers had not in- 
creased in the ratio as the increase 
amongst other ranks of officers. At the 
age of 40 a chief engineer received 13s. 
a day; an Executive officer, 23s. 6d.; a 
navigating officer, 18s. ; a medical officer, 
24s., and an account officer, 15s.; but at 
55 the mean rate of pay per day of an 
engineer officer was 12s. 7d.; an Execu- 
tive officer, 19s. 7d. ; a navigating officer, 
15s. 5d.; a medical officer, 22s. 5d., and 
an account officer, 15s. 10d. He thought 
those figures sufficiently proved that 
these officers were not paid in propor- 
tion to their services, or to the pay of 
other officers, and the testimony of the 
Junior Lord established the fact that 
their duties were extremely onerous. 
He therefore hoped the Admiralty 
would award them the remuneration 
due to their services. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he wished 
to support the appeal for a further con- 
sideration of the case of naval engineers. 
As the proposal made by the late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had not yet been 
put in force, there was yet time for the 
Government to give further favourable 
consideration to the claims of these men. 
He could not possibly conceive any simi- 
larity between the responsibilities of an 
engineer officer in the Royal Navy and 
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those of an engineer in the Merchant 
Service. In the case of an engineer in 
the Merchant Service, he had to keep his 
machinery going simply for carrying pur- 
poses, or for going from port to port as 
quickly and as safely as possible; but in 
the case of a naval engineer, he had 
charge of machinery of a very compli- 
cated and important nature, and he had 
not only alwaystomaintainitin efficiency, 
but he must always be ready for action, 
and he had in that case to consider the 
safety, the honour, and the interests of 
the nation. Then these engineers were 
frequently sent to very hot climates 
for considerable periods at a time, which 
destroyed their health and shortened 
their lives, and these considerations 
ought to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing the services of these men. He hoped 
there was yet time for the Government 
to consider the claims of these men, with- 
out whom the Navy would be absolutely 
valueless. It was impossible to over- 
rate the immense importance of their 
work, and their claims ought to be con- 
sidered in proportion to their import- 
ance. The case of the artificers was also 
one calling for the consideration of the 
Government. He understood that these 
men were not asking for any very con- 
siderable increase in their pay, and it 
could easily be shown that what they 
asked for would add greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the Service, and to the effi- 
ciency of their duties on board ship. He 
hoped that another year much more time 
would be allotted for the consideration 
of all these questions. It was very objec- 
tionable that the questions affecting the 
Navy should be discussed late at night. 
It was not creditable to the House or to 
the country. It was not the fault of the 
Government altogether to-night ; but he 
hoped they would so arrange on another 
occasion that there would be a fair oppor- 
tunity for full consideration of these im- 
portant matters. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he objected to 
the principle laid down in the answer of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty to a ques- 
tion put to-day, that because a scheme 
was carried out in 1876 it could not be 
re-opened in 1882. He quite concurred 
with hon. Members who had spoken 
that the practice of dealing with these 
Estimates without proper discussion was 
ascandal. Last year the Estimates had 
to be taken at, the fag-end of the Session, 
when there was scarcely anybody pre- 
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sent, and he did not agree with the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) that 
it was not the fault of the Government, 
because he thought they had occupied 
the time of the House with matters of 
far less consequence. There had been 
worthless debates on such questions as 
the policy of the House of Lords, and it 
was perfectly useless to take up any im- 
portant question with regard to the Navy 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. No one 
was then in the humour to listen to argu- 
ments, and it was no use talking. He 
hoped the remaining Votes would have 
a fuller consideration than the Votes 
taken to-night. The naval engineers, 
perhaps, might be thankful for favours 
to come which were promised by the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty; but when 
the time came for the fulfilment of those 
pledges a new scheme was introduced, 
which put them in a worse position than 
they were previously in. He quite appre- 
ciated the difficulties in regard to this 
question; but what he complained of 
was that the reforms, which were so 
essential for the efficiency of the Service, 
were taken up in a piecemeal way, and 
when they were given were not effective, 
and did not keep up at all with the pro- 
gress of the country and the necessities 
of the Service. There was a great deal 
to be done, not only with reference to 
the engineers, but all through the Dock- 
yards and the Naval Service generally, 
in equalizing the classes of workmen. 
Reference had been made to the ques- 
tion of naval schoolmasters. Those men 
were very much worse off than the other 
classes referred to, for they only got half 
the pension of a Marine. It was a great 
mistake to allow a class of such import- 
ance to be dissatisfied with their allow- 
ances and pensions, and he hoped the 
Secretary to the Admiralty would take 
note of their case with a view to improv- 
ing their position. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
they were now on Vote 2, which related 
to victuals and clothing for seamen and 
Marines ; and even anyone who was 
conversant with the mode in which the 
proceedings of the Committee were 
conducted would have been puzzled to 
know what was the Business before the 
Committee. The proceedings of this 
evening showed the disadvantage which 
necessarily attached to the way in which 
the Votes for all the different Services 
were brought before the attention of 
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Parliament. Not only had they now to 
sit until the small hours of the morning 
to consider the Estimates of various 
kinds, but they had a discussion in such 
a fashion that it was perfectly impossible 
that anything like a logical or intelli- 
gible criticism could be sustained by a 
number of Members on such varied Ser- 
vices of the Navy. He would not at- 
tempt to go into the large number of 
questions which had been raised by 
different hon. Members, but there was 
one feature with regard to the Hsti- 
mates which he thought the Committee 
ought to take note of. There was an 
apparent saving on the whole of the 
Estimates of £221,000. On this parti- 
cular Vote for victuals and clothing 
there was, on the other hand, an in- 
crease. He thought that the increase in 
the present Vote required some very 
detailed and clear explanation. The 
present Administration came into Office 
with very loud professions of economy 
and reform in the Public Service, and to 
note some of the speeches which were 
still made by Liberal Members through- 
out the country, one would be led to 
believe that something like practical 
economy, combined with efficiency, would 
be carried out. What was the fact with 
regard to the naval administration of 
the Government? They acceded to 
Office in 1880-1, and the figures for 
that year certainly did show a diminu- 
tion in the cash charges of the actual 
expenditure in connection with the Ser- 
vices. The Effective Votes were reduced 
by the sum of £141,000, and looking 
generally at the Estimate, one would be 
inclined to think that the Government 
had a right to take credit to themselves 
for that reduction. Let them examine 
that reduction in a very simple way, 
and they would find in reality there was 
no reduction at all, but in order to pro- 
duce an apparent reduction, the effi- 
ciency of the Service had been shame- 
fully sacrificed. There was a reduction 
of £141,000 in the Effective Vote, but, 
on the other hand, there was an increase 
in the Non-Effective Vote of the sum of 
£54,000. Whether a reduction of Effec- 
tive Services was good or not depended 
very much upon the efficiency of the 
Service in connection with which the 
expenditure was lessened ; but an in- 
crease in the Non-Effective Vote contri- 
buted nothing to the efficiency of the 
Service, and was a dead loss to the 
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country. The reduction of £141,000 in 
the Effective Vote, reduced by the 
£54,000 increase in the Non-Effective 
Vote, left a balance of £87,000. The 
Government could not take credit for 
the reduction of £87,000 at all, because, 
in connection with the present Vote for 
victuals and clothing, if hon. Members 
would turn to the Navy Victualling Ac- 
counts of 1880-1, they would find that 
at the beginning of the present Go- 
vernment’s administration, they took 
over from their Predecessors victuals 
remaining in store in April, 1880, of 
the total value of £534,924. In the 
first year of Office of the present Ad- 
ministration that amount of stock had 
been reduced to £458,000—that was to 
say, the whole of the reduction in ex- 
penditure in the Votes represented the 
diminution of stock in the victualling 
yards, and that was what was called 
economy and efficient administration. 
Besides that, the Victualling Yards’ Re- 
turn presented a number of very curious 
and interesting features which would 
repay examination by any hon. Member. 
At this late hour he would not occupy 
the attention of the Committee unduly ; 
but he had shown, he thought, how the 
whole of the reduction on the Naval 
Estimates was accounted for by the re- 
duction of stock in the victualling yards 
alone. But that was not the whole of 
the story, because, when he took up the 
Appropriation Accounts for the same 
year, audited and reported upon by the 
Controller and Auditor General, he found 
that over and above the reduction of 
stock in the victualling yards there was 
a further reduction in still more import- 
ant yards—namely, the Dockyards. The 
value of the stock in these yards in the 
beginning of the financial year 1880-1, 
as would be seen from the Dockyard 
Expenses Account, was, on the Ist of 
April, 1880, £2,967,000. On the 31st 
March, 1881, the end of the first admi- 
nistrative year of the present Adminis- 
tration, that value had been reduced to 
£2,757,000, or by a sum approaching 
a quarter of a million of money. Well, 
that wastoo much forthe present Govern- 
ment to face, and in order to account for 
some, at least, of that reduction they had 
claimed that the difference was due, to 
a certain extent, to the variation in the 
rates. He knew something about the 
way in which those rates were assessed, 
and he was convinced that the variation 
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in rates, put into plain and honest 
figures, was depreciation in value, so he 
must object to the reduction on that 
account, at any rate to the full extent— 
£76,000. Even admitting that that was 
a fair explanation of the difference to the 
amount of £76,000, there still remained 
the difference between £2,967,000 and 
£2,853,000—namely, £113,600. Now, 
he had dealt with two different Returns, 
the Victualling Yards and the Dockyards 
Returns, and they showed that instead of 
a reduction in expenditure on the whole 
account, there was a small reduction on 
Cash Accounts to the extent of £141,000, 
which was entirely met by the increase 
in some other Votes, while the great ex- 
penditure and reduction in the stock in 
the victualling yards and dockyards and 
naval stores was entirely unaccounted 
for. He would not dwell further on that 
matter, except for the purpose of point- 
ing out that in the present Estimates 
there was a new feature, which he had 
mentioned on a previous occasion, and 
that was that the money which used to 
be paid into the Exchequer as Exche- 
quer Extra Receipts was now being taken 
in aid of the Votes, and that, conse- 
quently, there was the appearance of the 
Votes being lighter than they really 
were, because in order to obtain infor- 
mation as to what the actual amount of 
the charge was, they must add the total 
shown on the total page to the amount 
taken in aid. Under the circumstances, 
it became more than ever important 
that some system of stocktaking should 
prevail on which the Committee could 
have something like reliance. The Con- 
troller and Auditor General had, over and 
over again, pointed out that he had no 
means of properly checking this Depart- 
ment of the Administration; and when 
they came to consider that such a Return 
as was now presented in this Blue Book, 
with regard to the Victualling Account 
alone, contained, he thought, £500,000 
worth of shoes, £178,000 of blue cloth 
No. 2, and £164,000 of half boots, with- 
out any apparent means of checking the 
issue, or checking their condition, it 
was time that they should ask the Go- 
vernment to give the Committee some 
assurance that practical steps would be 
taken to institute a complete system of in- 
dependent check and stocktaking, which 
the Houseof Commonsshould haveresort 
to. So much with regard to the general 
expenditure. With regard to the details 
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of this particular Vote, he should like 
to ask the hon Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty if he could account for 
the fact that, besides “ The provisions 
received under contract,’”’ there was a 
second head—namely, ‘“ Saving of pay- 
ments for provisions not taken up,” that 
amounted to about a quarter of the 
whole? It seemed an extraordinary 
thing to one not connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Navy, that 25 per 
cent of the expenditure for victualling 
seamen and Marines should be taken 
out in cash. There must be something 
requiring investigation, something surely 
calling for explanation, in a feature so 
extraordinary as this. Then he must 
ask the hon. Gentleman, also, whether 
the Marines in service in Ireland were 
subject to the same regulations in re- 
spect to rations as the Marines were in 
this country, or did they enjoy any ex- 
ceptional privileges in connection with 
rations ; and he would also ask whether 
they received any separation allowance 
for their wives and children which was 
not given to the Marines in this coun- 
try ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he would endeavour, with the in- 
dulgence of the Committee, to answer 
the various questions that had been ad- 
dressed to him. In the first place, he 
must say that he shared the regret that 
had been expressed at the late hour 
this discussion had come on; but he was 
bound to point out to the Committee 
that the Government ought not be 
blamed in the matter, inasmuch as this 
was the third Government night on which 
the Navy Estimates had been the First 
Order on the Paper. Although they had 
not got the full benefit of the time thus 
devoted to Naval Estimates, he did not 
think the Government was at all in 
fault. With regard to the future, he 
believed it was his hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) 
who asked if he (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) could not give a promise to take 
an early day for the discussion of naval 
matters more in detail. It certainly was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Head of the Government that 
a day should be given in July, and by 
giving a day the right hon. Gentleman, 
of course, meant that it should be a 
substantial opportunity of discussing 
the most important Votes. He (Mr. 
Campbell - Bannerman) was not in a 
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sition to give any pledge beyond that. 

he hon. and gallant Member for Essex 
(Colonel Makins) made some obser- 
vations on the subject of the Marines, 
and suggested that the Marines de- 
served to be, and ought to be, represented 
on the Board of Admiralty, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Horsham 
(Sir Henry Fletcher) joined in support- 
ing that proposal. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) that this 
was not altogether a reasonable request, 
because, in the first place, he rather dis- 
puted the view that was implied—the 
view that an officer was required on the 
Board of Admiralty to represent the in- 
terests of a certain section of the Ser- 
vice. If an officer was appointed to the 
Board of Admiralty, it was as an Execu- 
tive administrative officer, and he was not 
placed there to represent the peculiar in- 
terests of a certain section of officers or 
men. He did not know that it had 
ever been suggestsd, for instance, that 
the Royal Artillery, or Royal Engineers, 
should have at the War Office a sepa- 
rate Adjutant General for themselves. 
The Adjutant General was responsible 
in the first place, and the Deputy Ad- 
jutant Generals for the Royal Artillery 
and Engineers under him managed the 
discipline of the particular branches of 
the Service to which they belonged ; and 
as to the Admiralty, there was a Deputy 
Adjutant General, and an Assistant Ad- 
jutant General under him, who, under 
the Naval Lords, had the control of all 
the affairs of the Navy and the Marines. 
He did not think it could be said the in- 
terests of the Marines were not fully 
considered, or that any matter connected 
with them did not receive all the atten- 
tion that it deserved. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Makins) also 
pointed out that there was a stagnation of 
promotion in the Marine Artillery ; that 
the promotion had been greatly im- 
proved, as he understood it, in the 
Marine Infantry, but not in the Marine 
Artillery. Something had been done 
for both, but possibly there might be 
some inequality in the promotion of the 
two branches of Marines; but at this 
moment he could only say he would look 
into the matter. He could not, however, 
make an absolute promise; there had 
been a great deal done to improve the 
promotion, but it was quite possible it 
might not have been as effective in the 


Artillery as in the Infantry. His hon. 
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and gallant Friend had alluded also to 
the case of Major Bramwell. He (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) would look into 
the case; it was quite a new matter to 
him. His right hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Sir John Hay) also alluded to 
the question of Marines. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman appeared 
to him (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) to 
make, for a countryman of his, who 
ought to be logical if anything, an 
extraordinary error; he confused post 
hoe with propter hoc. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said that he 
was glad to find that in consequence 
of his observations on the question, the 
Admiralty were now sending out some 
vessels of lighter draught to the Me- 
diterranean. He and his Colleagues at- 
tached great weight, as they ought to 
do, to the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman’s opinion; but he could not 
flatter him by saying it was altogether 
due to the observations he made that 
certain ships of lighter draught had 
been sent out to the Mediterranean. It 
was true the Admiralty had sent out an 
additional number of ships to the Me- 
diterranean, and it so happened there 
were amongst the number some which 
were of a lighter draught than those 
already there when the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman referred to 
the matter. He did not wish, how- 
ever, on this occasion to enter into the 
question of the military preparations 
in the Mediterranean, or to discuss 
what had happened, or what had been 
prepared for any eventualities that 
might occur. His right hon. and gallant 
Friend made another observation of the 
same kind; he said that they had re- 
duced the number of Marines in order 
to meet the increase of pay. He could 
not help thinking that that was a fallacy 
which had been repeated by a great 
many hon. Members. The real reason 
of the reduction was stated by his right 
hon. Predecessor (Mr. Trevelyan), who 
had said that the complement of ships 
had been much reduced, and that, as 
the Marines bore a certain proportion to 
the rest of the men on board ship, fewer 
Marines were required. It was a well- 
known fact that fewer Marines were now 
found on board ship than formerly. The 
real point was this, that it was not 
thought advisable, for the maintenance 
of the efficiency of the Corps, that there 
should be more than a certain propor- 
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tion between the men afloat and the men 
ashore. Seeing that the number of Ma- 
_ vines who were required on board ship 
had been greatly decreased, it was also 
reasonable there should be a certain de- 
crease in the number on shore; that was 
the reason for the reduction that had 
been made. There was, as had been 
pointed out by an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, a year or two ago a reduction of 
1,000 Marines which was carried out by 
the late Board of Admiralty. [Sir Jonn 
Hay: To which I objected.} He (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) was not making 
any comlaint at all, but showing that it 
had been the idea of the Admiralty for 
some time past that a reduction of the 
number of Marines was possible. There 
ae ne be a great deal to say against a 
reduction ; he was not prepared himself, 
not being so fully conversant with the mat- 
ter as he might be, to give all the reasons 
that might be alleged on the question. 
But he would point out this, that so far, 
at all events, as concerned the immediate 
circumstances of the day, he did not 
imagine that the reduction had as yet 
had any effect at all ; he did not imagine 
that there were many fewer Marines in 
the Service now than there would have 
been if the policy of reduction had not 
been adopted a month or twoago. [Sir 
Joun Hay: Four hundred.}] Four hun- 
dred less than under the late establish- 
ment? He was not quite sure, but, at 
any rate, the argument that the Marines 
were depleted by the number sent to the 
Mediterranean was no argument at all. 
If, when required, an additional force 
of Marines could not be sent away from 
England, the thing would be reduced to 
an absurdity. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that what he 
had asked was, would there be sufficient 
Marines at home, after the additional 
force had been sent away, to man the 
ships at home, supposing the Marines 
were required for that purpose ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that was another question. He 
would not insist upon it, but he thought 
that his right hon. and gallant Friend 
contended that if they sent 6,000 away, 
they ought to maintain the Reserve at its 
full strength. Inquiries had been made 
also by some hon. Members, amongst 
whom he thought was the noble Lord 
the Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox), whether Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, in command of the Mediterranean 
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Squadron, ought not to have a larger 
force of Marines at his disp 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX begged to 
say that he had never asked anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
begged the noble Lord’s pardon. He 
would point out this, that Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour had the full force of Marines 
that his ships could carry. In ordinary 
times they could not have a larger num- 
ber of Marines in the ships than the 
full complement of the ships, and what- 
ever force Sir Beauchamp Seymour had 
capable of being landed at Alexandria 
would correspond with the number and 
size of the ships that he had under his 
command. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would not interrupt the hon. Gentle- 
man at this late hour, but he should 
have another opportunity of entering 
into the subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. Member for South Devon- 
shire (Sir Massey Lopes) was the first, 
he thought, to allude to the case of the 
engineer officers, and several other hon. 
Gentlemen had gone into that matter. 
The Admiralty had done for the engineer 
officers not certainly all those officers 
asked for, or all that might have been 
done, perhaps, in the opinion of some 
of the officers’ friends; at the same time, 
they had made a very substantial im- 
provement in their condition. He might 
say that what his right hon. Predecessor 
had announced with regard to these men 
was not the complete scheme of the 
Government. He did not wish to give 
rise to any great expectations; but still 
there were many of the points alluded 
to to-night that would be found to be 
met, he thought, in some degree, when 
the scheme ultimately came out. The 
whole scheme was really founded upon 
the principle of decreasing the number 
of the engineer class and increasing the 
number of engine-room artificers. For 
the engineer class, high capabilities, 
considerable technical education and 
training—dqualities that were not abso- 
lutely necessary for many of the duties 
they had hitherto had to discharge— 
were required; and, therefore, it had 
been thought that the Navy would not 
suffer in its efficiency if there was a 
smaller number of highly-trained en- 
gineers and a larger number of engine- 
room artificers. Various advantages had 
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been given to the engineers, including 
several increases of pay. The increases 
were not very large, but still they were 
substantial, and he might say that the 
separate engineers’ mess was being 
abolished in ships as circumstances 
would permit. It had been already 
abolished in the troopships, and in all 
yessels from corvettes downwards. A 
good deal had been said about the 11 
years’ service which was necessary be- 
fore a chief engineer could count all his 
time for pension, and it was alleged that 
this had the effect of entirely preventing 
them from realizing the full rate of re- 
tired pay. No doubt, something might 
be done to modify that; but, beyond 
making that statement, he could not at 
present make any further promise. He 
would point out, however, that that rule 
as to 11 years applied to other kinds of 
officers besides engineers, navigating 
officers, and paymasters; so that there 
was no hardship peculiar to engineers. 
Something, he believed, was intended to 
be done which would, in some respects, 
remove their complaint. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had questioned him about the 
naval cadets, and had quoted something 
which he said was not exactly a pledge, 
but an understanding or an undertaking 
of his (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman’s) 
Predecessor, that certain changes would 
be introduced. He (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) very much doubted whether 
his right hon. Friend had ever given 
any pledge or undertaking on the sub- 
ject; in fact, it would have been very 
improper for him to do so, because in 
regard to a matter of that sort he could 
not of his own act, if he might use the 
expression, have given a promise of the 
kind ; but the two points to which the 
hon. Member had drawn his attention 
were the adoption of public competition 
for entry of candidates and the question 
of age. Well, upon these points opi- 
nion was very greatly divided. It had 
been said that naval officers of great 
distinction were in favour of the changes 
proposed. He knew that, but he knew 
at the same time that there was a great 
deal to be said on both sides—that there 
were also many naval officers of great 
distinction who were opposed to the 
changes. It was not so one-sided a 
matter as the hon. and learned Member 
seemed to think, and all he could say 
was that the whole question of the en- 
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trance and education of cadets would 
always have the constant careful atten- 
tion of the Admiralty. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Horsham (Sir Henry 
Fletcher) and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Captain Price) said 
that it would be desirable to have a 
Marine officer sitting upon all courts 
martial held upon Marines. No doubt 
prima facie, there was a strong case for 
such an arrangement; but it would be 
difficult to lay down a certain rule on a 
question of that kind, because it was 
obvious that there must be many cases 
where it would be inconvenient to have 
Marine officers sitting upon the trial of 
Marines. He would see whether any 
arrangement of the sort could be carried 
out. Comparison between the Line and 
Marines had been drawn to show that 
the pay of the latter was insufficient; 
but to meet arguments advanced in the 
interests of the engineers and Marines 
there was one reply which suggested 
itself, but which he was always reluc- 
tant to use or trust to, because it was 
what he might call a brutal argument. 
It was one, however, that he might ven- 
ture to use on this occasion, and that 
was, that where they found a large 
number of men in the Service and will- 
ing to enter it, they must draw the con- 
clusion that that Service was popular. 
In both the cases referred to, both in 
the case of the Marines and engineers, 
there was no difficulty whatever in ob- 
taining men. In the Marines, the facts 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
(Captain Price) himself had _ given 
showed that they got a very high class 
of men. Owing to these facts they were 
able to shut the door very closely, and to 
be very particular as to the class of men 
admitted; and if they were to open it 
more than they did they would at any 
time be able to get a much larger num- 
ber of men than they at present re- 
quired. The comparison drawn between 
the Line and the Marines was not a fair 
one. Inthe Line the age and the period 
of service had been increased last year, 
so that the comparison which had been 
made was now hardly correct. Besides, 
any comparison of the average age of 
men serving, founded on long service as 
compared with short service, was mis- 
leading, because in the case of short ser- 
vice it was always contemplated that the 
ranks should be filled up from the Re- 
serve, He had been questioned with re- 
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gard to the pay of the sergeants, and he 
could only say that he did not mean to 
shut the door on this subject at all, but 
that he rather wished to guard against 
any idea of a close comparison being in- 
stituted between the two Services. As 
the Committee knew, the whole question 
of pensions had lately been under the 
consideration of a Departmental Com- 
mittee. That Committee had laid its 
Report before the Board of Admiralty, 
and they would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of considering it. Probably it 
would be considered in the autumn, and 
he dared say some changes might result 
from it. As to the question of widows’ 
pensions generally, he did not know 
that he should be justified in holding 
out any hopes in the direction hon. 
Members thought desirable. But there 
was one thing that Lord Northbrook 
had been anxious to accomplish, and 
that was to have some better provision 
for the widows of seamen disabled in 
action or by accident when on service. 
His noble Friend hoped to be able to do 
something in the matter in the course of 
the present Session—at all events, the 
matter was receiving the most careful 
and anxious attention. As to the engine- 
room artificers, several points in regard to 
them had been brought forward. It had 
been suggested that they should be made 
warrant officers, but that was a matter 
which he could only promise to bring 
before his Colleagues. The noble Lord 
the Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox) had spoken about a reduction 
of the Marines ; but upon that point he 
had made a general answer, which he 
trusted the noble Lord would accept. 
He did not wish to deny that there 
might be considerable feeling on the 
subject, but, as at present advised, he 
could not undertake that any new policy 
would be adopted in the matter. The 
noble Lord asked what number of Ma- 
rines were available at Devonport and 
Chatham? He (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) could not answer him that ques- 
tion now, but he would be happy to 
communicate the facts to him privately. 
The noble Lord had alluded to the 
French Government as sending a large 
force of Marines, or being ready to send 
a large force of Marines—some 13,000 
he thought the noble Lord had said— 
from Toulon. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
had stated that his authority was the 
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newspaper reports of the day, that a 
force of 13,000 Marines in the French 
Navy, which was a land force, had been 
sent from a Northern port of France to 
Toulon, to embark in the iron-clads in 
readiness to proceed to sea. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he understood that there was a 
contrast drawn between our position 
and that of France with regard to the 
Marines; but the noble Lord must be 
aware that the Marines of France were 
not the same as our Marines. The 
French “ Infanterie de la Marine ”’ were 
landsmen and not seamen, so that the 
case the noble Lord had referred to was 
analogous to our sending a few regi- 
ments of the Line on board a troopship 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, it was 
too late to discuss the matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, an hon. Friend had put a question 
to him to-day as to the settlement made 
in 1876 as to the retiring allowance to 
hired workmen in the Dockyards; he 
did not mean to imply that that was an 
absolutely final settlement, for, of course, 
all such matters were open to considera- 
tion. As to the pensions of schoolmas- 
ters, that subject would be dealt with in 
the general arrangement effected with 
regard to pensions, which would be car- 
ried out, or, at any rate, carefully con- 
sidered in the course of the autumn. The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had complained of the 
expenditure in the Navy, and it was 
refreshing to hear him, for most of the 
speeches which had been delivered to- 
night had been speeches recommending 
increased expenditure, because the im- 
provements which had been urged as 
desirable tocarry out were improvements 
which would lead to increased cost. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Member had misunderstood him. 
He had not complained so much of the 
increased expenditure as the increase in 
the amount of stores. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he had drawn 
attention to the irregularity with which 
the accounts were kept. He had pointed 
out that the figures were displaced in 
such a manner as to deceive the Com- 
mittee. Of course, he did not mean to 
say that this was done intentionally. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that what he had been referring 
to was the statement made before the 
question of the stores was raised, The 
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hon. Member had compared the reduc- 
tion in the effective expenditure with the 
increase which had taken place in the 
non-effective expenditure. It was a 
lamentable fact that there had been 
that reduction and that increase. It did 
not admit of any denial that in the 
Navy, as inthe Army, forsome years past, 
there had been going on a continued 
rise in non-effective expenditure which 
those who now had charge of the two 
branches of the Service had no power to 
stop. Engagements had been made with 
men now serving, and those engage- 
ments must be fulfilled. They were en- 
deavouring, however, to the best of their 

ower, to prevent future generations 
lien charged in this respect as heavily 
as was the present generation. With re- 

ard to stock-taking, he could assure the 

on. Member who had called attention to 
it that there was a most elaborate and 
costly stock-taking effected by skilled 
officers well qualified to carry it out. 
The hon. Member desired, it seemed, 
that there should be an additional stock- 
taking by the Auditor General. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Yes; 
an independent stock-taking. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that one great difficulty in the way 
of that would be the question of ex- 
pense. One stock-taking in itself was a 
very expensive thing, and if they doubled 
it, the cost would be a very serious 
matter. However, he quite agreed with 
the hon. Member that it was very de- 
sirable that these things should be 
looked into most carefully. With re- 
gard to the question that had been put 
to him as to the savings which were 
effected by the seamen, it had always 
been a habit in the Navy for the men to 
have certain rations served out to them ; 
but they were not obliged to take them 
up, and they did not take them up very 
frequently, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of getting a variety 
of food for themselves. This was the 
principle which had always been acted 
upon, and this accounted for the item in 
the Estimates. He had nothing further 
to say in regard to the questions which 
had been put to him, and if he had 
omitted any point he should be very 
= if hon. Members would remind 

m. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that, with re- 
gard to the Marines, if the hon. Member 
would turn to page 184 of the Estimate 
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he would there find that they were re- 
duced by the number of 600, and that 
there were 987 fewer good-conduct men 
than there were last year—that was to 
say, that in reducing the Force by 600 
men they had not only brought about a 
reduction in strength, but, besides that, 
taken away 300 good-conduct men. That 
showed that they had not now such good 
men as they had before. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that what the hon. and gallant 
Member spoke of, he supposed, was the 
establishment of the year, not the ac- 
tual number of men in the Force. 

Str JOHN HAY: No; the men in 
the Force. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he should have thought it would 
have been the establishment for the 
year. Of course, if the quality of the 
men had been let down by recruiting, it 
would improve as the men were trained. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, the hon. 
Member had not said whether he would 
take into consideration the case of the 
engineers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he thought he had sufficiently an- 
swered that point. Certain things which 
had been mentioned were to be done for 
them, and the Circular which would 
be issued on the question would not be 
long delayed. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether a 
complete statement would be made? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could not say anything upon 
that subject. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether the 
Circular would be presented this Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Certainly. 

Captain PRICE said, that, with re- 
gard to the Marines, in answer to some- 
thing that fell from the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), he 
should like to remind him that last year 
Lord Northbrook, in making his state- 
mentin “ another place,” distinctly stated 
that he could not ask the country for 
more money, and that the changes which 
he was making could only be effected by 
reducing the strength of the corps. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he would take no more Naval Votes 
to-night. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a furthersum, not exceeding £1,617,250, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1883, 


viz. °— 
CIVIL SERVICES. 
Oxass I.—Pustic Works snp Buvuitp- 
INGS. 
Great Britain :— £ 


Houses of Parliament ‘ - 4,000 
Monument to Earl of Beaconsfield 

(Re- Vote) oe ee oe - - 
Public Buildings .. 15,000 
Furniture of Public Offices . 1,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 20,000 
County Court Buildings 4,000 
Metropolitan Police Courts . 1,000 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 1,000 
New Courts of Justice, &c.. 10,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom -- 10,000 
Science and Art Department eee 1,000 
British Museum Buildings .. 1,000 
Natural History Museum 4,000 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade 1,000 
Rates on Government atetied (Great 

Britain and Ireland) ‘ ae -- 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. 2,500 

Ireland :— 
Public Buildings .. 10,000 
Science and Art onnen © Dublin ;. 1,000 
Shannon Navigation ‘ ee 600 
Abroad :— 

Lighthouses Abroad 1,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings . 1,000 


Crass II.—Sararres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 

England :— £ 

House of Lords, Offices és ‘“ 5,000 


House of Commons, Offices 4,000 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 

Counsel 5,000 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart. 

ments .. 8,000 
Foreign Office 6,000 
Colonial Office 4,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 

Departments .. 8,000 
Privy Seal Office .. - 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 

partments - 16,000 
Charity Commission " (including En- 

dowed Schools Department) . 8,000 
Civil Service Commission .. 3,000 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com- 

mission 2,000 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts "Expenses 1,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department 5,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry 600 
Local Government Board 10,000 
Lunacy Commission ve 1,000 
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Mint (including Coinage) .. ee 
National Debt Office vo ss 
Patent Office oe os 
Paymaster General’s Office . ee 
Public Works Loan Commission 

Record Office ag es oe 
Registrar General’s Office . res 


Stationery and Printing .. 

Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 

Works and Public Buildings, ween of 
Secret Service - 


Scotland :— 


Exchequer and other ss astc 
Fishery Board . ‘s 
Lunacy Commission as ee 
Registrar General’s Office 

Board of Supervision 


Treland :— 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
Chief Secretary's Office .. 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 

Office .. ee 
Local Government Board 
Public Works Office oe 
Record Office = ae 
Registrar General’s Office .. 
Valuation and Boundary Survey 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


England :— 

Law Charges +e ee 

Public Prosecutor's Office én 

Criminal Prosecutions ° 

Chancery Division, High Court of Jus- 
tice 

Central Office of the Supreme Court, 
&e. os 

Probate, &e. Registries, High Court of 
Justice 

Admiralty Registry, High | ‘Court of 
Justice . 

Wreck Commission 

Bankruptcy Court (London) 

County Courts . 

Land Registry 

Revising Barristers, England 

Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 

Metropolitan Police ° 

County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain 

Convict Establishments in \ England 
and the Colonies 

Prisons, England . ° 

Reformatory and ‘Tndustrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— ’ 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Proceed- 


ings .. os ‘ 
Courts of Law and Justice .. 
Register House a 
Prisons, Scotland . . 
Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions .. . 
Supreme Court of Judicature 
Court of Bankruptcy ‘ “ 
Admiralty Court Registry . ee 
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£ 
5,000 
1,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
6,000 
44,000 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 





1,000 
2,000 
500 
500 
1,000 


1,000 
3,500 


300 
30,000 
5,000 
1,000 
4,000 
2,000 


£ 
10,000 

600 
10,000 


20,000 
10,000 
10,000 


1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
100,000 
500 
1,000 
60,000 


1,000 


20,000 
40,000 


35,000 
2,500 


6,000 
5,000 
3,000 
10,000 


5,000 
5,000 
1,000 

250 
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& 
Registry of Deeds . es -. 2,000 
Registry of J udgments oe i+ 300 
Land Commission .. a -» 6,000 
County Court Officers, &c. .. -» 10,000 
Dublin Metropolitan Police tees 
Police Courts) .. -» 20,000 
Constabulary io ay .- 150,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. - 10,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools . 5,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum . 500 
Crass 1V.—Epvucation, ScrEncE, AND 
Axr. 
England :— £ 
Science and Art Department -- 30,000 
British Museum ., ee -» 15,000 
National Gallery .. oo ee 3,500 
National Portrait Gallery .. és 300 
Learned Societies, &c. SS ~ 3,500 
London University 1,000 
Deep Sea me Expedition (Re- 
port) .. . - « 
Transit of Venus .. - -» 2,000 
Scotland :— 
Universities, &c. .. ne oe - - 
National Gallery .. oe ee - - 
Treland :— 
Public Education .. oe +» 70,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. eo 100 
Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 100 
National Gallery .. es oe 300 
Queen’s Colleges .. ee ae 2,000 
Royal Irish Academy oe ee - + 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND COLONIAL 


SERVICEs. 
F 
Diplomatic Services oe -- 20,000 
Consular Services . -» 20,000 
Suppression of the Slave Trade ee 500 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. oe -» 1,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) ve 200 
Colonies, Grantsin Aid . aie 2,000 
South Africa and St. Helena és 1,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies .. 1,000 


Crass VI.—Non-EFFECTIVE AND CHARI- 
TABLE SERVICES. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- £ 
ances .. - 20,000 
Merchant Seamen’ s Fund ‘Pensions, 
&e. 6,000 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen 


Abroad rad 2,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England . as - - 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . -- 20,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. -- 10,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 2,000 
Friendly Societies Deficiency - - 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 500 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland re 9% 200 
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Crass VII.—MIscELianerovs. 


Temporary Commissions ., -» 3,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. ee 500 


Total for Civil Services $1,077,250 





REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs .. o% se +» 40,000 
Inland Revenue .. an -» 150,000 
Post Office os «+ 200,000 
Post Office Packet Service . ; oe -- 
Post Office Telegraphs as -. 150,000 
Total for Revenue Departments .. £540,000 
Grand Total $1,617,250 


The Clerk of the House informed the 
House that Mr. Speaker was unavoid- 
ably prevented by indisposition from 
resuming the Chair during the present 
sitting of the House :— 


Whereupon Mr. Playfair, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to put 
@ question or two to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. There was in this Vote, 
unless he was mistaken, a large sum of 
money asked for the Services in Ireland ; 
and, looking at the variety and import- 
ance of the Services, hon. Members would 
be justified, even at this hour, as the op- 
portunity so seldom occurred, of raising 
some question on the general policy of 
the Government inIreland. He did not 
propose to take that course on the pre- 
sent occasion, and he would confine him- 
self to asking the Chief Secretary cer- 
tain questions, and if he received a 
satisfactory answer he would not go any 
further. The first question related to 
the operation of the Statute of Ed- 
ward III. in Ireland. The Committee 
would remember that four ladies who 
were arrested under that Statute had 
been lately released, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that 10 persons 
were still in custody under it, three of 
whom were ladies. He would ask how 
long were these ladies to be kept in 
gaol? No doubt they were persons of 
minor importance to those who had been 
released ; but it must be borne in mind 
that they were suffering a far more se- 
vere punishment than if they had been 
arrested as ‘‘suspects”’ undertheCoercion 
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Act. When visited in prison, for in- 
stance, they had to stand on one side of 
an iron gate, whilst their friends were 
on the other, and they were liable to be 
interrupted by any person passing in and 
out. They suffered indignities and pains 
that would be bad enough for men to 
bear; but it was horrible to think of it 
when the Committee remembered that 
they were not men, but women. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that these 
ladies had not been released because 
they had appealed to a higher Court, 
and the appeal was still pending. Well, 
the Irish people had often been told that 
the Court of Queen’s Bench was open 
to them, and it was asked, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you appeal to that Court?” Well, they 
had the extraordinary result now that 
three ladies, having appealed, were kept 
in prison, whilst other people had been 
released, in order that their appeal might 
be decided upon. He trusted the Chief 
Secretary would no longer keep these 
ladies in prison, and that he would be 
able to say that the seven men also who 
had been arrested under a Statute 500 
years old would be set at liberty. An- 
other question he wished to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman was with regard 
to the Act of last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had stated 
that, in regard to all cases of ‘ sus- 
pects,” not themselves personally sus- 
pected of being associated with crime, 
the persons would be released. Well, 
the three principal men in custody were 
set at liberty within 24 hours of that 
announcement; but the more humble 
members of the Party to which these 
three gentlemen belonged were still in 
custody. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had said that the reason 
why the three Members were released 
was because it was supposed their re- 
lease would conduce to the interests of 
law and order inIreland. Well, surely, 
the same principle should apply to all 
the “suspects.” The principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to be that 
the more speedily the releases were 
effected the better it would be for law 
and order; but the releases had pro- 
ceeded so slowly that six weeks after the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement he 
(Mr, Sexton) had asked how many ‘‘sus- 
pects ” were in prison—“ suspects ” who 
were not personally associated with crime 
—and he was told that there were still 
91. Well, he had had the Papers 
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searched from the date of his Question 
down to the present day, and he found 
that only some 17 had been released 
during the period that had elapsed. 
That would leave over 70 of these men 
still in gaol. What was the reason— 
what was the common sense or fair play 
of the conduct of the Government in this 
matter? Why should they add to the 
punishment of imprisonment the torture 
of suspense to the families of these men 
who were expecting from day to day 
that they would be letout? They were 
told that the Lord Lieutenant was con- 
sidering the cases of these men. Surely 
it was not necessary to consider the cases 
so closely after the statement of the 
Prime Minister that at least 20 or 30 a- 
day could not be let out. Where there 
was no fear that the result of releasing 
a man would be to endanger the peace 
of a particular district, surely that man 
should be let free, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s original statement. 
Most of these prisoncrs were connected 
with the agricultural operations, and 
the time had now arrived when the ab- 
sence of these men from their homes 
meant almost ruin. Harvest-time had 
commenced, and in every case where a 
man was in gaol, and his wife or family 
were in charge of his farm, these people 
—namely, the wife and family—were 
subjected to petty persecutions on the 
part of the police and others. He had 
received several letters from ‘‘ suspects ” 
whose families were suffering in this 
way. He had received a letter from a 
‘suspect’? whose wife was endeavour- 
ing to till his farm near Enniskillen, 
drawing a painful picture of the manner 
in which the police were trying to inti- 
midate her, and the men working for 
her. He hoped, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman would assure the House that 
the ‘‘ suspects ’’ would be set at liberty 
without any red tape or circumlocu- 
tion. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
occasion was a very proper one upon 
which to raise this question, although 
it was hardly one upon which he could 
answer with any great minuteness. He 
should be very sorry to allow it to be 
thought that the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant and his advisers in the mat- 
ter of releasing the ‘‘ suspects” could in 
any sense be influenced by the extremely 
important object he (Mr. Trevelyan) and 
his Colleagues had of easing the passage 
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of Supply through the House. This he 
said with regard to his answer, not with 
regard tothehon. Member’sobservations, 
because if there was any grievance that 
could be imagined, it certainly was the 
grievance of being in prison, and Supply 
was the time at which to bring grievances 
forward. With regard to the ladies and 
others in prison under the Act of Edward 
III., he had said to-day, at Question time, 
the method of imprisoning persons in 
default of bail was used very largely in 
ordinary cases as well as in agrarian 
cases. The Lord Lieutenant had con- 
sidered these cases from time to time, 
evidently influenced by the length of 
time the persons had been in prison in 
comparison with the offence with refer- 
ence to which their arrest was made. He 
had given the Lord Lieutenant reasons 
why he considered there was a distinc- 
tion between the cases of these three 
ladies and the other persons who were 
released, and he still thought it was a 
legitimate distinction. The ladies had 
not been imprisoned longer than some 
of the other persons who were released 
the other day, and he had no doubt the 
Lord Lieutenant would carefully consider 
how they could be dealt with. Since the 
Protection Act came into operation, there 
had been 940 arrests which had resulted 
in 917 persons being placed in gaol, and 
of those 23 had been twice arrested and 
55 had been released. He could not 
agree that the releases had been slow. 
It was obvious that, taking the great 
body of ‘‘suspects” as a whole, those 
who were left to the last would be gene- 
rally the worst cases. He was not speak- 
ing of any particular number, but of the 
whole number, and the tendency to re- 
lease would be to grow more slow as 
time advanced. When the present Irish 
Executive settled down to work, there 
were a number of ‘ suspects” in prison 
—about 365. The principle upon which 
the Lord Lieutenant had acted in releas- 
ing ‘‘ suspects” had been, above every- 
thing, whether they could be released 
with safety to the country, and to the 
special districts to which they would re- 
turn. The Protection Act was passed 
for the public safety, and it would be 
worked to the end of its time mainly with 
regard to the public safety. The hon. 
Member said that the three Leaders of 
the movement were at oncereleased when 
the present Executive commenced its 
work. He did vot hesitate to say that 
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their release was absolutely justified by 
the fact that no injury to the public safety 
had resulted; and anybody who had 
watched the course of public events in 
Ireland in regard to the agrarian move- 
ment must see that there was no reason 
to keep these Gentlemen in prison, and 
it was much better for the country and 
forthemselvesthat they should be making 
speeches in the House than be in prison. 
He could not, however, see that of all 
the “suspects” a great number were 
only in prison for intimidation; but it 
must be remembered that agrarian crime 
had been very much mitigated of late, 
and at this moment the cases of intimi- 
dation were very much larger in propor- 
tion to the other agrarian crimes than 
they were four or five months ago, and 
that was, in itself, a reason for not letting 
out those prisoners merely because their 
offence was intimidation, when the 
Lord Lieutenant was informed by re- 
sponsible persons that the presence of 
these men in their own districts would 
lead to an increase of intimidation. Even 
now, although there had been a satis- 
factory diminution of agrarian offences, 
there were as many offences in a month 
as there were in a year during the quiet 
times from 1872 or 1873 to 1879. That 
was a very serious state of things ; and, 
in that state of things, he thought the 
Lord Lieutenant would be very much to 
blame if he released anybody from prison 
for any other reason than that they might 
be let out without danger to the public 
safety. The Protection Act at this mo- 
ment was the only effective engine which 
the Government had for dealing with 
this state of things in Ireland. Hon. 
Members, he thought, knew pretty well 
that it was the strong desire of the Go- 
vernment not to keep men in prison even 
for a day after they were persuaded that 
the presence of those men in their own 
districts would not be a source of danger 
to those districts; anda general assurance 
was all that he could give at this mo- 
ment, and he must not be expected to 
say more. He was quite convinced that 
the hon. Member would be satisfied that 
the Irish Government were honestly 
endeavouring to do justice to all con- 
cerned, 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
there was one consideration which he 
hoped the Lord Lieutenant would keep 
in mind—namely, that even if men 
were now in prison under a suspicion of 
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intimidation, if they had been tried and 
found guilty, they would have been 
liable to only three months’ imprison- 
ment; whereas, in some cases, they had 
been kept in prison for 12 or 18 months. 
That was a matter which no one could 
see the justice of. He wished to puta 
question to the Financial Secretary with 
regard to the Shannon navigation, as 
he could not make out on what principle 
the amount was set down as a further 
Vote on Account. He should have 
thought the whole of the Vote would 
have been inserted, because it was of 
the first importance that these naviga- 
tion works should be pushed on; for 
during the summer months, and just at 
present, it was more of consequence 
than at any other time to complete those 
works, because the summer floods were 
frequently the most destructive in the 
year. The hon. Gentleman had assured 
him a few days ago, with respect to the 
course of the Channel, that the Govern- 
ment had used some pressure to induce 
the Board of Works to push that work 
on. Under those circumstances, it was 
extraordinary that the Government 
should only ask for £500 for this ser- 
vice. On the day when he had asked 
for this information he saw a letter from 
a farmer in a district near the Shannon, 
in which a great deal of damage had 
been done, and the least the Treasury 
could do was to push on the works as 
quickly as possible. It was plain they 
would not be able to do that with £500, 
and he was convinced, from what he had 
himself seen, that £500 would not be 
sufficient for three weeks’ work with all 
the men employed. He could not make 
out the system upon which the Govern- 
ment had divided these figures, and he 
hoped they had some other reserve from 
which they would be able to push on 
the works and make them effective. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
he could give very little information as 
to why not more than £500 had been 
asked for. 

Mr. SEXTON supposed he had better 
accept the courteous answer given by 
the Chief Secretary, and he was satis- 
fied that the three ladies would not be 
kept in prison any longer than was ne- 
cessary; and with regard to the pri- 
soners generally, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the con- 
dition of the country and the hardship 
those men suffered through being kept 
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in prison during the harvest - time. 
While the right hon. Gentleman did not 
wish to ease the passage of Supply 
through the House, he himself did not 
wish to embarrass the Irish Government 
by opposing Supply. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Lords’ Amendments to the said Bill 
be now considered,” —( Mr. Hugh Mason, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


The following Amendments read, and 
agreed to:—In page 2, line 23, after 
(‘‘Trade”’) insert (‘‘either upon or 
without such preliminary inquiry’); in 
page 3, line 22, after (‘‘ record’) insert 
(‘and in Scotland to a witness attend- 
ing a criminal trial by jury in the Sheriff 
Court’); line 24, after (‘‘ Courts ’’) in- 
sert (‘‘and in Scotland to the auditor 
of the Court of Session ”’); line 30, after 
(‘‘same’’) insert (‘‘ with the evidence’’). 


The next Amendment, in line 38, to 
leave out (‘‘make such”) and leave 
out (‘‘as they think fit respecting ’’) 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”’ 


Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. It 
was ruled by Mr. Speaker lately that 
in case of Amendments coming from the 
Lords, those Amendments should be 
put sertatim. 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Prayrair): The rule is, when there is 
no opposition 

Mr. WARTON: There is opposi- 
tion. 

Tuz DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Puiayrarr): The Question is, ‘“‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendments.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
object to these Amendments being taken 
en bloc, and the Speaker lately ruled 
that they could not be so taken. 
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Tart DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Prayrarr): They will now be taken 
separately, as opposition has been made. 


The next Amendment, in line 39, 
to leave out (“the”) and insert (‘‘a 
preliminary”’), and after (‘inquiry ”’) 
insert— 

(‘* Or formal investigation or any part thereof 
including therein the remuneration of persons 
holding such inquiry or investigation to be paid 
by any person summoned before it,”’) 


—read. 


Tae DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Piayrarr): The Question is, ‘That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON: Mr. Playfair, do I 
now understand you to put each Amend- 
ment separately ? 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Piayrair): Before opposition was shown 
the Amendments which were read out 
were passed. After the hon. and learned 
Member opposed, the Amendments still 
remaining are moved separately. 

Mr. WARTON: Would you kindly 
tell me what are passed ? 

Toe DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Piayrair): Those which were read toge- 
ther were passed, because there was no 
opposition. I am now taking them 
separately. 

Mr. WARTON: Nothing was put to 
the House. I waited for the Chairman 
to put the Question. I only want to 
call attention to one matter, and it 
would save a great deal of time and 
trouble if I coulddo so now. You did 
not put anything. 

Taz DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyon 
Priayratr): Is the Amendment reached 
upon which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber wishes to speak ? 

Mr. WARTON: It is the Amend- 
ment proposed in line 39, to which I 
desire to take exception. [Cries of 
‘*Passed!”’] Then, at another time, I 
shall object at the very beginning. I 
waited out of courtesy to the Chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise 
to Order. Did you, Sir, actually put 
from the Chair the Question, ‘That 
this House doth agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment?” 

Tae DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. Lyoy 
Puayratr) : I did so. 
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Remaining Amendments read, and 
agreed to, as follows:— 


In page 4, lines 1 and 2, leave out 
(‘‘members of the Court of Inquiry in- 
cluding any assessors’) and insert 
(‘‘persons holding any inquiry under 
this Act’’); line 4, leave out ‘‘any’’) 
and insert (‘‘ If and so far as not other- 
wise provided for all.’’) 


A Consequential Amendment made to 
the Bill. 


MOTIONS. 


_OoNNCo 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donps, Bill to amend an 
Act of the Session of the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
sixth years of the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, chapter ninety-one, intituled “ An Act to 
authorise the application of Funds of Municipal 
Corporations and other governing bodies in cer- ° 
tain cases,’’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Donps, Mr. Epwarp Ciarkxe, Mr. Jackson, 
and Mr. Sr. Ausyn. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Copyhold Acts, and to promote the 
Enfranchisement of Lands of Copyhold and 
Customary Tenure, and of Land subject to 
Customary Incidents.’”—(Mr. Waugh.) 


Mr. WARTON : I object. 

Mr. WAUGH: I think that is very 
unfair. 

Mr. WARTON: My point of Order 
is this, that a Bill is now brought for- 
ward called No. 2, and of which there 
is no Notice whatever. I object. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I beg to move that 
the House be counted. 

Mr. WAUGH here rose, but —— 

Mr. BIGGAR said: I rise to a point 
of Order. I hold that my Motion has 
precedence of every other Motion. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 27th June, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustitc Birus—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act 
Amendment * (166) ; Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Amendment * (167). 

Second Reading—Lunacy Regulation Amend- 
ment * (160). 

Select Committee — Bills of Sale Act (1878) 
Amendment * (60), nominated. 

Committee—Local Government Provisional Or- 
der (No. 8) * (146) ; County Courts (Ireland)* 
(105-168). 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (No. 5) * (153). 

Report—Lunacy Districts (Scotland) * (117). 

Third Reading—Gas Provisional Orders * (1457) ; 
Water Provisional Orders* (158); Voor 
Rates * (113); Somersham Rectory * (116) ; 
Public Schools (Scotland) Teachers* (143), 
and passed. 


NEW PEER. 


The Right Honourable John David 
FitzGerald, one of the Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of Her Ma- 
jesty’s High Court of Justice in Ireland, 
appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, 
under the provisions of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876, with the dignity 
of a Baron for life, by the style and title 
of Baron FitzGerald of Kilmarnock, in 
the county of Dublin—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND— VISIT TO 
THIS COUNTRY.—QUESTION. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, seeing 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in his place, I wish to ask 
him a Question with reference to the 
proposed visit of the ex-King Cetewayo 
to England. I had placed on the Table 
of your Lordships’ House a Notice of a 
Question as to this proposed visit on 
Thursday next; but, as I understand 
that it is the intention of the Government 
that the ex-King should arrive in Eng- 
land before long, I wish to ask the noble 
Earl, Whether he has any objection to lay 
on the Table any further correspondence 
and despatches on the subject, and what 
ground there is for the change of opi- 
nion of Sir Henry Bulwer in reference 
thereto ? 


Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: It 


would have been far more convenient if 
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my noble Friend had given me Notice of 
this Question. If he had done so, I 
should have been able at once to give 
him the substance of the telegrams that 
have passed. If the noble Earl will 
repeat the Question on Thursday I shall 
then be able to answer him. 


Commisstoners (Ireland). 


EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS (IRE- 
LAND)—THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in rising to 
call attention to the Annual Report for 
1881 of the Commissioners of Education 
for Ireland; and to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government if they would consider the 
recommendations therein made by the 
Commissioners, with a view to giving 
effect to them by legislation next year? 
pointed out that these Reports had been 
brought under the notice of the House 
and the Government on former occasions ; 
but nothing had been done in the way 
of legislation. The Board of Education 
in Ireland was appointed in 1814, and 
it dealt with property of considerable 
amount, which had been intrusted to 
them for educational purposes. The 
Board consisted of two kinds of Gover- 
nors, ex-oficio, the holders of high 
offices, and a number of Governors who 
were nominated ; and these again were 
divided into two classes — those who 
resided in Dublin and those who resided 
in the country ; but since the Board was 
originally constituted many changes 
had been made in regard to it. The ez- 
oficto members were the two Arch- 
bishops of Ireland, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; and he believed 
that if only one Member sat in Parlia- 
ment for the University of Dublin he 
also would be an ex-officio member ; but 
as there were two Members of Parlia- 
ment for that University, a doubt was 
raised as to which should be summoned, 
and in the end neither was. In connec- 
tion with the appointments made for 
meetings of the Board great inconve- 
nience had been felt. The ex-officio mem- 
bers did not attend. All of them had 
other important duties to attend to else- 
where. He might say that only one of 
that body attended—namely, the Provost 
of Trinity College. The rule was that 
the Chairman of the Board must be an 
| ex-officio member, consequently if one 
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was not present, no meeting could be 
held. The Board had been equally un- 
fortunate, until lately, with regard to 
the attendance of other members. It 
was pointed out by the Royal Commis- 
sion that in 1877-8, out of 28 meetings 
called, no less than nine had to be put 
off through there not being a quorum of 
members present, which was rather a 
serious matter. As far back as 1858 
the Commissioners of Education made 
various recommendations to which the 
attention of the Government was called 
in 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 
1876, and 1877; and, notwithstanding 
that, not a single step had been taken, 
he believed, as regarded legislation, on 
any of the points. One of the recom- 
mendations was that it was essential to 
establish a system of efficient inspection 
of schools under the control of the Edu- 
cation Board by one Inspector, or, if 
necessary, by a staff of Inspectors. The 
Education Board, in spite of an opinion 
given by the Attorney General that they 
had no power to pay an Inspector, did 
pay £100 to a Fellow of Trinity College. 
But that was done only once. There 
was no doubt that the Board had no 
power to appoint a regular Inspector. 
Again, the Commissioners recommended 
the consolidation of the schools, and 
their removal in certain cases to more 
suitable localities, an extension of the 
present power of appointing the masters 
which was now in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh; that the Board should have 
power to regulate the salaries of the 
teachers and assistant teachers, and also 
the cost of instruction in all schools 
within their jurisdiction. Other recom- 
mendations were made by the Commis- 
sioners to make the schools under their 
control effective; and he did trust the 
Government would see their way to 
sanction legislation to carry out as many 
of these recommendations as they might 
deem necessary. 

Tue Eart or ROSSE said, he thought 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners were entitled to more considera- 
tion than they had received at the hands 
of the Education Department, and he 
hoped to hear from the Government that 
the subject was likely to receive atten- 
tion next Session. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sear) said, he hoped the noble Earls 
(the Earl of Belmore and the Earl of 
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Rosse) would not measure the import- 
ance which he attached to the subject 
by the length of the remarks he should 
make upon it. He could, however, safely 
say that he was thoroughly satisfied that 
reform in the matter was greatly needed 
—reform both in the constitution and 
powers of the Commission. The noble 
Earl was quite right in saying that no 
one could be blamed for bringing the 
question forward, because the materials 
had been accumulating for years in the 
shape of several able inquiries and of the 
special and annual Reports of the Com- 
mission itself; and he was bound to say 
that those Reports had not received that 
attention which they deserved. That ob- 
servation applied to the Governments 
with which his noble Friend had been 
connected as well as to the Governments 
with which he (Lord Carlingford) had 
been connected, and he therefore made 
that confession cheerfully. But as to 
what should now be done he could say 
this, at least—that the Government 
would direct their attention to the sub- 
ject before the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment; and his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland hoped, in the course of the 
Recess, when he might be free to de- 
vote himself to such peaceful labours, 
to put himself in communication with 
the Commission, and to confer with his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Belmore) or 
the other Commissioners as to the pre- 
sent position and powers of the Commis- 
sion, and as to the legislation that might 
be necessary to make the Commission 
efficient, and to make the schools them- 
selves what they ought to be. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE thanked 
the noble Lord for his statement, which 
was perfectly satisfactory, and stated 
that the Commissioners would be most 
happy to confer with the Chief Secretary 
on the subject, with a view of ascertain- 
ing what was best to be done. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
(for Viscount Moncx) inquired of the 
Government, Whether there would be 
any objection to making public the 
papers, in modern European languages, 
which were set at the examinations for 
the Civil Services of England and of 
India during the year 1881? With re- 
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gard to India, modern European lan- 
guages did not seem to be very neces- 
sary, and certainly had not the impor- 
tance, and did not deserve to have 
allotted to them the same number of 
marks as should be given to the classical 
languages—Sanskrit, Arabic, and Per- 
sian. He thought there were several 
members of the Indian Council better 
qualified than the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to set papers, or choose the 
subjects for examination for Indian can- 
didates. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that his noble Friend would not expect 
him to enter into the question of Civil 
Service examinations generally; it had 
been decided long ago that it was bene- 
ficial to have such examinations. It had 
been decided that the Papers referred 
to should be published as an Appendix 
to the next Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (IRELAND) 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Ireland) Act, 1877—Was presented by 
The Lord Tuurtow; read 1*. (No. 166.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Acts; and for other purposes—Was 
presented by The Lorp CuaNnceLLor; read 1°. 
(No. 167.) 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee: 


Ld. Chancellor. L. Sudeley. 
E. Powis. L. Monck. 
E. Cairns. L. Coleridge. 
V. Sherbrooke. L. Bramwell. 
L. Clinton. 


The Committee to meet on Wednesday the 5th of 
July next, at Three o’clock, and to appoint their 
own Chairman. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 27th June, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Private Brits (4y Order) — 

Third Reading—North Metropolitan Tram- 

ways*; Rotherham and Bawtry Railway *, 

and passed. 

Suprty—considered in 

[June 26] reported. 

Pusuic Brrus—First Reading—Municipal Cor- 
porations (Borough Funds) * [218]. 

Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—R.P. [Nineteenth Night]; Bills of Exchange 
(re-comm.) * [211]—n.P. ; Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Money) [176]—r.p. 

Committee — Report — Public Health (Fruit- 
Pickers’ Lodgings) * [214]; Highway Rate 
and Expenditure * [209]. 

Considered as amended—Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (No. 4) * [173]. 

Withdrawn—Dublin City (Highways) * [88]. 


Committee—Resolutions 


PETITIONS. 


— ror 


PETITIONS—DOVER HARBOUR BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


General Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he desired to call attention to an 
entry in the Votes and Proceedings of 
the House, from which it appeared that 
an application had been received for 
leave to deposit a Petition, in connection 
with a Private Bill dealing with Dover 
Harbour, and that that Petition was to 
be considered to-day by the Committee 
on Standing Orders. He desired an ex- 
planation of the entry, inasmuch as he 
had been to the Private Bill Office, and 
he could get no information about this 
Petition. This was an important matter, 
because the Bill for a harbour at Dover 
had already been before a Select Com- 
mittee in 1878, which threw it out, or 
so modified the design as. virtually to 
condemn the project. In order to pro- 
vide a harbour, suitable for naval pur- 
poses as well as for refuge and com- 
merce, the plan must be so enlarged as 
to involve nothing short of £10,000,000 ; 
and as he objected to this mode of 
smuggling an important Private Bill 
through Parliament for an inefficient 
harbour, he now raised the question 
about the Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it appeared from 
the Votes that a Petition relating to this 
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way at the Private Bill Office. The pro- 
ceedings seemed to him to have been en- 
tirely according to custom; and he saw 
no reason why the Memorial should not 
go in the usual way before the Standing 
Orders Committee. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR, 
remarking that he never troubled the 
House with idle complaints, repeated 
that he had taken care to inform him- 
self, and that they knew nothing about 
this Petition at the Private Bill Office. 
On an important matter like this—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member has raised a question of 
Order, and has been answered thereon. 

GevnEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Well, Sir, you know I am the most 
obedient Member in the House of Com- 
mons. Tell me what course I ought to 
take, and I shall be quite ready to obey. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member states that there has been 
great irregularity. I am bound toinform 
him there has been no irregularity at 
all. It is quite in the ordinary course. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I can only say that I did not know Pri- 
vate Business was done in this way. 


QUESTIONS. 


— mo 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PER- 
SONS DETAINED UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the fact that Mr. 
B. Coyle and Mr. N. J. Barrett are still 
detained in Naas Gaol, while six others 
of the Loughrea prisoners have been 
released; and, if the Lord Lieutenant 
will reconsider their cases ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The case of 
Bernard Coyle will be reconsidered on 
the lst proximo. The case of Nicholas 
Barrett was reconsidered on the 16th 
instant, when His Excellency decided 
that he could not at present order his 
release. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why Mr. Maloney is still detained in 
Naas Gaol, when the other four men 
arrested in Monsteravan have long since 
been released ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Maloney’s 
case will come up for reconsideration at 
the end of the week. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If there is any reason for 
the further detention of Messrs. Edward 
Valliely and Thomas Vallely, who have 
been imprisoned as suspects since May 
1881? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : On the 25th in- 
stant His Excellency considered the cases 
of Edward and Thomas Vallely, and de- 
cided that he could not at present order 
their release. 


BOARD OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION (IRELAND)—THE EXAMINA- 
TIONS ~ NON-PAYMENT OF RE- 
SULTS FEES. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it 
is a fact that a moiety of the result 
fees promised by the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board of Ireland in their printed 
regulations for 1881, on account of stu- 
dents who passed the examinations which 
concluded in July 1881, was still un- 
paid; and, if so, whether any remedy 
will be immediately applied to prevent 
the insolvency of a public board and 
avoid actions at law for breach of con- 
tract being brought against it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that the Intermediate Education Board 
were unable to pay out of the income of 
1881 more than half of each admitted 
claim for results fees on account of the 
examinations in July of that year. The 
second moiety of the results fees, amount- 
ing to £6,590, still remains due. A Bill 
dealing with this matter has already 
had a third reading in ‘‘ another place,” 
and seems to have a fair prospect of 
becoming law. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—ALLEGED IL- 
LEGAL EVICTION BY AN EMER- 
GENCY MAN AT RATHKEALE, CO. 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that an 
emergency man named Cox dispossessed 
(with the aid of the police) a person 
named Benson out of his holding near 
Rathkeale, in the county Limerick; 
whether Cox had any legal authority for 
such eviction, more than the authority 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd; and, whether 
Benson was refused by the Petty Ses- 
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sions clerk a summons against Cox for 
forcible entry; and, if so, by whose 
authority was he refused such sum- 
mons ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case that 
an Emergency man, named Cox, with 
the aid of the police, dispossessed a per- 
son named Benson out of a holding near 
Rathkeale; but Benson was not the 
tenant of the holding. He was merely 
a labourer left on the farm after the 
tenant had been evicted. Cox acted 
under the authority of a warrant from 
the sheriff. Mr. Clifford Lloyd had no- 
thing to do with the matter. The Petty 
Sessions clerk refused to give Benson a 
summons against Cox, unless he got it 
framed by a solicitor. He did so on his 
own authority. 


‘Agricultural 


BRIDGES (IRELAND)—THE RIVER 
MOY. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is true that a 
woman named Genty was drowned on 
the 7th instant while endeavouring to 
cross the River Moy at Cloonacanana, 
the spot where a new bridge is to be 
built; and, whether the construction of 
this necessary work is delayed by some 
slight differences which have arisen be- 
tween the Grand Jury of Mayo and the 
Board of Works ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Board of 
Works have favoured me with a Report 
upon the second paragraph of the Ques- 
tion. An examination has to be made 
of the foundations of the bridge. The 
Grand Jury asked the Board of Works 
to have this done. The Board pointed 
out that that was the duty of the county 
surveyor, and the Grand Jury have given 
him the necessary directions for that 
purpose. It was a perfectly amicable 
correspondence, and led to no unneces- 
sary delay. Had there been no delay at 
all it could not have affected the drown- 
ing of the woman Genty, who lost her 
life in attempting to cross the river at 
the spot where the new bridge was about 
to be built. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—SUP.- 
PLY OF STORES BY CONTRACT. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Committee, which reported in 1878 upon 
the administration of the Board of Works 
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(Ireland), urged that immediate effect 
should be given to some system of open 
or limited competition for the supply of 
furniture and other articles to the Board, 
so as to reduce the value of supplies 
obtained without contract, or by con- 
tract after limited competition only, from 
£16,000 to £5,000 a year ; whether any, 
and what, change has been made since 
that Report in the direction of having 
competitive tenders for the supply of 
furniture, and when that change was 
made; and, what has been the financial 
effect of the change ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : This recommenda- 
tion has been carried into effect as occa- 
sions offered, and the value of the stores 
obtained without contract has been re- 
duced to about £5,500 a-year; this in- 
cludes only such articles as could not 
with advantage be obtained by open 
competition. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS— 
AGGREGATE PRODUCE COLUMN. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he would 
take into his consideration the advisa- 
bility of adding to the forms for the 
annual Agricultural Returns columns to 
be filled in with the number of bushels 
or tons grown, per acre, of the various 
crops under cultivation, in order to ob- 
tain some statistics as to the quantity of 
British agricultural produce, as well as 
merely the number of acres sown? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am well 
aware of the importance of the Returns 
suggested in the Question of the hon. 
Member, and the question has for some 
time been under the consideration of the 
Department ; but the difficulties in the 
way of producing such Returns are really 
very formidable—not merely the diffi- 
culty of securing the assistance of far- 
mers in such a matter, but it seemed 
almost impossible to estimate the pro- 
duction of certain crops. For instance, 
a permanent pasture is largely consumed 
by animals on the spot, and these ani- 
mals are partly fed by other crops. At 
the same time, as I have said, the matter 
is still under consideration ; and I may 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman, if he has 
any ideas on the subject, that he should 
call at the Department and see Mr. Gray, 
who is at the head of the Statistical De- 
partment, and confer with him on the 
subject. 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS— 
SITTINGS OF THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, at the approach- 
ing sittings of the Land Commissioners 
at Belfast, there are 63 cases of appeal 
entered for hearing from the county 
Armagh, of which 49 are on the part of 
the landlords; and, whether, in view of 
the expense thus likely to be entailed on 
poor persons, Her Majesty’s Government 
will recommend the Land Commissioners 
to hold a special sitting in Armagh for 
the purpose of disposing of these cases ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that, in selecting 
places for the sittings of the Court of 
Appeal, they choose those towns which 
are, on the whole, most convenient to 
the majority of suitors. They decided 
to hear appeals from Armagh in Belfast, 
and their arrangements could not be 
changed without much inconvenience to 
the public. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW—THE SPANISH 
STEAMER “LEON XIII.” 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Spanish steamer ‘ Leon 
XIII.,” which piratically carried off 
from Singapore Messrs. Wardrop, Hodg- 
son, and Baker, three English engineers, 
whom the Supreme Court of that colony 
had ordered to be produced under writ 
of habeas corpus, was pursued to Manila, 
its destination, by one or more of Her 
Majesty’s warships belonging to the 
China Squadron; whether the Spanish 
authorities at Manila admitted that a 
breach of International Law had been 
committed, and ordered Messrs. Ward- 
rop, Hodgson, and Baker to be handed 
over to the British Consul; whether the 
Spanish Consul at Singapore advised the 
captain of the ‘‘ Leon XIII.” to disobey 
the order of the Supreme Court to pro- 
duce Messrs. Wardrop, Hodgson, and 
Baker ; whether he was cognisant of her 
flight from Singapore ; whether she was 
supplied with engineers from a Spanish 
gunboat to enable her to escape; and, 
whether it is intended to make a claim 
upon the Spanish Government for com- 
pensation for the suffering, danger, and 
inconvenience which Messrs. Wardrop, 
Hodgson, and Baker were subjected to 
through being thus piratically carried 
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off from a British port with the com- 
plicity and assistance of Spanish Govern- 
ment officers ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
three English engineers belonging to 
the Spanish vessel Leon XJ/I., and de- 
tained on board on charges of insub- 
ordination, were not piratically carried 
off from Singapore, nor was that steamer 
pursued to Manila by any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s war ships. The Leon XJIL, 
which had touched at Singapore, was 
not under arrest at that port, and pro- 
ceeded on her voyage to Manila with 
the English engineers on board, but 
without the captain, who had been 
ordered to produce the engineers before 
the Supreme Court of the Colony in 
obedience to a writ of habeas corpus. 
The captain having, under the advice 
of his Consul, disobeyed the writ, was 
punished for contempt of Court. The 
Consul was cognizant of the departure 
of the steamer for Manila, and it is re- 
ported that she was supplied with engi- 
neers from a Spanish gunboat for the 
purpose of proceeding on her voyage. 
The Spanish authorities at Manila dealt 
with the case in a courteous and friendly 
manner, and handed over the English 
engineers to Her Majesty’s Consul. The 
charges against them were investigated 
by a Spanish Naval Court, and they 
were finally discharged from any further 
proceedings. The case is at the present 
time the subject of correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments; and Her 
Majesty’s Government have addressed a 
remonstrance to the Spanish Government 
against the action of their Consul at 
Singapore. 


EGYPT— LORD GRANVILLE AND M. 
CHALLEMEL-LACOUR—THE JOINT 
NOTE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact, as stated 
by M. Challemel-Lacour in his Despatch 
of the 17th January last, which has been 
published in the Yellow Book, on the 
Affairs of Egypt, just presented to the 
French Chamber, that Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
told the French Ambassador “that he 
had never thought” the joint Note to 
the English and French Agents at Cairo, 
which was proposed by the French Go- 
vernment, and signed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, ‘‘ could be of the slightest 
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use ;’’ if so, why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment signed the Note referred to, and 
whyso importanta statement was omitted 
from the Papers presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Lord 
Granville cannot, of course, recall to 
mind every word that he may have used 
in the course of frequent and prolonged 
conversations held between five and six 
months ago. My noble Friend is quite 
ready to assume that M. Challemel- 
Lacour recorded nothing which did not 
correctly represent his own understand- 
ing of something which was actually 
said. Lord Granville is, however, cer- 
tain that he never intended to convey 
any such meaning as the words reported, 
taken without qualification, would imply. 
The opinion which he entertained, and 
could not have failed to express, was 
that the Dual Note would be useful, at 
least, in showing the accord between 
France and England. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
would ask the Under Secretary whether 
the usual course was followed by the 
French Government, before the publica- 
tion of the Yellow Book, in ascertaining 
if the English Government had any ob- 
jection to the publication of the several 
Despatches; whether any communica- 
tions have taken place; and, if so, why 
steps were not taken to correct the con- 
versations referred to ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Despatch in question was not referred 
to Her Majesty’s Government ; but it is 
not the ordinary practice to refer De- 
spatches which contain reports of con- 
versations by Ambassadors. The De- 
spatches of Foreign Powers are referred 
to them; but not conversations with 
Ambassadors. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
it not the ordinary practice for an Am- 
bassador, before reporting a conversa- 
tion with the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, first of all to submit it 
to the then Foreign Secretary, with the 
view of seeing whether it is correct ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
very frequently done; but it is by no 
means the invariable practice. Some 
Ambassadors always do it, some never 
do it, and some will do it sometimes. 

Mr. GIBSON: Have any steps been 
taken to correct the misconception ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Notice 
had better be given of that Question, 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — PREMA. 
TURE PUBLICATION OF PARLIA. 
MENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
frequent delays which occur in printing 
and issuing the Papers laid upon the 
Table of the House; whether the Print- 
ing Committee could be invited to meet 
and deal with the subject ; and, whether 
the present system of supplying im- 
portant Papers to certain public journals 
before they are given to Members will 
be stopped ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, com- 
plaints about the delay were not unfre- 
quent, though not always reasonable; 
but that was a matter with which he 
had nothing whatever to do, and he had 
no doubt that complaint to Mr. Speaker 
and the Committee would receive atten- 
tion. In regard to the latter part of the 
Question, it referred to Papers printed 
by command, and not by order of the 
House; and for information on that sub- 
ject he must refer his hon. Friend to the 
Secretaries of State for the various De- 
partments through whose hands these 
Papers came. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
how it was that on Thursday last the 
important Papers about Egypt were sup- 
plied to the London newspapers 12 hours 
before they were in the hands of Mem- 
bers of the House ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could only 
refer his hon. Friend to the Secretaries 
of State. He did not know that what 
he had just stated was a fact, and if he 
did he should not be able to explain it. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—VISIT TO THIS 
COUNTRY. 

Mr. DAWNAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the visit of Cetewayo to England 
has been decided on with or against the 
advice of Sir Henry Bulwer; and, if 
with his advice, whether he can state the 
reasons that have induced Sir Henry 
Bulwer to thus alter the very strong ex- 
pression of opinion contained in his letter 
of 13th May, published as Letter No. 90, 
in the Blue Book lately issued contain- 
ing the correspondence relating to the 
affairs of Natal and Zululand, in which 
he advises the postponement of the de- 
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parture of the ex-King for England 
until some definite decision has been 
arrived at with regard to the future of 
the Zulu country, and comments on the 
unfair use which had already been made 
of the permission given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to Cetewayo to go to Eng- 
land for purposes of intrigue in Zulu- 
land, with the object of forcing the situa- 
tion in favour of the ex-King’s restora- 
tion, and in which he mentions the great 
uneasiness produced in the minds of the 
Zulu people by this agitation on the part 
of the ex-King’s brothers, and their un- 
certainty as to the intention of the Eng- 
lish Government, and declares that he 
cannot shut his eyes to the consequences 
likely to result from the departure of the 
ex-King to England, and from the fur- 
ther agitation to which he feared it would 
give occasion, owing to the ill-use that 
would be made of the event by the party 
under Undabuko ; and, whether the Go- 
vernment have come to that definite de- 
cision as to the future of the Zulu country 
that Sir Henry Bulwer then declared 
would alone excuse the permitting Cete- 
wayo to visit England ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am glad 
the hon. Member has given me an oppor- 
tunity to put before the House the sub- 
stance of the telegraphic communication 
which passed between the Colonial Office 
and Sir Henry Bulwer, because one re- 
port of what I said last night in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was so inaccu- 
rate as to appear as if I had strained 
Sir Henry Bulwer’s views so as to place 
upon himsome of the responsibility which 
the Government is quite ready to assume. 
The following is the substance of the 
telegrams :— 

“Secretary of State to Sir Henry Bulwer. 

‘‘ June 21.—The delay of Cetewayo’s visit to 
England does not appear to have averted dis- 
turbances in Zululand, and it is not easy to 
justify further postponement, especially as the 
favourable season will soon be over. We think 
that the promise to him should be fulfilled, and 
that his visit should take place without further 
delay, unless you see any urgent reason to the 
contrary.” 


“Sir Henry Bulwer to Secretary of State. 

“ June 23.—The disturbances in Zululand are 
caused by agitation, which is the result of inter- 
ference by persons in this Colony who desire to 
see the ex-King restored. What has taken place 
respecting Cetewayo has been used in a way 
that stirs up agitation. But if Her Majesty's 
Government think it necessary, for the reason 


given by your Lordship, not to further delay | 
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the visit, I do not wish to oppose. It should be 
understood that it does not in any way commit 
us as to the course to be adogiel. in regard to 
Zululand.” 

“Secretary of State to Sir Hercules Robinson. 

“June 23.—After communication with Sir 

Henry Bulwer, have decided not to postpone 
further Cetewayo’s visit. He may, therefore, 
start whenever ready. Remind him that visit 
no way commits us as to future course respect- 
ing Zululand.” 
What, among other things, has pressed 
on Her Majesty’s Government, is the 
danger to Cetewayo’s life owing to his 
disappointment at the promise not being 
kept in good faith, and the fact that, as 
Sir Henry Bulwer cannot send in his 
Report for some little time, and it will 
then have to be fully considered before 
any definite decision can be arrived at 
as to the future of Zululand, it would 
have been altogether too late were that 
final decision waited for before allow- 
ing Cetewayo to make his appointed 
visit. 

Mr. GORST: Does the hon. Gentle- 
man expect that Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
Report will be received before the close 
of the Session ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : I hope so. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
inquired whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received any information as to 
the disturbances that had occurred in 
Zululand ? He had understood the hon. 
Member to say that no disturbances had 
taken place there. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he had 
never denied that there were disturb- 
ances; but had only said that the Go- 
vernment had no information about any 
actual fighting, and that he did not be- 
lieve there had {been any. No doubt 
there had been large gatherings of 
Native Tribes. They had only tele- 
graphic communications, severalof which 
he had read to the House. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEAOH 
gave Notice that if the Government did 
not lay all the Papers relating to this 
matter upon the Table he should move 
for them. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he had 
no doubt they would be able to lay them 
on the Table. 


EGYPT—THE DIPLOMATIC STAFF. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in consequence of the 
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illness of Sir Edward Malet and Mr. 


Cookson, and in view of the present 
critical state of affairs in Egypt, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to strengthen 
the diplomatic staff in that Country ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: This 
matter has already been receiving the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
A junior member of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice leaves for Alexandria this day, and 
further steps will be taken to strengthen 
the staff. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED 
CRUELTY TO JACKDAWS AT NEW 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
statement in newspapers that the au- 
thorities of the New College, Oxford, 
caused some jackdaws, who had built 
within the chapel, to be bricked up, 
causing the birds to linger, in a state of 
starvation, for five days, until they died ; 
and, whether it is in his power to in- 
stitute a prosecution for cruelty to ani- 
mals in cases of this kind; and, if so, 
whether he will do so in this instance ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Wiis 
Harcourt), in reply, said, that it was 
quite true that statements to the effect 
indicated had appeared, but since then 
denials had been made in The Times and 
Daily News, and from these it appeared 
that the allegations of cruelty were en- 
tirely unfounded. His right hon. and 
learned Friend had received a letter from 
the Warden of New Oollege, in which he 
stated that it was quite true that orders 
were given to stop up certain holes in 
the walls, but it was not true that any 
birds were bricked up alive in the holes. 
These were carefully examined, and all 
other places where birds’ nests had been 
built, by the persons employed in the 
work. He (the Warden) had no reason 
to suppose that there was any truth in 
the statement. It was to be regretted 
that the hon. Member had thought it 
necessary to put the Question after the 
denials which had appeared. 


ARMY (LRELAND)—THE MILITARY 
RIOTS AT BELTURBET. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Has he yet got a report 
of the result of the investigation into 
the late military riots at Belturbet ; and, 
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if so, with what result; is he aware 
that on the 15th instant one of the 19th 
Hussars made an unprovoked attack on 
a civilian; whether on Sunday the 18th 
five or six of the 106th Durham light 
infantry broke out of the barracks and 
attacked some civilians; and, whether 
under the circumstances he will exchange 
the present garrison of Belturbet with 
other soldiers, seeing that so much ill 
feeling seem to exist between the soldiers 
and the inhabitants ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have, Sir, been 
most careful to obtain a full Report on 
the alleged military riots at Belturbet, 
partly because the hon. Member himself 
took much interest, on the part of his 
friends, in the occupation of Belturbet 
as a Cavalry station, and it would bea 
satisfaction to me to be able to justify 
his partiality for this place. It is the 
case that there has been some ill-will 
between the roughs of that town and 
the military ; and this was first illus- 
trated by an altogether unprovoked 
assault on five soldiers on the 3rd in- 
stant. The soldiers escaped from the 
violence of the roughs into barracks, 
but the disturbance was renewed by 
some others, who rushed out to the help 
of their comrades, and in the mélée un- 
fortunately knocked downan unoffending 
man, who was badly hurt. The officer 
in command did his duty, and gave 
every facility for identifying the men, 
who were brought before the magis- 
trates. Cross summonses were issued 
against the roughs; but it ended in all 
being dismissed. On the 15th there was 
a personal altercation between a soldier 
and a man who had before been on 
friendly terms. The man complained 
to the commanding officer, and the sol- 
dier was punished. On the 18th a 
woman came into barracks, and said 
that there had been a quarrel between 
some Linesmen and civilians. Great 
pains were taken to identify the sup- 
posed offenders, the men being twice 
paraded, but no one was identified, and 
I seriously doubt whether any disturb- 
ance had really occurred. The General 
commanding the district went to Bel- 
turbet, and investigated the circum- 
stances on the spot, and we have full 
confidence in him, and shall act on his 
advice. As a matter of fact, the Hus- 
sars are leaving Belturbet for England 
in the ordinary course of relief, and not 
on account of these disturbances. I have 
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every hope that we shall be able to meet 
the wish of the hon. Member and his 
friends, and keep a Cavalry force in this, 
to use his own words, ‘‘ very healthy and 
well-situated town.” 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE OUGH- 
TERARD BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the fact that, 
on the 25th of last month, the Ough- 
terard Board of Guardians passed a reso- 
lution that the Carraroe evicted tenants 
should be offered outdoor relief on a 
labour test, and that each man should 
get a stone of Indian meal per diem for 
a period of one month; whether, not- 
withstanding this unanimous decision of 
the Guardians, the clerk of the Union 
informed the tenants that they would be 
allowed only one fortnight’s work from 
the date of eviction ; whether he did this 
without calling together a meeting of 
the Guardians ; whether, in consequence 
of their having disobeyed the orders of 
the Guardians, the evicted tenants have 
been refused the stone of meal per diem 
for the last week’s work they have done ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board intend to recommend outdoor re- 
lief, or further employment for these 
people, who, at present, have nothing to 
earn and nothing to eat? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The attention of 
the Local Government Board had al- 
ready been given to-this matter; and, 
finding that the clerk of the Union acted 
in the manner indicated by the Question, 
they have expressed their marked dis- 
approval of his conduct, and have warned 
him that if he again interferes with the 
administration of relief in such an un- 
authorized manner it will lead to his 
dismissal. The evictions took place be- 
tween the 16th and 15th of May, and 
consequently the period for exceptional 
outdoor relief has elapsed, and the Local 
Government Board has no longer power 
to recommend, nor the Guardians to 
grant, such in these cases. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he had a 
Question relative to the evictions in the 
locality for Thursday. "Would the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland be in his place on 
that day ? 

Mx. TREVELYAN said, he should 
not; but he would reply to the Question 
upon any other occasion. 
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NAVY — RUMOURED ACCIDENT 
ON BOARD H.M.SS. “MONARCH” AND 
“* ALEXANDRA.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, If there was any 
foundation for the rumour which pre- 
vailed at Portsmouth last night, and 
which was there generally believed in, 
that a serious accident, involving loss of 
life, had happened to Her Majesty’s 
ships Monarch and Alexandra ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY : There has 
been sucha rumour; but I am happy to 
say it is entirely without foundation. 


EGYPT—PREPARATIONS OF FRANCE. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT gave 


Notice that to-morrow he would ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he could give any in- 
formation as to the alleged military pre- 
parations of France ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I think it 
will be as well to say at once that I shall 
not be able to give any information on 
this subject. If I possessed any infor- 
mation I do not think it would be proper 
to give it. A similar Question was ad- 
dressed the other day in the French 
Chamber to M. de Freycinet, and re- 
ceived a similar reply. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
in consequence of the reply of the Under 
Secretary of State, he begged to give 
Notice that on an early day he would 
ask whether there was any truth in 
the report of an intended joint military 
occupation of Egypt by England and 
France ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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Clause 14 (Power of apprehending 
absconding witnesses). 


Dr. COMMINS moved, in page 17, 
line 15, to leave out ‘‘justice,” and 
insert ‘“‘judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Ireland.”’ The hon. and 
learned Member said, that the clause 
gave power to the Justices, wherever the 
witnesses had been bound over to give 
evidence under Clause 13— 


Prevention of Crime 


“Tf they saw fit, upon information being 
made in writing, and on oath, that such person 
is about to abscond, or has absconded, to issue 
a warrant for the arrest of such person, and if 
such person is arrested any justice, upon being 
satisfied that the ends of justice would other- 
wise be defeated, may commit such person 
to prison until the time at which he is bound by 
his recognizances tu give evidence.”’ 


His Amendment proposed to place that 
power in the hands of one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Ireland instead of the Justices. He 
thought the necessity of the Amendment 
would be obvious to anyone who con- 
sidered the nature of the two clauses, 
taken together, and the power proposed 
to be given. The power given to the 
magistrates was that of binding over 
any person to give evidence at the next 
Petty Sessions, or to appear when called 
upon to do so, even although there was 
no person accused of the offence in re- 
gard to which evidence was to be given, 
and no arrest had been made, and no 
definite time fixed or likely to be fixed 
for the giving of such evidence. Such a 
etd was a very important one, and he 

ad no objection to the exercise of it in 
a rational way; but when a magistrate 
had made an order and bound over a 
witness to give evidence, he bound him 
over to give evidence at some indefinite 
time. He would give an illustration as 
the best way of showing the enormous 
power given by the 14th clause, and the 
necessity of placing it in the hands of 
the Judges of the Superior Court rather 
than the Justices. He would take the 
late lamentable case which occurred in 
the county of Mayo—namely, the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Bourke. In that case 
there were certain persons who saw four 
or five armed men leaving the scene of 
the crime after the murder had been 
committed. Suppose that one of the 
persons who saw them was able to 
identify one of them ; he might be bound 
over to give evidence whenever any one 
of the assassins was apprehended, which 
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might be to-morrow, or a month hence, 

or next year, or seven years hence. 

Notwithstanding this uncertainty, and 
the indefinite period which might elapse, 

the clause gave power to bind over a 
witness to appear and give evidence 
whenever the men were apprehended 
and the case was ready to be tried. But 
suppose that a man who was bound over 
wanted to come to England on his own 
business. It might be that he was one 
of those poor labouring men who were 
in the habit of coming over every year 
in order to work at the harvest in 
England. Well, the moment a police 
constable learnt that he was about to 
leave the country, he could apply to the 
magistrate, who would have power, under 
this 14th clause, to commit the man to 
prison until he was required to appear 
and give evidence. It was thus in the 
power of the magistrate to throw an inno- 
cent man into prison for an indefinite 
period ; it might be a week, or a month, 
or a year, or seven years, and as far as 
he (Dr. Commins) could see, there was 
no power to obtain a discharge when the 
man had once been committed. Here, 
then, was a most important power which 
was proposed to be given indiscrimi- 
nately to any magistrate on the loosest 
possible information. He submitted 
that the clause would give far too much 
power to the magistrates ; and whenever 
it was necessary to have a witness com- 
mitted, in order that the trial of a pri- 
soner might not be defeated, the power 
of committal should be in the hands of 
the Judges of the Suprema Court of 
Judicature, and not of the Justices. All 
that would be involved by taking this 
course would probably be a delay of 
some 24 hours, because the evidence 
would have been taken already, and if it 
was feared that a witness was about to 
abscond, such evidence could be trans- 
mitted at once toany Judge who happened 
at the time to be sitting in Chambers or 
to the Judge who was most accessible 
at the moment. At the outside there 
would not be a delay of more than 24 
hours. He thought it would do a great 
deal of good to take this power out of 
the hands of the magistrates and to 
give it to the Judges. No magistrate 
ought to have the power of exercising 
his own discretion in committing a per- 
son to prison for an indefinite period on 
& mere suspicion—which might, after all, 
turn out to be unfounded—that he was 
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about to abscond. That was the spirit 
of the Amendment, and he thought it 
would commend itself to the Committee. 
He trusted that the Government would 
accept it, and, by so doing, confine this 
high-handed power within proper limits. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 15, to leave out the word 
“ justice,’ and insert the words ‘‘ judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Ireland.” — 
(Dr. Commins.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
“justice” stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Amend- 
ment was a very simple one, and the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on it could be made up very rapidly, 
for the view of the Government was 
extremely clear—namely, that the adop- 
tion of the Amendment would weaken 
the clause. 
withdrawing himself from the necessity 
of giving evidence on an important trial, 
or if a witness refused to be bound over 
to appear and give evidence, a single 
magistrate should have jurisdiction to 
commit him at once. That had already 
been settled by the last clause, and why 
should not the magistrate be likewise 
able to bind him over to appear, or to 
forfeit his reecognizances in the event of 
not appearing? ‘The hon. and learned 
Member had given no reason to induce 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment, and their acceptance of it would 
render the clause very nearly worthless. 
A witness might abscond with very little 
or no warning. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY moved, after the word 
‘‘ oath,” in line 16, to insert the words 
‘from facts within the knowledge of 
the deponent.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 16, after the word “‘ oath,” 
to insert the words ‘from facts within the 
knowledge of the deponent.”’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he thought this 
was an extremely reasonable Amend- 
ment. The Justice, before imprisoning 
a witness, was bound to have informa- 
tion, on oath, and in writing, that such 
witness was about to abscond. It had 
been pointed out by the right hon, 
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Gentleman that a person might abscond 
with very little warning; but, whether 
the witness was about to abscond with 
little or much warning, there must be 
some facts to show that he was about to 
abscond. The object of the Amendment 
was to provide that the person laying 
the information should not act upon 
mere suspicion, or upon a mere clouded 
apprehension, but that he should have 
some knowledge of facts that would 
entitle him to say that a person was 
about to abscond. It would be perfectly 
impossible for any witness to abscond 
without previously giving some token of 
what he was about to do; and he, there- 
fore, thought that this was a very fair 
demand—namely, that the person giving 
the information and procuring the arrest 
of a witness should assign some reason 
for the belief he entertained. Instead 
of merely stating his belief, he should be 
required to supplement it by facts within 
his knowledge, so as to entitle the Jus- 
tice to come to the conclusion that the 
witness was really about to abscond. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had not 
risen when the Amendment was moved, 
because he thought it required some 
explanation before he proceeded to 
object to it on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The clause had been very care- 
fully drawn, and, on the whole, he con- 
sidered that it would be dangerous to 
insert the words proposed by the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 
Every information, like all the evidence, 
must be based on facts within the know- 
ledge of the deponent. It would not be 
necessary that the whole circumstances 
of the transaction should be given in a 
simple deposition that A. B. was likely 
to abscond ; but no deposition would be 
accepted by a responsible magistrate, 
unless it was based on facts within the 
knowledge of the deponent. The fear 
of the Government was that the Amend- 
ment might be construed to mean that 
certain statements of witnesses being 
about to abscond could not be accepted 
unless all the facts were within the 
knowledge of the person making the 
application to the magistrate. The ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment under such 
circumstances might involve a serious 
danger, because the magistrate would 
not be allowed to use his judgment, as 
in ordinary cases, whereas it was ex- 
tremely desirable that he should be so 
allowed. 


T 2 [Nineteenth Night] 
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Mr. DILLON said, he did not think 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
at all satisfactory. They had an ex- 
ample of what a magistrate could do in 
regard to sworn depositions in the case 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and still more so in 
the case of Major Bond. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, in a sworn deposition in refer- 
ence to one of the Irish newspapers, 
swore a lot of things that were not 
founded on facts within his own know- 
ledge, but upon extraordinary and 
eccentric information laid before him. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would per- 
severe with the Amendment. 

Dr.COMMINS said, he thought he 
could strengthen the argument by point- 
ing out that one of the most recently- 
appointed magistrates in Ireland was a 
man who had filled a high position in 
England, but who was dismissed for 
swearing to facts which were not within’ 
his own knowledge. It was proved that 
Major Bond, the gentleman to whom 
he referred, had no knowledge of certain 
facts, although he swore that they were 
true. The result was that Major Bond 
was dismissed from the high position he 
held in England; but he was, never- 
theless, considered a fit and proper per- 
son to exercise such functions as were 
to be given to the Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland under this section. Therefore, 
he contended that some little direction 
should be given to the magistrates that 
they were not to act on their own pre- 
sumption, which might frequently lead 
them to mistake for facts what was 
mere hearsay, or individual prejudice. 
There ought to be something in the 
nature of facts within the knowledge of 
the deponent which could be put into 
an affidavit before this arbitrary power, 
to be vested in a single Justice, was 
exercised. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
there was nothing extraordinary or novel 
in the clause, which was simply copied 
from the Act of 1870, which in its 
turn was in the identical terms of the 
igs contained in the Petty Sessions 

ct. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. and 
learned Member had remarked that this 
was not a novel provision, because it was 
copied from the Act of 1870, which in 
its turn was copied from the Petty Ses- 
sions Act. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman forgot to say that the 
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Petty Sessions Act applied to an accused 
person, and not to a witness. That 
made all the difference. They were 
now proposing to apply the Petty Ses- 
sions Act to a person who was merely a 
witness, whereasin the Petty Sessions Act 
it was only brought in operation against 
a man actually accused of an offence. 
Look at it as they might, the proposal 
of the Government was to place a wit- 
ness on the same level as a man accused 
of crime. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr, W. M. Jonnsoy): An 
absconding witness. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it was scarcely 
correct to say that the clause applied 
only to an absconding witness. It was 
quite sufficient if the person who gave 
the information was of opinion that the 
witness was about to abscond. There 
might be no truth whatever in the state- 
ment. The witness might have no in- 
tention to abscond, and because someone 
went to the magistrate and swore that a 
perfectly innocent man was not likely to 
turn up at a trial, that innocent man 
could be arrested and committed to pri- 
son. He thought the clause involved a 
serious interference with the liberty of 
the subject. The latter portionof it took 
away from the magistrates the power 
of committing a person to prison, if he 
was prepared to enter into recognizances 
to give evidence, or to produce sufficient 
sureties for his appearance. That pro- 
vision modified the clause to a certain 
extent, but he thought it would be 
materially improved by the adoption of 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought that 
some qualified words should be inserted 
in the clause. No man ought to beim- 
prisoned on the mere suspicion or belief 
of another person, in the absence of facts. 
Of course, if no facts were set forth to 
justify the suspicion or beliefof the person 
laying the information, everything would 
have to rest on the presumption of the 
magistrate or Judge. The question was 
what words ought to be used after the 
word ‘‘ oath’ in order to show that the 
facts were within the knowledge of the 
party making the oath. He thought 
that words to this effect might be sub- 
stituted— 

“That the oath should set forth reasonable 
grounds and facts that the person is about to 
abscond.”’ 


The matter would not then be left to 
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the mere suspicion or belief of the 
person making the oath, nor to the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates, who might 
otherwise act on suspicion without 
having any facts at all to go upon. If 
the Government objected to the words 
of the Amendment, he would ask 
them to insert, after the word “ oath,” 
these words— 


‘« Setting forth reasonable grounds that such 
person is about to abscond.” 


Such an Amendment, he thought, would 
satisfy the doubt which had been inti- 
mated by the Chief Secretary a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had moved the 
Amendment without saying a word about 
it, because he had thought it was so 
simple and self-evident that the Govern- 
ment would accept it. But even the 
fact that he had moved it without com- 
ment had been made a matter of com- 
plaint by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, who said that the 
Amendment required explanation. He 
(Mr. Healy) had not said a word in de- 
fence of it, because he did not wish to 
bring forward matter that was incon- 
trovertible. The cases of Major Bond 
and Mr. Clifford Lloyd, which had been 
mentioned by his hon. Friends, were 
notorious cases, and entirely justified 
the insertion of an Amendment of this 
kind. What was the excuse of the 
Government for refusing to accept the 
Amendment? The excuse made by the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland was that it was a provision 
taken from the Act of 1870, and that 
the clause of the Act of 1870 was taken 
from the Petty Sessions Act. Was there 
ever such an excuse made before? 
What was it that was wanted? His 
Amendment was that the oath should 
be made on facts within the cognizance 
of the person who swore. Did the Go- 
vernment mean to say that the oath 
ought to be made on facts that were not 
within the cognizance of the man who 
swore? That was actually the position 
in which the Government now stood. It 
was rather too much to say that a person 
was to be sent to gaol for an indefinite 
period upon such information. As the 
clause stood, a man might be kept in pri- 
son not only for months, but for years. 
There had been cases in Ireland of per- 
sons accused of murder being kept 15 | 
months in gaol befvre they were tried. 
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Were they to have the witnesses keep- 
ing them company in gaol for all that 
time ? He believed that Michael Barrett 
was kept in prison for two years with- 
out trial. He would put it to the At- 
torney General for Ireland whether it 
was the desire of the Government to 
detain a witness in prison on a flimsy 
affidavit without any substantial basis 
of facts? They all knew what the Irish 
Constabulary were capable of doing, 
and was a man to go gaol for an inde- 
finite time because, in the belief of a 
police constable, he was likely to ab- 
scond ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : 
No. 

Mr. HEALY said, that was the mean- 
ing of the clause, which said— 

“Any justice, upon being satisfied that the 
ends of justice would otherwise be defeated, 
may commit such person to prison until the 
time at which he is bound by such recognizance 
to give evidence.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Go 
on; read the rest of the clause. 

Mr. HEALY: “ Or until he produces 
other sufficient sureties, as the case may 
be, in like manner as before.” By this 
clause they were giving the magistrates 
in Ireland greater power, in regard to 
the treatment of a witness, than was 
given to the Lord Lieutenant in refer- 
ence to sending men into prison by the 
Coercion Act. Under the Act of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W.E. Forster), the Lord Lieutenant had 
only power to send a man to gaol for 
18 months; but under this measure, the 
magistrate might send a witness to gaol 
for an indefinite time. Was this the 
way to treat the Committee? He thought 
it was not; and, moreover, the Govern- 
ment had not made the smallest an- 
nouncement as to how these witnesses 
were to be treated when they were in 
prison. Were they to be committed to 
hard labour? There was nothing in the 
clause to show that they were not. He 
therefore asked the Government to give 
some explanation of what their inten- 
tions really were. He had no desire to 
go to a division upon the matter. All 
he asked was that a person laying an 
information against a witness should 
swear to facts within his knowledge. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
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he thought that the provision in the 
clause was a very reasonable one.. The 
whol6é object of the clause was to pre- 
vent a witness from being made away 
with. It was neither to punish a wit- 
ness, nor to make him amenable to any 
description of hard labour. He would 
simply be detained until he gave security 
for his appearance. He must either be 
forthcoming at the trial or the recog- 
nizance of his sureties would beestreated. 
Every witness was bound in his own re- 
cognizance to appear and give evidence; 
but if a man ran away, then the case 
fell through. A case of this kind came 
before him officially the other day. An 
important witness in a case quietly 
absconded after he had been bound over 
in his own recognizance. It was ex- 
pected that the trial would come on in 
the ensuing Sessions, and although the 
witness was seen at 12 0’clock in the day, 
at 3 he was absolutely gone, whither, of 
course, no one knew, and there were no 
means in the world of bringing him back, 
or of getting his evidence so as to make 
it available in a Court of Justice. [Mr. 
Heaty said, that the authorities would 
have his bail.] It was not so. All they 
had was the man’s own recognizance ; 
and what was the value of that after the 
man had gone away? In such a case 
as that the ends of justice would, in ali 
probability, be defeated. In giving this 
power, he apprehended that no magis- 
trate would act unless the circumstances 
laid before him were such as to justify 
him in coming to the conclusion that the 
man was about to abscond. He hoped 
the Committee would accept the clause 
as it stood in thejBill. 

Mr. DILLON asked if they were to 
understand from the Attorney General 
for Ireland that the moment the witness 
was able to procure substantial bail from 
other persons he would be immediately 
released from gaol? That was a very 
important question. The position of the 
case was this. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said the object of 
the Government was to secure that the 
ends of justice should not be defeated. 
The Irish Representatives wished to 
secure that no witness should be taken 
and kept for an indefinite period in gaol 
after bail had been offered. If the Go- 
vernment would give an assurance that 
they would insert a provision empower- 
ing the magistrates to accept reasonable 
bail for a prisoner whenever it was 
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offered, and that he would then be im- 
mediately released, such an assurance 
would go a long way towards disarming 
their opposition, and induting them to 
withdraw the Amendment. The strong 
point in their contention was that a 
witness who had not committed any 
crime might be detained in gaol for an 
indefinite period. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the clause 
was ‘or until security should be given.” 
On security being given the witness 
would at once be released. 

Mr. HEALY asked what was to be 
the amount of the security ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the sufficiency of 
the security was left to the discretion of 
the magistrate. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way to give the 
Committee some idea of what the suffi- 
ciency of the security was to be. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
an Amendment to that effect would come 
on for discussion afterwards. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the efforts of the 
Attorney General for Ireland to justify 
proceedings against witnesses under this 
Bill by what had hitherto been done in 
regard to accused persons threw a sig- 
nificant light upon the spirit in which 
the Act was likely to be administered. 
They all knew the affection of right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen opposite for 
any law that existed, and it was quite 
sufficient to recommend the clause to the 
Law Officers of the Government that a 
similar clause already existed iu another 
Act of Parliament. But surely that was 
no reason why the Committee should not 
amend it. The fact that it was not a 
novel clause was no reason for not im- 
proving it. Its age was no proof of its 
perfection. Either the person who laid 
the information would have some reason 
for making an affidavit or he would not. 
If he had a reason, what objection could 
there be to the statement of it in the 
information? It might be that he had 
personal knowledge of his own as to the 
intention of a witness to abscond, or 
only knowledge of a secondary character 
and degree. Such an amount of know- 
ledge might be satisfactory; but the 
facts on which it was based ought to be 
stated. He had no desire to limit the 
discretion of the magistrates; but he 
desired that that discretion should only 
be exercised on a statement of facts, and 
not on vague suspicion. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 33; 
Noes 139: Majority 106.—(Div. List, 
No. 178.) 


Mr. HEALY moved, in line 21, after 
‘‘ evidence,” to insert “ being not later 
than three months from the date of such 
recognizance.” His object in proposing 
this Amendment was a very ioe one. 
A magistrate, under the clause, would 
have unlimited power to commit a per- 
son to prison, which unlimited power the 
Crown did not at present possess. The 
Crown had power over a witness up to 
the date of the trial coming on, but after 
the date of the trial it would be an un- 
fair thing to keep witnesses in prison in 
the event of the Crown not being ready 
with their case. He had known in- 
stances where, if the Crown were of 
opinion that they could not get a good 
class of jurymen at the Summer Assizes, 
they had postponed a case until the 
Winter Assizes, andsoon. Then, again, 
if they were of opinion that jurymen 
selected from a certain locality would be 
unfavourable, they deferred the trial, 
and changed the venue. Now, he thought 
there ought to be some guarantee that 
a magistrate should not have power to 
keep these persons in gaol from Assize 
to Assize, according to the manner in 
which a trial was postponed. He wanted 
to know what the intentions of the 
Government were, and he respectfully 
asked to have a clear and distinct state- 
ment from them whether this power was 
to be unlimited so long as the trial had 
not taken place? 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 21, after the word ‘‘ evidence,” 
to insert the words “ being not later than three 
months from the date of such recognizance.” — 
(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
it was quite impossible to accept this 
Amendment. Take the case of a prisoner 
committed for trial immediately after the 
Summer Assizes; there might beno Assize 
for three months, or there might be no 
Winter Assizes at ail, and the trial could 
not, therefore, come on until the Spring 
Assizes, and the witness would haveample 
time to run away in the meantime. At 
present the law under the Petty Ses- 
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sions Act, required a witness to enter 
into recognizances to appear at the next 
Assizes. The object of the clause was 
to give the magistrate power to commit 
a witness until the trial, unless he en- 
tered into recognizances, and gave sure- 
ties to appear. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was willing to 
insert in the clause ‘‘ until the next 
Assize?”’ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
that would be unnecessary, as it was the 
law at present. The object of the clause 
was to prevent witnesses from being made 
away with. When the magistrates took 
evidence against a prisoner, and com- 
mitted the prisoner for trial, they bound 
over the witnesses to appear and give evi- 
dence upon the trial; but, “ although 
they took a horse to the water, they could 
not make him drink,’’ and a witness 
might say, ‘‘ I will not enter into recog- 
nizances to appear.” If a witness said 
that, the magistrate was entitled to com- 
mit him until the trial took place; if, on 
the contrary, he merely entered into his 
own recognizance, he might abscond. 

Mr. HEALY said, that was perfectly 
true, and he knew very well how the law 
now acted, or was read. But the magis- 
trate might interpret this new clause very 
loosely, and when the time for the trial 
came on, and it was found that the 
Crown were not ready to pew with 
it, the magistrate might order a witness 
to go back to gaol and enter into fresh 
recognizances to appear again. 

Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) 
pointed out that this provision had 
been in force upwards of 10 years, and 
had been applied by Judges and magis- 
trates. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he thought the 
Attorney General for Ireland trusted a 
little too much to the fact of this being 
an old provision, and forgot that in Sec- 
tion 13 there was a power to bind a wit- 
ness over, not to the next Sessions, but 
to whenever he might be called upon, 
which might be for a year or two, or 
even five years. Under the ordinary 
Criminal Law, the magistrate who took 
depositions bound over the witnesses in 
a certain amount to appear at the next 
Sessions or Assizes, and after that he 
had no more to do with the recognizances. 
The witness was bound to appear, and 
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then there might be an enlargement of 
the recognizances. At present there was 
no power by which a magistrate or a 
Judge could exact such recognizances as 
this section proposed. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) has 
handed in an Amendment which cannot 
be put if this one is negatived. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Wexford to withdraw his Amendment in 
order that he might move his. As he 
understood the clause, it gave discretion 
to the magistrates to commit a witness 
to prison, or to release him upon suffi- 
cient sureties. He did not wish for 
Justices to have that discretion, but to 
provide distinctly that if a witness could 
provide sufficient sureties, he should no 
longer be detained in custody. His 
Amendment proposed to leave out all 
the words after ‘‘ evidence,’ and insert 
‘‘no such witness shall be detained in 
custody if he produce sufficient sureties.” 
He thought that would be a much better 
way of expressing the power given to 
the Justices than that contained in the 
clause, under which, as he understood it, 
a magistrate would not be obliged to re- 
lease a witness, even though he did pro- 
duce sufficient sureties. 

Mr. DILLON said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Wexford ought not, 
under any circumstances, to withdraw 
his Amendment, because it was perfectly 
clear that some limitation of time was 
absolutely necessary, and should be 
stated distinctly in the clause. If there 
was no such limitation, a witness might 
be placed under bail, and not be called 
upon for five years. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, three months limit 
had been put into the Bill last Friday. 

Mr. HEALY said that referred to 
cases where persons were charged. The 
point made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon (Dr. Commins) 
had not been dealt with ; there would be 
no limitation fixed for recognizances, and 
the witness would simply be exposed to 
be called upon, or he might be kept in 
prison for an indefinite period. The 
Attorney General had said he was willing 
to insert ‘‘ until he otherwise,’”’ and the 
Irish Members were willing to accept 
that. There was a case in which a man 
had been kept in prison for two years; 
and Weldon and M‘Hugh had been 
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kept in prison for 15 months. Surely 
that was not what was desired. What 
he and his hon. Friends wished was 
to compel the Crown to bring prisoners 
to trial, and as the Government had 
their own Special Commission, to be 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant, such 
Commission could be issued at any time. 
It was, therefore, unfair to propose that 
witnesses should be kept in gaol more 
than three months. 

Tuzt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) explained that where a 
person was charged, there would be no 
greater power under this section than 
existed in any ordinary case with ordi- 
nary circumstances, where a witness, 
either in this country or in Ireland, con- 
tumaciously refused to be bound over. 
Such a witness was bound over in certain 
terms, and the present proposal was in 
no way different from the ordinary 
practice. It simply meant that the 
witness should appear at the next trial, 
and that might be not only at the 
Assizes, but at the Sessions, or before a 
Special Commission. He should have 
thought the existence of a Special Com- 
mission would have lessened the incon- 
venience ; and, whether that was so or 
not, the Bill only applied to the general 
law dealing with contumacious witnesses 
as it was in England. He thought no 
ground had been shown for an altera- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLON said, he could not un- 
derstand what, if that was so, was the 
object of this clause. It was simply 
wasting the time of the Committee upon 
a clause which simply reiterated the 
ordinary law. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to guard against a person 
being detained; and if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had extraordinary powers for 
bringing trials on rapidly, there should 
be no objection to putting in a limitation 
of three months, during which the wit- 
ness was to be bound to give evidence. 
If the Lord Lieutenant did not trust a 
jury, he could issue a Special Com- 
mission atany time. In the case of the 
murder of Lord Leitrim, the prisoners 
M‘Grenahan were detained until one 
died of typhoid fever and another was 
ill with the same complaint. Bernard 
M‘Hugh suffered seriously in health 
during his six months in prison, and it 
was exceedingly likely that in the case 
of the murder of Lord Leitrim, and of 
Mr. Young, the sureties offered would 
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not be of a character which would be 
accepted by the Justices as sufficient. 
What was aimed at now was to provide 
that no witnesses under this clause 
should be kept in prison longer than 
three months. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) explained that 
in ordinary cases witnesses were bound 
over to prosecute, as it was called. That 
meant that they were bound to appear 
at the trial whenever it took place. 
If a witness did not appear, or give an 
intimation that he did not intend to 
appear, his attendance was secured by 
sureties or by committal to prison. They 
now had to deal with another class of 
cases—namely, cases of witnesses who 
intended to abscond. The period of de- 
tention would be defined not as three 
months, or at the next Assizes, but the 
next trial whenever that took place, and 
there was far more security now than 
there had been for an earlier trial. 

Mr. LEAMY said, there was no obli- 
gation on the Lord Lieutenant to bring 
on an early trial, and what was wanted 
was that the witness should not be kept 
in prison. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the 
question was not whether the Justices at 
present had power to commit a witness 
who had not produced recognizances, 
and whom the Court could arrest if it 
came to the conclusion that such a wit- 
ness intended to abscond. It was a 
question whether this clause was not 
more powerful than the last, and he could 
not understand why the Government 
should wish to postpone a trial for more 
than three months. What was objected 
to in this clause was an absence of a 
limited period during which a witness 
might be committed to prison. Nobody 
could object to a reasonable time for 
bringing a prisoner to trial; but one year, 
two years, or more, was much too longa 
time. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, the accused person 
must be brought up for trial within two 
months of arrest, under this special tri- 
bunal. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought that 
fact was good as to persons to be charged 
before a jury; but the Crown wished to 
epee witnesses in this case where they 

ad no evidence. That was the case 
with the prisoners charged with the 
murder of Lord Leitrim, and in the 
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case of the Boyds; and in the~ latter “ 
case, against whom there wag,no evix 
dence, one had become raving niafl.\/ If 
three months was not long engugh, then 
four might be given; and it eould ‘not 
be said that that was not enough)for 
bringing a prisoner up for trial under 
any circumstances. This was a matter 
of great importance, and the Govern- 
ment were not acceding to anything. 
They said this was the ordinary law. 
If that was so, why should they not 
make this clause simply declaratory ? 
But there was something in the mind of 
the Attorney General which could not 
be got out, and he should go to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Amendment 
to which the Attorney General referred 
gave no satisfaction at all, because it 
only provided that persons to be tried 
by a Special Commission should be 
tried within two months, and then the 
Special Commission might postpone the 
trial for any cause they deemed sufficient. 
In any case this Amendment touched 
the complete irresponsibility of the spe- 
cial tribunal. He could not understand 
the course taken by the Government on 
this clause. The Attorney General for 
Ireland said he was willing to accept 
the words ‘ until the next Assizes.”’ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had only suggested to say “ until the 
trial.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, of course, 
begged the whole question, because 
there was no assurance when the trial 
would take place. A person might be 
imprisoned on evidence which might 
disclose no facts, but merely an impres- 
sion, and no option of recognizance 
might be given to the witness. The 
Government said three months was not 
a sufficient time, and he would invite 
the Committee to consider the enormous 
power the Government had of bringing 
their case to trial; in regard to minor 
cases they had stipendiary magistrates, 
and for graver offences they had the 
Assizes or a Special Commission, which 
might sit when they liked. There was 
no security that a witness might not re- 
ceive, at the hands of the Justices, a 
heavier punishment than the accused 
person. Suppose the Lord Lieutenant 
or the Chief Secretary was not satisfied 
with the evidence given before a Spe- 
cial Commission, and sent the prisoner 
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to have a postponement on the mere ap- 
plication of the Government, and they 
might postpone the trial from Assize to 
Assize, or from year to year; and, in 
that way, a man who was merely a wit- 
ness might lose his life. This was an 
extremely important Amendment, which 
touched the whole question of whether 
the magistrates should be allowed to 
impose torture upon people under this 
clause. He had no objection to the ar- 
gument of the Attorney General, that it 
was necessary to have the witnesses in 
Court when the trial took place, and he 
only asked that a witness should not be 
subjected to unreasonable and uncertain 
imprisonment. 
rR. DILLON said, he did not think 
the Government had given any sufficient 
reasons for refusing to accept the Amend- 
ment. They had endeavoured to wriggle 
out of the position in which the clause 
placed them; and no Member of the 
Government had touched on the real 
question at all. With regard to bail, 
the Government might require such an 
amount as it would be utterly beyond 
the power of poor men to provide; and, 
in consequence, those men might be sent 
to prison. The Government had given 
no answer whatever to the complaints 
made against what was the well-known 
system in Ireland, and there was no 
use in talking about what was the prac- 
tice in England, because it was well 
known in Ireland, when the Govern- 
ment could not get evidence, for them 
to remand the prisoner from Assize to 
Assize, until they might have inflicted 
one year or two years’ imprisonment 
upon a man. That was done so fre- 
quently that it was the well-known pro- 
ceedure of the Courts. A constable 
swore an affidavit that he had reason to 
believe that important evidence was 
about to be brought forward. That was 
all that was asked for; and there had 
been cases over and over again in which 
a constable had demanded, without the 
slightest justification, a summons against 
a witness without being asked for any 
statement of his grounds for so doing ; 
and the witness being brought forward, 
and not giving any evidence, was re- 
manded as often as the Crown chose to 
ropose. The punishment of being 
ept in gaol as an untried prisoner was 
a punishment of the gravest kind, and 
he had known men who had told him 
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that they would rather have had a year 
of penal servitude than a year’s impri- 
sonment as an untried prisoner, because 
solitary imprisonment had a worse effect 
than a year in a convict prison. As the 
clause now stood, there was no security 
that a person would not be sent to pri- 
son for a year or two, as had often hap- 
pened. It was no use for the Govern- 
ment to talk about justice; would they 
give an assurance, or insert some words 
providing that no witness should be 
held a prisoner under the clause for 
more than three months? Surely that 
was a reasonable request to have con- 
ceded; it would disarm much of the 
opposition. The Attorney General had 
said the latter part of Clause 14 was 
simply a re-enactment of the law in 
England; but, as he understood, the 
law in England had a Petty Sessions. 
When a witness was called the magis- 
trate might put him upon his own bail 
to appear at the trial, and then he was 
free to do as he liked. Unless his re- 
cognizances failed, he was a free man 
until the trial, and then if he was not 
forthcoming he forfeited his bail. But 
under this clause any man who was to 
leave his own district for business pur- 
poses would be liable to imprisonment 
on the suspicion of an intention to ab- 
scond. This feature was now intro- 
duced for the first time into an Act of 
Parliament, and a man whose business 
required him to be in different districts 
might be placed for an indefinite period 
under police control, and if he expressed 
any intention to leave his district on 
business, the police could instantly swear 
that he intended to abscond, and he 
would be arrested. By the last Amend- 
ment accepted by the Government, hon. 
Members were debarred from requiring 
any reasonable grounds for a policeman’s 
statement of belief. He had merely to 
state his belief, and the man against 
whom he made the statement could be 
at once arrested and taken before a 
magistrate. A man might be sent to 
prisonand held there until the trial, which 
might not come off for 15 months. All 
that was now asked for was that where 
they had witnesses in prison waiting for 
trial, that trial should come off at the next 
Assizes, and should not be postponed 
indefinitely, waiting for fresh evidence. 
As the clause stood at present, there 
was no security that a witness might 
not be kept in prison for five years. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
wished to ask a question on a point es- 
sential to this discussion. He wanted 
to know whether the clause meant that 
a magistrate was to have the power of 
refusing sufficient bail? That was a 
very important question. The clause 
said that the magistrate might commit 
the witness to prison, or might accept 
sufficient sureties. Would the Govern- 
ment consent so to alter the wording of 
the clause as to make it run—‘ unless 
he produces sufficient sureties ?’’ There 
were really two points raised in this 
matter—first, as to whether the Justice 
should, under any circumstances, have a 
right to refuse sufficient bail; and, 
secondly, no matter what the amount of 
bail might be, the witness should not be 
imprisoned for a longer period than 
three months. These were two distinct 
questions, and as to the first of them he 
thought the Government might be ex- 
pected to make a concessior. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
no reasonable amount of bail could be 
refused; and if such reasonable bail 
were refused, the person concerned could 
appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and have the magistrate’s order quashed. 
But it was utterly impossible to fix any- 
thing in the Bill as to what should be 
the specific amount of bail. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
did not ask the Government to define 
exactly what should be the amount; but 
only to alter the clause so as to make it 
say that a Justice should not commit a 
witness to prison if that witness could 
produce sufficient sureties. As the clause 
stood, the Government appeared to say 
to the magistrate—‘‘Commit him to 
prison, if you like, and refuse any 
amount of bail, if you like.” If that 
were not the position of the Government, 
why, he asked, did they adhere to lan- 
guage which failed to convey their in- 
tentions ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the language used was the language 
ordinarily used in such cases, and if it 
were altered, the very doubt suggested 
by the hon. Member would be created. 
It was much better to keep to the ordi- 
nary and well-understood language. 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN: There are one or 
two Amendments on this point which 
will come on afterwards; for the present 
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we must discuss the Amendment before 
us as to the three months. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was pro- 
posed to insert the ‘‘ first gaol delivery ” 
instead of the ‘‘ three months,’”’ and he 
did not understand why the Government 
did not accept that. It had been stated 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) that it was the habit of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland to put off a trial 
from one gaol delivery to another. Was 
that the case? Was it true that at the 
pleasure of the Government a man was 
held in prison beyond the period abso- 
lutely necessary—that was to say, be- 
yond the first gaol delivery? If it was 
not intended to carry out some such sys- 
tem as that, he could not understand 
why, in order to facilitate the progress 
of the Bill, they could not accept the 
proposal to insert the words “‘ first gaol 
delivery” instead of the words “ three 
months.” Was it the habit in Ireland 
to put off trials from one gaol delivery 
to another when the prosecution at the 
first gaol delivery had not obtained suf- 
ficient evidence? Was that the reason 
why the Government refused to accept 
the amended Amendment ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): The 
law in England and in Ireland is pre- 
cisely the same. There is not a particle 
of difference between them on this point. 
There are certain conditions and circum- 
stances under which a trial may be post- 
poned, and unless those conditions exist, 
a man is entitled to be tried, or dis- 
charged. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, this was no 
answer at all. It was admitted that the 
law of the two countries on this point 
was the same; but the practice was very 
different. He was acquainted with scores 
and scores of cases in which trials had 
been put off in this manner from gaol 
delivery to gaol delivery. The fact was, 
that the Government were determined 
to make sure of punishment whether 
guilt was proved or not. However, it 
was of no use asking the Government 
for concessions upon the matter. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had asked why it was that 
the Government did not grant a reason- 
able concession? The reason was that 
there was a secure majority at the back 
of the Government, and any act of 
cowardly and abject tyranny practised 
in Ireland would have the support of 
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the Liberal Party. He believed it would 
not be in Order on this Amendment to 
refer particularly to the treatment of 
prisoners; but he would only say that 
the refusal of the Government to secure 
the freedom of witnesses was simply a 
return to the old principle of evidence 
under threat of torture. Evidence under 
threat of torture, which was now intro- 
duced into the Irish administration of 
the Government, was a modern illus- 
tration of the principle of the school of 
Charles James Fox, which came very 
well from the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Her Majesty’s Government 
would only reap this result from the 
barbarity of their Bill—that they would 
find it to be an infinitely less efficient 
measure, when crowded in this way with 
barbarities merely introduced for the 
sake of ornament. It would be an in- 
finitely less efficient weapon against 
crime than if the Government had ac- 
cepted Amendments which would have 
placed the conscience and the feeling of 
the people on the side of the law. The 
Government, however, would go their 
own way, and they would probably 
come to the same disastrous end in their 
domestic policy that they had come to 
in their foreign policy. 

Mr. T.C. THOMPSON said, the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had suggested that the trial 
should take place at the next gaol de- 
livery. But supposing that at the next 
gaol delivery the prisoner found his evi- 
dence incomplete, and wanted a post- 
“ang enn If the witnesses could not 

e bound over for a longer period, the 
Judges would naturally say — ‘“ We 
would gladly postpone the trial, but the 
law has taken away from us the power 
to do so;’’ and there would thus arise 
considerable inconvenience and perhaps 
danger to the prisoner. He (Mr. T. O. 
Thompson) would, therefore, suggest 
that the witnesses should be bound over 
until the next gaol delivery in every 
case except when, at the request of the 
prisoner, the trial was ordered to be 
postponed. 

Mr. DILLON said, the Attorney 
General for Ireland had made a most 
extraordinary statement—one of those 
extraordinary statements to which they 
had been so frequently accustomed— 
about the law being the same in the two 
countries. They knew that the law was 
exactly the same, but the practice was 
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tremendously different. It was notorious 
in Ireland that the prosecution could get 
any postponement they chose to ask for, 
and they were in the habit of asking for 
it continually. He knew that in Novem- 
ber last, there were 61 prisoners for trial 
at the Cork Assizes. Some of them were 
tried, but no less than 41 were left in 
prison and their trials postponed, and 
those men were to this hour in Cork 
Gaol. The Government had their two 
informers on the spot at the time, but 
he thought it would be some time before 
they got another informer to go to Cork. 
Those 41 young men had been lying in 
Cork Gaol from that hour to this, waiting 
until the Crown took it into its head to 
try them, and they might be there for 
the next two years, notwithstanding all 
that their friends could do to get them 
tried. This was the sort of thing that it 
was sought to guard against, and it was 
absurd to talk of the law being the same 
for the two countries when they knew 
that the practice was so different. There 
were 41 young men lying from Novem- 
ber last until to-day in Cork Gaol be- 
cause the Government knew that they 
could not and never would be able to 
convict them. It was now proposed that 
the Lord Lieutenant should be able to 
give them a good dose of imprisonment 
before they were discharged. And not 
only were the prisoners to be imprisoned 
at the discretion of the Government, but a 
little term of imprisonment was also to be 
given to God knew how many witnesses! 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) said, 
the men in question were not arrested in 
November last, but during the time when 
the Winter Assize was actually being 
held, and, therefore, they had to be de- 
tained until the next gaol delivery. 

Mr. SEXTON : They were arrested 
in December. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Winter Assizes were going on in 
January as well as in December, and the 
trial had to be postponed to the Spring 
Assizes, due notice being given to the 
prisoners. 

Mr. GILL said, he could not under- 
stand why the Government would not 
accept this very reasonable Amendment 
—one of the most reasonable that had 
been proposed. The refusal of the Go- 
vernment to accept it was altogether in- 
consistent, in hisopinion, with the promise 
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they gave the other evening that no evi- 
dence given by a witness should be used 
against himself. He was now to be 
punished in anticipation for his evidence, 
and the less important that evidence was 
the greater the punishment would be, 
because where the evidence was really 
important and conclusive, the accused 
person would be very quickly brought 
to trial ; but where the evidence was not 
sufficiently conclusive, the trial might be 
delayed for months, and the witnesses 
kept in prison all the time. All this 
might happen because the witness was 
about to give evidence against another 
person, whereas, if his evidence incrimi- 
nated himself, he could not be put on 
his own trial at all. 

Mr. CARBUTT appealed to the Go- 
vernment to reconsider this question, and 
make some concession. If they did not, 
he should be obliged to vote against 
them. 

Mr. BIGGAR pointed out that the 
prisoners detained in Cork Gaol were 
not even tried at the Spring Assizes, for 
an application was made by the Crown 
upon affidavit that the trial should be 
postponed, and it was postponed accord- 
ingly. The trial, therefore, could not 
now take place until July, some six or 
seven months after the arrest. There 
was no certainty that the trial would 
even then take place, for there might be 
a similar application made again for 
postponement. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he hoped the 
Government would not give way. The 
Amendment was altogether a mistake. 
If the clause passed as it stood, there 
would be no bail whatever given in Ire- 
land for the future, and the Government 
would have done their very best to defeat 
their own object. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 48; 
Noes 197: Majority 149.—(Div. List, 
No. 179.) 


Mr. O’;CONNOR POWER moved to 
omit, in line 22, the words ‘or until,” 
for the purpose of inserting the word 
‘‘unless.’? The clause, as it read, was 
that a witness might be arrested if it 
was apprehended that he intended to 
abscond, and he might be committed to 
prison until he produced sufficient sure- 
ties. The Amendment would make the 
clause read—‘‘ unless he produced suf- 
ficient sureties,” &c. He would not con- 
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test what the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had said some time ago about the 
phraseology of the clause being in ac- 
cordance with the Act which regulated 
the Petty Sessions Courts; but he would 
impress upon the Committee that that 
was an exceptional measure, that it 
dealt with exceptional circumstances, 
and if there was no difference, as a 
matter of fact, still it would be as well 
to use language that would be popular 
and well-understood, if that language 
could be introduced without changing 
the object of the clause. His object in 
proposing this Amendment was that a 
Justice of the Peace should not have the 
power of committing a witness to prison 
in the event of his being able at any 
time to produce satisfactory and suffi- 
cient sureties for his appearance. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
22, leave out the words ‘or until,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ unless.’”’—(J/r. 0’ Con- 
nor Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or until’ stand part of the clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the part of the 
clause to which the Amendment applied 
related to the giving of sureties in the 
case of a man who was bound under 
recognizances to give evidence. The 
words, as they appeared in the clause, 
were the words of the Act of 1870, and 
if the hon. and learned Member would 
examine them carefully, he would see 
that the object he had in view was en- 
tirely carried out by the words as they 
stood. They gave power to a magis- 
trate, if he had information, in writing 
and on oath, that a witness was about 
to abscond, or had absconded, to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of such person, 
and if such person were arrested, then 
any Justice, upon being satisfied that the 
ends of justice would otherwise be de- 
feated, might commit him to prison 
until the time at which he was bound 
by such recognizances to give evidence, 
or until he produced other sufficient 
sureties? Thehon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposed to strike out the words 
‘‘or until,” and make the clause read 
in this way—That a Justice might com- 
mit such person to prison until the time 
at which he was bound by his recog- 
nizances to give evidence, or unless he 
produced other sufficient sureties. The 
same object would be attained, he 
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thought, by the clause as it stood, which 
meant that the witness was to be com- 
mitted unless he produced sureties at 
the time of his committal, and if he 
produced them afterwards, then he 
would be released. He thought it would 
be better to allow the clause to remain 
as it was, so that a witness should have 
power to produce his sureties either at 
the time of his committal or at any 
other time. The Government wished to 
carry out the same object as the hon. 
and learned Member had in view; and 
the only difference between them was 
that the Government thought the clause, 
as it stood, would carry out the object 
better than the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that if 
the magistrates’ would interpret the 
clause as the hon. and learned Attorney 
General did, his hon..and learned Friend 
the Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) would be justified in withdrawing 
his Amendment; but he thought the 
interpretation of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was not altogether 
correct. The clause, as it stood, pro- 
vided that the magistrates should have 
a choice between two courses—nawmely, 
that they should either keep a man in 
custody or accept bail for his appear- 
ance. The words were— 

“Until the time at which he is bound by 


such recognizance to give evidence, or until he 
produces other sufficient sureties.”’ 
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In the first case, the clause meant until 
the trial came on; but then it went on 
to say— 

“ Or until he produces other sufficient sure- 


ties, as the case may be, in like manner as be- 
fore.” 


And he could only interpret that to 
mean that the magistrate would have 
power to keep a man in gaol until it 
leased the Executive authorities to let 
im out. He hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Mayo 
would persevere with the Amendment. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER pointed 
out that cases might arise under the 
Act where a witness would not have the 
benefit of the clear and certain inter- 
pretation of the law which the House 
of Commons always received, and was 
entitled to expect, from the Attorney 
General for England. It must be borne 
in mind that Justices of the Peace were 
only men of average ability, and many 
of them were without legal training. 


The Attorney General 
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He had frequently been in a Court 
where their decision had been made to 
depend upon the opinion of the Justices’ 
clerk. The magistrates had had to rely 
upon that officer for whatever legal in. 
formation he could toss up to the Hench 
on the spur of themoment. Therefore, 
in dealing with the liberty of the sub- 
ject in Ireland in this exceptional man- 
ner, he thought the language of the 
clause should be made so that everyone 
could understand it. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had certainly 
given an interpretation of the clause 
which he (Mr. O’Connor Power) was 
unable to follow. He was quite unable 
to see that the word “ unless,” which 
he proposed to substitute, conveyed the 
same meaning as the words “or until,” 
which he proposed to strike out. It ap- 

eared to him that if the word “ un- 
ess’”’ were inserted, the Justices would 
have a clear instruction on the language 
of the clause itself to accept bail, and 
when bail was accepted the procedure 
would be shortened. 

Mz. T. P. O°>CONNOR remarked, that 
if there was a dispute about the words 
of the clause, and the Amendment moved 
by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Mayo were accepted by the 
Government, he presumed his hon. and 
learned Friend would consent to the in- 
sertion of such words as would obviate 
the difficulty pointed out by the Attor- 
ney General. There was only one thing 
that the Irish Members wanted. If the 
Government accepted the principle for 
which his hon. and learned Friend con- 
tended, let them use such clear and 
indisputable words that he who ran 
might read. Personally, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) claimed to be as intelligent 
as an ordinary clerk who might be called 
upon to give the law to the Justices, and 
his interpretation of the clause certainly 
was that it left a choice of two courses. 
He therefore thought it would be an 
improvement, and that it would make 
the clause more clear and intelligible, if 
the words “‘ or until” were left out, and 
the word ‘‘ unless” substituted. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the mat- 
ter was perfectly clear as it stood, and, 
as he had already pointed out, the ob- 
ject of the Government and of the hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was the same— 
namely, that the prisoner should not be 
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committed if he were prepared to pro- 
duce sureties. His only objection to the 
substitution of the word “‘unless’’ for 
the words of the clause as they stood, 
was that it would create more difficulty 
than now existed. But if the hon. and 
learned Member would withdraw his 
Amendment, he would consider the mat- 
ter, and see whether some different 
words might not be introduced into the 
clause to carry out the object aimed at. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
saw no objection to that course, and 
would withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. FIRTH suggested that both 
words might be putin, and that the 
clause should be made to run—‘ unless 
or until.’’ 

Mr. MARUM said, he thought the 
difficulty would be obviated by inserting 
the words ‘‘ unless at any time.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY moved, in page 7, line 
22, after ‘‘ sureties,” to insert the words 
“to an amount not exceeding the amount 
of the original recognizance.”’ He pre- 
sumed that the witness who it was 
thought was about to abscond would be 
required to give substantial recogni- 
zances, and that his sureties would not 
be men of straw ; but it was important, 
as all parties concerned might be very 
poor men, that the amount of the recog- 
nizances should not be out of proportion 
to their means. He supposed that the 
intention of the Government was to make 
the persons who were accepted as bail 
give sureties equal in amount to that of 
the men whom it was proposed to com- 
mit. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) intimated that that was 
80. 
Mr. HEALY said, then it was not 
too much, he thought, to ask that this 
Amendment should be adopted, and that 
the bail of the sureties should be in 
amount not exceeding the amount of the 
orginal recognizances. Suppose that a 
man were bound over in the sum of £10, 
it would not be too much to ask that the 
other persons should be bound over in a 
similar amount. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would see no objection to 
the acceptance of this Amendment. He 
wanted to prevent vindictive recogni- 
nizances being imposed. The magis- 
trates might impose a recognizance 
which it would be utterly impossible 
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for a poor man to provide, and if 
they had agreed to accept £10 in the 
case of the original recognizance, he 
thought they ought to limit the other 
sureties to the same amount. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 22, after the word “ sureties,”” 
to insert the words “‘ to an amount not exceeding 
the amount of the original recognizance.”—(Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the only object 
of the clause was to secure that the 
sureties should be sufficient, and the 
sufficiency of the sureties must depend 
on the character of the cases, the nature 
of the charge, the responsibility of the 
persons proposed as sureties, and the 
position of the person who was required 
to appear as a witness. How could 
they best arrive at the sufficiency of the 
sureties? Was it not by considering 
each case as it arose, and ascertaining 
what would represent sufficiency ? Ifthe 
Committee laid down an arbitrary sum 
as the sum that would be sufficient, they 
might impose a very great degree of 
hardship upon individuals. Suppose a 
magistrate, in the first instance, said 
that he thought the original personal 
sureties ought to be very high, say £200 ; 
if the Committee accepted the Amend- 
ment, they would declare that the other 
sureties should be to the same amount ; 
and although the witness himself might 
have given sufficient recognizances, it 
would be impossible to carry out the 
provisions of the clause unless the per- 
sons he proposed as his sureties gave 
recognizances to the same amount. That 
would be the effect of accepting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). That Amend- 
ment provided that the magistrates 
should exercise no discretion in consider- 
ation of the poverty of the individuals 
tendered, but that a hard-and-fast line 
should be drawn, and that in every case 
the recognizances of the sureties should 
be to the same amount as those of the 
witness himself. He thought it would 
be very indiscreet to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the usual 
amount of recognizances required in a 
case of this kind was £20. That being 
the case, did the Attorney General mean 
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to say that the magistrates were going 
to depart from the ordinary practice? 
The argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was that magistrates in 
Ireland, knowing that a witness was 
likely to abscond, would put down the 
recognizances at an amazingly high 
figure. The ordinary recognizances 
were £20. A man might be able to 
provide sureties to a similar amount; 
but if the recognizances were put down 
at a much higher rate, it would be im- 
possible for him to obtain sureties at all. 
Then, why should not the Government 
accept the Amendment, which provided 
that the recognizances of the two sure- 
ties should be taken at an amount equal 
to that of the original recognizances, 
that amount being a reasonable amount ? 
The arguments of the Attorney General 
seemed to him to be perfectly incon- 
gruous and inconsistent. 

Mr. DILLON said, it would be al- 
together impossible for a poor man to 
enter into recognizances or to provide 
sureties to the amount of £50. They 
might just as well ask a poor labouring 
man or a small farmer to give recog- 
nizances to the extent of £100,000. It 
would be perfectly possible to get two 
sureties to the extent of £10 or £20, 
although in many cases even that small 
sum would be provided with great diffi- 
culty ; but if they required sureties to a 
higher amount, the only result would be 
to exclude all poor persons from every 
chance of obtaining recognizances. His 
complaint against the clause was that 
it would affect the poor manvery heavily. 
He desired to put a question to the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. He (Mr. 
Dillon) had studied the clause carefully, 
but he confessed that he altogether 
failed to understand it. Under Clause 
13, power was given to the Justices to 
summon witnessesto appear beforethem, 
if they had reason to believe them to be 
capable of giving material evidence con- 
cerning any offence, and, if they saw 
good cause, they might bind such person 
over to appear and give evidence at the 
next Petty Sessions or when called upon. 
Supposing then that, under Clause 14, 
information was given that a witness 
was about to abscond, or had absconded, 
the Justice had power to issue a warrant 
for the arrest of such person upon infor- 
mation being laid in writing and on oath. 
But supposing that no individual had 
been arrested for the crime, and that no 
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person had been charged with an offence, 
the information might still be laid in 
writing or on oath before a Justice or 
any Criminal Court, and the witness 
would be bound by his recognizances to 
give evidence before the Justice or be- 
fore a Criminal Court. What he wanted 
to know was whether the clause could 
be brought to bear against a witness 
when no person was charged with an 
offence, and could the witness be put 
under bail, or be put in prison and 
bound over to appear and give evidence 
in case a person might be subsequently 
arrested and charged with the offence ? 
Could Clause 14 be brought to bear 
against a man who, it was presumed, was 
in a position to give evidence, when no- 
body was charged with the offence ?— 
because, if so, a man might be kept in 
prison under this rule of bail for many 
years—in point of fact, for an entirely 
indefinite period, because nobody might 
be charged at all, and no trial might 
ever take place. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had endeavoured 
to answer previously the question which 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) now put to him. If the hon. 
Member would refer to line 10 of the 
13th clause, he would find that the 
words ‘‘ within three months” had been 
inserted, so that the power would only 
extend over a period of three months. 
The clause now read— 


“The law relating to a witness when sum- 
moned within three months before a justice 
having jurisdiction, and required to give evi- 
dence concerning the matter of an information 
or complaint, shall apply toa witness summoned 
under this section.” 


Mr. DILLON asked if he was to 
understand that, supposing a witness 
within three months was summoned to 
give evidence, and it was then feared 
that he was about to abscond, he could 
be proceeded against, and at the end of 
the three months be discharged if no- 
body was arrested ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, without doubt, 
that would be so. He could not be 
kept in prison one hour beyond the 
three months. 

Dr. COMMINS said, it appeared to 
be obvious to him that a man might be 
brought up every three months for 30 
years, as regularly as the seasons came 
round. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR supported 
the Amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy). He thought the Government 
might fairly fix some figure in regard to 
the recognizances of sureties, and his 
reason for saying so was this. He had 
proposed an Amendment on Clause 13 
to provide that the recognizances of 
sureties should not be more than £10, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland accepted an Amend- 
ment to that effect on line 8 of the 
clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he be- 
lieved that Amendment applied to the 
9th clause, which made provision for the 
arrest of strangers found under suspi- 
cious circumstances, and required such 
a stranger to give security by entering 
into a recognizance with sureties to keep 
the peace and be of good behaviour. 

Me. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
found that he was mistaken, and that 
the Amendment to which he referred 
did apply to the 9th clause. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
marked, that that was a different matter 
altogether. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, that by 
the 9th clause they required a stranger 
who was arrested under suspicious cir- 
cumstances to give recognizances for six 
months; but he contended that a wit- 
ness was much less dangerous than a 
stranger who might be suspected of 
being engaged in crime. If, therefore, 
it was sufficient for a stranger, found in 
a district under suspicious circumstances, 
to provide sureties to a limited amount, 
then, @ fortiori, the same amount of re- 
cognizances should be accepted in the 
case of the sureties for a witness. As 
the clause now stood, it might be fixed 
as high as £50; and he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) that the fixing 
of a large amount of recognizance in the 
ease of a man of the labouring class 
would simply mean perpetual imprison- 
ment. He hoped the Government would 
consent to put words into the clause to 
limit the sureties, in the case of poor 
persons, to £4 each. 

« Mr. TREVELYAN must say that he 
saw a great difference between the pro- 
visions contained in Clause 9, and the 
provisions the Government were now 
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asked to make in Olause 14. In the 
case of a stranger there would be no 
charge whatever against him in ordinary 
times. The only object of this clause 
was to give strangers a thorough warn- 
ing, and to secure that there should be 
no really suspicious and dangerous per- 
sons hanging about a district at a time 
when, in a certain locality, every person 
was required to account for his proceed- 
ings in order to preserve the safety of 
the public. This was a very different 
case. Here an offence, and, presumably, 
a grave offence, had been committed, 
and the first public duty and first public 
interest of everyone concerned was to se- 
cure the appearance of the witnesses and 
the satisfaction of justice, and the Go- 
vernment could not waive those words, 
which extended such security as should 
be sufficient for that purpose. They had 
no reason to believe that this clause 
would be abused, or that more security 
would be exacted than would provide 
that a man should give evidence in the 
case of a trial of one of those grave 
offences which had so frequently escaped 
punishment in Ireland in the past. He 
thought it was absolutely essential that 
when the interests of justice demanded 
that evidence should be given for the 
punishment of criminals convicted of 
grave crimes that evidence should be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the point which 
had been raised by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Roscommon (Dr. 
Commins) was worthy of attention. As 
the clause stood at present, it would be 
perfectly possible, and, indeed, very 
probable, that a witness, after having 
been bound over to appear and give evi- 
dence under Clause 13, at any time 
within three months, would, under 
Clause 14, be imprisoned on suspicion 
that he was about to abscond, and he 
might at the end of the period of three 
months be again brought before the 
Justices at Petty Sessions, without any 
interval taking place between his re- 
lease and his re-appearance before the 
Court of Petty Sessions. He might be 
again summoned before the Court of 
Petty Sessions, again bound over to give 
evidence within another period of three 
months, and again sent to gaol for three 
months without any appeal whatever. 
There was nothing whatever under 
Clauses 13 and 14 to prevent that. He 
thought some provision ought to be in- 
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sorted in the clause to prevent any man 
from suffering more than three months’ 
imprisonment under a provision of this 
sort. If it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to imprison a man for more 
than three months under the clause, 
they ought distinctly to inform the Com- 
mittee that that was so. If it was not 
their intention to take power to im- 
prison a man for more than three 
months, then he thought the clause re- 
quired amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) understood 
the suggestion to be this—that, under 
the 13th section, when an offence had 
been committed, there was power on the 
part of a Justice tosummon a witness to 
appear before him, and to bind him over 
by recognizances to appear and give 
evidence at the next Petty Sessions. 
But the power given to the Justice of 
requiring a witness to enter into recog- 
nizances was strictly limited to a period 
of three months. When that was done, 
the effect and power of the clause would 
be fully expended, and there was no 
power to commit the witness again. If 
it was apprehended that the witness 
was about to abscond, then the 14th 
clause came in to enable the Justice, or 
any Criminal Court, upon information in 
writing and on oath, that such person 
was about to abscond or had absconded, 
to issue a warrant for the arrest of such 
person and to commit him to prison 
until the time at which he was bound 
by recognizances to give evidence or 
until he produced other sufficient sure- 
ties. But the Justice could not go on 
continually calling upon him to appear 
before the Court. He had no authority 
to do that except in one case, and that 
one case was provided for under the 
13th section of the Bill. The effect of 
that section would have passed away 
after one imprisonment. 

Mr. STOREY asked if he was to 
understand the Solicitor General for 
Ireland to assert that, supposing the 
magistrates were of opinion that a wit- 
ness was about to abscond, and bound him 
over to appear, after the three months 
had expired, if it came to the knowledge 
of the magistrates that he could give 
evidence, they would not have power, 
under the 13th clause, to bring him up 
before them again? After the first three 
months had expired, if the magistrates 
had reasonable suspicion that a par- 
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ticular witness had knowledge and could 
give evidence with respect to a criminal 
offence, did the Solicitor General for 
Ireland mean to say that they would be 
precluded from bringing him up again ? 
If that were so, he thought it would be 
a serious loss to the cause of justice; 
and, if it were not, then he thought all 
the contention raised by hon. Members 
opposite would follow as a matter of 
course, and that a man could be com- 
mitted again and again, and kept in 
prison as a witness for an indefinite 
eriod. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that Clause 13 
provided that a magistrate might, within 
a period of three months, summon to 
appear before him— 

‘* Any person within his jurisdiction, whom 
he has reason to believe to be capable of giving 
material evidence concerning such offence, an 
he may examine such person on oath concernin 
any such offence, and, if he see cause, may bind 
such person by recognizance to appear and give 
evidence at the next petty sessions, or when 
called upon; and the law relating to a witness 
when summoned before a justice having juris- 
diction and required to give evidence concern- 
ing the matter of an information‘ or complaint 
shall apply to a witness summoned under this 
section.” 


He contended that, under this clause, a 
witness might be summoned every three 
months within three years or 30 years. 
As soon as the first three months were 
over he might be summoned again. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought it was 
quite clear that no person could be pro- 
ceeded against more than once for the 
same offence. The question was whe- 
ther they would be able to do the same 
thing twice over, and he said most dis- 
tinctly that that would not be permitted 
under this clause. There was a power 
given to the magistrates to summon a 
witness before them, and examine him, 
and take his evidence. There was also 
a power, if they suspected he was about 
to go away, to bind him over to appear, 
so that the ends of justice should not be 
defeated. But they could not take re- 
cognizances for his appearance a second 
time. The man would be able to say, 
‘‘T have given my evidence already. I 
have no more evidence to give,” and the 
Justice would not be able to deal with 
him a second time. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, that was 
just the point—whether the Justices 
would or would not be able to deal with 
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a witness a second time. The witness 
might have more evidence to give, and, 
as Olause 13 stood, the Resident Magis- 
trate had power to summon before him 
any person within his jurisdiction whom 
he had reason to believe capable of 
giving material evidence concerning an 
offence. If an offence were committed, 
a witness might be brought before the 
magistrates and give certain evidence. 
Three months might elapse before any 
person was taken into custody and 
charged with the offence; and he pre- 
sumed that, notwithstanding this fact, 
the witness could be brought up and 
required to give material evidence con- 
cerning the offence. The Justices would 
have the right of summoning anybody 
they had reason to believe capable of 
giving material evidence, and material 
evidence might be evidence in addition 
to that already given by the witness. 
Therefore, as his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Roscommon (Dr. Com- 
mins) had properly said, a witness could 
be brought up time after time, if it was 
anticipated that he was able to add any- 
thing to the evidence he had already 
given. 

Mr. MARUM disagreed with his hon. 
Friends. It was a statutable point, and 
it was impossible to go one word beyond 
it. In Common Law there was no power 
to act in the way suggested by his hon. 
Friends. When once the power given 
by the clause had been exercised it could 
not be renewed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HEALY said, it seemed almost 
useless to propose any Amendment to 
this clause; but he hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the one he was about 
to submit, seeeing that it was one of a 
very simple and common character. He 
proposed to add at the end of the clause 
the words— 


“ Provided, That any person so arrested shall 
be entitled, on demand, to receive a copy of the 
information upon which the waarant for his 
arrest was issued.” 


He presumed thatthe Government would 
have no difficulty at least in conceding 
that point. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 23, to add at the end, “ Pro- 
vided, That any person so arrested shall be en- 
titled, on demand, to receive a copy of the in- 
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formation upon which the warrant for his arrest 
was issued.””—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed,‘‘‘That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said the hon. Member 
for Wexford was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Government were not 
prepared to accept any Amendment of 
the clause, seeing that he intended to 
accept that which the hon. Member had 
just proposed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON moved, at the end of 
the clause, to add— 

“Provided, That every person apprehended 
under the authority of this section be treated 
as a person subject to the prison regulations 
made by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on the 
5th of March 1881, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act for the Better Preserva- 
tion of Life and Property in Ireland.” 


The hon. Member said the Government 
claimed that this Coercion Bill was to 
be less rigorous than the Coercion Act 
of last year. There were certainly two 
opinions about that, but it was provided 
that persons apprehended under the 
Coercion Act of last year, on suspicion 
of having committed crimes, should be 
subjected to special rules with regard 
to their treatment while in confinement. 
For instance, they were entitled, if they 
had money, to provide themselves with 
clothing and food, and have a larger 
number of hours for open-air exercise 
than other prisoners. These rules were 
made for the preservation of the health 
of these persons, because the Govern- 
ment made use of the maxim which was 
now familiar to hon. Members, that the 
object of the Act was prevention, and 
not punishment. He did not see why 
the provisions of the present Bill should 
be more stringent than those of the 
Act of last year. He thought that per- 
sons arrested under this clause ought, 
at any rate, to be treated as well as per- 
sons arrested under the Act of last year. 
The Government could not contend that 
witnesses should be treated less favour- 
ably than the persons arrested upon sus- 
picion of having incited to crime, under 
last year’s Act. The justice of this was 
obvious, as it was only necessary in the 
case of a witness to provide for his 
safe detention until his evidence was 
given. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, at end, to add, ‘Provided, That 
every person apprehended under the authority 
of this section be treated as a person subject to 
the prison regulations made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, on the 5th of March 1881, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act for 
the Better Preservation of Life and Property 
in Ireland.” —( Mr. Sexton.) , 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HEALY trusted that the Govern- 
ment would accept this Amendment. 
The object was merely that a witness 
who was suspected of being about to 
abscond should be treated as well in 
gaol as a person suspected of murder 
under the Act of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster). All that was wanted 
was that, as far as the Lord Lieutenant 
had made rules in this respect last year, 
they should apply to prisoners com- 
mitted under this section. He did not 
think the Government could refuse so 
small a concession. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he wished to 
impress on the Government the desira- 
bility of accepting the Amendment, or 
of making some alteration in the Bill to 
that effect. A witness might be com- 
mitted on account of his inability to 
obtain sufficient sureties. What took 
place now in Ireland? When a witness 
was committed, as persons had been 
under the old Statute of Edward III., 
for not finding sureties to be of good 
behaviour, it was alleged that for 22 
out of the 24 hours they were condemned 
to solitary confinement. He wanted to 
know if this sort of thing was going to 
be extended to witnesses who were un- 
able, under this Bill, to find sureties to 
appear and give evidence on the trial? 
Was it proposed that persons so situated 
should be subject to the ordinary prison 
rules ? He believed in the cases of some 
of those young ladies who had been im- 
ger under the old statute of Edward 

II., the rules, after considerable diffi- 
culty, had been slightly relaxed, and that 
they were only kept now in solitary con- 
finement for 20 hours out of the 24. 
This, however, was the whole extent of 
the relaxation which had taken place. 
He thought that, at any rate, witnesses 
and others who would be subject to this 
clause should know beforehand what 
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victed owing to their inability to obtain 
sureties. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the clause 
provided that a witness might be sent to 
prison, or be required to provide sureties 
in case of his being suspected of an in- 
tention to abscond, or in case of his 
having absconded. Had it been left out of 
sight that this clause applied to a witness 
who actually had absconded, as well as 
to those who showed an inclination to 
abscond? Now, if a witness did abscond, 
and was again arrested, it was desirable 
that he should be treated in the same 
manner as any other person who was in 
prison in default of bail. When once 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act had ceased to work, it would be very 
inconvenient and cumbrous to have to 
keep up a set of prison rules which were 
well worth making when it was a ques- 
tion relating to the large number of pri- 
soners they were discussing last night; 
but it would be a very different thing to 
keep up these special rules, for the sake 
of a small number of persons scattered 
over the different gaols in Ireland. He 
could not himself see in what respect a 
witness who had absconded, or was 
proved to the satisfaction of the magis- 
trates by some process of ordinary proof 
to have an intention to abscond, should 
be placed in a different position from any 
other person committed to prison in de- 
fault of bail. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was astonished 
at the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. In the first place, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to anticipate 
that many witnesses would find their 
way into prison under this Act. Now, 
he (Mr. Dillon) anticipated that a very 
large number would. It would be well 
for the Committee to face what the 
clause actually meant. In every agra- 
rian case in Ireland, when a poor wit- 
ness was summoned under this section, 
the magistrate would at once believe 
that he intended to abscond without 
giving evidence, and it was almost pre- 
posterous to say that any man against 
whom this clause could be ‘put in force 
would not be called upon to find sureties. 
Therefore, as far as poor witnesses were 
concerned, the vast majority of them 
would be called upon to enter into recog- 
nizances, and to find sureties, under this 
clause. Now, what did imprisonment 
mean? He was quite aware that the 
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of the condition of Ireland in these 
matters. apd gacer yi the right hon. 
Gentleman had read in the newspapers 
yesterday that within the last fortnight 
14,000 men had passed through the City 
of Chester on their way to the English 
hay harvest. Now, he (Mr. Dillon) 
knew the condition of men in the West 
of Ireland very well, and he knew that 
it would be ruining a large number of 
them to deprive them of the opportunity 
of coming over to England at harvest 
time, because they relied upon what 
they made at that period for paying the 
rent, keeping the family, and preserving 
a roof over their heads. In the Pro- 
vince of Connaught, and especially in 
the county of Mayo, there were as many 
as 15,000 labourers who visited England 
every year in this way ; and every one of 
them would be liable to be arrested, on 
evidence that he was about to abscond, 
if this clause were put in force. In point 
of fact, the mere circumstance of the 
harvest coming round would be seized 
upon by the police as a justification for 
suspecting them of intending to abscond. 
It would be known that they were going 
to England, and that, when once they 
got there, they would be at liberty to 
remain if they chose, and not come back 
unless they liked. The police constable 
would, under these circumstances, give 
information that a man who was capable 
of giving material evidence was about 
to abscond, and the power given by the 
clause would be used in this way in order 
to take the bread out of the mouths of 
these poor men, and to prevent them 
from going to England to earn a suffi- 
cient amount of money to enable them 
to pay their rent. He knew very well 
that this was not the intention of the 
Committee; but, at the same time, the 
power would be made use of in this way 
in a great many places. He knew many 
men who had been able to go home after 
the harvest in England with £20 or £30 
in their pockets, upon which they pro- 
posed to live for the rest of the year. 
By this clause they would be — in 
such a position that they would be pre- 
vented from leaving the country at har- 
vest time, and the consequence would be 
that they and their families would be 
utterly ruined. He could not under- 
stand why the Chief Secretary should 
say that the unfortunate persons placed 
in such a position ought to be treated 
like ordinary prisoners confined in de- 
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fault of bail. He did not think that 
any treatment could be too severe for 
the repression of crime ; but a very cruel 
injustice would be done to these men by 
the Government in the interests of justice 
if they were to be subjected to the ordi- 
nary prison treatment. It must be borne 
in mind that the persons with whom it 
was proposed to deal were altogether 
innocent of crime ; and he was astonished 
that the Chief Secretary should say that 
it was not worth his while to allow the 
prison rules under the Act of last year 
to continue in force, in order that in some 
slight degree he might ameliorate the 
condition of men who were taken up, 
not because they were suspected of 
crimes, but because they were sus- 
pected, upon information which might 
be altogether false, and which, even if 
true, would not make it acrime, of being 
about to leave the country. In the first 
place, a man might be suspected of hav- 
ing some knowledge of a crime, which 
knowledge he desired to withhold ; and, 
in the second place, he might be sus- 
pected of an intention to abscond. But, 
in either case, the suspicion might be 
entirely erroneous, and the man might 
be innocent of the act for which he was 
arrested. Moreover, if the suspicions 
were both correct, the man suspected 
had been guilty of no crime at all. And 
yet the Chief Secretary said the Govern- 
ment would not sanction in their case 
the application of the rules which had 
been applied to persons suspected of in- 
citing to the commission of crime. He 
would teli the Committee that the punish- 
ment inflicted on prisoners awaiting 
their trial, and detained in default of 
bail, was a cruel and savage punish- 
ment. He knew something of it him- 
self, and he could tell the Committee 
that if any hon. Members were confined 
for 22 hours at a stretch out of the 24in 
a prison cell 7 feet by 3 feet, he would 
never forget it. He himself had been 
locked up for 20 hours at a time in a 
cell of this description, and. he was 
bound to say that it was not a punish- 
ment to be treated lightly. To many 
men, the imposition of hard labour 
would be preferable. The mere fact of 
being kept in solitary confinement for a 
long stretch, without anything to do, 
was enough to drive a man out of his 
senses. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought the Government ought to accept 
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some Amendment of the nature of that 
under discussion. He had always pleaded 
for a difference of treatment for persons 
who had been proved guilty of crime, 
and those who were detained only on 
suspicion ; because suspicion might be 
entirely wrong, and the judges of sus- 
picion were fallible mortals. He could 

uite understand that there might be a 
difficulty in dealing with witnesses, but 
if they had absconded, then it would be 
a different matter. The case was very 
different between a witness who actually 
absconded, and another who was im- 
prisoned simply because he was unable 
to find bail. It did not at all follow that 
@ man was guilty because he was unable 
to find bail, and he thought the prison 
regulations under which the Protection 
of Person and Property Act was adminis- 
tered should be applied for the special 
benefit of prisoners detained under these 
circumstances. There ought to be a 
great distinction made between the case 
of such persons and that of those who 
had been actually found guilty, and he 
would suggest that some such words as 
these should be added to the clause— 

“Provided always, That persons committed 
to prison under this section shall be treated 
under such rules as the Lord Lieutenant may 
make from time to time.” 

That would place in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of making 
such relaxations in favour of these per- 
sons as he might consider just and equi- 
table. If the Government declined to 
assent to his suggestion, he hoped the 
Committee would not leave these persons 
to the tender mercies of the prison rules. 
Anybody who knew what the prisons 
were, and how persons had been treated 
in them who were perfectly innocent, 
and the difficulties which had been ex- 

erienced in obtaining for them some 
ittle relaxation of the prison rules, would 
know how important this question was. 
He should certainly, on the ground of 
simple justice, support such an Amend- 
ment as the present one, and he hoped 
the Government would accept it. 

Mx. FIRTH said, that as these per- 
sons were not charged with crime, or 
suspected of crime, they ought to be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the per- 
sons who came under the clause would 
be persons committed to prison for safe 
custody, precisely in the same way as 
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witnesses under the Petty Sessions Act 
who declined to give recognizances. They 
were not persons who were suspected of 
crime, and were simply committed for 
safe custody. Under the Act of last 
year it was provided, by an express 
clause, that persons committed under 
that Act should come under special rules 
and regulations. It was urged on that 
clause that it was expedient to make a 
difference between the treatment of per- 
sons arrested under suspicion and per- 
sons actually convicted of crime. He 
alluded to the 18th section of the Act, 
which applied to persons not convicted 
of crime, but who were detained in prison 
for safe custody only. After having pro- 
vided for safe detention, express rules 
were laid down in reference to several 
specified matters, such as the possession 
of books, papers and documents, com- 
munication between prisoners and their 
solicitors and friends, and other matters; 
but the general law applied to witnesses 
who had absconded, or who had refused 
to give evidence, and had been unable 
to give recognizances. He had never 
heard any objection made to the rules 
which applied to persons in that position. 
It was quite plain that they could not 
have two modes of treating absconding 
witnesses, or witnesses who refused to 
enter into recognizances, and who were 
suspected of being about to abscond. 
All persons detained in default of bail 
must be treated in the same manner, and 
if any alteration was made in the one 
case it must be made in the other. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that, after all, 
the 13th section of the Act did not safe- 
guard the really important point in re- 
gard to the treatment of persons merely 
suspected of crime. One of the most 
important provisions was the power of 
confining a person for so many hours 
during the day in a cell. He failed to 
see for what purpose they should desire 
to lock a man up for 22 hours a-day, ex- 
cept for the mere convenience of some 
prison official. Now, that was the im- 
portant point. It was rot a question of 
safe custody. They could keep a pri- 
soner quite safely if they allowed him 
proper exercise in the yard. It was im- 
possible for a man to keep in proper 
health in prison if he were confined for 
22 hours in a cell, however much exer- 
cise he might take during the two hours 
he was allowed to be in the yard. It 
was impossible to keep any man in a 
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state of good health under such condi- 
tions. Therefore, the Government ought 
to give some guarantee that men who 
were not suspected of crime, but were 
merely witnesses of crimé which had 
been committed by others, should not be 
made to suffer unnecessarily in their 
health. There was another point in re- 

ard to the question of imprisonment 
which he wished to mention. According 
to the prison rules applied to the Irish 
prisoners during the hours of association, 
the men were not allowed to converse 
with each other. It must be borne in 
mind that these unfortunate prisoners 
were persons who had not yet been con- 
victed of any crime, and he had seen 
them day after day walking round the 
prison yard in a circle, a yard or two 
away from each other, without being 
permitted to address a word to anybody. 
This was practically torture to many of 
these persons, and he thought he had a 
right to claim that the Government 
should put into the Bill words that would 
protect the men who were simply de- 
tained in default of bail from cruelty of 
this nature. There was nothing at all 
unreasonable in his demand; there was 
nothing that would lessen the hold of 
the authorities upon the witness. He 
merely asked that these unfortunate 
men should be treated with something 
like humanity. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, they 
would all recollect how this section came 
into the Protection Act, and the fight 
there was upon it ; and he did not think 
the Committee were likely to be misled 
by the way in which the section had been 
read by the gaolers in Ireland. The 
question was how the rules that were 
laid down were likely to be observed. 
He challenged the Government to bring 
forward in that House the rules which 
were enforced as carrying out the pro- 
visions of that section. They were a 
disgrace to the country, and he had con- 
stantly deplored in that House the heart- 
less manner in which the intentions of 
the Government had been abused. He 
thought the Solicitor General for Ireland 
should give the Committee some assur- 
ance that the provisions of the section 
would be carried out in the spirit in 
which it was framed, and everybody 
would then be satisfied. They knew 
very well that the spirit of the rules at 
present in force had not been carried 
out. The rules for the treatment of un- 
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tried prisoners, detained simply for the 
purpose of safe custody, were a disgrace 
to the prison authorities. Would the 
Committee permit a man to be locked 
up in his cell for 22 hours out of the 24? 
That was the question which they were 
now asked. The Attorney General or 
the Solicitor General for Ireland might 
read the section again for the benefit of 
the Committee; and he would ask any 
hon. Member who knew anything about 
the matter whether the Act had been 
carried out in any way in accordance 
with the spirit in which it was passed ? 

Mr. DILLON said, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had said the duty of 
the Committee would be to alter the 
rules with regard to the detention of all 
persons who had not been convicted of 
crime. He (Mr. Dillon) wished the 
Committee would apply itself to that 
duty, and if the Solicitor General for 
Ireland would stand by his own pro- 
posal and debate the rules under which 
untried prisoners were kept in prison, 
and the treatment they received in 
prison, he would be quite prepared to 
meet the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench, and who represented the 
Government in Ireland, knew as much 
about how untried prisoners were 
treated as they knew how Chinese 
Coolies were treated; they knew no- 
thing at all about Irish untried pri- 
soners. He had seen the treatment, 
and he knew how much the officials 
who came round to inspect the prisoners 
and receive complaints knew about the 
prisoners. Hon. Gentlemen who were 
inclined to speak on the subject might 
have read the rules under which untried 
prisoners were supposed to be detained ; 
but it must be remembered that prison 
officials were in the habit of breaking 
the rules whenever they thought fit. 
The points he wished to particularly 
emphasize were two—namely, that a 
man who was kept in prison for safe 
custody, and not for punishment, should 
have at least five hours’ association 
each day with his fellow-men, and be 
allowed to talk to them instead of walk- 
ing round a filthy damp yard with two 
paces between him and the next pri- 
soner. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the Amend- 
ment is intended to put prisoners con- 
fined under this clause under the regu- 
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lations of the 5th of March, 1881, and 
we must not travel into the whole ques- 
tion of prison discipline in Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was only re- 
plying to the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, who had said, as an argument 
against the acceptance of this clause, 
that if Irish Members wished to make 
any change in the treatment of pri- 
soners, what they ought to do was to 
alter the rules of the Prisons Act. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman read a 
clause of the Prisons Act, and the 
Chairman ruled he was in Order. His 
(Mr. Dillon’s) desire was to effect an 
alteration in the treatment of prisoners, 
or rather to secure—they did not care 
how they did it—that the men who were 
detained under this clause, and who were 
not suspected of crime, should be treated 
at least as well as the prisoners under 
the Act of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster). He only went into the question 
of general prison treatment because he 
ve his hon. Friends were challenged 
to do so by the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. In making out a case for his 
Amendment, he thought he was in 
Order in explaining to the Committee 
how the prisoners would be treated if 
the clause were left as it now stood. He 
was simply showing what treatment the 
men would be subjected to if this 
Amendment were not accepted. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had asked 
the Irish Members to state in what par- 
tieulars they wished alterations to be 
made. He had mentioned one matter 
upon which he and his hon. Friends in- 
sisted — namely, that men simply de- 
tained for safe custody should have at 
least five or six hours out of the 24 in 
the open air, and that during that time 
they should be allowed association with 
their fellow-prisoners of the same class, 
in order to break the frightful monotony 
of prison life. From his own experi- 
ence, and from conversation with others, 
he knew that the punishment of being 
locked up alone in a cell was to many 
men a far severer punishment than all 
the hard labour that could be inflicted 
upon them. Thesecond point he wished 
to insist upon as requiring alteration 
was the diet. He wished that there 
should be some security that men de- 
tained under this clause would get 
tolerably wholesome food. He believed 
that, owing to the action of the Gover- 
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nors, the men in some prisons did get 
decent and wholesome food. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is going 
altogether beyond the Question in dis- 
cussing the whole question of prison 
discipline in Ireland. The hon. Member 
has got a specific Amendment before 
the Committee, and under the cover of 
that he cannot discuss the whole ques- 
tion of prison discipline. 

Mr. DILLON respectfully submitted 
that the object of the Amendment was 
that prisoners detained under this clause 
should be treated in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Lord Lieutenant 
under the Coercion Act of last year. 
One of the rules made by Earl Cowper 
related to diet, and he (Mr. Dillon) sub- 
mitted, therefore, that he was in Order 
in discussing the question of diet. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must rule dis- 
tinctly that under cover of this Amend- 
ment it is out of Order to discuss the 
whole question of prison discipline in 
Ireland. Ifthe hon. Member speaks to 
the subject of the Amendment he will be 
in Order. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the Committee scarcely under- 
stood the point before it. Under this 
Bill the Government were taking power 
to arrest men to give evidence in certain 
cases; and what his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dillon) proposed was that the man 
who was arrested as a witness should be 
treated as the ‘‘suspects”’ under the Coer- 
cion Act of last year were treated. His 
hon. Friend had endeavoured to show, 
as far as he could, the mode of treat- 
ment to which the ‘suspects’ were 
subjected, and his present proposition 
was so reasonable that he (Mr. Cowen) 
was perfectly astounded that the Go- 
vernment should refuseit. A concession 
in a matter of this kind was just one of 
the things which would tend to the pro- 
gress of the measure. Men were to be 
arrested under this clause not because 
they were suspected of crime, but simply 
as witnesses. In fact, they were arrested 
for the purpose of assisting the Govern- 
ment to detect and punish crime; and 
what was asked was, that such men 
should be treated as were the ‘ sus- 
pects” imprisoned under the Coercion 
Act shortly to expire. It had been 
shown that one of the greatest suf- 
ferings to which they could subject a 
man was to deprive him of all associa- 
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tions with his fellow men. Was it rea- 
sonable to subject a man who was merely 
detained as a witness to such harsh 
treatment? The hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had very 
properly said that witnesses were not 
treated in such a manner in any country 
in the world. Whatever might be done 
to punish men convicted of crime, surely 
they ought to treat witnesses with rea- 
sonable leniency. 

Mr. Serseantr SIMON said, that 
when he heard the statements of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
and other Gentlemen who, like the hon. 
Gentleman, were able to speak from 
personal experience, he was amazed to 
find that the Government had not taken 
some steps to mitigate the terrible seve- 
rity of the treatment to which men de- 
tained under this clause could be sub- 
jected. If men who were detained in a 
prison not for any crime that they had 
committed, but simply to procure or 
insure their attendance as witnesses, 
they ought not to be subjected to solitary 
confinement ; and he was surprised that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would incur the re- 
sponsibility of saying that he would not 
avoid such a state of things even if he 
could. He would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to introduce an Amend- 
ment similar to that proposed by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Dillon); if 
the right hon. Gentleman did so he 
would make a most valuable concession. 
The Government must know that he 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) had no intention 
to embarrass them or to obstruct the 
progress of the Bill. He had given his 
support to the Bill so far in the interests 
of Ireland; but his natural instincts 
prompted him to support the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
just like to remark, with regard to the 
observation made by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland as to his not having a 
copy of the prison regulations at hand, 
that there was a limit to the amount of 
material that the Members of the Go- 
vernment could come down to the House 
provided with. It must be remembered 
that this Amendment was not on the 
Paper; but it had been placed in the 
hands of the Chairman in a manner 
— unexpected. That was a sufficient 

efence for his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Porter). Now, with regard to the 
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speech which had just been made by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
and the other speeches spoken with equal 
earnestness and with very great convic- 
tion. In dealing-with a Bill of this sort, he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) came to the conclusion 
that the Government ought never to 
yield any point of principle; and it ap- 
peared to him to be an absolute point of 
principle that all persons who were de- 
tained for safe custody, and not because 
they were guilty of crime or suspected of 
crime, should be treated in one and the 
same manner. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) 
spoke warmly and eloquently about the 
suffering which these witnesses would 
endure; but he must remind his hon. 
Friend that for 30 years he (Mr. Cowen) 
had continued silent while witnesses, 
who had refused to enter into recog- 
nizances, were enduring the same suffer- 
ings under the Petty Sessions Act; and 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) could not see why 
witnesses who were detained under the 
very grave circumstances of murder and 
other serious crimes should be treated 
more leniently than those detained under 
the Petty Sessions Act for refusing to 
enter into recognizances. Then, again, 
there was the case of prisoners of whom 
the Committee had heard so much, and 
to whom the Committee had paid so 
much attention—prisoners who were in 
custody in default of bail. His general 
view of the whole matter was that the 
time had clearly arrived when the treat- 
ment of all prisoners in Ireland of this 
class should be closely looked into. He 
did not think that up to the present 
the Irish Government had given Parlia- 
ment any reason to think that they were 
desirous to inflict upon any prisoners 
any greater suffering and inconvenience 
than was necessary in the public in- 
terest. He could assure the Committee 
that when this Bill became law, a care- 
ful inquiry should be made into the 
manner in which all the persons detained 
under the clause should be treated, and 
this could well be done, both on the 
ground of humanity and on that of 
public expediency ; but on the ground 
of principle the Government could not 
accept the present Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the question of 
the treatment of men imprisoned in de- 
fault of bail had been for a considerable 
time under the attention of the Irish 
Government, and the points of hardship 
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had been pointed out from time to time 
in that House. He, therefore, had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan), assisted by the Gentlemen 
who had been in the Irish Office before 
him, would by now have been able to 
have shaped his mind, so as to have 
made some distinct declaration with re- 
gard to the two particular points of 
hardship relating to the treatment of 
untried prisoners which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had 
brought before the attention of the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, all prisoners who were held for 
safe custody should be treated in the 
same way. But, as a matter of fact, 
they were not treated in the same way ; 
and it was because the Irish Members 
wished that the persons who might be 
imprisoned under the present clause 
should be treated as persons held for 
safe custody under the Coercion Act that 
this Amendment had been proposed. As 
had been pointed out by the Chief Se- 
cretary, unless an alteration was intro- 
duced either in the rules made by the 
Prisons Board under the sanction of the 
Lord Lieutenant, or under the Prisons 
Act of 1877; unless they introduced an 
addition to the law so as to govern the 
case of this new clause, men would, 
under the present system, probably be 
arrested under this Act, and treated as 
untried prisoners. Now, the treatment 
of untried prisoners had been very fully 
detailed by his hon. Friends (Mr. Dillon 
and Mr.0O’ Kelly), who had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what that treatment 
was; and he (Mr. Parnell) would add 
that he thought the treatment of untried 
prisoners was harsh in the extreme. 
This partly arose from two causes— 
firstly, the defects in the rules themselves; 
and, secondly, the bad spirit in which 
the rules were carried out by the prison 
authorities. In passing, he wished to 
say this remark did not apply to the 
way in which the rules were carried out 
with regard to the prisoners under the 
Coercion Act of last year. With very 
few exceptions—with the exception of 
Limerick Prison and some of the prisons 
just at the time they were converted into 
gaols for ‘‘ suspects ’’—no fault was to 
be found with the way the rules were 
carried out. He did, however, find fault 
with the spirit in which the prison 
rules were carried out by Governors 
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under Section B of the Act of 1877. He 
was quite sure the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant would look into the 
matter with the desire of altering the 
rules if possible, and giving some advice 
to the prison authorities with regard to 
the spirit in which they administered the 
rules. He (Mr. Parnell) would like to 
hear a little more of the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself with re- 
gard to the two points which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon). That hon. Mem- 
ber had brought before the right hon. 
Gentleman the two principal causes of 
complaint. The first was that the pri- 
soners were not allowed association, and 
this was universal. He knew of no case 
in which untried prisoners in any gaol 
in Ireland had ever been allowed as- 
sociation with any other untried pri- 
soner; but he did know it was the com- 
mon practice to oblige such prisoners 
to walk round the yard with two paces 
between each prisoner, and to prohibit 
them from exchanging any words with 
one another. The second point was with 
regard to the question of confinement in 
cells 22 hours out of the 24. He (Mr. 
Parnell) and his hon. Friends contended 
that these provisions were not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the section of the 
Act of 1877—the 1 3th section of the Irish 
Act, and the 39th section of the English 
Act. In referring to this matter he 
wished to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not entitled to ask the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) why 
he had not done something for the un- 
tried prisoners during the last 30 years. 
If he remembered rightly, the hon. 
Member for Newcastle took a very dis- 
tinguished part in the debate on the 
Prisons Act of 1877. The Act of 1877 
was passed when the Conservative Go- 
vernment were in Office, and the result 
of the discussion which took place when 
the Bill was passing through the House 
was that the then Home Secretary (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) framed the very fair 
section which had been alluded to, and 
it was passed into law. Under that 
section certain rules had been made. 
The section said— 

“Whereas it is expedient that a clear differ- 
ence shall be made between the treatment of 
persons unconvicted of crime and in law pre- 
sumably innocent during the period of their 
detention in prison for safe custody only, and 


the treatment of prisoners who have been con- 
victed of crime during the period of their deten- 
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tion in prison for the purpose of punishment, 
and that, in order to secure the observance of 
such difference, there shall be in force, in every 
place in which prisoners are confined for safe 
custody only, special rules regulating their con- 
finement in such manner as to make it as little 
as possible oppressive.” 

Well, now, to confine a man in his cell 
for 22 hours out of the 24 was to make 
his confinement as oppressive as possible. 
He believed that the same period for 
recreation was allowed to convicted pri- 
soners. Indeed, a great deal more time 
was given, insomuch as work was recrea- 
tion to a prisoner. It was not asked 
that prisoners should associate promis- 
cuously with one another; but it was 
considered right and proper that a dis- 
tinction should be made between con- 
victed and untried prisoners. The Irish 
Members submitted that every untried 
prisoner should have the right of asso- 
ciation with other untried prisoners 
where it could possibly occur. At pre- 
sent such association was not allowed at 
all. They would like to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman something more 
as to the two points which were now 
raised. 

Viscount LYMINGTON pressed on 
the Chief Secretary the policy of making 
some concession with regard to this mat- 
ter. This was a matter both of principle 
and of policy. The men who were im- 
ages. under this clause would not 

e imprisoned even on the charge of 
being suspected of crime. One of the rea- 
sons and excuses for the clause was that 
it would tend to meet the present extra- 
ordinary condition of Ireland. The Go- 
vernment supposed that in certain parts 
of that country such a state of terrorism 
existed as to prevent a large number of 
persons coming forward to give evidence. 
These persons were principally of the 
poorer classes, and it seemed to him very 
questionable whether it was just, or in 
accordance with the interests of public 
policy, that these persons should be 
treated in precisely the same manner as 
persons suspected of crime or actual cri- 
minals. It struck him the Government 
were running a great risk in not making 
this concession, which would not weaken 
the real purpose or efficiency of the Bill, 
of needlessly irritating the Irish people, 
and prejudicing the practical application 
of this clause in the Bill. Granted that 
it is necessary to detain witnesses in 
custody, do not let us make these poor 
persons, by the treatment they receive 
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in prison, feel themselves identified with 
criminals, and thereby, instead of feeling 
estranged, actually perverted, by a sense 
of injustice, into sympathy with crime. 
He sincerely wished his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary would be 
able to assure the Committee that he 
would agree to some Amendment in 
something like these words— 

“Provided always, That prisoners committed 
to prison under this section should be treated 
under such rules as the Lord Lieutenant may 
make from time to time.” 


Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he had 
not heard a single valid argument ad- 
vanced against the Amendment. The 
noble Viscount had very properly pointed 
out that the persons it was desired to 
protect by this Amendment were wit- 
nesses for the Crown, against whom the 
information had been laid that they were 
likely to abscond. From whom would 
such information really come? In nine 
cases out of ten it would be supplied by 
the witnesses themselves, who would say 
to someone or other—‘“‘ Really, sir, you 
cannot depend upon me, because I am 
afraid of facing the country, and I would 
like to get away.” Surely, the Govern- 
ment did not wish to treat such persons 
as if they were actually guilty of crime? 
The mannor in which they were treated 
was directly contrary to the spirit of the 
Act of 1870 and to the rule read by 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. The 
simplest way would be for the Govern- 
ment to accept the principle of the 
Amendment, which he regarded as a 
perfectly fair one. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
suppose that he could satisfy the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), who appeared to express the opi- 
nions of a good many hon. Members. 
The Government could not accept any 
Amendment to this clause, and they were 
convinced, as a matter of principle, that 
it was necessary to inquire into the treat- 
ment, not of the people alluded to in 
this clause, but they would consider it 
necessary to satisfy themselves that the 
persons in custody were not exposed to 
greater inconvenience than was neces- 
sary for their detention. He cordially 
acquiesced in the enlargement of the 
hours of recreation which took place in 
the case of persons confined in default of 
bail; and upon that point, so long as 
they were securely confined and unable 
to break from custody, he should only 
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be too glad for them to have an oppor- 
tunity in any possible way of mitigating 
their position, consistently with the dis- 
cipline of the gaol and the reasonable 
economical management of the gaol; 
and by those words he did not mean that 
he should strain either of those two con- 
ditions. As to solitary confinement, the 
prohibition to speak to other prisoners 
was a matter to be carefully watched. 
It was true that persons imprisoned 
under this clause might possibly be con- 
fined for a long time, and he could assure 
the Committee that there was no one 
with whom their weighed more 
than with himself. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not understand why the Chief Secretary 
did not accept the Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman started with the 
principle that when they were discussing 
the question of A being ill-treated he 
ought not to concede anything in regard 
to B. What hon. Members wanted was, 
not only an assurance, but something 
actually inserted in the Bill to prevent 
any ill-treatment of prisoners; and, 
surely, it was not too much to ask when 
witnesses, who had committed no crime, 
were to be imprisoned, that those people 
should not be treated worse than the 
‘* suspects’ were under the Coercion Act 
of last year. That was all that was 
asked, and it was no use wasting hour 
after hour discussing that point ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
might accept the Amendment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that, with 
every desire and willingness to credit 
the Chief Secretary with good in- 
tentions, he should prefer to see those 
good intentions in the Bill. The Chief 
Secretary might be of a hopeful and 
sanguine nature, and there were such 
things as accidents in politics, and there 
might be a Chief Secretary less distin- 
aca for humanitarian feelings within 

ess than six weeks. Why should there 
not be some words placed in the Bill 
which would insure the Irishmen sus- 
pected of the new Liberal crime of evi- 
dence obtaining something like humane 
treatment? The Chief Secretary said 
every consideration would be shown to 
the suspected witnesses that was at all in 
conformity with the discipline of the gaol; 
but the same thing was said month after 
month under the regrettable régime of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and un- 
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less there was some provision in the Bill 
the discipline of the gaol might be made 
use of against witnesses who were sus- 
pected by the Government of not being 
willing to furnish the precise evidence 
they desired. If the gaol was simply to 
be used as a place of safe detention, 
why should the Government not put into 
the clause a guarantee against the gaols 
being used as places for vindictive pur- 
poses? Notwithstanding his presence 
in that House for some years, he had 
still enough of the prejudices natural to 
a freedom-loving man to make him rebel 
against these continual attempts to put 
personal assurance in the place of law 
and Constitution. During the Govern- 
ment of the Conservative Party the 
taunt of personal government was con- 
tinually on the lips of Liberal Leaders ; 
but now-a-days, whether for big griev- 
ances or little grievances, for great con- 
siderations or small considerations, the 
only reply that could be got from the 
Government was some new variety of 
that stale personal government. Did the 
Premier adopt the declaration of his 
Chief Secretary that the gaols were only 
to be used as places of safe detention, 
and that every liberty and comfort would 
be granted to imprisoned witnesses that 
was compatible with their safe keeping ? 
Why did not the Prime Minister insist 
upon a provision to this effect being put 
into the Bill? He did not like what 
seemed to him to be an intention of the 
Government to make use of this clause, 
like so many other clauses, as a sort of 
electioneering inducement to the Irish 
Party to keep the Liberals in Office. 
The attitude adopted by the Chief Se- 
cretary, doubtless with the authority of 
the Prime Minister, was substantially 
this—they declined to introduce into the 
Bill this Amendment, which they ac- 
knowledged to be requisite and humane ; 
but they promised that as long as there 
was a Liberal Chief Secretary in Ireland 
they would carry out the provisions of 
the Bill with the greatest humanity. 
That was an unworthy attitude for any 
Government to take in the House of 
Commons. If the Government meant 
that this Bill should be just, and that 
the provisions of the Bill should be sus- 
ceptible of just application, no matter 
what Government was in power, then 
they should so cast the terms of the Bill 
as to safeguard all the liberties of the 
subject, no matter whether the Premier 
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was in the ranks of Liberals or of Con- 
servatives. This continual claim of 
Liberal statesmen to allow objectionable 
provisions to be passed without the in- 
troduction of necessary Amendments, 
because so-long as the Liberal Party 
was in power, the good-will of Libe- 
ral administrators in Ireland would 
make up for the deficiencies of the Bill 
was utterly unworthy either of England 
or Ireland. If the Government meant 
to have this provision for the detention 
of suspected witnesses simply for their 
safe keeping until the day of trial, 
they should put words to that effect into 
the Bill. Let them insure to the im- 
prisoned witnesses all the comfort and 
liberty compatible with their safe keep- 
ing ; but let them not insinuate, or hint, 
or suggest by roundabout methods that 
the true safeguard and the eegis of such 
liberties as Liberalism had left con- 
sisted in the maintenance of the Liberal 
Ministry. Party questions apart, he 
altogether rejected, on mere principles 
of common prudence, the acceptance of 
any such decision. The position of the 
Liberal Minister was in the highest de- 
gree dubious ; and for that reason, if for 
no other, the Irish Party had a right to 
do all in their power to secure that pro- 
visions should be introduced to guard 
against the misuse of this Bill, no matter 
who might be the Party in Downing 
Street before many months were over. 
Mr. SEXTON said, if his hon. Friends 
about him had no objection, he should 
be disposed for the present to accept the 
offer of the Chief Secretary. He shared 
the feelings of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) that per- 
sonal assurances were not equivalent to 
a clause ; but, for the present, he thought 
the best thing to do was to accept the 
assurance of the Chief Secretary, as 
that assurance was given with the tacit 
concurrence of the Premier, the Home 
Secretary, and other Members of the 
Government. The Chief Secretary had 
expressed his disposition, on the two 
points of association and solitary con- 
finement, to do everything that could be 
done consistently with safe custody. If 
that promise was honestly kept it would 
remove much of the objection to this 
clause. As to the food, of course he 
knew that prisoners would have the 
right to buy food outside the prison ; but 
many of those prisoners would be very 
poor and unable to provide food for 
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themselves, and he respectfully asked 
the Chief Secretary to consider whether 
it would be possible to make the food of 
suspected witnesses as good as that of 
the ‘‘ suspects”? imprisoned under the 
Coercion Act. He would also ask the 
Chief Secretary to keep these two prin- 
ciples in view—that safe custody under 
this Act should mean nothing more 
under this Act than it did under the 
Coercion Act; and with regard to the 
remark that prisoners would be scattered 
in different prisons, the Government 
should limit the number of prisons. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
intend to put the Committee to the 
trouble of a division, considering that 
the Mover of the Amendment aad ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the assur- 
ance of the Liberal Administration. 
But having spoken against it, and not 
being willing to accept that assurance, 
he should insist on enjoying the pleasure 
of seeing the Government negative the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was not correct 
to say that he was satisfied with the as- 
surance; but as between two things he 
regarded the assurance as better than a 
barren opposition. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the 
Government had not given any answer 
to the question respecting food, and he 
would like to hear a word or two on that 
subject. 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that the 
arrangements with regard to food would 
be guided by the same principles as 
those he had laid down in regard to 
general treatment. With regard to the 
prisoners being scattered, they would 
now come under the purview of the 
Prison Board and of the Lord Lieutenant 
and himself. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Dr. COMMINS moved that the 
clause be omitted. The only Amend- 
ment adopted by the Government was 
that prisoners should have a copy of the 
information against them. Much good 
that would do them! The Amendment 
was not worth the paper it was written 
upon; but no other Amendment had 
been adopted. There had been some 
assurance given that steps should be 
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to the persons committed under this 
clause, and he was not at all surprised 
at that; and ifthe Government expected 
to get any evidence from a witness; if 
they expected to get any voluntary evi- 
dence; if they expected the evidence 
not to be given in a way so as to do the 
least possible good, they would go a 
great deal further than the same assur- 
ance in relaxing the rules. Granted that 
something was done to make the condi- 
tion of the prisoners tolerable while they 
were confined, what did this clause pro- 
vide? He still adhered to his objection 
toit, onthe ground that it gave a power 
of inflicting almost indefinite imprison- 
ment tothe magistrates. It was argued 
that no such power was granted; but 
there was nothing in the section to pre- 
vent a magistrate summoning a man, 
and those who argued in that way 
must be unacquainted with the practice 
of the Courts. That sort of thing con- 
stantly happened; and he was asto- 
nished to hear the Attorney General say 
it was neverdone. If he had attended 
Petty Sessions Courts he would have 
seen it done thousands of times, so that 
there was a power to commit and re- 
commit a prisoner to gaol. Who would 
be the people against whom this power 
would be exercised? According to Dr. 
Hancock’s Reports,50,000 mencame from 
the West of Ireland into Scotland and 
England at certain times of the year; 
14,000 passed through Manchester yes- 
terday, and 10,000 through Chester. 
They were of necessity travelling to Scot- 
land and England, and it was in the very 
localities from which they came that the 
crimes had been committed, and where 
it was supposed that the people knew 
something about the crimes, and would 
be able to identify those suspected. 
People who intended to come to Eng- 
land and Scotland might be, and would 
be, detained if they ventured to leave 
their country to earn a living, according 
to the ordinary practice. Was it tole- 
rable that such power should be placed 
in the hands of magistrates? That 
power might be checked by the super- 
vision of the Judges; but that plan was 
not adopted, and no Amendment to pre- 
vent this exercise of the power had been 
accepted. The power was left in the 
hands of irresponsible police and magis- 
trates, and it might be used to gratify 
private malignity, or to cause annoyance, 
or even for the purpose of subornation 
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and manufacture of evidence. Suppose 
that a man happened to mention that he 
had seen some person in a neighbour- 
hood where acrime had been committed, 
and that he would be able to identify 
the person again, there might be some 
active person who might suppose he 
could get a good deal more out of 
that man if he had him under his control, 
and so he might apply for a summons 
against him. Corrupt evidence might 
be given by a man of no conscience or 
character, and this clause might be used 
for imprisoning innocent people on theas- 
sumption that they knew something about 
the crime. Getting up evidence in that 
way was one of the most disgraceful 
episodes of the Rebellion of 1798, when 
men were brought forward as informers, 
having been crammed and instructed 
in deliberate perjury to swear falsely 
against men they had never seen before. 
He did not suppose any Member of the 
Government would sanction such a per- 
version of the Act; but the Government 
was in the hands of officials in whom no 
confidence whatever could be placed. 
Therefore he pressed this Amendment, 
on the ground that the clause might be 
used to inflict oppression on innocent 
persons or to manufacture evidence. 
The greatest objection to the clause was 
this—it was an admitted and unfortunate 
fact that in Ireland one of the reasons 
why it was difficult to get evidence and 
to get juries to convict was the entire 
distrust which the people felt in the Go- 
vernment in all its works; in all its ma- 
gistrates and officials, from the highest 
to the lowest. The people distrusted 
them, and looked for neither justice nor 
fair play, and that feeling prevented 
them giving assistance to the police, be- 
cause they feared that their evidence 
might be used to destroy innocent people. 
This clause would increase that distrust 
and irritation of the people against the 
law and their disinclination to assist the 
Government; and it would widen that 
breach between them and the Govern- 
ment which had been the cause of the 
existing state of things in Ireland. He 
wished to see that breach closed, and the 
Government receiving the confidence of 
the people. But a section such as this, 
which really increased the irresponsible 
power of persons who already had too 
much power, was only doing mischief 
and making the condition of the country 
worse than it was before. 
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Mr. T. C. THOMPSON pointed out ; 
that these depositions might be taken 
behind the back of the person con- | 
cerned; and he wished to propose a 
provision that magistrates should not 
act until notice had been given to the 
person who might be inculpated that 
such proceedings were to be taken. 
It might be that the man had a good 
excuse ; but, under this clause, he would 
have no opportunity of representing that 
excuse. The Government, however, would 
be able to arrest him, and that was a 
proceeding which, he was sure, would 
not be approved of by the Commit- 


tee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he looked upon 
this clause as most peculiarly affecting 
labouring men who could not be in the 
slightest degree suspected of any crime. 
No limitation was fixed as to the time 
during which the recognizances would 
run; but at present the witness was 
bound to attend at the trial on the day 
fixed, and the longest time that could 
elapse in the case of a capital offence 
was three or four months. By this 
clause, however, a witness, who might 
not even be a material witness with 
reference to the crime for which a per- 
son had been arrested, might be bound 
over, not to appear within any certain 
time, but when called upon. Suppose 
an Irish labourer and his family received 
a sum of money from relatives or friends 
in America, as Irish labourers constantly 
did, in order that they might go out to 
America, some person might go to a 
magistrate and say the man who had 
received the money had some evidence 
to give, and that Irish labourer and his 
family might be kept in Ireland for an 
indefinite period. This Bill was to con- 
tinue for three years, and, according to 
the 14th clause, taken in connection with 
the 138th, any person might be bound 
over if an offence had been committed, 
although no person might be charged 
merely upon a policeman’s saying he 
was going to abscond, or was going to 
England to reap the harvest, or had 
received the money to go to America in 
order to earn a better living than he 
could at home. There was not in the 
Bill a more monstrous clause than this, 
and he believed it would keep up against 
the present Government that feeling of 
hostility towards them; and, therefore, 
he was not disposed to vote against 
it, 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 193} 
Noes 37: Majority 156.— (Div. List, 
No. 180.) 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


Clause 15 (Additional constabulary 
force). 

Dr. COMMINS said, as the Com- 
mittee were aware, this clause gave 
power to the Lord Lieutenant, under 
certain circumstances, to increase to any 
extent the Constabulary Force in any 
district. He was about to move an 
Amendment which was intended to act 
as a check to the exercise of that power, 
and which declared that it should only 
be exercised on a Memorial being signed 
by the majority of the magistrates of 
any district to the effect that such in- 
creased Constabulary Force was neces- 
sary. The reason for his Amendment 
was very obvious. The Constabulary, 
as was well known, were in great part 
paid by the cesspayers of the county and 
also of the district, and as, in making 
the county cess, the estimate for the 
Constabulary was made according to the 
district of the county in which the Con- 
stabulary were located, a particular dis- 
trict might be absolutely ruined by hav- 
ing a large extra number of Consta- 
bulary stationed within it—that was to 
say, by sending into a small district, con- 
taining, perhaps, only 500 ratepayers, a 
police force of 200 or 300 extra men. 
Now, his proposal was to check this 
system of taxation without representa- 
tion ; to limit the power which the Lord 
Lieutenant was practically given in this 
sub-section of imposing a pecuniary 
mulct of indefinite amount upon a 
district; that he should be restrained 
from putting this power into execution 
until the magistrates of the district, who 
were intrusted with the preservation of 
peace and order, had made a requisition 
for an additional police force. It would 
not be necessary for him to detain the 
Committee at any length in supportin 
the Amendment. The Committee woul 
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erceive that the magistrates would not 
en a large interest in keeping the rate 
down, or in refraining from advising the 
Lord Lieutenant whenever it might be 
necessary to have an additional police 
force in their district, because they only 
paid on the land in their own occupation, 
and on the farms of such of their ten- 
ants as had contracted themselves out 
of the provisions of the Act of 1870. 
Still, it was to be supposed they would 
take care that no additional rate was 
made unless the peace and order of the 
district required it. He assumed they 
would have a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with the other cesspayers, and 
would be always willing to protect them 
from increased taxation, except in the 
event of it becoming necessary to in- 
crease the Constabulary force in their 
district. He did not see that any ob- 
jection could be made to giving the 
initiative in this matter to the magis- 
trates, who alone could know whether 
the condition of the district with regard 
to erime would warrant an additional 
police force being stationed there. Under 
any circumstances it would be that Re- 
ports would come from them to the Lord 
Lieutenant as to whether it was wanted 
or not; and he had no doubt that, in 
the ordinary course of things, it would 
be at their suggestion that the Lord 
Lieutenant would make this increase of 
Constabulary. Now, he wanted that 
suggestion to be made openly, honestly, 
and above-board. There was no safe- 
guard equal to the safeguard of pub- 
licity, and therefore he saw no reason 
why there should not be publicity with 
regard to this increase of the Constabu- 
lary force. This would afford the best 
guarantee that they would charge them- 
selves with the preservation of the peace, 
and it would at the same time insure 
that they would not unnecessarily advise 
what would undoubtedly cause a large 
amount of annoyance to the people of 
the district. He said annoyance because 
it was notorious that the police inter- 
fered with the people in every act of 
life; and that circumstance would in 
itself be sufficient to cause considerable 
dissatisfaction in the district where it 
took place, quite apart from the fact 
that their presence there would be a 
source of heavy expense. Under these 
circumstances he trusted the Government 
would see their way to accept the Amend- 
ment, which he now begged to move. ' 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 24, after the word “ when,” 
to insert the words “upon a memorial signed 
by a majority of the magistrates in any dis- 
trict.”’—(Dr. Commins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, 
he was afraid that the reasons which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
given for this Amendment were the very 
reasons which rendered it impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to accept it. 
The hon. and learned Member stated that 
the Amendment was intended as a check 
upon the exercise of the powers pro- 
posed to be given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by this clause; but he (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) was of opinion that 
there were no powers in the Bill more 
useful, or which it was more desirable 
should be exercised without the slightest 
check, than the powers in question. The 
great desire with regard to Ireland was 
that a sentiment hostile to crime should 
exist there, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to create a sentiment of hostility to 
crime in those districts where it was 
absent. The object of this clause was 
to create an interest, and a pecuniary 
interest, in Ireland hostile to crime. 
Now the person who would exercise the 
power in this clause was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who would act on such infor- 
mation, from whatever quarter it might 
come, which led him to believe that a 
particular district required an additional 
police force for the preservation of life 
and property within it. But the hon. 
and learned Member for Roscommon 
proposed that this power should not be 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant unless 
upon a Memorial signed by a majority 
of the magistrates of the district, and 
in support of that proposal he argued 
that the magistrates would have a pecu- 
niary interest hostile to the action of the 
clause. As it was difficult to conceive 
anything more opposed than this to the 
intention of the clause from the Govern- 
ment point of view, he was unable to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was impossible 
to understand the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary in any other sense than as an 
attempt to imbue the mind of the Com- 
mittee with the idea that the parties pro- 
posed by the Amendment to be intrusted 
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with the initiative in this matter were 
not in sentiment hostile to crime, but 
were, as a matter of fact, in sympathy 
with it. To bring forward an argument 
of that kind was to show the utter igno- 
rance of the Home Secretary on matters 
connected with the present state of Ire- 
land. One of his objections to the magis- 
trates in Ireland having a voice in this 
initiative was that they had a pecuniary 
interest hostile to the action of the clause. 
But was the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman serious in putting forward that 
argument ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: It was 
not I who put forward the argument. 
It was used by the hon. and learned 
Member in support of his Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had used it by way 
of innuendo. Now, nothing more devoid 
of common sense or common knowledge 
of Ireland could be conceived. There 
was a Member of that House who had 
property in his county from which he 
derived an income of £5,000 or £6,000 
a-year, and the absurdity of this state- 
ment with regard to the magistrates 
would be apparent when it was known 
that on aceount of that property he would 
not be taxed to the amount of 10s. a-year 
in respect of the police; and this was 
due to the fact that the county cess was 
levied upon the occupiers, and not in any 
degree upon the landlords. Ifthemagis- 
trates of the district were so cowardly as 
to be afraid to initiate the proceedings 
to which the clause applied, when it was 
necessary for the preservation of peace 
that they should do so, it would be the 
duty of the Lord Chancellor to remove 
them from the Commission of the Peace. 
He should have thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have 
accepted the Amendment at once, with, 
perhaps, the addition of words to the 
effect that the Memorial signed by the 
magistrates should not be made public 
in order that they might not be held up 
to public opinion for having made known 
to the Lord Lieutenant that an additional 
Constabulary force was necessary in 
their districts. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary as to the im- 
portance of this clause, and at the same 
time he hoped the farmers in Ireland 
would make strong representations to the 
county Members, begging them to give 
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the clause very close attention, because 
its effects would be felt in Ireland for 
years to come. He did not ask the 
county Members to oppose the clause, 
but to see that in the matter of the cost 
of additional police the farmers had fair 
play. He thought the particular Amend- 
ment before the Committee was open to 
some objection, because the clause must 
be read by the light of the sub-section 
of it, and as yet the mode in which the 
tax had to be levied had not been de- 
termined. As the clause stood, the tax 
would be levied solely on the occupiers ; 
but there were two Amendments on the 
Paper for the purpose of regulating its 
incidence. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that all the magistrates were 
not occupiers. Many of them were so, 
although, of course, the great bulk of the 
property was held by landlords who paid 
nothing to the rates. He thought the 
proposal that the magistrates should 
share the responsibility in this matter 
with the Lord Lieutenant was open to 
some objection. He would have been 
willing to have given the initiative over 
to the magistrates, if the money came 
out of the poor rates, because then they 
would only exercise it when it was ab- 
solutely necessary. But, as the matter 
stood, he thought it better that the 
Amendment should not be pressed to a 
division at that stage, in orderthey might 
see whether the cost of the additional 
police was to fall solely on the occupiers ; 
because, if that were the case, he should 
prefer the Bill as it stood. He thought 
a fair adjustment would be that the 
owners should pay one half of the tax, 
and the occupiers the other half; and 
whenthat matter was satisfactorily settled 
he should regard the clause as a useful 
one. For the reasons given he trusted 
the hon. and learned Member would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment were going to take up a proper 
position with regard to this clause. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the adoption of the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common would give the magistrates a 
pecuniary interest in preventing the 
operation of the clause. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
was the argument of the Mover of the 
Amendment, and I said that if it were 
true, it was an argument against the 
Amendment rather than for it. 
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Mr. HEALY said, the Amendment 
proceeded on the assumption that the 
occupiers only paid the rate. The com- 
plaint was that the Government had 
placed the entire amount on the occu- 
 sscogg and left the landlords to go scot- 

8. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that with regard 
to England and Ireland different Con- 
stitutional theories were adopted in that 
House. It had passed into the common- 
places of politics to say that there should 
be no taxation in England without re- 
presentation—that was to say, that those 
who had to pay a tax should have some 
voice in the imposition of it. In dealing 
with Ireland, this axiom was syste- 
matically ignored ; but the object of the 
Amendment was to prevent the principle 
being entirely lost sight of in the present 
instance. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that the very object 
of the clause was to give unlimited 
power to the Lord Lieutenant. Accord- 
ing to the theory of politics in this 
country, as he had learned it, there 
should be no arbitrary Executive power 
exercised by any one person. But the 
object of the Government from the be- 
ginning to the end was to give arbitrary 
and irresponsible power to someone in 
Ireland, whether in the case of the police, 
the magistracy, or the Lord Lieutenant. 
That was the view of these great apostles 
of liberty for opposing which, in that 
House, Irish Members were to be re- 
buked in the sight of the whole world. 
But the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s theory of human nature was still 
more extraordinary than his theory of 
liberty. It was that, by giving the 
people of a district an interest against 
the commission of crime, their sym- 
pathies would be opposed to its com- 
mission, and they would do something 
to prevent it. Why, no argument had 
been more often repeated in that House 
than the argument that the crimes 
occurring in Ireland were not done by 
people resident in the district where they 
were committed. What, then, became of 
the argument just put forward by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite? If the people of the district 
had anything to do with the crime com- 
mitted there—if they promoted it, and 
shielded the criminals, then there might 
be something in the argument. But it 
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committed by strangers to the district ; 
that the people of the district were free 
from complicity in it; and that was 
the foundation of the provisions of this, 
as well as the Coercion Acts of former 
times. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that there was some 
amount of sympathy with crime in 
certain parts of Ireland, and that it was 
necessary to create a sympathy of an 
opposite kind. To that he replied that 
the people of Ireland understood what 
was impartial justice and what was re- 
tributive justice, and, further, that there 
was no people in the world who resented 
more the imposition of unjust and mis- 
placed punishment. This was a clause 
which placed a mulct on the people for 
crimes committed in their district of 
which they were entirely innocent. 

THe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. and learned Member was dis- 
cussing the clause, and not the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he was discuss- 
ing the clause in relation to the Amend- 
ment. He said it was avowedly penal 
in its object. It imposed a fine upon 
persons most of whom must be innocent, 
and all of whom might be innocent. 
The probable effect of all this would be 
that the clause would be resented; that 
the Government who put it in motion 
would be detested, and that a sympathy 
would be created for the people who 
committed crime in Ireland. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, Irish Mem- 
bers had no other object than to im- 
prove the Bill wherever it was possible. 
But with regard to this Amendment, 
he thought the power of the clause 
had better be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant than by the magistrates. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Member 
would not persevere with his proposal. 

Mr. SYNAN said, they had been 
really discussing the next clause on the 
Amendment before the Committee. If 
it were the case that the magistrates in 
Ireland were the representatives of the 
taxpayers, that would go some way in 
support of the Amendment, but not far 
enough. If the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) were accepted, then the 
magistrates of Ireland, like the occu- 
piers, would be interested in preventing 
the introduction of additional police in 
their district if there were no necessity 
for it. He appealed to the hon. and 
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learned Member for Roscommon to post- 
pone his Amendment until the Report, 
and then, if the Amendments referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway were accepted in the meantime, 
there would be a strong argument in its 
favour. As they were placed, the matter 
was really being argued in the dark. 
From his own knowledge of the country, 
he did not think, in the present state of 
things, the magistrates ought to be in- 
trusted with the power claimed for them, 
because they would be able to get ad- 
ditional police whenever they applied 
for them, and at the same time get off 
scot-free in the matter of paying for 
them. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken appeared 
to misapprehend the real point of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon. It would 
appear from the view expressed by the 
hon. Member for Limerick that the 
object of the Amendment was to sub- 
stitute the discretion of the magistrates 
for that of the Lord Lieutenant. But 
that was not so. It was simply proposed 
that the discretion should be exercised 
first by the magistrates and secondly by 
the Lord Lieutenant. The discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant would remain pre- 
cisely where it was if the Amendment 
were adopted, and would operate as a 
guard just as much if the clause were 
amended as if it remained in its present 
form. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the Home Se- 
cretary seemed to appreciate his Amend- 
ment better than his hon. Friend’s, who 
asked him to withdraw it, and he was 
inclined to take his opinion in preference. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he thought 
the Amendment was right in principle, 
and, with a slight alteration in the 
words used, would provide a useful 
check upon the exercise of the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant; and he could 
not understand upon what principle it 
was opposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, except it was upon the one 
principle of ignoring all Irish opinion 
with regard to Irish affairs. The Go- 
vernment had, unfortunately, acted upon 
that principle throughout the entire pro- 
gress of the Bill, and they seemed quite 
prepared to continue that policy. He 
asked who were better calculated to give 
information to the Lord Lieutenant upon 
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trates, who were dwellers in the district 
and were thoroughly acquainted with 
the people there? No persons could 
know better than they whether there 
was reason or not for sending an addi- 
tional police force into their districts. 
It appeared to him that it should not be 
left to the arbitrary will of the Lord 
Lieutenant that this crushing tax, inci- 
dent to the employment of those addi- 
tional police, should be imposed on the 
district. The initiative should be in- 
trusted to the magistrates. The clause 
could easily be so worded that a discre- 
tionary power should be left in the Lord 
Lieutenant to act or not, as he thought 
right, on the representation of the ma- 
gistrates. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there should be no misunderstanding 
about this Amendment, and the effect it 
would have upon the clause were it 
adopted. He entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Callan) who said 
that it would place an absolute veto in 
the hands of the magistrates. Anyone 
capable of reading the language of an 
Act of Parliament, or who regarded the 
grammatical construction of the clause 
as it would be if the Amendment were 
adopted, must see that the Amendment 
made a Memorial, to be signed by the 
magistrates, a condition precedent to 
the exercise of the power of the clause 
by the Lord Lieutenant. That being 
so, the arguments of the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the Committee 
were beside the mark. The question 
was, were the magistrates to be the per- 
sons who were to have the initiative, 
and so prevent the clause coming into 
operation ? 

Mr. MARUM said, he had attended 
lately two meetings of magistrates in 
different counties held by public requisi- 
tion, the object of them being to deter- 
mine whether or not there should be an 
additional police force in the county ; 
and he was prepared to admit that the 
power of the magistrates, claimed by the 
Amendment, was in the nature of a veto, 
because in the cases referred to, without 
the sanction of the magistrates, the 
County Inspector was not warranted in 
increasing the number of the Constabu- 
lary. Therefore, he thought the hon. 
and learned Member for Roscommon 
had placed a perfectly legitimate Amend- 
ment before the Committee. He had 
an Amendment on the Paper to the 
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effect that the Grand Juries should be 
the organs of taxation, and he certainly 
preferred that mode of dealing with the 
matter to that proposed by the clause ; 
but, without pursuing that question, he 
repeated that his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment was most reasonable, and ought 
to receive the favourable attention of the 
Government. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he had great 
respect for the authority of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
He had correctly stated the true ques- 
tion involved in the Amendment, but 
had certainly given no reason against its 
adoption. Werethe Committeeto assume 
that the Irish magistrates, so highly 
extolled at times by the Government, 
would be on the side of disorder, and 
improperly prevent the clause coming 
into operation? Was well - informed 
local opinion to be of no weight in Ire- 
land? Who would guide the discre- 
tion of a Lord Lieutenant who came to 
that country ignorant of Irish affairs? 
Probably he would have to act upon the 
advice of those wholly unacquainted 
with the country. For anything he knew 
to the contrary, the Home Secretary him- 
self, who knew nothing of Ireland, who 
had never been there, and who, pos- 
sibly, if subjected to examination, could 
not name the Irish counties, might ap- 
pear in the character of adviser to the 
Lord Lieutenant. As the clause stood, 
its powers were to be exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant without the slightest 
local control, and in nowise guided by 
Irish opinion, being brought to bear 
upon him ; and, if for that reason alone, 
he should support the Amendment as 
far as it went, with the knowledge that 
if it were adopted it would be easy for 
the Committee afterwards to regulate the 
remainder of the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) had misapprehended the 
effect of the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Roscommon. What 
did the clause say in its present form ?— 


““When it appears to the Lord Lieutenant, 
from time to time, that by reason of the exist- 
ence or apprehension of crime and outrage in 
any district, the numbers of constabulary ordi- 
narily employed in such district are not suffi- 
cient, he may order additional constabulary to 
be employed in such district.” 


That was to say, that the decision in 
Mr. Marum 
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this matter was left to the undivided 
will of the Lord Lieutenant, who, as the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny stated, knew 
nothing about the matter. The Lord 
Lieutenant would be assisted probably 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who, 
he believed, also knew nothing at all 
about Ireland until his recent appoint- 
ment to Office; and these two Gentlemen 
were to decide, upon the whisper, per- 
haps, of some particular individual, 
whether or not a certain district in Ire- 
land was to be heavily taxed. He con- 
tended that if it were known that the 
addition to the Constabulary force in 
the district would not be made without 
the magistrates first memorialized the 
Lord Lieutenant, a certain amount of 
public opinion would be brought to bear 
upon the magistrates, and this would 
make their decision something more or 
less of an honest character. The Home 
Secretary had truly said that this pro- 
posal constituted a veto upon the action 
of the Lord Lieutenant; but it would 
operate to the extent of enabling him to 
act only upon the representation of the 
magistrates, although, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick had pointed out, the 
Lord Lieutenant would not be bound to 
send the additional police force, even if 
the magistrates recommended it, in which 
case he would probably act upon evi- 
dence or official information derived from 
other quarters. He was quite unable to 
see why the Government objected to this 
Amendment, which, were they to adopt 
it, would only amount to an expression 
of confidence on their part in the local 
magistrates, who, however, he was bound 
to say, did not possess the confidence of 
the Irish people. 

Dr. COMMINS said, this question 
lay in a nutshell. LEither the Lord 
Lieutenant would issue his mandate to 
send additional police without the con- 
sent of the magistrates or with it. He 
would like to know whether it was the 
intention of the Government that, if the 
majority of the magistrates were against 
having an additional posse of police, the 
police would, nevertheless, be billeted 
on the district ? 

CotoneL. COLT HURST said, he 
hoped the Government would not give 
way on the question before the Com- 
mittee. This discretion was not desired 
by the Irish magistrates, and the exer- 
cise of it would, in his opinion, be most 
unpopular in Ireland, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he thought that 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just spoken was a fair type of the Irish 
magistrates, who were always ready to 
evade their duty. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 23; 
Noes 78: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 181.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he proposed to 
move the omission of words in this clause 
which allowed the Lord Lieutenant to 
order an additional police force to any 
district upon the mere apprehension of 
crime being committed there. The first 
portion of the clause ran thus— 

‘‘When it appears to the Lord Lieutenant, 
from time to time, that by reason of the exist- 
ence or apprehension of crime and outrage in 
any district, the numbers of the constabulary 
ordinarily employed in such district are not 
sufficient, he may order additional constabulary 
to be employed in such district, and for that 
urpose may, from time to time, add to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary such officers and men 
(if any) as he thinks necessary.”’ 

It would be apparent to the Committee 
that the object of his Amendment was 
to make the actual existence of crime in 
a district precedent to the exercise of 
the authority conferred by the clause. 
“‘ Apprehension’ was a very vague 
term. It might be well-founded or ill- 
founded ; to-day it might appear to be 
founded on fact, and to-morrow to be 
without a fragment of truth to justify it. 
When the Committee considered the 
ruinous consequences which would fol- 
low the exercise of this power, he be- 
lieved they would agree that it ought 
not to be exercised except on the most 
clear and undeniable facts. By virtue 
of this clause the Lord Lieutenant could 
add to the number of the Constabulary 
employed in a district; he could spread 
them over a country or concentrate them 
upon a townland, and moreover, for the 
purpose of the clause, he could add to 
the total strength of the Constabulary 
Force by enlisting therein new men and 
officers, which meant that the Constabu- 
lary Force was to be permanently 
strengthened, and that the additional 
force sent to the counties was likely to 
be saddled on them for a considerable 
time. Furthermore, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant might fix the limit of the area in 
which that charge was to be levied ; he 
might make it a county or a townland, 
and he might exempt any landlord, or 
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agent, or bailiff, he pleased. The Lord 
Lieutenant might, in fact, limit the pay- 
ment of the tax to even 10 or 12 families ; 
he might send 100 extra policemen into 
a district where there were only a dozen 
families, and throw the whole burden of 
the support of those extra Constabulary 
upon that small number of families. He 
(Mr. Sexton) knew a case in County 
Sligo where 11 families had been called 
upon to support a body of extra police 
sent into the townland; and he knew 
that those families would have been 
brought to permanent ruin had it not 
been for voluntary assistance extended 
to them. What he objected to was that 
this might be a permanent or long-con- 
tinued charge on the people at the mere 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. After 
the police had been sent into a district, 
it might turn out that the apprehension 
had been false; therefore, he hoped the 
Government would have no reason to 
resist this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
25, to leave out the words ‘‘ or appre- 
hension.”—( Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the only point in this Amendment 
was whether the powers of the clause 
were to be exercised on the actual com- 
mission of crime only, or on the commis- 
sion of crime and on the apprehension 
of crime. He must object to the notion 
that the Lord Lieutenant would be 
actuated by any malignant desire to 
ruin particular families, or to introduce 
Constabulary where he did not think 
they were necessary. He assumed the 
Lord Lieutenant would act as anybody in 
aresponsible position would act—namely, 
on the best information he had. The 
question was—was the employment of 
an additional force of policemen in a 
district to be postponed until crime had 
been committed, which, according to 
this Amendment, alone could justify it ? 
That was not the view of the Govern- 
ment. He remembered it used to be the 
law in Scotland that a man could not be 
punished for the action of his dog until 
it had bitten somebody. That law was 
now altered, and it was time it should 
be, because no one could desire that a 
man’s dog should bite an individual be- 
fore the man was responsible for its 
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actions. What was the tendency of this 
Amendment? It was that no actual 
crime should have been committed in a 
district before the district was made 
liable in the way proposed in the clause. 
The Government wished to make the 
district responsible for the prospect, as 
well as for the commission, of crime, and 
they believed that in proposing such a 
thing they were proposing nothing un- 
reasonable or unfair. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he might men- 
tion a particuler case which occurred in 
the county he represented (Roscommon). 
He believed that that was one of the 
districts in which there had been no 
agrarian crime at any time. In spite of 
that, however, the Lord Lieutenant last 
winter sent down 50 police and military, 
and charged their expenses upon the 
people. There were not more than 60 
voters in the whole place, so that there 
was one policeman to each family. How 
was the apprehension to be measured ? 
Whose apprehension was it to be? By 
whose instructions and under whose 
direction, or on whose opinion, was the 
Lord Lieutenant to act? He would cer- 
tainly like to hear that the quartering 
of police on the people would take place 
on something tangible, and not upon 
mere apprehension founded upon they 
knew not what. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the question was, 
whether the Lord Lieutenant was to act 
on the apprehension of crime or upon 
the existence of crime. The question 
naturally arose, what were the powers 
which the Lord Lieutenant wasto exercise, 
and whether they were powers which 
should be exercised in view of the exist- 
ence of crime. What he (Mr. Sexton) 
wanted was this—that unless there be 
actual crime existing extra police should 
not be charged upon the people. Appre- 
hension of crime might be fairly dealt 
with by the ordinary powers of the Con- 
stabulary. What he was afraid of was 
that the powers of this clause would be 
brought into operation in so elaborate a 
manner, and the stay of the police would 
be so prolonged, and the burden on the 
district might be much in excess of what 
the apprehension would justify. He did 
not intend to convey that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would act malignantly; but he 
could conceive that this clause would be 
brought into operation in consequence 
of want of thought. He knew a case 
where ruin was brought to several 
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families by reason of want of thought. 
The case he had already referred to was 
that in which 11 poor families were 
saddled with the sum of £100 for the 
maintenance of extra police, because, as 
it afterwards turned out, a man had 
come into the townland and bitten a 
bailiff’s ear off. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought that where crime existed it 
would be fair for the Government to 
send an increased Constabulary force ; 
but it would not be fair to charge the 
expenses upon the locality. It would 
be certainly very unjust to charge the 
expenses of that force upon the locality 
in case of apprehension of crime, because 
the apprehension might prove to be un- 
founded. Surely it was not contended 
that people should be heavily fined for 
an unfounded apprehension of crime ; if 
they were so fined, they would have no 
remedy under the clause. If the Govern- 
ment had only apprehension of crime, 
let them send an increased Constabulary 
force at the public expense; but, unless 
the existence of crime in a locality were 
proved, unless the necessity for an ex- 
tra force were demonstrated, he did not 
see why people of the locality should be 
visited by a heavy pecuniary fine. It 
was well known that there were such 
things as unreasonable apprehensions. 
The Committee well knew there had 
been unreasonable panics in this country 
and in every other country ; unreason- 
able and groundless panics and appre- 
hensions arose from time to time; they, 
however, passed away and no harm re- 
sulted. Great harm would be done to 
many poor districts in Ireland by unrea- 
sonableapprehensions. The people would 
have no remedy, the fine would be im- 
posed upon them, and the Government 
would levy it by the aid of the Constabu- 
lary and military at their disposal. They 
would exact this pecuniary fine for which 
there was no justification or occasion. 
He was not going to admit that in any 
case it was a just principle—he believed 
it was not—to levy the cost of an extra 
police force upon a particular district. 
Whatever grounds there might be in the 
minds of some hon. Members for fining a 
district in which crime was prevalent, 
there was no just ground whatever for 
fining a district upon the ground of mere 
apprehension of crime, apprehension 
which, as a general rule, turned out to 
be totally unfounded. He wondered how 
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the Home Secretary could refuse this 


very fair and reasonable Amendment. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he thought that 
this clause—and in speaking with regard 
to the present Amendment he should 
speak generally upon the clause, because 
he thought that the word ‘“ apprehen- 
sion” must be taken in connection with 
the rest of the clause as well as other 
clauses which gave power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to grant compensation in 
eases of murder and maimings—was 
exceedingly well calculated to increase 
the difficulties of the Government in 
Ireland, and alienate people still further 
from the side of law and order in that 
country. He would like to give the 
Committee one or two practical examples 
of the way in which he thought this 
clause would be likely to work; in fact, 
they had reason to believe that the 
clause was already in operation in some 
of the districts. There was at present 
going on in Ireland a labourers’ move- 
ment, which had not up to now assumed 
very large proportions, but which was 
likely to assume considerable proportions 
during the coming autumn and winter. 
A clause of this kind, by which fines 
were inflicted upon the ratepayers in a 
district in consequence of the appre- 
hension of outrage, and in consequence 
of the actual commission of outrage, 
furnished an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to the non-ratepayers to commit 
outrage in cases where they thought an 
advantage might be reaped from them. 
The labourers in Ireland were not rate- 
payers. Suppose that in a certain dis- 
trict—and he felt that now he was 
speaking freely, because he knew that 
not very much of what was said in Com- 
mittee was reported in Ireland—suppose 
the labourers in certain districts asked 
the farmers to give them an advance in 
wages, or a plot of ground with a cot- 
tage, as they were now doing, and sup- 
pose a certain number of farmers in a 
certain district refused to give that 
ground, and a certain number of other 
farmers agreed to give the ground. A 
clause of this kind would furnish an 
almost irresistible temptation to those 
persons who were not ratepayers, and 
who had nothing to fear from the 
action of this clause, to commit outrages 
or to create the apprehension of outrage, 
and give cause to the local Constabulary 
authorities to induce the Lord Lieutenant 
to send an extra police force, and in that 
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way put a fine on the farmers who re- 
fused to grant them their concessions. 
Without any strike of work whatever, a 
clause of this kind would give over- 
whelming power to the non-ratepayers 
in Ireland to serve their own ends in 
case dispute might arise between them- 
selves and their employers. It was per- 
fectly gratuitous to bring in clauses of 
this kind. They were founded upon the 
experience of Ireland at the end of last 
Session. They had never proved effec- 
tual, and they would not prove effectual 
now. He feared, owing to complications 
which had arisen in Ireland in connection 
with this labourers’ movement, that such 
clauses might actually be taken advan- 
tage of by one section for the purpose 
of punishing another section. 

Mr. METGE said, it was proposed to 
leave out the words “‘ or apprehension,” 
and, as he understood the argument of 
the Home Secretary, it was that this 
clause should be made use of to prevent 
crime, to employ an increased number 
of police, and thus prevent outrage and 
crime in any particular district. Last 
winter it pleased the magistrates in the 
county he represented (Meath) to appre- 
hend crime to a very great extent. What 
was the consequence? A meeting of 
magistrates was called by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county. Some 50 or 60 
magistrates attended, of whom he (Mr. 
Metge) happened to be one, and, with 
the exception of himself, the meeting 
was unanimous in favour of the employ- 
ment of an extra police force in the 
county. He had the temerity to stand 
up and ask the County Inspector if he 
had any grounds to go upon for asking 
for this extra police force, which practi- 
cally meant a fine on the ratepayers of 
the county, and he said he had not. He 
also asked if the county was in its 
normal state, if the County Inspector 
had any figures on which to go, and he 
said he had not. He (Mr. Metge) really 
pitied the County Inspector at the time, 
so lamentable was the position of this 
military ruler of the county. An extra 
police force, however, was sent down, 
and the consequence was that the rates 
of the county were now higher than they 
had ever been for years. What did 
those very same magistrates do on a 
subsequent occasion ? Within one month 
of that meeting he (Mr. Metge) was op- 
posed to his brother magistrates again. 
He opposed the granting of public- 
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house licences, but all the others voted 
for the licences, contrary to the advice 
of the parish priest and of the Pro- 
testant clergymen of the district. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he must ask 
the hon. Member to keep to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. METGE said, he had no wish to 
transgress ; but in the interests of the 
ratepayers he felt that the words “or 
apprehension ” ought to be omitted from 
the clause. He wished to know whe- 
ther the apprehension of crime upon 
which the Lord Lieutenant would pro- 
ceed would, as a rule, be founded on 
better or more solid grounds than was 
the case in the county of Meath, where 
the people were now submitted to a 
heavy tax in consequence of the extra 
police force quartered upon them? If 
he thought that the retention of the 
words proposed to be left out would be 
effectual for the repression of crime, he 
would certainly not oppose them ; but 
he knew the words would be absolutely 
ineffectual, and therefore he should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. MARUM said, that many of the 
objections might possibly be removed if 
the Home Secretary would consent to 
the insertion of some qualifying words ; 
for instance, he thought it would be 
well if the clause were to read, ‘‘ by 
reason of the existence or apprehension, 
founded upon townland information, of 
crime.” 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 106; 
Noes 30: Majority 76.— (Div. List, 
No. 182.) 


Amendment proposed, in page, 7, line 
26, to leave out ‘‘ numbers,”’ and insert 
“number.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY proposed to leave out 
the word “ ordinarily,” in line 26. The 
point of this Amendment was that the 
Lord Lieutenant made use of his pro- 
clamation to increase or decrease the 
number of Constabulary allowed him by 
the law. What he wanted was not that 
the practice of the Lord Lieutenant 
should be followed, but that the Statute 
which provided the police should be fol- 
lowed. He did not think it was asking 
too much of the Government that they 
should declare that no more Consta- 
bulary should be supplied in any dis- 
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trict than the ordinary number as at 
present provided by the law. It might 
happen that the number of ordinary 
Constabulary employed in any district 
might be 100, whereas the number pro- 
vided by law would be 200; and what 
the Government proposed was, to throw 
the expense of 200 men upon an entire 
district by sending in an additional 100 
men under the Lord Lieutenant’s war- 
rant. Although the full complement 
of police in any district might be 200 
men, and the Government only sent in 
100, the district would be compelled to 
pay for the whole. That involved a 
very important question, and he hoped 
the Government would show a desire to 
deal frankly, not merely with the Com- 
mittee, but with the country. The people 
of Ireland had a great objection to pay- 
ing for more police than were supposed 
to be necessary; but under this clause 
the people would have no security upon 
that point. The people of Ireland did 
not manage the police as the people of 
England did, for the Irish Force was 
entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, there ought to be 
words inserted in the Bill providing 
that the Government should send in 
no police over the complement ordi- 
narily allowed by law, until that num- 
ber had been worked up to its fullest 
extent. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 26, to leave out the word 
“‘ordinarily,’’ and insert the words “ at present 
by law authorised to be.’’—( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ordinarily’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this clause had been framed with this 
view—It assumed that a district re- 
quired in ordinary times, apart from 
such disturbance as had unfortunately 
prevailed in some parts of Ireland for 
several years, a certain number of 
police. If in any particular district in 
the county the prevalence or the appre- 
hension of crime required an additional 
force of police, it would be very unfair 
to charge that increase of police on the 
whole county, or that portion which 
might be entirely denuded of crime. 
The additional charge ought to fall on 
the particular district which necessitated 
that augmentation of the police force. 
That was the principle of the clause. 
The hon. Member said, supposing the 
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full complement was not made up, it 


‘should be made up, and then the charge 


would fall on the whole county, the 
greater part of which was interested in 
the matter. But suppose there was a 
deficiency to be made up, and one- 
fourth of the district only was dis- 
turbed, the remaining three - fourths 
being in the ordinary condition, it would 
be unfair that this additional force 
should be charged generally, and the 
whole county be compelled to pay for 
one-fourth of the county. That one- 
fourth, and that alone, ought to pay. 
The number of police ordinarily em- 
ployed in such districts were not suffi- 
cient in the event of disturbance. He 
would take the case of a county ordi- 
narily in an undisturbed state, and re- 
quiring only, say, four-fifths of the 
whole quota of the Constabulary; if one 
part of that district required an increase 
of Constabulary, whether it was up to 
its full complement or not, the charge 
must be put on the disturbed part of the 
district, and not on the whole county. 
That seemed to be a just principle, and 
was a strong ingredient in favour of the 
district not disturbed. From both points 
of view the Government must adhere to 
that principle, and could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment to line 27 which, he thought, 
raised this question more clearly, and he 
wished to know whether he would be 
able to put that Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford’s Amendment is rejected 
the hon. and gallant Member’s Amend- 
ment cannot be put. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had no wish to 
stand in the way of the hon. and gallant 
Member, who understood the question 
better than he did, and he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coronet NOLAN said, his Amend- 
ment raised the question in a much more 
definite form than the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. To show how the pre- 
sent system operated, he would read an 
extract from a Report of a Committee 
which satin 1872 upon the Constabulary 
Forces, chiefly with regard to pay and 
promotion. That Report stated that the 
expense of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
was now borne partly by the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and partly by local rates ; 
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but the scale laid down in 1848 fixed the 
number of men assigned to each ero | 
in Ireland, the entire expense of whic 
was thrown on the Consolidated Fund, 
and the cost of any number of Constabu- 
lary beyond the number which the county 
required was met partly by local rates. 
If his Amendment was not adopted, the 
Government could override the whole 
arrangement. It was settled in 1848 
that each county should be made respon- 
sible for a certain number of men. If 
one part of a county was disturbed, the 
Constabulary were concentrated in that 
part of the county, and if the county 
required no more than 300 constables it 
paid ; but if it required 320, then it was 
charged with the cost of the extra 20. 
The Home Secretary said he wished the 
district to be charged, and not the county, 
and his Amendment did not go against 
that view ; but it was most unfair, in the 
case of a county which had only 280 
men of the 300 to which it was entitled, 
to charge the county with 40 or 50 extra 
men. In past years questions and remon- 
strances upon the Constabulary were re- 
peatedly addressed to the Government 
when the counties were being charged 
with extra Constabulary, although they 
had not got their fullcomplement. The 
word ‘‘ordinarily”’ was exposed to a 
certain amount of question. It might 
mean what was laid down by the law, 
and that would imply the regulation 
number ; but the Home Secretary took a 
different view. The result would be con- 
stant remonstrance and Petitions in the 
same way as before, and the matter 
would be a growing grievance in the 
minds of the people against the Govern- 
ment, who, they would say, were acting 
unfairly in requiring the counties which 
had not their full quota to pay for extra 
men. If the Amendment was passed, 
the Government would be able to charge 
the district; but they would first have 
to concentrate the men in the disturbed 
districts. He hoped the Government 
would adopt the Amendment, because 
there was great difficulty in regard to 
these Constabulary arrangements, and if 
they refused the Amendment, the people 
of Ireland would entertain bitter feel- 
ings against the Government which 
would not be easily allayed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 27, after the word ‘‘ sufficient,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ and when the constabulary 
in the county of which the district forms part 
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are alreadyup to the full establishment for that 
county.”’—(Colonel Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) 
observed, with reference to the view put 
forward by the last speaker, that the 
county of Cork measured about 85 miles 
from east to west, and 50 from north to 
south, and if a district was disturbed-— 
a remote district, say, 50 miles away— 
would, according to the view of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, have to pay for 
the police. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had adduced arguments in sup- 
port of his Amendment which appeared 
to be rather contradictory. He had laid 
down the principle that because a county 
was a unit the Committee ought not to 
make any other unit, and so, if a dis- 
turbance took place in another part of 
the county, persons 50 miles distant 
would have to pay, because the county 
was a unit. He could not see the justice 
of that view. It had been stated that 
the theory of this clause was that if the 
ordinary force of Constabulary was suffi- 
cient to preserve peace in any particular 
district, then, if through an outbreak, or 
the apprehension of an outbreak of 
crime, additional constables were re- 
quired, the innocent portions of the 
county should not be taxed; but that 
the guilty district requiring the addi- 
tional police should pay for their cost. 
As a matter of abstract justice there 
could be nothing fairer than that. It 
appeared to him that the law at present 
was this. The entire Constabulary Force 
was a free Force, borne by the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and divided every five years 
among the counties of Ireland; and if, 
during five years, any force was not com- 
plete, it was only owing to an illness, 
death, or retirement. Except for that, 
every county had a force which was 
sufficient on all ordinary occasions to 
preserve the peace. The force was again 
divided, not by law, but by arrange- 
ment, amongst the different parts of the 
county where they were necessary. Why 
should the south of a county pay for 
the police necessary to keep the peace 
in the north of the county? He did 
not think that it was fair, or that it 
would recommend itself to the Com- 
mittee. The theory of the case was 
that if a district required additional 
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constables through an outbreak, those 
who had brought about that state of 
things should take the consequence, and 
bear the expense. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, a 
few years ago he had made ineffectual 
appeals to the then Irish Government to 
remedy the very grievance of which the 
hon. and gallant Member complained. 
For several years the county of Mayo 
was subject to charge of £1,500 a-year 
for extra police, although at no period 
had the county possessed its full quota. 
To bring the matter to a distinct point 
he wanted to know what security the 
Government would offer that no such 
injustice should be repeated in that or 
any other county? His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway did not 
contend for relieving the guilty district 
from the consequences of crime, but all 
he insisted upon was that there should 
be an equal distribution. Toshow how 
the matter might work he would take 
his own county—that of Mayo—because 
that county was denuded of its regula- 
tion number of police, and that district 
might be open to the commission of 
crime. If the guardians of the peace 
were withdrawn from certain districts to 
that extent the commission of crime 
might be facilitated, and crime having 
been facilitated in a county not provided 
with its full quota, it was now proposed 
to make that district responsible for 
crime. He thought a more rational 
view would be this—that the Govern- 
ment should take care, first, that each 
county had its full quota, and then if 
crime broke out it should be held re- 
sponsible. The absence of the full quota 
was not so much a matter of accident, 
because for several years there had been 
a deficiency in that respect in his county, 
and because the Government were not 
amenable to any appeal from mere Irish 
Members the county had suffered from 
that deficiency. The Grand Jury had 
presented resolution after resolution pro- 
testing against that injustice; and what 
he now wanted to know was what 
guarantee the Government would give 
against such injustice being repeated ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) re- 
plied that the guarantee would be that 
the Force should be divided every five 
years amongst the counties, and the 
quotas distributed to each county would 
be maintained, except for vacancies 
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caused by death or other circumstances, 
which, of course, must always occur 
among such bodies of men. 

CotonEL COLTHURST said, that in 
a district of the county of Cork, owing 
to the absence of all outrage, the police 
force had been reduced to a minimum. 
In consequence of that, night patrolling 
was suspended and ‘‘ Moonlight” opera- 
tions began. According to the Attorney 
General for Ireland, extra police would 
have to be sent into that district, and 
the farmers would have to pay for what 
was caused by the authorities removing 
the police. He objected to the whole 
principle of charging particular districts; 
he would rather charge the whole county 
than inflict an enormous fine on some 
townland where the people might be 
totally innocent of the crimes committed. 
He thought the Government were in 
justice bound to see that the police was 
up te its full quota before charging any 
district for a single extra man. 

CotoneL NOLAN, referring to the 
statement of the Attorney General for 
Ireland as to the vacancies in the Con- 
stabulary, said, it appeared from a Re- 
turn up to 1873 that the force in the 
county of Antrim was 30 below its 
strength ; Mayo, 57; Tipperary, 58 ; and 
there were only two counties in which 
the force was above its strength, one 
to the extent of 14 and another by 
one man. Unless his Amendment were 
adopted, districts or counties in Ireland 
might be charged to the extent of 
£10,000 or £15,000 a-year for extra 
police. The Government would lose 
nothing by the acceptance of his Amend- 
ment; and, while they lost nothing, 
they would show the people that though 
they were determined to strike hard, 
they were at the same time determined 
to strike fairly. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he really 
could not see what reasonable objec- 
tion the Government could have to this 
Amendment. There had been no fairer 
proposal made to the Government during 
the whole progress of the Bill. He (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) had had a similar Amend- 
ment on the Paper, but he supposed it 
was decided by the division on the pre- 
sent proposal. The hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Nolan) did not propose 
that where extra police had been brought 
into a district that district should be 
freed altogether from expense, but what 
he proposed was that nothing should be 
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charged to that district if the county in 
which it was situated had a sufficient 
quota—that was to say, before any dis- 
trict was charged with any extra taxation 
the whole county should have the num- 
ber of police allowed to it bylaw. If 
there was a district that had 40 police, 
the majority of whom had nothing to 
do, 10 of them could be sent down to 
another district that might require the 
services of extra police, instead of the 
authorities having to get them from 
Dublin. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary did not 
seem to understand the matter at all, 
because he said it would be unfair to 
charge a county with what was required 
for a particular district. But this they 
did not ask, because when a county had 
its full quota they did not object to the 
district being charged with the cost of 
maintaining its extra police. The At- 
torney General for Ireland had stated 
that innocent people should not be asked 
to pay for the guilty, and in saying that 
he seemed to be labouring under the 
mistake made by the Home Secretary— 
he seemed to think that hon. Members 
from Ireland wished to have the county 
pay for the extra police sent into one of 
its districts. But that was notso. There 
was nothing whatever unreasonable in 
the proposition of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan), and if the Go- 
vernment understood it thoroughly he 
did not think they could object to it. 
He trusted they would reconsider their 
decision. 

Carrain AYLMER said, he had sup- 
ported the Government in dealing with 
almost every Amendment under this Bill, 
believing that, under a capable Govern- 
ment, with such stringent powers as 
those contained in the measure, Ireland, 
which wasin such a lamentable condition, 
could be well governed. In the present 
measure, however, the Government were 
endeavouring to deal with an unknown 
quantity. The word “ordinarily” in 
the clause was to be decided on the mere 
ipse dixit of one man. The number pre- 
scribed by the Statute, however, was a 
fixed number. He (Captain Aylmer) was 
impressed with the view of the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Nolan), 
and he believed that it would be better 
for the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment, which defined the number of police 
over and above which any particular 
district should be charged. If the num- 
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ber allowed to any particular district 
were exceeded, then that district should 
be called upon to pay for it. It would 
be dangerous to leave in the word “ or- 
dinarily,” because it would only raise 
difficult questions, the ordinary number 
of police being sometimes one thing and 
sometimes another. He considered that 
the Amendment would be a great im- 
provement to the clause. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, it seemed 
to him that the argument used by 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Nolan) was a perfectly fair one—namely, 
that no charge should be made upon a 
county for extra police until the full 
quota, subject to the casualties which 
had been referred to, had been supplied 
to that county. The usual allowance 
for casualties should be from 5 to 10 per 
cent. The general principle of the 
Amendment seemed to him perfectly 
fair. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, as he understood it, the only ques- 
tion before the Committee was a ques- 
tion of fact. What he was informed was 
that the only deficiency in the number 
of men prescribed by Statute was that 
owing to casualties. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, 
was he to understand from hon. Mem- 
bers that it was not—that it was over 
and above that? He was quite pre- 
pared to carry out what the Committee 
seemed to desire, and that it should be 
necessary for the county to have its full 
quota, making the ordinary deduction 
for casualties, before a district was 
charged with extra police. The Govern- 
ment would have no objection to accepi 
the Amendment, subject to the limita- 
tion as to casualties. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he was willing 
to accept the modification, if casualties 
were properly regulated. A policeman 
disabled by sickness was fairly a casualty. 
There was nothing more common than 
for a commandant to take a man for his 
servant and put him down asa casualty, 
or to return the men in the band and 
the mess waiters as casualties. He had 
no objection to ordinary casualties, but 
he objected to things of this kind being 
done. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the better plan would be to bring up 
the Amendment on Report. He was 
quite prepared to admit that a man who 
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was taken by an officer as his servant, 
or a man who was taken on to wait at 
mess, could not fairly be regarded as a 
casualty. It should be borne in mind 
that a casualty might not be able to be 
released for a week or two, until the 
man who was to take his place had gone 
through sufficient drill to enable him to 
do so. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he trusted that 
this question would not be allowed to 
stand over. It seemed to him that it 
would be perfectly ridiculous to insert 
simply the words suggested by the At- 
torney General. They would be too 
vague and uncertain in their meaning 
to correct the abuses that at present 
existed. The Amendment, as it was 
proposed, seemed to him to be perfectly 
right in itself, and the Attorney General 
for Ireland must have been absent when 
the hon. and gallant Member for tho 
County of Galway (Colonel Nolan) de- 
livered his speech. What was the law 
in Ireland? There was a statutory obli- 
gation at the present moment on the Go- 
vernment to keep a certain number of 
police, as mentioned in the Act, at their 
full strength, pay them out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and then allot them 
amongst the different counties in Ire- 
land This the Government had not 
dcue. Their full strength was not main- 
tained, and the counties were left with-. 
out their proper complement of police. 
Protest after protest had been, without 
redress, made by Grand Juries in Ireland 
when called on to pay for extra police 
out of the county cess. The Attorney 
General could not be ignorant that these 
complaints had been made over and 
over again, and, he (Mr. Martin) re- 
gretted to say, without avail. Why had 
they been without avail? Because the 
Lord Lieutenant, under the law as it 
stood, could prescribe a certain number 
of extra Constabulary for a county, and 
it was impossible for the Grand Jury in 
any way to traverse His Excellency's de- 
cision. In moving the Amendment, his 
hon. and gallant Friend did not oppose 
the principle of the clause ; but he stated 
that where the Constabulary of a county, 
of which a certain district formed a part, 
was already up to the full establishment 
—that was to say, when the statutory 
regulations had been fulfilled—if an 
extra force were required in that dis- 
trict, the people of that district should 
be called upon to pay for it. Therefore, 
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as the hon. and gallant Member said, 
first of all let the Government fulfil the 
obligations before they proceeded to one- 
rate and tax the farmers with a charge 
for extra police. 

Mr. MARUM was understood to sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the casualties were 
a part of the full establishment, and 
they, therefore, need not be mentioned 
in the clause. He thought they could 
accept the clause without the specified 

ualification. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) explained 
that allowance must be made for casualty 
cases which reduced the Constabulary in 
a county below the legal number. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had said 
that if men were ill, or if men died, 
they would not rank as casualties until 
their places were supplied from Dublin, 
and that was a very fair proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the next Amend- 
ment stood in his name, and it was to 
insert in line 27, after ‘‘ may,” the 
words, ‘‘by and with the advice and 
consent of the Privy Council.”” The 
object of this proposal was that the 
Lord Lieutenant should not be ailowed 
to exercise the powers vested in him by 
this clause unless he had previously re- 
ceived the advice and consent of the 
Privy Council. The principle of the 
Amendment was by no means a novel 
one, and, in moving it, he (Mr. Sexton) 
was simply adopting the principle which 
had run all through this Bill; because 
some of the most important powers of 
the measure could not be put in force 
without the advice and consent of the 
Privy Council having previously been 
obtained. He had no admiration for 
the Irish Privy Council, as the Govern- 
ment were well aware; but, if arbitrary 
powers to be exercised at all, he thought 
it much better that the unrestricted 
functions of an individual should be 
guided by the advice and consent of 
other persons. According to the Bill, 
if the Lord Lieutenant wished to pro- 
claim a district, he had first to obtain 
the consent of the Privy Council. When- 
ever it was desired to arrest a stranger, 
therefore, it would be necessary to ob- 
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tain the sanction of the Privy Council— 
before any premises could be searched 
this sanction should be required, as it 
would be before any stranger was ar- 
rested. In a proclaimed district the 
Lord Lieutenant could do these things 
of his own motion; but it was necessary, 
in the first instance, to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Privy Council for the pro- 
clamation of the district. Why, then, 
should the very important, wide, and 
oppressive powers of this clause be 
allowed to be put into operation merely 
on the wish of the Lord Lieutenant? 
The Government had been asked to 
allow these things to take place by a 
vote of the local magistrates. They 
had, however, refused to assent to that 
proposition, and, as a matter of fact, 
there was something to be said in favour 
of that refusal, because it might be con- 
tended that it would lead to a serious 
loss of time when it might be necessary 
to act with promptitude. Inthe present 
case, however, such an argument could 
not be used. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 27, after the word “ may,’’ to 
insert the words “ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Privy Council.’”’—(MMr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it would be impossible for him to accept 
the Amendment. The hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), or one of his Col- 
leagues, had moved a similar Amend- 
ment on a previous clause, and the 
answer which had been given to him 
was that this was an Executive function, 
the responsibility for which must rest 
on the person who exercised it—namely, 
the Lord Lieutenant. It might be ne- 
cessary for the power to be exercised on 
an emergency, and it might not, there- 
fore, be possible to assemble the Privy 
Council in time. The proclaiming of a 
district was a very different affair; it 
was a thing that would be discussed and 
well understood beforehand, and was a 
general operation with regard to which 
it would not be difficult to take the ad- 
vice and receive the consent of the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman pointed out that the 
increase of the police was an Executive 
function. But what was the arrest of a 
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stranger but an Executive function; what 
was the searching of a domicile but an 
Executive function ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Lord Lieutenant was not assisted by 
the Privy Council in any of these mat- 
ters to which the hon. Member was re- 
ferring. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that clearly the 
consent of the Privy Council was neces- 
sary in these cases, because, unless they 
had consented to a district being pro- 
claimed, these functions could not be 
exercised in that district. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he had already pointed out the differ- 
ence between exercising a general power 
such as that of proclaiming a district 
and mere Executive functions. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the next 


Amendment was in the name of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), but in the absence of that hon. 
Gentleman he should take upon himself 
to move it. It was, in line 27, after 
‘‘may,” to insert— 

‘*By proclamation, to be published in the 
‘Dublin Gazette,’ declare that, for the reasons 
aforesaid, such district requires an additional 
establishment of police, and thereupon may.” 
The Amendment was one very similar 
to an Amendment which had been ac- 
cepted by the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 27, after the word ‘‘ may,”’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ by proclamation, to be pub- 
lished in the ‘ Dublin Gazette,’ declare that, for 
the reasons aforesaid, such district requires an 
additional establishment of police, and there- 
upon may.’’—(Jf. T. P. 0’ Connor.) 

- Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he thought there could be no objection 
whatever to this Amendment. He would 
accept it with a mere verbal alteration 
of the words. If the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Amendment and 
would agree to its being altered by 
leaving out the word ‘‘to,” and insert- 
ing the words, ‘‘ which shall,” and also 
by leaving out the word ‘ thereupon,” 
he would assent to the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Sexton 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 27, after the word “ may,” to 
insert the words “‘ by proclamation which shall 
be published in the ‘Dublin Gazette,’ declare 
that, for the reasons aforesaid, such district re- 
quires an additional establishment of police, 
and may.” —(Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought it only right that the proclama- 
tion should first be made, and that then 
the order for extra police should follow. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it might be necessary to send down 
the order for additional police with the 
proclamation. The proclamation might 
be required on a sudden emergency, and 
the police might be wanted at once. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the next 
Amendment was in the name of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), and was to the effect that the 
number of extra police should only be 
such a number as, together with the 
number of Constabulary ordinarily em- 
ployed in a district, should not exceed 
double such number. This Amendment 
he did not propose to move. There was, 
however, an Amendment standing in his 
own name which he proposed to move. 
It was in these words— , 

‘* A copy of every such order shall be pub- 
lished in the ‘ Dublin Gazette,’ and shall be 
laid before Parliament within fourteen days 
after the making thereof if Parliament be then 
sitting, and, if not, then within fourteen days 
after the next meeting of Parliament.” 


He did not suppose the Government 
would have any objection to this pro- 
posal, as it was in accordance with a 
Proviso inserted in another section of 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 30, after the word “necessary,” 
to insert the following sub-section :—‘ A copy 
of every such order shall be published in the 
‘ Dublin Gazette,’ and shall be laid before Par- 
liament within fourteen days after the making 
thereof if Parliament be then sitting, and, if 
not, then within fourteen days after the next 
meeting of Parliament.’”"—(Mr. 7. P. O° Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he did not think the Government could 
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accept this Amendment. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s order was to be made by a pro- 
clamation, and it would be published in 
The Gazette in the ordinary way. What 
was the use of republishing the order ? 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, that, at 
any rate, if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman objected to the republication 
of the order in The Dublin Gazette, he 
might accede to the second part of the 
proposal, which was that the order— 

“Shall be laid before Parliament within four- 
teen days after the making thereof if Parlia- 
ment be then sitting, and, if not, then within 
fourteen days after the next meeting of Par- 
liament.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) said, 
the Amendment was not necessary, as 
the hon. Member would see when they 
got further on. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that apparently, 
in the estimation of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, no Amendment was neces- 
sary. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had drafted the Bill, and it there- 
fore, no doubt, had his thorough ap- 
proval, and it was very natural that, to 
his mind, no Amendment should be neces- 
sary. That, however, was not what the 
Committee thought about this Bill. This 
measure was the worst of all the Coer- 
cion Bills, and he did not see any reason 
why an exception should be made to the 
invariable rule that all proclamations 
and orders under such a measure should 
be Jaid before Parliament. What ob- 
jection on earth could there be to in- 
serting the last part of the Amendment, 
which was merely a provision that such 
order— 

“ Shall be laid before Parliament within four- 
teen days after the making thereof if Parlia- 
ment be then sitting, and, if not, then within 
fourteen days after the next meeting of Tar- 
liament.”’ 


What objection could there be to having 
these orders laid on the Table of the 
House? It would obviate the trouble 
and the great inconvenience of looking 
through the numerous pages of The 
Dublin Gazette to find these orders. If 
these things were presented to Parlia- 
ment, they would be brought promi- 
nently before Members without delay. 
It must be borne in mind that a great 
many hon. Members had work of their 
own to do, besides going into these 
questions; and, moreover, when they 
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did interest themselves in a measure of 
this kind, they were not paid for the 
time they were bestowing upon it, as 
were the Attorney General for Ireland 
and his Colleagues. It was a serious 
matter to some hon. Members that they 
should not be unnecessarily delayed. 
The Returns they were asking for should 
be printed and circulated in the ordinary 
way, and he hoped the hon. Member 
would persevere with his Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: If I amin 
Order, I will withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had challenged 
a division. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON said, an hon. Mem- 
ber, a Friend of his, had put down in 
his name the following Proviso :— 

‘Provided, That the total number of police 
in any district shall not be greater than the 
total number of crimes therein committed in 
the previous year.”’ 

As, however, he did not understand it, 
he did not propose to move it. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that in line 
86 he wished, before the words “the 
whole,” to insert ‘‘ one half.” The rea- 
sons he should offer for this proposal 
were two. First of all, it was the old 
custom to charge only a portion, and, in 
proof of this, he would refer to the Re- 
port of the last Commission — Lord 
Monck’s Commission of 1872. In that 
Report it was stated that, up to the pre- 
sent time, it had been the custom to 
charge the sum for extra police partly on 
the local rates. That was the custom in 
other Coercion Bills, and as he (Colonel 
Nolan) did not think this measure should 
go beyond other Coercion Bills in this re- 
spect he brought forward this Amend- 
ment. It seemed to him that half was a 
very fair proportion. If 10 policemen were 
charged to a particular district, as far as 
the Government were concerned, those 
men were knocked off the charge upon 
the general funds altogether ; but yet the 
Government had these 10 men, he might 
say, under arms. The men were kept 
in a condition for active service, and on 
an emergency their services could be 
made available by the Government in 
any part of Ireland. Although the Go- 
vernment might lose a portion of their 





| services through their being kept in a 


| particular district, the men were still 


| existing, and it could not be said that the 
‘Government derived no benefit from 
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their services. The Government, there- 
fore, he thought, should pay one-half 
the cost of their maintenance. The Bill 
was for the purpose of putting down 
crime in Ireland, and they would never 
be able to do that by doing an injustice. 
It would be the very worst thing to allow 
the people of certain districts to think 
that the Government were, as a matter 
of fact, making money out of them ; and 
it would be very well, therefore, if this 
limit could be inserted in the Bill. The 
case of recruits for India was somewhat 
analogous to that which he wished to 
bring before the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Recruits were drilled in this 
country for India, but a charge was 
made in respect of them partly upon 
India and partly on this country, because 
they were available for service in both 
countries, and both countries had the 
benefit of them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
36, before the words “‘ the whole ”’ to in- 
sert the words ‘“‘one half of.”’—( Colonel 
Nolan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. and gallant Member had re- 
ferred to a Report dealing with the ordi- 
. nary condition of Ireland, and in which 
the principle seemed to be contended for 
that of the whole charge for extra police 
but-one half should be borne by the 
locality where the police were required. 
They were not dealing with a similar 
ease at present. What they were dealing 
with now was not altogether the preven- 
tion of crime, but the imposition of a 
penalty on a certain district for having 
done certain things or got into a par- 
ticular condition, and to diminish that 
penalty by one-half would be a serious 
reduction of the punishment which might 
be necessary. The extra police who 
would be required in the district would 
be charged to that district. It would 
not only weaken, but altogether destroy 
the object of the clause if this Amend- 
ment were agreed to. The clause in its 
present form was just, and nothing could 
be more unjust than to charge to the 
rest of the community the cost of extra 
police who were doing duty, not in the 
interests of the general community, but 
in the interests of a particular district of 
that community. It would be a gross 
injustice to place one-half of the burden 
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due to the evil conduct of a district upon 
other districts which did not require 
additional police. The Government could 
not accept the Amendment, because it 
struck at the penal object of the clause. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman simply 
wished to quarter a number of police on 
a particular district as a punishment. 
The clause said that— 

“When it appears to the Lord Lieutenant 
from time to time, that by reason of the exist- 
ence or apprehension of crime and outrage in 
any district, the numbers of constabulary or- 
dinarily employed in such district are not suffi- 
cient, he may order additional constabulary to 
be employed in such district, and for that purpose 
may from time to time add tu the Royal Irish 
Constabulary such officers and men (if any) as 
he thinks necessary.’’ 


But, plainly, the one object for which 
they had to send additional police into 
a district was to help to get rid of resist- 
ance and to assist in the detection of 
crime. That, however, was not the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. His statement was that the police 
should be sent to a particular district 
simply as a punishment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was very sorry if he had conveyed 
that impression to the hon. Member. 
He should have said that the main object 
of sending extra police into a district 
was to prevent crime, but, at the same 
time, equally with that, the extra police 
were sent into a district as the penalty 
of having rendered extra protection 
necessary. He had been addressing 
himself to the argument of the hon. 
Member, who wished the burden and the 
penalty to be divided. His reply was 
“No; it is the district which makes the 
additional charge necessary, and the dis- 
trict should bear the whole burden.” 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR said, that any- 
one could see how the clause would work. 
A number of police were employed in a 
district, a crime was committed, the per- 
petrators of the crime were not dis- 
covered, owing to the want of detective 
skill on the part of the Constabulary ; 
and because it was a military force. 
Then the people in whose district crime 
was committed were to suffer by having 
an additional police force quartered 
upon them and being compelled to pay 
for it because the Constabulary were in- 
efficient as detectives of crime. See how 
the Act would work. The 3rd sub-sec- 
tion said— 
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“The whole, or such part of the whole as 

the Lord Lieutenant may order, or the amount 
so certified, shall be a charge payable by the 
district in which such additional constabulary 
are employed, or by any limited portion of 
that district as the Lord Lieutenant may 
order.” 
This meant that they could send into a 
district consisting of a number of baro- 
nies a large number of additional police ; 
that they could charge the whole amount 
of that addition upon the people of a 
parish, which, supposing it wasin a town, 
might limit the payment of the charge to 
avery few persons. That would be a 
punishment of a very extreme kind, be- 
cause it would enable the Executive ab- 
solutely to ruin people by a Constabulary 
tax. He did not think the Government 
could wish the clause to have such an 
extreme effect—to provide such an ex- 
tremity of punishment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that as to whether it should be a part 
of the district upon which the charge 
should be made, that question would crop 
up on another Amendment. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that in 1872 
there was a Coercion Act, and the Report 
from which he had quoted had evidently 
contemplated a state of coercion under 
that Act. There were two points in the 
speech of the Home Secretary that were 
deserving of attention. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that 
the Government wished not to prevent 
crime, but to punish a district. That 
reminded him of the famous Dragonnades 
of Louis XIV. He always understood 
that the police were put into a district 
for the purposes of prevention. [Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt: Hear, hear! ] The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
‘Hear, hear!’’ Then, what followed ? 
If the police were simply sent into a 
district for the purposes of prevention, 
the district certainly ought not to be 
called upon to pay the whole expense, 
because it sa not be said that the 
district only, and not the Government, 
were reaping advantage from the services 
of the men. The Government were 
always reaping a certain amount of good 
out of the police. The Force was always 
useful, vet the Exchequer was always 
supposed to pay for a protective body, 
whether they were soldiers, policemen, or 
whatever they were. He thought they 
should limit the maximum that the dis- 
trict would have to pay. He did not 
know whether it should be one-third or 
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two-thirds, but, at any rate, there ought 
to be a limit. The Home Secretary need 
not be a bit afraid that he would not be 
sufficiently taxing the district. There 
was no doubt that a great deal of misery 
would be produced when the taxes were 
put on, whether the district was called 
upon to pay the half or the whole of the 
charge for the additional police. The 
punishment would be quite enough, and 
the Home Secretary need not seek to 
make it more severe than the actual 
necessities of the case required. 

Mr. T. P. O’?CONNOR said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite 
inaccurate, from a technical point of view, 
in saying that the operation of the clause 
which he (Mr. O’Connor) had called 
attention to was not embodied in the 
present, but in a subsequent portion of 
it, and that the Amendment, therefore, 
properly belonged to that subsequent por- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would see that there was an in- 
dissoluble connection between the amount 
that should be charged and the extent 
of the area over which the charge should 
be levied. However, he (Mr. O’Connor) 
would not go on with that point if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
say that he intended to introduce words 
into the clause which would have the 
effect of preventing the Executive using 
this power in the extreme manner he 
had pointed out. He did not suppose 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would contend that in a small district, 
such as a townland consisting of one or 
two houses, the Lord Lieutenant should 
actually have power under this clause 
to put the whole charge for additional 
Constabulary on such a limited area. 
There was another part of the clause 
which had not been considered, and that 
was the portion which gave power to 
make exemptions. The Lord Lieutenant 
could exempt any specified rateable pro- 
perty in a district, so that it came to this, 
that the Lord Lieutenant could exempt 
from the small area of a townland the pro- 
perty of certain persons, and charge the 
whole cost of additional police upon half- 
a-dozen individuals, by this system of 
inclusion and exclusion. The Home Se- 
cretary at that moment appeared to be 
drafting some more important Amend- 
ment than that to which he was refer- 
ring, because the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not seem to be paying 
the least attention to the observations 
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he (Mr. O’Connor) was submitting. The 
charge, as he had said, might, through 
this system of exemptions, be put upon 
one or two individuals. That was cer- 
tainly such an extreme power to give 
that he could not help thinking that, 
on reflection, the Government would see 
the necessity of putting in something to 
prevent such a use being made of these 
powers. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, that the 
power of exemption would involve, no 
doubt, in certain cases, a very heavy tax 
upon a very small number of people. 
That was inherent in the whole con- 
struction and principle of these clauses. 
He considered the provisions of the sec- 
tions very unjust, and he referred not 
only to that before the Committee, but to 
those which came after. He thought his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan) 
had made out an unanswerable case for 
not more than one-half being charged on 
a district. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary had not been 
in his place when he (Colonel Colthurst) 
had mentioned a case within his know- 
ledge a short time ago. He had pointed 
to a case within his own experience, 
where in a certain locality the number 
of police, which, for ordinary purposes 
was five, was reduced to three just be- 
fore the ‘‘ Moonlighting ”’ in that district 
began. It might fairly be said that as 
the number of men for patrolling was so 
seriously reduced, crime was consequent 
upon the withdrawal of the Constabulary; 
and, in such a case, where extra police 
were sent down, it would be a punish- 
ment inflicted on the people of that dis- 
trict in consequence of the carelessness 
or bad administration of the authorities 
in withdrawing part of the Force. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that the effect of this clause would be to 
put a heavy penalty on certain districts 
in Ireland—a penalty for misconduct. 
But the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had forgotten that no misconduct 
was necessary to bring down upon the 
district these extra police. Was it not 
stated in the clause that— 


‘* By reason of the existence or apprehension 
of crime and outrage in any district, the num- 
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lords and others in a district chose to be 
unnecessarily alarmed. There was not an 
Irish Member who was not aware that 
unfounded apprehension arose from time 
to time in every part of Ireland. He 
recollected reading in the correspondence 
of a Dublin Conservative newspaper, not 
long ago, that there was to be a rising 
in the city of Waterford. The correspon- 
dent who suggested that was backed up 
by the editors of his paper. It was stated 
that on the Monday after the date of the 
letter there was to be a rising in the city 
and county of Waterford. An absolute 
panic was caused by that letter. A num- 
ber of people in the district were fools 
enough to believe that something of the 
sort was imminent. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : I would point out 
to the hon. Member that he is discuss- 
ing a matter which we have long since 

assed. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that this clause, or part of it, 
would put a penalty on a district for 
crime. He would ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say what miscon- 
duct was necessary, according to the Bill, 
for the extra police to be sent down and 
the tax in regard to them to be imposed 
—what misconduct was necessary more 
than the apprehension—the ‘‘ reasonable 
apprehension ’’—felt by certain Justices ? 
Was it fair to put, what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman confessed was, a 
heavy and ruinous penalty upon certain 
persons because of the ridiculous appre- 
hensions of a few people ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had made an announcement that cer- 
tainly did not appear in the clause, to 
the effect that the levying of the cost of 
the extra police would operate as a 
penalty upon the district to which the 
police were sent; and it might, there- 
fore, be necessary to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman how many other 
hidden intentions lay in the clause? He 
confessed that he viewed the matter with 
some apprehension, because there might 
be other purposes of the kind latent in 
the Bill which would be discovered and 
acted upon when the Bill went into the 
hands of the magistrates and police in 
Ireland. The reason assigned by the 
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and outrage—this idea of a penalty or 
punishment, or whatever else it might 
be called, being certainly a new one, 
which, although it threw no light on 
the clause itself, yet enabled one to see 
clearly the spirit in which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was proceeding 
with the Bill and the way in which it 
would be worked in Ireland. The powers 
to be given to the Lord Lieutenant were 
complete and irresistible—power to in- 
flict ruin upon hundreds of individuals, 
equivalent to the eviction or sentence of 
death, was placed in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant. And yet the clause 
seemed to be more merciful than the 
Home Secretary, for it said that only a 
part of the charge for extra police might 
be levied on the district, while the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, in 
order to make the clause effectual, the 
whole charge must be levied. He con- 
tended that no case had been made out 
against the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan). 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the hon. Member who had 
just addressed the Committee rather 
exaggerated what had fallen from him 
with reference to this Amendment. His 
statement was that if the condition of 
a district made it necessary to employ 
within it a greater number of police, it 
was fair that the cost of the extra police 
should be paid for by that district, inas- 
much as it created the necessity for their 
being sent there; and he said, in addi- 
tion to the prevention of crime, which 
was the main object of the increase of 
the police, that the cost might operate as 
a wholesome penalty. But the clause 
said the whole or such part of the whole 
charge might be imposed as the Lord 
Lieutenant might order. That was en- 
tirely consistent with what he had said. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had complained of the great hardship 
which would be inflicted on the district ; 
but the district could always relieve it- 
self of that hardship by doing the work 
which would otherwise have to be done 
by the extra police—that was to say, 
assisting in the prevention and detection 
of crime. In England and Scotland there 
existed a willingness on the part of the 
population to aid the police by giving 
information tending to the discovery and 
prevention of crime, and it was seldom 
necessary to resort to measures for the 
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increase of the police in consequence. 
In Ireland, however, the people showed 
no such disposition to aid the police, and, 
therefore, a great addition to the ordi- 
nary police force ‘became necessary. 
That was the condition of things they 
had to deal with; and the Government 
desired by this clause to create an inte- 
rest amongst the people of Ireland in 
doing what was done by the people in 
the other parts of the Kingdom—namely, 
supplement the efforts of the police in 
the execution of the law. The Govern- 
ment believed that if they could make 
the disturbed districts in Ireland feel 
that they were pecuniarily interested in 
the detection and prevention of crime, 
they would have gone a long way in the 
direction of removing an evil which lay 
at the root of the difficulty with which 
they had to deal. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY was un- 
derstood to put the case of a landlord 
having estates in different parts of the 
country, being murdered in the district 
where one of the estates lay by men who 
came from the neighbourhood of one of 
his other estates where he had made 
himself unpopular, and to ask whether 
it was fair that the district where the 
crime was committed should be taxed to 
make good the act of men who were 
strangers there ? Everyone knew that it 
was a common thing in Ireland for men 
to go to a place where they were un- 
known to the people, commit an offeace 
of the kind, and steal away afterwards 
without being taken. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had spoken of the wonderful services 
done for the police by the people of this 
country; but there was no city in the 
world in which a greater number of 
murders were committed from year to 
year without the persons who committed 
them being brought to justice than in 
London. Would the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman say that any one 

articular district of London ought to 

e taxed because a murder had been 
done in another district, and the perpe- 
trators of it remained undiscovered ? 

Mr. METGE considered that the state- 
ment of the Home Secretary, that the 
charge was for the purpose of punish- 
ment as much as for prevention, altered 
the complexion of the clause altogether. 
He thought that great hardship would 
clearly result unless the Government 
accepted the Amendment of the hon. 
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and gallant Member for Galway. The 
case would not be so bad if the cost of 
extra police were only incurred when 
actual crime existed ; but the Committee 
would remember that the extra police 
were to be sent to districts where there 
was only the apprehension of crime. 
He repeated, that to charge the district 
with the whole cost of the extra police 
force would be great hardship upon the 
people, especially as the Home Secretary 
had told the Committee that it was not 
only on the motion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but when the people of the dis- 
trict thought it necessary, that this 
extra police force should be allocated to 
them. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
never said that this would be done on 
any authority other than that of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. METGE was glad to hear the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman say 
that, because it very much altered the 
inference drawn from his argument. 
Still, he thought he should either ac- 
cept the Amendment, or limit the ap- 
plication of the clause to cases of actual 
crime. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the words ‘‘or apprehension” were 
then part of the clause, and could not 
again be discussed. 

Mr. METGE said, looking at the cost 
of the extra police as a punishment to 
be extended to a large area, he thought 
that punishment should only be inflicted 
where crime had been actually proved to 
exist before the ordinary tribunals. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. 
Martin) had mentioned the case of a 
county being charged for extra police 
upon apprehensions that were entirely 
groundless—no facts or figures having 
been forthcoming to prove the case. He 
contended that if the innocent were to 
be punished with the guilty, they should 
take care that the punishment was 
mitigated to the fullest possible extent. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, that as 
the Bill stood, for the purpose of charge, 
the district might be as large as a 
county, and for the purpose of punish- 
ment, as small as a townland. He tra- 
versed the statement of the right hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman that it was ne- 
cessary to give these districts a pecu- 
niary interest in the detection of crime. 
Had he studied the history of crime in 
Ireland, the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman would have had the lesson 
brought home to his mind that pecuniary 
rewards for the discovery of criminals 
had never succeeded in that country 
Were that not the case, would the per- 
petrators of almost every crime of mag- 
nitude committed there have remained 
undiscovered ? It would be learned from 
the history of Irish crimes that the per- 
sons who committed them were strangers 
to the localities where they took place, 
and whom it was almost impossible to 
discover, because they ran away as soon 
as they had committed them. Take, for 
instance, the recent brutal murder of 
Mr. Bourke. Mr. Bourke had property 
in two counties, and although his mur- 
derers might have came from a part of 
the country distant from that in which 
the crime was committed, yet, under 
this clause as it stood, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would be able to make the people 
of a townland liable for the crime, 
although they might detest it and be in 
no way responsible for it. Was not the 
term ‘‘ district’ large enough to include 
a county, and small enough to mean 
half-a-dozen houses in a townland? If 
that was so, would the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman pretend that this ex- 
tremity of punishment might not be in- 
flicted where there was absolute igno- 
rance of the crime ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the extent of the district was entirely in 
the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
it might be as large or as small as the 
circumstances of the case seemed to him 
to require. It might be a large district 
in which the additional police were re- 
quired, and in that case the burden of 
cost would be small; or it might be a 
small district, in which case the charge 
would fall more heavily. With regard 
to the argument of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), it was 
quite true, according to the informa- 
tion which reached him, that the men 
who committed the crimes in question 
were strangers to the districts in which 
they committed them ; but they went 
there upon the invitation, and frequently 
upon the wages, of the district. They 
met almost universally with the sym- 
pathy of the people in the district, who 
did all they could, it might be, to assist 
in the crime, but, at all events, to insure 
its being done with impunity. This 
practice, with which they were acquainted 
in Ireland, had at one time existed in 
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Pennsylvania, where, seven years ago, 
one district was obliged to exchange 
murderers with another, and also to 
borrow them when they wanted them. 
Now, it was desirable that the districts 
into which these foreign importations 
took place should, first of all, have anin- 
terest in keeping the assassins away; 
and, secondly, if they came there, that 
they should have an interest in doing 
everything in their power to give them 
up to justice. The districts in which 
these crimes were committed with im- 
punity ought, in his opinion, to have a 
pecuniary interest in putting an end to 
that impunity ; and it might be depended 
upon that, as soon as it was known that 
the people would concur in putting down 
crime, and giving up the offenders to 
justice, this knowledge would be equi- 
valent to the presence of thousands of 
additional police. 

CotoneLCOLTHURST said, the power 
of levying compensation on districts for 
crimes committed in them had existed 
for six years under the Act of 1870; but 
he challenged his right hon. and learned 
Friend to put forward one case of crime 
detected in consequence of that power to 
levy compensation. 

Mr. SEXTON said, his experience of 
the United States of America did not 
confirm the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that it was the 
practice in Pennsylvania for some of the 
districts to exchange murderers with 
others. It was curious to observe how the 
necessity under which the Government lay 
of defending the armoury ofclauses in the 
Bill involved a mass of contradictions on 
their part. The crimes in question were 
committed by strangers who went to the 
district of their own accord, and after 
committing the crime—usually in the 
night-time—stole away again. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman now said 
that the strangers were invited and paid 
by the district. It was saddening to 
him to find such a horrible imputation 
as that cast, without a single fact in 
support of it either stated or insinuated, 
against a people devoted to religion, and 
who were as severe upon crime as any 
people in the world. And it was still 
more disheartening to hear that hideous 
charge cheered by a body of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who, like the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who made it, had 
never set foot in Ireland. When the 
passage of a Bill was promoted by such 
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arguments, and when the majority of 
the Committee were prepared to cheer 
them, it might seem that the time had 
arrived for abandoning all argument. 
But Irish Members would not give up 
their arguments against this Bill. Un- 
less the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could give an instance to show 
that he had information at command to 
justify what he had said as to the invi- 
tation of murderers, and the payment of 
them by the districts where their crimes 
were committed, he should be compelled 
to stigmatize as most wanton the state- 
ment he had made. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the hon. Member for 
Sligo that these murders were committed 
at night, the state of terror established 
in many parts of Ireland was such that 
all the great crimes which had horrified 
this country had been performed in 
broad daylight. Therefore, he said, the 
clause was necessary to relieve a people, 
who, he was proud to say, were as free 
from ordinary crime as any people in the 
world, from this dishonour and from this 
evil, which was a permanent source of in- 
jury tothem. Although, as he had just 
said, the Irish people were a people won- 
derfully free from crime of ordinary cha- 
racter, they had been overridden by a 
system which produced these terrible 
outrages and assassinations, and, there- 
fore, it was necessary to take the pre- 
cautions provided by the clause for the 
purpose of getting rid of those crimes. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
hon. Members had strayed considerably 
from the point under discussion, which 
was as to whether the whole or one-half 
of the whole charge for extra police 
should be paid by the district to which 
they were sent. 

Coronet NOLAN said, his argument 
against the whole of the charge being 
borne by the district was that the Irish 
Constabulary had, so to speak, a police 
value and amilitary value, which latter, 
he contended, ought to be paid for out 
of the general resources of the country. 
If the Government could not put down 
crime in the ordinary way, he said they 
ought not to meet crime with injustice 
by charging the military value of the 
Constabulary to the district in which 
that crime was committed. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, if it could be 
shown that the whole district was in 
sympathy with the crime committed 
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within it, there would be something in 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
But he supposed the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not say that 
everyone who would have to pay taxes 
for these crimes had an object in those 
crimes being committed. On the con- 
trary, he presumed he would admit that 
in the most disorderly district there 
might be some people who had no know- 
ledge of the crime committed there. 
Neverthelesstheseinnocent people would, 
under the clause, be punished as severely 
as those who had a guilty knowledge of 
the crime. Now, this was manifestly 
unjust. The aim of the law ought cer- 
tainly to be the avoidance, as much as 
possible, of inflicting punishment on in- 
nocent people ; it ought certainly to avoid 
laying upon them heavy burdens which 
would incline them to sympathize with 
offences against the law. Now, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman expressed 
himself confident of the success of this 
blood tax, or punishment, or whatever 
else it might be called; but, as had been 
pointed out by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork County (Colonel Colt- 
hurst), that although the Government 
had possessed ‘this power for six years 
under the Act of 1870, it had never acted 
in any instance in preventing crime, nor 
in discovering the criminals. Therefore, 
it was not to be supposed that it would 
produce any different result now. One 
of its effects, however, would unques- 
tionably be to anger the district to which 
it was to be applied under this Act, and 
indispose the people to assist the officers 
of the law in the detection of crime. But 
Ireland was not the only country in 
which murders were committed openly. 
It must be within the memory of hon. 
Members that a woman had recently 
been murdered in front of that House 
at a time when hundreds of people were 
passing the spot. No one had been 

rought to justice for that murder, 
although it had been committed in the 
sight of many persons. In pursuance 
of the argument of the Government, the 
people of Westminster ought to be 
punished severely for that crime. Under 
this Bill it would be quite possible to 
confiscate the property of a whole dis- 
trict, and he should, therefore, support 
the Amendment, which would have some 
effect in mitigating the severity of the 
measure. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 41; 
Noes 146: Majority 105.—(Div. List, 
No. 183.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he would not move 
his Amendment to leave out from ‘ or” 
to the end of the clause. 

Mr. MARUM moved to leave out 
from ‘‘ the,” in page 7, line 39, to end 
of the clause, and insert— 

‘¢ Grand jury of the county in which such 
district is situate may determine as hereafter 
enacted.” 


His desire was that the Grand Jury, in- 
stead of the Lord Lieutenant, should 
determine the district which should pay 
for the extra Constabulary. Nearly at 
the end of the Amendment Paper he had 
put down an Amendment which would 
convey his idea in the shortest manner. 
It was that— 

«The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 
1870,’ is hereby re-enacted and shall continue 
in force for the same period as this Act, and 
shall have effect as if it were contained in this 
Act, with the additional power and authority 
that the grand jury of the county in which such 
district may be situate shall from time to time 
present to be paid to the Lord Lieutenant every 
such certified sum of money in respect to which 
the Lord Lieutenant may havemade an order, and 
which, in pursuance thereof, shall have become 
chargeable as aforesaid upon such district or 
limited portion thereof as determined by such 
grand jury, such money to be raised, and every 
such presentment made and levied, in like man- 
ner as if such sum were presented to the per- 
sonal representative of a person murdered, or 
to a person maimed or injured under the said 

ct.” 


He did not wish it to be thought he was 
in love with the Grand Jury system. He 
was nothing of the kind ; but, at the same 
time, he considered the system contained 
some elements of representation. He 
would prefer that the absolute power to 
tax the country should be placed in the 
hands of the Grand Juries rather than in 
the hands of the Executive. The Peace 
Preservation Act, 1870, did not contain 
a provision to the effect that the Con- 
stabulary should be applotted in the 
manner proposed by this section, and 
his subsequent Amendment would make 
the taxation for the Constabulary pre- 
sentable by theGrand Juries. He wished 
that the principle of representation 
should be regarded in the case of this 
taxation. No doubt, the objection taken 
to his proposal would be that the Grand 
Jurors would be intimidated from doing 
their duty. But by the 4th clause the 
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Government had endeavoured to cope 
with intimidation of every kind, so that 
unless they distrusted their own legisla- 
tion the Government ought not, in re- 
gard to this Amendment, to set up the 
plea of intimidation. He had had a 
great deal of experience of Grand Jurors 
and local magistrates, and he might say 
that intimidation had never been prac- 
tised upon them. He, perhaps, had 
exercised his functions as a Grand Juror 
and as a magistrate quite independently, 
and had never been subjected to any 
kind of intimidation. He had no doubt 
that was the experience of other gentle- 
men, and, therefore, the plea of intimi- 
dation would not hold good. He would 
much prefer that the Grand Jury of a 
county, limited, as it was, in point of 
representation, should assess the taxa- 
tion for the extra Constabulary, rather 
than the Executive. He, therefore, 
moved his present Amendment, and, of 
course, if it fell to the ground, his subse- 
quent Amendment would likewise fall. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from “the,” in page 7, line 39, 
to end of Clause, and insert ‘‘grand jury of 
the county in which such district is situate 
may determine as hereinafter enacted.’’—(Mr. 
Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Lord Lieutenant may order’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
would not detain the Committee by any 
lengthened remarks, for really he had to 
say just what he said on the proposal to 
insert ‘‘ magistrates ” in this clause. He 
was of opinion that by the adoption of 
this Amendment Grand Juries would be 
exposed to a pressure which they would 
be very little able to resist. They had 
heard something of public opinion acting 
upon Grand Juries and magistrates ; but 
at the present time, unfortunately, public 
opinion acted in a very peculiar manner 
in Ireland. He did not think it would 
be at all safe to leave the exercise of a 
power of this kind, which unquestion- 
ably was one which imposed very severe 
burdens, which would be very strongly 
resented, on the Grand Juries. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, proposed to leave 
the power exclusively in the hands of 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he un- 
derstood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, just a 
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while ago, when speaking to another 
Amendment, to say words which he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) interpreted to mean 
that he had some idea of himself 
amending that portion of line 39 which 
said ‘‘by any limited portion of that 
district.”’ 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was not what he had said. What 
he pointed out was that the question 
would arise later upon the Amendment 
dealing with areas. He did not intimate 
any desire to alter the clause. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, there 
was no such Amendment on the Paper. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There are Amend- 
ments on the Paper leaving out the power 
of limiting the area. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, the reason 
why he raised the point now was this, 
that he had intended to raise the ques- 
tion again in the shape of an Amend- 
ment to this portion of the clause. He 
was urged to do so by the observations 
of the Home Secretary, who, while cer- 
tainly leaving himself perfectly free as 
to what he would or would not do, con- 
veyed the impression that he would 
consider the matter at the proper time. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Amendment he referred to was that 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy). That Amend- 
ment was to leave out from ‘‘or,” in line 
39, to the end of the clause, and that 
Amendment would have had the effect 
of leaving out the whole power of limi- 
tation. 

Mr. HEALY said, if he had moved 
that Amendment, another Amendment 
could not have been taken. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not suppose the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman wished to take advantage 
of the oversight. Would he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) not be in Order, in case 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Marum) consented, 
with the assent of the Committee, to 
withdraw his Amendment, in going back 
to that portion of the clause, and in pro- 
posing to omit the words ‘‘or by any 
limited portion of that district ?”’ 

Mr. MARUM said, he would be quite 
content to withdraw his Amendment. 
His object in bringing it forward was to 
protest against the fact that large taxes 
would be imposed without any direct 
representation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
[Nineteenth Night.) 
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Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR moved to leave 
out, in page 7, line 39, ‘‘ or by any limited 
portion of that district.” The point was 
raised on a previous part of the clause; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had failed to properly appreciate 
it. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said the districts might be large or 
small, as the Lord Lieutenant might 
delegate. That, however, was not the 
point of the Irish Members. Their point 
was that the extra police might be sent 
into a large district, and then the charge 
might be made on a small portion of 
the district. That was an obvious in- 
justice which he did not think the Go- 
vernment could have contemplated. An 
extra police force might be sent to the 
county of Mayo, for instance, and their 
cost of maintenance might actually be 
charged upon a street in Ballina. It 
surely would be sufficient if the clause 
ran— 

‘The whole, or such part of the whole as 
the Lord Lieutenant may order, of the amount 
80 certified, shall be a charge payable by the dis- 
trict in which such additional constabulary are 
employed, as the Lord Lieutenant may order.’’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
29, to leave out the words “or by any 
limited portion of that district.”—(Mr. 
T. P. O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand, part of the 
Clause.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the object of the clause was to give the 
Lord Lieutenant the discretionary power 
to charge the whole or any portion of 
the expense of the extra Constabulary 
upon the entire district or any part of 
the district which might be called the 
seat of crime. A whole country might 
be said to be more or less disturbed ; 
but suppose there were spots where the 
‘“‘Moonlighters”’ carried on their prac- 
tices, it was considered necessary that 
the Lord Lieutenant should have the 
power to levy the taxation upon those 
spots. The hon. Member (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) certainly put an extreme case 
when he spoke of the charge being 
placed on a street in Ballina. 

Dr. COMMINS said, there could be 
no stronger condemnation of the clause 
than the speech of the Attorney General 
for Ireland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said the object of the 
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clause was to give the Lord Lieutenant 
power? to levy this police tax upon any 
district which might be called the seat 
of crime. Would it not follow that, in 
| 99 cases out of every 100, the punish- 
| ment would fall upon innocent people 
and not upon the criminals? Under 
this Bill a policeman would be able to 
entice a man into a crime he would 
| afterwards denounce, and the conse- 
| quence might be that the last shred of 
| property a man might possess, although 
| he was not a criminal, might be taken 
, away from him. He wondered that the 
| Government were not ashamed to put 
| forward such a proposition, and to put 
it forward in such a manner, that a man 
; was to be punished without trial, and 
that the punishment was to be so severe 
as in many cases to deprive him even of 
his last shilling. As the clause now 
stood, it was obvious that only limited 
districts would be mulcted. The district 
might not be one like Ballina, but it 
might be a limited township with, per- 
haps, no more than one struggling far- 
mer in it. Townships of this kind 
existed in Ireland, and such a man as 
this one farmer might be deprived of 
every farthing he possessed in the world 
without any charge being made against 
him, or without having any opportunity 
of vindicating his character. He would 
urge upon the Government to do some- 
thing to mitigate the undisguised in- 
justice of this section, and to limit the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant to inflict 
these punishments on large districts, so 
that there should be some chance of the 
money being paid without ruin to the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland had made a concession 
which was so important that he con- 
sidered it ought to have been made 
earlier in the discussion. They had all 
along been trying to drag out of the 
Government that this was really intended 
as a punitive clause ; and now the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman at the last 
moment said that it was not for the pre- 
vention of crime, but for the punish- 
ment of crime. The Constabulary were 
simply to be quartered on the people in 
Ireland as in the old days—they were 
to have these quarterings of Consta- 
bularly upon the people in the future, 
just as in the past they had had the 
Hessians from Germany quartered upon 








them. The point was one of great im- 
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portance; but he thought they should 
reserve the discussion until a time when 
they would be in a better condition to 
take it. As they would have to meet at 
12 o’clock to-day, he begged to move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Healy.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed. What he had said was that if 
the character of the offence was of a cer- 
tain kind, the clause would have a pu- 
nitive tendency. He did not say that 
the police were to be sent into a district 
as a kind of punishment, and be kept 
there whether there was any necessity 
for their presence or not. With regard 
to the Motion which had just been made, 
and the reason for which it had been 
brought forward, he would point out 
that they were all rowing in the same 
boat. They would all have to be there 
at 12 o’clock, so that it was not so hard 
on hon. Members below the Gangway 
opposite as it was upon the Government. 
Members of the Government had other 
business to do besides explaining the 
provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. HEALY: And so have we. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, admitting all that, he thought it 
would be possible to go on with the 
Committee a little later to-night. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was true, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
pointed out, that they were all rowing 
in the same boat ; but it was also true 
that they did not all row with the same 
sculls. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said the Government had 
other things to do. But so had the 
Irish Members. They had their pri- 
vate affairs to attend to, but they did 
not get sufficient time to enable them to 
properly look after those affairs; and, 

esides, they did not get the handsome 
salaries for attending to Business in the 
House which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his Colleagues received. 
He should persist in his Motion. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 114: Majority 90.— (Div. List, 
No. 184.) 
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Mr. BIGGAR begged to move that 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair. 
It was a quarter past 1 o’clock, and it 
could not be said that if they went on 
any further, as they had to come back 
at 12 0’clock, there would be sufficient 
time for them to rest. He trusted the 
Government would give the Committee 
sufficient indulgence to enable them to 
continue the discussion satisfactorily to- 
morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.— (dr. Biggar.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped that as they were so very near 
the end of the clause, they might be 
allowed to finish it. He might be 
allowed to say that the points raised by 
hon. Members opposite might be met 
by dealing with only a limited part of 
the district on that portion of the clause 
which subsequently gave power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to make exemptions. 
Under that part of the clause it would 
be possible to exempt from any heavy 
tax those persons who were innocent, 
and who might be materially injured by 
being called upon to pay an unjust 
charge. He did certainly accept the 
principle that a district that had given 
rise to the employment of additional 
constables should be the district that 
should bear the burden; and, certainly, 
it was not intended that if the whole 
district required the use of these addi- 
tional constables, particular parts of the 
district should be exempted, and only 
a small portion made to bear the ex- 
pense. That would not be fair, and 
that was not the intention of the clause. 
On the understanding that they might 
be allowed to go on with the clause, he 
should have no objection to insert words 
further on to provide that the charge 
should not be thrown upon a limited 
portion of the district, as long as it was 
understood that the district was one 
where the additional constables were to 
be employed. 

Mr. T. P. O’°>CONNOR said, he should 
be very happy if he could accept the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s pro- 
posal. He did not think they should 
argue about the Motion to report Pro- 
gress; but, as far as he understood the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
clause would be left entirely as it was. 
The Home Secretary said he would re- 
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tain the power to exempt a portion of 
the district. | Sir Wmi1am Harcovrr : 
No, no!} Then he must have mis- 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. As the proposal was, it 
amounted to this—to take away the 
power of placing the burden upon a 
certain portion of the district, but to 
give the Lord Lieutenant power to 
exempt a part of the district. 

Mr. CALLAN said, this was the most 
objectionable part of the whole clause. 
It would enable Mr. Clifford Lloyd— 
for it was not the Lord Lieutenant 
directly who would exercise the power, 
or any of the Special Magistrates or 
Sub-Inspectors who made the report— 
to exempt certain portions of a district 
from taxation in regard to extra Con- 
stabulary. This power might be exer- 
cised in respect of a townland or a bog. 
It was no secret that the Government 
meant, by this clause, to exact from the 
tenants the funds necessary to pay the 
expense of the combination proposed by 
the scheme of the late Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Kavanagh). One of the Mem- 
bers of the Government, he knew, had 
recently been in consultation with the 
hon. Member for Portarlington (Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick) on this subject. They knew 
perfectly well what this meant, and that 
the Government were determined to use 
this clause for the purpose of breaking 
down all combinations on the part of the 
Irish tenants. The hon. Member to 
whom he referred as having been in 
consultation with the hon. Member for 
Portarlington was an accredited emis- 
sary of the Government. He would urge 
the Committee not to give power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to exempt persons from 
the payment of this tax, because it 
would not be the Lord Lieutenant who 
would really exercise the power. The 
Sub-Inspectors would do so after con- 
sultation with the promoters of this new 
Land Colonization Association of Ire- 
land. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had not intended to give with one 
hand and take away with the other. 
The object of the exemption was very 
different from the object of that part of 
the clause which hon. Members wished 
now toamend. It wasthis. Supposing 
a person had his house or property at- 
tacked or injured, it might be necessary 
to have additional constables for his 
protection. It would be very unfair 
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that such person should be called 
upon to bear the burden of such a 
charge. It was, therefore, deemed ad- 
visable to take power to make special 
exemptions in such cases. As to the 
Lord Lieutenant having power to make 
a charge over the whole area where 
additional constables were employed, it 
had been proprosed to limit it to a por- 
tion of the area; but this Her Majesty’s 
Government were willing to give up, 
because he could quite believe that the 
power might be unfairly used. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that the Question is that 
I do leave the Chair. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not wonder 
that the Chairman found it necessary to 
remind the Committee that the Motion 
before it was that the Chairman do leave 
the Chair. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
deliberately led them into a discussion 
upon another subject. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
then, all he could say was he regretted 
very much that he had made this pro- 
posal. He had madeit in the hope that 
it would shorten the discussion ; and he 
believed now, as he had believed three 
or four times previously, that the best 
thing one should do for the purpose of 
saving time was to accept Amendments 
proposed by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite. 

Mr. GRAY said, that certainly the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, as 
far as he had been able to observe, 
seldom erred in the direction he had 
mentioned. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Gray) that the remaining words of this 
clause that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed to amend did not 
bear the limited meaning the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman put upon them. 
[‘* Divide!” “Order!” ] The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been allowed 
to make his statement; but when Irish 
Members wished to answer him they 
were not allowed to do so. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
sent to modify the clause in the sense 
indicated, the Motion at present before 
the Committee might, he thought, be 
withdrawn. As to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman regretting having 
made the proposal, it made no difference 
to them whether he regretted his action 
or not. The words which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to leave 
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out in the early part of the clause were 
immaterial, and ought to have been 
omitted originally by the draftsman, as 
there was no meaning in them. They 
were simply a duplication of something 
which followed. This proposal re- 
minded him of a story he heard a little 
time ago, when a Parliamentary drafts- 
man 

Mr. BORLASE rose to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee is not with regard 
to the Amendment or the clause, but 
whether I shall leave the Chair. 

Mr. GRAY said, quite so; but he 
was merely following at a respectful 
distance the example set by the Home 
Secretary. As, however, the Chairman 
called his attention to the fact that the 
Question was that he should leave the 
Chair, he should reserve his story about 
the Parliamentary draftsman until the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Borlase) 
was in a more indulgent mood. It was 
now nearly half-past 1 o’clock, and they 
had to meet at 12 to-morrow. Under 
these circumstances, and as the Home 
Secretary did not seem inclined to accept 
any Amendment which had the least 
significance, he thought that the present 
Motion should be withdrawn ; but that 
they should agree to a Motion for re- 
porting Progress. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
always thought that concessions made 
by the Government in these matters 
were made, not to individuals or to 
parties, but to justice. If concessions 
were made to justice, why should they 
be regretted or taken back ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad that 
at last they had got from the discussion 
of this illusory subject. Hon. Members 
had been here up to a late hour last 
night, and to-day, from the commence- 
ment of Business, they had been con- 
tinuously discussing this Bill, with no 
time for rest. In 10 hours more they 
would have to be back again in the 
House. It was not in human nature 
for them to continue any longer. What- 
ever theright hon. andlearned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary might say to the 
contrary, they ought not to be asked to 
go on any further, and, what was more, 
they would not. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 22; 
Noes 105: Majority 83.—(Div. List, 
No. 185.) 
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Mr. GRAY said, it was unfair to a 
small majority, contending for principles 
which they considered of vital import- 
ance, that the Government should, with- 
out any object, make use of the physical 
force at their disposal to continue dis- 
cussion at unreasonably late hours. Some 
regard must be paid to the weakness of 
human nature, which in this case ren- 
dered repose absolutely necessary, be- 
cause they had to re-assemble at 12 
o’clock to continue the consideration of 
this Bill in Committee. As they had 
now devoted 10 hours to this work, he 
would move to report Progress, and he 
could see no reason why that Motion 
should not be agreed to by the Govern- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Gray.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
had made two statements in support of 
his Motion. He said there was no rea- 
son for opposing it, and no object to be 
gained by opposing it. That there was 
no object to be gained by that course, 
experience had shown; but that there 
was no reason for objecting to Progress 
being reported, he (Sir William Har- 
court) was not able to admit. Again, 
the hon. Member said that there should 
be time for reasonable discussion. He 
was quite in accord with the hon. Mem- 
ber on that point ; but he contended that 
what was taking place on this clause 
was not in the nature of reasonable dis- 
cussion. There had only been one point 
discussed that evening, and that had 
already been discussed since the clause 
had been before the Committee. The 
support which hon. Members had upon 
the last division on the clause had come 
more largely from hon. Members in 
other parts of the House than from the 
Benches below the Gangway opposite. 
But in the last division they had re- 
ceived no such support, which clearly 
showed that the majority considered the 
course now being taken by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was unreasonable. It was 
the opinion of the House of Commons, 
and he was sure it was also the opinion 
of the country at large, that the course 
which was now being taken on this Bill 
was not taken with a view to reasonable 


, and fair discussion, because on many 
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occasions it had far exceeded those limits. 
But, as the hon. Member had said, in 
the present state of its Rules, the House 
was powerless to contend against a 
minority engaged in unreasonable oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. GRAY said, he must interrupt 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
for the purpose of informing him that 
he had never used any such words. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
had understood the hon. Member to say 
that this was a reasonable Motion, and 
that, in mercy to hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on the Benches opposite below the Gang- 
way, it should not be resisted by the 
Government. But there were other hon. 
Members in the House to whom mercy 
was not shown—namely, hon. Gentle- 
men on those Benches who had occupa- 
tions to pursue apart from their Parlia- 
mentary duties—but who felt, neverthe- 
less, that it was their duty to press on 
with the Bill. Ofcourse, if hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were determined to carry 
on opposition of this character, he could 
not say, on that occasion, at any rate, 
that the Government were prepared to 
offer the resistance which certainly, on 
these conditions, must, in some shape or 
other, be offered by the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
scarcely accuse him of unduly delaying 
the Bill. For his own part, he felt he 
had not paid sufficient attention to it. 
Seeing that this was an Irish Bill, if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
looked more closely into the divisions 
which had taken place, he would have 
seen that the opinion of Irish Members 
was overwhelmingly opposed to further 
discussion at that hour. He said that 
upon an Irish question the opinion of 
Irish Members that Progress should be 
reported was at least deserving of some 
consideration. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, the two Mo- 
tions for Adjournment had been defeated 
by very large majorities—the minority 
in each case being composed of a small 
faction which mustered but one-fifth of 
the whole Irish vote. He thought the 
time had come when independent Mem- 
bers should convey to Her Majesty’s 
Government their advice on this matter. 
He ventured to say that if the Govern- 
ment would take a more decisive course, 
in keeping to the Bill more than had 
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been the case up to the present, the 
measure would advance more rapidly. 
He trusted the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had learned, from what had 
occurred, that every concession made to 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite in respect of this Bill was so much 
waste of time. He should be glad if 
Her Majesty’s Government would orga- 
nize relays for the purpose of carryin 
on the consideration of the Bill, both by 
day and night, until it was completed ; 
and in that case he felt sure they would 
receive the support of hon. Members on 
that side of the House and on the 
Benches opposite. He ventured to say 
that the people of Ireland would thank 
them for pursuing that course, because 
it could not be too distinctly understood, 
as he had already stated, that hon. 
Members who voted in the last divisions 
in the minority were but a small pro- 
portion of the whole number of Irish 
Representatives. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
no objection to the Government pro- 
ceeding with the Bill in the manner that 
might recommend itself to the majority ; 
but if they resorted to the plan advocated 
by the hon. Member who had just 
spoken, he trusted they would conde- 
scend to give the House some reasons 
for doing so. The point between the 
Home Secretary and Irish Members had 
been very much obscured by the pas- 
sions which had been allowed to rise 
within the last half-hour. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
fused, after saying that he would accept 
the Amendment, to carry out his own 
offer. He had refused to leave out of 
the clause words which, if retained, ab- 
solutely made naught of the concession 
he had made. ‘The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, therefore, alone 
responsible for the muddle into which 
the Committee had been allowed to 
drift. He must, however, qualify that 
expression by saying that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been not 
only carried away by his own temper, 
but by the demonstrations of hon. Mem- 
bers who could only cry “‘ Divide!” with 
respect to a debate not one word of 
which they had heard. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL.—[Bn1 176.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Ir. Courtney.) 


Mr. MONK said, he presumed, from 
the contemptuous silence of his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
that he intended to oppose the Motion 
which he had placed on the Paper that 
this Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He was somewhat surprised at 
the course pursued, because, on moving 
the second reading of the Bill, his hon. 
Friend said that between that date and 
the day on which he would put down 
the Bill for Committee he would con- 
sider what course he would take, and 
whether it was advisable that the Bill 
should be sent to a Select Committee or 
not. It was true that in the Lobby his 
hon. Friend had stated that he did not 
think it advisable that the Bill should 
be so referred; but it appeared to be 
only fair that he should state the grounds 
on which his conclusion was founded. 
He desired to call attention to Standing 
Order No. 194, which said that— 

“All Bills promoted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works containing power to raise 
money shall be introduced as Public Bills, and 
after being read a second time by this House, 
shall be referred to a Select Committee, to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection in 
like manner as Private Bills.’’ 

Now, he had submitted to the judgment 
of Mr. Speaker last year whether a Bill 
which was brought in by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ought not to have been 
so sent up to a Select Committee ; but, 
unfortunately, he did not become ac- 
quainted with the Standing Order in 
question until that Bill had passed 
through the Committee of the House, 
and, therefore, it was too late for Mr. 
Speaker’s decision to be given when the 
occasion arose. But Mr. Speaker had 
said he should have hesitated to give an 
opinion, and that he thought it better 
to leave the matter to the decision of the 
House. He thought that not even the 
Secretary to the Treasury would contend 
that this was not a Money Bill, or that 
it was not promoted by the Metropolitan 
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hands of the Treasury to introduce in 
that House. This was a Bill to enable 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to tax 
the taxpayers of the Metropolis to the 
extent, this year, of something like 
£3,200,000. Passing from the Standing 
Order, which appeared to him to be im- 
perative, he distinctly charged the Go- 
vernment, in the person of his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with a breach of faith if they did not 
agree to the Bill being sent up to a 
Select Committee. Last year, when he 
(Mr. Monk) made this proposal, the late 
Secretary to the Treasury expressed 
himself very favourable to such a course 
being adopted. [Sir James M‘Garex- 
Hoce: No, no.] Did an hon. Member 
say ‘‘No, no?” [Sir James M‘Garet- 
Hoae: Yes; I said “No, et His 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) 
said ‘‘No, no.” Ifthe hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had J/ansard within his 
reach, and would be good enough to 
refer to Vol. 263, page 1882, he would 
find the following words of the late 
Secretary to the Treasury (the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) :— 

‘« There was a general understanding that it 
would have been well, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to have had the measure referred to a 
Select Committee ; but that, owing to the period 
of the Session (July 25) and the Business before 
the House, it would not he wise so to refer 
it.”"—[3 Hansard, cclxiii. 1882.] 

And the late noble Lord, at an earlier 
stage of the Bill, had said— 

‘* He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Monk) would 
not press his Amendment to a division, although 
he was very much inclined to agree with the 
object of it. It seemed to him very desirable that 
this Bill should be considered by a Select Com- 
mittee . .. . and he hoped the Bill would be in- 
troduced next year at such a period that it might 
bereferred to a Select Committee.” —[ bid. 1726. ] 


He (Mr. Monk) asked the House if any- 
thing could be clearer ; and he appealed 
to the Members of the Government, of 
whom he saw a great number on the 
Treasury Bench, whether that was not a 
distinct pledge that the Bill should be 
introduced at an early period this year 
in order that it might be referred to a 
Select Committee? The Bill was intro- 
duced at a much early period this year 
than ever before. It was introduced on 
the 23rd of May, and he would give the 
House the dates on which it had been 
introduced during the last seven years. 


Board of Works and placed in the | Seven years ago, when the late Governe 
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ment was in power, the Secretary to the 
Treasury introduced this Bill of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the 
5th of July. In 1876 it was introduced 
on the 13th of July; in 1877, on the 16th 
of July; in 1878, on the 19th of July; 
in 1879, on the 29th July; in 1880, on 
the 26th July ; and last year it was intro- 
duced on the Ist of July; and this year, 
in consequence of the pledge which was 
given to the House, the Bill was intro- 
duced two months earlier—namely, on 
the 23rd of May. Now, he asked on 
what ground did the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury refuse to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee ? 
He (Mr. Monk) would certainly take the 
sense of the House with regard to re- 
ferring this Bill to a Select Committee. 
In order to meet the convenience of 
those hon. Members who wished to take 
the division and then go home, he would 
now confine his remarks to the pledge 
which was given, reserving to himself 
the right of discussing the Bill, which 
he would have to do at some length, if 
the House decided tho measure should 
not go to a Select Committee. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,’’— 
(Mr. Monk,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. COURTNEY regretted very much 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) should have 
thought he (Mr. Courtney) was guilty 
of any discourtesy in moving without a 
speech the Motion that the Speaker 
do now leave the Chair. At that time 
of the night, and with the remembrance 
before them that they had to meet again 
at 12 o’clock, he thought some respect 
was due to the House in general and 
that no words should be wasted that 
could by any possibility be saved. He 
need not tell the House that when the 
Bill was read a second time he gave his 
reasons for thinking it would be im- 
politic that they should refer it, this 
Session, to a Select Committee. He 

ave those reasons at some length, and 
fre consented to postpone the Motion to 
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consider the Bill in Committee for a con- 
siderable time, in order that he might 
confer with those who were interested, 
to learn their opinions, and come to some 
conclusion upon the matter. He had in 
in the meanwhile availed himself of that 
opportunity in order to ascertain from 
the Members who were specially inte- 
rested what they thought upon the pro- 
posal to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. He conferred, amongst others, 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester. He learned what his hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester had 
to say, and he gave the hon. Gentleman 
his reasons for thinking that the judg- 
ment of the House might go against 
him. If they could economize their 
time at all, they must do something of 
this kind and not repeat before the 
House what was well known to its 
Members. He believed that the practice 
of exchanging sentiments in the Lobby 
was most beneficial and likelyto economize 
time, and he had conferred with hon. 
Gentlemen with that object. He would 
repeat shortly why he thought this Bill 
could not with convenience be referred 
to a Select Committee. The considera- 
tion of the Bill by a Select Committee 
would require a whole Session. [ Mr. 
Monk: No,no!}] The consideration 
of this Bill, as conceived by his hon. 
Friend and some of those who supported 
him, was neither more nor less than a 
Reference to the Select Committee of 
the whole conduct of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He did not at all dis- 
pute that that was a subject which might 
very well be considered by a Select Com- 
mittee some day; but it would be im- 
possible to consider—as it should be con- 
sidered—the conduct and management 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
without beginning the business at the 
commencement of the Session, and even 
then, he thought the labours of the Com- 
mittee would not only extend throughout 
the Session, but throughout the next 
Session also. A Select Committee had 
been considering one branch of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works a greater part of 
last Session and this Session—namely, 
the action of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with regard to artizans and la- 
bourers’ dwellings. To consider the 
conduct of the Board of Works with 
respect to drainage, with respect to new 
streets, their action with regard to the 
Embankment, their system for the pre- 
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vention of floods, the improvements of 
parks and open spaces, and in addition 
to consider their financial management, 
could not, even in the opinion of the 
most sanguine person, be done fully and 
adequately in one Session. It would be 
useless to suppose that they could at that 
period of the Session enter on such work. 
Well, then, his hon. Friend had dwelt, not 
for the first time, upon the speech made 
by his noble Predecessor (the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish). He (Mr. Monk) 
very frankly read them a quotation from 
the speech of the late noble Lord; but 
the words of the late noble Lord showed 
no more than this—a benevolent attitude 
of mind towards the suggestion to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. There 
was nothing in the nature of a pledge 
quoted by his hon. Friend (Mr. Monk). 
The words were before the House and 
could be judged by anybody; he sub- 
mitted that they did not constitute a 
pledge at all. Reference was made to 
the Standing Order of the House, which 
was supposed to compel the Bill being 
referred to a Select Committee ; but 
surely that position could not possibly 
be maintained. As he said at the outset, 
he did think at that time of the morning 
he ought not to make a long speech. 
He thought it impossible that the Bill 
could be referred to a Select Committee, 
and he hoped the House would support 
the Motion that the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had a distinct 
recollection of the effect produced in the 
House by the words of the late lamented 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish), and he 
thought it was rather too bad for the late 
noble Lord’s Successor to talk about those 
words being prompted by mere benevo- 
lence. The late noble Lord was too 
honourable a man not to keep a pledge 
when he had given one, and the reason 
why the Bill was brought in so early 
this Session was that the Government 
meant to keep the pledge they had given. 
If they did not intend to keep it, there 
was no need to bring the Bill in earlier 
than usual. What was now done cer- 
tainly amounted to a breach of faith. In 
plain words, the Government were not 
keeping their promise, a thing they did 
on many other matters besides this. He 
supposed the Governmentintended tohold 
out now a sort of promise for next year. 


(Mr. Courryey: I make no pledge.]| 
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Better not, and then the pledge could 
not possibly be broken. The want of 
time was an excuse which was thoroughly 
inefficient. If the 23rd of May would 
not do, the Government ought to have 
brought the Bill in on the first day of 
the Session, and in that way not break 
faith, which had certainly been done with 
regard to the distinct undertaking of last 
year. There was another point in this 
case which ought to be considered, and 
that was the barefaced way in which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works went on, 
year after year, adding to its functions. 
The 13th section of this Bill dealt with 
matters which ought not to belong to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
that was an additional argument why 
the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. It seemed really wrong— 
he did not wish to use a harsher word— 
that the Government should year after 
year put the House off in this way. What 
was the undertaking, or promise, or 
pledge, or benevolent intention of the 
present Secretary to the Treasury ? The 
hon. Gentleman was certainly not so 
benevolent as his Predecessor. They 
heard about next year, and almost in the 
same breath as the endeavour was made 
to put them off with a plea of next year, 
they were told it would take the whole of 
the Session. If it could not be done now, 
it never would be done, and that was the 
effect of the Government taking upon 
themselves the responsibility of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works. Last year 
the Speaker decided that the Bill of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, because 
the names of two Members of the Trea- 
sury Bench were upon it, was promoted 
by the Government. He was not there 
to dispute the Speaker’s ruling; but he 
certainly thought that, within the spirit 
of the Standing Order, it was perfectly 
clear that the Bill ought to have been 
referred toa Select Committee. It seemed 
a farce, that, according to the Standing 
Orders, this Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and that it was not 
referred to a Select Committee. Millions 
of pounds a-year were involved in this 
Bill, and it seemed unreasonable that 
millions of pounds should be raised from 
taxpayers, and that the taxpayers should 
have no control over the expenditure, 
because the Government had thrown its 
shield over a Board which arrogated 
fresh functions every year. He should 
certainly support the Amendment of 
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the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk). 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was in a very difficult position at that 
time of the morning, because, if he had 
time, he could answer every one of the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down; and 
also those made by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk). He (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) had had 20 years’ expe- 
rience of the work of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and for 12 years had 
been Chairman of that Board. He could 
only say that if this Bill were to be sent 
to a Select Committee, it would be im- 
possible, under any circumstances, to 
carry on the work of the Board. He 
could go through section after section of 
the Bill and show that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were not trying to 
arrogate to themselves any fresh func- 
tions at all. These Bills were brought 
in and passed by both Houses, and then 
they received the Royal Assent. This 
Session there had been a very great im- 
provement made in Tooley Street; and 
surely it was not befitting that what the 
Houses of Commons and Lords had 
agreed to should be sent up for judg- 
ment by a Select Committee. He could 
give the House many other instances, 
but he did not think it would be right, 
at that time of the morning, to do so. 
It was certainly his opinion that the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
had not properly looked into the matter. 
The hon. Member could not understand 
the affairs of the Metropolis, otherwise 
he would not have introduced this Mo- 
tion into the House. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, that if there 
was one speech more than another which 
would entitle the Government to sup- 
port it was the speech delivered by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). The House was per- 
fectly willing to accept the assurance of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works ; but, apart from those assurances, 
there was a much larger and important 
consideration, and that was the view 
taken on this subject by the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis. There was a great 
public feeling, not only in that House 
but outside, upon this subject. It seemed 
perfectly monstrous to many that such 
a large sum as £3,000,000 should be 
annually extracted from the taxpayers 
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of the Metropolis, and with regard to 
this large expenditure the public should 
remain in complete and total darkness, 
He would have much pleasure in sup- 
porting the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
In conclusion, he would ask the Speaker 
whether, in pursuance of Standing Order 
194, this Money Bill ought not to be 
referred, in the ordinary course, to a 
Select Committee ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
the Speaker had decided the question of 
Order now raised last year. He (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg) might say that 
this Bill was not promoted by the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works at all. It 
was promoted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment against the wish and will of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, because 
they did not wish that, year after year, 
what was passed by the Houses of Par- 
liament should be brought up over and 
over again, as this had been. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works had nothing 
whatever to do with the Bill beyond 
acceding to what Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters did in regard to it. 

Mr. MONK pointed out, that when 
the question with regard to the Standing 
Order was raised last year the Speaker 
hesitated to decide the question, and 
said he would leave it to the decision of 
the House. He (Mr. Monk) would like 
to point out that, though the Bill was 
brought in by the Government, it was 
clearly promoted by, and for the benefit 
of, the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I find that at the 
back of this Bill there are the names of 
the two Secretaries to the Treasury, and 
I apprehend that there can be no doubt 
the Bill is brought in on the responsi- 
bility of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
19: Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 186.) 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Chairman do report Pro- 


gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he should be 
glad to report Progress if hon. Members 
would allow him to take the uncontro- 
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versial part of the Bill—namely, up to 
Clause 7. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would have 
no objection, if that pledge of the Go- 
vernment would only be kept. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


CORN RETURNS (NO. 2) [EXPENSES ]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of any Expenses which may be in- 
curred by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
or the Board of Trade under the provisions of 
any Acts of the present Session for amending 
the Law respecting the obtaining of Corn 
Returns. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) [PAYMENT 
OF LIABILITIEs |. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of any liabilities which may 
be incurred by the Land Commission under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session 
for making provision respecting certain arrears 
of rent in Ireland, and which, though primarily 
charged on the Irish Church Temporalities 
Fund, that Fund is insufficient to defray. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 28th June, 1882. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bit (by Order) — 
Considered as amended — West Metropolitan 
Tramways *. 

Pustic Brrts — First Reading — Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Finchley, &c.)* [219]; Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Unreformed) * [220]. 

Second Reading — Surrey (Trial of Causes) * 
{204}. 

Select Committee—Report—Public Offices Site 
[No. 263]. 


VOL. CCLXXI._ [ruiep sertzs.] 


{Junz 28, 1882} 
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Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—r.P, [ Twentieth Night]. 

Committee — Report — Baths and Washhouses 
Acts Amendment * [201]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (No. 4) * [173], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Spirits in Bond * [54]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o-0-— 


EGYPT—THE RECENT CRISIS— 
SAFETY OF EUROPEANS. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: Seeing the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in his place, I would like to ask him, 
Whether the Government would desire 
to make any communication to the House 
with respect to certain disquieting ru- 
mours in circulation with regard to the 
danger to European life in Egypt? I 
need hardly say I do not allude to 
any rumours respecting military prepara- 
tions, which, in my opinion, are impro- 
per subjects for Questions in this House, 
nor do I desire to ask the Government 
for any information they may not think 
it desirable in the interests of the Public 
Service to furnish, but merely to ask 
the hon. Baronet if he has any in- 
formation he may desire to give to the 
House ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
I am not in a position to make any state- 
ment on the subject. There was a 
rumour the day before yesterday that 10 
Greeks had been killed in the interior of 
Egypt; but we have had no confirmation 
of it, and, indeed, no further information 
on the subject. 


STATE OF IRELAND—REPORTED 
MURDER NEAR TRALEE, 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I wish to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment are in possession of any informa- 
tion respecting the reported brutal mur- 
der last night of a caretaker in the 
occupation of a farm near Tralee ; and, 
whether, if that report is correct, the 
murdered person is one of the men said 
to have been shot at a fortnight ago? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Govern- 
ment are not in a position to give any 
information at present. I am just making 
errangements to send to Ireland for 
inquiries regarding the report in ques- 
tion. 

Z 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—a-Qo— 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 

BILL.—[Brtx 1657.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


[ Progress 27th June. | 


| TWENTIETH NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART III. 
GENERAL Powers. 


Clause 15 (Additional Constabulary 
force). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
39, to leave out the words ‘or by any 
limited portion of that district.””—(Mr. 
T. P. O' Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, as he had said last night, he was 
prepared to assent to the omission of 
the words “‘ or by any limited portion of 
that district’’ in this sub-section of the 
clause, because he thought that the mat- 
ter was covered by the words which fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
quite understand what it was the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
to obtain by the Amendment. He did 
not know whether the Committee tho- 
roughly understood the way in which a 
provision of this kind wasworked? He 
himself had had some experience, when 
filling the Office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, of the working of a provision 
of this kind—perhaps more experience 
than any other Member in the House at 
the present moment. The course pur- 
sued was this. When the Irish Go- 
vernment satisfied themselves that there 
was a particular district in which it was 
desirable to employ an additional force 
of constables owing to the prevalance of 
crime and outrage, the charge for the 
additional expense incurred in conse- 
quence was levied upon that district ; 
but it was within the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant, if he ascertained by the 
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means at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment that there were persons in the dis- 
trict who were well affected towards the 
Government, and who had assisted the 
Government in the preservation of life 
and property, to exempt such persons 
from the burden of the cost. He pre- 
sumed that the present clause was taken 
from the Acts of 1870 and 1875. [Sir 
Witt1am Harcourt dissented.] Then 
if it had not been taken from those 
Acts it ought to have been. At any 
rate, the same principle was followed, 
and the object he (Mr. Lowther) aimed 
at was to enable the Government to 
exempt individuals who were well af- 
fected to the cause of order as well as to 
exempt a certain portion of the locality 
which might not have been implicated in 
the outrages and crimes for which an 
additional Constabulary force was em- 
ployed. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
thought it would save time if he pointed 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
that question would arise upon another 
part of the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that if he 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman simply to admit that the 
words he proposed to strike out were 
only to be struck out on the ground of 
surplusage, then that would be a dif- 
ferent matter; but he had rather un- 
derstood him to desire to omit the words 
because he thought that in principle 
they were objectionable. Now, that was 
a question of great importance to the 
protection of life and property in a dis- 
turbed district. The principle hitherto 
acted on had been to exempt individuals 
and particular localities which, in the 
opinion of the Government, did not de- 
serve punishment, and which had afforded 
assistance to the Executive authorities 
in the maintenance of law and order. 
Take the case of a man who had been 
placed under the system of what was 
called ‘‘ Boycotting,” or who might have 
sustained actual outrage. If the tax 
were levied upon the entire district, it 
would include the unfortunate person 
upon whom the outrage had been com- 
mitted, and persons who had openly or 
covertly sympathized with the perpe- 
trators of outrage would have the satis- 
faction of seeing a tax imposed upon the 
victim as well as upon themselves. He 
trusted that the Government did not 
propose, by accepting this Amendment, 
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to include in the payment of the tax 
persons who had afforded evidence of 
zeal in the cause of law and order. If 
they did, he thought the clause would 
become a source of mischief rather than 
of advantage. Was he to understand 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the omission of these words 
would, in no shape or form, affect the 
discretion of the Executive Government 
in giving exemption from payment of 
the tax ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was prepared to abide by the state- 
ment he had made last night. He 
thought the best course would be to 
make the charge in the first instance 
upon the district in which the constables 
were employed; but he thought there 
ought to be a power of exemption speci- 
fied in the clause. At the present mo- 
nent all he proposed was that the charge 
primd facie should fall upon all persons 
in the district where the additional Con- 
stabulary were employed, reserving to 
the Executive the power of exemption 
by another part of the clause. 

Mr. O’KELLY thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman must be 
aware that the power of exemption was 
a power which might be scandalously 
abused in the working of the Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
made a very disingenuous speech. As 
the right hon. Gentleman put the case, 
the power of exemption was simply to 
be exercised in the case of persons who 
had been ‘‘ Boycotted,”” and who were 
especially the objects of protection, and 
whose lives and property were in danger. 
Now, it was not for that purpose that 
the right hon. Gentleman desired this 
provision, but really for the purpose of 
enabling the Lord Lieutenant to exempt 
specified areas in order that the gentry 
of the district might do as they had 
hitherto done—namely, get themselves 
exempted from the operation of the 
clause and throw the whole burden of 
payment upon the most poor and 
wretched of the inhabitants of the 
county. That was the course which 
had always been pursued by Dublin 
Castle. With regard to the statement 
just made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, that 
the charge would be placed upon the 
district where the protection of the ad- 
ditional Constabulary was required, he 
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thought they ought to have some gua- 
rantee from the Government that the dis- 
trict would be of a certain width, and 
that there should not be a case similar 
to some which had occurred under the 
old law, where the fine was placed on 
such a restricted area as practically to 
amount to the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the whole of the people within 
the district. It might easily be con- 
ceived that if this power were unre- 
stricted it might be most tyrannically 
used. It certainly had been tyran- 
nically used in the past, and therefore 
the Government ought to give the Com- 
mittee some guarantee that they would 
take measures to prevent such a use of 
the power in future. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, if he would explain what 
substantial difference there was between 
the power of charging any limited area 
and the power of exempting any limited 
area, because it followed that if certain 
places were exempted, the places not 
exempted would be the limit of the area 
charged. He therefore did not see 
that the omission of these words would 
make the slightest difference in the 
effect of the clause. The clause pro- 
vided that— 

‘‘The whole, or such part of the whole, as 
the Lord Lieutenant may order ;’’ 


and then it went on to provide that— 


“The Lord Lieutenant may exempt from 
charge any specified portion of the area declared 
to be chargeable, or any specified rateable pro- 
perty in such area.” 

He therefore could not see that the 
omission of the words— 

‘* Or by any limited portion of that district 
as the Lord Lieutenant may order,” 
made any substantial difference what- 
ever. The Lord Lieutenant would have 
power to charge the whole district ; but 
then, by the last part of the clause, he 
would have power to exempt first one 
part and then another until he reduced 
the area to what he conceived to be 
right; and, therefore, he had full power 
to confine the charge to any part of the 
district he chose. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was willing to take either one course 
or the other—either to leave the words 
out or to retain them—but in his opinion 
the omission of the words would make a 
difference; andif hon.Gentlemen opposite 
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thought they would not make a differ- 
ence, why should they object to the 
omission of the words? He had already 
said that, first of all, there was to bea 
charge on the general district, and he 
declined to be drawn into a discussion 
as to the question of exemption, which 
would more properlycome on afterwards. 
He considered that the power of exemp- 
tion must be given, and when they came 
to that particular point he would state 
what the view of the Government was 
with regard to it. The proposal of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) to omit these words was quite 
consistent with the view the Government 
took, that they should reserve to the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of exempting 
certain areas. It would, however, be 
quite irregular to discuss that question 
until they came to that part of the clause 
which made provision for exemptions; 
and he hoped, in the interest of time, 
the Committee would be allowed now to 
dispose of the present Amendment, and 
then go on to discuss the question of 
exemption. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had not 
drawn attention to the matter with any 
idea of attaching undue importance to 
matters of detail. This was a question 
upon which he confessed he thought very 
strongly. He remembered a case in 
which an outrage was committed in a 
particular townland. A force of police 
constables was sent down with a view of 
overawing the persons in that townland, 
and affording some security for life and 
property within its boundary. It so hap- 

ened that there was no place suitable 
or the erection of a police hut within 
that townland, and places that were 
available could not be obtained because 
the persons to whom they belonged de- 
clined to afford facilities to the autho- 
rities for the erection of a hut. The 
result was that they had to put up a 
hut in an adjoining townland, and the 
question might arise in such a case as to 
the persons upon whom the expense was 
to be charged. It was certain that the 
cost ought not, in such a case as the one 
he had just cited, to be placed upon the 
townland in which the police hut was 
erected, because there was an absence of 
crime there, and it was only erected in 
that townland on account of the refusal 
of the people of the townland where it 
ought to have been erected to give faci- 
lities for its erection. On similar grounds 
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he thought that where it was found ne- 
cessary to employ an additional Consta- 
bulary force for the prevention of crime 
and outrage, the expense of that force 
should not be thrown upon the district 
in which the people had made themselves 
prominent for their support of law and 
order. He hoped he should not be mis- 
understood, but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had had occa- 
sion to administer the law in cases of 
this kind, he would have found it of the 
utmost importance that the hands of the 
Executive should be left free. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose to ex- 
press a hope that, if the Home Secretary 
was in a frame of mind that would en- 
able him to do either one or the other, 
he would keep the words in the clause. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was good-natured enough last night to 
offer to withdraw the words, but his con- 
cession was not received in a correspond- 
ing spirit by hon. Members below the 
Gangway ; and he (Mr. Warton) would 
respectfully suggest that he should now 
reconsider his decision and consent to 
retain the words. It seemed to be as- 
sumed last night that the words, “or by 
any limited portion of that district as the 
Lord Lieutenant may order,” were in 
some way equivalent to the remaining 
words of the section, and only a different 
way of stating the same thing. The 
words in question were that— 

“The Lord Lieutenant may exempt from 
charge any specified portion of the area declared 
to be chargeable, or any specified rateable pro- 
perty in such area.” 

He thought the clause as it was drawn 
only gave a proper discretion to the Lord 
Lieutenant, but it would be quite pro- 
per to change the word “ district” to 
‘‘area.” In the first part of the clause 
it was provided that the Lord Lieutenant 
might order a charge to be made payable 
by a district or any part of a district; 
and when he ordered any district or part 
of a district to be charged, whatever part 
he ordered to be charged would become 
the area. It seemed to him that the 
words they were now considering en- 
abled the Lord Lieutenant to limit the 
district; and the following words enabled 
him, after having limited the district, to 
make a further limitation in that limited 
portion of the district, which limited por- 
tion became the area. He therefore 
thought that if the Committee wanted to 
strike out these words they would be 
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limiting the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. MARUM said, that before the 
words were omitted he should like to 
know what was the real intention of the 
Government in the matter? The charge 
was first to be put upon the entire dis- 
trict, and then the Lord Lieutenant was 
to have power of limiting the charge of 
a portion of the district. Now, suppose 
that a fine of £100 was levied upon a 
district, and that then a limitation was 
made which exempted a portion of the 
district from payment of part of that 
sum of £100, how was the exempted 
portion of the payment to be obtained ? 
Would the Government pay it them- 
selves? He wanted to know whether 
the effect of the strict reading of the 
Amendment would be that the exempted 
portion of a district would remain clear 
of charge, and that the entire rate 
would be levied upon the unexempted 
portion; in point of fact, what he was 
anxious to get at was, who was to pay 
the exempted portion? Was it to fall 
through altogether, or was the sum 
chargeable to be re-assessed and put 
altogether upon the non-exempted por- 
tion of the district ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
believed that this provision was a very 
wise and proper one, if it were only pro- 
perly worked. It was quite right that 
the innocent should not be punished for 
the misconduct of the guilty. He con- 
sidered that the concession made by 
the Government last night took away 
all the objection which had been urged 
against the clause. The clauses in the 
Acts already existing had worked very 
unfairly, because for years many of the 
counties had not employed the number 
of police to which they were entitled. 
He understood that, under the present 
clause, nothing was to be charged ex- 
cept the extra number of men beyond 
the number which ought to be by law 
in the county. If any portion of the 
county was disturbed, it was the busi- 
ness of the Executive to so apportion 
the police force of the county as to make 
it applicable to the particularly dis- 
turbed area, and in that case there 
would be no additional charge what- 
ever. He wished to know if he was 
right in that assumption, and that there 
would be no charge for extra police 
until the force the county was entitled 
to possess had been exceeded? As he 
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understood the concession made last 
night, it would work in this way. No 
charge would be made for extra police 
in any district until the full amount of 
police was already in the county, and 
all contingencies were allowed for. As 
Her Majesty’s Government remained 
silent, he gathered that he was correct 
in that assumption. Then that force 
could be drafted into any area in which 
an extra force was necessary. There 
might be a riot or something of that 
kind, and, as was the case in this 
country, a large force of police would 
be taken there, but no additional charge 
would be made upon the county. The 
objection which was made to this pro- 
vision was that hitherto these exemptions 
had been unfairly worked, and espe- 
cially under the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 
Lowther). He would tell the Committee 
what had happened. He was sorry to 
detain the Committee; but this was an 
important matter of principle, and ought 
to be thoroughly understood. Some years 
ago, a disused police-station in his dis- 
trict was re-established. Because the 
county had been so peaceable, and no 
crime had existed in it for years, the 
Government had actually withdrawn 
every policeman, and left a large dis- 
trict, nearly 70 miles square, altogether 
bare. There was some talk about the 
magistrates not having done their duty ; 
but the magistrates represented, over 
and over again, to the Government that 
the old police barrack ought to be re- 
established, and eventually the Govern- 
ment did re-establish it ; but they placed 
the cost as a charge upon an area. Those 
were the sort of things that were objected 
to; but he thought the concession made 
by the Government last night would 
remove the objection. He believed that, 
as a general rule, the police force allotted 
by law to different counties was ample 
for all purposes in regard to the pre- 
servation of law and order; and if there 
were a disturbance in any particular dis- 
trict a larger force from the county 
police could be drafted into that dis- 
trict. That was the proper mode of ad- 
ministering the law. At the same time, 
it was not at all desirable that a charge 
should be made upon the innocent as 
well as the guilty for such a purpose; 
but if, over and above the strength of 
the county force, it was necessary to 
supply an extra force in a particular 
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district, then it was only fair that those 
who were really supposed to be guilty 
should pay for the force employed. He 
supported the Amendment because he 
believed that the concession made by 
the Government took the sting out of 
the clause. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was not sure 
that the words proposed to be omitted 
carried out the principle of the conces- 
sion made last night. He quite agree 
with his right hon. Friend the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther) ; 
but he could not help thinking, with the 
particular purposes in view, the clause, 
as proposed to be amended by the Home 
Secretary, would answer all purposes. 
The difficulty of his right hon. Friend 
was that it might be necessary to im- 
pose a charge on a different part of the 
townland to that in which the police 
huts were situated. The words, how- 
ever, of the clause did not apply to the 
es where the police were billeted, 

ut only to the locality in which they 
were employed; and he thought the 
omission of the words included in the 
Amendment would render the clause 
rather more favourable to the people of 
the locality than the way in which it at 
present stood in the Bill. The only dif- 
ference would be this—that whereas 
they might employ the police for a con- 
siderable district—and it would be per- 
fectly well known that a considerable 
part of the district was free from all im- 
putation of crime—the Lord Lieutenant 
would, in the first place, impose the 
charge upon the entire district; and 
then, as far as he could, would take 
steps for exempting innocent people. As 
the clause stood, innocent people might 
be brought under it. It had been clearly 
expressed, however, that that was not 
the policy of the Government; but they 
only desired to provide that where it be- 
came necessary to use a police force in 
excess of the county force in certain 
districts, the whole district should, in 
the first instance, be required to bear 
the cost. He thought there should be a 
power given to the Lord Lieutenant to 
exempt those portions of the district 
which were free from crime from any 
share in the payment of the additional 
Constabulary Force employed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had reverted again to a matter 
which formed the subject of a good deal 
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of correspondence between the hon. Mem- 
ber and himself (Mr. J. Lowther), as well 
as of discussion in that House several 
years ago. He would not detain the 
Committee by re-opening the question 
now; but he took exception to the ob- 
servation of the hon. Member that he 
himself (Mr. J. Lowther) had unfairly 
administered a clause similar to the 
present one contained in the previous 
The hon. Member had forgotten 
to say that the disused barrack, which 
was taken advantage of by the authori- 
ties for the purpose of a police station, 
was so employed at the request of the 
hon. Member himself. [Mr. Mircnet 
Henry: Of magistrates.] The hon. 
Member was correct. It was at the re- 
quest of the magistrates, of whom the 
hon. Member formed a distinguished 
element. The hon. Member supported 
the magistrates in their correspondence 
with the Government, and in their inter- 
views with him (Mr. J. Lowther), and 
also in the discussion which took place 
in that House. The fact was that this 
disused barrack was taken advantage of 
for the purpose of quartering the police 
sent into the district at the request of 
the magistrates; and the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) said 
the Irish Government was guilty of in- 
justice to the ratepayers, because the 
ratepayers were charged with an ad- 
ditional cost. If he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
remembered rightly, this particular case 
would not have come under a section 
like this at all, because he thought it 
was a charge imposed upon the general 
county rate. The hon. Member would 
correct him if he was wrong. That was 
a very different thing from a charge im- 
posed under a punitive section of this 
kind, and it was a fair case for charging 
the hon. Member (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
and his neighbours with the expense, in 
common with the general ratepayers of 
the county. That was his recollection of 
the matter. At any rate, it had nothing 
to do with this Amendment, which dealt 
with a very different matter. The hon. 
Member complained that the county of 
Galway had not at the time the addi- 
tional force was sent their full quota of 
police, as settled by Act of Parliament. 
His contention was that before an extra 
charge of any kind was levied upon a 
county, or upon a small district within 
that county, the full quota of police 
should be made out. He thought there 
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was a good deal to be said for that con- 
tention ; but the hon. Member would 
remember the circumstances of the case. 
The county of Galway had, until certain 
pernicious teachings were brought before 


the peaceable inhabitants, been happily, | 
| land. He thought the Committee would 


to a great extent, exempt from agrarian 
crime, and on consideration of that fact, 
the Government withdrew some of the 
police from the neighbourhood, and sent 
them to other parts of Ireland, where 
their presence was more urgently needed. 
But in the course of time circumstances 
led to that step being retraced, and the 
hon. Member must now be painfully 
familiar, as well as the rest of the Com- 
mittee, with the fact that agrarian 
crimes had been constantly perpetrated 
in that district. The question now before 
the Committee was a very different one, 
and he thought his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Plunket), who had offered 
some valuable suggestions on the sub- 
ject, had scarcely failed to gather what 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) meant. He had re- 
ferred to a case in which a police hut 
was erected in a townland in which out- 
rages had not been committed ; it was 
erected solely because it was the only 
place in which facilities were afforded 
for the erection of the hut. He might 
mention another case, in which outrages 
and murder had been committed, and it 
was found necessary to send a police 
force for the special protection of per- 
sons residing in a particular townland, 
although there was reason to believe 
that the perpetrators of the outrages 
were resident in another townland. In 
that case the course pursued was to 
charge the cost of the force not on that 
townland where the police was sent for 
the purpose of protection, but on the 
townland in which the sympathies of the 
inhabitants were in favour of those who 
had committed the outrages. If the 
clause were to be interpreted in the way 
some hon. Members were inclined to in- 
terpret it after the omission of these 
words, it would become the duty of the 
Government, although they might ex- 
empt A or B on the ground of having 
made themselves prominent in the cause 
of law and order, tocharge the expense of 
the extra police force upon the townland 
in which the police hut was erected. His 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Plunket) had failed to catch his point, 


which was that the cost of the extra | 


police force should be charged only upon 
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those places where the perpetrators of 
outrages, or those who harboured the 
criminals, resided. There would be no 
use in sending a police force to such 
places, but it was necessary to send them 
to protect thecaretakers of ‘‘ Boycotted”’ 


see that, in spirit at any rate, these words 
could be retained, even if, as a matter 
of draft, it was not considered necessary 
to retain'them. He had no objection, if 
the Home Secretary was satisfied, to 
their being struck out ; but he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he 
attached considerable importance to the 
principle involved in this provision. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thought it 
somewhat unfortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), and other 
Gentlemen who had taken part in the 
discussion, had not stopped as late in the 
morning as other hon. Members had. 
(Mr. J. Lowrner: I was here until 
half-past 12.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he stopped there until 
half-past 12; but if he had remained a 
little later he would have discovered 
that a very lively time was going on up 
to half-past 1 in the morning, when the 
question was discussed at considerable 
length. They had now been more than 
half-an-hour engaged in a conversation 
in which theright hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
Lowther), who had not listened to the 
debate last night had taken the chief 
part, and other hon. Members who were 
also absent last night were now en- 
gaging in a personal controversy upon 
a subject which had nothing to do with 
the clause whatever. The only thing 
that was required to make the absurdity 
complete was that the hon. Member for 
Paisley (Mr. W. Holms), who was now 
sitting opposite, should get up and con- 
tinue the course of obstruction and irre- 
levancy hitherto adopted by English 
Members. The matter between the Irish 
Members and the Home Secretary was 
not a matter of words, but a matter of 
a He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
istened attentively to everything that 
had taken place on the clause, and he 
was at a loss to reconcile what he under- 
stood to be a definite and clear under- 
taking by right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and the concessions which he 





had made. The right hon. and learned 
'Gentleman, last night, when he (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) brought forward tho 
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Amendment as it at present stood, 
said it would be impossible to confine the 
payment of this money to a single street, 
or single townland ; but he said that it 
would not be unfair to minimize as far as 
possible the number of persons in an 
area on whom the charge would be 
thrown, so as to render the payment 
oppressive and penal. If he correctly 
represented the undertaking of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he be- 
lieved the Home Secretary regarded 
that as a fair and honest objection 
to the clause, and if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not contradict 
him now, he should take it for granted 
that he assented to his representation. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
having agreed to make this concession, 
how had he met it? He said that he 
would accept the Amendment which 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had moved, 
and leave out the words, ‘“‘or by 
any limited portion of that district ;” 
but in the next breath the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
words which immediately followed, and 
which absolutely left the clause exactly 
as it stood, would be retained. He asked 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
how he proposed to carry out his under- 
taking to remove this objectionable part 
of the clause, if he retained the same 
objection in principle to another part of 
the clause ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he must really ask the Committee to pro- 
ceed to dispose of the Amendment. He 
deprecated these collateral discussions. 
He had expressed his desire and willing- 
ness to accept the Amendment, and he 
would not go into a discussion upon an 
Amendment which he had agreed to 
accept. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose, 
when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that if the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) rose to continue the discussion 
upon the point he had raised, it was not 
within the Amendment and was irregu- 
lar. The discussion of the Committee 
must be limited to the Amendment be- 
fore them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would confine himself to the discussion 
of the Amendment before the Committee 
—namely, whether the Government was 
or was not to have a power to charge 
the cost of the police of its own option 
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upon a particular locality. The point 
was, whether the Executive Government 
was or was not to have power to charge 
the cost of additional Constabulary upon 
the entire district or upon a portion of 
it. Ifthey agreed to that they hada 
right to examine how that power had 
been exercised in the past, and he had 
been prepared to show that when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had the administration of a 
clause similar to the present one, the 
mode in which it was worked was ex- 
ceedingly objectionable. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
it was explained that that was done 
under a county rate, and not under a 
charge of this kind. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY begged 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. It 
was not done under a county rate. He 
was going to show that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) 
had forgotten all the circumstances, and 
had given an entirely erroneous account 
of them. It was not done under a 
county rate at all. [Cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] That was the Question. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had only 
spoken from recollection, but the ques- 
tion really had nothing to do with the 
matter before the Committee. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked if there was any 
Question before the Committee at all? 
The Amendment had been proposed and 
accepted by the Government, and he 
should like to know whether there was 
really any matter for discussion before 
the Committee ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would congratulate the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) on his 
anxiety to close the debate. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member for the County of Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had grossly, and he 
might almost say intentionally, mis- 
represented what he had said. He was 
not anxious for the close of the debate, 
and he had been there on the discussion 
of every clause of the Bill, while the 
hon. Member opposite had been con- 
stantly away. Perhaps he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had taken an undue share in 
the discussion of the clauses of the Bill ; 
but he certainly objected to the hon. 
Member for the County of Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) coming down there and 
attracting personal controversies into the 
matter. 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
that the Committee should be allowed 
to conduct Business in a businesslike 
way. He protested against these inter- 
ruptions. If any hon. Member had an 
objection to the Amendment, of course, 
he had a right to speak, but if mot, let 
the Committee decide the question. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he rose to a 

oint of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) was in possession of the 
Committee. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that they had before them an Amend- 
ment to omit certain words from the 
clause. He had accepted that Amend- 
ment, but if anybody thought it was 
better to leave the words in he was en- 
titled to address the Committee upon 
that point; but if he did not object to 
them, then let the Committee come to a 
decision at once. He did not under- 
stand that the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) wished to object 
to the omission of these words, because 
it was, in point of fact, his own propo- 
sition. If the hon. Member for the 
County of Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
objected, he could understand the course 
he was taking. If hon. Members de- 
sired to retain the words let the Ques- 
tion be put, but if not, let them get on 
with the discussion of the rest of the 
Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had no objection to the omission of these 
words. Reasons had been given from 
the other side of the House why they 
should be retained, and he thought it 
was necessary for him to show how simi- 
lar words had been used which were 
contained in existing Acts. He knew 
the zeal of the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, and the wonderful 
patience he had displayed. He thought 
the Committee would see that in point 
of principle the omission of these words 
would make no difference at all, but 
would leave the clause exactly as it 
stood. He had pointed out that the 
clause of the Act of 1870 had been un- 
fairly worked, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would guard against a similar 
unfair working of it again. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he rose for 
the purpose of referring to what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Gal- 
way opposite (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). 
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Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Gentleman was about to speak to the 
Amendment ? 

Mr. W. HOLMS replied that he was 
not. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. REDMOND, in moving in page 
7, line 40, to leave out the words— 

‘*And the Lord Lieutenant may exempt 
from charge any specified portion of an area 
declared to be chargeable, or any specified rate- 
able property in any such area,” 
said, that his object in moving this 
Amendment was to take away from the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of exempt- 
ing certain districts from being charge- 
able to the amount levied upon the 
entire district. Of course, this Amend- 
ment raised to a considerable extent the 
same point they had already been dis- 
cussing; but he thought it was very 
important that this power should be 
taken from the Lord Lieutenant. If it 
were vested in him it would be abso- 
lutely within his power to ruin any in- 
dividual man he chose. He could order 
a payment to be levied upon a district, 
and he could then proceed to exempt 
one part of it after another until it was 
cut down to a single holding, or per- 
haps a single individual farm, or an 
individual man. By that means the 
Executive Government would be able 
absolutely to use this portion of the Bill 
as an engine of tyranny of the very 
worst kind. He begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name on 
the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
40, leave out from the word “‘ order ”’ to 
end of Clause.—( Mr. Redmond.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the proper time had now come for dis- 
cussing the question of exemptions, and 
he wished to speak quite frankly upon 
it to hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
could foresee that there might be in- 
stances—although he hoped they would 
be fewer than they had been—where 
additional Constabulary might be ne- 
cessary, either in consequence of the 
perpetration of outrage and crime, or 
from a reasonable apprehension of such 
outrage and crime being about to be 
committed. It might be that the whole 
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of the district might be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the outrage and crime, and 
in that case the whole charge would fall 
upon the entire district; but it was quite 
easy to conceive another state of things 
—namely, that the provision of extra 
Constabulary was made necessary within 
the district by a portion of that district 
becoming, in point of fact, the aggres- 
sor upon another portion of the district; 
and the police might be wanted, not 
only to repress the promotion of crime 
and outrage in a portion of the district, 
but to defend the victims of outrage and 
crime in another portion of the district. 
Therefore, it would be the duty of the 
Government, while in the first place 
charging for the additional Constabu- 
lary they might send upon the whole 
district, to exempt that -portion of the 
district who were not the promoters, 
but the victims of outrage and crime. 
That was the view of the Government of 
the working of this clause. It was ne- 
cessary to reply to the suggestion that 
the Lord Lieutenant was likely to use 
the clause oppressively and vindictively 
for the purpose of ruining indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he had only 
stated that it might be so used. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the suggestion that the Lord Lieutenant 
might, or would do it, was a suggestion 
which he did not think the Committee 
would entertain. It had been said over 
and over again that the Bill was founded 
on a necessity of placing confidence in 
the Executive of Ireland to administer 
it justly and fairly. He repudiated that 
if such a district as he had pointed out 
existed in which a portion was not the 
authors or promoters of crime, but the 
victims of crime and outrage, it was 
right and just that the police necessary 
for its protection should not be charged 
upon that particular portion of the dis- 
trict, but that the whole of the penalty 
or additional burden should fall on that 
portion of the district which was the 
author and the promoter of the crime. 
That was the spirit and the intention of 
this exemption, and he thought it was 
entirely consistent with the whole ob- 
ject of the clause. It was certainly one 
which the Government must retain. An 
hon. Member had asked him what was 
to be done with the residue of the charge 
which was remitted from the exempted 
districts ? His view was clearly that the 
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residue of the charge should fall upon 
the other parts of the district; and if the 
words were not clear enough to make 
that evident, they must be made so. At 
any rate, that was the intention of the 
Government. All the reasons which in- 
duced them to exempt a portion of the 
district in which the people were the 
sufferers and not the agents of crime 
would induce them to place the charge 
upon those on whom, in justice, it ought 
to fall. 

Mr. DILLON said, he thought the 
Amendment was one of great import- 
ance. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill con- 
fined himself to pointing out that it 
might be desirable and necessary for the 
Government to exempt certain portions 
of a district which had been sufferers 
from the crime and not the aggressors; 
but he entirely passed over the question 
of the privilege being used in a manner 
that might be oppressive. The right 
hon. Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench stated that it was not right to 
exempt individuals, because that would 
be against the spirit of the Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman then went on to 
say that power should be placed in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant to exempt 
individuals who were well known to be 
on the side of law and order. He had 
taken down the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words at the time, and those were the 
very words the right hon. Gentleman 
used. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man looked at this power as a power 
not to exempt districts, but individuals. 
They knew very well that that was the 
way in which the power had always been 
used in Ireland. It was not a question 
of exempting districts and areas, but of 
exempting individuals. When this power 
was brought into force, every magis- 
trate’s farm, every landlord’s farm, every 
landlord’s estate, and every individual 
who had placed himself at the disposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government—they had 
the authority of the late Chief Secretary 
for saying—would be entirely exempted, 
because they had acted on the side of 
law and order, and were believed to be 
innocent in the opinion of the autho- 
rities ; and the tax would, consequently, 
become neither more or less than a 
tremendous engine for ruining every 
man who had anything to do with the 
Land League. It placed an immense 
power in the hands of the local magis- 
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trate, because of necessity it would be 
upon the recommendation of the local 
magistrate that these exemptions would 
be put in force. The Home Secretary 
said that the police would be employed 
wherever crime and outrage occurred, 
or where there was reasonable appre- 
hension that crime and outrage might 
occur. In view of these considerations, 
what did the clause amount to? It 
amounted to this and nothing else—that 
an engine would be placed in the hands 
of every local magistrate in a district by 
which he would be able to ruin every 
Land Leaguer in that district. Wher- 
ever there was a district in which a 
certain number of people had made 
themselves prominent on the side of the 
tenants, the landlords and the magis- 
trates, who were generally landlords 
themselves, could by the operation of 
this clause financially ruin every Land 
Leaguer in the locality. The people of 
Ireland were being brought face to face 
now with a combination, which, what- 
ever the Government might say to the 
contrary, was a combination for the pur- 
pose of exterminating the people of Ire- 
land. He saw that Mr. Kavanagh was 
attempting to explain that away; but 
they all knew very well what it meant. 
This clause would be used to punish 
people who entered into a combination 
to save their homes, and that was all it 
was wanted for. Every man who be- 
longed to the land combination of Ire- 
land would be exempted —his farms 
would be exempted—while every man 
who belonged to any association for 
the defence of the Irish farmers would 
be taxed, and taxed heavily, under the 
clause. Taking the Home Secretary at 
his own words, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the clause would be brought 
into operation in a district where there 
was any reasonable ground to suspect 
that crime and outrage might break out. 
How would that act? He would men- 
tion to the Committee a case which was 
brought under his own notice, which 
bore strictly upon the propriety of pass- 
ing this Amendment. He knew a large 
and populous district where no crime or 
outrage had occurred for years; he did 
not think that a single case of outrage 
had taken place. There was a Resident 
Magistrate in charge of that district ; 
but one of the Bashi-Bazouks in the 
shape of a special Resident Magistrate 
was let loose upon the district, and he 
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at once took it into his head that the 
locality was threatened with crime and 
outrage. The Resident Magistrate in 
charge of the district remonstrated to the 
Castle authorities, and said there was 
no danger of crime or outrage at all, 
but that any influx of military and police 
would be likely to cause disturbance. 
The new Resident Magistrate, who lived 
30 or 40 miles away, was not of this 
opinion, and his first exploit was to 
gallop into the town and order a number 
of children, who were playing airs with 
a fife and drum band, to be marched off 
to the Petty Sessions on a charge of ob- 
structing the police. This man overrode 
the decision of the local Resident Magis- 
trate, and he got the police and military 
poured into the district, notwithstanding 
that the Executive Government had the 
opinion of a responsible magistrate, who 
had lived in the district and had charge 
of it for two years, that this influx of 
police and military was likely to cause 
crime and disorder. What would be 
the result of passing this clause? The 
clause would be the means, under the 
representations of the local landlords, 
of placing a fearful penal tax upon the 
inhabitants of the district ; and there 
could be no doubt in the world that in 
that way it would give rise to crime and 
outrage of every kind. The people 
would become savage, under the feeling 
that they had been attacked because 
they were peaceable. They would take 
a prejudiced view of the matter, and 
crime and outrage would inevitably re- 
sult. His view and his fear was that 
the power of exemption was intended to 
be used for the purpose of exempting 
individuals who, to use the words of the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Lowther), were known to be on the side 
of law and order, which he (Mr. Dillon) 
interpreted to mean were known to be 
friendly to the land combination of Ire- 
land. Not only did he gather this from 
the statement of the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, but also from the remarks 
which fell from one of the right hon. and 
learned Members for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket), who was noto- 
riously the mouthpiece of the Irish land- 
lords. The right hon. and learned 
Member said that this would be a power 
to exempt persons who were well known 
to be on the side of law and order—that 
was to say, that every person who was 
known and believed not to be in sympa- 
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thy with the Land League would be ex- 
empted from the operation of the tax, 
while every man who was in sympathy 
with the Land League would be made 
to pay for that sympathy. He thought 
it would be a cruel injustice to enable 
the Executive to tax, without any check, 
an individual in a particular locality ; 
but it was by the knowledge that every 
individual who was known on the side 
of law and order, or, in other words, 
who had never been a Land Leaguer— 
it was by the knowledge that he would 
be exempted from the tax that the Bill 
was to be judged as offering a direct in- 
centive to landlords and magistrates to 
be reckless in getting the service of this 
additional police force. They could well 
afford to employ an extra police force 
when they had the knowledge that the 
expense would not fall upon themselves, 
and that there would not be the slightest 
check to the reckless use of their power. 
If they were to have this clause—if they 
were to have an enormous force of con- 
stables to protect the landlords in the 
exercise of what they called their rights, 
they should, at all events, pay their fair 
share of the expense, and not throw the 
whole of it upon the poor people. If 
the power now contained in the clause 
were sanctioned by the Committee, he 
knew perfectly well that it would be ex- 
ercised in order to exempt any lists of 
individuals which the landlord class 
would send up to the Lord Lieutenant. 
How could Lord Spencer know anything 
about the individuals who were well 
known to be on the side of law and 
order in the district? Probably the re- 
presentations made to him would apply 
to a place which he had never seen in 
his life, and probably never would see. 
The Lord Lieutenant would be bound to 
take the list sent to him by the local 
magistrates, and he would exempt those 
whom the local magistrates directed him 
to exempt. The result would be that, 
whenever any opposition was afforded 
by the people to the operations of the 
new land combination, which looked to 
this Crime Bill for assistance in carry- 
ing out its objects, that district would 
be placed under the clause, and every 
man who protected the people who were 
placed under severe and stringent laws 
would be represented as a man opposed 
to the preservation of law and order, 
and would be taxed in the heaviest and 
most ruinous manner. 
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Mr. SYNAN said, that if the power 
was to be used against individuals in 
the manner pointed out by his hon. 
Friends on that side of the House, he 
was not surprised that they should give 
it every resistance in their power. If 
the Government were to use it only in 
the sense stated to the Committee by 
the Home Secretary, and no qualifying 
words were introduced in the clause, he 
should certainly join them in any oppo- 
sition they were prepared to offer. He 
was sorry that the Home Secretary was 
not in his place, but in the presence of 
the Chief Secretary he would state what 
the law and practice of Ireland were in 
similar cases under the Grand Jury sys- 
tem. When presentments were made 
by the Grand Jury for outrages similar 
to those which would form the ground 
for sending additional constables into a 
district under the clause, they always 
excepted the land of the person upon 
whom the outrage was committed. If 
that were the object of this clause, why 
not introduce words into it specifying 
that in its operation the land of persons 
who were the victims of outrage would 
be exempted? That would take away 
all the power of the Bashi-Bazouks to 
whom his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had referred, of 
taxing certain individuals and exempt- 
ing others; and unless some power of 
that kind was introduced, assimilating 
the operation of the clause to the gene- 
ral law of Ireland, his hon. Friends had 
a right to resist the adoption of the 
clause to the utmost, and to repeat that 
opposition on every opportunity. The 
Government had no justification for not 
qualifying the operation of the clause in 
the direction he had stated, and in the 
sense in which it had been commended 
to the Committee by the Home Secre- 
tary. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
would use the ingenuity of his hon. 
and learned Friends the Law Advisers 
of Ireland, to qualify the operation of 
the clause in the way in which the Home 
Secretary had stated to the Committee 
he was prepared to qualify it ; and, in 
that case, he presumed that his hon. 
Friends would offer no opposition to it. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought it 
was reasonable that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have power to exempt a parti- 
eular portion of a district from the 
penalty imposed by the clause, when it 
could be shown that that part of the dis- 
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trict had been affected by the outrage 
committed ; but if the Lord Lieutenant 
was to have absolute power to exempt 
all persons who were on the side of law 
and order, it was absolutely necessary 
that some qualification should be in- 
serted in the clause. Suppose a farmer 
came up to him and complained of the 
heavy burdens he had to bear in the 
shape of taxation, he should feel in- 
clined to agree with him; but he should 
feel bound to point out that everybody 
else had to bear the burden. But in a 
ease like this, which might arise under 
the operation of this clause, suppose he 
were asked who were those who were 
not on the side of law and order, he 
might find it very difficult to answer the 
question, and he knew that gross injus- 
tice might be done by leaving it in the 
power of the magistrates to say who 
were, and who were not, on the side of 
law and order. It would be the most 
odious revival of class privileges, and 
he therefore thought the Law Officers of 
the Crown ought to do something to 
qualify the operation of the clause. 
Some persons in Ireland, in defining 
who were on the side of law and order, 
might go as far as this. Perhaps one- 
third or two-thirds of the men of the 
landlord class, who would practically 
have the carrying out of this clause— 
the magistrates and the upper classes of 
the country—would say that those who 
supported the present Prime Minister 
were persons who were not on the side 
of law and order. Some of them would 
even use stronger words. Of course, the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Resident Magis- 
trates of the official class would not be 
included in that category, and would be 
probably inclined to support a Liberal 
Administration ; but the majority of the 
local magistrates were Conservative land- 
lords, and they strongly objected to the 
policy of the present Ministry, and would 
certainly regard all those who supported 
the Prime Minister as being opposed to 
law and order. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would be content to insert in the 
clause some such qualification as that 
which had been suggested by the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan). As 
a general rule, the object of the Govern- 
ment could be effected by grouping to- 
gether a number of townlands and con- 
stituting them the district which should 
be called upon to bear the extra cost. He 
did not think it was desirable to intrust 
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to the Lord Lieutenant this arbitrary 
and dangerous power. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the reason given 
for the clause was that the Government 
had to deal with unknown persons who 
disturbed law and order in particular 
districts. But surely the Government 
did not mean that the hedge tramps, or 
people of that kind, disturbed law and 
order. The Preamble of the Bill said 
that the individuals aimed at as disturb- 
ing law and order were persons whose 
faces, and whose whereabouts, were un- 
known, and whom the Government could 
not convict or bring within the operation 
of the Criminal Law. He would like to 
know what the Government expected 
to do by this provision? They gave cer- 
tain powers to the Lord Lieutenant, to 
be exercised according to his discretion, 
which might be applied to the ruin of 
particular districts or individuals—in 
short, the whole Bill was a Bill for 
enabling a conspiracy to be established 
in Dublin Castle against the people of 
Ireland at the instigation of persons 
who were concealed, and did their 
work in the dark. Did the Govern- 
ment suppose that if a certain dis- 
trict happened to have crime or out- 
rage committed within it, and if it 
was the interest of ‘‘Captain Moon- 
light”’ to shift the murders, that he was 
not capable of crossing the boundary 
and escaping from the police into a dis- 
trict 15 or 20 milesaway. These people 
were very light of foot, and could make 
their movements very much quicker 
than the preservers of law and order. 
So far from preventing crime, the clause 
would probably operate for the multipli- 
cation and distribution of crime through- 
out Ireland. Did the Government sup- 
pose, as the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) had put it, that ‘‘ Captain 
Moonlight ’’ was such a disinterested in- 
dividual that he would not have an equi- 
valent for what he had to pay, by shift- 
ing his appointments to other districts ? 
It would be much better to accept the 
Amendment than to give power to a per- 
son behind the scenes to work ruin by 
confiscation on a man that he desired to 
injure. The clause would offer an in- 
ducement to everyone who had a pri- 
vate grudge to satisfy to produce one of 
those threatening letters, or bring for- 
ward the case of cutting off the ear of a 
donkey, or any of those things which 
were magnified into outrages in that 
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House, and to refer the acts to some of 
these unknown persons, and the result 
would be both the multiplication of 
crimes and the extension of area. Some 
such restriction as that suggested by the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
was, at any rate, necessary—namely, 
that if there were to be exemptions they 
should rest on such grounds as the pub- 
lic conscience would approve. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, if 
the real meaning of the clause were 
adhered to he should be in favour of it. 
It was, of course, unjust that a man on 
whose farm a murder had beencommitted 
should have to pay for the additional 
police sent into the district ; but it would 
be a complete straining of the meaning 
of the clause that every little area of pro- 
perty that he happened to hold elsewhere 
in the country should also be exempted. 
His objection to that effect being given 
to the clause was that it would give rise 
to a great amount of jobbery in this way. 
A person would go tothe Castle at Dub- 
lin, have an interview with the Under 
Secretary, and tell him he must be ex- 
empted because he was a supporter of 
law and order. The thing had been 
done constantly, and he could conceive 
nothing more corrupt and abominable. 
He trusted the Government would agree 
to the simple proposal that only the pro- 
perty on which the injury was inflicted 
should be exempted, and if that were 
done he believed the clause would pass 
immediately. 

Mr. MARUM said, he thought that 
the discussion which had taken place 
showed the soundness of his view that 
the Grand Jury should assess in these 
matters. Asan instance of the advantage 
of that plan, he mentioned that the Peace 
Preservation Act gave power to levy 
compensation for maiming and other in- 
juries, either on the district where the 
offence was committed, or on the whole 
county, at the discretion of the Grand 
Jury. A case having occurred in which 
the sum of £1,000 was awarded as com- 
pensation to a gentleman who lost an 
eye, the Grand Jury levied the amount 
upon the whole county, thereby show- 
ing a sound discretion in view of the 
large amount of the sum awarded. 
Therefore he contended that there should 
be representation for the taxation now 
proposed, even if it were faulty, and he 
considered this view was justified by 
the observations of hon. Members who 
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had taken part in the present dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he hoped 
the Committee would understand that if 
this power of exempting certain portions 
of districts were left in the Bill, it would 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to bring 
down the whole penalty inflicted by the 
clause with the crushing effect of a 
Nasmyth hammer upon a small area. 
He might so work it as to bring ruin 
upon a couple of families or upon a 
single individual. And who would these 
persons probably be? They would be 
persons who, by their public spirit and 
action, had rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the local landlords. There 
were in every district in Ireland, happily, 
some families and individuals who were 
active in public affairs, and who took 
a strong interest in national politics. 
These men were detested by the local 
magnates and magistrates, whose anxious 
desire was to clear them off the district 
in which they lived. This Bill, then, 
provided them with the means whereby 
they could accomplish their darling ob- 
ject. An hon. Member had said that 
the men who had supported the present 
Government might be punished by the 
agency of this measure, and he had no 
doubt that the men who made them- 
selves prominent in Ireland in securing 
the return of Members of that House 
who represented the views enter- 
tained on those Benches would be 
made to feel it. Another important ob- 
jection to the clause, and also an argu- 
ment in favour of the Amendment to 
limit its stringency, was that, inasmuch 
as it imposed new pecuniary burdens on 
the people, it would go far to undo the 
good effects which might have resulted 
in Ireland from the Land Act of last 
year. Because, what was the use of 
enabling the poor tenant farmers in 
Ireland to get their frents reduced to a 
fair level if the Government proceeded 
to impose upon them the heavy taxation 
which the Act allowed? It was of no 
use to fix moderate judicial rents if the 
balance was to be made up again to the 
old rack-renting standard, by the agency 
of this measure, and the same might be 
said with regard to the proposed legis- 
lation on arrears of rent in Ireland. Let 
the Committee remember that the burden 
of this expense would fall on the poorest 
districts in Ireland, because it was a 
well-known fact that where poverty was 
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greatest disturbance was also greatest. 
In those poor rack-rented districts there 
was both discontent and disturbance, and 
yet it was upon them that the Govern- 
ment were about to lay the taxation 
proposed in this measure. He could 
see no chance of the people being able 
to stand under it—on the contrary, there 
seemed to him to be nothing in prospect 
for them but eviction and ruin ; and the 
result would be simply to assist Mr. 
Kavanagh, who to-day renewed in Ire- 
land the treason of his ancestor, Demod 
Mac Murrough, against the Irish people. 
The argument of the Government, that 
the clause would operate as a punish- 
ment to the district, appeared to him a 
very strange one, because that punish- 
ment would undoubtedly fall upon the 
innocent and guilty alike. The Govern- 
ment would not be able to lay their 
hands on the perpetrators of outrages 
in Ireland by means of this clause; 
nevertheless, the people who had no 
hand in those outrages would be com- 
pelled to pay the fine levied on account 
of them. But they were told that sym- 
pathy existed within the districts with 
the people who committed the crimes 
there. He would not deny that there 
might be some sympathizers with cer- 
tain forms of crime in Ireland, which, 
in the popular mind, amounted to acts 
of vengeance on the oppressors of the 
people; but, if that were so, he asked 
where would the Government draw the 
line? If they levied the tax upon a 
portion of the district, how could they 
be sure that this sympathy with crime 
did not extend to the whole district? It 
would not be easy for the Government 
to map out the districts in which sym- 
pathy with such crime existed, und say 
it went so far, and no farther. [Sir 
Wi11am Harcourt: Hear, hear! ] The 
Home Secretary cheered that remark— 
then why did he not carry out the idea 
which it contained, and make this tax 
universal ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the hon. Member was speaking 
to the clause, and not to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee, which was 
that when a district had been brought 
under the clause the Lord Lieutenant 
should have power to exempt a specified 
portion of the area of that district. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
endeavouring to bring down his observa- 
tions to that point. The imposition of 
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this tax, although it might pauperize 
the people, would not produce the effect 
which the right hon. Gentleman admitted 
he had in view. This clause would not 
produce the individuals who committed 
crime in Ireland, nor would it diminish 
the prevalence of that crime. It would 
rather tend in the opposite direction, 
because it must extend and make uni- 
versal the sympathy which existed with 
certain forms of agrarian crime. It al- 
ways happened that a revulsion in the 
public mind followed tyrannical action 
of this kind on the part of a Govern- 
ment. As he had said before, the small 
tenantry of Ireland were poor enough, 
and their poverty was the cause of all 
the trouble in Ireland and in that House. 
That was universally admitted ; and yet 
the Government came forward with this 
brutal legislation to make them still 
poorer than they were, and said it 
would have the good effect of prevent- 
ing crime, and punishing it when it 
oceurred. He challenged that assertion 
altogether. He repeated that the effect 
would be to pauperize the people, but 
to do them no good whatever. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was still continuing to discuss the 
whole clause, and not the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
arguing that the imposition of this taxa- 
tion upon a limited area would produce 
bad effects. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the question of the district had already 
been settled. The Question before the 
Committee was as to whether the Lord 
Lieutenant should be empowered to take 
any specified portion of the area out of 
the operation of the clause. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
arguing that no such power ought to be 
left to the Lord Lieutenant, because 
under the last part of the clause he 
would be enabled to bring down the 
whole force of this fine upon a small 
area, and so crush particular families 
and individuals upon the advice of the 
local magistrates and policemen. He 
argued that it would be more just to 
extend the area to the whole country, 
because all the trouble existing in Ire- 
land was the result of British misrule. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
hoped the Government would state whe- 
ther they meant to keep the clause as it 
stood or carry out what he supposed 
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to be the understanding arrived at last 
night. The impression last night was 
that the difference between the Go- 
vernment and hcn. Members on those 
Benches was only as to. terms; but it 
was now clear that the Government had 
entirely changed their position. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman told the 
Committee that the Government desired 
to have the power of taxing certain dis- 
loyal places, and, of course, of exempt- 
ing certain places on the side of law and 
order. Well, that was distinctly a tax 
such as might be imposed by an army 
of invasion in a foreign country—a tax 
which punished by a money fine one 
set of persons supposed to be against 
you, and rewarded another set of persons 
whom you believed to bein your favour. 
That was the meaning of the clause as 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman, and 
in that sense the clause would be used 
in Ireland. It was all very well to say 
that Lord Spencer was not the man to 
do any injustice. But the clause began 
by saying that the extra police were to 
be sent to a district— 

‘* When it appears to the Lord Lieutenant 
from time to time that by reason of the exist- 
ence or apprehension of crime and outrage in 


any district, the numbers of constabulary ordi- 
narily employed there are not sufficient ;” 


and, therefore, some one of the local 
magistrates or landlords had only to say 
that he was afraid there were going to be 
outrages in the district, and the police 
force would be increased, and this tax 
imposed on all persons believed by any 
local authority not to be in favour of 
law and order. Now, nothing could be 
more dangerous than such a principle ; 
which would not convert disloyal into 
loyal persons, but which would very 
easily convert those who were loyally 
inclined to disloyalty. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, it seemed to 
him that the Amendment before the 
Committee was right and just. If an 
arbitrary power to exempt certain areas 
was given in the wide and general terms 
proposed by the clause in the Bill, it 
might, if enforced, inflict great hardship 
and injustice on tenant farmers. As 
the clause stood at present, at his own 
will and discretion, and without any 
opportunity for those so taxed to chal- 
lenge his decision, the Lord Lieutenant 
might impose on the residents, within a 
very limited area, a charge so heavy 
that it would be worse than the rack- 
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rents hitherto imposed upon them. It 
would be impossible for the aoe people 
who lived there to pay it, and the result 
would be that all their goods and imple- 
ments of husbandry would be sold. It 
was well known that under the old 
law the tax for extra police amounted, 
in many instances, to 8s. and 9s. in the 
pound. How, he asked, was a tenant 
paying, perhaps, £5 or £6 a-year rent, 
to pay this crushing tax? He trusted 
the Government would not answer by 
the old and oft-repeated argument that 
the present Lord Lieutenant would not 
make an unjust use of the powers of this 
clause. He was happyyto say that the 
evidence of the Lord leutenant himself 
was against this power being conferred 
upon him. In a very strong speech 
which the noble Lord delivered in the 
House of Lords last year, he alluded to 
the principle of exempting these limited 
areas in contradistinction to the country 
at large. 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, it was not a 
question of district that the Committee 
had before them, but as to whether the 
Lord Lieutenant should be empowered 
to exempt a specified area in the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said he was about 
to contend that Lord Spencer’s objection 
to the principle of taxing a district ap- 
plied with much greater force now than 
when the question was one of exempt- 
ing portions of districts. Under the 
old law it was the district which was 
exempted; under this Bill it was a 
particular property or a particular area 
in the district which might be exempted 
from this tax, the remainder of the tax 
being in consequence thrown with crush- 
ing weight upon the rest of the district. 
If, according to the speech of Lord 
Spencer, on the 6th of January, the tax 
should be equally distributed over the 
country, how much more ought the 
Committee to refuse to say that the 
entire tax should be imposed on one 
townland, which would give rise to evic- 
tions worse than those of the present 
time which the Government described 
as appalling ? 

Coronet BARNE said, he hoped the 
Government would not give way on this 
point of the clause. He considered the 
clause as one of the most valuable in the 
Bill, and he believed its provisions would 
have more effect in putting a stop to 
crime in Ireland than any others which 
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were proposed. By this clause an ap- 
peal was made to the pockets of the 
eople of Ireland, who, like the Eng- 
fish, were very much affected by ap- 
peals of the kind. The hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) said that it 
would affect the Land Leaguers, and 
that it was aimed at outrages. The 
hon. Member, therefore, placed the Land 
League and outrages in the same cate- 
gory. {Mr. Drrron: I said nothing of 
the kind.] He had certainly understood 
the hon. Member to say that the Land 
Leaguers were the men who would have 
to pay this fine; but if he had not said 
so, he, of course, withdrew the observa- 
tion made. Then the hon. Member who 
had just addressed the Committee said 
the fine would not make men loyal. 
That might be admitted; but when a 
large force of police was sent to a dis- 
trict, and the disloyal persons there were 
made to pay for it, those persons would 
probably endeavour to get rid of the 
police by keeping the district quiet. It 
was perfectly well known that the dis- 
loyal men in Ireland were able to stop 
these outrages, and he maintained that 
the imposition of a fine was the best 
way to make them do so. One hon. 
Gentleman had argued that both the 
loyal and the disloyal inhabitants of the 
district ought to be made to pay the tax; 
but could there be a greater absurdity ? 
On such a principle as that, a man who 
had been shot at would have to contri- 
bute towards the penalty imposed for the 
act of shooting at himself. He hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
view they had stated to the Committee. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, in justice 
to the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), he must express his opinion 
that the hon. Gentleman’s meaning had 
been misunderstood by the hon. and 
gallant Member who had just addressed 
the Committee. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary was at the time arguing 
strongly on the clause, and he said that 
under certain circumstances it might be 


worked against the Land League; he’ 


was endeavouring to show with perfect 
legitimacy that the clause might be used 
for political purposes, and that the area 
might be so reduced as to include within 
it only people who were connected with 
the Land League. The hon. Member 
said if you gave the Lord Lieutenant 
power to exempt certain areas, those 
areas, being coincident with property in 
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the occupation of certain of the wealthier 
classes, you would be creating an incen- 
tive to those classes to have this charge 
imposed. Now, the Government had 
steadily resisted every Amendment which 
would have given to the wealthy classes 
the power of initiating any movement 
in connection with this Act, and they 
were determined to allow the initiative 
in this matter to be in no sense a matter 
of recommendation on the part of any 
private individual in the district. On 
this matter the Government did not in- 
tend to yield to the wishes, prejudices, 
or apprehensions of any classes or indi- 
viduals. The hon. Member then went 
on to say that if this serious tax were 
imposed on a limited portion of the dis- 
trict it would have a tendency to make 
the people become savage from a sense 
of injustice. Now, the experience of 
this species of legislation in the past 
was that it had not rendered them 
savage, but that it had quickly repressed 
crime, and accustomed the people to a 
better state of things. The general effect 
of the information he had obtained was 
that taxes of this kind had had a good 
effect in the prevention of outrage, and 
the restoration of tranquillity in dis- 
turbed districts. Even when this tax 
could not be levied on a special district, 
the tradition with regard to it was so 
strong that in one case the mere erec- 
tion of a police hut in the district, and 
the expense which it was supposed 
could be levied, had had the effect of 
checking outrage. And so, with regard 
to this power, he believed there were 
people in Ireland who, when they got 
the protection which it was calculated to 
afford, would regard it with far from 
hostile feelings. Take the case of the 
poor girl that occurred the other day. 
He could not believe that the people in 
whose midst that crime was committed, 
and who were liable to further outrages, 
would not prefer to pay an increased 
amount of taxation, even if there were 
exemptions by order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which further increased their 
liability to payment, in order to be pro- 
tected from such outrages. Moreover, 
he was of opinion that if the district 
were thoroughly freed from outrages for 
a certain period, the inhabitants would 
become so delighted with their new 
sense of security, that no better means 
than this tax could be devised for bring- 
ing back the whole district into the ways 
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of peace. But it was argued that this 
power of exempting portions of a dis- 
trict from the tax was tuo great to be 
put into the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, although, whenever that question 
was mooted, the hon. Member, who hap- 
pened to be speaking generally, said 
that if the Lord Lieutenant or himself 
(Mr. Trevelyan) were to undertake the 
duty of going down to the district con- 
cerned and ascertaining who were to be 
exempted, he would be quite disposed 
to trust tothem. Now, in arguing in 
that manner, hon. Members were strik- 
ing at the root of all administrative go- 
vernment whatsoever, because what was 
the position of the Lord Lieutenant ? 
He was at the head of an enormous 
hierarchy of officials of all sorts 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!”?] Hon. Members op- 
posite cheered that remark; but if you 
had to keep a country in the paths of 
law and order, you must have all sorts 
of officials; and, therefore, if you said 
that, no matter what was the personal 
character and ability of the man at the 
head of that great hierarchy, you could 
not trust his exercise of such a power as 
this, you struck at the root of all civi- 
lized government. The hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) said, that 
these exemptions would be made on the 
advice of one of those Bashi-Bazouks, 
who were now let loose in certain dis- 
tricts in the shape of special magis- 
trates. He thought that a statement of 
that kind, coming as it did from an hon. 
Member having so great an experience 
of the effect which such statements were 
likely to produce, was much to be re- 
gretted. For his own part, he was 
always very sorry when one of those 
sentences escaped the lips of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, which were not 
only unjust in themselves, but tended to 
damage the confidence which the Irish 
people ought to have in the Executive 
Government. It was quite true that the 
Lord Lieutenant must depend on the 
officers of the district in order to know 
whether exemption should be made with 
regard to any portion of it; but the 
Lord Lieutenant, if he were capable of 
discharging the duties of his Office, 
would choose his instruments with a due 
regard to the amount of confidence to be 
placed in them; he would distinguish 
between the sorts of information given 
to him, and if he were not satisfied he 
would obtain further information, If, 
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under these circumstances, it was con- 

tended that Ireland would not be pro- 

perly governed, he said upon that con- 

tention that no country could be governed 

according to the principles of civilization, 

But hon. Members also said that Grand 

Juries in the old days had exempted 

men of their own political opinions and 

of their own class; and, therefore, they 

thought that the Lord Lieutenant would, 

although unwittingly, act in a similar 

manner. On that point he would only 

express his own opinion, and what he 

believed to be the opinion of the great 

majority of persons who had regarded 
the matter with attention—namely, that 

since what might be called the bad days 

in Ireland, there had been an improve- 

ment in every branch of the Public Ser- 
vice. Since those days public opinion 
had been brought to bear on it in a 
manner which had now rendered such 
acts of partiality and oppression as 
were committed 90, 60, or even 30 years 
ago, absolutely impossible. With re- 
gard to the exemptions, he was not will- 
ing to enter into details further than to 
say that Clause 16 was directed against 
the grosser forms of crime, such as mur- 
der, and in cases of that kind there 
would be what might be called a na- 
tural exception to exemption, for the 
amount of compensation would be so 
large that it would matter very little to 
the people who should receive it, whe- 
ther they were called upon to pay their 
quota or not. There would be another 
natural exemption under Clause 15, 

which was directed against general in- 
timidation and a general state of dis- 
turbance in a district which acted to the 
great detriment of individuals by driv- 
ing tenants off their lands, and causing 
rents. to be withheld. He could quite 
imagine the Lord Lieutenant wishing 
that a man who had all his tenants 
driven off his land should be exempted 
from the tax. With regard to the ques- 
tion whether the Lord Lieutenant would 
use the clause for the purpose of favour- 
ing any particular political Party, or 
doing anything even more odious than 
that, such as ruining an individual under 
the pretext of exemption, he could only 
give the suggestion an indignant denial. 
More he could not say. The clause had 
been introduced for the purpose of 
bringing, as far as possible, the people 
in disturbed districts back into the ways 
of peace and quiet, by means of general 
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unishment for the general protection ; 
and the Lord Lieutenant, he felt sure, 
would see, after this punishment had 
been imposed, and had done its work, 
that it ceased to operate at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was, of course, 
a just reflection upon the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that, although he rose 
to oppose an Amendment which declared 
property should not be exempted from 
this taxation, one might study closely 
every word of the Bill and not find a 
single argument in favour of the ex- 
emption proposed in the last sentence of 
the clause. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said the art of government in Ire- 
land had considerably improved; but 
the question for him (Mr. Sexton) and 
his hon. Friends, in looking forward to 
the future of the Irish people, was not 
whether government in Ireland now, as 
compared with government in the past, 
had been improved, but whether the 
Government still stood in need of im- 
provement, and how much it stood in 
need of, and how they could bring 
an improvement about. He always 
listened to a speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary with a 
sincere desire to perceive and to wel- 
come in it any recognition of the rights 
of the people. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland blamed the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) for applying the 
term ‘‘ Bashi-Bazouk”’ to some of the 
Superintendent Resident Magistrates, 
and the right hon. Gentleman talked in 
a strain of extraordinary want of know- 
ledge of the subject when he spoke of 
the great confidence the people of Ire- 
land ought to have in the Superin- 
tendent Special Magistrates. It was 
perfectly absurd to talk of such confi- 
dence. The right hon. Gentleman must 
be aware that one of those ‘ Bashi- 
Bazouks’’ was Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
that the Resident Magistratesof Limerick 
and Clare had actually gone to Dublin 
Castle to protest against his appoint- 
ment, or against his continuing any 
longer amongst them. If the course of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was such that even 
his own subordinates could not have 
confidence in him, upon what ground 
could it be contended that the people of 
Ireland, over whom he was sent as a 
slave-driver and as a tyrant, could have 
any confidence in him? He (Mr. Sexton) 
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greatly regretted that the right hon. 
entleman, in referring to the past 
effect of legislation, such as that con- 
tained in the present clause, did not for 
a moment apply himself in a spirit of 
exact inquiry of the past effect of such 
legislation. The right hon. Gentleman 
had all the records of Dublin Castle at 
his disposal. He could search all the 
police reports for many years past. He 
could have recourse to all the Papers 
connected with this and every branch of 
the Administration ; and if it were a fact, 
as the right hon. Gentleman would lead 
the Committee to infer, that legislation 
of this kind had in the past led to the 
suppression of crime and to the restora- 
tion of peace and tranquillity in a district 
where such legislation had been put in 
force, he wanted to know why the right 
hon. Gentleman did not go beyond the 
region of generality and adduce some 
facts in support of his contention ? What 
would have been easier than for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have cited the case of 
a district which in past years had been 
subjected to an impost of this character, 
and what would have been easier for him 
tu have shown, if he could, that the impost 
of this police tax upon any particular 
district was accompanied by a decrease 
in crime? When, however, the Repre- 
sentative of the Government stood up in 
that House and said that this legislation 
had produced good in the past, but dis- 
tinctly forbore from giving the Com- 
mittee any argument, the Committee 
were entitled to assume that such legis- 
lation had never at any time been suc- 
cessful. The right hon. Gentleman dwelt 
for a moment on the personal character 
of Lord Spencer. These persistent re- 
ferences to the personal character of Lord 
Spencer must be regarded as nothing 
short of a minor species of mental aber- 
ration. The Committee were led to believe 
that Lord Spencer would not and could 
not do anything which was tyrannical 
or unjust; but what security had they 
that Lord Spencer would actually be at 
Dublin Castle next year ? Viceroys, like 
other men, were subjected to the ordi- 
nary instability of human life; and not 
only so, but they were subject to a 
second liability—namely, the ordinary 
instability of the Government. He hoped 
Lord Spencer’s service might be long 
exercised in the public field of English 
politics, because, as an Englishman, he 
was a very patriotic man. Suppose, 
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however, that this Government were 
thrown out either this year or next— 
and such a thing was not impossible— 
they would have probably a very dif- 
ferent man as Viceroy of Ireland. He 
hoped, therefore, that, once and for all, 
they would have done with those refer- 
ences to the personal character of Lord 
Spencer. The general tendency now was 
to expect that this Coercion Bill—this 
mitrailleuse of repression—which had 
been carefully advised by all the Law 
Officers of the Crown, would speedily 
pass out of the hands of the present 
Administration into the hands of the 
Administration at present represented 
on the Front Opposition Bench by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket). A Tory Administration 
would probably find a Coercion Bill 
ready for their hands, and he would 
compliment them upon the skill and suc- 
cess which had accompanied their efforts 
to support the Liberal Party in that 
House in passing this Bill. If the Com- 
mittee were to consider properly what the 
Amendment proposed, they might con- 
sider for a moment what was the theory 
upon which this police tax was based. 
The theory was an absurd one—it was 
this, that residence in the vicinity of the 
place where crime had been committed 
necessarily implied guilty knowledge of 
such crime. Anyone with the slightest 
knowledge of Ireland knew that such a 
contention was absurd. Last night he 
mentioned that in a certain townland 11 
poor families were placed under the 
ruinous tax of £100 for police, simply 
because, as it afterwards turned out, a 
man had come from 11 miles away, and 
while in the townland had distinguished 
himself by biting off a bailiff’s ear. The 
Government flew to the conclusion that 
the people of this townland knew all 
about the offence, and, therefore, called 
upon each family to pay £9. There was 
also the case of Mrs. Lea, who owned 
property in King’s County, but who lived 
at Rathgar. Two men came up from her 
property at King’s County and murdered 
her at her home. Now, the operation of 
this clause would simply be this—that 
the people of Rathgar, a Conservative 
suburb of Dublin, inhabited chiefly by 
Castle officials and half-pay officers, 
would have to pay a tax for the murder 
of this woman, simply because those 
men came up from the King’s County 
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and committed the crime. Suppose he 
admitted ‘that the theory was a sound 
one; suppose he said that residence in 
a district implied a guilty knowledge of 
crime, why, then, should not a tax levied 
in pursuance of that theory be levied 
equally upon every one of the residents 
in the district? Why should one section 
of the people be thought to have a guilty 
knowledge and another section to have 
no such knowledge? It followed, with 
all the force of genealogical corollary, 
that everyone should be equally liable, 
and that the tax should be levied on all, 
or upon none. He would point to one 
or two grave results that would follow 
if this exemption was carried out. They 
all knew that the Lord Lieutenant had 
power to send as many police as he 
liked to a district, and charge them on 
as few people in the district as he liked ; 
he might even charge them on one house 
if he liked to do so. He (Mr. Sexton) 
wished the Committee to take this into 
their consideration. The tenant farmers 
of Ireland had lately passed through a 
period of famine and a time of distress, 
and if they were subject to a crushing 
impost for the maintenance of extra 
police, and if they saw a landlord, or an 
agent, or a bailiff, or a rent-warner, or 
any other man in the district, singled 
out by the Executive for exemption from 
this tax while they were subjected to it, 
and, possibly, ruined by it, what would 
be the first effect on their minds? The 
effect would be a feeling of resentment 
and exasperation. He knew pretty well 
how it would work. If the poor people 
of Ireland found that they were to be 
beggared and ruined by the payment 
for extra police, while some prosperous 
landlord, or agent, or bailiff, was exempt 
from the operation of the tax, the imme- 
diate effect would be that the people 
would say that the exempted man had 
procured the imposition of the tax. The 
people would say that these men knew 
what they were about, and that they had 
used their influence at Dublin Castle to 
get the Lord Lieutenant to impose the 
tax and exempt them. The immediate 
effect would be quite contrary to the one 
in the minds of the Government, which 
he took to be the restoration of peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland. He could 
not imagine any other result than that 
there would be violence, certainly dan- 
gerous to the public peace. The second 
effect would be to stimulate evictions. 
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He supposed the Prime Minister would 
admit that the new organization of land- 
lords was an organization for stimulating 
evictions. What would be the effect of 
this clause? The effect would be that 
the people :whose pockets had been 
emptied for the payment of rack-rents 
to landlords—for rack-rents would be 
imposed for years to come, inasmuch as 
the people would be unable to get their 
cases heard in the Land Court—would 
find themselves subject to a second pay- 
ment to the State. It was not enough 
that the people should be beggared by 
the territorial class; but they were to 
find themselves subject to a tax for 
extra police. When the next gale-day 
came round it would be found that 
the money they might have had to 
satisfy the demands of the landlord had 
gone to satisfy the demands of the State. 
The landlord would thereupon proceed 
to evict. He thought he had shown 
pretty plainly that the State, by plunder- 
ing the tenant, would render them un- 
able to pay their rents, and that the 
State would be responsible morally, and 
if it were possible for the State to be 
criminally responsible, it would be 
criminally responsible also for the 
severance of many poor Irish people 
from their homes. There was another 
consequence, and it was this—the Go- 
vernment must be aware that the land- 
lord had the first claim, that the laws of 
this country had secured to the landlord 
priority of claim upon the produce of 
the tenant. The landlord had several 
methods of recovering his rent, and the 
Government could not come in for this 
tax before the landlord had got his rent. 
Now, one effect of the recent movement 
in Ireland had been to drive home to 
the people a sense of the moral justifi- 
cation of refusing to pay debts which 
they thought were unjustly demanded. 
Suppose the people in any district 
applied that principle to this tax; sup- 
pose the few shillings they had left 
were only enough to get food for them- 
selves and families, and thus satisfy the 
first obligation of man; suppose they 
said, ‘‘ We won’t pay this tax,” and it was 
quite possible that many in a district 
would say so, the State had no legal 
power to turn out the people like the 
landlords had ; but they would, no doubt, 
collect this iniquitous tax at the point 
of the bayonets of their soldiers and 
police. He thought he had shown two 
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serious consequences which might follow 
from this proceeding, and he had now 
pointed out a third. A Tory Govern- 
ment might face such difficulty with 
equanimity; but he could not think 
that a Liberal Government could, and 
he would recommend the Government 
to reconsider this clause, especially as 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, though 
he had lately referred to the past benefits 
of such legislation, had not given a single 
instance in which this legislation had 
proved successful. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he was very 
sorry the Government had not seen 
their way to modify this clause in some 
way or other. The more he looked at 
the clause the more he was convinced 
it would very materially help to stimu- 
late evictions in Ireland. He was also 
convinced that it would tend to pauperize 
the people. It had been calculated that 
every extra policeman placed in a district 
in Ireland cost £35 a-year. It might, toa 
certain extent, find out the guilty, but he 
thought it was far more likely to punish 
a great number of innocent people who 
had nothing at all to do with crime in 
the district. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that the Lord Lieutenant 
intended to select those under him whom 
he could trust to earry out this clause. 
But the Lord Lieutenant did not select 
them at all; he simply took them as he 
found them. Hesimply took the officers 
under the late Lord Lieutenant and the 
Lord Lieutenant before him, and the 
present Lord Lieutenant got his infor- 
mation just in the same way as his 
Predecessor got it. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland also said that he did not 
intend to leave the initiative with the 
magistrates in a local district. He (Mr. 
R. Power) was very glad to hear this, 
because he was afraid that if the local 
magistrates had that immense power 
they would in a great many cases abuse 


it. Local magistrates in Ireland, for 


one reason or another, had not got the 
confidence of the people; and it would 
be unwise if, under this clause, local 
magistrates were allowed to take the 
initiative in these proceedings. A great 
dealof discontent and angry feeling would 
be excited in the country. A most ex- 
traordinary statement was made by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, a statement 
which he (Mr. R. Power) was very sorry 
indeed to hear him make; because it 
must be admitted that the right hon. 
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Gentleman was a very favourable con- 
trast indeed to his Predecessor; and, as 
far as he and his hon. Friends were con- 
cerned, they were anxious to show very 
fair play towards the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and not in any way endeavour to 
embarrass or harass him in his Office. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
said that this system of police taxation 
had succeeded in the past, and that it 
had helped in a very great degree to- 
wards the detection of crime, and to- 
wards making disturbed and disloyal 
districts become peaceful and prosperous. 
Now, he was afraid the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not look into statistics on 
that point. If he had done so he would 
find that it had had an exactly reverse 
effect, and that the police tax had not 
brought peace and quietness to a dis- 
trict, and had not succeeded in the de- 
tection of crime, but that it had, on 
the contrary, a most disturbing influence 
wherever it had been applied. He would 
invite the Committee to read the evi- 
dence of Captain Talbot—a gentleman 
who was certainly not very friendly, or 
supposed to be friendly, towards the 
Irish people — given before a Select 
Committee of that House. Captain 
Talbot was asked what was his opi- 
nion of the working of this tax, and he 
said— — 

“T am sorry to say that it has totally failed 
to do any good, in my opinion.” 
In what had it failed Captain Talbot 
was asked, and his answer was— 

‘It has failed in producing evidence, in 
stopping crime, and the only good I know it 
does is this—it enables you to have a larger 


body of police at your disposal for patrol and 
other police duties.” 


In answer to another question Captain 
Talbot said— 


“ Certainly, it acts as a punishment. Many 
of the inhabitants have to pay very heavily, 
but it is a punishment which falls perhaps 
more severely upon those who are innocent 
than upon those who are guilty. It does not 
touch the guilty at all, because they are not 
able to pay ; the guilty are generally servants, 
boys, or persons brought from a neighbouring 
county.” 

Another magistrate was also examined 
by the Select Committee, and he gave 
as his opinion that this tax pressed most 
unequally on the community. He (Mr. 
R. Power) could quote plenty of evi- 
dence tending in a like direction, but he 
did not wish to detain the Committee 
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any longer. He would, however, ask 
what was the use of appointing Select 
Committees to inquire into the state of 
Ireland if evidence such as that he 
had just quoted was altogether disre- 
garded ° 

Coronet COLTHURST said, the evi- 
dence which had just been read to the 
Committee by the hon. Member (Mr. R. 
Power) was all the more important when 
it was recollected that Captain Talbot 
was at present Chief Commissioner of 
Police in Dublin, and was, no doubt, a 
very competent authority upon the sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding such evidence, 
if he (Colonel Colthurst) believed that 
this clause or this police tax would be 
effectual, either in preventing or in de- 
tecting crime when committed, he would 
support it, notwithstanding the injustice 
which it was certain to inflict upon in- 
dividuals. They had had experience 
during the last six years of a similar 
tax, and it had neither been effectual in 
detecting nor in preventing crime. If 
he believed the observation of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) that outrages were committed by 
the sons of small farmers to intimidate 
others from paying their rent, he should 
say that such a clause as this, and such 
power as was sought to be conferred by 
this clause, would perhaps be effectual 
in preventing outrages being committed. 
But he had previously said that such an 
observation was a libel upon the people 
of Ireland—at any rate, upon his con- 
stituents. Believing as he did that out- 
rages were committed in Ireland by the 
agents of secret organizations, by men 
who were paid to commit outrages, by 
men who were supported in prison when 
arrested on account of their crime, he 
failed to see the justice of inflicting a 
heavy pecuniary fine, which must amount 
to ruin in certain cases, upon a certain 
number of small and poor occupiers in 
a locality. He did not deny that in cer- 
tain localities there was sympathy with 
crime; but, taking the country as a 
whole, he was certainly inclined to make 
such a denial. He admitted that there 
was terror in the country, and that that 
terror was so great that it would neu- 
tralize any possible effect that the clause 
would have. Life was dearer to people 
than money ; and people would not give 
evidence, and thus subject themselves to 
the foul deeds of secret organizations. 
No one in Ireland knew whether he was 
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or was not condemned by one or other 
of those secret societies ; and he (Colonel 
Colthurst) hoped this Bill would get at 
the root of the evil by making the people 
reflect that if they intimidated the poor 
people they would be liable to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
It was to the Intimidation Clauses that 
he looked for a remedy of the present 
evils of Ireland ; and, therefore, he felt 
bound to oppose in every way those sub- 
sequent clauses. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before the Com- 
mittee proceeds, I must point out that 
the discussion for some time has not 
been upon the Amendment, but upon 
the clause itself. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSYsaid, he would 
endeavour to confine himself to the 
Amendment before the Committee, which 
he understood to be that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be deprived of powers 
conferred upon him by the clause of 
exempting certain individuals from the 
charge for extra police. He strongly 
supported that Amendment ; and he 
supported it for the following reasons. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland pointed 
out that Irish Members were fond of 
saying that if the Bill were left to the 
administration of the Lord Lieutenant 
or Chief Secretary for Ireland they 
would have some confidence in its ad- 
ministration. What Irish Members ob- 
jected to was that the administration, 
eer. in such a matter as this, was 
eft, not merely in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant or Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, but in the hands of subordinates. 
Without at all for one moment using 
strong language about the subordinates 
who might have to advise the authori- 
ties with regard to carrying out the pro- 
vision contained in this section, he was 
bound to say that the fact of so import- 
ant a matter as this being left in the 
hands of subordinates was, to his mind, 
one of the great reasons for the adop- 
tion of the Amendment. The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had said that the 
Government had done their best not to 
leave the initiation of anything in the 
hands of any particular class of the 
community; but, unfortunately, by the 
appointments which had been made, and 
in consequence of the class of men who 
would administer this law in some of 
the disturbed districts, it was distinctly 
class legislation which was to be dreaded. 
He would not use strong language about 
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Mr. Clifford Lloyd, but he was the man 
who had been applied to under circum- 
stances which had led to the proclama- 
tion of the city of Limerick, and to the 
imposition upon it of a much larger 
police force than usual. By the fact 
that the administration laid in the hands 
of such gentlemen as this proved it was 
practically class administration, because 
those gentlemen were taken from one 
class—from one extreme section of the 
people—from the landlord class, with 
whom their sympathies ran. What was 
the result of giving such power as this 
to the Lord Lieutenant, when the Lord 
Lieutenant was to exercise his power 
upon the advice of such men? The re- 
sult was that there must be a tendency 
to lean to the section of thought and 
tradition to which such men as Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd belonged. Suppose a 
person belonging to the landlord class 
was, at one and the same time, an 
owner and occupier—and that was a 
very common thing in the constituency 
to which he (Mr. U’Shaughnessy) be- 
longed—there would be a tendency to 
exempt him from the operation of this 
clause. He would not now go into the 
question of justice or propriety or tact 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, but he would say 
there must be a constant tendency on 
the part of that gentleman to endeavour 
to get exemption for the landlord class. 
Under this clause there would be the 
greatest possible room for jobbery. The 
Chief Secretary had said it was desir- 
able that loyal people should be ex- 
empted. Let them see how this applied. 
It was well understood that the persons 
whom it was proposed to tax under this 
clause were the tenants, and not the 
landlords. Everyone knew that, for 
many months past, the classes who 
had been attacked, the classes who had 
been made the victims of outrage, were 
the very tenants who had paid their 
rent, and had respected law and order; 
and it was these very people whom it 
was now proposed to tax under this 
clause. He thought that if the Amend- 
ment were accepted the Lord Lieuten- 
ant would be relieved from a dangerous 
and very delicate responsibility. The 
power conferred by the clause could not 
fail to be abused; it could not fail, at 
the very least, to create jealousy; and, 
therefore, he hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment before the 
Committee. 
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Mr. LEAMY said, that a short time 
ago the Chief Secretary for Ireland re- 
ferred to a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) to 
the effect that this Bill would be used 
for the purpose of punishing political 
opponents in Ireland, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said he would deal with that 
question. He sat down, however, with- 
out making any further reference to it. 
He (Mr. Leamy) thought he could show 
that there was very great danger of 
this Bill being used for political pur- 
poses. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could not understand that the Bill would 
be used unjustly by Lord Spencer ; but 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland at once 
pointed out that Lord Spencer would 
simply be in the hands of the officers of 
the different districts, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant would have to depend upon 
those officers as to whether or not a par- 
ticular district should be exempted from 
the operation of this Act. Let the Com- 
mittee bear in mind that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had the power to impose extra 
police upon any district in which there 
was an apprehension of crime. It was 
known very well that this apprehension 
of crime would arise in the mind of the 
Lord Lieutenant, or in the minds of the 
officers who reported to him, from state- 
ments made to one or other of them by 
the local police or the local magistracy, 
and the Committee had been told that 
the Lord Lieutenant would so exercise 
the power of exemption as to free what 
was called the loyal classes, or the well- 
affected classes, of a district from the 
burden of paying this tax. It was also 
very well known that during the last 
two years, or during the Land League 
agitation, the people of Ireland had prac- 
tically been divided into two classes— 
namely, those who were for the Land 
League and those who were against it. 
It had been said recently that all men 
who were against the Land League were 
on the side of law and order, while all 
those who were favourable to the Land 
League were opposed to law and order. 
It would, therefore, be the people who 
sds sp say with the Land League who 
would have to pay this police tax, while 
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would become all the more serious, when 
it was borne in mind that by the ver 
next section the Lord Lieutenant hall 
also have power to throw on a very 
small district the burden of compensa- 
tion. For instance, in a district where 
a murder had been committed the Lord 
Lieutenant would have power to levy 
compensation for that murder ; he would 
have power to make the very poorest 
people in a district pay for murder or 
any other injury done in the district, 
and at the same time have power to 
send down an extra body of police, whose 
expenses could be charged to the district. 
There would, therefore, be a double 
charge upon the district, and everybody 
must know that the result of such great 
charges as these would be to cripple 
the resources of many unfortunate ten- 
ants. It would be very much more 
honest of the Government to declare at 
once that everyone belonging to the 
Land League would have to bear this 
exceptional burden, and that any man 
who was not a Land Leaguer would be 
free from it. When it was borne in 
mind that the Lord Lieutenant would 
have power, if this tax were not paid by 
the people on whom it was levied, to 
send down men to seize the goods and 
chattels of the people, it would be seen 
it would be positively within the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant to ruin the 
people of a district. The Irish Mem- 
bers knew how such power had been 
used before. An hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, speaking a short time ago, 
thought this was a very good clause, 
because its probable effect would be to 
induce the people of a district to keep 
the district peaceable and quiet, so that 
an extra police force should not be sent 
there. That might be very well if police 
were only to be sent whenever crime 
was committed; but it must be remem- 
bered that police could be sent if crime 
was only apprehended. How did this ap- 
prehension come about? Why, it came 
about by statements that were made by 
people of the district, and consequently 
if there were a number of men in a dis- 
trict who were opposed to the Land 
League, and who knew that because of 
that they would always be looked upon 
as friends of law and order, and would 
therefore be exempted from the tax, 
they would, under this section, make a 
statement to the Lord Lieutenant or the 
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hended that crime would take place. It 
would thus be seen that a very small 
class in any particular district would 
have the power of subjecting another 
class to a very large impost. It was 
because the Irish Members knew that 
in this way the clause would be un- 
fairly worked that they so strenuously 
opposed it. 

r. DILLON said, that in the course 
of this debate no speech in support of 
the Amendment had been made by any 
of the Liberal Members opposite. He 
had supposed that hon. Gentlemen who 
called themselves Radicals would have 
eertainly supported an Amendment of 
this kind. Failing any support from the 
Radical Members, heturned with pleasure 
to the speech of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who rose to oppose the Amend- 
ment, but who, in fact, succeeded in 
delivering one of the strongest speeches 
in favour of it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that no man whose pro- 
perty or person was in danger could 
reasonably object to pay such a tax as 
this, and he felt perfectly certain that 
every farmer or even poor person in 
Ireland would rather pay this tax than 
this present state of things should con- 
tinue. It was his contention that if 
any person considered his property in 
danger he would willingly pay this 
tax. Therefore, the Chief Secretary, 
in the speech he delivered under the 
impression that he was opposing the 
Amendment, strongly supported it. The 
Chief Secretary went on that line of 
argument which they had listened to 
very often in that House. He began by 
making a personal attack upon himself 
(Mr. Dillon). The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he (Mr. Dillon) had 
used rather strong language with regard 
to the Resident Magistrates. He (Mr. 
Dillon) always endeavoured not to use 
strong language except when he felt 
strongly, and he did feel strongly on the 
question of Resident Magistrates. That 
question bore directly upon the Amend- 
ment. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
talked about an official hierarchy, and 
he had said that if the House was not 
sph y to believe that the man at the 

ead of this official hierarchy would not 
have sufficient intelligence to choose his 
instruments, no civilized government 
could be carried on anywhere. That 
was an argument always made use of 
in favour of the Napoleonic form of go- 
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vernment—namely, that every country 
should be governed by an official hier- 
archy with the aid of a benevolent des- 
potism. He had always understood that 
the theory of English government was 
the very reverse. Let them take the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on his own 
words. Hesaid let them trust the Lord 
Lieutenant to select instruments who 
would bethoroughly trustworthy. Would 
he dismiss the instruments who brought 
disgrace to his Predecessor? Would he 
dismiss the instruments who had made 
the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) a disgrace to the 
Government, and a disgrace to a portion 
of the history of Ireland? ‘Would he 
dismiss the special magistrates who were 
the selected instruments of the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who he (Mr. 
Dillon) ventured to say had contributed 
materially to the ruin and disgrace of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford ? 
If the Lord Lieutenant would do this, 
he would establish some right to select 
his own instruments. This might appear 
to be a little divergence from the point 
of the Amendment; but he was simply 
replying to an argument of the Chief 
Secretary, which the Chairman had 
allowed to be in Order. He (Mr. Dillon) 
submitted that his remarks were perti- 
nent to the question, because it was not 
what might be done, or what might not 
be done; but it was an impossibility for 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, to know 
anything about the merits of the per- 
sons proposed to be exempted. It was 
absolutely necessary for those officials to 
trust to the advice of other men. He 
would ask again, would the Lord Lieu- 
tenant take the instruments chosen by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster)? 
Would he dismiss the instruments in 
the shape of special magistrates who 
concocted with Mr. Kavanagh the Land 
Corporation of Ireland ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
that the hon. Gentleman is now travel- 
ling from the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON said, he respectfully 
submitted that he was strictly in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has been going much beyond the 
Amendment, and I must request him to 
confine his remarks strictly to the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. DILLON said, he would en- 
deavour to do so. The Amendment was 
whether the Lord Lieutenant should 
have power to exempt a certain area 
from the operation of the clause. They 
knew from experience what a certain 
area meant. It might mean, if the 
word was left undefined, the farms of a 
few individuals or the demesne of indi- 
viduals. He was trying to prove that 
the power to exempt certain individuals 
from the operation of this clause was a 
most invidious one, and one open to the 
very grossest possible abuse. He begged 
to direct the Committee’s attention to 
the fact that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not attempted to deny that the 
power would be open to the greatest 
possible abuse. The Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
might have the very best intentions, but 
it was quite impossible that they could 
exercise their discretion in this matter. 
He would ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether he was aware of cer- 
tain facts which had come to his (Mr. 
Dillon’s) knowledge, clearly showing 
the abuse which might arise under this 
clause? Only this morning he had re- 
ceived a letter stating that Mr. Samuel 
Hussey, a local magistrate, had declared 
his intention to keep certain individuals, 
now in prison, in prison until the expi- 
ration of the Coercion Act. Mr. Hussey 
had expressed that determination be- 
cause the men were leading Land 
Leaguers. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said the Lord Lieutenant and 
himself were resolved not to allow any 
person in the locality to take the initia- 
tive in the imposition of this tax; but 
who was to take the initiative? If it 
was not the people who knew the dis- 
trict, then, in the name of common 
sense, who was to take the initiative ? 
The tax must be levied upon the report 
of somebody who knew the district. 
He submitted that the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was a very absurd one. 
There was another case which might 
arise, and which was one of the cases 
against which he was anxions to pro- 
tect the people of any particular locality. 
He was sorry to hear the news that Lord 
Hawarden, in his (Mr. Dillon’s) own 
county (Tipperary), had got ejectments 
against an entire parish, having a rent- 
roll of £8,000 a-year. The tenants in 
that parish were men paying from £100 
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to £200 a-year. They were most re- 
spectable men, but Lord Hawarden 
wanted to simply depopulate the parish, 
and when he had done it disturbance 
might very reasonably be anticipated. 
And what he (Mr. Dillon) wanted to 
know was, if the Government quartered 
extra police in the county, would they 
exempt the man who brought this mis- 
fortune upon the people by his unrea- 
sonable and outrageous conduct, would 
they exempt from the payment of this 
tax the man who was now evicting 
tenants because they would not pay 
rents which the Land Court had de- 
clared to be 25 per cent in excess of 
what they ought to be? Some of the 
tenants of Lord Hawarden had gone 
into the Land Court, and it had been 
shown that their rents were really in 
excess of what they ought to be by as 
much as 25 per cent. Because Lord 
Hawarden still wished to exact rack- 
rents would he be exempted from the 
payment of this tax if extra police were 
sent downthere? That was a question, 
possibly, which the Chief Secretary 
would have to adjudicate upon within 
the next month. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would, no doubt, very shortly 
have to consider whether Lord Clon- 
curry and Lord Hawarden, who, on 
account of their infamous action, had 
brought the people on their estates to a 
state of desperation, should be exempted 
from any consequent taxation. If his 
hon. Friends would take his advice, they 
would continue this discussion until it 
was shown that this clause would not 
be employed as an instrument by the 
Land Corporation to exterminate the 
people. 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
must appeal to the Committee to con- 
clude the discussion on the Amendment. 
He did not deny that the Amendment 
was one that there ought to be a fair 
amount of discussion upon, but he would 
point out that they had devoted some- 
thing like two hours to its consideration 
last night. [Mr. Szxron: The Amend- 
ment was proposed to-day.] The same 
subject was under consideration last 
night. He was in the recollection of 
the Committee when he said that this 
subject was really considered last night. 
In fact, one Irish Member had re- 
proached hon. Gentlemen for not hav- 
ing been present that night when the 
matter was discussed. The Committee 
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had devoted three hours to the subject 
to-day, and he thought it was now fully 
time that thediscussion should be brought 
toaclose. Every view upon the matter 
seemed to be freely and fully stated, 
and he thought that if the Bill was in- 
tended to be fairly dealt with in point 
of discussion, the time had now arrived 
when a division ought to be taken. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Home Secre- 
tary had not attempted to answer the 
argument of his hon. Friend. It was 
all very well of the Government to sit 
still while the clause was under con- 
sideration ; but that was not the view 
of the Irish Members as to what they 
ought todo. If the Government sat in 
stolidity, and did not answer a single 
argument, it would be necessary to have 
the discussion. The point of his hon. 
Friend was that Lord Hawarden was 
to be relieved of taxation, and that was 
a point worthy of the attention of the 
Government. On the 12th of July there 
was a celebration, and he wanted to 
know whether, under this provision, the 
Government intended to charge the lo- 
calities for the extra police required to 
keep the peace between Orangemen and 
Catholics, or did they intend to exempt 
particular portions of thedistricts ? Was 
it to be an arrangement that, if there 
were riots on the 12th of July, or during 
other Orange anniversaries, the charge 
of the extra police was to fall upon cer- 
tain of the inhabitants, and that the 
Orangemen, whose anniversaries had 
been the cause of the extra police being 
required, were to be exempted? Those 
were questions deserving the attention 
of the Government. In the first place, 
the policy of exemption was a bad one. 
The Government had styled the 4th 
clause the ‘‘ Boycotting ” Clause ; but he 
should apply that epithet to the 15th 
clause, for it was a provision which 
would exclude a certain class of people, 
and that was simply “‘ Boycotting”’ by 
the Government. The Government, hav- 
ing condemned “ Boycotting”’ in other 
quarters, now adopted it themselves. A 
certain portion of the community was to 
be ‘‘ Boycotted”” by being taxed. The 
question would arise why certain people 
were to be exempted, and that would 
occasion soreness; for everybody knew 
that a man who supported the Govern- 
ment was looked upon almost as a 
traitor, and the fact of his exemption 
would increase the ground of suspicion. 
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If that suspicion was justified by ex- 
emption from taxation, nothing could 
save such a man from suspicion; and 
exemption from taxation would, in itself, 
be sufficient to create contention and 
discontent in the district. Everybody 
knew what was likely to be felt and 
manifested in such a case, and those 
whom the Government officials favoured 
would be disfavoured by the population 
at large. That was inevitable, and was 
one of the deplorable results of this 
particular clause. It was said that the 
Lord Lieutenant was a man of benevolent 
intentions, and would use this clause to 
the best of his ability. That might be 
very true in regard to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and also the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; but the Committee would re- 
member that the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) set out 
with the best declared intentions, and 
succeeded in earning the hatred of the 
Dublin Evening Mail, when he urged the 
landlords to be moderate. The present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had recently 
denounced the landlords, but in a short 
time was obliged to withdraw his epithet 
of ‘‘cruel,’”? because of the denuncia- 
tions hurled at him. As time went on, 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would become as hardened as the right 
hon. Member for Bradford, between the 
hammer and the anvil, the nether and 
upper millstones. Both the landlords 
and the tenants would denounce him, 
and when he attempted to discriminate 
he would be told that his efforts had 
not given satisfaction; and, eventually, 
finding that he had given satisfaction to 
nobody, he would simply please him- 
self. That was the inevitable result of 
officialism in Ireland. But he was in- 
clined to think that the people would 
themselves cut the Gordian knot, and 
take a trenchant view of favouritism in 
regard to taxation. Under this provision 
the Lord Lieutenant might assess the 
amount of taxation on a locality, and if 
there was found to be a black sheep in 
that locality, who was said to cause 
trouble to the police, the entire charge 
of the extra police might be charged 
upon that individual. What would fol- 
low? The man was obliged to pay his 
rent, and then he was told he must pay 
the taxes; if he said he could not pay 
the rent, because of the heavy taxation, 
he must be turned on to the road, or 
refuse to pay his landlord. He must 
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refuse either to pay the State or else his 
landlord. Which would he do? What 
occurred in the tithe war? The people 
refused to pay tithes. In this case, the 
landlord was to have power to turn a 
man on to the road if he did not pay 
his rent. But when the tenants struck 
against tithes, the landlord had no such 
power, and all he could do was to sell 
the tithes to the tenants; and, as no- 
body would buy them, the State was at 
its wits-end. Under this provision the 
tenants would consider that they had 
been unjustly treated, and would fall 
back on what was recommended by Mr. 
Cobden, many of whose maxims and 
theories had lately fallen into disfavour. 
What did that Gentleman say in regard 
to the imposition of taxes which he con- 
sidered unjust and illegal? He (Mr. 
Healy) found in the journal which was 
favoured by the Government—namely, 
The Pall Mail Gazette, a letter from a 
correspondent who said— 

“T have no wish to defend the ‘no rent’ 
manifesto ; but illegal courses have entered into 
the minds of agitators of better repute than 
Mr. Parnell. Reading a recent Memoir of Mr. 
Cobden, I find him writing of the Anti-Corn 
Law League in these words—‘I find a little 
difficulty in advising the course the League 
should henceforth pursue. That course depends 
very much on the spirit of the people who are 
acting with us. If they were all of my temper 
in the matter we should very soon bring it to 
an issue. I presume that, however, your friends 
are not up to the mark for a general fiscal re- 
volt, and I know of no other plan of peaceful 
resistance.’ ”’ 

He (Mr. Healy) would like to ask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who was a Colleague of Mr. Cobden, 
whether his views were as much changed 
on the subject which occupied attention 
when he was associated with Mr. Cobden 
in resisting the Corn Laws and the Alien 
Act as they were on matters connected 
with the Alien Act at the present time? 
Suppose the people followed the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Cobden, and went in 
for a fiscal revolt against this taxation, 
what where the Government going to 
do? A general fiscal rebellion against 
this particular tax was much more easy 
to carry out than a rebellion against 
wrong 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT rose to Order, 
and asked whether the line of argument 
which the hon. Member was now pur- 
suing was not altogether outside the 
Amendment, and a deliberate contempt 
of the Chairman’s previous ruling ? 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: For a long time 
the hon. Member kept to the Amendment, 
although at great length; but he has 
gone beyond the Amendment, and I hope 
he will keep strictly to it. 

Mr. HEALY said, that for the in- 
formation of hon. Gentlemen like the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cart- 
wright), who did not follow the debates 
with any keenness—[‘‘ Order, order!” 
Well, he would say those who did follow 
the debates with keenness, that the 
Amendment now before the Committee 
was an Amendment against allowing the 
Lord Lieutenant to exempt certain fa- 
voured parties, which, he argued, would 
be regarded as favouritism on the part 
of the Government, and would cause 
discontent, and the people not exempted 
might follow the recommendation of 
Cobden and go in for a general fiscal 
revolt. In all that he thought he was 
keeping to the Amendment, and he would 
urge on the Government this fact. If the 
people did what he apprehended they 
would do, the Government had not the 
remedy which the landlords had, because 
the landlords could eject people if they 
followed out the policy suggested by 
Cobden, while the State had no remedy 
but tosell the chattels ; but nobody would 
buy them, and so they would be brought 
to a standstill in the collection of this 
extraordinary tax. Therefore, he thought 
the people of Ireland would see that 
very clearly—and the people of Ireland 
were no greater fools than the people of 
any other country—and they would mea- 
sure the power of the Government to en- 
force injustice; and while John Smith 
was made a favourite of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd and exempted, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson would have to pay this tax; 
he ventured to think they would consider 
whether they could not compel the Go- 
vernment to levy this taxation fairly, 
or else they would resort to a fiscal 
revolt. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it seemed 
to him that the wishes of the Home Se- 
cretary might be met if he would yield 
upon one particular point. “Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had pointed out that it was 
very possible that the very persons who 
were the originators of outrages—that 
was to say, the evictors, would be ex- 
empted. He would suggest that it would 
be well to take a division at once upon 
that Amendment, and then, perhaps, the 
Home Secretary could add— 
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« But in no case shall any property or portion 
of property belonging to a landlord who has 
evicted his tenants in a manner which, in the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant, is cruel and 
unpatriotic to the Government, be exempted.”’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, he thought he 
had every reason to complain that the 
conduct of this important Bill, touching 
as it did the action of the Irish people 
during every minute of their lives, and 
depriving them of every Constitutional 
right, should be left to a Member of the 
Government who had no practical ac- 
quaintance with the Government of Ire- 
land other than that which he might 
have received from informers in the 
Home Office—and certainly their infor- 
mation did not result in anything more 
than information which could not be of a 
valuable character. Irish Members had 
every reason to complain of the con- 
duct of this Bill through Committee, and 
when the Home Secretary intimated that, 
in his opinion, this Amendment had occu- 
pied sufficient time in discussion, all they 
could say was that the Home Secretary 
was welcome to his opinion on the sub- 
ject; but they could not attach much 
importance to that opinion, considering 
that the Home Secretary was entirely 
without information upon the subject- 
matter. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would have conducted the Bill through 
Committee in half the time. He (Mr. 
Parnell) had had a Parliamentary ex- 
perience of nearly eight Sessions, and he 
had never known any Government who 
had so stubbornly resisted all concession 
as the present Government had. This 
was a matter which affected the existence 
of a great many people in Ireland. 
During the administration of the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, a number of 
poor tenants who had been in receipt of 
relief during the winter of 1879-80, but 
upon whom a tax of this kind was placed 
with the result of rendering them en- 
tirely destitute, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that one of his reasons for 
not renewing this power of placing a 
charge on small districts was the num- 
ber of instances of injustice similar to 
that of the tenants in Mayo, which had 
come under his notice in the administra- 
tion of the Act of 1875. The Irish 
Members wished to know upon what 
principle the Government intended to 
proceed in this matter? All the rich land 
was in the occupation of* the landlords, 
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tenants; consequently, when a tax of 
this kind was levied, it fell upon the 
poorer class of tenants, and practical 
starvation resulted; because, if they 
failed to pay the tax, their furniture and 
all that they had was taken from them. 
Such was the result of refusing the 
Amendment to a clause such as this; 
but the Home Secretary refused to allow 
an hour or two for its discussion. The 
practical result of refusing the Amend- 
ment would probably be, as his hon. 
Friend had pointed out, a fiscal revolt. 
Experience during the tithe war, when 
it became impossible to collect the 
£1,000,000 required, justified this view. 
If the people should refuse, as the re- 
sult of this unjust and iniquitous tax, to 
pay county cess, just as in 1833, when 
all the resources of the police and mili- 
tary could not enable the Government 
to collect the tithe rents, so, in 1882, 
they would be unable to collect the 
county cess of £1,200,000. It was 
ridiculous for the Government to rush 
blindfold into this position. The Home 
Secretary was acting on an absurd panic. 
He and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster) were the two curses of the late 
Administration in Ireland. To the false 
information supplied to the Home Se- 
cretary in London and to the Castle in 
Dublin, by men who ought to have been 
cast off by a respectable and justice- 
loving Administration in Ireland, was 
due the way in which the Government 
were acting; and the Irish had to com- 
plain that there was no Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the House with full powers 
to act. The right hon and. learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had not 
full powers ; he had to write to the Lord 
Lieutenant for liberty to answer a ques- 
tion 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is going much beyond the question 
before the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Home Se- 
cretary had to write over to the Irish 
Government for permission to accept an 
Amendment even of this character; and 
repeatedly during the progress of this 
debate, when they had asked for a rea- 
sonable Amendment, they had been told 
that the Home Secretary must consult 
the Irish Government as to what he 
might or might or might not do. Lord 
Spencer was saturated with the tradi- 
tions of English government in Ireland, 
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and the people of Ireland had no hope 
from his Administration. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must request 
the hon. Member to speak to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
intimate his belief that if they had a re- 
sponsible Chief Secretary in the House 
there would be less difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Government to accept Amend- 
ments of this kind. He regretted the 
position in which this Bill had got, and 
that was owing to the fact that there 
was a Minister in charge of the Bill who 
was absolutely ignorant of Irish ques- 
tions, and that there was no responsible 
Chief Secretary in the House. 

Mr. METGE said, the Government 
were deliberately saddling themselves 
with a source of danger in resisting this 
Amendment. His hon. Friend had inti- 
mated what that danger was, and he 
thought the people of Ireland would be 
fools if they did not act upon that sug- 
gestion. They had been told, on the 
authority of Members of the Govern- 
ment, that the rents in Ireland had been 
reduced, and they had sent their Courts 
to decide questions of rent. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That subject has 
nothing to do with the question before 
the Committee. 

Mr. METGE said, he wished to show 
his reason for supporting the Amend- 
ment. His reason was that the clause 
would unjustly tax the people; and for 
that reason he wished to show that the 
Sub-Commission Courts were not doing 
their work either in regard to the reduc- 
tion of rents 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the Committee 
is not discussing the whole clause, to 
which his observations might, perhaps, 
be applicable; but the Committee is 
discussing the exemption of certain 
arrears by the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. METGE said, he felt strongly 
upon this subject, and wished to show 
why this unjust taxation should not be 
levied. He hoped the Government 
would not be so blind as to deliberately 
take upon and fetter themselves with a 
source of danger which, if acted on by 
the Irish people—as he believed it 
would be acted upon—would put them 
into a greater difficulty than any of the 
difficulties in the past. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was very much 
inclined to move to report Progress, be- 
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cause it ae to him that the Go- 
vernment did notin the least understand 
what was a fair course of procedure in 
this matter. He would suggest that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should tele- 
graph to the Lord Lieutenant and ask 
whether he might assent to this Amend- 
ment, because, as the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
pointed out, the Home Secretary knew 
nothing about Ireland ; and it appeared 
the Chief Secretary did not know whe- 
ther he might agree to this Amendment 
or not. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made a speech in support of the Amend- 
ment, and then refused to agree to it. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’’—( Mr. Dillon,)— 
put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ and 
the’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 191; 
Noes 53: Majority 138.—(Div. List, 
No. 187.) 

Mr. CALLAN, in moving, in page 7, 
line 40, to leave out the words ‘‘ Lord 
Lieutenant,’’ and insert the words— 

“Going judge of assize for the county in 
which said charge is payable, subject to the 
same rules asin the case of presentments sent 
before him from the grand jury,’’ 
said, he hoped the Government would 
accept this Amendment. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant was surely not expected to go 
into the counties and hear evidence for 
himself as to the justice and necessity of 
exempting any specified portion of a 
district. By this Billa power of life and 
death was given to the Irish Judges, 
who were entrusted with a power which 
hitherto had been entrusted to juries; 
and he wished to retain in the hands of 
the Judges the power they at present 
had whenever any charge was levied on 
a county in Ireland. Such charge was 
either levied by peremptory presentment 
or by Grand Jury presentment, and any 
part of the district feeling aggrieved 
could go before the going Judge of As- 
size, either against the presentment, or 
to have it sent back, or to have it re- 
jected. The object of the Amendment 
was to place the going Judge of Assize 
in the position which he at present held, 
so that his fiat should be necessary to 
any charge being imposed upon the 
county. In cases of this kind it was 
necessary that some sort of judicial in- 
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vestigation should take place before any 
district in any part of Ireland should be 
liable to be declared chargeable with 
the burden of the extra Constabulary, 
or before any particular area of a dis- 
trict should be declared exempt. Ifa 
case were brought before the going 
Judge sitting at Assize in any county, 
he could take such evidence as it might 
be necessary to hear before deciding 
upon the question, and he thought that 
the refusal to leave the matter to the 
going Judge would in reality be a slur 
oa the Irish magistrates, as well as 
upon the Irish Judges. He asked the 
Committee were they prepared to cast 
such a slur on those officials? There 
could be no difference of opinion about 
the matter, because it was clear that if 
they left it to the Lord Lieutenant he 
would be obliged to found his action on 
the reports of the police and the Resi- 
dent Magistrates. He could not be ex- 
pected to have the evidence put before 
him; he must act on the information 
supplied to the magistrates by a secret 
informer, and it would be found that 
he would be exposed to all sorts of ap- 
plications by landlords and other in- 
terested parties to exempt certain lo- 
calities from the onus of the charge, 
while there would be no evidence by 
which the public could judge as to how 
the Lord Lieutenant had exercised the 
power given to him, supposing an oppor- 
tunity was desired for showing that an 
injustice had been done. If the Com- 
mittee were inclined to adopt his Amend- 
ment, and leave it to the going Judge of 
Assize for the county, he (Mr. Callan) 
should not object if it were provided 
that in cases where secrecy was desired 
the evidence to be taken by the Judge 
should be given before him in Cham- 
bers; so that no one should be present 
but himself and the witness, whose sworn 
testimony he would receive. There would 
be no danger in doing this. Surely the 
police, who would be the principal wit- 
nesses in these cases, might be examined 
in open Court; but ifthe Home Secre- 
tary wished it, such evidence as it might 
be desired to take secretly could be 
given in private. But it was of no use 
to appeal to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt), because he was 
hopelessly and incompetently ignorant 
of the material administration of Ire- 
land. The Home Secretary could not, 
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like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, be in two 
places at once. He might know some- 
thing, however little, respecting English 
law arid English practice, but he could 
not possibly know anything whatever of 
the practice of Ireland with reference to 
presentments sent from the Irish Grand 
Juries. What he (Mr. Callan) desired 
to secure by this Amendment was that 
in instead of the Lord Lieutenant being 
empowered to ‘declare the said lands 
chargeable,” it should be left to the 
going Judge of Assize for the county in 
which the charge was payable, either 
in open Court or in a secret Chamber, 
to take such evidence as would convince 
his judicial mind and guide him to ajust 
decision. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. W. M. Johnson), whom 
they all knew well, would, in all proba- 
bility, be one of the going Judges of 
Assize in the course of next month. 
At any rate, they hoped he would be, 
for he well deserved the position, and 
would make, in his (Mr. Callan’s) belief, 
a much more impartial administrator 
than any English official they might 
have imposed on their unfortunate coun- 
try. He proposed that the question in 
the case under discussion should be left 
to the going Judge of Assize, such as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland would be 
in a short time—that it should be for 
the Judge to decide whether there was 
sufficient evidence to satisfy his mind 
that certain property in a particular dis- 
trict should be exempt from the charge 
leviable under theclause. He therefore 
begged to move the insertion of the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 40, to leave out the words 
“Lord Lieutenant,’? and insert the words 
“ going judge of assize for the county in which 
said charge is payable, subject to the same rules 
as in the case of presentments sent before him 
from the grand jury.”’-—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Lord Lieutenant’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should have thought the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan), and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), had had sufficient experience to 
enable them to learn that any amount of 
personal abuse which they could level at 
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him would have no effect. In order that 
censures of that kind might carry with 
them any weight they must proceed from 

ersons very different from either the 
on: Member who had moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Callan) or the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. This was all he 
thought it necessary to say in answer to 
the coarse abuse and violent vituperation 
to which he had been subjected, and it 
was the only sort of notice of which he 
should ever think such language worthy. 
With regard to this particular Amend- 
ment, it would be obvious to the Com- 
mittee that it was utterly impracticable. 
It was an Amendment proposing to make 
the subject of judicial inquiry that 
which was manifestly and necessarily a 
matter for the Executive Government to 
deal with in the manner provided by the 
clause. 

Mr. HEALY said, he could almost 
sympathize with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) in his 
attacks on the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, because 
they had been the means of wringing 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man something in the nature of a qua- 
lified declaration, to say nothing of the 
gorgeous eloquence to which the Com- 
mittee had listened, for after condemn- 
ing the language of the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan), the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had informed the 
Committee that there was to be nothing 
in the shape of a judicial investigation 
into the facts. Consequently the Com- 
mittee were asked to accept a Bill of this 
description, suspending the Constitution 
in Ireland and imposing taxation with- 
out representation on the ratepayers, 
without the smallest attempt to give 
them the means of a general investiga- 
tion into the circumstances under which 
the taxation would be levied. This was 
the only answer they could get from 
the Government to the very reasonable 
Amendment that had been proposed. If 
this answer were sufficient for the House 
of Commons as a justification for refus- 
ing the Amendment, he was afraid the 
intelligence of the House of Commons 
must have fallen very low. What were 
they told by the Government? They 
were told that a judicial investigation 
was not necessary. The fact was that 
the whole country was to be simply laid 
at the feet of one individual; and yet 
they were constantly being told that the 
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British Law and Constitution still pre- 
vailed in that country. It was much 
better as it was under the Grand Jury 
system, bad as that system was, because 
there was an appeal in a case of a pre- 
sentment made by the Grand Jury to the 
Judge of Assize. Any ratepayer who 
might feel himself damnified by the de- 
cision of the Grand Jury had an appeal 
to the going Judge of Assize; but under 
the extraordinary provision of this parti- 
cular clause the Lord Lieutenant, sitting 
at Dublin Castle, without hearing the 
representations of those persons who 
would be affected by the taxation, but 
acting on the hint and suggestion of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, or men of a like stamp, 
was to have the sole power of deciding 
whether a certain portion of the com- 
munity were to be rendered poor and 
miserable, or whether they were to be 
comfortable—because it was the differ- 
ence between these two conditions that 
was meant by extra taxation, so that 
very often the slight difference between 
comfort and misery, sufficient and star- 
vation, among the poor tenants in many 
parts of Ireland would, under this clause, 
be determined by the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant, without what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary seemed to regard as the farce of a 
judicial investigation. It might have 
been expected that a lawyer like the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have been inclined to treat a judicial in- 
vestigation in a different spirit to that 
which he had evinced; but since he had 
taken to the seizing of papers like Zhe 
Fretheit and United Ireland, his respect 
for judicial procedure seemed to have 
been growing small by degrees and 
beautifully less. But he (Mr. Healy) 
wished to point out to the Committee 
that the Lord Lieutenant alone was, 
under the clause as it now stood, to have 
the power of saying whether the people 
of Ireland were to pay the greater part 
of their substance in taxes. What was 
the Amendment? It was a proposal 
that one of the Judges—not the three of 
them, as in the case of the 1st clause of 
the Bill—was to be allowed to interpose 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
humble and unfortunate taxpayer in Ire- 
land. This proposal, reasonable as it 
was, was not merely refused, but had 
been actually derided by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. In the Ist clause of the Bill power 
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of life and death was given to three 
Judges ; but here, where it was proposed 
to give to one Judge the power of saying 
whether a particular district was to be 
taxed or not, the proposal was refused. 
And this was the way in which the Irish 
Members were treated all through the 
discussions on the clauses of this Bill. 
They were not merely met by flimsy and 
shallow arguments, or apologies for argu- 
ment, but by expressions of actual con- 
tempt from the Ministerial portion of the 
House. The Government were going in 
forextreme measures. Letthem goahead. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must call upon 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) to keep to the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. HEALY said, if he had wan- 
dered away from the Amendment the 
amount of transgression on his part 
was very slender. In fact, up to this 
point he thought he had been deal- 
ing very closely with the Amendment ; 
but having given a slight warning to the 
Government he should proceed. He 
desired to point out to the Committee 
that hitherto, when the people of Ire- 
land had been exceedingly heavily taxed, 
they had, at least, had some remedy; but 
in the present instance, when it was pro- 
posed to put an exceptional power of tax- 
ation into the hands of one individual, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) 
refused to allow them any remedy. On 
whose advice, he asked, would the Lord 
Lieutenant act? He would be obliged, 
of course, to act on the representations 
of the local magistrates and police, and 
the people were to be refused any sort 
of representation before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. There were many circumstances 
in Ireland in reference to which persons 
who thought themselves aggrieved were 
allowed to appear before the Privy Coun- 
cil and plead their own cause ; but there 
was not a single provision in this Bill 
under which the already over-taxed Irish 
ratepayers were to be allowed any power 
of appeal before the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and if any Amendment, no matter how 
reasonable it might be, were moved for 
the purpose of securing ever so small a 
measure of justice, it was sure to be met 
on the part of the Government with a re- 
fusal not only given in the most con- 
temptuous tones, but supported by argu- 
ments ofthe most flimsy and unsatisfac- 
tory kind. 
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Mr. MOORE said, it was with great 
unwillingness that he ventured to in- 
trude in this debate, because he felt, 
from what had already occurred, and 
from the manner in which the Govern- 
ment seemed disposed to meet any argu- 
ments that were addressed to them, that 
anything he might have to say was likely 
to have very little weight, either on that 
or the other side of the House. Never- 
theless, he was of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government were making a 
great mistake with regard to this clause. 
It seemed to him to be a very arbitrary 
thing if the power proposed to be given 
to the Lord Lieutenant were allowed to 
be exercised without any right of appeal 
on the part of the district. The power 
that was asked for by this Amendment 
was one that already existed in regard 
to other matters that were brought be- 
fore the Courts of Assize in Ireland, 
and he did not see any reason why the 
analogy of the existing system should 
not be followed in the present instance. 
Let them take, for example, the case of 
malicious injury. An act of malicious 
injury was committed in a certain dis- 
trict—say, in the case of property form- 
ing part of a townland. The townland 
might be only a small portion of the 
area of a district, and it was very un- 
likely that the persons inhabiting that 
particular townland would commit a ma- 
licious injury on themselves. In the 
event of a malicious injury being perpe- 
trated in connection with that townland, 
the Grand Jury would have power to 
make a presentment; but they could 
only do so after a public investigation ; 
and if the traversers, and those who 
might object to the presentment on the 
part of the public, did not think that 
justice had been done, they had the right 
to go before the Judge of Assize, and in 
that way only could exemptions be made. 
But if the Committee would allow him, 
he would push the argument further 
home. There was in the next clause 
power to fine a district for an outrage 
that might be perpetrated, and the power 
was so large that almost any sum might 
be levied on the district in which the 
outrage wascommitted. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant might send down an extra body 
of police, and charge the particular dis- 
trict to which it was despatched with 
the amount necessary for its mainte- 
nance; and this was substantially the 
same principle as that of the punish- 
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ment which followed in the next clause— 
namely, the actual enforcement of a 
money punishment; but by that next 
clause they required that a public in- 
vestigation should take place before the 
Lord Lieutenant undertook to inflict upon 
the district the taxation that would be 
necessary to carry out the punishment. 
He could not but think that the Govern- 
ment had made a great mistake in re- 
jecting this Amendment. He had not 
intervened in this debate out of any wish 
to delay the progress of the BiH, because 
he felt that every day which lengthened 
the postponement of this measure only 
added to the number of unfortunate 
tenants who were now being evicted, and 
who were thus losing the right of re- 
demption and all the other advantages 
they might secure under the Arrears 
Bill. For this reason he had been most 
unwilling to interpose; but he certainly 
did think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, before giving power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to make the exemptions pro- 
vided for by the clause, would have done 
well to have inserted a provision requir- 
ing that, in the first instance, there 
should be a public investigation, at 
which the reasons for the exemptions 
would be publicly stated. There was no 
reason in the world why the reasons 
should not be publicly stated which 
would not be equally applicable to the 
next clause; nor could he see the slightest 
reason for saying that any man who 
desired to be exempted from the pay- 
ment of the tax should not be able to 
appear by himself or by a solicitor 
before a competent tribunal, for the 
purpose of claiming that exemption, 
and, on producing sufficient proof that 
he was entitled to it, obtaining a re- 
mission. 

Cotonet O’BEIRNE said, he con- 
sidered what had just been stated to be 
perfectly true—namely, that those who 
ought to be exempted from the payment 
of the tax ought to have an opportunity 
of making a claim, and stating their 
reasons for asking to have the tax re- 
mitted before a Judge of Assize in open 
Court. Under the clause, as it stood, 
however, no such opportunity was 
afforded, and he might add that he was 
afraid Her Majesty’s Government were 
delaying the Arrears Bill by the course 
they were pursuing in refusing to accept 
even the smallest and most reasonable 
Amendments tothe measure now under 
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discussion. For his own part, he had 
very seldom interfered in the discussion 
of these clauses, as he did not wish to 
delay the progrees of the Bill through 
Committee, because he approved of the 
Bill in the main, believing that there 
was an unfortunate necessity for it ; but 
with regard to this particular clause he 
felt bound to say a few words. What 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
R. Power) had stated some time ago in 
regard to the imposition of this special 
charge upon a district was perfectly 
true—namely, that it would cost that 
district £35 a-year, he(Colonel O’ Beirne) 
thought it would probably be £40 a- 
year, for each extra policeman. He 
thought, therefore, in view of this large 
additional burden, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought to afford the district an 
opportunity of clearing itself and ob- 
taining exemption if it were able to 
bring substantial reasons before the 
Judge of Assize as to why the tax 
should be remitted. He hoped the 
Government would yield upon this point 
and accept the Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, he 
thought the clause before the Committee 
was one that embodied a sound prin- 
ciple. By the Amendment it was pro- 
posed to leave to the Judge of Assize 
for the county in which the charge was 
payable the decision as to the area over 
which the exemption from the tax might 
be extended, and this was to be done, 
subject to the same rules as in the case 
of presentments sent before him from the 
Grand Jury. The only analogous case 
he was aware of under the Grand Jury 
system was one that was in some re- 
spects a close analogy; he referred to 
the case of malicious injury to property, 
in reference to which the Grand Jury 
had the power of awarding compensa- 
tion, subject to an appeal to the Judge 
of Assize, in which case the Judge in- 
vestigated the matter with the aid of a 
jury. It was proposed that the subject- 
matter of the present clause should be 
dealt with in a similar way, and if the 
Amendment were adopted by the Com- 
mittee, the result would follow that in 
the case of any objection to the incidence 
of the tax under the Bill the matter 
would have to be submitted to the ar- 
bitrament of a jury, subject to this 
regulation—that the petty jury would 
have no power to deal with the question 
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of the extent of area over which the 
whole tax was levied. At the pre- 
sent moment, the Grand Jury, and the 
Grand Jury alone, had the power of 
deciding on what districts the compen- 
sation fur malicious injury should fall, 
or what portion of a district should con- 
tribute, and the Judge had no power to 
interfere with that matter in any way. 
The only point he and the petty jury 
decided was the question of fact as to 
whether a malicious injury was com- 
mitted, and where this was proved they 
fixed the amount of compensation to be 
awarded. It was felt, however, that a 
Judge going down to a county in which 
he was not a resident, and with regard 
to which, therefore, he was probably 
without special information, was not the 
best person to form an opinion as to 
the matters that had necessarily to be 
considered and decided in regard to the 
area that should be taxed, or the area 
that should be exempted. The answer 
given in this debate, both last night and 
to-night, and repeated over and over 
again, was that it was considered ab- 
solutely essential that the admittedly 
strong and exceptional powers conferred 
on the Government by this clause should 
be administered by the Executive. This 
argument might be strong, and it might 
be weak ; but it must be borne in mind 
that it was the argument by which the 
clause was supported. If the power of 
dealing with a claim for compensation 
were to be withdrawn from the Executive, 
he was not aware of any other tribunal 
to which it could properly be transferred, 
and certainly the one suggested by the 
Amendment was altogether out of the 
question. He remembered not long 
since, at the Louth Assizes, a question of 
this kind coming before the Judge, and 
the Judge of Assize declined to entertain 
any question as to the area of taxation, 
saying that that was a matter with which 
a Judge of Assize was peculiarly in- 
competent to deal. [Mr. Cartan: That 
was a fishery case.] He (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) believed it was 
a harbour case; but it was one which 
illustrated the argument that a Judge 
of Assize, having no special know- 
ledge of a county into which he was 
sent, or of the district, was not the 
proper person to consider and determine 
these questions. Therefore, it appeared 
to him that in whatever other way this 
clause might be susceptible of amend- 
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ment, he had heard no reasons that, in 
his mind, would render this Amendment 
admissible. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Porter) had uninten- 
tionally made a mistake in speaking on 
his (Mr. Callan’s) Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had referred 
to a case that had occurred in the 
northern part of the county which he 
(Mr. Callan) represented (Louth). He 
(Mr. Callan) said it was the case of a 
fishery pier; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had contradicted that state- 
ment, and said it was a harbour case. 
It was, however, a fishing pier, although 
he believed the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Porter) was counsel in the 
case, and, therefore, ought to have 
known that the pier was used for the 
fishing boats which frequented that har- 
bour. But with regard to the statement 
that had been made as to the effect of 
the Amendment with regard to the ques- 
tion being tried by a petty jury, the 
object of the Amendment was to sub- 
stitute the going Judge of Assize 
for the Lord Lieutenant, and the word 
‘traverse’? was not in his Amend- 
ment. The Amendment cut away all 
reference to any jury, and gave the 
power to the going Judge of Assize 
instead of to the Lord Lieutenant, the 
reference to the Judge being subject to 
the same rules as in the case of present- 
ments sent before him from the Grand 
Jury, which meant the same rules of 
taking evidence; but the Amendment 
might be drawn up in a more formal 
manner, and he should have no objection 
to its being put into the perfect form in 
which the paid officers of the Crown 
could draft it on the Report. But he 
was sorry to see that he was met ina 
different spirit. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had, in his grandiloquent manner, 
coupled him (Mr. Callan) with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell); and although he did not always 
agree with the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, he was proud, in the face 
of the Irish people, to be described as 
holding the same sentiments and fight- 
ing the same fight as the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Parnell) did in that House 
against this iniquitous Bill. He remem- 
bered on one occasion receiving a finished 
castigation from the Prime Minister, 
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when the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member for Louth to speak to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had referred 
to the point sufficiently for his purpose, 
and would now proceed to the salient 
point of his Amendment. The strong 
objection to this Amendment was that 
to which he had referred as having 
been taken by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, and to meet this he (Mr. Callan) 
had offered to withdraw the Amendment 
and bring it up again in a different 
form on the Report. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland had not responded to that. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
accept the principle of the Amendment, he 
(Mr. Callan) should be prepared to alter 
the wording of it, so that the matter 
could be referred to the Judge of Assize 
to take evidence, if necessary, in camera. 
But theright hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would not accept 
this, and the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, knowing what the circumstances in 
Ireland were, had endeavoured to mys- 
tify the Committee—the fact being that 
the Amendment simply proposed to give 
to the going Judge of Assize, without 
the intervention of a petty jury, the sole 
and absolute power which the clause in 
its present state gave to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He thought it very desirable 
that this power should be so transferred. 
It had been said that the going Judge 
knew nothing of the district to which 
he was sent. Why, in the course of 
the next fortnight they would find the 
Government pointing to the opinions of 
the going Judges of Assize as those of 
men who knew what the condition of 
the country really was. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had all Ireland to govern; a 
Judge of Assize would only have to deal 
with the particular county to which he 
might be sent at the time; and, looking 
at all the circumstances of the case, he 
could not for the life of him see any 
ground for the objection taken to his 
Amendment. He had put in the words 
‘‘ subject to the same rules as in the case 
of presentments sent before him from 
the Grand Jury,” and this would require 
that notice should be published in the 
newspapers of the intention to exempt 
certain districts, so that if it were in- 
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tended to make these exemptions the 
parties who might feel aggrieved would 
have such notice as would give them time 
to apply even to the Solicitor General for 
Ireland himself to defend them against 
the intended iniquity. The Amendment 
would save, wholly and entirely, the in- 
tervention of a jury in regard to the 
power proposed to be given to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Bill. 

Mr. METGE said, he thought it hard 
that they should be bowled over in the 
attempt to secure the adoption of this 
Amendment by the statement of the 
Home Secretary that it was not the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government to 
submit the functions they wished the 
Executive to employ to the hands of a 
Judge of Assize. But the arguments 
employed by the Representatives of the 
Government were not really applicable 
to the Amendment before the Committee. 
That Amendment—and he thought it 
could not have been morecarefully worded 
—showed that what was desired was 
that when a punishment of the kind pro- 
vided by the clause was intended to be 
inflicted on a whole district, the power 
should be placed in the hands of a man 
who really had an opportunity of know- 
ing something about the district. Ifthat 
was the case with regard to the Judge 
of Assize, how much more was it the 
case with regard to the Lord Lieutenant? 
The Lord Lieutenant could, in a far less 
degree, have knowledge of the rights 
and wrongs of the matter than the Judge 
of Assize, because the Judge was not 
only a man who was often well ac- 
quainted with the country and the dis- 
trict in which he was called upon to 
adjudicate, but who was also well ac- 
quainted with a great many of the people 
in the locality. Everyone who knew 
anything about this must be well aware 
that it would be almost impossible to 
point out the line of area to be charged. 
He had seen areas charged for malicious 
injury, the crime having been committed 
within animaginary district line, whereas 
it was popularly known that the crime 
and the criminals, so far as they could be 
traced at all, belonged toan adjoining dis- 
trict. Forthatreason, wherethe difficulty 
of finding the limits of the district to 
which the crime might be said properly to 
belong were so great, they should adopt 
the best means in their power of getting 
a sound decision arrivedat. With regard 
to the question of punishment, where 9 
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case was proved, no doubt the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on a district would 
be a just one; but surely it was not ne- 
cessary to bring the punishment home 
with such tremendous rapidity that they 
were not able to wait until the Judge of 
Assize came round. The district in which 
a crime was committed would know full 
well that punishment would be sure to 
fall upon it. If it were merely for the 
purpose of giving the Executive power 
to inflict punishment a few weeks or a 
few months sooner than it might be in- 
flicted by the Judge of Assize that the 
Government made their proposal, in a 
case of this sort, where the fine would be 
an extremely heavy one, the Committee 
should resist their action. The Com- 
mittee should give the localities the ex- 
tension that would be afforded to them 
by allowing them to try their case before 
the Judge of Assize. The Home Secre- 
tary had told them that to do that would 
interfere with the spirit of the Act in 
every way, taking the powers which 
would be conferred upon the Executive 
and transferring them to a judicial officer. 
But he would remind Radical Members 
opposite that in this consisted the very 
venom of this measure from first to last. 
Before the passing of the old Coercion 
Act they had had some words from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) which he 
could hardly think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had acted upon—namely, that the 
Executive would consider every case 
fairly and honestly before man and God, 
and that they would never take actiun 
without due consideration. In the pre- 
sent measure, however, they found that 
the Government had gone back from 
that statement. The Home Secretary 
put aside all these high-flown ideas of 
making an appeal of any kind, either 
to justice or to the Divinity. He would 
merely call the attention of Radical 
Members to this—that it could hardly be 
in consonance with their principles to 
uphold the decision of the Government 
to give to the Head of the Executive in 
Treland, who could not have the evi- 
dence properly brought before him, the 
powers it was proposed to bestow upon 
him. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he sincerely re- 
gretted that what he could not help but 
regard as a valuable Amendment should 
be prejudiced by the mauner in which it 
had been introduced and supported. He 
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need hardly say that he had no sym- 
pathy—but the reverse—with mere per- 
sonal abuse of Ministers; and he would 
venture to say that if this Amendment 
had been supported with moderation, 
it would have commended itself to the 
favourable judgment of the Committee. 
Its object, apart from personalities and 
from the source whence it proceeded, 
was to improve the clause, and to carry 
out, in some degree, the intention of the 
previous Amendment. The main com- 
plaint that could be urged against this 
sub-section was that, as it stood, it 
admitted of abuse through the official 
favouritism of which they had heard 
so much. If either the words covered 
by the last Amendment had been struck 
out, or the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), 
limiting the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, had been adopted, it would have 
been satisfactory; but, as neither had 
been done, the next nearest approach to 
improvement was that now proposed by 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). 
He (Mr. M‘Coan) had listened with 
great attention to the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, as he knew that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke with per- 
fect knowledge of the subject; but, 
as one of the jurymen, so to speak, 
who had to pronounce on the Amend- 
ment, he (Mr. M‘Coan) had not been 
convinced by the arguments of that 
legal authority who had described this 
as ‘‘an unworkable Amendment.” He 
(Mr. M’Coan) could see no practical 
difficulty whatever in giving a Judge of 
Assize power to adjudicate upon the equity 
of aclaim of this kind. ‘The Judge of 
Assize seemed to him a better authority 
to leave the decision of these cases to 
than the Lord Lieutenant, because he 
took evidence on the spot where the 
crime had occurred, and was a much 
more competent tribunal, even acting 
alone, without a jury, than the Lord 
Lieutenant sitting in Dublin Castle, and 
acting simply on the reports of the 
magistrates or police. If that were so, 
he saw no practical difficulty at all, but, 
on the contrary, every reason in justice 
and equity why this Amendment should 
be adopted. If it were agreed to, the 
concession would be gratefully appre- 
ciated by the Irish Members. He would 
venture to ask the Home Secretary to 
forget the petty personal vituperation 
which had been addressed to him, and 
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to deal with the Amendment in a spirit 
of broad justice to the Irish people. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could assure the hon. Member who 
had just sat down that he paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the abusive language 
of the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan), and that it had produced no 
effect whatever on his mind, and would 
not influence him one way or the other. 
He should be extremely glad if he could 
do anything to create more confidence in 
the measure; but if the hon. Member 
would look into the question, he would 
see that, like all matters dealt with in 
this Bill, this question must be treated 
in an exceptional manner. When they 
had proposed to deal with the far more 
important question of trial by jury by 
leaving the decision of the cases with 
the Lord Lieutenant, many proposals 
had been made to relieve the Lord 
Lieutenant from that responsibility by 
vesting the power in other persons. It 
had been proposed, for instance, that it 
should be left with the Judges; but 
the Government had not seen their way 
to adopting the suggestion, and when so 
grave a power as that was left in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant there could 
be no difficulty in leaving with him the 
power conferred by this clause. It 
seemed to him that the principle con- 
tained in the clause would be advan- 
tageous for arriving at a rapid and 
effective method of dealing with crime 
in Ireland. The clause was one to which 
the Government attached immense im- 
portance, and they considered, as a 
punitive clause, it would have great 
effect. It might, and he dared say it 
would, cause hardship to individuals. 
That he had always felt must be the 
unfortunate consequence of Bills of this 
description ; but the responsibility for 
that must rest on those who had created 
the present state of things in Ireland— 
upon those who, by their speeches and 
their actions, had reduced Ireland to 
such a condition that, in the opinion of 
everybody, or almost everybody, a mea- 
sure of this kind was necessary. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it seemed 
to him that the argument in favour of 
the Amendment and proposed change in 
this clause was a very fair one. The 
Amendment proposed to substitute for 
the Lord Lieutenant, with regard to the 
exemption of particular areas, the J oes 
of Assize. The object of that was simply 
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to enable people who were conscious of 
their own innocence in the matter to 
prove it, and thereby obtain exemption 
from the crushing fine that might be 
imposed upon them. As he had said, 
the apprehensions of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might prove to be unfounded. 
Was there, then, anything unfair in 
enabling the people of a district to give 
evidence before some authority or other 
that there was no need or ground for any 
apprehension whatever? In like man- 
ner, would it be unfair to enable indi- 
viduals who were subject to this taxation 
for the extra police to come before some © 
authority and prove that they had never 
participated in the crime, nor in the 
sympathy with it. If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman objected to put- 
ting the Judge of Assize in this matter 
in place of the Lord Lieutenant, would 
he enable these persons to prove their 
innocence before the Lord Lieutenant 
himself? Would he put any machinery 
into the Bill by which people who felt 
themselves aggrieved by this taxation 
for extra police might go before the 
Lord Lieutenant and state their case to 
him, and prove that the apprehensions, by 
reason of which these extra police were 
sent down to them, were unfounded, and 
that, so far as they were concerned, they 
had had neither participation in the 
crime nor sympathy with it? The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had professed to desire not to 
punish the innocent with the guilty under 
this Act, nor any other Act. Then let 
them take him at his word. Why not 
afford to innocent people, and people 
who were prepared to prove their inno- 
cence, some means of relief? Why not 
allow them to demonstrate to a Judge, 
or to His Excellency himself if neces- 
sary, that this taxation, so far as they 
were concerned, was inequitable, un- 
just, and unwarrantable, and could be 
productive of no good effect whatever? 
He must confess that his experience was 
that it was no use to put questions of 
this sort to the Home Secretary or the 
Government opposite; but, though he 
recognized that fact, he would still put 
the question, in order that it might go 
at least before the Committee. What 
objection could there be to enabling the 
people who alleged their innocence of 
articipation in crime, or sympathy with 
it, to go before some tribunal, and 
thereby relieve themselves of the taxa- 
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tion that might be imposed upon them ? 
Whether the Home Secretary answered 
him or not, he would put the question 
to the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished to say 
just one word upon this matter. It was 
obvious that the question of exemptions 
must be considered at the same time as 
the question of making the charges. 
The portion of the clause they had al- 
ready passed vested in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the power of selecting a district ; 
and, by this Amendment, although the 
power of selecting a district had been 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant, the power 
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mediately the police were sent to a dis- 
trict, and, therefore, he did not think 
there was any weight whatever in that 
argument against the Amendment. The 
claim on account of the charge for extra 
police might be made every half year, 
and the money might be collected with 
the county cess. The practice would 
then be the same as that under the pre- 
sent law. What the Irish Members 
contended was that, with regard to the 
present exemption, the tribunal proposed 
| by the Bill was one of a highly objec- 
| tionable character. What was the nature 


) of it? The tribunal to settle the ques- 





of making exemptions would be vested | tion of exemption was, according to the 
in another official—an official who had | statement of the Chief Secretary to the 
had no voice, and who had not been’ Lord Lieutenant, to be the Lord Lieute- 
consulted in the selection of the district. | nant himself. There had been an ex- 
Practically, therefore, the Amendment, | pression of opinion in favour to the good 
if accepted, would render the clause en- | intentions of the right hon. Gentleman 
tirely unworkable. There was one other | the Chief Secretary for Ireland; but he 
observation he wished to make, and it (Mr. Biggar) would beg leave to point 
was this. It might well be that before | out that in the early part of the term of 
the Judge of Assize came to sit in a, Office of the late Chief Secretary (Mr. 


district the incident might have termi- 
nated, and the necessity for making a 
charge for an extra police force might 


|W. E. Forster) it was customary for 
‘hon. Members to praise the right hon. 
_Gentleman to quite as immoderate an 


have passed away—there might be, prac- | extent as it was now the custom to praise 
tically, nothing to bring beforethat Judge | the present Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
of Assize. 'so that in course of time they might 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him | find that the present Chief Secretary for 
that the Amendment was a wonderfully! Ireland was doing no better than his 
reasonable one. He had not had the| Predecessor. However, he hoped for 
privilege of hearing the opening speech | the best. He hoped they would have 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Louth | reason to be satisfied with the adminis- 
(Mr. Callan), and probably, therefore, | tration of the present Chief Secretary for 
he had missed some of the best argu- | Ireland, although he must point out it was 


ments to be advanced in favour of the 


Amendment; but, if he understood the | 
proposal, what it would do would be this, | 
to hand over the power of deciding what’ 
exemptions should be made to the going | 


Judge of Assize instead of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and he would have to hear 
the evidence in open Court. It had 
been alleged in some of the speeches 
that before the Assizes took place the 


need for a special police force in a dis- | 


trict might have ceased, and that, there- 


fore, the whole thing would lapse ; but | 


that was mixing up two different ques- 
tions. The question as to the period 
during which the police should remain 


in the district, and the question of the | 


avery awkward thing for hon. Members 
to bestow immoderate praise on an official 
until they had had time toform an opinion 
upon his real merits. As to the evidence 
to be given in the case of exemptions, 
the right hon. Gentleman told them that 
it was not to be given by persons con- 
nected with the locality. That was, no 
doubt, right, because the parties locally 
_ interested would be the very persons who 
would wish to get themselves exempted 
from the payment of the taxation. They 
were told that Mr. Samuel Hussey, the 
‘agent of Lord Kenmare, who was a 
Member of the Government, had said 
that he would keep three particular 
‘suspects’ in prison to the end of the 





charge for the maintenance of that force, | Coercion Act, because they were mem- 
were entirely different matters. He did | bers of the Land League. Such a man as 
not think it was alleged that the Go-| Mr. Hussey, being the agent of a Mem- 
vernment should apply for payment im- | ber of the Government, would, no doubt, 
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have immense influence with the Go- 
vernment. The Earl of Kenmare was 
not only a Member of the Administra- 
tion, but rather a prominent Member 
of the great Liberal Party; and if per- 
sons of that kind were to be allowed to 
influence the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land the Irish people would be in a very 
unsafe position. But, even supposing 
that no influence was exercised upon the 
Lord Lieutenant by Members of the 
Government, or that influence was not 
exercised upon them in an unfair and 
dishonest manner, they would have the 
Clifford Lloyds and Major Bonds of 
Ireland still to exercise influence upon 
them. In speaking of Major Bond, he 
was an official who had been dismissed 
from the Police Force in Birmingham 
for wilful and corrupt perjury. They 
would have such gentlemen as this in- 
fluencing the Lord Lieutenant in decid- 
ing against the exemption under this 
clause. He contended that the evidence, 
or information, or advice these people 
would supply to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would be private, and of a kind 
that the people would have no means of 
combatting or answering in a public 
manner, so that the real facts might be 
arrived at. If the Government allowed 
these questions of exemption to come 
before the Judges, the cases would be 
heard in open Court; they would be 
fully eee on both sides, and the de- 
cision arrived at would be made public, 
and would, of course, be subject to the 
influence of public opinion. But that 
could not be the case if the Amendment 
was not accepted ; the only way in which 
the decision of the Lord Lieutenant could 
be reviewed would be by raising Ques- 
tions in this House, and the reply they 
would get from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would simply be, ‘‘The Lord 
Lieutenant acted upon information from 
reliable sources—upon statements of 
the highest credibility and importance.” 
They would never know upon what His 
Excellency founded his opinion. The 
Irish Members thought the Government 
were perfectly injudicious from their 
own point of view. No doubt, it wasa 
very desirable thing, from their point of 
view, that they should have someone 
to adjudicate in a public manner on a 
matter of this kind, and take the respon- 
sibility from their shoulders—a respon- 
sibility that would be of an exceedingly 
unpleasant character. 


Mr. Biggar 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 223 ; 
Noes 43: Majority 180.—(Div. List, 
No. 188.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought it 
would be to the convenience of the 
Committee if the Government would 
state what Amendments remaining on 
the Paper they were prepared to accept. 
Some of these Amendments were of a 
character that the Government might 
very reasonably accept. No doubt, in 
making this request, he was going be- 
yond his province in moving the next 
Amendment; but, at the same time, he 
thought it would facilitate Business if he 
endeavoured to elicit a statement from 
the Government. His proposition was 
to insert, after the word ‘ area,” the 
following Proviso :— 

‘** Provided, That the charge payable by any 
district under the provisions of this section 
shall not exceed the rate of sixpence in each 
pound of the rateable value of such district.” 
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This seemed to him a very liberal Amend- 
ment, when it was known that the aver- 
age rate of the Grand Jury cess was Is. 
No doubt, it had got up to 1s. 10d., but the 
average rate was ls. He did not think 
his Amendment was extravagant, but 
considered it was very reasonable and 
adequate, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would be able to accept it. As he 
had said, there were a number of other 
Amendments to the clause, some of 
which were only of a formal character. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had a proposal with regard to publica- 
tion in Zhe Dublin Gazette, and there were 
some others of that sort, and it appeared 
to him, if they got a statement frum the 
Government that they were willing to 
make concessions on these, they might 
easily get through the clause to-night. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 42, after “ area,’ insert— 
‘*Provided, That the charge payable by any 
district under the provisions of this section shall 
not exceed the rate of sixpence in each pound 
of the rateable value of such district.”’-—-(Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, perhaps he 
might be allowed to explain, as to the 
sub-section that stood in his name at the 
end of the Amendments on the clause, 
that he did not intend to proceed with 
it just now. It was in these terms— 
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“The occupier of any premises subject toany that the Lord Lieutenant, at any rate, 


charge payable under this section, and who is 
liable to pay a rent in respect of the same, may 
deduct from such rent one-half of such charge.” 


He proposed to defer that Amendment 
until they came to Clause 17, upon which 
it would be more suitably brought under 
discussion. Clause 17 gave a descrip- 
tion of “ district,’’ and made provision 
as to the raising of the charge ; there- 


fore, he would be able to raise his point 
more satisfactorily upon that clause than | 


upon the present. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he should be 
prepared to make some concession with 
regard to the Amendments remaining 
upon this clause. This was a collective 
question, and he would give a collective 
answer. The only Amendment, how- 
ever, that they were prepared to accept 
was that of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), which was in these 
words— 

“ Every order declaring a district chargeable 
under this section shall be published in the 
Dublin Gazette, and shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment within fourteen days after the making 
thereof if Parliament be then sitting, and, if 
not, then within fourteen days after the next 
meeting of Parliament.” 


At least, if they could not accept the 
whole of that Amendment, he thought 
it reasonable that the Lord Lieutenant 
shovld give notice of every order de- 
claring a district chargeable. Any of 
the other Amendments would, if they 
were accepted, very seriously interfere 
with the efficiency of the clause, and he 
must, therefore, oppose them. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had asked the 
Government, for the purpose of saving 
time, whether they could not accept 
another Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), namely— 

“One month at least prior to making any 
order charging any district or portion of a dis- 
trict as aforesaid, the Lord Lieutenant shall 
cause to be published in the Dublin Gazette, 
and in two other newspapers circulating in such 
district, notice of his intention to make such 
order and of its effect, and any ratepayer or 
ratepayers of such district may at the prescribed 
time and in the prescribed manner, within such 
period of a month, appear before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant either personally or by counsel orsolicitor, 
and show cause against the making of such order 
or any portion thereof, and the Lord Lieutenant 
may thereupon at the expiration of such period 
of a month either confirm or suspect such order, 


or vary or otherwise modify its terms as to him | 


shall seem just.’’ 


If they could not accept the whole of the 
Amendment, he thought it reasonable 


'should be obliged to give notice of the 
intention to make the order. The Go- 
vernment surely did not mean to say that 
the Lord Lieutenant was not to give 
notice before he taxed a particular man, 
who might have to sell his crops or his 
cattle, or to get rid of some of his mar- 
ketings, before he could pay the sum he 
was charged. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would reconsider their answer, 
at least as far as concerned the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). If they were 
content to accept this Amendment, he 
had no doubt it would greatly improve 
the efficiency of the clause. What they 
desired was that the Irish people should 
not be taken by surprise. As would be 
seen, the Lord Lieutenant would still 
have complete discretion, and the effi- 
ciency of the clause would not be im- 
paired. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the announcement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was a 
very proper one. The Amendment he 
proposed to accept, and which he (Mr. 
Lowther) thought could be very rea- 
sonably accepted, was a sufficient con- 
cession to make. It would not be fair, 
on the part of the Committee, to insist 
upon the right hon. Gentleman making 
any further concession. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Com- 
mittee, he believed, were really consider- 
ing at this moment the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wexford, providing 
that a charge payable by any district 
under the provisions of this section should 
not pela the rate of sixpence in each 
pound of the rateable value of such dis- 
trict. That Amendment the Government 
could not accept. He had given the 
general intentions of the Government as 
to this clause, and he had stated they 
did not wish to make it operative upon 
any individual. It was a general clause, 
for the punishment, to a certain extent, 
and also for the protection of a district. 
If the rate charged was very heavy in- 
deed, it would no doubt amount to some- 
thing very like persecution ; but, hitherto, 
rates of this kind had not been excessive, 
and the Government could not consent 
to have their hands tied in the matter. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he should 
like to put a question to the right hon. 








Gentleman as to the statement he 
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had made; he had said the rate had 


never proved excessive. Was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that in one dis- 
trict in Roscommon the fine was actually 
equal to the valuation of the farms in 
that district. The valuation, speaking 
roughly, was a very fair standard of the 
rating in Ireland; and, accordingly, in 
that particular case, the farmers were 
compelled to pay a sum equal to the fair 
rental. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider, before the Report stage, 
whether some words could not be intro- 
duced calculated to tie the hands of the 
officials so far that they would not be 
able to charge such an exorbitant rate 
as would be equal to the valuation ? 

Mr. HEALY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not be aware, from his 
short experience of Ireland, that the 
average of the general poundage for the 
half-year was only a shilling; was it, 
therefore, too much for them to ask that 
the charge for extra police should not 
be more than sixpence? If the Govern- 
ment refused Amendments of this cha- 
racter, it simply meant obstinacy on their 
part—obstinate refusal to allow reason- 
able Amendments to enter into their 
heads at all. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 
move the Amendment which stood next 
on the Paper in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 42, after ‘‘ area,” insert 
‘‘every order declaring a district chargeable 
under this section shall be published in the 
Dublin Gazette, and shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment within fourteen days after the making 
thereof if Parliament be then sitting, and, if 
not, then within fourteen days after the next 
meeting of Parliament.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, they had 
already accepted an Amendment with 
regard to publication in Zhe Dublin 
Gazette. If the present Amendment 
were amended by leaving in simply the 
words ‘‘ every order shall be laid before 
Parliament within fourteen days after 
the making thereof,’ he would accept 
it. Would the hon. Member withdraw 
the Amendment ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 42, after “area,’’ insert 
‘every order shall be laid before Parliament 
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within fourteen days after the making thereof.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY said, he could move the 
Amendment which came next equally 
well on the 17th clause; therefore, he 
would not trouble the Committee with 


it. 
Mr. SEXTON said, he would now 
move his second Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 42, at the end of Clause, add 
the following sub-section :—‘“‘One month at 
least prior to making any order charging any 
district or portion of a district as aforesaid, the 
Lord Lieutenant shall cause to be published in 
the Dublin Gazette, and in two other news- 
papers circulating in such district, notice of his 
intention to make such order and of its effect, 
and any ratepayer or ratepayers of such district 
may at the prescribed time and in the prescribed 
manner, within such period of a month, appear 
before the Lord Lieutenant either personally or 
by counsel or solicitor, and show cause against 
the making of such order or any portion thereof, 
and the Lord Lieutenant may thereupon at the 
expiration of such period of a month either 
confirm or suspend such order, or vary or other- 
wise modify its terms as to him shall seem just.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the proposed 
sub-section be there added.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could only repeat what he had said 
before, that it was quite plain that the 
efficiency of the clause might depend 
upon their being able to put it into ope- 
ration in an emergency without delay. 

Mr. SEXTON said he did not wish 
to put the Committee to the trouble of a 
division. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that immediate action might be ne- 
cessary ; and so it might be from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
point of view. Then, would he give the 
people affected by this transaction the 
right of appeal, even after action had 
been taken? ‘That, he thought, was a 
very fair question. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, of course, any person who thought 
himself aggrieved would have power to 
apply to the Lord Lieutenant, and to 
show that there had been some error 
made. It was inherent in the very 
nature of the thing that people should 
be able to make such application ; and 
it did not require any clause or Amend- 
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ment to confer the right. The Lord 
Lieutenant would make an order, and if 
any innocent person were injured there- 
by, he could appeal to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who would consider the applica- 
tion in the ordinary way. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, the next Amend- 
ment was in his name, as follows :— 

‘‘There shall be published monthly, in the 
Dublin Gazette, a return showing the number 
of additional constabulary employed pursuant 
to this section, the district or districts in which 
they are respectively employed, and a statement 
of the cost or approximate cost to each district 
resulting from such employment.” 


He did not suppose there would be any 
serious objection to this proposal ; when 
the Government had stated that they 
could only accept one Amendment, he 
was sure they had omitted to notice this 
one. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 42 at end, add the following 
sub-section : — ‘* There shall be published 
monthly, in the Dublin Gazette, a return show- 
ing the number of additional constabulary em- 
ployed pursuant to this section, the district or 
districts in which they are respectively em- 
ployed, and a statement of the cost or approxi- 
mate cost to each district resulting from such 
employment.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment were never afraid of publicity 
where it did not hurt individuals, or 
give rise to that kind of criticism that 
was injurious to the Public Service. He 
should have preferred not to have en- 
larged the Bill in this way; but his 
right hon. Friends around him saw no 
objection to granting the Amendment, 
therefore he would not oppose it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 193; 
Noes 37: Majority 156.—(Div. List, 
No. 189.) 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to report Progress ; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


And it being Six of the clock, the 
House was adjourned without Question 
first put till Zo-morrow. 
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MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Robartes, after the death of his father. 
Pusuic Bitts—First Reading—Local Govern- 
“i71) (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) * 

171). 

OonsidiooDathnedral Statutes Amendment, now 
Cathedral Statuces* (163-170); Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) * (149). 

Committee — Report — Entail Scotland) (116- 
169) ; Lunacy Regulation Amendment * (160). 

Report — Local Government Provisional Order 
(No. 8) * (146). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 5)* (153); Lunacy 
Districts (Scotland) * (117), and passed. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL.—{No. 116.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, with regard to this Bill, I beg to 
propose that it should go into Committee 
pro formd only, for it is not our intention 
to proceed with it to-night. My reason 
for doing that is, that we have received 
a great number of suggestions from 
private individuals and influential pub- 
lic bodies, which we conceive to be of 
great importance, and ought to be em- 
bodied in the Bill. We have, therefore, 
prepared Amendments, which we shall 
submit to your Lordships ; but, as there 
are many of them fresh clauses, and 
other Amendments of great detail, I 
ask your Lordships to allow the Bill to 
go into Committee pro formd, in order 
that the Bill may be printed with the 
Amendments we propose to introduce. 
Another reason for the postponement is 
this, that the writers to The Signet in 
Edinburgh —as your Lordships are 
aware, a legal body of the highest stand- 
ing—have given very careful considera- 
tion to this Bill, and they have some 
suggestions to make upon it. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, before this Bill goes into Com- 
mittee pro formd, I wish, according to 
my Notice, to make a few remarks on 
the Returns relating to Scotch Entails 
recently presented to the House; but I 
must first thank the noble Earl (the 
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Earl of Rosebery) and the Scotch Office 
for the expedition with which those 
Returns have been prepared. The Re- 
turns which have just been furnished to 
the House appear to me avery valuable 
commentary indeed upon the various 
Acts which have been passed with the 
view of facilitating the disentailing of 
property. They exhibit very surprising 
results. On the Ist August, 1848, when 
the first disentailing Act came into ope- 
ration, there were in existence 2,189 en- 
tails. After a period of 30 years, dur- 
ing which another and rather important 
Act has been passed, the result has been 
that entails, instead of diminishing in 
number, show a slight increase. It 
seems to me that this result is very 
strange. If your Lordships will refer 
to the Returns, you will see that during 
the first few years after the Act came 
into operation the number of entails 
did slightly fall away; but, at the same 
time, the number of entails which was 
created was fully equal to that which 
was destroyed. In the year 1875 an 
Act was passed by the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Earl Cairns), and during 
the first three or four years after that 
Act came into operation it seems to 
have had a considerable effect. After 
that, the effect appears to have passed 
away; and, at the present time, the 
proportion between entail and disentail 
appears to be about the same. The 
total result is, that, after an experience 
of more than 30 years of the operation 
of the Disentail Acts, we find the total 
number of entails has increased. In- 
stead of 2,189, as there were in 1848, 
there are now 2,350. Surprising as that 
result may appear, it becomes far less 
surprising upon further consideration. 
Parliament has never pronounced itself 
actively opposed to the policy of entail, 
so far. All that it has done has been to 
give facilities for disentailing. But, on 
the other hand, there is a numerous and 
very powerful body of the learned Pro- 
fession, whose interest lies in the very 
opposite direction; and the result has 
been that they have been far more suc- 
cessful hitherto in tying up land than 
the efforts of Parliament have been in 
liberating it. Until Parliament sees fit 
to pronounce itself in a much more posi- 
tive manner as to the policy of entail— 
for instance, by introducing a provision 
in this Bill to repeal the Act of 1875— 
I do not think that any of the existing 
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Acts, including the Bill which has now 
been presented to the House, are likely 
to produce very much effect in the way 
of diminution of the number of entails, 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
in regard to the observations which have 
fallen from my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Camperdown), the thanks of the 
House are due to him for calling atten- 
tion to the facts; but he has, I think, 
omitted to notice this. He speaks of the 
policy of entail; but he must remember 
that the Statute of 1848, and still more 
the Bill which is now under the con- 
sideration of the House, will alter alto- 
gether the nature of entail. Entail 
under the old Scotch system was an en- 
tail for ever, under the strictest possible 
limitation. There was no limit to the 
time, but there were the closest and 
most stringent limitations of the man 
in possession as to the use of his land. 
Under the Act of 1848, large additional 
powers were given for getting rid of the 
old entail; and I may mention that I 
got rid of my own entail under it, and 
I now hold under fee simple. Power 
was also given by that Act to make a 
new entail; but those who made it were 
under an entirely different system of 
law. The law and the policy of entail, 
therefore, was one thing at one time and 
another thing at another. If the Bill 
now before the House, in the charge of 
my noble Friend below me (the Earl of 
Rosebery), is passed, no doubt, in future, 
people can entail their land. But it will 
be entirely optional. In this Bill, very 
much as in the case of the English Bill 
passed at the instance of the noble and 
learned Earl opposite (Earl Cairns), 
every man who entails his land in future 
will be able to sell it with the consent of 
the Court; and the effect will be this— 
that, in the future, entail will not mean 
holding the land in an unsaleable con- 
dition. Therefore, the policy of entail, 
of which my noble Friend spoke as one 
and the same in all these periods of 
time, will be entirely altered. I will 
only say that most of the .arguments 
against entail have been urged on behalf 
of the agricultural interest. It has been 
said that entailed proprietors cannot 
manage their land to advantage. As 
far as I can see, if this Bill is passed, 
and the English Bill also is passed by 
the other House, as it has already passed 
this House, that objection, at any rate, 
will be done away with. In future 
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there will be no one who cannot sell his 
land for the purpose ef improvement, 
and therefore the agricultural objection 
will fall to the ground. There are, of 
course, other objections to entail, but 
we should clearly understand what they 
are. If it is desired, by persons who 
object to entail, to strike altogether at 
the hereditary principle, of course you 
will prohibit the entail of land as you 
would prohibit the entail of personal 
property, of money, or jewels, or other 
things, and in that view the propriety 
of doing so cannot be denied. If it is 
the object to destroy absolutely the con- 
tinuity of family life in Scotland, then, 
undoubtedly, you will abolish the limited 

wers of settlement which it is still 
contemplated to preserve in this mea- 
sure. What I would point out, how- 
ever, is that that is a totally different 
object to that of freeing the land for 
the purpose of agricultural improve- 
ments. 

Tue Eart oF ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, I could have wished this discus- 
sion had been somewhat more prolonged, 
because I think it raises a point of very 
great interest, not merely to Scotland, 
but to the community at large. I am 
grateful to my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Camperdown) for raising it, because 
I think it is well that the points he has 
raised should be discussed, and that 
there should be no concealment or reti- 
cence about it. The noble Earl seemed 
to draw one conclusion, and that was 
that all the efforts of entail legislation 
had been practically abortive and in- 
efficacious in checking the number of 
entails; and though the answer of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) was 
perfectly complete so far as regards 
the policy of entails, in showing that 
the nature of the entails now made was 
perfectly different from that of the en- 
tails furmerly made, yet I think that is 
not the whole of the answer which may 
be made to the noble Earl. Since the 
noble Earl gave Notice of his intention 
to call attention to the question, I have 
gone with some care into the Returns 
which I laid before the House, and they 
appear to me to have a different bear- 
ing upon legislation than that placed 
upon them by my noble Friend, for 
what do I find as bearing on the ques- 
tion of legislation as regards the num- 
ber of entails? Since the Rutherfurd 
Act of 1848, which was cited by my 
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noble Friend, and justly cited, as one 
of the great Acts which have modified 
the entail system of Scotland, 34 years 
have passed since then; and, if the con- 
tention of my noble Friend is right, 
there ought to be as many entails made 
in these 34 years as in the 34 pre- 
ceding the Act. Nay, considering that 
large estates have been broken up, and 
the growth of population and wealth 
has been enormous, we might fairly 
expect to see some considerable increase 
in the number of entails made since 
1848. What is the result? Why, quite 
the reverse, for whereas in the 34 years 
preceding 1848, 866 entails were made, 
in the 34 years succeeding the Ruther- 
furd Act there were only 701, so that the 
number was actually one-eighth less. I 
will not, however, attribute that to the 
Aet of 1848 alone. There was a very 
important Act passed in 1868 modifying 
the existing Law of Entail. In the six 
years previous to the Act of 1868 there 
were 152 registered entails; and in the 
six years subsequent to that Act 104 
entails were concluded. Then I come 
to the Act of 1875, which was passed 
by the late Government. Then, I am 
bound to say, there is a very small in- 
crease in the years which have elapsed 
since that Act passed as compared with 
the years preceding it. In the six years 
preceding 1875 there were 104 entails, 
in the six years subsequent to the Act 
there were 111, showing an increase of 
seven. But, my Lords, the figures are 
very considerably modified when we 
take another fact into account, and take 
the number of disentails before and 
after that Act. In the six years prior to 
the Entail Act of 1875 there were 97 
disentails, and in the six years which 
followed the Act no less than 151. I 
need not further obtrude upon your at- 
tention, but I wish to point out, as I 
think it is important, that the action of 
these Entail Bills has been successful 
and satisfactory, not merely in modify- 
ing, but in reducing the number of en- 
tails. With regard to the general re- 
marks made by the noble Duke, I beg 
to be allowed to offer my humble con- 
currence. The effect of the Bill before 
your Lordships’ House is this—that, for 
the future, no entailed property need 
remain entailed any longer than a man 
wishes; and I confess I cannot see that 
we can go much further in that direction 
with any considerable advantage. Of 
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course, it would be open, as I think 
my noble Friend hinted, to introduce a 
clause repealing the Act of 1875. Per- 
sonally, I should have no objection to 
that course ; but my noble Friend knows 
very well that, after all, the entail which 
would be left, and which it would be 
open for everyone to make under the 
operation of this Bill, would furnish a 
simple and innocuous form of settlement 
as regards the land of this country. 
Therefore, I do not think it would be 
necessary to deal with that Act. 

Eart CAIRNS: I understand the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) to ask us to go into Committee 
pro formd, in order that he may put 
some Amendments in the Bill. There- 
fore, it would be premature to enter into 
any discussion of the provisions as it 
now stands until we see how far the 
Bill may be modified by the Amend- 
ments. 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment; amendments made; Bill re-com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday the 10th of July next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 169.) 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
QUESTIONS — PRECEDENCE OF 
MINISTERS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in rising to 
move—- 

“That all Questions of which Notice has 
been given by any Peer who holds or has held 
any of the offices of Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, Lord President of the Council, Lord 
Privy Seal, First Lord of the Treasury, Secre- 
tary of State, or First Lord of the Admiralty, 
do take precedence of all other Orders of the 
Day and Notices,” 
said, his complaint was directed to Ques- 
tions, and not to Notices of Motions. In 
‘another place” the Questionsasked must 
not be accompanied by remarks which 
might give rise to debate, but the rule 
in their Lordships’ House was different. 
Any noble Lord putting a Question 
might make observations upon it, and 
debates might and did arise. He would 
further remind their Lordships that, 
according to the Rules of their House, 
Questions put without Notice, or after 
private Notice, might be asked before 
the time when the Notices on the Order 
Paper were taken. There had been 
protests against such a course on the 
part of those who came down to the 
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House later, not expecting that Questions 
would be put. He ventured to suggest 
that it was very important that, when- 
ever possible, Questions should appear 
in print upon the Notice Paper of the 
House, and then any noble Lord would 
see them and be able to take part in the 
debates arising upon them. The result 
arising from the present practice was 
that noble Lords in Office or who had 
held Office were often deterred from 
giving public Notice of very important 
Questions, fearing that if they were 
to do so their Questions might not 
be reached until a late hour, when the 
number of noble Lords present would 
possibly be small. Inconvenience, too, 
was often caused by this practice of ask- 
ing Questions without Notice, because, 
when they gave rise to debate, noble 
Lords, who would have taken part in the 
discussion if they had known that the 
subject would be brought forward, were 
either absent from the House or unpre- 
pared to speak. In answer to the pos- 
sible argument that the change proposed 
might give an undue advantage to occu- 
pants of the Front Bench, he thought 
that would be counterbalanced by the 
convenience the arrangement would be 
found to give to all Members. He did 
not think the House would adopt the rule 
which obtained in ‘‘ another place” of 
putting Questions without prefatory re- 
marks; but it would be well to adopt 
his Motion, and, if possible, to have the 
Questions printed. In that case, noble 
Lords would be induced to give Notice 
of important Questions more often than 
at present, and the inconvenience of 
which he complained wouid less fre- 
quently arise. He would conclude by 
moving his Resolution. 


Moved, That all questions of which notice has 
been given by any Peer who holds or has held 
any of the offices of Lord Chancellor of England, 
Lord President of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, 
First Lord of the Treasury, Secretary of State, 
or First Lord of the Admiralty, do take prece- 
dence of all other Orders of the Day and 
Notices.” —( The Earl of Limerick.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he must 
acknowledge that they ought to be 
grateful to any Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House who might make sugges- 
tions with a view of facilitating the pro- 
gress of Business, especially with re- 
spect to giving Notices of Questions. At 
the same time, he must say that, though 
he had been many years in that House, 
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the inconvenience against which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Limerick) wished 
to guard had neverimpressed him. But, 
even if it really existed, he should be 
very sorry indeed to agree with his noble 
Friend as to the remedy which he pro- 
posed. In that House, though there 
were different grades of Peers, they 
were all equal, they had all the same 
right and the same privileges, and he 
should object greatly to the creation 
of privileges for a special class. He 
ventured to think his noble Friend 
would do wisely in withdrawing his 
Motion. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving— 

“ That the case of the University of Oxford 
Commissioners in regard to a statute made by 
them for the University of Oxford concerning 
the nomination of examiners, as presented to 
the Universities Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and as argued before that Committee, be laid 
upon the Table of the House.” 


said, that there would be no difficulty in 
doing what he asked, because the case 
in question had already been laid before 
the Privy Council. He had also to say 
that he had no objection to include ‘“ the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the 
University of Oxford ’’ in the Motion as 
proposed by the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Salisbury). 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the case of the chancellor, 
masters, and scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford, and the case of the University of Oxford 
Commissioners in regard to a statute made by 
them for the University of Oxford concerning 
the nomination of examiners, as presented to 
the Universities Committee of the Privy Council 
and as argued before that Committee, be laid 
upon the Table of the House.—(Zhe Earl of 
Camperdown.) 


EGYPT—ARABI PASHA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DE L’ISLE anv DUDLEY rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that Arabi 
Pasha has been decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of the Medjidié, and has 
further received a letter from the Sultan 
approving his conduct in the present 
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Egyptian crisis? The noble Lord said, 
that, in putting the Question, he had no 
wish to embarrass the Government, or to 
add to the difficulties against which they 
had to contend; but the fact that a few 
days ago Arabi Pasha had received the 
Grand Cordon of the Medjidié from the 
Sultan, the highest honour it was in the 
power of the Sultan to bestow, and also 
communications highly approving his 
conduct, was a matter of such great im- 
portance that both the House and the 
country, he thought, was entitled to ask 
for some information on the subject from 
Her Majesty’s Government. It appeared 
to him that the misfortunes which had 
befallen Egypt were entirely due to the 
policy of Arabi Pasha, and the dis- 
turbances at Cairo and Alexandria, and 
the massacre of Europeans about a fort- 
night ago within sight of our Fleet might 
be attributed to the same cause. There 
had been an exodus of Europeans flying 
for their lives, leaving behind all their 
goods and property, and quitting those 
industries and occupations which they 
had done so much to develop, and which 
had tended so much to the wealth and 
improvement of Egypt, and that exodus 
was plainly attributable to the action of 
Arabi. Threatened as all these Europeans 
had been with the fate of their country- 
men, he very much doubted whether 
they would ever return to that country 
in the same numbers; and one thing 
was certain, and that was that if they 
did return, it would be with very dif- 
ferent feelings towards the Government 
to those which they had entertained be- 
fore. Some time ago—he believed in 
January—Her Majesty’s Government 
had sent a Note to Egypt, in which they 
stated their intention of supporting the 
Khedive, and he hoped and believed 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
depart from that intention, and that at 
the proper moment they would exact due 
reparation for what had been done ; but, 
at the present moment, there was really 
no Government or law in Egypt, but the 
country was at the mercy of one man, 
and he a successful military dictator. It 
might be said that the whole policy and 
diplomacy of Europe had been directed 
against that man, and especially, then, 
that of England and France was directed 
against one individual—namely, Arabi 
Pasha; and when they heard that that 
man had been received with high honour 
by the Sultan, and that a Conference was 
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sitting to consider and settle the affairs 
of Egypt, which Conference had not yet 
received the sanction of the Sultan of 
Turkey, in his opinion it was a matter 
of grave and serious consideration. The 
noble Lord concluded by asking the 
Question of which he had given No- 
tice. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he rose to deprecate piecemeal dis- 
cussion, and pressure being brought 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
crease the very serious risks of war. 
This was at variance with a Notice of a 
Motion by another Member of the Con- 
servative Party in ‘‘ another place” in 
an opposite sense, with which he (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) agreed entirely. 
The noble Lord (Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley) had spoken of the Europeans 
who had been driven from Egypt, and 
who had increased the wealth of that 
country. The riot had been begun by 
Greeks and Maltese, and the greater 
number of the people killed had not 
been Europeans properly so-called, but 
Greeks and Levantines. The last Blue 
Book had given a list of the enormous 

uantity of Europeans in the Egyptian 
Civil Service, who drew an annual sum 
of £369,900. Since the Control was 
established, they had settled like locusts 
in the country; an Indian official, who 
was in Egypt a year ago, had told him 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley) that the 
quantity of foreigners in the Egyptian 
Service was so great that he felt certain 
that state of things could not last. It 
was out of all proportion to the number 
of Europeans employed in any Province 
of India. He had not before spoken on 
this subject, so he would take that op- 
portunity of saying that he thought Ad- 
miral Sir Beauchamp Seymour was to 
blame for having allowed any of his 
officers and men to land, and thus run- 
ning the risk of a collision when the 
population was already excited; the 
Admiral had not allowed anybody to 
land on a former and similar occasion, 
when he had been in command of a 
squadron of four ships of war. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I am 
always very glad to have any support 
in the difficult circumstances in which 
we are placed, and I am very much 
obliged to my noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) who has just spoken 
for throwing his shield over me on this 
occasion. But I am bound to say that, 


Lord De L’ Isle and Dudley 
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although I did not catch everything 
that fell, yet in that portion which I did 
hear, there was nothing said by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord De L’Isle 
and Dudley) with which I can in the 
least quarrel. I have only to state, in 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Lord, that we have information as to 
the giving of the decoration to Arabi 
Pasha, though we have not received any 
as to a letter of approbation. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 29th June, 1882. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bris (by Order)— 
Third Reading—East and West Yorkshire 
Union Railway *; West Metropolitan Tram. 
ways *, and passed. 

Pusuic Bitts—First Reading—Somersham Rec- 
tory * [222]. 

Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—r.p. [Twenty-first Night]; Partnerships 
(re-comm.) [179] [House counted out]. 

Committee — Report — Corn Returns (No. 2) * 
[193]; Public Offices Site (re-comm.) * [221]. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (West Ham, 
&c.) * [196]; Petty Sessions (Ireland) * [203]. 

Third Reading—Highway Rate and Expendi- 
ture * (209), and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—10 ioe 
ARMY—DRUNKENNESS. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Judge Advo- 
cate General, The number of punish- 
ments of all kinds inflicted on soldiers 
stationed at Aldershot during the year 
1881; how many of these are for 
drunkenness ; what are the number of 
soldiers usually stationed at Aldershot ; 
and, what are the number of licensed 
public houses and beer houses within 
the district of Aldershot ? 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossporne Morean): I must 
ask the hon. Member to postpone his 
Question. The Official Returns respect- 
ing the first portion of it have not yet 
come to hand, 
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EGYPT—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With reference to the last paragraph of 
No. 200, in the Egyptian Papers No. 7, 
where is Sir E. Malet’s telegram to be 
found as to the desirability of Turkish 
co-operation ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It was 
not thought advisable, in the interests 
of the Public Service, to publish the text 
of the telegram to which my hon. Friend 
refers, though Lord Granville communi- 
cated the substance of it to the French 
Government for their information. 

Mr. BOURKE: Was that at the time 
it was received ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
so; but I will refer to the date and tell 
the right hon. Gentleman afterwards. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Are there any other 
telegrams or despatches which have not 
been published by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Cer- 
tainly, Sir; undoubtedly so—a consider- 
ablenumber. AsI informed the House, 
the reason of the delay in publishing 
the Papers was that the despatches had 
to be referred to Foreign Governments 
for their consent to publication. In a 
large number of cases despatches were 
taken out in deference to their views. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — JAMES CAL- 
LAGHAN, CASTLEREA UNION. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that Mr. James 
Callaghan, late master baker in the 
Castlerea Union Workhouse, applied to 
be superannuated while in the service of 
the union; whether it is true that notice 
was duly taken of the application by the 
Board of Guardians, and a motion on 
the subject made before Mr. Callaghan 
left the service of the union; whether 
the Board of Guardians voted a super- 
annuation allowance of £10 per annum 
in recompense of twenty-four years of 
faithful service; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in refusing to sanction 
this allowance, decided on the merits of 
the case or on a mere technicality ; and, 
whether Mr. Callaghan had failed to do 
any act, or did any act, which in equity 
deprived him of a claim to superannua- 
tion ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is prevented 
by public affairs from attending at the 
House of Commons at Question time to- 
night, and I am asked to request those 
hon. Members who have addressed Ques- 
tions to him to postpone them until to- 
morrow night ? 


LAW AND POLICE — THREATENING 
LETTERS—CASE OF MR. JOHN CUN- 
NINGHAM. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If the detectives called upon Mr. Cun- 
ningham in reference to a threatening 
letter because he was a Government 
employé ; if not, whether it is usual for 
tiiem to call on other members of the 
public whom they suspect of crime to 
question them thereupon; whether he 
can state any previous cases of detectives 
taking this course; and, if he approves 
of their conduct ? 

Stir WILLIAM HAROOURT: No, 
Sir. This inquiry was not made at all 
because Mr. Cunningham was a Govern- 
ment employé. The police made the 
usual inquiries, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied with their conduct. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Home Secre- 
tary had not answered the latter part of 
his Question. Were there any previous 
cases ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
really do not know; but I should think 
it was a very common occurrence. 


NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the light- 
draught armour-clads, H.M.S. ‘ Cy- 
clops,”’ ‘‘ Gorgon,” ‘ Hecate,” and 
“Hydra,” are considered by the Admi- 
ralty sufficiently sea-worthy to proceed 
to the Coast of Egypt, if required ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
My right hon. and gallant Friend asks 
me to state to the House the opinion of 
the Admiralty as to the sea-going quali- 
ties of a certain class of ships. I would 
suggest that as he will have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question and of 
communicating his views to the House 
when the Shipbuilding Votes are brought 
on in Committee of Supply in the course 
of a short time, it will be more conveni- 
ent to defer giving him an answer till 
that occasion. 
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EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA—FRAUDS ON EMI- 
GRANTS BY FOREIGN STEAM SHIP 
COMPANIES. 


Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is a fact 
that emigrants are being fraudulently 
booked through to American ports, from 
London and elsewhere, by agents of 
Foreign lines, under the impression, 
distinctly conveyed in the advertise- 
ments, that they are to be carried direct 
to their destination, whereas, in fact, 
they are taken to Continental ports, and 
there transhipped into Foreign vessels ; 
and, what steps have been taken to check 
this practice ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I understand 
that emigrants are booked through by 
the agents of foreign lines from ports 
in this country to American ports, and 
are conveyed to their destinations vid 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. The adver- 
tisements issued by two of these lines, 
which I have seen, do not make it clear 
that a passenger taking his ticket in 
London will be taken to Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, and there transhipped ; but 
the contract ticket is endorsed, ‘vid 
Great Eastern Company’s steamers to 
Antwerp.” The cost of proceeding to 
Antwerp is not extra; and, as far asmy 
present opinion goes, the practice cannot 
be described as fraudulent. The Board 
of Trade has made inquiries into the 
subject at different times, and the whole 
Correspondence is at the service of the 
hon. Member if he will be good enough 
to call at the Board of Trade. If the 
hon. Member has any information be- 
yond that possessed by the Board of 
Trade, I should be very glad if he would 
communicate it to me. 


EGYPT (DIPLOMACY, &c.) — EARL 
GRANVILLE AND M. CHALLEMEL- 
LACOUR. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther, inasmuch as it appears that Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs did not tell the French Ambas- 
sador— 

**That he had never thought (the joint Note 
mentioned in Despatch of 17th January by M. 
Challemel - Lacour) would be of the slightest 
use,’’ 


as published in the Yellow Book, Her 
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Majesty’s Government bave taken any 
steps to remove the misconception under 
which the French Government appears 
to labour on the subject ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
correct the misapprehension of the 
French Government relative to the al- 
leged statement of Earl Granville to 
M. Challemel-Lacour, ‘‘that hehad never 
thought ” the joint Note to the English 
and French agents at Cairo, which was 
proposed by the French Government, 
and signed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, ‘‘could be of the slightest use,” 
and which statement, conveyed in M. 
Challemel-Lacour’s Despatch of the 17th 
of January last, has been published in 
the Yellow Book on the affairs of Egypt, 
just presented to the French Chamber; 
and, if no such steps have already been 
taken, whether Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Paris will be instructed to deny 
the accuracy of the words imputed to 
Lord Granville by M. Challemel-Lacour; 
and, whether the statement which ap- 
pears in the same Despatch, of the 17th 
January, and which precedes the words 
attributed to Lord Granville quoted 
above, that Lord Granville considered 
the Collective Note as ‘‘a purely Pla- 
tonic encouragement, not conveying the 
promise of any action,” 

‘‘Lord Granville entendait en effet que la 
Note Collective ne devait étre considérée que 
comme un encouragement purement platonique 
qui n’impliquait la promesse d’aucune action,” 
correctly conveys the views expressed by 
Lord Granville at his interview with M. 
Challemel-Lacour ; and, if not, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will also 
cause an official denial of it to be com- 
municated to the French Government? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
answer to the Question of the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin, and to the first part of the 
Question No. 22, is in the affirmative. 
[Mr. Grsson: When?] The day before 
yesterday. The despatch was written 
as soon as the Yellow Book had been 
read by Lord Granville. With regard 
to the second portion of the latter Ques- 
tion, in a despatch to Lord Lyons, Lord 
Granville repudiates theinferences drawn 
by M. Challemel-Lacour from the con- 
versation which he held with His Ex- 
cellency. 
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say what he meant ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
answer I gave yesterday is the best 
answer I can give to that Question. 

Mr. BOURKE: Were the despatches 
in the Yellow Book communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Not 
conversations. I have already stated 
that it is not the practice to communicate 
conversations to Governments. 


ARMY (INDIA)—DESPATCH OF TROOPS 
TO EGYPT. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that preparations 
are in progress for bringing our Indian 
troops to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Egypt? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On Monday last my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War was 
asked a Question of a somewhat similar 
character with regard to the prepara- 
tions which, it was stated, were going 
on at home. My right hon. Friend, 
with, I think, the general approval of 
the House, stated that he must, in the 
interest of the Public Service, decline at 
present to give any answer to the Ques- 
tion. I think that almost precisely the 
same considerations apply to the Ques- 
tion which has been asked by the hon. 
Member for Morpeth. I hope he will 
believe that it is not from any discourtesy 
to him that I am unable to give any 
other reply than that given by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War. I have no other reply to make 
with regard to the similar Question of 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
the Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay) 
which also stands on the Paper. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: I must 
give my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty an opportunity of saying 
whether he will answer my Question or 
not. It is, Whether he can inform the 
House of the reason for the preparations 
and expenditure which are reported to 
be going on in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards in connection with the transport 
of Troops ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware of the particular reports 
to which my hon. Friend refers. The 
Orontes, which sails to-day, takes out 
strong drafts of Marines to strengthen 
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the Force in the Mediterranean Fleet ; 
but I may state generally that no un- 
usual expenditure has been incurred in 
the Dockyards in connection with the 
transport of troops. 


EGYPT—THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 

Eart PERCY (for Mr. Gorst) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Mr. Cookson, on the 
12th September 1881, called the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, by 
telegraph, to the danger which then 
existed of anarchy and disturbance in 
Egypt, and suggested the solution of the 
difficulty by a Special Commission from 
the Porte; whether a Copy of this De- 
spatch was transmitted direct to the 
Embassy in Paris; and, whether there is 
any objection to the text of this telegram 
being laid before Parliament ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Cookson’s despatch of September 14, 
No. 10, in ‘‘ Egypt No. 3” of this year, 
gives a narrative of events on that and 
the two preceding days, and contains, 
as will be seen by reference to it, the 
substance of his telegram of the 12th. 
The telegram was sent to Paris on the 
13th for communication to the French 
Government. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether there is 
any truth in the statement, which has 
obtained currency among working men, 
that the Government are going to use 
force and incur expenditure in Egypt? 
The hon. Member pointed out that there 
was an omission from the Question on 
the Paper. What he wished to ask was 
whether the Government were going to 
use force ‘‘in order to secure the British 
bondholders from anticipated losses? ”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member wishes 
me to give any answer bearing on the 
case of the bondholders. They have, 
from all appearances, considerable means 
of taking care of themselves. With re- 
spect to the other part of the Question, 
I am only able to refer to a previous 
declaration made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to the principles and ob- 
jects on which they had proceeded in 
regard to the Egyptian question; be- 
cause it is impossible on general grounds, 
irrespective of present circumstances, for 
the Government to give further answers. 

Mr. RICHARD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, before employ- 
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ing the Naval and Military forces of 
this Country to maintain in Egypt the 
rights of the Sultan, of the Khedive, of 
the people of Egypt, and of the foreign 
bondholders, the Government will give 
this House an opportunity to consider 
whether it is desirable to employ our 
forces for these purposes ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This likewise is 
a Question in which my hon. Friend 
seeks to revive a subject that has often 
supplied matter of debate in this House; 
and, as my hon. Friend knows, he can- 
not expect any deviation from the course 
pursued, when I state that it has never 
been in the power of the Government 
to give a pledge of this kind to obtain 
the judgment of Parliament in cases 
where it may have been their duty to 
assume responsibility for their acts. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, who 
had given Notice of his intention to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at 
the Conference will be instructed to ad- 
vocate that, within the limits of Inter- 
national obligations, the people of Egypt 
shall have some Constitutional control 
over their own affairs? said, that per- 
haps it would be more convenient that 
he should postpone this Question for a 
week, on the understanding that, if it 
was not desirable that he should then 
put it, that he would again postpone it. 
He, however, begged to give Notice 
that, on the earliest occasion that the 
Business of the House permitted, he 
should move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that no agreement may 
be entered into for the permanent settlement of 
affairs in Egypt that will not provide for se- 
curing the free and uninterrupted navigation of 
the Suez Canal, whether in time of peace or in 
time of war; and, secondly, for the mainten- 
ance of the privileges of the Egyptian people 
and the recognition, under existing international 
obligations, of the sovereign authority of the 
Sultan and of the right of the Egyptian people 
to be controlled by their representatives in the 
management of their public affairs.” 


Law and Police—Seizure 


STATE OF IRELAND—MURDERS OF MR. 
J. H. BLAKE AND SERVANT AT 
LOUGHREA. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I do not see the 
Chief Secretary in his place, but I dare- 
say one of his Colleagues can answer the 
Question I wish to put. I have to re- 
fer, first of all, toa Question I addressed 
to the Chief Secretary yesterday, in- 
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quiring whether the Government were 
in possession ‘of any information with 
regard to the alleged murder of a care- 
taker near Tralee, and whether the per- 
son alleged to be murdered was the same 
person whose life had been attempted a 
short time ago? I would further ask 
the Government whether they have any 
information respecting the sad rumour 
which has obtained circulation this even- 
ing as to another diabolical crime in Ire- 
land which resulted in the murder of two 
persons in the county Galway ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
reply to the right hon. Member’s first 
Question, I have to state that the Go- 
vernment have received no information 
with regard to the subject to which it 
refers. As to the second Question, I 
regret to have to state that the rumour 
is only too well founded. I have received 
the following telegram from the Crown 
Solicitor of Loughrea, in which he 
says :— 

‘‘ John Henry Blake, the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde’s agent, and his steward, Ruane, were 
shot this day, quarter-past 11, within half an 
English mile of thistown. The wall was loop- 
holed, and the murder must have been arranged. 


Mrs. Blake was on the car with her husband, 
coming to mass here.” 


Mr. GIBSON asked whether any 
arrest had been made ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No. 
I have also received another telegram 
from Colonel Brackenbury, dated from 
Dublin Castle, in which he says— 

‘* Following telegram just received from Sub- 
Inspector Barry, Loughrea. John H. Blake, 
Esq., Rathville, agent to the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, and Thady Ruane, shot dead within 


half a mile of Loughrea, at 11.30. Police and 
military now in porsuit. No arrest.’ 


LAW AND POLICE—SEIZURE OF ARMS 
IN CLERKENWELL. 

Mr. PLUNKET: [I desire to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. It is, Whether it is true, 
as stated in the newspapers, that the 
rifles seized at Clerkenwell recently have 
the same stamp upon them as the rifles 
found near the scene of the murder of 
Mr. Bourke and Corporal Wallace, and 
the rifles seized in Clare some time ago ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I find 
that the rifles seized at Clare on the 9th 
of January were all stamped near the 
butt with a shamrock similar to that 


upon those seized in London, and on the 
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stock, close to the lock-plate, there is a 
further stamp of “‘ g.g.”” in small letters, 
and I find that both the Sniders used in 
the murder of Mr. Bourke and Corporal 
Wallace were similarly stamped with a 
shamrock. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (SCOTLAND) — 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state what is the amount of accu- 
mulated funds in the hands of the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery of Scotland ; 
and, whether it is in the power of the 
Trustees to apply these funds to the pur- 
chasing of works of art? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The accumulated 
funds in the hands of the Board of 
Manufactures, who have charge of the 
Scotch National Gallery, amount to about 
£42,000, having risen to that amount 
from about £30,000 in 1869. The Board 
have power, with Treasury consent, under 
Section 2 of the Act 10 & 11 Vict. c. 91, 
to apply these funds to the purchase of 
objects calculated to aid education in the 
Fine Arts. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
—THE ISLAND OF LEWIS— THE 
SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
CROFTERS. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, How much money 
levied by the Chamberlain of Lewis, as 
an addition to their rents, upon crofters 
whose children had failed to earn the 
Government Grant, had been handed to 
the different School Boards of that Island; 
and, whether, considering that the levy 
of eighteen shillings per defaulting child 
as an addition on rent is illegal, he will 
instruct the School Boards to return to 
their respective owners whatever sums 
they have received from this source ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The notice from 
the Chamberlain of Lewis was dated the 
8th of March last, since which date no 
grant has been paid to any school in 
Lewis, and, consequently, no loss can 
have accrued to the school boards. If 
the levy referred to is illegal—as to 
which I can offer no opinion—it may 
be resisted by ordinary process of law. 
The Department has no information as 
to any payment to the school board, 
nor has it power to order a school board 
to refund any sum, from whatever source 
received. 
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POST OFFICE—THE NORTH OF ENG- 
LAND AND THE WELSH MAILS. 


Str JOHN JENKINS asked the Post- 
master General, What steps, if any, 
have been taken towards accelerating 
the earlier delivery of letters between 
the North of England and South Wales ; 
and, whether, in view of the great incon- 
venience caused to manufacturers and 
merchants by the present mode of con- 
veying the Mails, as frequently expressed 
by them both by deputations.and memo- 
rials to the Postmaster General, he will 
without further delay cause the Mails to 
be conveyed by some other route, so as 
to ensure earlier delivery of the letters 
between the places above referred to? 

Mr. CAINE asked the Postmaster 
General, If, in reference to the largely 
expressed wishes of the iron, tinplate, 
and other trades in Liverpool, he will 
make such arrangements in acceleration 
of the Mail Service between South Wales 
and Liverpool, as will enable letters 
posted in South Wales by the evening 
post, to be delivered in Liverpool by the 
first post on the following morning ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I can assure my 
hon. Friends that the importance of ac- 
celerating the mail service in both direc- 
tions between South Wales and the North 
of England is fully recognized. At the 
present time we are careful to make use 
of the best train service available; and 
I shall be extremely glad if any arrange- 
ments can be made with the Railway 
Companies which would improve the 
postal service in the manner indicated 
by my hon. Friends. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
MR. ARTHUR O’CONOR, OF ELPHIN, 
AND HIS TENANTS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the action of Mr. 
Arthur O’Conor, of the Palace Elphin, 
in serving a number of his tenants with 
writs on Saturday the 17th, the day on 
which the Land Court fixed their judi- 
cial rents; whether he is aware that Mr. 
O’Conor, by threats of eviction, forced a 
number of his tenants to accept settle- 
ments; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Commissioner Roche, in giving judgment 
in the case of Mr. O’Conor’s tenants, de- 
clared in open court that Mr. O’Conor’s 
property was rack-rented; and, whether 
the Government will take any steps to 
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protect persons applying to the Land | country might lead to very inconvenient 


Court from action by the landlord ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
this Question, I have to say that my at- 
tention has not been called to the action 
of Mr. O’Conor; and I may say gene- 
rally that my attention has not been 
called, and could not compatibly with 
my other duties well be called, to the 
acts of particular landlords in their rela- 
tions with their tenants. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not aware of any steps 
that they can take for protecting persons 
applying to the Land Court in the manner 
suggested in this Question. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE DUTY 
ON SPANISH WINES. 

Mr. BARCLAY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is prepared to offer 
to the Government of Spain to admit 
Spanish wines on the scale of duty sug- 
gested by him in his Budget speech of 
1880, provided the Spanish Government 
will give this Country the benefit of the 
most favoured nation tariff; and, whether 
the Government has considered how far 
the trade of this Country is suffering in 
consequence of the much higher duties 
being levied on British goods than on 
those of France and some other countries? 

ToeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Giapstone): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are neither directly 
nor substantially at issue with the Go- 
vernment of Spain upon any question 
relating to the scale of duties adopted in 
this country; but they have been com- 
pelled to signify to the Government of 
Spain that the finances of this country 
do not admit of any reduction of those 
duties at the present time, while they 
have also signified that they are not un- 
willing to approach the question at a 
time when the finances are in a more 
favourable condition. With regard to 
the rest of the Question, with regard to 
the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation Clause,” and 
whether any advantage could be obtained 
for the Spanish market by a reduction of 
the Wine Duties, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never yet arrived at the con- 
clusion that it would be safe or desirable 
to purchase by financial changes, and 
possibly by financial sacrifices in this 
country, the privilege of equality, if it 
be equality, in the markets of a foreign 
State. The adoption of that principle 
in the case of one particular foreign 
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consequences affecting our commercial 
relations with many other foreign States. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Before the Clerk 
proceeds to read the Order of the Day 
for proceeding with the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill, it may be conve- 
nient that I should state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have become sensible 
of the great difficulties in which the 
House is placed in respect of its time, 
and the remaining time of the Session. 
We shall endeavour to get on as far as 
possible with the clauses of the Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland) Bill in Committee 
during the present week, even if it en- 
tails the necessity of asking the House 
to-morrow to prolong its Sitting further 
than usual. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_OoN0uewn— 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 

BILL.—[Brxz 167.) 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress 28th June. ] 


| TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART III. 
GENERAL PowErs. 


Clause 16 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
as to compensation, to be paid in certain 
cases of murder or maiming). 


Mr. HEALY moved, in line 1, after 
the word ‘‘ appears,” to insert ‘‘ from in- 
formation on oath and in writing.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 1, after the word “appears,” 
to insert the words “ from information on oath 
and in writing.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that he supposed 
that it was necessary that someone 
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should rise upon that point and say 
something in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to say whether they would accept 
the Amendment or not. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
proposed that the Lord Lieutenant should 
not initiate an inquiry into a case for 
compensation unless he should have first 
obtained information on oath and in 
writing. He (Mr. Sexton) supported 
the Amendment because he considered 
it necessary for the safe-working of the 
clause. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that the 
Government had no objection to the 
Amendment. 


Prevention of Crime 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON proposed, in page 8, 
line 2, to leave out the word ‘‘other- 
wise,’ and after the word “ person,” to 
insert ‘‘ business or property.” He said, 
that the Amendment was one of very 
considerable importance, and he desired 
to present to the Committee in a few ob- 
servations the nature of its importance 
and what the mischief was which he 
sought to grapple with. At present, and, 
unfortunately, for many months past, 
one of the greatest crimes and the gravest 
outrage they had had to deal with in 
Ireland was that which was known as 
‘“‘ Boycotting.”” A man who was “ Boy- 
cotted”” was prevented from earning his 
bread or working his farm; prevented 
from following his ordinary pursuits or 
aims in life; and the object of this 
Amendment was to make provision for 
compensation in these cases as well as in 
those of murder or maiming. At present 
the clause recognized that if a man was 
murdered his family were entitled to 
compensation, and also that if a man 
was maimed he was entitled to compen- 
sation himself. The condition which had 
to be satisfied before the compensation 
was awarded was this—that the murder 
or maiming was the result of a crime 
of the character known as agrarian or 
arising out of the proceedings of any 
unlawful associations. His Amendment 
took up these words and left them in the 
Bill, but he contended that they did not 
go far enough to grapple with one of 
the gravest engines which had brought 
about the present crisis; and, in addi- 
tion to the clause they had already 
passed, it was necessary to give to 
the Lord Lieutenant the power to award 
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compensation to a man who, by the 
action of his neighbour, had yielded 
to the terrorism and the action of an un- 
lawful organization, or, taking up the 
words of the Bill, ‘‘ had been murdered, 
maimed, injured in his person, or ruined 
or damaged either in his business or 
property.” That was the scope of the 
Amendment he had to propose, and if it 
was assented to by the Government it 
would make ‘“ Boycotting” more diffi- 
cult and more expensive. It was very 
desirable to teach those persons who in- 
dulged in this cowardly practice, and 
who up to the present time had been 
able to ruin many victims, or impoverish 
them day by day, that if they adopted 
this course in future they would be 
treated as criminal offenders, and that the 
locality in which it occurred would be 
put to the expense of compensating the 
persons who were ‘‘ Boycotted.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 2, to leave out the word 
‘otherwise,’ and, after “ person,’’ insert the 
words “ business or property.’—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘ otherwise’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that the Government could not accept 
the Amendment of his right hon. and 
learned Friend, and for this reason— 
the proposition was that the compensa- 
tion should be extended to injuries to 
business or property. Now, the word 
‘‘ property” was, for all practical pur- 
poses, already covered by the Grand 
Jury Act; and with reference to busi- 
ness, the Amendment would be imprac- 
ticable. It would be impossible to apply 
the clause to injuries which a man 
might sustain with regard to his busi- 
ness. Injury to business would be so 
utterly remote that he did not think that 
it would be possible for a jury to ascer- 
tain and assess approximately what 
damage might have been done to a 
man’s business beyond the injury done 
to his property, which came within the 
scope of the Grand Jury Act. He was 
quite satisfied that it would not be pos- 
sible to carry out the intention of the 
Amendment, and to reduce the damages 
in such cases to a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was surprised 
that so able a man as his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
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versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) should 
submit such a proposition to the Com- 
mittee, knowing that there was already 
a provision in the Bill which met the 
case of ‘‘ Boycotting,’’ and that com- 
pensation for injury to property could 
already be dealt with under the Grand 
Jury Laws. The present section only 
eo to give power to the Lord 

jeutenant as to compensation to be 
paid in certain cases of murder and 
maiming, and it would be most inju- 
dicious to extend it to injury done to 
property or to a man’s business. How 
was it possible for the Lord Lieutenant 
to enter into the business engagements 
of every man in Ireland who applied for 
compensation? It might be necessary, 
if the Amendment was adopted, to ap- 
point a Commission in every district in 
Ireland in order to ascertain what in- 
jury, remote, consequential, or imme- 
diate, had been inflicted. 

Mr. PLUNKET remarked, that, so 
far as the objection of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down went, there was 
a very obvious answer to it. The hon. 
Member in question had said—‘‘ Why 
not stand by the old provisions of the 
law passed in former times for the pro- 
tection of persons against injury done to 
their property?’’ His (Mr. Plunket’s) 
answer was, that the particular evil 
which the Amendment of his right hon. 
and learned Friend and Colleague sought 
to deal with was an entirely new evil 
brought about since the Grand Jury Act 
was passed. The object of the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend was to strike directly, to strike 
strongly, and to strike promptly against 
the evil of ‘‘ Boycotting.” Another rea- 
son for not falling back on the process 
under the old law was that the damages 
would have to be assessed by the Grand 
Jury Act, and that involved a long and 
tedious delay. If they really wanted to 
deal with this fearful terrorism, this 
fearful way of enforcing the decrees of 
the unlawful associations against whose 
transactions the present clause was 
directed, they must find some means of 
teaching those who attempted to ruin a 
man in his property or business, that 
they might be made sufferers in a similar 
way. As to the objection of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland, he could not say 
that he considered it conclusive by any 
means. The right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had said that there would be 
a great difficulty in ascertaining in every 
case the precise amount of damages 
which ought to be awarded. So there 
must be in every case of assessing 
damages both with regard to loss of life 
and maiming. Of course, that would be 
difficult at all times; but they were 
about to intrust the Lord Lieutenant 
with the power to appoint at an excep- 
tional] time a Commission, if he thought 
such a step necessary, in order to in- 
vestigate such matters. For his own 
part, he (Mr. Plunket) would not say 
whether it would be more difficult to 
investigate the claim for compensation 
in the one case than in the other. He 
submitted to the Government with great 
respect and earnestness that the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend, if introduced into the Bill, would 
strike directly against the methods and 
motives which had actuated those who 
had pursued those criminal courses in- 
tended to be dealt with by the Bill. It 
would strike a blow at them by impress- 
ing upon them the certainty that they 
would very speedily be obliged to 
suffer themselves in exactly the same 
way that they had been endeavouring 
to make their fellow-subjects and fellow- 
citizens suffer, and with impunity, for so 
long a time. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that the 
Act of 1870 dealt with injuries to the 
person, and that Act was amended by the 
Act of 1871; but neither in the one case 
nor the other was it proposed to inter- 
fere in the case of damage to property. 

Mr. GIBSON remarked, that ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting’”’ was quite new. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) admitted that 
‘* Boycotting ” was, to a certain extent, 
new ; but, if the Amendment was intro- 
duced into the Bill, it would leave the 
worst classes of ‘‘ Boycotting’ un- 
touched, because the damages in such 
cases could not be assessed. The ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting ’’ of a shopkeeper might be a very 
serious matter; but it was one of those 
cases in which it would be altogether 
impossible to assess the amount of in- 
jury done. How could they assess the 
injury done to a man because other per- 
sons abstained from spending money 
which they otherwise might have spent ? 
In such cases it would be utterly impos- 
sible to place any pecuniary value on 
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the amount of the loss. It would be 
impossible in many cases to assess the 
pecuniary damages in the cases to which 
the Amendment was intended to apply, 
and any Commission attempting investi- 
gation would be liable at every stage of 
their inquiry to be imposed upon, and 
any advantage which might be derived 
from the clause would be counter- 
balanced. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that there 
seemed to him to be one or two prac- 
tical reasons why the Amendment of his 
right hon. and learned Friend should be 
accepted by the Government. The Com- 
mittee might not generally be aware of 
the mode in which compensation was 
obtained by persons under the Malicious 
Injuries Clauses of the Grand Jury Act. 
Suppose the malicious injuries had taken 
place immediately after the Summer 
Assizes in the month of July, then no 
levy could be put on the county in re- 
spect of them until the following March 
Assizes, and the amount awarded was 
left unpaid to the persons who had 
suffered the injuries until the next suc- 
ceeding Assizes. Consequently, the 
period of a year, at least, elapsed be- 
tween the time the crime was committed 
and the penalty was imposed upon the 
district. That seemed to him to be a 
very strong reason in favour of the 
Amendment, the aim of which was a 
prompt and speedy retribution upon the 
district in which the offence had been 
committed. He certainly could not un- 
derstand why so reasonable an Amend- 
ment should not be accepted by the Go- 
vernment, and he hoped that it was not 
too late for them to alter their decision. 

Cotoner COLTHURST said, he 
thought that the same objection applied 
to this proposal which applied to the 
clause in general—namely, that it in- 
volved the levying of a tribute upon a 
district. He would not, however, enter 
into that point, but accepted the argu- 
mentof the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gibson) in regard to the cruel, 
cowardly, and disgraceful nature of ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,” which he, however, thought 
had been specially provided for by the 
4th clause of the Bill. He was perfectly 
convinced that there would be no ‘ Boy- 
cotting,” when the people who desired 
to resort to it knew that they were ren- 
dering themselves liable to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. He 
believed that they would be much more 
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careful in the future how they affixed 
their signatures to important documents 
which involved ‘‘ Boycotting.”’ 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Colthurst) had talked of a person guilty 
of an act of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ being liable 
to a sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment. Of course, any person who was 
the promoter or instigator of that species 
of crime should be dealt with in the most 
summary manner; but the provision of 
his right hon. and learned Friend was 
intended to deal with a different class of 
persons—namely, the sympathizers, the 
aiders, and the abettors in the crime of 
‘‘ Boycotting,”” but who had not been 
included in the indictment against the 
principals concerned in the crime. He 
trusted that the Government would re- 
consider their apparent hostility to the 
Amendment, and endeavour to produce 
the impression upon the people of Ire- 
land that, in the view of Government 
and Parliament, ‘‘ Boycotting’’ was a 
heinous offence. In his (Mr. Lowther’s) 
opinion, ‘‘ Boycotting’” was a crime 
which should be dealt with as a crime 
not only against those who were the . 
principals in carrying it out, but also 
against those who were accessories in 
that most obnoxious practice. It was 
desirable that in every way the practice 
should receive the marked disapproba- 
tion of the Legislature. Lither the 
Solicitor General for Ireland or the 
Attorney General for Ireland had re- 
ferred to the Malicious Injuries Clauses 
of the Grand Jury Act. Those learned 
Gentlemen would be perfectly well 
aware that the mode of procedure under 
that Act was extremely cumbrous. As 
had been pointed out by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Tottenham), that had often been a 
matter of complaint whenever a proposal 
to amend the Grand Jury Laws had been 
under consideration. The machinery of 
the Grand Jury Act was of the most 
cumbersome character, and was totally 
inadequate to deal with cases of the 
kind now under consideration. The 
delay which would be incident to any 
reference to a tribunal constituted by 
that Act would deprive the section of 
any good effect. Indeed, in many cases 
a reference to the clause of the Grand 
Jury Act would reduce the provision to 
an absolute farce. He hoped that the 
Government would not so far depreciate 
the capacity of the tribunal they them- 
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selves proposed to create by declaring 
that it would be incapable of determining 
what the value of an injury to a person’s 
business was. To hear the way in which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had spoken of it, it might be 
imagined that, under the clause as it now 
stood, it would be for the tribunal simply 
to determine that persons who had been 
murdered or injured were entitled to 
compensation under a distinct scale—so 
much for a life and so much for a limb. 
The Government must be perfectly aware 
that the tribunal would have to go into 
a variety of abstruse questions in settling 
the claims of the family of a person mur- 
dered, just as it was necessary now to 
enter into a similar inquiry where da- 
mages were to be assessed in conse- 
quence of railway accidents. The tri- 
bunal would have to be constituted in 
such a manner as to render it capable of 
dealing with these complicated questions. 
He hoped that, after the discussion 
which had taken place, the Government 
would not omit this opportunity of im- 
pressing, once for all, on the people of 

reland that Parliament regarded ‘“ Boy- 
cotting ” as a distinct crime, and not as 
a venial offence, and that it would be 
dealt with by the provisions of the Act 
as any other crime was dealt with. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that it was not because the Government 
regarded ‘‘ Boycotting” as a venial 
offence, or that they desired to depre- 
ciate the tribunal about to be consti- 
tuted, that they were unwilling to accept 
the Amendment; but the hon. Members 
who pressed the Amendment must con- 
sider this fact. There was no doubt 
that the charge upon a district was what 
must be called an extraordinary charge, 
and it was necessary to take care that 
it should only be made use of for pur- 
poses that were likely to command pub- 
lic sympathy and approval. At present, 
the clause was confined to cases where 
a man had been murdered or maimed 
or otherwise injured in his person. In 
all those cases he thought the Committee 
would agree with the Government that 
public sympathy and approval would be 
in favour of throwing the charge for 
compensation upon the locality; but if 
they went beyond that—and although 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had only referred to ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ there 
were, of course, a great number of other 
injuries to property, such as the burning 
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of houses, which would come under the 
Amendment—he was afraid that they 
would not command public sympathy 
and approval. Many of these injuries 
to property, as had been already pointed 
out, were expressly provided for by the 
Grand Jury Act, and, in his opinion, it 
would be entirely unwise and imprac- 
ticable to refer to a special tribunal 
created ad hoc all offences of malicious 
injury to property which might arise. 
It would be a very difficult task for a 
new tribunal to pick out special injuries 
produced by ‘ Boycotting,’’ and assess 
the amount of damage sustained. It 
would bein the highest degree impolitie, 
he thought, to transfer the functions al- 
ready possessed by the Grand Jury toa 
new tribunal. He had no desire what- 
ever to depreciate that tribunal, which 
would have to deal with the most im- 
portant questions; but, on the other 
hand, everyone must feel that injury in- 
flicted by ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ although very 
severe, was one singularly subtle, and 
peculiarly difficult to ascertain or assess 
by a money standard. Therefore, with- 
out any desire to depreciate the heinons- 
ness of the offence of ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ or 
the nature of the tribunal about to be 
constituted, the Government were unable 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that he felt the force 
of some of the observations which had 
been made in reference to the drafting of 
the Amendment, and it might be possible 
to present the views he held in a way 
that would make them less open to the 
possibility of objection ; but he desired 
to point out that this evil of ‘‘ Boycott- 
ing’’ was one of the most insidious, 
mischievous, and far-reaching evils that 
was ever found in any country, and it 
was the duty of the Legislature to dis- 
cover some means of grapp:ing with it. 
The evil advanced slowly, but with cer- 
tainty, and in a way hardly to be traced 
until the victim was absolutely ruined. 
The evil results of the practice were to be 
seen in the murder recorded but yester- 
day from Tralee. In that case a man, 
a caretaker on a ‘‘ Boycotted” farm, 
had been looking after his master’s pro- 
perty and attending to it. He was also 
in charge of the herding of the farm, 
and, indeed, was the only person in 
charge; in fact, he was the sole means 
by which that ‘‘ Boycotted” farm could 
be made worth anything whatever to the 
owner. This caretaker, now killed, had 
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been fired at previously, within the pre- 
vious three weeks. By his death the 
farm was rendered absolutely worthless 
for the time being to its proprietor, 
because, being a ‘‘ Boycotted”’ farm, 
nobody would take it for some months 
tocome. He thought it was a scandal 
to the laws of the country that they 
were not able to provide some method 
by which the owner of that farm should 
be saved from the ruin which must over- 
take him should that farm be his only 
means of subsistence. That was a dis- 
tinct proposition. It was a scandal to 
our laws if they allowed law-abiding 
citizens to be ruined because Parliament 
was not able to discover a method of 
compensation or protection in such cases. 
He would take another case which had 
been mentioned to the House within the 
last two months. It was a case which 
occurred in Tipperary, where a loyal 
citizen gave to the Government for the 
purposes of law and order permission 
to erect a police hut on his ground. He 
was ‘ Boycotted’’ in consequence, and 
all his farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants left him. He (Mr. Gibson) had 
been since informed that the man, who 
was not a man of large means, had been 
reduced to the greatest possible straits 
because he had done as any law-abiding 
citizen ought to do—namely, to give per- 
mission to the Executive Government to 
build a house for the police employed in 
maintaining law and order. Was it to 
be tolerated that they were to be told 
that Parliament was unable to discover 
a method by which such a man could be 
saved from ruin for doing what every 
right-minded person ought to do? It 
had been said by the Attorney General 
for Ireland that the object he (Mr. Gib- 
son) had in view was already provided 
for, so far as injuries to property were 
concerned, by the Grand Jury Act. The 
136th section of the Irish Grand Jury 
Act did provide the means whereby the 
Grand Jury could assess damages for 
injuries to property, but in no sense did 
that section grapple with such cases as 
those to which he wished by the present 
Amendment to apply. It was confined, 
as his right hon. and learned Friend 
knew very well, to the particular class 
of property specified within the four 
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cumbrous, and unless the punishment of 
‘‘ Boycotting”’ was speedy, the remedy 
provided for the offence would be lost. 
The old remedy provided by the Grand 
Jury Act was subject to such a vast 
variety of checks that to carry it out in 
these cases would, in some instances, be 
to contribute to ‘‘ Boycotting”’ rather 
than to punish it. In the Amendment 
which he submitted to the Committee 
he did not propose to vary a single con- 
dition of the Government clause, but 
only said that when there was a loss of 
property or business occasioned by a 
crime of the character commonly known 
as agrarian, and arising from the de- 
crees of unlawful associations, it was not 
unreasonable that some provision should 
be made for the person who was ruined, 
although he might not have been actually 
murdered or maimed. It might be, of 
course, in some cases difficult to apply the 
remedy he proposed, and in some cases 
impossible. But, be itso, he was willing 
to leave the clause entirely as it stood, 
enabling the Lord Lieutenant to dismiss 
any claim if he thought fit, and only to 
award such compensation as he thought 
just. He was willing to leave the widest 
possible discretion to the Executive Go- 
vernment in the matter, and if it was 
thought by the Executive that no com- 
pensation should be given for losses 
which were difficult or impossible to as- 
sess upon reasonable or judicious lines, 
he would not object. He should con- 
sider very carefully the provisions of the 
Grand Jury Act and those of the Bill 
before the Committee, and should deem 
it his duty to again present his Amend- 
ment, if not in the same form, yet with 
the same meaning, at the next stage of 
the Bill. 

Sirk HARRY VERNEY supported the 
Amendment, because he was of opinion 
that the crime of ‘‘ Boycotting’’ could 
not be committed without the tacit as- 
sent of the neighbourhood in which it 
took place, and, therefore, it was pecu- 
liarly a case for imposing a penalty upon 
the locality. He believed that it was the 
opinion of the Committee that ‘‘ Boycott- 
ing’’ ought to be most severely pun- 
ished, and he knew of no better method 
of punishing it than by inflicting a pe- 
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lated to increase “ Boycotting.” He 
hoped that ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ would be to a 
great extent prevented by the operation 
of the Bill. It might exist to some ex- 
tent. It was a very contagious crime, 
which might be fostered in various ways 
by members of secret societies if heavy 
enalties were imposed upon particular 
ocalities. He believed that the Legis- 
lature would find itself utterly powerless 
in endeavouring to prevent ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
from being carried out by secret socie- 
ties, and if they worked upon the people 
by means of fear it would simply ex- 
asperate them and increase their demo- 
ralization. He thought that the Govern- 
ment could not afford to extend too wide 
the principle of making a district pay 
for the crimes and misdemeanours com- 
mitted within it. They might carry out 
the principle to such a point as to in- 
flict a great injustice upon innocent 
people, and by that means they would 
demoralize them, and induce them to 
look upon ‘‘ Boycotting’’ with indiffer- 
ence. The Committee would do well to 
take care that they did not over-do the 
principle of making the people of a cer- 
tain district pay for the crimes of their 
neighbours. If they did, they would in- 
evitably create a feeling of exasperation 
which did not now exist, and increase 
an evil they were anxious to put down. 
It must not be forgotten that there were 
other provisions in the Act which would 
effectually put down ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ and 
he hoped that the Committee would 
pause before they accepted the proposal 
of the right hon.and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped that, as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had intimated his 
intention not to press his Amendment, 
but to introduce it again upon the Re- 
port, that the Committee would now be 
allowed to go on with the remainder of 
the clause. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to point 
out who the Obstructives in this case 
were. The complaint had constantly 
been made against the Irish Represent- 
atives by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant that when the Government 
had given their decision and had expressed 
a desire to bring the discussion to an 
end, the Irish Members constantly re- 
opened the question. Now, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Healy) that that was a 
charge which would be more fairly di- 
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rected against the Tory Party ; because 
whenever the Government gave their 
decision and desired that there should 
not be a prolonged discussion, some 
Member of that Party rose time after 
time, after the decision of the Govern- 
ment was given, and insisted upon keep- 
ing up the debate. As far as he was 
concerned, if he believed that the Lord 
Lieutenant would carry out the provi- 
sions of the Bill in a proper and fair 
manner, he should have no objection to 
the Amendment, and he would tell them 
why. An enormous number of persons 
who had been injured in their property 
and business would be tenants who had 
been evicted from their holdings, and if 
it were shown that they had sustained 
injury in consequence of being evicted 
from their holdings, they ought, under 
this Amendment, to be entitled to com- 
pensation. So, also, in the case of the 
relatives of the unfortunate child mur- 
dered a short time ago by the police. 
That was a case in which persons had 
been put out of their holdings, and the 
Coroner’s Jury had appended to their 
verdict the statement that the police had 
acted with gross inhumanity in prevent- 
ing the erection of huts for their shelter. 
If the Lord Lieutenant took into con- 
sideration all these cases, as well as 
those of injury to the property of the 
landlord, he would have no objection to 
the Amendment. But he knew that the 
Lord Lieutenant would do nothing of 
the sort. He was glad, however, that 
the Amendment had been proposed, be- 
cause the answer given to-day was the 
same which Irish Members had em- - 
ployed against the clause as a whole— 
namely, that it would be found impos- 
sible to assess the damages in these 
cases. And why? Because there must 
be a judicial investigation. If a man was 
injured in his business they could only 
inquire into it by means of a judicial in- 
vestigation. But the Government despised 
judicial investigation. If there were 
a judicial investigation for the purpose of 
inquiring into the injuries to property 
and business, they might insist upon a 
similar judicial investigation for cases of 
murder and maiming. He contended that 
in the cases of murder and maiming it was 
impossible to assess the damages on any 
known principle. The present Solicitor 
General for England (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) had brought in a Bill to abolish 
actions for breach of promise, because, he 
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said, that it was impossible to assess the 
amount of damage which might be done 
to the feelings of an individual. In the 
case before them, the new tribunal would 
be called upon to assess the damages done 
to the feelings of individuals, and which 
could not amount to anything else. On 
the same ground, he thought that the 
Lord Lieutenant ought to hold an in- 
quiry wherever the tenant and his family 
had sustained injury by being evicted 
from holdings. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
had many times complained that the 
right of eviction was an abuse. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) entertained a different 
opinion, and he hoped that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) would press his Amendment. 
His own conviction was that the only 
way of restoring order in Ireland, and 
the only way of protecting life and pro- 
perty, was to resort to the old Saxon 
Law, and fine the district in which the 
crime wascommitted. That was the old 
law of England, and he could see no 
hardship in applying it to Ireland, be- 
cause he believed that it was only by 
putting that pressure upon the inhabi- 
tants that they would be convinced of 
the serious criminal character of these 
offences. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that it 
seemed to him that one very good rea- 
son against the adoption of the Amend- 
ment was that, under it, the most extra- 
ordinary claims might be put forward 
for compensation. Suppose, for instance, 
the case of a shopkeeper, whose busi- 
ness had fallen off considerably—he 
might imagine that he had been ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted.”” Would he, then, have the 
right to go to this tribunal and claim 
compensation on account of a falling-off 
in his business, and which falling-off 
might have arisen from a very different 
cause than that of ‘‘ Boycotting?’’ He 
might have sold bad whiskey, bad snuff, 
or bad tobacco. Were the public to 
make good his loss in the way of trade, 
on account of his allegation that he had 
been ‘‘ Boycotted,” and that, therefore, 
his business had declined? He was 
afraid that the adoption of the Amend- 
ment would land the Executive Govern- 
ment into a great amount of difficulty, 
and that it would create a vast amount 
of confusion ; and that, instead of doing 
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any good, it would intensify whatever 
evils were alleged to exist. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
NoR) moved, in page 8, line 2, after the 
word ‘‘ otherwise,” to insert the word 
‘‘seriously.”” The clause would then 
read— 

“Where it appears that any one has been 

murdered, maimed, or otherwise seriously in- 
jured in his person.”’ 
The adoption of this Amendment would 
guard against any claim for compensation 
being allowed in cases where the in- 
juries had been of a trivial character. 
There were many cases in which trivial 
injuries might be made the subject of 
compensation. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
2, after the word ‘‘ otherwise,”’ to insert 
the word ‘ seriously.””—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘seriously’ be there inserted.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that there could be no legal meaning 
given to the word ‘‘seriously.”’ If the 
hon. Member wished to confine the class 
of aggravated injuries against persons, 
that was already done by the clause, 
and there was no necessity for accepting 
the Amendment. Of course, injuries of 
a very trivial nature were not likely to be 
regarded by the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
there was no legal meaning to the word 
‘‘ seriously.”’” That was the argument 
which the Irish Representatives had 
pressed on the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman with regard to the word 
‘* intimidation.”” Nevertheless, they 
could not succeed in inducing him to 
confess that there was no legal meaning 
for that word. Intimidation was, there- 
fore, agrarianism. The argument of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was no argument at all. He (Mr. 
Healy) thought the Amendment was a 
very reasonable one. A man might 
have his little toe injured, and claim 
£1,000 in consequence, and go to law 
to recover it; but the question as to 
damages was always a matter for 
assessment by the jury. In this case 
there was no jury. It was to be a tri- 
bunal to be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Would the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman say whether a medi- 
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cal assessor would be attached to that 
tribunal, to ascertain whether the in- 
juries complained of were serious or 
not? 

Mr. DILLON said, he hoped that 
his hon. Friend would go to a division 
on the Amendment. The Home Secre- 
tary had not given the slightest intima- 
tion of what he meant when he said 
that there was no legal meaning at- 
tached to the word ‘‘seriously,”’ as con- 
nected with injuries against the person. 
Surely the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had no intention of levying 
fines on a district except in cases where 
aggravated injuries had been inflicted. 
Suppose a case of this kind happened, 
and which really did happen last winter 
in the county of Cork. A number of 
boys began to shout in the street, and a 
few of them threw some stones. A man 
was hit, and, out of pure spite, he went 
home to bed, and laid up for a fortnight. 
Then he came forward and said that he 
was seriously injured. Now, in a case 
like that, was compensation to be 
awarded? Would the Lord Lieutenant 
go down and satisfy himself that every- 
body claiming compensation in Ireland 
had really been injured ? He did not 
see what reasonable objection the Go- 
vernment could have to the insertion of 
this word. 

Mr. MARUM remarked, that he did 
not think that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman need object to the insertion 
of the word ‘‘seriously,’’ because the 
legal justification for the word ‘‘ injury ”’ 
was that it should have been a serious 
injury. A trifling injury would not be 
sufficient to justify action under the 
clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
know whether the hon. Members op- 
posite would class the cutting-off of the 
hair of a young woman as a serious in- 
jury to the person? [ Cries of ‘‘ Yes!” 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT woul 
say at once that what the Government 
meant by the words they had put in the 
clause was that any injury to the per- 
son might go before the tribunal. It 
would be the business of the tribunal to 
assess the injury, and the Government 
had no desire to limit its operations in 
that or any other direction. The Go- 
vernment desired that all injuries, of 
whatever kind, should go before the tri- 
bunal, and that the tribunal should 
assess the damages. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum) had a legal mind—of course, 
if any case came before him, he would 
decide whether the injury was of a 
serious nature or not. But it was not 
specified that the new tribunal was to be 
composed of barristers. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant might, for instance, appoint Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd to assess the damages. 
Further, the hon. Member (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had started another objection, 
or, rather, had made an inquiry, by 
asking whether the cutting-off a young 
lady’s hair could be considered a serious 
damage? It was very probable that the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny(Mr. Marum), 
being a married man, might not ap- 
ply the same test of damage as the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), who was still in the market. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY appealed 
to the Chair, whether the language ap- 
plied to him by the hon. Member was 
regular ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he was 
sorry to say that the words of the hon. 
Member for Louth had not reached him. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he had only 
called attention to the fact that one 
Member was married, and that the other 
was unmarried. He was sorry to say 
that he did not see any prominent Rail- 
way Director present. He thought that 
they would be the most fit judges of 
cases of this kind with regard to which 
it was proposed to limit the claim for 
damages to serious injury. Only the 
other day there was a sensational ac- 
count in the daily newspapers of a 
serious accident, which occurred North 
of Peterborough. It was stated that 
one of the Members of the House of 
Commons had been seriously cut, maimed, 
and wounded ; but, nevertheless, he saw 
that same hon. Member perambulating 
the Lobbies yesterday as if there was 
nothing the matter with him. Now, 
would that be regarded as a case of 
serious injury? A Railway Director 
would be one of the best judges who 
could be selected for prescribing what 
serious injury should mean. They all 
knew that whenever a railway accident 
occurred, there was an enormous num- 
ber of applicants who stated that they 
had been injured, or that their nervous 
system had been shattered. But in 
many cases the claim for injury was not 
made until after some weeks of deli- 
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beration, and then generally by the ad- 
vice of a lawyer. The statement then 
usually was that the nervous system of 
the applicant had been shattered, that 
there had been a concussion of the brain, 
but that the symptoms had not mani- 
fested themselves immediately. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Question!”?] This was the ques- 
tion. The question was, what was 
serious injury? and his object was to 
protect the Irish ratepayers from being 
called upon to pay heavy damages for 
trifling injuries. Was a mere scratch 
of the nail, or a black eye, to be con- 
sidered a serious injury? Suppose two 
men were going home, and they got 
into a scrimmage, and the next morning 
they said that an agrarian outrage had 
been committed, and exhibited a black 
eye or a bruised nose, were those in- 
juries to be regarded as serious and fit 
subjects for the consideration of the tri- 
bunal under this clause, although they 
might have been obtained in a scrim- 
mage or by falling through a hedge? 
He hoped that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Sexton) would divide on the question. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) had referred to the 
difficulty of defining the word “ se- 
riously ;’’ but the difficulty of definition 
pervaded every department of human 
life. Nothing since the world began 
had yet been accurately defined; but 
the new tribunal would fully under- 
stand what was meant by a trivial in- 
jury, and what was meant by a serious 
injury, and would readily distinguish 
the difference between them. He would 
ask that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
men, who was an adept in definitions, to 
supply some words in the clause which 
would save the tribunal from being 
pestered with frivolous cases, and 
the ratepayers from having to de- 
fend themselves against them. The 
danger of fraudulent applications would 
be very great unless a definition of 
this kind were inserted. If anyone 
suffered a serious injury the criminal 
origin was easily apparent. In the case 
of an injury of that kind it would be 
easy to prove to the satisfaction of a 
judicial tribunal, by the ordinary rules 
of evidence, that it was a serious injury ; 
but in the case of a trivial injury, oc- 
casioned either by accident or inadvert- 
ence and represented as an injury in- 
flicted by criminal means, it would be 
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very difficult for the tribunal to decide. 
He would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to consider that point, and 
say frankly if there was not some force 
and weight in it. He (Mr. Sexton) was 
anxious that the tribunal should not be 
put into operation except in cases where 
aggravated injury called for its inter- 
ference. His principal object was to 
avoid fraudulent applications. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Lord Lieutenant would not be 
obliged to require the tribunal to con- 
sider every application which might be 
made to him, and, of course, cases which 
were evidently frivolous or fraudulent 
would not be referred to it. But in the 
present state of Ireland it was not de- 
sirable to cut down this clause, and he 
protested against this attempt to delibe- 
rately waste the time of the Committee 
in the present deplorable condition of 
Ireland. Every day this Bill remained 
unpassed it cost the lives of men, and 
the responsibility of the delay must rest 
with those who caused it. The Govern- 
ment could not and would not weaken 
this clause. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was sorry 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would insist in introducing extra- 
neous matter into the discussion. If 
Ireland was in a deplorable condition, 
and anything was wanted for the pre- 
servation of peace and order in that 
country, why did not the Government 
make use of the powers they possessed 
under the Coercion Act? It could not 
be that there was a deliberate complicity 
with the assassins who were allowed to 
roam about the country. 

Tre CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was not speaking to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he agreed 
with the object and purport of the Chair- 
man’sruling, but he had only risen to pro- 
test against the irrelevant and provoca- 
tive utterances of the Home Secretary, who 
was practically in his element when he 
was endeavouring to turn the Committee 
from the practical consideration of the 
Business before it. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked if the 
distinction proposed by the Amendment 
was not one that was well known to the 
law? He was not a lawyer himself, 
but he thought that he had often seen the 
charge specified as one of intent to do 
grievous bodily harm. The distinction 
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was in such cases between grievous 
bodily harm and trivial bodily harm, 
and it was desirable to introduce a simi- 
lar distinction on this clause. 

Mr. DILLON said, he did not see 
why the Government should complain of 
a desire to discuss an Amendment which 
in every sense was reasonable, and had 
been moved in a singularly short speech, 
but had, nevertheless, been refused, and 
no reason given for the refusal except 
the sweeping declaration that it was in- 
tended by refusing to allow every kind 
of preposterous claim to be brought 
forward. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said that 
the Lord Lieutenant was not likely to 
pay attention to frivolous cases of injury, 
but he (Mr. Dillon) had himself known 
of cases where very frivolous accusations 
of that kind were made in a Court of 
Justice. He recollected an instance 
where the charge was one of mutilating 
cattle, and a claim for compensation was 
made. It was only brought out in cross- 
examination that the only portion of the 
tails of the cattle cut off was close to 
the hair at the end. He knew of an- 
other instance, reported in a Blue Book 
before the House, where a man alleged 
that his ear had been cut off. He (Mr. 
Dillon) inquired into that case, and saw 
the parish priest who had attended the 
man. Directly after hearing that the 
outrage had been committed the priest 
went into the man’s house and examined 
his ear, but was unable to find out that 
any injury had been inflicted. It ap- 
peared that somebody with a pair of 
scissors had cut off a piece of the skin 
of the ear, but it was doubtful whether 
any blood had been drawn. He (Mr. 
Dillon) reported that case to the autho- 
rities in Dublin, and he submitted that 
it was not a case of mutilation which 
entitled the man to a claim for compen- 
sation for £50 to be levied on the dis- 
trict. What the Irish Members wanted 
was that the Lord Lieutenant should 
have sworn information laid before him 
before any compensation was assessed 
under the clause, and also that a serious 
injury had been committed, so that en- 
couragement should not be given to 
fraudulent claims. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he should 
certainly divide the Committee, if only to 
mark their sense of the propriety of the 
Amendment. He protested against the 
deliberate appeal of the Home Secre- 
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tary to passion, and against his attempt 
to draw the Committee away from the 
proper exercise of its functions. What- 
ever might happen from day to day on 
account of the evil policy of the Govern- 
ment, and the scandalous incapacity of 
its agents, the Irish Members had their 
duty to perform in that House, and they 
would do it in spite of the remarks of 
the Home Secretary, whose speech was 
neither argument, debate, nor reason, 
and which he (Mr. Sexton) treated with 
the scorn it deserved. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
did not think that the efficiency of the 
clause would be in the least degree im- 
paired by the introduction of the word 
‘‘seriously.”” It would altogether de- 
pend upon the judgment of the Lord 
Lieutenant whether the case submitted 
to him was one of serious injury or 
not. If it was sufficiently serious to 
justify the Lord Lieutenant in issuing a 
Commission, of course he would issue 
it ; but if not, then no Commission would 
be issued at all. He failed to see what 
objection could be taken to the intro- 
duction of the word ‘‘ seriously ” in that 
sense. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 32; 
Noes 256: Majority 224.—(Div. List, 
No. 190.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
2, after the word ‘‘ person,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ after the passing of this Act.” 
—(Hr. Dillon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not accept this Amendment. 
He should be very sorry if the murders 
which had been announced that day 
were not to come within the clause. 

Mr. HEALY, said the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman always knew well 
how to work upon the passions of the 
House. If the murders announced that 
day were to come within the. clause, he 
asked whether it would also apply to 
murders committed 200 years ago? As 
the clause stood, it would refer to any 
crime committed since the English went 
into Ireland. Did the Government in- 
tend to go back upon the crimes com- 
mitted during the last 10 years? It 
was only fair that the Government 
should state their intentions with regard 
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to the extent of the retrospective cha- 
racter of the clause, and unless they were 
prepared to respond to this reasonable 
appeal on the part of the Irish Members, 
he believed considerable difficulty would 
be thrown in the way of the passage of 
the clause. The Committee would see, 
he believed, that the clause should only 
be made retrospective with regard to the 
murders committed within a reasonable 
time. He appealed to the Government 
to state what their idea of a reasonable 
time was ; otherwise the Irish Members 
would feel bound to use every form of 
the House to prevent the passage of the 
clause in its present shape. 

Mr. DILLON said, he objected to the 
way in which the Committee were about 
to be treated in respect of the all-night 
Sitting announced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. 

Tut CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was not dealing with 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was about to 
comment upon the observation made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, with the assent of 
the Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was perfectly 
correct in the reply which he had made 
upon the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
was speaking to something not in the 
knowledge of the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON said, the Home Secre- 
tary, in replying to the Amendment, had 
expressed the regret he should feel if the 
provisions of this clause were not to ap- 
ply to the murder which occurred at 
Meath yesterday. He was bound to 
confess that he altogether objected to 
the principle of retrospective legislation 
in the case of these murders in Ireland. 
There was a system of coercion in force 
at the present time in Ireland, which had 
universally been declared to be a failure, 
and the Government were now intro- 
ducing a series of provisions which, he 
contended, ought to have regard to the 
future, and not to the past. He main- 
tained that it was intolerable that they 
should have to look forward to one 
Qoercion Act being piled up upon 
another, each one of which overlapped 
its predecessor. Because the Govern- 
ment had reduced the country to a fright- 
ful state, it was no reason why the next 


Coercion Act passed—which in all pro- 
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bability would be as great a failure as 
the last—should be made retrospective. 
He repeated that, except in matters of 
detail, he objected altogether to the 
principle of retrospective legislation. 
Surely Irish Members were entitled to 
ask where the limit to this legislation 
was to be placed? The Government 
should give them a hint upon this point, 
because, for all they knew, the Act in 
its present form might be made to apply 
to a murder committed in 1798. On 
every Amendment put forward by Irish 
Members with the intention of mitigat- 
ing the unnecessarily vague powers con- 
ferred by this Bill, they had been met 
systematically by the argument not cate- 
gorically stated, but still in substance 
conveyed, that they must remember the 
fact that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
was a humane and intelligent man who 
would lay down a line with respect to 
the powers conferred upon him, which 
would not be passed. He said that it 
was an unfair thing to put forward an 
argument of this kind when the Com- 
mittee of the House were engaged in 
the consideration of Amendments that © 
ought to be discussed upon their own 
merits—certainly not upon the merits of 
Lord Spencer, which were entirely out- 
side the question. The Government had 
refused to state that they would lay down 
any limit beyond which they would not 
go back; and, as he had already pointed 
out, the clause, as it stood, afforded no 
security that the levy would not be made 
for murders committed many years ago. 
To say that this would be an unreason- 
able thing was no answer to his state- 
ment. Irish Members had had experi- 
ence of the Act passed last year, which 
they had been assured would be used in 
a certain way; but that experience had 
been bitterly opposed to the statements 
made when the Act of last year was 
passing through that House. He re- 
marked that when an Act for the coer- 
cion of Ireland was on its passage 
through the House of Commons it came 
forward like a lamb—all its elasticity 
and the possibilities which it contained 
of unjust application were then ex- 
plained away; but when it passed into 
law and reached the Irish Executive, 
this sheep’s clothing was laid aside and 
it appeared in its true form as a wolf. 
Every attempt on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers to obtain information had been met 
in the same dogged spirit as was then 
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being shown by the Government. The 
only answer that they could obtain was, 
that all this was according to law; that 
Parliament had made the law, and Irish 
Members had accordingly to submit. As 
to the profession that this clause would 
not be used by the Lord Lieutenant, or 
anyone who succeeded him in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, in the most extra- 
vagant and unreasonable manner, he 
believed, on this point, that they would 
get just as much satisfaction from this 
Bill as they had under the Coercion Act 
as administered by Lord Cowper. There- 
fore, he said that Irish Members were 
right in insisting that their arguments 
should be met by reasons and not by 
references to the humane nature of Lord 
Spencer. He called upon the Govern- 
ment to declare whether it was their in- 
tention, and if so, to what extent, to 
limit the retrospective character of this 
clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY appre- 
hended that even if this Amendment 
were not adopted the Act would not be 
retrospective in the sense indicated by 
the hon. Member opposite. He believed 
that compensation would not be levied 
under this Act except within a certain 
limit ; but whether that limit should be 
the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion or the date of the enactment he did 
not presume to say. He thought the 
Government should make a statement of 
their intentions in this respect. Sup- 
posing a man applied for compensation 
for injury done four years ago, would 
that come within the clause ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government had followed closely 
the Act of 1870, so far as the Compen- 
sation Clause was concerned, the words 
of which were precisely the same as 
those in the present clause. There was 
no limit in the clause referred to of the 
Act of 1870. It was taken for granted 
that the Grand Jury would exercise their 
discretion as to whether or not the case 
which came before them should be made 
the subject of compensation. He saw 
no reason for departing from the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1870. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA submitted 
that, unless words were introduced to 
make this Bill a piece of ex post facto 
legislation, it would only operate from 
the time it had received the Royal 
Assent, and in relation only to offences 
eommitted after the passing of the Act. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he be. 
lieved that the Peace Preservation Act 
of 1870 was practically limited in its 
| operation. He thought the Committee 
ought to have some definite explanation 
from Her Majesty’s Government on the 
point raised. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked, that the 
hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham) had an Amendment on the Paper 
| for the purpose of making the clause 
apply to cases which had not been dealt 
with under the Act which expired on the 
12th of June, 1880. Now, the Attorney 
General for Ireland was the proper per- 
son to apply to in a case like the pre- 
sent, and therefore he asked the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether the 
clause would enable the Lord Lieutenant 
to give compensation in the case of a 
murder which took place 12 months ago, 
or which took place before the com- 
mencement of the present Session? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was, 
by his official position, bound to explain 
to the Committee the legal effect of the 
clause which the Government were now 
asking the Committee to pass. This 
question was a very reasonable one, and 
a satisfactory reply would, he believed, 
very much facilitate the progress of the 
clause, as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of which the Home Secretary had 
left the Committee in a state of complete 
ignorance. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he believed 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary was under some 
misapprehension as to the Compensation 
Clause in the Act of 1870 being without 
limit. He thought that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, perhaps, 
only looked at the commencing words of 
the clause, and that had he continued to 
read on he would have seen that the 
provisions of the Act of 1870 with re- 
gard to compensation were practically 
limited. The clause was to the effect 
that any person having to apply for 
compensation should serve notice in 
writing upon the High Constable of the 
barony at the nearest police-station 14 
days before the then next session. He 
believed the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the Committee would 
see that this Proviso did practically pre- 
vent anyone going back for an indefi- 
nite period in the matter of compensa- 
tion, because it was clear that the 
meaning of the words ‘‘the then next 
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session ’’? was the next session after the 
commission of the crime. The intention 
evidently was that immediately after a 
crime had been committed, notice should 
be given in order that inquiries should 
be made into the circumstances of the 
case. This question of the retrospec- 
tive action of the clause was most im- 
portant. These claims, which would | 
saddle some of the districts of Ireland 
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with very heavy expense, ought not to 
be allowed to extend back for an in- | 
definite period. He would remind the | 
Committee that both principle and pre- 
cedent was opposed to thus making the | 
operation of the clause retrospective. | 
The portions of the Act of 1870 which | 
he had cited followed the analogy of the | 
Block Act, and other Acts dealing with | 
malicious injuries in Ireland ; and all of | 
these Acts tended to show that the in- | 
tention was that the party claiming com- 
pensation should proceed at once. If 
delay was permitted, future claims would 
be encouraged. After the lapse of any 
considerable period of time, it became 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascer- 
tain the real facts. But there was 
another and stronger ground in point 
of equity and justice why the opera- 
tion of this clause should be limited 
to some definite period. The present 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had been 
met in the House of Lords with the 
charge that, in consequence of the ex- 
piry of the Peace Preservation Act, 
many claims for compensation for inju- 
ries could not be made. The answer of 
the noble Lord upon that occasion was 
that the provision in question had been 
of but little practical advantage in aid- 
ing in the prevention or detection of 
crime, and that the omission of the pre- 
sent Government to re-enact this part 
of the Act of 1870 had occasioned no 
inconvenience or injustice. He (Mr. 
Martin) asked whether it would be just 
or right that the clause should be 
allowed to operate further back than 
the period suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway—namely, the time of the 
introduction of the Act? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
believed it was a maxim in law that no 
Act of a penal character was retrospec- 
tive unless this was expressly stated in 
the Act itself. Upon this point the Com- 
mittee were entitled to look for guidance 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, who, 
he trusted, would be able to throw a 
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clear light upon the question before the 
Committee as to the date at which the 
present clause should take effect. He 
was willing that the penalties of this 
Act should be retrospective, but they 
must be made retrospective only for a 
reasonable period. He appealed to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland to state 
whether the penalties proposed by an 
Act of Parliament could be retrospective 
unless so stated in the Act itself? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he thought it unnecessary to reply to 
hypothetical questions of a general cha- 
racter. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the Government 
were asking very large powers in this 
Act, which, however, he had no doubt 
the House would grant them. But it 
was in complete contradiction of the law 
that they should try to take covertly 
these powers of a retrospective character. 
A Statute, as he understood the law, 
began to operate at the time when it 
received the Royal Assent, unless some 
other time were named in the Act. That 
was the law of England, and a Judge 
administering an Act of Parliament 
would not go back one hour beyond the 
day on which it received the Royal 
Assent. Did the Government intend the 
Committee to understand that because 
these claims for compensation would not 
be settled in open Court, but by a kind 
of Commission of Inquiry, that the ordi- 
nary principles of English law were to 
be set at nought ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the Government should at once 
give some definite explanation of their 
intentions with regard to the retrospec- 
The hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had 
made what appeared to him a very rea- 
sonable proposal; but with this the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary refused to comply, say- 
ing that the Act of 1870 was retrospec- 
tive. But he wished to point out that 
the Act of 1870 did contain a limit. He 
thought that the Government should fix 
some date beyond which the clause 
should not apply, or else give the Com- 
mittee a satisfactory reason for not doing 


80. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Act of 1870 was retrospective. All 
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that was necessary in order to bring 
cases within the Statute was that the 
notice should be prospectively served a 
certain number of days before the 
Session. This Act would also be retro- 
spective. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether compensa- 
tion would be obtainable under this Act 
with regard to murders committed before 
the expiry of the Act of 1880? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
point was a practical one of great im- 
a He wished to inform the 

ommittee that the Government had 
made up their minds to accept in sub- 
stance, and perhaps in form, the Amend- 
ment to this clause which had been placed 
upon the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham), to the effect 
that the clause should apply to cases— 


“At any time subsequent to the Ist day of 
June, 1880, or where the prescribed notices had 
been given, in compliance with the terms of 
‘The Peace Preservation Act, 1875,’ in any 
case which, owing to the expiration of the Act 
aforesaid, could not be brought before the sum- 
mer assizes of that year.”’ 


The Government had the opinion that 
this clause was wise and just, and per- 
haps one of the most effective for the 
repression of crime which the Bill con- 
tained; and, therefore, they thought it 
should be made to cover that period of 
time which had not been covered pre- 
viously. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) said, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland en- 
abled him to answer in the affirmative 
the question just put to him by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he under- 
stood the Government to say that the 
principle of this clause was to inflict 
punishment on the residents of the dis- 
trict, in order to give them a distinct 
interest in the prevention of crime; but 
he wished to point out that by making 
the Bill extend back to the period indi- 
cated, they would be punishing districts 
for crimes committed before the interest 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to had been created. It appeared 
to him that the interest desired to be 
created with regard to the prevention of 
crime must refer to the future and not 
to the past. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
must not be supposed that the principle 
of this clause was a new one, because it 
was perfectly well-known to the Common 
Law. It was the old law of this country 
that if a crime had been committed and 
the offender escaped, the town and the 
hundred should be amerced. The prin- 
ciple was that each man in the hundred 
should become security for his fellows 
that they would not commit crime; the 
people of the hundreds being respon- 
sible to each other for the peace of the 
district. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not think 
the Government would facilitate the 
progress of the Bill by the adoption of 
the words of the hon. Member for Lei- 
trim. Moreover, the Government had 
given Notices of Amendments extending 
over seven pages of the Notice Paper. 
Some of these Amendments were, no 
doubt, in fulfilment of the promises the 
Government had made to hon. Members; 
but the majority of them had been 
sprung upon the Committee, and must 
inevitably give rise to considerable dis- 
cussion and delay in passing the Bill. 
Under such circumstances, it was diffi- 
cult to understand why the Government 
should bring against Irish Members, as 
they had done in ferocious terms, the 
charge of delaying the progress of the 
measure. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not speaking to the Amendment 
before the Committee, which proposed 
the insertion of the words ‘ after the 
passing of this Act.” 

Mr. HEALY said, that his remarks 
had been caused by the fact that the 
Government had stated their intention 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Leitrim, and he considered 
that he was, in making those remarks, 
practically dealing with the Question be- 
fore the Committee. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed to him absolutely 
necessary to refer to the past. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would be quite aware that it was 
against the Rules of the Committee to 
discuss an Amendment which came after 
the one under consideration. The pre- 
sent Amendment must be decided upon 
by the Committee before any other 
Amendment was discussed. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not dispute 
that for a moment. The Question be- 





fore the Committee was whether the Bill 
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was to be retrospective or not. Now, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Leitrim involved precisely the same ques- 
tion. The Committee had been told that 
the object of the Government was to pre- 
yent crime by imposing a mulct upon 
the locality; but the Attorney General 
for Ireland had now admitted that this 
clause was not for the purpose of pre- 
vention, but for the purpose of punition. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had stated that the 
extra police provided for in the previous 
clause was not for the purpose of pre- 
venting crinie, but for the purpose of 
punishment. It now appeared that the 
present clause was to have the same 
effect—that was to say, it was to be puni- 
tive instead of preventive. The Com- 
mittee would be aware that the Irish 
Constabulary were perfectly useless for 
the purpose of detecting crime, and it 
was for that reason that the Government 
proposed to punish localities by the levy- 
ing of a fine. The Government had not 
the remotest idea that this clause would 
have any effect in preventing crime; 
nevertheless they had made up their 
minds that a number of perfectly inno- 
cent people should be punished. Take the 
case of the murder of Mr. Bourke. He 
was not murdered in the district where 
he carried out his evictions; the mur- 
derers waited until he got into the county 
of Galway, and murdered him there. 
Now, he asked, what justice there would 
be in making the county of Galway 
liable? By accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Leitrim, which 
made this Act retrospective, the Govern- 
ment showed clearly that they wished 
to punish a large number of innocent 
people for the act of a few indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. DILLON said, he must divide 
the Committee upon this Amendment. 
He had made several appeals to the 
Government for information, which, had 
they responded to, would have saved a 
great deal of time. Now, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had told the Com- 
mittee that it was the intention of the 
Government to make this clause retro- 
spective for two years, and two years 
only. He was bound to say that that 
did not in the least degree satisfy him, 
and he was surprised at the spirit shown 
by the Home Secretary in speaking of 


the levying of these fines upon people 
who had no hand in the crimes com- 
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mitted. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were acquainted with the dis- 
tricts of Ireland in which these occur- 
rences took place he would have known 
that the crimes in question were the out- 


| come of starvation and poverty. He (Mr. 


Dillon) knew that the people in the dis- 
tricts where the most murders were com- 
mitted were starving people, and that 
these deeds were the deeds of desperate 
men. But the Home Secretary’s remedy 
was that, in order to prevent starving 
men committing desperate deeds again, 
it was necessary to take from them the 
little food left, and reduce them again to 
starvation. He believed that if these 
fines were levied the Government would 
simply reproduce the condition of things 
which led to the commission of crime in 
the past. There would be a half-starved, 
destitute, and desperate population to 
deal with, and the Government, instead of 
preventing crime, the only thing which 
could justify an atrocious Bill of this 
kind, would be creating a hot-bed for its 
future development. He pointed out 
that the amount which would be levied 
upon disturbed districts for the outrages 
committed in them during the last two 
years would largely exceed the amount 
of the rent of the holdings ; and, there- 
fore, he said that in making this clause 
retrospective for two years, the Govern- 
ment were not only pronouncing the ruin 
of the tenantry, but also of the landlords. 
They would by their intended action 
make it impossible for the people to pay 
their rents. 

Mr. MARUM said, reference having 
been made to the ancient law by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, he (Mr. Marum) would 
ask the attention of the Committee to a 
passage in Lord Macaulay, a relative of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, which had an espe- 
cial bearing upon the question before 
the Committee—the practice of levying 
fines upon a district. In that passage 
the practice was strongly condemned as 
an incentive to crime and outrage. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, there 
was not the smallest foundation in fact 
for the statement of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) that the crimes 
committed in Ireland were done by 
starving men. There was nothing which 
he admired more than the conduct of 
the suffering and starving people on the 
coast of Connemara, by whom, through- 
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out all these troubles in Ireland, no out- 
rages or crimes had been committed. 
He believed that the crimes committed 
in Ireland were done by persons who 
had taken the’ hints given to them at 
mpm meetings, and in newspapers, and 
y those who were otherwise in commu- 
nication with the persons who had 
brought misery upon the country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that anyone lis- 
tening to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Galway would infer that he was pos- 
sessed of some special information with 
regard to the origin of crime in Ireland. 
He had just announced to the Committee 
that these crimes were not committed by 
men in a state of starvation. But how 
did the hon. Member know that? To 
be able to make that statement the hon. 
Member must know by whom they were 
committed ; and, therefore, he thought 
that the Government might obtain from 
the hon. Member information which 
would be much more useful than the 
declaration with which he had favoured 
the Committee. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary had not professed 
to have any exclusive information with 
respect to the murders committed in Ire- 
land. He had contended that those 
outrages, murders, maimings, and crimes 
of lesser degree were committed only in 
the districts where starvation prevailed. 
The announcement which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant was 
of a very serious character, and he feared 
it would lead to results equally serious 
in Ireland. But did the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
mean to contend that English criminals 
never escaped detection? It was per- 
fectly well known that they did so, and 
yet he would challenge the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to cite a single case 
in which an English locality had been 
amerced or fined on that account. The 
Government had departed from the rule 
that a Statute should come into opera- 
tion from the date of its passing, and in 
doing so they had overridden the objec- 
tion raised to this clause; the first effect 
of which would be that the poor people 
who had been struggling for bare life 
would now be liable to a heavy fine any 
day after the passing of this Act—a fine 
greater even than the rents which they 
had been compelled to pay. One would 
have supposed that if the Government 
had desired the preservation of law and 
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order in Ireland, they would have taken 
the exactly opposite course to that which 
they were now following. They were 
about to render the people of some of the 
districts in Ireland liable for enormous 
fines ; and he did not believe, looking at 
the consequences which would result 
from the operation of the clause, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had the 
slightest idea of the effect which was 
implied by the words which he had just 
made use of. In his opinion, nothing 
more prejudicial to the peace and tran- 
quillity of Ireland could be ‘done than to 
make this compensation retrospective. 
He appealed to the Government, if it 
were not then too late, to reconsider this 
clause, and to say whether they meant 
it to be exercised with less severity than 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
implied. There was a strong reason 
why they should not go behind the date 
of the passing of the Act. Was it nota 
fact that during the last year they had 
had in operation in Ireland a measure of 
coercion which was claimed by the 
Government at the time it was passing 
through that House to be sufficient for 
the purpose of repressing crime? Last 
year the then Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. W. E. Forster) declared 
that if he had the power which was asked 
for in the Billthen before the House, he 
would not only be able to prevent, but 
to punish crime. Well, those powers 
had been given, and with what result? 
They had proved to be quite insufficient 
for the purposes they were intended to 
perform ; crime had gone on, and the 
Government were now coming forward, 
anc by way of covering their own 
failure, incapacity, and he might say 
disgrace, were endeavouring to shift the 
responsibility of thesemurdersfrom their 
own shoulders to the shoulders of hon. 
Members upon those Benches. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government were not at all insen- 
sible to the considerations urged by the 
hon. Member opposite and his hon. 
Friends. He could quite conceive that 
a clause of this kind might have a very 
injurious effect if it were improperly 
worked. But that might be stated of 
every clause in the Bill. That was his 
opinion; he had never concealed it in that 
House. As a general remark, he might 
observe that the Ist clause of this Bill 
was retrospective as to murders. With 
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regard to the present clause it would be, 
no doubt, for the Lord Lieutenant to 
consider how theclause should be worked 
so as to produce a beneficial effect, and 
not such an effect as had been alluded 
to by hon. Members opposite. He had 
already remarked that the Government 
were not insensible to the considerations 
urged by hon. Members in that respect ; 
but the only question before the Com- 
mittee was as to whether the clause 
should be retrospective at all. Although 
a period had been suggested by an 
Amendment on the Paper, the actual 
Amendment before the Committee was 
that the compensation leviable under 
this clause should only take operation 
from the passing of the Act. That, he 
must say, for the reasons which had been 
stated, the Government were unable to 
assent to. They could not agree that 
murders which were being committed 
at the very time that this Bill was under 
consideration should not come within 
the operation of theclause. Under those 
circumstances, the Government felt it 
their duty to take the opinion of the 
Committee upon the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was quite clear 
from the observations of the Home 
Secretary that no one was more sensible 
of the danger of making the clause re- 
trospective than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. The result 
of making the clause retrospective, and 
leaving its application to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, would be to render the working 
ofthe Billanimpossibility, because hence- 
forward every man in Ireland would be 
against it; associations would be formed 
to resist it, and every man in Ireland, 
so to speak, would become the enemy of 
the Act. He would now look at the 
matter from the point of view of the 
landlords, in whose interests it had been 
made retrospective. He asked the Go- 
vernment and the Representatives of 
the Irish landlords in that House whe- 
ther they had considered what the effect 
of this would be? In his opinion, it 
would introduce a state of things which 
had not been known in Ireland since 
the famine years. The Government were 
heaping tax upon tax, and they were 
thereby rendering it impossible for the 
landlords to get any portion of their 
rent. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, how- 
ever much he desired it, he was unable 
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to give a silent vote on this Amendment, 
because he wished to enter his protest 
against making the clause retrospective. 
He believed that, if persons who had no 
sympathy with crime were obliged to 
pay for murders committed in their dis- 
trict during the last four years, the effect 
would be to drive them into a state of 
desperation. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 38 ; 
Noes 207: Majority 169.—(Div. List, 
No. 191.) 


Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he did not 
propose to proceed with the Amendment 
in his name, as he understood the Go- 
vernment were prepared to meet him. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government had stated that they 
would accept the principle of this Amend- 
ment, but that the Amendment could 
not come in here, because, in point of 
fact, it ought to be in the first line of 
the clause. If inserted at this point, it 
would create confusion; and, therefore, 
he thought, having intimated the inten- 
tion of the Government with reference 
to the limitation, the matter should stand 
over, and subsequently be inserted in 
the first line of the clause. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, before the 
end of this clause was reached, he should 
move a sub-section making this clause 
prospective. 

CotoneL BARNE said, he wished to 
find out a precedent for this case. By 
the Act of 1870, there were urgent rea- 
sons why the Grand Jury should have 
this power, and he should like to hear 
the reasons of the Government for mak- 
ing the proposed change. It must be 
quite evident that the Lord Lieutenant 
had not nearly so independent a power 
as the Grand Jury, or a power enabling 
him so well to judge of the rights and 
the wrongs in regard to an outrage, or 
of the question whether the people were 
loyal or disloyal, or whether they were 
able to pay or not. For instance, on the 
approach of a General Election, was it 
not evident that a man in the position 
of Lord Lieutenant, who was a Member 
of the Government, would think twice 
before he alienated the votes and sym- 
pathies of electors—many Lord Lieu- 
tenants might do that; but he had no- 
thing to say against the present Lord 
Lieutenant. It was evident that he would 
think more and longer before inflicting 
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a penalty on a district when a General 
Election was near than if the Election 
was remote. A Grand Jury, of course, 
would not take a General Election into 
consideration, and therefore it would be 
a much more independent body. Again, 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ought to be in favour of this 
Amendment, because it must be evident 
to him that he would not be liable to 
the same questions and the same bait- 
ing by hon. Members from Ireland if 
the infliction of a fine was restricted to 
the Grand Jury than if it was imposed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, for whom he 
was answerable in that House. It was 
quite evident from the past that each 
time this penalty was imposed the Chief 
Secretary would have a great many ques- 
tions to answer with regard to the inflic- 
tion of the penalty. If the Grand Jury 
were empowered to impose the fine, it 
would be no use dealing with the Chief 
Secretary, as he would be entirely irre- 
sponsible for the acts of the Grand Jury. 
The Grand Jury knew the country better, 
and the people better, than the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Chief Secretary, and, 
for these reasons, were more likely to do 
justice than the Lord Lieutenant under 
all the circumstances. 


Prevention of Crime 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 5, to leave out from the word 
“Lord,”’ to the word ‘‘ to,” in line 6, and insert 
“Grand Jury shall.’’—( Colonel Barne.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the power 
under this clause was a very strong 
power, and the Government felt ex- 
tremely the responsibility it placed upon 
them. That responsibility they could 
not consent to give to any other autho- 
rity than the Lord Lieutenant. As to 
any question addressed to him (Mr. 
Trevelyan) in connection with this clause, 
his responsibilities were large already, 
and were likely to be larger. His chief 
reason against the Amendment was that 
the Grand Jury could not possibly exer- 
cise a power requiring such very great 
discretion in- its application. There 
could be no proper authority to exercise 
that power except the Government them- 
selves. 

Mr. LEAMY pointed out that under 
the Act of 1870, as amended by the Act 
of 1875, this power was entrusted to 
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the Grand Jury. The Chief Secretary 
ought to show that the Grand Jury had 
failed in any way to properly exercise 
that power. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was quite sufficient upon this point to 
mention the fact that the Grand Jur 
only met twice a-year, and that between 
one meeting and another there was an 
interval of five months, during which 
the purposes contemplated by this clause 
would be extremely prejudiced. The 
Government were aware that under the 
Act of 1870 this power was given to the 
Grand Jury; but, considering all the 
circumstances, they thought it better 
that the Lord Lieutenant should him- 
self appoint what he considered a fit 
tribunal to deal with these questions, 
and there was no doubt he would be 
conscious of all the considerations, and 
would take care to appoint a reasonable 
tribunal for this purpose. The Govern- 
ment had abandoned the view of send- 
ing these cases before the Grand Jury, 
for the reasons he had already stated, 
and to that decision they must adhere. 

Mr. MARUM said, the question had 
been already decided on an Amendment 
he brought forward to extend the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1870; but he must 
still protest against the principle of 
taxation without representation. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he wished to 
point out that this was an instance of 
the fact that the delay in the progress 
of this Bill was due to the proposal of 
Amendments by hon. Members, who, 
after announcing their intention in a 
half-hearted way, did not press them. In 
the course of these discussions a great 
deal of indignation had been expressed 
by right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench, in reference to imputations which 
they imagined had been cast upon the 
Lord Lieutenant. It seemed to him 
very strange that no right hon. Gentle- 
man had stood up to denounce the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Barne) 
for his argument in support of the 
Amendment, which seemed to him to be 
the greatest possible imputation upon 
the Lord Lieutenant. The argument of 
the hon. and gallant Member was that 
the Lord Lieutenant could not be trusted 
with this power, because he might pos- 
sibly use it wrongly or abstain from 
using it rightly, in the view of a Gene- 
ral Election, in order that the interests 
of his political Party should not be pre- 
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judiced ; and the hon. and gallant Mem- 

er, having made that grave imputation 
on the Lord Lieutenant, said that the 
Grand Jury would not be open to the 
same imputation, because it was sup- 
posed to be composed of men entirely 
above any desire to shield the interests 
of their political Party by using this 
power wrongly. Ifthe Grand Jury would 
not be inclined to use this power for po- 
litical purposes, it would be only because 
they represented a class and school of 
politics who were entirely outside public 
life. He supposed that the Amendment 
must be withdrawn, but he would much 
rather have seen the Committee refuse 
leave to withdraw it, and so marked 
their sense of the obstruction of hon. 
Members who proposed Amendments 
and occupied the time of the Committee 
when they did not seriously intend to 
press their proposals. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR proposed, in 
line 6, after the word “ persons,’ to 
insert— 

“ Being, or one of whom shall be, a prac- 

tising barrister of at least six years’ stand- 
ing. 
It would be seen from Sub-section 2 of 
this clause that the persons appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant would have 
to discharge duties similar to those of 
Judges at Petty Sessions. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 6, after the word “ persons”’ 
to insert the words “ being, or one of whom shall 
be, a practising barrister ofsat least six years 
standing.’’—( Mr. T. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would accept this Amendment on 
behalf of a Profession upon whom, he 
was sorry to say, all the unpleasant 
duties and misfortunes of mankind de- 
volved. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
7, after the word “‘ parties,” to insert the 
words ‘on oath.”’—( Mr. Leamy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he regarded 
this as a desirable Amendment, and 
would accept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. MARUM said, before the next 
Amendment was taken, he intended to 
propose an Amendment, which he would 
not press if the Government assented to 
its principle. Under the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, public notice was required to 
be given to the authorities in order that 
they might be advised as to outrages at 
once. That Act defined the notice which 
should be given, and, in Section 38, 
stated that any person intending to ap- 
ply for a presentment under the pro- 
visions of that section in respect to any 
murder, should give public notice of his 
intention to apply, in the newspapers in 
which the Grand Jury notices of the 
county were published, 14 days before 
the holding of the next Assizes. This 
provision was necessary to prevent fic- 
titious claims being brought forward. 
If the Government could see their way 
to something of this kind in the present 
Bill he would not move his Amendment, 
but he regarded it as an essential pro- 
vision. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed with the hon. Member that 
before an application was made the per- 
son making such application should give 
notice. Unfortunately, there was no 
Amendment on the Paper. Where a 
claim was made for compensation, some 
provision should be made for public no- 
tification of the claim. 

Mr. MARUM said, he would bring 
forward an Amendment if the Home 
Secretary would take charge of it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT pro- 
mised to consider how the provision 
could be introduced. 

Mr. SEXTON moved to leave out, 
after ‘‘ parties,’ the words ‘‘whom he 
or they deem,’’ and insert “ claiming.” 
The effect of this would be to give 
every person claiming a right to be 
heard by the Court. The Committee 
would recollect that some time ago there 
was a case in England in which a man 
named Holden prosecuted two men for 
injuring him and they were sent to 
prison, but it was afterwards found that 
Holden had inflicted the mutilation upon 
himself. Suppose a man inflicted muti- 
lation upon himself for the sake of the 
money he could procure, and suppose 
some person was aware of that, if he 
appeared before the Court as the clause 
stood the magistrates might say such 
person had no /ocus stand. If also some 
person knew that another person was 
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claiming for injuries which really were 
due to an accident, he might be shut out 
of this clause. The Court would be a 
Summary Court, acting sometimes with 
very slight notice; and the safe rule 
would be that, where large parties of 

eople were likely to be mulcted, every- 
body interested should be allowed to 
come forward and give evidence. Of 
course, the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment might cause some loss of time 
in the examination of superfluous wit- 
nesses, but the provision would be a 
great counterbalancing gain. 


Prevention of Crime 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 7, after the word “ oath,” 
leave out the words ‘‘ whom he or they deem,” 
in order to insert ‘‘ claiming.’”’—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question iy a pe ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the 
Amendment could not be accepted. The 
effect of it would be to give a vested 
statutory right, not only to every person 
interested, but to every person claiming 
to be interested, to appear. What would 
be the result of that? It would be ab- 
solutely impossible for the inquiry to be 
conducted ; and it would be practically 
blocked even if only a small portion of 
those claims to be heard were admitted. 
The object aimed at by the Amendment 
was to insure the investigation being as 
complete as it ought to be; but the Go- 
vernment had accepted the Amendment 
that one of the persons making the in- 

uiry should be a barrister, and the 

ourt had power, in regard to taking the 
evidence and all the necessary machi- 
nery, for making a proper investiga- 
tion. That would provide what was now 
provided at the Assizes under the Ma- 
licious Offences Act—nobody having an 
interest was, practically, shut out. Un- 
der this Amendment, obviously every 
— in the county might claim to 

ave an interest in the matter, inas- 
much as such a tax might be levied 
over the entire county; and that would 
render an investigation absolutely im- 
possible. 

Mr. HEALY admitted there was 
some force in one of the remarks of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland; but the 
point was that the Amendment would 
give every person a statutory right. If 
his hon. Friend withdrew his Amend- 
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ment, would the Government be willing 
to admit the words ‘‘ whom he or they 
admit to be,” and thus make the clause 
read, ‘‘after hearing all persons in- 
terested”? The statutory right would 
not then be given. The omission of the 
words would not weaken the clause, 
while the new words would obviate the 
objection of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland and meet the Irish Members to 
a large extent. 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid that would come to the 
same thing. Some control must be left 
to the new tribunal, and no tribunal 
could exclude the ratepayers generally. 
But there were Amendments later or, 
which the Government would be willing 
to accept, with regard to parties appear- 
ing. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether wit- 
nesses would have a right to be exa- 
mined on tendering evidence ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
plied, that he should clearly think the 
tribunal must admit such evidence. It 
would be the duty of the tribunal to 
hear any person who had information 
upon the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
was satisfactory as far as it went; but 
the Home Secretary misunderstood Ire- 
land if he thought every ratepayer would 
wish to appear. The only appearance 
would be by a body of ratepayers, and 
if they thought they could show that a 
murder had been committed by some 
stranger they ought to be able to ap- 
pear before the Court. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) would leave it to the 
Court to decide upon hearing parties or 
not. Committees of the House had 
never refused to hear parties petitioning 
who were interested and had a locus 
standi, and it was the same in all the 
Courts. Every person interested had a 
right to appear and give evidence, and 
there was no limitation to that right. 
He could not accept any compromise if 
those words, ‘‘whom he or they deem 
to be,” were not left out. Would the 
Home Secretary say this clause was 
meant to give a power to the person 
sent by the Lord Lieutenant to refuse to 
hear parties interested? If not, what 
objection could there be to leaving out 
the words as proposed by the hon. Mem- 
He appealed to the Attorney 
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General for Ireland to state whether the 
omission of the words ‘after hearing 
all parties interested’ would in any 
way interfere with the power at present 
possessed by the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought it was not worth while re- 
peating the arguments he had already 
given against omitting these words; to 
do so would simply revive what had 
been decided some time before. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Government 
whether they had any objection to in- 
serting the words ‘‘ in open Court,” and 
he moved to introduce those words. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 7, after the word “ parties,”’ 
to insert the words “either personally or by 
counsel or solicitor.” —(Mr. Healy.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON proposed to introduce 
the words “‘ any ratepayer or ratepayers 
of the district.’”” He was sensible, he 
said, that the argument urged by the 
Home Secretary would apply to this 
Amendment; and he would ask whether 
the Home Secretary would consent to 
insert those words, in order that a body 
of ratepayers might appear by counsel ? 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 8, after the word “‘ interested,” 
to insert the words “including any ratepayer or 
ratepayers of the district.’’—( Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, there 
was no objection to this Amendment, as 
the Government had no intention to pre- 
vent people being represented, but only 
to prevent a large number of people 
appearing individually. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to put 
a case in which there might be one 
great proprietor of a barony, and only 
one ratepayer objecting to the tax. Under 
this Amendment, such person would be 
excluded from taking action, because it 
could not be said that one ratepayer 
was a body of ratepayers, and yet it 
would be absurd to say that such person 
was not a party interested. The effect 
of the Amendment would be to restrict 
the parties who had a right to appear. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought his 
hon. Friend had not given as much 
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thought to this Amendment as he him- 
self had. The individual would still 
have the right to appear subject to the 
discretion of the Court. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, the substance 
of the earlier portion of the Amendment 
he wished to propose had been accepted. 
The Government, as he understood, had 
acceded to the suggestion of an open 
Court; and he did not see that there 
could be any possible objection to the 
residue of his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, insert ‘“‘ And the person or persons 
so nominated by the Lord Lieutenant shall be 
bound to state in their report what, in their 
belief, were the circumstances under which the 
injury in respect to which compensation is 
sought took place, and whether any material 
evidence has been withheld by any persons re- 
sident within the said county where the murder, 
maiming, or other injury may have taken place, 
and the reasons or grounds on which such belief 
has been formed. And such person or persons 
so nominated as aforesaid.’’—(Mr. P. Martin.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that this 
Amendment would introduce into the 
body of the Bill a provision which was 
quite unnecessary. The object of the 
Amendment was to provide that the 
person appointed by the Lord Lieutenant: 
should report upon certain matters, some 
of which were quite unnecessary ; whilst 
it contained no direction as to reporting 
upon other matters which were of great 
importance. It would be the duty of the 
persons appointed to report to the Lord 
Lieutenant on such matters as the Lord 
Lieutenant considered needful, and he 
would be empowered to consider and, if 
necessary, to send back their Report. 
That seemed to him to be sufficient. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he merely 
moved the Amendment without obser- 
vation because he could not conceive 
that the Government would object to it. 
Would the Government refuse in the 
present Bill to make the same concession 
that had been made by the late Govern- 
ment, and exempt all districts where ma- 
terial evidence was, in fact, not with- 
held ? It would be most unjust to charge 
a district where the ratepayers had given, 
or showed a desire to give, aid to the 
Government in tracing or convicting 
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those guilty of the offence. It appeared 
to him most material that there should 
be in the report made by the persons 
nominated a statement as to material 
evidence having been withheld in the 
district. There had been a contest be- 
tween the Irish Members and the Govern- 
ment for some time whether in reality 
sympathy existed in Ireland to such an 
extent as to prevent material evidence 
being procured, or whether it was not 
the weakness, want of care, and skill of 
those charged with the criminal adminis- 
tration of justice and detection of crime 
in Ireland which occasioned the lament- 
able breakdowns and failures which, he 
admitted, not unfrequently occurred of 
late in criminal cases in Ireland. To 
hereafter decide the validity and ac- 
curacy of the allegations thus made 
these reports would be most important. 
What reason could be given for refus- 
ing to prescribe that the Commissioners 
should be bound to supply the details 
and particulars demanded in their Re- 
ports? If the Lord Lieutenant sent down 
competent and experienced men to try 
these matters, what difficulty would they 
have in reporting in the manner pro- 
posed by the Amendment? The Govern- 
ment ought to be anxious to have the 
fullest information made public. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had expected, 
on an Amendment of this kind, there 
would have been some satisfaction given 
by the Government, and he regretted 
that the Home Secretary had left the 
House, leaving his Colleagues with strict 
instructions to accept nothing at all. That 
was not the way to treat the Committee, 
and if the Chief Secretary had not power 
to accept that Amendment, what was the 
use of the Committee going on? This 
Amendment in no way interfered with 
the working of the clause, but simply 
asked for a Report to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the legal gentleman of six 
years’ standing, giving some reasons why 
the district should befined. This Amend- 
ment was refused with scorn, but he 
could not understand for what reason the 
Government rejected the proposal. He 
urged them to reconsider the Amend- 
ment, and, if necessary, recall the Home 
Secretary, in order that there might be 
some person with authority in the House. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the Bill 
was sufficiently long without introducing 
an Amendment which was absolutely un- 
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necessary, and for which no clear reason 
could be given. The Amendment pre- 
scribed certain matters on which the 
Commissioners were to report, but most 
of those were the matters upon which, 
without the Amendment, they must ne- 
cessarily report; and there were many 
matters not in the Amendment upon 
which it would be most important that 
they should report—as, for instance, the 
condition of a family. At all events, 
there was one part of this Amendment 
which could not possibly stand or be 
discussed until the later Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. 
Martin), which raised a question whether 
an inquiry under the section should be 
restricted to cases in which there had 
been a refusal to give evidence, was 
reached. In the meantime, what he 
would submit was that it would be better 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, who, if the Report was 
incomplete, could have it sent back and 
amended. In a Bill like the present 
surplusage should be avoided. Besides, 
the insertion of the words proposed 
would not attain the object of the hon. 
Member—namely, publicity, because the 
Report to the Lord Lieutenant would not 
necessarily be published. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE presumed that 
the Government would rather prefer 
that the Bill should be lung than that 
the discussion upon it should be pro- 
longed. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had repeated that his main objection to 
the Amendment was on the ground that 
it was surplusage. Even supposing that 
it was surplusage, was it worth while 
discussing it when hon. Gentlemen were 
anxious that it should be putin? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that one portion of the Amendment 
should not be discussed now, but should 
come in subsequently; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred to 
the words ‘‘ whether any material evi- 
dence was withheld,’ &c. Would it 
have any effect if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
now withdrew those words for the pre- 
sent with the view of bringing them up 
afterwards? Would the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland accept the other portion 
of the Amendment, which he only ob- 
jected to on the ground of surplusage ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
an Amendment of a similar character, 
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and he would like to know what the 
position really was? Would the Go- 
vernment say that they objected to any 
specification whatever as to the matters 
which should be contained in the Re- 
port? Was that the position which they 
took up? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the view 
the Government took was this. They 
were of opinion that this Bill should not 
specify the grounds on which the Lord 
Lieutenant was to come to a decision. 
The Reports would contain a very great 
deal more than the matters proposed to 
be inserted by the hon. and learned 
Member. The Lord Lieutenant. was 
bound, as the good shepherd of the 
people, to see that they were not cruelly 
used by any of the clauses inserted in 
this Bill; and for that purpose he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) thought it was most im- 
portant that the officers who went down 
should be, in their position as the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Commissioners, his eyes 
and his ears, so as be able to give him a 
full, true, and complete picture of what 
had passed, of the condition of the dis- 
trict, and of the whole of the circum- 
stances of the case. But that was not 
the principal objection of the Govern- 
ment—their principal objection was that 
it was not possible in an Act of Parlia- 
ment to lay down all the possible cir- 
cumstances which were required to be 
reported on by the Commissioners for 
the purpose of determining the judgment 
of the Central Government. That was 
the objection which the Government had 
to the present Amendment, and that 
was also the objection which they would 
have to urge against the later Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). The 
point as to the detection of crime and 
as to the withholding or not withholding 
of evidence by persons in the neighbour- 
hood was a point which might, of course, 
most properly be raised, and it was a 
most interesting point, which well de- 
served to be discussed; but he rather 
thought, on looking at the Amendment, 
that it would be more properly raised 
on line 21. If that was cut out of the 
present Amendment it would leave it 
extremely meagre and insufficient to 
meet the purpose which the hon. and 
learned Member had in view; but the 
Government would equally object to the 
much more full and plenary Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Galway, and, 
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therefore, he hoped that both those 
hon. Members would consider that the 
Government had stated their opinion 
on the matter distinctly enough, and that 
they would reserve the discussion as tothat 
part of the Amendment which began 
with the words ‘“‘ whether any material 
evidence ”’ for a later period. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, a few moments 
ago the Amendment was objected to as 
surplusage, but now he understood the 
objection was changed. No reason had 
been suggested, however, which, he sub- 
mitted, ought to have weight with the 
Committee. There ought to be no con- 
cealment as to the evidence taken before 
the Commissioners to be appointed, or 
the reasons for the Reports which they 
might make. Why did the Government 
seek to thus withhold what, according 
to the usage of all other tribunals, Par- 
liament and the public were entitled to 
obtain? Did they fear that if Reports 
were made in the full form he suggested 
it would become apparent that the failure 
of justice in Ireland was occasioned by 
the weakness and want of capacity of 
those who administered the Executive 
Government? He was sorry to see that 
the present Government, Radical as they 
professed to be, intended to pursue the 
course that was taken by their Prede- 
cessors, by endeavouring to cover what 
was alleged, rightly or wrongly, to be 
the incapacity of Dublin Castle. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask one ques- 
tion— Would the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant have any objection to 
insert the words, ‘‘The Report shall be 
made in the prescribed manner?’’ That, 
he was sure, would meet the views of 
his hon. and learned Friend, for then 
the Lord Lieutenant would require to 
have his attention drawn to what was 
necessary in order that he might come 
to a fitting judgment on the case. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR wished, before 
that question was answered, to put an- 
other to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
did not quite clearly gather the object 
which his hon. Friend had in view; but 
he wished to ask whether, in the rules, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary would undertake that the Report 
should embrace at least two elements— 
first, that it should state the grounds for 
believing that there had been sympath 
with the crime in the district; and, 
secondly, that it should state that the 
fine had been imposed for that reason ? 
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If the right hon. Gentleman would say 
he would a¢cept that proposal, he (Mr. 
O’Connor) would not propose any Amend- 
ment on that point. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to bring in 
words which would make the Report at 
least as full as the Report which had 
to be made under the Peace Preservation 
Amendment Act of 1875. He supposed 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
familiar with the clause in that Act, 
which, in amending a previous Coercion 
Act, was not passed without due con- 
sideration by the Government of the day, 
or without that Government having been 
taught by experience that such a limit- 
ing of the power of Section 39 of the 
Peace Preservation Act was necessary. 
In looking at that Amendment in the 
Act of 1875, he had been astonished to 
see how full the Government of that day 
compelled the Report of these offences 
to be. They compelled the Grand Jury 
to say that there had been material evi- 
dence withheld, and that was the most 
important point. In the clause now be- 
fore the Committee, as it stood at pre- 
sent, the mere fact of murder having 
been committed, although no person but 
the murderer might know anything about 
it, would subject the locality to the severe 
provisions of the clause. He did not 
think that a clause which stood thus was 
in accordance with the principles ad- 
vanced by the Government themselves, 
because in every speech which the Home 
Secretary had made on the subject that 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s great 
argument had been that the people 
should be fined because they showed 
sympathy with crime, because they did 
not lead to its detection, and because, by 
fining them, their desire to find evidence 
and to convict the guilty would be in- 
creased. The second point he had wished 
to bring forward was this—the Report 
which had to be made under the Act of 
1875 compelled the Grand Jury to state 
the reasons why they thought evidence 
had been withheld, and they were also 
compelled to state the valuation of the 
district in which the crime had been com- 
mitted. He could quite see the reason 
why that was put in. The reason why 
the Report was compelled to state the 
valuation of the district was to prevent 
cases occurring like that in the County 
Roscommon, where the fine imposed was 
actually equal to the entire valuation of 
the town on which it was levied. His 
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hon. Friends had pointed out with great 
force how this fine might add to the 
burdens of the tenants of the locality— 
a burden equal to the rack rent they 
were now compelled to pay, or to the 
fair rent which the Court decided they 
would have to pay in future. In order 
to avoid that most stringent and exces- 
sive use of the clause, it was essential 
that the Government should bind them- 
selves to have stated in the Report that 
which the Grand Jury were compelled 
to state by the Act of 1875—some par- 
ticulars—namely, as to the valuation of 
the district, and, therefore, as to the 
ability of the ratepayers to bear the 
fine. He confessed that the clause as 
it now ‘stood was in a most unsatisfac- 
tory condition; still, he did not want to 
propose his Amendment, because it was 
a very long one, and would take some 
time to read, and he would willingly 
spare both the Chairman and himself 
that trouble. But he would impress 
upon the Government the necessity of 
their addressing themselves to at least 
these two points—first, that the Report 
should, under the provisions of the Act 
itself, and not at the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, set forth the grounds 
for supposing that evidence had been 
withheld ; and, secondly, that it should 
give particulars as to the capacity of 
the farmers of the district to meet the 
fine. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that, in 
this Amendment, as in others proposed 
from the same quarter of the House, the 
Irish Members asked for publicity, and 
the Government asked for secrecy. He 
hoped the Committee, and others out- 
side the Committee, would take note of 
that fact, which had characterized the 
whole of the discussions on this Bill. 
The Irish Members wanted to let in the 
light upon the whole working of this 
measure, but the Government wanted to 
work in the dark. That was a fact which 
told heavily against the Government, 
and the more it was looked into the 
more heavily it told against them. This 
Amendment proposed that evidence 
should be taken in the open Court, and 
that the persons who took that evidence 
should, in supplying it to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, state in their Report what, in 
their belief, was the injury in respect of 
which compensation was claimed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, there 
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was no mention of proceedings in open 
Court in the Amendment now under 
discussion. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, then his 
reading of it must have been entirely 
wrong. It provided that such investi- 
gations must be held in open Court. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the 
Amendment now under discussion was 
not the one the hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed. That came lower down. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that, in 
that case, he would pass from the point. 
However, the whole thing appeared to 
be left to the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant from first to last. If that 
was to be the state of the case, would it 
not have been wiser to have brought in 
a measure simply enacting that for the 
next three years the Lord Lieutenant 
should be empowered to do just as he 
liked throughout Ireland? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
told them that the Lord Lieutenant was 
to be tne shepherd of the people. A 
nice kind of shepherds they were that 
had been sent to Ireland from time to 
time! They were not shepherds, but 
wolves; and not the good of the flock, 
but their ruin and devastation, had been 
their work. What sort of a shepherd 
was he who cared for his sheep with 
bayonets and buckshot ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that 
he is going altogether beyond the scope 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought he 
was speaking in support of the Amend- 
ment. At all events, he did suppor: it, 
and should vote for it. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to provide that the parties should 
make their Report independently of the 
evidence, or was it to be accompanied 
by the evidence, and would it be laid 
upon the Table in the usual manner, 
within 14 days, if the House was then 
sitting, and, if not, within 14 days after 
the House met? It would facilitate 
matters very much if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
inform the Committee whether the re- 
porter would simply give his opinion as 
to whether compensation should be given 
or not, or whether he would enter into 
any of the grounds on which his opi- 
nion was founded, and whether the evi- 
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dence taken should be deemed to be a 
part of the Report, or should be inde- 
pendent of the Report, and not be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment are ready to agree that the Report 
shall be in the prescribed form, and that 
the Commissioners shall be bound to re- 
port the evidence to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The evidence, I presume, will be ap- 
pended to the Report. The question of 
the valuation of the district will, of 
course, be closely looked into. As to 
the epithet I used about the Lord Lieu- 
tenant being the shepherd of the flock, I 
used it advisedly, and I was not speak- 
ing of any particular Lord Lieutenant. 
I have paid eager attention in my Office 
to this matter of compensating those who 
are maimed or injured, for reasons not 
necessary to detail to the Committee, and 
I may say that the Government regard 
it as a matter of great interest, and a 
great deal of that interest is founded on 
the desire not to bear heavily on the rate- 
payers of Ireland. The matter of the 
valuation of the district will, of course, 
be carefully attended to. The question 
of whether the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to be bound by the same limi- 
tations as were laid down by the Act of 
1875 will be raised later; and, un- 
doubtedly, the Report will go carefully 
into the question of the amount of direct 
and indirect complicity which lies upon 
the neighbourhood. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had told 
them, with good reason, that it would 
be inconvenient, and, perhaps, impos- 
sible, to specify in an Act of Parliament 
all that a Report was to contain; but 
that put the matter in a fallacious form. 
The Irish Members did not want to have 
specified all that the Report should con- 
tain; but only certain essential things 
that it should not fail to contain. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them he 
thought the evidence would accompany 
the Report ; but there must be two con- 
ditions fulfilled to make the matter satis- 
factory. The first condition was stated 
in the Bill; the other condition, though 
unexpressed, was equally essential. The 
first condition was that the crime should 
be agrarian, or arising from an unlaw- 
ful association. Now, before the Lord 
Lieutenant issued a Commission at all, 
it must appear to him that the crime 
was of that character, and what security 
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had they that the Lord Lieutenant would 
not consider the mere appearance suffi- 
cient for him ?— 


“Where it appears that anyone has been 
murdered, maimed, or otherwise injured in his 
person, and that such murder, maiming, or in- 
jury is a crime of the character commonly known 
aS agrarian, or arising out of an unlawful 
association,” 
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the Lord Lieutenant may do so-and-so. 
What was the object of inquiry ? Merely 
to fix the amount of compensation upon 
the locality. The Lord Lieutenant, there- 
fore, might, if he so pleased, exclude the 
agrarian character of the crime from the 
consideration of the Commission. The 
language was simple, and bore but one 
interpretation. Now, there were two 
conditions that must be satisfied. One 
he had already explained; the other 
was, that material evidence had been 
withheld. Sometimes this and other 
clauses were described as preventive; 
at other times as punitive; but, whether 
they were the one or the other, they 
rested on the same assumption. If they 
were called preventive, what was meant 
was that the people knew who com- 
mitted murders, and if they were fined 
they would reveal the names of those 
who might commit future ones, or give 
evidence which would prevent future 
murders from being committed. If the 
clauses were called punitive, what was 
meant was that the people knew who 
committed murders, and should be 
punished for not disclosing the guilty 
persons. Either way, the assumption 
was always that the people had a guilty 
knowledge of the crimes. That went 
to the whole core of tke thing, and it 
was evident that the Report, in order to 
be adequate to the case, must set forth 
the opinion of the Commissioners, not 
only that the crime was agrarian, or 
arising out of an unlawful association, 
but also that material evidence had been 
withheld. If there was no ground for 
believing that, there was no ground for 
the application of the clause, for it could 
not be justly applied to any particular 
district unless it was believed that a 
guilty knowledge existed in that district. 
The Irish Members could not abandon 
their claim to have the Report state these 
things. It was not such an unreasonable 
claim as that the Report should contain 
everything ; but at present there was no 
security as to the rules to be drawn up. 
The Lord Lieutenant might be satisfied 
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that the crime was agrarian, and he 
might withhold that matter from the 
Commissioners. The claim was pressed 
upon that point. 

Mr. HEALY wished to make one 
suggestion. The promise that the Re- 
port should be made in the prescribed 
manner went some way towards meet- 
ing the views of the Irish Members, 
and he was satisfied with the Govern- 
ment for meeting it; but he wished to 
know whether the rules for making 
that Report, as in the case of the rules 
under the Land Act, would be laid be- 
fore Parliament for a certain time? If 
such a provision were not in the Bill, 
would the Government have any objec- 
tion to putting it in? He presumed 
there would be no objection to that. 
There was also another point on which 
he wished to say a word. There were 
three things mentioned in this provision 
—the Warrant, the Report, and the 
Award—the Warrant issued, the Re- 
port of the men to whom it was issued, 
and the Award made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself. He wished to know 
whether, in a case where an award re- 
sulted, the Government would have any 
objection to lay on the Table copies of 
the Warrant, of the Report, and of the 
Award ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was also 
a fourth document—one on which the 
whole clause hinged—namely, the claim 
for compensation. Would they also lay 
that before Parliament? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
understand these questions to be ad- 
dressed tome. I am notin charge of 
the Bill, and, therefore, I cannot say. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
a very extraordinary state of things for 
the Treasury Bench to be left in charge 
of a right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had no power whatever, and who 
did not know what was going on. If 
the Government were dealing with the 
Tories in such a manner, the Tories 
would instantly move to report Progress. 
He would venture to say that when the 
Arrears Bill came under discussion, the 
Government would not leave the Trea- 
sury Bench in charge of a Member who 
did not know what was goingon. If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland did 
not know what was going on he should 
send for someone who did, 
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FarrER HERSCHELL) said, the questions 
which had been put did not arise out of 
the Amendment at all ; and the question 
as to the Report being made in the pre- 
scribed manner had already been an- 
swered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HEALY: Not as to whether the 
Reports are to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HERSOHELL) said, this had no- 
thing to do with laying them before 
Parliament, and it seemed to him 
reasonable enough that those who were 
now in the House should deal with the 
matter in some way or other, when a 
question was raised with which the 
Amendment had nothing whatever to 
do. This was not a question which had 
arisen legitimately. 

Mr. HEALY said, it arose exactly out 
of the Amendment, and could arise out 
of nothing else. The Government had 
agreed upon this Amendment to state 
that the Report should be made in the 
prescribed manner, and it was only 
reasonable to ask whether the rules 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House. If that did not arise out of 
this particular Amendment, his compre- 
hension of the matter was very dif- 
ferent from that which appeared to pre- 
vail on the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who was in charge of 
the Bill, had been in the House to his 
certain knowledge hour after hour. A 
suggestion was made that the Report 
should be in the prescribed form, and 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it was 
satisfactory, and assented to it. But 
a totally different matter had now arisen 
as to what was to be done with the rules 
made under a different section of the 
Bill altogether ; and because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
not here at the instant to give an ex- 
plicit answer on the point, this attack 
was made upon the Government. He 
did think that those who were present 
ought to be allowed to settle this 
matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The question be- 
fore us is simply whether these words be 
here inserted. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, as the Govern- 
ment had promised that words would be 
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introduced on Report which would effec- 
tuate the object he had in view, he would 
ask permission to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I wish it to be 
clearly understood what it is that I agree 
to. The Government undertake to in- 
troduce an extension of this clause, to 
the effect that the Report shall be in the 
prescribed form, and that the evidence 
shall be appended thereto. Then I have 
been asked some questions with regard 
to the nature of that prescribed form, 
and I answer most boldly that the sub- 
jects which the Commissioners will be 
called upon to inform themselves upon 
in such a manner as thoroughly to satisfy 
the mind of the Lord Lieutenant, are 
the valuation of the district—the power 
of the district to bear any given fine— 
and, secondly, the amount of know- 
ledge which the neighbourhood may be 
said, as a neighbourhood, to have of the 
crime, and the amount of evidence 
which the people are willing to give for 
the discovery of the criminal. These 
two points will be laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Commissioners, and 
he will carefully consider them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment is practically the same. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: It is not 
quite the same, but I will not trouble the 
Committee by proposing it. 

Mr. HEALY moved, in page 8, line 
16, after the word “direct,” to insert 
the words— 

‘Any person having taken part in such 

investigation shall on application be entitled 
to a copy of such report.”’ 
He said the Government had stated that 
they would make the Report in the pre- 
scribed form, and that they would add 
thereto a copy of the evidence given at 
the time of the investigation, and he 
presumed there would be no objection 
to allowing any of the ratepayers who 
paid the tax to have a copy of the Re- 
port. He would have no objection to 
the insertion of the words ‘‘ where any 
award has been made,’’ because, unless 
they considered that they had been un- 
fairly dealt with, they would have no 
occasion for the Report. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 16, after the word “direct,” 
to insert the words ‘“‘ Any person having taken 
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art in such investigation shall on application 
be entitled to a copy of such report?—(Mr. 
Healy.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
that the Report ought to be accessible, 
but, at the same time, there ought to be 
some limitation as to the number of 
copies obtainable. 

r. HEALY said, he was quite ready 
to admit, as had been stated by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, that it wasdesirable that there 
should not be an indefinite number of 
copies of the Report made. At the same 
time, it was desirable to make the Re- 
port accessible, and he would suggest as 
convenient that where an award was 
made it should be presented to Par- 
liament. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will allow us 
to consider how this should be done. 
No doubt, in some form or other, the 
Report should be made accessible. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, under those 
circumstances, he was quite willing to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. P. MARTIN moved, in page 8, 
line 21, after the word “or,” to insert 
the words— 

‘Provided in his opinion there is room to 

believe that material evidence has been withheld 
within the said county where the murder, 
maiming, or other injury may have taken 
place.” 
He said that what he wished to do was 
simply this—to provide that the Lord 
Lieutenant should not have power to 
award any compensation in cases where 
he should be convinced that material 
evidence had not been withheld. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 21, after the word “ or,’’ to 
insert the words “ Provided in his opinion there 
is room to believe that material evidence has 
been withheld within the said county where the 
murder, maiming, or other injury may have 
taken place.” — (Mr. Patrick Martin.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
understand from my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that this matter has already been 
settled. It is understood that the Re- 
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port shall be made in a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Lord Lieutenant, who 
will consider the ability of the district to 
bear the rate, and the conduct of the 
district. That, as I understand it from 
my right hon. Friend, is what has taken 
place during my absence. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, it certainly 
was to be implied, from what had been 
stated by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, that if the people of the dis- 
trict were not shown in the Report to 
have withheld evidence within their know- 
ledge, the charge was not to be imposed. 
But this should not be left to a mere 
understanding, but be made clear by 
inserting the Amendment in the clause. 
If this was not done, it might happen that 
although the Report sent in to the Lord 
Lieutenant might show that no material 
evidence had been withheld in the dis- 
trict, His Excellency might yet award 
the compensation. Surely that was not 
the intention of the Government. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Martin) that this 
Amendment was necessary as a matter 
of drafting, and in accordance with the 
clause in the Act of 1875. In the pre- 
sent Bill the Lord Lieutenant was to 
exercise the powers which, under the 
Act of 1875, were given to the Grand 
Jury, and in the Act of 1875 there was 
an express stipulation that the Grand 
Jury were not to be allowed to award 
compensation unless they should be of 
opinion that material evidence concern- 
ing the murder, maiming, or injury, had 
been withheld. Under these circum- 
stances, he considered the insertion of 
the Amendment a question of such im- 
portance that, if refused, he felt bound 
to press the matter to a division. No- 
thing could be more monstrous, nothing 
could be more unwise, than that they 
should leave the clause in its present 
open condition. It had been stated by 
the Home Secretary that this clause was 
modelled on the clause in the Act of 
1875—an Act introduced by a Conserva- 
tive Government. Why, then, should the 
present Government ask the Committee 
to leave it to the mere will and caprice 
of the Lord Lieutenant to say—even 
though the Report he received might 
show there was no sympathy with crime 
or concealment of evidence—that this 
vengeance tax was to be imposed whe- 
ther evidence was withheld or not ? 

Mr. SEXTON assured his hon. and 
learned Friend that whatever the assist- 
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ance of himself (Mr. Sexton) and his 
hon. Friends was worth he should have 
it. The Amendment was a most reason- 
able one ; and, asa matter of logic and 
necessity, it followed upon what the Go- 
vernment had already granted. In the 
first place, a district could not be made 
liable at all in respect to murder, or any 
other crime, unless there was reason to 
believe that the people had guilty know- 
ledge of the person who committed the 
crime. The Chief Secretary had agreed 
that the Lord Lieutenant should direct 
Commissioners to inquire and ascertain 
whether or not material evidence was 
withheld. Now, if the Commissioners 
were to report upon that point, for what 
purpose should they report except to 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to make up 
his mind on that part of the question? 
It followed strictly on what the Chief 
Secretary had granted, that the Lord 
Lieutenant would have to make up his 
mind whether the people had withheld 
material evidence. The Chief Secretary 
had talked about fettering the Lord 
Lieutenant’s discretion. The adoption 
of this Amendment, however, would not 
fetter the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; but it would enable him to form 
his judgment upon the light of prin- 
ciples which had been already laid down 
in that House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
object of the clause, as he understood 
it, was to put this vengeance tax on an 
entire community, on the supposition 
that that community was conniving at 
crime. If a community was not conniv- 
ing at crime, it was most unjust and un- 
reasonable to tax that community. No 
one ever attempted to put a tax upon a 
county in England in which a murder 
took place, because it was generally 
known and acknowledged on all hands 
that people were against crime. If 
there was a special district in Ireland 
where it had been proved to demonstra- 
tion that the community were also 
against crime, it was most unfair and 
unjust to tax them. Where the com- 
munity were in sympathy with crime, 
he could understand the justification or 
apology for the Government’s proceed- 
ing; but where it was clearly shown 
that no sympathy with crime existed in 
the district, he could not believe the 
people ought to be taxed in this way. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that in the case of 
the murder of Mrs. Lea, at Rathgar, the 
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criminals were men who had comeup from 
the country in order to commit the crime. 
If this clause were allowed to pass un- 
amended, the people of Rathgar would 
be made to pay this tax, the fact being 
that not a single inhabitant of the place 
knew anything at all about the crime. 
It seemed to him the Government were 
acting very unreasonably in refusing this 
Amendment. Unless some such Amend- 
ment as the present was adopted, it 
would be perfectly certain that persons 
who had no complicity whatever with 
crime would be called upon to pay this 
police tax. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was very 
glad to find from the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Martin) that there was no doubt 
in the Committee as to the importance 
of the statement he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
made some time ago. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that he intended 
to proceed to a division on this Amend- 
ment. He (Mr. Trevelyan) could hardly 
imagine any Amendment to the Bill on 
which a division might more properly 
be taken, for it raised the question be- 
tween those who had, on the whole, full 
and absolute confidence in the Irish Go- 
vernment and those who could hardly be 
expected to have that full and absolute 
confidence. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber asked whether the Government 
meant to impose what he called a ven- 
geance tax, whether the criminal was 
given up or not? This clause had two 
objects. It had the object of compen- 
sating those who had suffered in limb 
or who had suffered by the ruin caused 
to a family by the violent death of its 
bread-winner—it had the object of com- 
pensating them for having done their 
duty in performing their legal obliga- 
tions and in supporting the law. The 
second object of the clause was to deter 
the community from crime. With regard 
to the second point, it was obvious that 
direct or indirect complicity of the neigh- 
bourhood—complicity before or after the 
fact—would have to be carefully taken 
into consideration ; but the Government 
were not willing to be bound by the ex- 
tremely hard-and-fast line which was 
laid down in the Act of 1875. They 
considered that justice would be done to 
the individual, and that injustice to the 
community would be avoided if the Lord 
Lieutenant was left with this latitude 
which he (Mr. Trevelyan) believed His 
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Excellency would be very well able to 
exercise. The circumstances were to be 
taken into consideration in the Report 
of the Commissioners, and the Govern- 
ment were unwilling to be bound by any 
hard-and-fast rule with regard to the 
nature of the complicity of the commu- 
nity in the crime. As he had said, the 
two considerations which would weigh 
very greatly with the Government were 
the ability of the district to pay the com- 
pensation, and the guilt and innocence 
—he did not want to use any offensive 
term—the guilt and innocence of the 
district with regard to the outrage com- 
plained of. He was very sorry that he 
could not accept the Amendment ; but in 
going to a division they would feel they 
were taking a vote on a subject which 
was well worthy of the attention of the 
Committee. 

Mr. MARUM said, there was one 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not referred to. It was plain that, 
under the clause as it now stood, there 
would be a distinct encouragement to 
people to come forward and state they 
apprehended crime in the hope of es- 
caping taxation. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, with all re- 
spect for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, he thought he had used 
an appropriate and justifiable phrase in 
calling this a vengeance tax. It could 
not be contended by its imposition crime 
had been prevented, or evidence pro- 
cured. The present clause was taken 
from the Westmeath Act introduced 
when Lord Spencer was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Yet no one spoke more 
strongly as to the uselessness of this 
principle of compensation, and the in- 
justice inflicted in its working, than Lord 
Spencer himself. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member was travelling beyond 
the limits of the Amendment. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he was endea- 
vouring to show that the clause would 
not prevent crime arising in any dis- 
trict. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the point be- 
fore the Committee related to the with- 
holding of material evidence. The hon. 
and learned Member could not enter 
upon the consideration of the’ general 
merits of the clause. 

Mr. P. MARTIN remarked, that he 
was endeavouring to show that this 
clause would not prevent evidence being 
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withheld. Lord Spencer, speaking of the 
Westmeath Act, said— 
‘My experience of the Act, I must say, led 


me to the conclusion that not a single case of 
murder or outrage was prevented by that Act.” 


And then the noble Earl went on to 
say— 
‘‘T found it was constantly doing great in- 


justice ; two or three people being justly pun- 
ished, while 20 or 30 suffered unjustly.” 


He (Mr. Martin) asked the Committee 
to bear these words in mind when they 
came to decide on the Amendment. After 
this strong opinion thus expressed by 
the present Lord Lieutenant, were the 
Committee prepared to impose what he 
must again call this vengeance tax 
upon the unfortunate districts of Ire- 
land at the mere discretion and arbi- 
trary will of the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Chief Secre- 
tary had developed a new theory—com- 
plicity in crime—which was very alarm- 
ing, and which might become exceed- 
ingly grave in its consequences. Up to 
the moment of the Chief Secretary’s last 
speech, he (Mr. Sexton) always under- 
stood that people, in order to be liable 
to a tax of this kind, would have to 
have guilty knowledge of crime. Now 
there was a new phrase used by the 
Chief Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked about complicity in crime, 
and he gave as the reason for refusing 
to accept the present Amendment, that 
material evidence had been withheld. 
He said, moreover, that it might not be 
desirable to fix and define the precise 
value of the complicity which would 
make a district liable to this tax. Were 
the people to have such knowledge, be- 
fore or after the crime, as to enable the 
authorities to set out on the proper path 
for the detection of the criminal? If 
an unpopular man, such as an Irish 
landlord who had been guilty of any 
tyrannical acts, were shot or maimed, 
would the absence of any manifestation 
of sorrow on the part of the people be 
taken as evidence of complicity ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, it was evi- 
dent that if material evidence was with- 
held, or if such evidence was not forth- 
coming, the Government were deter- 
mined to impose this vengeance tax 
upon the locality. He could not see, 
moreover, that if material evidence was 
not forthcoming, that in itself was evi- 
dence of guilty knowledge on the part 
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of the people. He was struck by the 
declaration of the Chief Secretary that 
this was precisely one of the cases in 
which the Government wished to go to a 
division, because this was a case in which 
they could go to a division on the point 
of confidence. He expected from the 
Chief Secretary something more novel 
than that, because the political ‘‘ confi- 
dence trick”? was the oldest piece of 
sleight-of-hand at the disposal of the 
Irish Administration. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 92: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 192.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had, amongst his many delicate 
duties, to determine the amount to be 
given by way of compensation. The 
Amendment which he was about to move 
proposed to aid the Lord Lieutenant 
in the performance of this duty by 
laying down the principle on which the 
Lord Lieutenent should be bound to 
act. The Amendment was as follows :— 
Clause 16, page 8, line 22, after ‘‘ just,” 
add— 


“Provided, That the amount awarded for 
compensation shall consist of such sum, in the 
nature of special damages, as may be propor- 
tioned to the actual injury sustained by the 
claimant or the party or parties represented by 
him. No compensation shall be awarded in re- 
spect of any murder, unless the claimant or the 
party or parties represented by him shall have 
sustained some pecuniary loss by the death of 
the murdered person.” 


He supposed that no effort would be 
seriously made to contend that the com- 
pensation to be given under this clause 
should extend beyond the actual pecu- 
niary loss sustained either by the person 
applying, or, in the case of a murdered 
person, by the representative of the 
murdered person. He was strengthened 
in moving this Amendment by what was 
said by the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman said this clause had two 
aspects; and, in dealing with the aspect 
of compensation, he said that in case of 
loss of limb, the person so injured would 
be compensated to the extent of his less 
capacity to earn money ; and in the case 
of a murdered person, compensation 
would be paid to his family in propor- 
tion to the loss they had sustained by 
the death of the bread-winner. He (Mr. 
Sexton accepted that principle. In the 
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case of a man being murdered, the 
amount of compensation paid should 
be in proportion to the income his 
family had lost by his death. In the 
case of a person injured, the principle 
of compensation was very clear. No one 
would contend that a man should be 
compensated for the pain he had suf- 
fered or for the disfigurement of his 
frame. Such a man should be com- 
pensated for his less capacity for earning 
money. In the case of murder, it would 
be a great error to compensate a man’s 
family for their natural agony of feeling ; 
but, in awarding compensation, the tri- 
bunal appointed to determine the amount 
to be paid should strictly confine itself to 
the consideration of what was the pecu- 
niary loss sustained. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 22, after the word ‘‘just,’’ 
to insert the words “ Provided, That the amount 
awarded for compensation shall consist of such 
sum, in the nature of special damages, as may 
be proportioned to the actual injury sustained 
by the claimant or the party or parties repre- 
sented by him. No compensation shall be 
awarded in respect to any murder, unless the 
claimant or the party or parties represented by 
him shall have sustained some pecuniary loss 
by the death of the murdered person.’’—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that by the Amendment a principle 
would be laid down which was not 
contained in such clauses in any former 
Acts. In the Act of 1870 the com- 
pensation had no such limitation at 
all. Under that Act the compensation 
was to be just and reasonable, and 
was to be paid to the personal repre- 
sentative of the person murdered, quite 
irrespective of the consideration whe- 
ther the personal representative did or 
did not suffer pecuniary injuries. It 
was provided by that Act that applica- 
tions might be made by the personal 
representative or by the next-of-kin of 
any person murdered, or by any person 
maimed or injured, or by the Crown 
Solicitor of the county, or any person in 
their behalf authorized by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The latter provision was made 
because it was feared that if the person 
interested made the application himself 
he might be subject to intimidation, or 
might share the same fate his relative 
had just undergone. If a woman’s hus- 
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band had been murdered it was fair 
that she should be compensated, and it 
was thought necessary that application 
might be made by other parties on her 
behalf He was bound to say that some- 
thing more than mere pecuniary com- 
pensation ought to be given to the in- 
jured person. The compensation ought 
to take the shape, in some respect, of a 
solatium for the misery, the life-long 
misery, inflicted on the friends and re- 
latives of the murdered man—the com- 
pensation involved that consideration, 
and it also involved the consideration of 
the penalty of the deed itself. The Act 
of 1870 was carefully drawn, and no 
such limitations as those proposed in 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sexton) should be included; and 
he (Sir William Harcourt) certainly 
could not consent to depart from the 
language which was used in that Act, 
or consent to a declaration that where a 

erson was murdered and left behind 

im anyone who suffered by his death, 
the compensation paid should only be 
paid in respect of any pecuniary loss 
they sustained. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not have un- 
derstood the Amendment, for his speech 
was altogether beside the Amendment. 
The Home Secretary had gone into the 
question of a solatium for murder. The 
exact terms of the Amendment were 
that— 


‘« The amount awarded for compensation shall 
consist of such sum, in the nature of special 
damages, as may be proportioned to the actual 
injury sustained by the claimant or the party or 
parties represented by him. No compensation 
shall be awarded in respect of any murder, un- 
less the claimant or the party or parties re- 
presented by him shall have sustained some 
pecuniary loss by the death of the murdered 
person.” 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that he could not depart from 
the Act of 1870. That seemed a very 
ood argument for the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman now; but it was a 
very bad argument half-an-hour ago— 
for half-an-hour ago, when the Irish 
Members pruposed to take the Act of 
1870 as their standpoint, that standpoint 
was declined by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman with thanks. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been unable to show any reason why 
this Amendment should not be accepted ; 
but his only argument was that it would 
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defeat the entire Bill. He was glad 
they had now the presence of the Prime 
Minister, because he ventured to think 
he would not fall back upon the stale 
and musty Act that was passed 12 
years ago. Why should the Govern- 
ment object to the compensation paid 
being in proportion to the actual injury 
sustained? Would the Government say 
that the amount given in compensation 
should not be proportioned to that in- 
jury? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
let the compensation be proportioned to 
the injury; let the compensation to the 
father be proportioned to the injury he 
suffered from the death of his son, though 
that son was no pecuniary profit to him, 
and then insert this Amendment, which 
ended by saying that the measure of the 
injury was only the pecuniary loss. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) agreed that the 
compensation should be in proportion to 
the injury, but not that it should be in 
proportion to the pecuniary loss; and 
that was what he meant when he said 
that the element in this case was to be 
the element of solatium. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member (Mr. 
Healy) understood the meaning of that 
word. It was that element which dis- 
tinguished the matter altogether from 
this Amendment, which said— 

‘* There shall be no compensation awarded i2 
respect of any murder, unless the claimant of 
the party or parties represented by him shall 
have sustained some pecuniary loss by the death 
of the murdered person.” 


That was the proposition against which 
he had contended, and that was not the 
proposition which had always been in- 
volved with these clauses, whether in the 
Act of 1870, or any other Act upon which 
these clauses had been founded. It was 
not a sound principle ; and it was because 
this Amendment proposed to limit and 
to define the compensation solely by the 
pecuniary loss that he objected to it. 
The whole circumstances of the case 
were to be taken into consideration 
under this clause. The claim was made 
for compensation, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might dismiss the claim if he 
thought fit, or might award such sum 
as compensation which he thought just. 
The Lord Lieutenant, under this clause, 
would take into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He would take 
into consideration who the person was 
who was murdered, and what was the 
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position of the relatives of the murdered 
person, and he would not be governed 
or confined solely by the consideration 
whether those persons had or had not 
sustained pecuniary loss by the death of 
those who were near and dear to them. 
Mr. PARNELL said, the little out- 
burst of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would have been very becoming 
behind the footlights of a transpontine 
theatre. It afforded the Committee a 
very fair indication of the kind of light 
in which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman viewed this matter. He had 
just intimated to the Committee that the 
fathercould be compensated for the death 
of his son by a sum of money. The com- 
ensation was to be a solatium for the 
oe the father had sustained—[ An hon. 
Memser: He does not understand the 
word. |—or it was to be a solatium to the 
son for the loss of his father. That was 
the measure of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s appreciation of the loss. It 
appeared that he believed that such a 
loss could be compensated, and that was 
one reason why he held to the clause as 
it now stood. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would show the people of 
Ireland, by presenting them with this 
clause, or those of them who had the un- 
happiness to lose a father or other rela- 
tive by such a terrible calamity as mur- 
der—he would exhibit this compensation 
as the measure of their loss. That was 
not a sound principle, and it was a prin- 
ciple which the Committee ought not to 
adopt. He thought the principle in- 
volved in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) was a sound one 
—namely, that where pecuniary loss 
could be proved, pecuniary compensation 
should be given; but to hold out toa 
ne that this was the estimate of the 
ritish Parliament of the loss which they 
had incurred, and that they were to be 
compensated by a solatium—which, he 
supposed, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew the meaning of—and 
that this solatium was to be paid out of 
the pockets of starving people who had 
had no part or hand whatever in the 
assassination, was a thing pitiable to 
contemplate. What did the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Galway (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry) say this evening, speaking 
with local knowledge? The hon. Gen- 
tleman came from a county where there 
had been many of these outrages and 
murders, and he stated that if the Go- 
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vernment proceeded to give compensa- 
tion according to the ideas of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the result 
would be that the poor inbabitants of 
Galway would be left without food and 
without the means of carrying on their 
occupations. They would be left, in fact, 
to face sheer starvation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway gave it as his opinion 
that these murders were not committed 
by the humbler classes—[Sir Wituiam 
Harcourt: Hear, hear! ]—and that was 
the opinion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. Well, 
the Irish Members would submit an 
Amendment by-and-bye which would 
test the bona fides of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, excepting the poorer 
classes of the community, or persons who 
might seek the benefits of the Arrears 
Bill, from the purview of this fine. 
Well, then, it was not the poor people of 
the locality who had any hand in the com- 
mission of these murders. They were 
committed by strangers, according to the 
hon. Member for Galway, a statement 
in which the Home Secretary had just 
agreed ; and yet the Home Secretary 
was going to give a solatium out of the 
bread provided for the mouths of the 
wives and children of the poor people of 
these districts—at the expense and loss 
of that bread he was going to give this so- 
called solatium, and he expected an Irish- 
man who might lose a relative, or who 
might have lost a relative, to feel that 
he had received a solatium, when he knew 
that the cost of that solatium was the 
starvation and wretchedness and ruin of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the Home Se- 
cretary had stated that none of these 
clauses in similar Acts had failed; but 
that was certainly the worst argument 
he could advance in favour of this clause. 
There had been 53 Coercion Acts for 
Ireland since the Union, and this Bill 
was about the most practical condemna- 
tion of the failure of every one of those 
53 Acts that could be made. If the 
Home Secretary would only condescend 
to look at the provision which was made 
in the English law, when the object was 
not a vendetta, when the object was not 
to take the last crust from starving 
people, but when the object was to give 
compensation to people who had actu- 
ally suffered injury, he would find that 


|a very different principle was acknow- 
, ledged and was contained in this Bill. 
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_It was hardly possible that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
be acquainted with the provisions of 
Lord Campbell’s Act ; but if he was not, 
no doubt some of the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen who were sitting op- 
posite him would be able to inform him 
that that Act only provided for compen- 
sation for pecuniary loss, although the 
mental pain and agony would be quite 
as grave in the cases contemplated by 
that Act as the cases which would come 
under this Act. [Sir WrmrimMm Har- 
courT: Railway accidents. ] Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act was not confined to railway 
accidents, but it had reference to every 
case of loss of life through the negli- 
gence of any individual. The loss of 
life occurring through a railway accident 
would inflict quite as much pain and 
sorrow, and would create quite as great 
a blank in the lives of those to whom 
the compensation was given as the loss 
of life by crime. In the case of crime, 
of course, the law already made pro- 
vision for gratifying those wounded feel- 
ings, for gratifying any desire for re- 
venge which, by the way, seemed to be 
a very important object in this Act. In 
the case of loss of life by murder the mur- 
derer might be hanged, and it was hoped 
that a little'more consideration would be 
given by the Government to this point. 
Lord Campbell’s Act restricted the 
amount which should be given, and it 
restricted the persons who should receive 
the compensation. It specially and in 
terms provided that the only compensa- 
tion which could be given was to be 
measured by the loss sustained. Very 
calm deliberation presided over the con- 
sideration of that Act. No passion en- 
tered into the matter; no political pur- 
poses were to be served by it. Possibly 
there might have been an outcry in the 
country in favour of the Act; but that 
popular outcry was mixed up with vin- 
dictive feelings, and in the end Parlia- 
ment decided that the compensation. 
should be based upon pecuniary loss, 
and upon pecuniary loss alone. The 
reason of that was not very far to seek. 
It was really upon the surface, for it was 
plain that wounded feelings, that be- 
reavement, that loss to a family of a 
father or a child, were things that could 
not be measured by any standard known 
to the law, and could not be compen- 
sated for in money at all. Why not 
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in Lord Campbell’s Act? Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, too, provided against fraudu- 
lent claims that might arise, inasmuch 
as it restricted claims for compensation 
to a very small and limited family circle ; 
for instance— 

“Compensation can only be claimed by a 

father, mother, wife, or child of the deceased 
person.” 
Why was there not some restriction like 
that in this Act? The reason given by 
the Home Secretary was certainly the 
most singular one he (Dr. Commins) had 
heard for a considerable time. It was, 
that it might be supposed that if near 
relatives were to make the claim, they 
might possibly be exposed to the same 
fate as their relatives. The same argu- 
ment would apply to every kind of claim, 
and, in fact, it was really no argument 
at all. It was clear, from the construc- 
tion of this clause at it now stood, that 
the object was not so much to compen- 
sate the parties who suffered the loss as 
to inflict a kind of vendetta upon the 
neighbourhood in which crime had been 
committed. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it must be within 
the knowledge of most Members that 
before Lord Campbell’s Act, if a person 
was killed by accident no possible action 
could be brought, and, consequently, 
however much a family might be de- 
prived of the means of living by the 
death of the head of the family, there was 
no remedy for them. Before that Act 
was passed, if a person was injured, how- 
ever slightly, he might obtain damages 
far beyond the personal injuries. There 
was no analogy between Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act and this Act. The Home Se- 
cretary had said that solatium was a term 
well known to the law of England and to 
the law of Scotland. This section was in- 
intended to be punitive and deterrent; but 
if the Amendment were adopted, the per- 
son who was about to commit the murder 
might pick out as his victim a very rich 
man or a very poor one, so that no per- 
sons would suffer any loss by his death. 
In this way the object of the section 
would be absolutely frustrated. It would 
be frustrated because there would be no 
pecuniary loss sustained by the death of 
the murdered man ; in fact, the Amend- 
ment would almost give a licence to 
crime. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had heard 
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Gentlemen opposite which led him to 
doubt the soundness of the Amendment. 
The Home Secretary had propounded to 
the Committee the extraordinary doctrine 
that the agony of a father or mother 
who had lost a son by murder, of a wife 
who had lost her husband, or of a child 
who had lost his father could be com- 
pensated for by cash. Surely such a 
doctrine would not find acceptance for a 
moment in any other country but this. 
Even in cases where women brought 
actions against men—in cases of breach 
of promise, for instance—the jury did 
not estimate the damage to be awarded 
according to the wounded feelings, but 
according to the loss in establishment, 
and according to the woman’s pecuniary 
loss. The only thing that could be com- 
pensated for in money was the loss of 
money. They could not apply compen- 
sation with money to a matter to which 
money was not relevant. In this matter 
there seemed to be a difference between 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Home Se- 
cretary, and he (Mr. Sexton) only wished 
the Home Secretary had been in his 
place when the Chief Secretary gave his 
view of this matter, and said that if a 
man lost a limb and, with it, his power 
of earning money, this charge was to 
compensate him on that account; and 
if the head of a family were taken away, 
the family were to be compensated on 
account of the loss of the bread-winner. 
That was the only proper way to read 
this clause. The argument of the Home 
Secretary, to the effect that the anguish 
of a family was to be compensated for 
by a money payment, was simply an out- 
rage upon human feelings. If they did 
not confine themselves to giving com- 
pensation simply for pecuniary loss, and 
if they allowed the people of Ireland 
to see that they were giving luxurious 
prices to people for the murder of their 
relatives—[‘‘ Oh, oh! ”] —well, what 
else was it? If the compensation was 
to be something more than compensation 
for pecuniary loss, what was it but a 
solatium for wounded feelings, or the 
fixing a price on the lives of people’s 
relatives? At any rate, that was the 


only way in which it would be received 
in Ireland, and the result would be that 
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or they would pay it out of the rent due 
to the landlord. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished from 
the bottom of his heart that this dis- 
cussion could be carried on gravely, and 
without references and allusions calcu- 
lated to raise a smile, or to provoke a 
semblance of ridicule. He had heard 
with a feeling of pain that which was 
entirely incongruous upon this day— 
the reference on the part of an hon. 
Member (Mr. Parnell) to a transpon- 
tine theatre, and various other allusions 
which were certainly not suited to a 
day when the soil of Ireland was wet 
with innocent blood. He was as much 
an Irishman as any man in that House, 
and he was as jealous and as proud of 
the honour and credit of his country. 
He did not think, however, that that 
was a time when they were in a position 
in Ireland to apply epithets to English- 
men in reference to the value of human 
life. It was all very well to use grandi- 
loquent diction about not being able to 
measure bymoney the agony and the tears 
of the widow or the orphan. God knew 
there were widows and orphans enough 
left in Ireland now to bitterly mourn 
the loss of their relatives! But that was 
no reason why they should say to those 
who were bereaved, in the hour of their 
affliction—to the widow, ‘‘ We know 
that you have lost your husband ’’—to 
the children, ‘‘ We know that you have 
lost your father; but your loss is so 
terrible that we put no money value 
upon it, that we cannot attempt to mea- 
sure it in the only way that is left for us 
to appraise it.” At all events, that 
House could do something. It could 
make assassination dear, and it could 
make the widow and the orphan feel 
that, if they had been deprived of the 
bread-winner, they had not, at any rate, 
suffered in material prosperity. If they 
taught in a neighbourhood that murder, 
instead of reducing widows and orphans 
to ruin, would leave them in as good as 
or in a better pecuniary position than 
before, it might be a lesson which would 
come home to those who spurned every 
kind of moral and religious teaching. 
Although it might be no comfort to the 
broken heart of the widow, although it 
might not compensate the children not 
old enough to realize the appalling cha- 
racter of their loss, it might still teach a 
lesson to those who could not otherwise 
be reached, and it might tend to induce 
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thedwellers in the neighbourhood for the 
future to be guarantors of human life, 
and of law and order. If this Amend- 
ment were carried, it would certainly 
not, in his opinion, be any improvement 
to the Bill, and he could not himself 
give to it any support whatever. The 
arguments he had listened to did not 
commend themselves to his judgment or 
his understanding. The suggestion that 
they were to measure crimes committed 
with every circumstance that could be 
imagined of brutality and cowardice— 
where the murderer selected his oppor- 
tunity—where, from behind the loop- 
holed wall that protected himself, he 
despatched his victim without warning— 
the suggestion that they should com- 
pare such crimes as these with the loss 
of life in a railway accident, was a thing 
that shocked every feeling of humanity. 
He had uttered the words that had 
passed through his mind, feebly giving 
expression to the strong conviction that 
animated his own breast. He could not 
but feel that at this time, when Ireland 
was too much a subject of observation, 
it would be better for them as rapidly as 
they could—or, at all events, without 
unduly prolonging discussion—to pass a 
measure which he hoped would, to some 
extent, however imperfectly, tend to re- 
store to that country the blessings of 
law and order, and to free it from the 
foul stains of crime which at present 
disgraced it. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
fully felt the solemnity of a debate of 
this kind at a time like the present, and 
he should not, therefore, be led away 
into any observations with regard to 
anything that had been said as to mat- 
ters which were really irrelevant to the 
question at issue. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last spoken 
had said that they ought to make assassi- 
nation dear. Well, he (Mr. M‘Carthy) 
said that too. He should be glad to 
make assassination dear by every means 
that could bring the terrible responsi- 
bility home to those who committed such 
crimes and those who encouraged them. 
He should like to make assassination 
dear by inflicting the penalty of death 
on the assassins, and, if they had any 
means to atone to the relatives of their 
victims, by taking away from them what 
they possessed. What were they going 
to do under this clause? They were not 
talking about extracting money from the 
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pockets of the assassins, but from the 
pockets of those who were practically in- 
nocent people, to compensate the relatives 
of the victims of assassination. His hon. 
Friend who had moved the Amendment 
had made two points very clear in it, 
and though he (Mr. M‘Carthy) could 
not discuss them as a lawyer, yet he 
must say that they seemed to him to be 
in full conformity with common sense 
and justice. First of all, the hon. Mem- 
ber pointed to the fact that this com- 

ensation would be drawn from a num- 

er of persons who could not be impli- 
cated in the crime; and then he said— 
‘You are bound not to make such a com- 
pensation larger than is just or reason- 
able.” He also said—‘ Let money com- 
pensate for the loss of money, but do 
not try to compensate for the deepest 
agony of the human heart by a cash pay- 
ment.” He(Mr. M‘Carthy) could think 
of nothing likely to add more to the 
grief of some bereaved daughter, or 
widow, or father, than the announcement 
that the Imperial Government, in sym- 
pathy with their sufferings, and in order 
that they might be lightened of their 
load of anguish, tendered them so many 
golden sovereigns. He hoped the House 
of Commons would resolutely set itself 
against a principle of that kind. What 
people lost in money they were entitled 
to have made good to them in money, 
even though the money came—and in 
this case it must come—from the pockets 
of many persons who had no more share 
in the guilt of the murders than the 
victims themselves. But when they went 
further, and said—‘‘ You must levy your 
charge so as to make an impression upon 
the neighbourhood, and teach all per- 
sons, poor and rich alike,’’ he said they 
were doing that which was much more 
likely to bring the law into contempt 
and to sow the seeds of murder than to 
put an end to outrage of this kind. He 
did not think that the recent crimes in 
Ireland should make them rush through 
the present Bill without discussion. 
They should draw a lesson and a warn- 
ing from the past. There had already 
been 53 Coercion Acts, and they had 
failed to do anything to restore law and 
order. Therefore, he argued that they 
could not be induced by the result of 
the coercion policy in general to rush 
through this new Coercion Bill, which 
would have the same effect as those 
which had gone before it. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, he certainly 
thought that, if by any means they could 
enhance the value of human life, they 
should endeavour to adopt those means; 
but, although he had listened to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), in his favourite character 
of the affectionate eulogist of Ireland, 
he had failed to see that the considera- 
tions the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had referred to were really more 
germane to this discussion than to a great 
many others to which he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
could call the attention of the Committee. 
Deplorable murders had taken place in 
Ireland; but he had read in the even- 
ing newspapers that two more corpses 
supposed to be murdered were taken to- 
day out of the Thames, and that one of 
the bodies was evidently that of a re- 
spectable man, who must have met his 
death under singularly scandalous cir- 
cumstances. There was a reasonable 
principle in this Amendment—namely, 
that as far as loss could be remedied by 
the payment of money it should be so 
remedied ; but that where it could not 
be so remedied it was a mere pretence 
to believe that it could be. However, 
he did not intend to go at any length 
into arguments for apparently the hope- 
less purpose of proving to some right 
hon. and hon. Members on both the 
Front Benches that nothing but a loss 
of money could be compensated for by 
a gift of money. Doubtless, any argu- 
ments he (Mr. O’Donnell) could use 
would fail to reach minds of the alti- 
tude of theirs; but he would point out 
that, on the face of it, the arguments by 
which the proposal of the Government 
was supported were intrinsically absurd. 
If they were in any way to attempt to 
apportion the blood tax in the case of 
murders according to the ties that had 
been wrenched and to the depth of 
suffering and misery of a permanent 
character that had been caused, then 
they had no ground for leaving in this 
clause means by which an aristocratic 
sorrow might be silenced by a gift of 
£10,000, whilst they would attempt to 
quiet the sorrow of the poor over a 
similar loss with a gift of £50, £100, or 
£500. The Government proposed, in 
the levying of this tax, not to be guided 
by considerations of the sorrow that 
had been caused and of the misery that 
had been produced, because there would 
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be as much pain and suffering produced 
in @ pest home by a murder as there 
would be in a wealthy one. Under this 
Bill, Her Majesty’s Government would 
exact ten times the satisfaction for the 
suffering in a wealthy home as for the 
suffering in a poor home; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government acted on this 
principle, the result of their action would 
be to spread amongst the people a sense 
of injustice and of the hypocrisy of the 
Government measure and the Govern- 
ment policy. The Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) would really tend to repress 
crime, because it would be perfectly 
certain of obtaining the moral sanction 
of the consciences of the people. It 
was a broad, a free, and ajust principle 
that in such cases real material loss, and 
only material loss, could be compensated 
by material means. The Irish people 
would look with very different eyes upon 
a proposal of that kind to the view they 
would take of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. As his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy) had 
reminded the Committee, this measure, 
if passed by the Government, would in 
no way tend to make assassination dear, 
in the only sense in which a wise Legis- 
lature ought to desire to make assassi- 
nation dear, because the innocent as 
well as the guilty—the overwhelming 
majority of the innocent as well as the 
miserable handful of miscreants—would 
be taxed and fined and, perhaps, reduced 
thereby to ruin and misery. In all pro- 
bability, whilst the innocent were pay- 
ing this fine, the miscreants who were 
guilty would not be taxed at all. And 
let him remind the Committee that it 
was the fundamental argument of the 
Government case on this Bill that num- 
bers of these murders were committed 
by the emissaries of distant organiza- 
tions. A murder was committed, say, 
in Galway, by an emissary who might 
be sent from Tipperary, Waterford, or 
Cork; and the proposition of the Go- 
vernment was that Galway should be 
taxed merely because it was the scene 
of the murder—that the innocent people 
surrounding the theatre of the crime 
should be taxed and brought to the 
verge of ruin, whilst the assassins sped 
back to their own distant locality, 
having easily eluded the police, who 
were more skilled in detecting patriot- 
ism than in detecting and repressing 
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crime. Of course, this Amendment of 
his hon. Friend would be rejected, like 
all the best Amendments that had come 
from the ranks of the Irish Party dur- 
ing the progress of the Bill. Of course, 
the Government would carry their un- 
amended clause. But in three years’ 
time they would come back to that 
House with the confession of another 
ignominious failure and the demand for 
another Coercion Bill, and with the 
curses of the Irish race on account of 
English misgovernment ringing in their 
ears. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 26; 
Noes 146: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 193.) 


Mr. HEALY said, the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper was one which he 
should think the Government would 
have no difficulty in accepting. It was 
simply a formal Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) had an Amendment on the 
Paper before that. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to ask 
whether the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) did not come before that of the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: No; the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West- 
meath was to omit all Sub-section 4. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if the Amend- 
ment was negatived, it would prevent 
Amendments being proposed to the sub- 
section. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I shall put the 
Question in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with subsequent Amendments. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
to move that Sub-section 4 be omitted :— 

‘¢ The said sum shall be a charge payable by 
such district and in such instalments as the 
Lord Lieutenant may by warrant order.” 

He moved that this sub-section be left 
altogether out of the Bill, because he 
contended that ‘it was unfair to charge 
this compensation upon any district in 
Ireland, or upon the country at all. He 
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with the Government. He thought that | 
it had done so for a long period, and that 
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it did so at the present moment. The 
present of Ireland was due to its past. 
The present of Ireland was as much 
owing to its past as was the present of 
England due to the history of England. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Member that the 
Committee has already decided that an 
investigation is to be made, and the Lord 
Lieutenant may, if he thinks fit, award 
a sum in compensation. The question, 
therefore, is simply how that sum is to be 
paid, and not the question of the general 
policy of the Government. 

Me. T. D. SULLIVAN: I am free 
to move, I presume, that the sub-section 
be left out? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
going, then, to show to the best of his 
ability why the sub-section should be 
left out. He could not propose that the 
charge should come on the British Ex- 
chequer, because it was not open for 
any private Member to make such a 
proposal. A proposal necessitating the 
imposition of a tax upon the people, or 
a charge upon the national funds, could 
not be made by a private Member. His 
contention was that this charge should 
not be made upon a particular district, 
and that whatever charges were made 
should be paid by the Government of 
England, because upon the Government, 
to his mind, rested the responsibility of 
the murderous outrages and the assassi- 
nations that had taken place in Ireland. 
He was contending that all the breaches 
of law and order which had taken place 
of late in that unfortunate country had 
resulted from misrule at the hands of the 
English Government and the English 
House of Commons. That being so, 
he contended that it was only right that 
compensation for the murders should be 
paid for out of the National Exchequer 
of England. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the object of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member is to 
throw the payment of this charge upon 
the National Exchequer, he is not en- 
titled to move it. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
aware he should not be within his right 
in making such a proposal, and, there- 
fore, he did not make it. He merely 
threw out the suggestion to the Govern- 
ment and to the Committee. He merely 
expressed views of his own, and con- 
tended that all these troubles in Ireland 
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sprung from misrule in the past and in 
the present. The Irish Members had 
stated in that House over and over again 
—and events had proved the truth of 
their assertions—that the recent legis- 
lation of this country had been pro- 
ductive of crime and disorder. That 
being so, it was only fair to suggest that 
those who had done the harm should 
cure it. As he had been endeavouring 
to point out, England was rich and 
owerful because of its past, and Ire- 
lied was poor and miserable and dis- 
turbed and distracted because of its 
ast. How could Ireland be otherwise 
under the Governments to which she 
had been subjected? He thought it fair 
to argue that this sub-section, which 
would have the effect of imposing this 
tax upon small and limited districts in 
Ireland, should be left out, and that it 
should be left to the Government to pro- 
pose that the burden should be borne 
out of the public funds. England was 
rich because of her conquests 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must ‘again re- 
mind the hon. Member that he is not 
speaking to the Amendment. I must 
request him to speak exactly to his 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that per- 
haps he had put his view sufficiently 
before the Committee. He had been 
very anxious to bring it before them. 
The Committee would take it for what 
it was worth—or, rather, he would not 
say for what it was worth—because he 
did not suppose the Committee appraised 
any Amendment coming from that (the 
Opposition) side of the House at its 
proper value. Let them take it, to deal 
with it as they chose. He would put 
this argument forward, at ‘all events, 
that all this trouble, which he very much 
lamented, had come upon his country 
because of British misrule. [‘‘ Order!” ] 
Was he not free to say that he regretted 
the disorders and the crimes which had 
taken place in Ireland? He did regret 
them. There was no Irishman, he sup- 
posed, either on Irish soil or in any other 
country, who had the mind and spirit of 
the true Irishman, who was not grieved 
to the heart and wounded to the soul 
by these deplorable occurrences. He 
regretted them, and he resented these 
charges that it was tried to make upon 
the Irish people. It was because he re- 





sented the misfortune and shame and 
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country by misgovernment, that he 
argued that those who had done the 
harm should pay for it—that those who 
had made the mischief should mend it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
23, to leave out from the word ‘ The,”’ 
to the word “order,” in line 24, both 
inclusive.—( Mr. T. D. Sullivan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the said sum’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HEALY said, that, seeing that 
England robbed Ireland annually of 
£2,250,000, the proposal of his hon. 
Friend was a fair and reasonable one. 
He should like to point out to the Go- 
vernment the extraordinary fact that 
while they asked that this compensation 
should be paid in respect of murders, 
they themselves had brought in a mea- 
sure to relieve tenants from the payment 
of rent, where that rent was payable to 
landlords. He would ask the Govern- 
ment, were these people, who, to obtain 
the benefit of the Arrears Bill, had to 
be so poor that they could not pay the 
rent that was due from them, to pay the 
assessment the Home Secretary would 
put on them under this Bill? The ex- 
tension of this provision for three years 
back by the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham) brought this question 
into great prominence. After the har- 
vests had been bad for three years, to 
say that poor people in Ireland could 
pay this new tax that it was proposed to 
throw upon them would be a splendid 
argument for the Tories when the House 
came to deal with the Arrears Bill. They 
would be able to say—‘‘ Surely, if these 
people can pay this tax, they can pay 
their rents.’ He would make right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the present of 
this argument. He would put it to the 
Government—were they really acting 
consistently in this matter? They ad- 
mitted that at least thesum of £2,000,000 
would have to be expended on the pay- 
ment of a year’s rent under the Arrears 
Bill, and, that being so, what were they 
to think of the same Government which, 
while proposing to cancel arrears to the 
extent of £2,000,000, proposed to make 
this provision retrospective, as far as the 
past two years were concerned, in regard 
to compensation for malicious injury? 
Surely the Home Secretary could not 
have considered, when he shaped his 
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Ss policy of the Government in 
rish legislation. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Healy) that the matter was so 
plain, and his argument was so irrefut- 
able, that he trusted they would have 
some statement from the Government in 
regard to the point he had raised. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he trusted that 
before they proceeded to a division on 
this matter, they would be favoured with 
some sort of opinion from the Govern- 
ment. [‘‘No, no!’’] An hon. Gentle- 
man said ‘‘ No, no!’’ and he knew that 
in these matters the Government were 
only too ready to be dictated to by hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House. He would point out to the Go- 
vernment that their present manner of 
meeting Amendments with contemptuous 
silence was not the way to facilitate the 
passage of this Bill through Committee, 
and he must express the strong opinion 
he entertained, that if this Bill had been 
conducted in a different manner, they 
would, ere this, have reached the termi- 
nation of the Committee stage. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] Well, that was only an expres- 
sion of his opinion. No doubt, hon. 
Gentlemen who, by their silence, sup- 
ported and contributed to the action of 
the Government in this matter in pro- 
longing the consideration of this mea- 
sure, were not likely to agree with him. 
On this Amendment, and on all similar 
Amendments brought forward by the 
Irish Members, hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side, who were so ready to shout 
down Irish Members speaking from 
those Benches, would consult, not only 
the better despatch of Business, but 
also the dignity of the House, if they 
refrained —— 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has not yet approached the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT rose— 

Mr. REDMOND said, he respectfully 
begged leave to conclude his observa- 
tions before the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman commenced his speech. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Sullivan) in the arguments 
he had addressed to the Committee, and 
he supported him in his endeavour to 
deprive the Lord Lieutenant of the 
power of levying money to meet these 
claims in certain districts of Ireland. 
That power could be exercised in im- 
poverished districts which would come 
under the provisions of the Arrears Bill. 
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It might be used to ruin the people of 
such districts, and he could only say 
that, if it were given, he considered the 
difficulties of the Government in Ire- 
land would be materially increased, be- 
cause there would not only be the diffi- 
culty before them of being obliged to 
give the assistance of the forces of the 
law to enable the landlords to enforce 
payment of their rents; but they might 
also have the difficult duty imposed upon 
them of being obliged to collect this tax. 
It would be out of place for him to tell 
the Irish people not to pay the tax. He 
would do no such thing ; but he did not 
hesitate to say that the Government 
would find very great difficulty in the 
levying of a tax of this kind, which 
would not be looked upon by the people 
in the light of an obligation, but simply 
as a matter of injustice. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would just ask the Committee to con- 
sider what the character of this Amend- 
ment was, and then put it to them whe- 
ther or not it was a bond fide proposal 
upon the discussion of which they ought 
to waste time. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to provide that the sum should 
not be a charge payable by a district, 
but that it should be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. The hon. Member, 
as he himself admitted, knew perfectly 
well that he had not the power to make 
such a proposal. The Amendment, 
therefore, was a perfectly illusory one, 
making the clause nonsense, and he (Sir 
William Harcourt) had only to say that 
he would not be a party to the waste of 
time that would be involved in discuss- 
ing such a thing. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman im- 
plied that there was no fund from which 
this money could come. [Sir WiL11aM 
Harcourt: No.| He was fairly stating 
the purport of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument. When 
money was wanted by the Govern- 
ment for any nefarious purpose in any 
part of the world, it was provided easily 
enough. His contention was that he 
had put forward a fair argument, and 
that he had not risen for the purpose of 
moving an illusory Amendment. He 
spoke from conviction, and his convic- 
tion was that this evil work in Ireland 
was the result of misgovernment, for 
which the Government and the Imperial 
Exchequer were responsible, 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I must again ex- 
plain to the hon. Member that the gene- 
ral argument is altogether out of place. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 168 ; 
Noes 28: Majority 140.—(Div. List, 
No. 194.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 23, after the word “shall,” 
to insert the words “if the Lord Lieutenant 
think just.” —(M*r. Healy.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY said, in the absence of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor), he begged to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
hon. Friend’s name. If his hon. Friend 
were present, he would probably have 
asked the Committee that the assessor 
sent to assess the claims in the locality 
should state to the Lord Lieutenant, in 
his Report, whether there was any de- 
sire on the part of the inhabitants in 
the locality to conceal crime. He (Mr. 
Healy) would remark that that was a 
very material matter indeed. He con- 
tended that where a murder had been 
committed, and the murderer had been 
given up and convicted, no punishment 
ought to fall on the people of the dis- 
trict, because it was clear from the fact 
that conviction had taken place that they 
were not in sympathy with the crime. 
Now, the Government had made two 
statements at different times which were 
contradictory of each other—namely, 
that this clause was punitive as well as 
preventive in its object. The Committee 
were entitled to know which of these 
statements was the correct one. If, as 
in the case which he had put, someone 
had been punished for the offence com- 
mitted, whom else was it necessary to 
punish ? So much for the punitive object 
of the clause. Again, if the clause were 
to be preventive, seeing that the person 
who had committed the crime had been 
given up, why did the Government want 
the clause? He regarded this Amend- 
ment as the touchstone of the conduct 
of the Government, and he challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant to say if 
he would make it one of the conditions 
of the Report to the Lord Lieutenant 
that the assessor should state whether 
there was any desire in the district to 
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criminal having been convicted, whether 
he would state that the locality was still 
to be punished for the murder. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
insert the words “if no person is convicted for 
participation in the crime in respect of which 
such claim arises.” —/ Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment were unable to accept this Amend- 
ment. With regard to the declarations 
proceeding from that Bench, and to 
which the hon. Member for Wexford 
had referred, he remarked that he was 
only responsible for those which he him- 
self had made. He believed, however, 
that his statements had been made in 
the clearest manner, and that they were 
not only understood, but, to a certain 
extent, accepted by a very large part of 
the Committee. The hon. Member for 
Wexford spoke of the Government hav- 
ing distinguished between the charac- 
teristics of this clause by saying that it 
was both preventive and punitive. Now, 
nothing could be clearer than what he 
himself had said on that point. It was 
that the clause was intended for the 
purpose of compensation and for the 
purpose of punishment. The two cha- 
racteristics, then, of the clause were 
that it was compensatory and punitive. 
He had stated that one great object of 
the clause was to give compensation to 
those persons who were seriously maimed 
or injured, and to the relatives of those 
persons who were killed and were de- 
prived of support in consequence of the 
person murdered having fulfilled his 
legal obligations to support law and 
order in the district. He had stated that 
it was necessary for the Lord Lieutenant 
to take into consideration all those cir- 
cumstances, and that he would be obliged 
to give great weight to the question as 
to whether or not the district was guilty 
in the matter; but he did not say that, 
if the criminal were discovered and 
punished, there would be no ground for 
compensation. For the purpose of pre- 
vention it was by no means necessary 
that, if the criminal were discovered, a 
district should not pay. It was the ob- 
ject of the Government that the district 
should pay, because the liability to pay- 
ment of the kind not only converted 
every man into a detective to discover 
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crime after it had occurred, but made 
him’ also a constable for its prevention. 
He repeated that the Government had 
stated that great attention would be 
paid to the question as to whether the 
district sympathized or not with out- 
rages; but he certainly did not intend 
to convey the impression, and it would 
be quite contrary to his intention if he 
had done so, that, in case the district 
had no sympathy with the crime, if a 
claim was made no compensation what- 
ever should be given. 

Mr. HEALY said, in that case they 
were tounderstand that, where a criminal 
was caught, the district would still have 
to pay. That being so, supposing a mur- 
der to be committed, what good would it 
do anybody to give up the murderer ? 
[‘*Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members objected to 
that; but, seeing that he did not take 
the smallest heed of the opinions of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, they could hardly 
expect that their roars would have any 
effect upon him. He was arguing from 
the view of the locality itself. The Go- 
vernment said that, whether the locality 
gave the offender up or not, they would 
have to pay for the crime which he had 
committed; and he was contending that 
the people in the locality would say— 
‘‘ What good will it do to us to give up 
the murderer ?’’ He said it was a mat- 
ter of indifference, from the point of 
view of the locality, whether, under the 
circumstances indicated by the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, they 
gave up the murderer or not. English- 
men did not know much about it; they 
were more concerned with persons who 
murdered their sweethearts and kicked 
their wives to death. The Home Secre- 
tary said the clause was for the purpose 
of compelling the district to pay whether 
the murderer had been given up or not, 
and to see that justice was done in the 
future. Thus, it would be seen that, as 
the Irish Members pressed their Amend- 
ments upon the Government, the Govern- 
ment changed about from one side to 
the other until they were driven to their 
last ditch, and then they said they were 
going to pass the clause anyhow. It 
was a great pity that time would not 
permit them to refer to the past state- 
ments of Ministers when this Bill was 
introduced into the House; but he ven- 
tured to say that, were it otherwise, he 
should have no difficulty in proving that 
this Amendment ought to be accepted 
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from the statements which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary himself had made on the first 
reading of the Bill. He could not con- 
gratulate the Committee on the attitude 
they had taken up with reference to this 
matter. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not know what the opinion of the 
Committee might be; but it appeared to 
him that if they were to listen to such 
language as had just been used, they 
would really be allowing themselves to 
be drawn into a position altogether un- 
worthy of them. They had heard the 
hon. Member for Wexford, in the coolest 
possible terms, discussing what interest 
a district would have in giving up a 
murderer, and they felt themselves in 
consequence brought to argue these 
questions on a level to which they were 
unaccustomed, and to which he sincerely 
hoped not only Englishmen, but the 
great body of Irishmen were also un- 
accustomed. With regard to the par- 
ticular proposal before the Committee, 
and the arguments by which it had been 
supported by the Government, it ap- 
peared to him that there was no cause 
whatever for charging the Government 
with inconsistency in the view which 
they had taken. They said there were 
two objects in view—one, to provide 
compensation for the unfortunate people 
who were made the victims of these out- 
rages and murders from no other cause 
than having had the courage and the 
honesty to obey the law; and, further, 
they said it was their desire to put a 
check on the murders committed in Ire- 
land by fining the district in which those 
murders took place. As the Chief Se- 
cretary observed, that fine, if placed on 
the outrages, whether there was a con- 
viction or not, ought to have, and would 
have to a certain extent, the effect of 
interesting the whole district in prevent- 
ing a murder from taking place, which 
was even more important than detecting 
it afterwards. This was a perfectly 
sound and legitimate reason, and he be- 
lieved that provisions similar to these 
had been adopted in former times with 
good effect. His object, however, in 
rising, was to say that they ought not 
to allow such language as had just 
been used by the hon. Member, for it 
amounted almost to an apology for 
murder, or, at all events, to the mini- 
mizing of the crime, and was, moreover, 
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calculated to do injury, and to promote 
crime more than anything else. 

Mr. STOREY said, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
had charged the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford with using language which tended 
to bring the discussion to a low level. 
But he felt it his duty to point out to 
hon. Members opposite that it was not 
the hon. Member for Wexford who had 
brought the Committee to its present 
level; it was the Government and the 
Bill. The Bill was nothing else than 
an appeal to the cupidity of the Irish 
people. The Government held that the 
Irish people were coerced by secret 
societies, and proposed to remedy that 
condition of things by coercing their 
pockets. It was the Government, there- 
fore, who were to blame for compelling 
the Committee to consider this sordid 
question of interest. He would like 
to point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant an additional consideration 
with regard to this clause. It was the 
contention of the Government — from 
which, however, he dissented—that Ire- 
land at the present time was inhabited 
by a large number of people who were 
coerced by a limited section of the com- 
munity. Suppose a murder took place 
in a district where a great majority, or, 
at any rate, a large proportion, of the 
inhabitants were well-affected towards 
law and order, but were under intimida- 
tion. Now, he asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant upon what 
principle of justice would he, when the 
law had been justified by the convic- 
tion of the offender, proceed to assess 
damages, not against the sympathizers 
of the murderer, but against the people 
who were intimidated? [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
Hon. Members cried ‘‘Oh!” but pro- 
bably they had not done him the honour 
to follow his argument closely. He was 
saying that the Government contended 
that a large section of the people were 
intimidated, and yet they were now pro- 
posing to assess the damages upon those 
intimidated persons and compel them to 
pay. He had put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether that was just, and he 
would now ask him whether such a 
course was likely to encourage those who 
were well-affected to continue to be well- 
disposed towards law and order? He 
admitted that there was much to be said 
with regard to cases in which offences 
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had been committed, and the perpetra- 
tors of them had not been discovered ; 
but, surely, if it were desirable that the 
district should be fined at all, the fine 
should be confined to those who sympa- 
thized with the crime. It might be 
well that a fine should be levied upon 
a district in a case where the offenders 
had not been discovered; but when the 
criminals were brought to justice, he 
could not see the justice, the wisdom, or 
the policy of fining a district in which 
the majority or a considerable portion of 
the people were well-affected towards 
law and order. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon must have addressed the 
Committee with a very vague idea in his 
mind of what he was about to say. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman thought 
it would be dignified and becoming in 
him to refer to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Wexford ; but he seemed to 
have formulated his opinion no further 
than to say that such language ought 
not to have been used without taking 
the trouble to inform the Committee 
what that language was, or for what 
reason the hon. Member for Wexford 
was not entitled to employ it. What 
had the Government said? They said 
that the district was to bear a pecuniary 
loss as compensation for the injuries 
done to individuals, and for the feelings 
of grief suffered by their relatives. Se- 
condly, they said the object was to teach 
the inhabitants of the district that their 
interest lay in discovering these mur- 
derers—to teach them, in fact, to become 
detectives for the discovery of crime, as 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant had described it; that they would 
have to pay, whether the murderer was 
discovered or not. Now, he could not 
conceive a more legitimate use being 
made of that argument than was made 
of it by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford, who contended that, from the 
point of view of the locality, it was un- 
doubtedly all the same to the people 
whether the murderer was discovered or 
not. He would leave the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
to make what use he chose of that ex- 
planation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
must attack someone, let him attack 
those who first introduced the argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had attempted no answer to the 
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argument of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wexford. If this clause was 
intended to be preventive, how could 
the Government i to prevent crime 
by better means than by stringing up 
the individual who committed it? The 
clause would not be before the Commit- 
tee at that moment but for the fact that 
murders had been committed in Ireland 
and remained undiscovered. Now, if a 
murderer were detected and hanged, he 
said that the crime committed by him 
was taken out of the extreme category 
and placed in the category of ordinary 
crimes—justice, the law, and society 
having been satisfied by the punishment 
of the offender; and he was unable to 
see why, in the case of discovery, this 
clause should be applied at all. 

Mr. A. PEASE said, that the Amend- 
ment, if it were adopted, would tend to 
the prevention of the discovery of crime, 
because people would have an interest 
in keeping it undiscovered, in order that 
they might claim compensation under 
the clause. 

Mr. MOORE said, he thought the 
principle of the Peace Preservation Act 
of 1875 ought to be followed, and that 
a fine should not be inflicted unless ma- 
terial evidence were withheld. That was 
strictly in accordance with the Act to 
whith he had referred, which said that 
no presentment should be made unless 
the Grand Jury making the same should 
be of opinion that material evidence 
concerning the murder, maiming, or in- 
jury, in respect of which such present- 
ment was made, was withheld by any 
person resident in the district. If the 
murderer was freely given up, he did 
not think that the inhabitants of the 
district who were unfortunate enough 
to have the crime committed in their 
vicinity should be made to pay. That 
principle had been previously enforced, 
and he thought its application should 
be renewed at the present time. 

Mr. HEALY said, he rose for the 
purpose of expressing his surprise at 
the arguments of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon, especially 
as they proceeded from a Gentleman 
who suggested that, in the interests of 
the Jews, oceans of blood should be shed 
in Egypt. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member must confine himself to the 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
hon. Member had made use of ex- 
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ressions insulting to an hon. Mem- 


er. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was, of course, 
very glad of the ruling of the Chair— 
that Members of the Committee should 
not be insulted. The Government were 
under the impression that, by laying a 
sufficient tax upon districts in Ireland, 
they would be able to stop the murders 
committed there. John Bull could see 
nothing in matters of this kind but his 

ocket. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was speaking to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had not 
yet observed that the hon. Member was 
out of Order. 

Mr. HEALY said, he sympathized 
with the amateur Chairman opposite in 
the position in which he had placed 
himself. He was about to say that the 
idea entertained by the Government, 
that they could prevent crime by levying 
compensation upon the district in which 
it was committed, in the manner now 
proposed, was peculiarly English, and 
one which did not obtain in other civi- 
lized countries. He would point out 
that hitherto money fines had had no 
effect whatever. Murders were com- 
mitted in 1875 under the Peace Preser- 
vation Act; and if men of savage pas- 
sions wished to carry out their deeds of 
blood, the mere fact that other people 
would suffer would not deter them from 
their evil acts. Seeing that the suffer- 
ings of their victims had not stopped 
those men, it could not be supposed that 
money from English pockets would have 
any effect. This was a thoroughly Eng- 
lish proposal; but it was useless for 
Irish Members to argue against it, see- 
ing that their arguments had not the 
slightest effect upon the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON said, a complaint had 
been made a short time ago about the 
debate having been reduced to a low 
level of argument ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitby (Mr. A. Pease) had re- 
duced it to a somewhat lower level, be- 
cause he announced, as an extraordinary 
discovery, that the conclusive reason 
why this Amendment could not be ac- 
cepted was that it would cause the rela- 
tives of a murdered man to screen the 
murderer. If that was the frame of 
mind of the relatives of a murdered 
man, he could only say that they were 
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people capable of committing murder 
themselves, and for the lowest possible 
motive—namely, robbery. The only 
proper way to deal with such persons 
was to send them to some savage island ; 
and he wished the Government would 
take charge of them, and get them out 
of the country. He hoped no hon. 
Member would accuse Irish Members of 
bringing down the argument to a low 
level after that, because it would tax 
the ingenuity of any Member, English 
or Irish, to find a lower argument than 
that of the hon. Member for Whitby. 
This Bill was a mass of incongruities 
and irreconcilable propositions. A few 
nights ago the Government said that 
these murders were not committed by 
persons residing in the district. That 
was thrown in the face of Irish Members 
when the Strangers’ Clause was under 
consideration, and they were assured 
that the murders were committed by 
strangers; but to-night the scene had 
been changed, and now the people of a 
district were to be made responsible for 
every murder; andthe hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), who pro- 
fessed to be personally acquainted with 
all the murderers, had assured the Go- 
vernment that none of the murders were 
committed by poor men, but by rich 
men. The Government had said that 
these murders were also committed by 
strangers and the paid agents of secret 
societies, and yet it was proposed that a 
district containing poor men was to be 
heavily taxed for the work of strangers 
sent by secret societies, no matter whe- 
ther the murderer was discovered or not. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is talking against the clause, and not 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON said, his argument was 
against taxing a district when a mur- 
derer was discovered. The Amendment 
proposed that if a murderer was to be 
discovered the district should not be 
taxed, and he was pointing out the in- 
justice of taxing a district because a 
stranger came there and committed a 
murder, and was subsequently detected. 
He could not see that the Government 
had advanced any argument in favour of 
their proposal. If they said they felt 
so strongly the desirability of recom- 
pensing the unfortunate victims of these 
crimes and outrages, and that they were 
willing to accept an Amendment to the 
effect that the whole Province should 
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bear the tax, then Irish Members might 
be inclined to withdraw this Amend- 
ment on the ground that the tax would 
not fall as a crushing weight upon any 
individual. He protested against the 
poor being taxed for outrages, because 
he could not appreciate the difference 
between a man shot to death and a man 
starved to death by a slow process. He 
vould not see the justice of saying that 
a whole district was to be starved be- 
cause an agent came from another dis- 
trict and committed a crime, and the 
reason why he opposed the clause so 
strongly was that there was likely to be 
a frightful amount of injustice. The 
Government had given no intimation 
that they would accept the Amendment 
to widen the district of taxation, in order 
that the taxation should not be greater 
than the crime for which the tax was 
levied. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the view of 
the Government in opposing this Amend- 
ment was really that of a Government 
who, on their own principles, offered an 
inducement against the discovery of 
crime. He could understand a district 
in which a murder was committed, and 
in which the murderer had not been 
detected, being mulcted in a heavy fine. 
That was perfectly logical. But if the 
money fine was to be used to induce the 
population to give up criminals, then he 
could not see the logic of punishing the 
district, whether a criminal was sur- 
rendered or protected. Ifa district was 
to be punished exactly in the same 
manner whether it gave up the criminal 
or not, then what was the good of giving 
up the murderer at all? The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
risen in a fit of interesting emotion, and 
denounced the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) for his most cogent 
and necessary question, which laid bare 
the heart of the Ministerial policy. The 
Government wished to work this clause 
on the lowest and most sordid motives 
to induce a district to give up a criminal ? 
If they did that, why should they fine a 
district even when it gave up a criminal ? 
If they fined a district equally when it 
gave up a criminal and when it did not, 
then what was the good, on the lowest 
sordid grounds, to which the Govern- 
ment appealed, of giving up a criminal ? 
The whole clause destroyed the professed 
object of the Government rh a and 
because the hon. Member for Wexford 
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(Mr. Healy) said that he was attacked 
by the right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition, but was not defended 
by the Chief Secretary, who knew right 
well that he was answering cogently, 
and in the most straightforward manner, 
the statement of the Chief Secretary 
himself. There was hardly a less manly 
course than to attack a man for fair 
logical argument. Of course, on moral 
grounds and honourable grounds, it must 
be worth the while of every district, even 
in the face of pecuniary considerations, 
to hand over criminals to justice; but 
that was not the ground on which the 
Government stood. They said they 
would fine a district whether it gave up 
the criminal or not ; andthehon. Member 
for Wexford rightly asked what, on 
these principles, was the good of help- 
ing the Government to detect crime? A 
less manly exhibition he had never wit- 
nessed in the House. 

Coronet MAKINS said, he had not 
hitherto taken part in this discussion ; 
but he wished to call the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that the Irish 
Members below the Gangway were 
arguing only on one view of this clause. 
They took it for granted that murders 
would be committed, and they argued 
on the ex post facto ground that the main 
value of this clause was not so much 
_ whether it caused a district to give up a 
murderer or not, as it was to make it 
the interest of everybody in the district 
to prevent murders taking place. The 
chief value of this clause, in his mind, 
was in its effect in preventing crime, 
rather than in the fining of a district 
where a murder had been committed. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) 
had misapprehended his argument. It 
was not a question of fining. It was 
well understood that the question whe- 
ther a district should be fined would be 
taken as an element in arranging the 
amount of compensation ; but the Go- 
vernment did not wish to be debarred 
from giving any compensation. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR observed, that 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Makins) had said that he had interposed 
for the first time in this discussion. He 
thought it was very reasonable for the 
hon. and gallant Member to refrain 
from taking part in the discussion, and, 
in his opinion, it would have been more 
reasonable if he had read the clause 
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before he did intervene. The hon. and 
gallant Member said the object of the 
clause was to prevent murder, and not 
to deal with cases where murder had 
been committed; and, apparently, he 
could not spare time before speaking to 
read the clause, or he would have found 
that the first words of the clause were— 
“Where it appears that anyone has 
been murdered.’’ Consequently, this 
clause could only come into operation 
when a murder had been committed. 
The hon. and gallant Member said the 
object of the clause was to prevent 
murder, and accordingly, conversely, he 
denied that the clause could only come 
into operation when a murder had been 
committed. When he (Mr. O’Connor) 
put down this Amendment, he rather 
flattered himself that he was acting asa 
docile pupil of the Home Secretary. 
That was not very pleasing; but he 
thought he would take the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman at his word. 
What had the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, over and over again, in 
regard to this and similar clauses? The 
Government said they wanted to make 
it the interest of these districts that 
murder should not be committed, and, 
in order to make it their interest, they 
would fine the districts if they did not 
come forward and help in the detection 
of the murderer. The Amendment was 
exactly on the same lines, for it was 
provided that if, in regard to a murder, 
it was found that a district had done its 
duty, what became of the necessity for 
fining the district, by way of making it 
the interest of the district, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, reducing 
the argument to a very low level, had 
proposed ? What was the necessity for 
the district being punished, when it had 
given up the murderer? If Irish Mem- 
bers proposed Amendments contrary to 
the Home Secretary’s principles he 
denounced them; if they proposed 
Amendments in accordance with the 
views of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman he treated them as a con- 
venient prelude to an all-night Sitting. 
Mr. O’DONNELL accepted the view 
of the Government that they should do 
all in their power to prevent the com- 
mission of crime and murder ; but which 
was the best way to do that—by maxi- 
mizing the chances of detecting the 
criminal, or merely relying upon the 
general deterrent effect of the money 
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fine? If, in addition to everything else, 
the Government could make the money 
fine act as an inducement to the detec- 
tion of crime, then the Irish Members 
could be with them. He did not, in the 
slightest degree, fail to see the strength 
of the argument of the Chief Secretary 
in a certain roundabout way. The in- 
discriminate taxation of a district, whe- 
ther a murderer was discovered or not, 
might be said to be a deterrent to crime ; 
but why should the Government pro- 
pose in the same clause, and in the same 
breath, two preventives of crime so 
entirely unequal ? The greatest possible 
preventive of crime—and that was the 
root of the idea of this Bill—was that 
crime should be detected and punished. 
That was the best way of preventing 
crime ; but to impose a heavy fine upon 
the locality where a criminal had not 
been detected would not tend to the de- 
tection and punishment andcrime. Did 
not the Government, to a large extent, 
weaken their arguments when they left 
it absolutely uncertain in a district to 
what extent they would fine the district, 
even if they handed over the crimi- 
nal to justice? That was a point which 
constituted a practical answer to the 
distinction drawn by the Chief Secre- 
tary; and the reason why he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) abstained from laying special 
stress upon that point when he addressed 
the Committee last was due to the fact 
that he was drawing particular atten- 
tion to the argument, which, so far as it 
went, was a fair argument. It was ad- 
vanced by an Irish Member in a fair 
way, and for advancing it in that fair 
way he had been vilified, and had re- 
ceived no reparation for the scandalous 
misrepresentation and misinterpretation 
of his opinions. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 37; 
Noes 206: Majority 169.— (Div. List, 
No. 195.) 


Mr. R. POWER said, he wished to 
move a Proviso to the effect— 

“That no charge shall be finally settled or 
approved of by the Lord Lieutenant in such 
form that the sum to be levied shall exceed in 
the whole the amount of one shilling upon each 
pound of the valuation of the district upon 
which same shall be charged.” 


He wished, in moving this Amendment, 
to say that, so far as the clause itself was 
concerned, if he thought that any line 
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or word of it would reach the cowardly 
assassins who had disgraced Ireland, he 
would not seek to alter or add to it in 
the least degree. But all the reports 
they received led them to anticipate an 
exactly opposite result. If it would be 
a judicious thing to inflict a penalty of 
this kind on districts in Ireland, he 
should like to know why they did not 
inflict the same penalty on districts in 
England? They could not for one mo- 
ment say that murders of a serious and 
disgraceful character did not take place 
in England. To show how unequal and 
unjust would be a tax of this description, 
he would mention a case which had been 
mentioned two or three times before— 
the case of a lady who lived at Rathgar, 
in Dublin, and whose property was some- 
where in the Midland Counties. She 
went up to Rathgar and was there mur- 
dered, and under this clause the inhabit- 
ants of that place would be taxed for 
the crime, although there could be no 
doubt that it was committed by the 
people on the property in the Midland 
Counties, or at their instigation. About 
seven years ago there was a case in 
County Clare where a man came before 
a Grand Jury and was awarded £87, the 
injuries that he was supposed to have 
suffered having been of the slightest 
description. He (Mr. R. Power) had 
been told afterwards by many of the 
gentlemen of the county that they never 
heard of a more disgraceful thing than 
the awarding of such a sum to a man 
who brought forward no substantial evi- 
dence to show that he had suffered any 
material injury at all. His (Mr. R. 
Power’s) objection to this clause was 
that they might virtually ruin a district 
in Ireland by the taxation they could 
impose under it. It was all very well 
for them to say that they would not im- 
pose a very heavy tax on the people, or 
that the people would be able to meet it ; 
but he held in his hand a Return of the 
amount which was levied in 1870 upon 
certain districts in Ireland for crimes 
supposed to have been committed. He 
would only take three or four instances. 
In the first place there was the case of 
Donegal. Six extra policemen were sent 
down there and quartered on the county. 
The charge was one of firing at the per- 
son, and the amount levied was £1,473, 
which made a poundage of 2s. 34d. 
Well, they all knew that many parts of 
Donegal was very poor country, and the 
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fact of a poor farmer there being obliged 
to pay 2s. 3d. in the pound was very 
serious. But in the case of County 
Leitrim the number of extra police sent 
down was five. The charge levied was 
£6,167, and the poundage amounted to 
4s. 7d. They could not overrate the 
significance of a tax of 4s. 7d. on a very 
poor person. Next, in County Mayo, 
which was certainly one of the poorest 
counties in Ireland, he found that the 
charge levied was £6,167, the poundage 
being 5s. 3d. In Leitrim, again, which 
was another of the poorest counties, the 
poundage was no less than 8s. 8d. To 
take from a tenant a poundage of 8s. 84d., 
in addition to the poor rates and the 
county cess, it would be absurd after 
that to ask him to pay his rent, because 
it would be a practical impossibility to 
get anything in the shape of rent from 
him. He (Mr. R. Power) could not 
understand how any landlord in that 
House, or any man who had an interest 
in Ireland, could get up and support a 
tax of this description. It had been 
said that the reason this tax had been pro- 
posed was to stop outrage. If he thought 
for a moment that it would stop outrage 
he should be the last to move any 
Amendment; but it had been said that 
the men who committed outrages were 
men who lived in the locality where 
those outrages occurred. That he alto- 
gether denied. Before the Select Com- 
mittee it was distinctly pointed out that 
the men who committed these outrages 
eame from other counties and other dis- 
tricts, so that if the district in which an 
outrage was committed was punished, in 
all probability innocent people would 
suffer, whereas the district that was 
really guilty would get off scot free. He 
would not weary hon. Members by going 
into the evidence that was brought before 
the Select Committee on this question. 
He would merely refer to the evidence 
of Captain Talbot, a police magistrate 
in Dublin. This witness declared that 
the men who did the outrages did not 
belong to the district in which they were 
committed, but came from adjoining or 
other districts. Captain Talbot further 
said he was informed that the well-dis- 
posed had consented to pay the tax. He 
stated that in Mullingar he had been 
obliged to recommend that the tax should 
be remitted in the case of a number of 
poor householders, who, it was found, 
were altogether unable to meet the 
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charge—he had made a schedule of some 
20 or 30 names which had been sub- 
mitted to the Government. Then Mr. 
Reid had given evidence to the same 
effect, and another witness, Mr. Boyd, 
who was brought up to support the case 
of the Government for the imposition of 
the tax, when asked whether he wished 
to make any observation, said he looked 
upon the area and incidence of taxation 
as so faulty as to injure the feeling of 
loyalty of those who ought to be their 
best men. The witness said it was in 
their knowledge that at the present mo- 
ment, from a tax recently made for out- 
rages, some of the best public men in 
his county had become reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and if that kind of thing 
went on these innocent people would be 
ruined, whilst those who were guilty 
would escape. Mr. Mooney, another 
gentleman brought forward by the Go- 
vernment, and also asked to give his 
views as to the tax, said he considered 
the tax for additional police a most ini- 
quitous one, and not only useless, but 
calculated to produce a feeling of irrita- 
tion in the minds of loyal people. Then 
Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath, had given 
evidence against the proposal to levy 
compensation. It was not necessary that 
he (Mr. R. Power) should pursue the 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee any further. To his mind it was 
quite conclusive. He had no doubt in 
the world that the innocent people of 
localities in Ireland would be taxed 
heavily, and that many of them would 
be ruined if the Government chose to 
carry out this rate; whereas the men who 
had committed the outrages, and who 
had planned these dastardly murders, 
would escape all consequences, and would 
never be known to the Government. 
He felt that this was an unjust tax 
upon the innocent people of a locality. 

e believed not only that it was un- 
just, but that it was most impolitic. 
It would make some small farmers 
actually beggars—it would pauperize 
them—and they all knew that there was 
nothing in the world that bred discon- 
tent so much as poverty. If they made 
these small farmers and tenants beggars 
and sent them strolling about the ccun- 
try with no means of subsistence, as 
they had already done in many parts of 
Mayo and Galway, the results would be 
disastrous. 1t was almost impossible 
for a tenant, even at the present moment, 
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to pay the rent the landlord demanded 
from him ; and when, in addition to that 
rent. they imposed upon him a tax of 7s. 
or 8s. inthe pound, a condition of things 
would be brought about which would be 
most disastrous to British rule in Ire- 
land. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 24, after the word “ order,” 
to insert the words—‘ Provided, That no such 
charge shall be finally settled or approved of by 
the Lord Lieutenant in such form that the sum 
to be levied shall exceed in the whole the 
amount of one shilling upon each pound of the 
valuation of the district upon which same shall 
be charged.’’—(Mr. Richard Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member referred to evidence 
which he presumed was evidence taken 
by the Select Committee on the West- 
meath Bill. He (Sir William Harcorrt) 
had not had the opportunity of examin- 
ing the evidence on that clause; but it 
seemed to him that the other day when 
the evidence given before the Westmeath 
Bill Committee was quoted, it was con- 
venient to hon. Members to show that it 
went in the opposite direction. Whether 
that was so or not he had not had an 
opportunity of examining ; but this fact, 
at least, he knew, that after that evidence 
was given, Parliament dealt with this 
very subject, and enacted in the West- 
meath Act this very provision, without 
any modification, which they had intro- 
duced into the present clause—that the 
sums should be levied by instalments. 
That, in his opinion, was really a matter 
which met the objections of hon. Mem- 
bers, and which prevented the charge 
from becoming inordinately oppressive. 
It was in the present clause, and it was 
in accordance with the judgment of Par- 
liament, after hearing the evidence to 
which the hon. Member had referred. 
It seemed to him to be a fair argument 
upon that ground that a good deal that 
the hon. Member had said was more 
against the whole spirit of the clause 
than in favour of the Amendment. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) would only say 
that their experience after the Act of 
1870 was that there was a remarkable 
diminution of crime in Ireland. Expe- 
rience had shown that this clause would 
not be without effect. 

Cotone, BARNE said, it seemed to 
him that the hon. Member for Water- 
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ford (Mr. R. Power) wanted to make 
murder cheap. 

Mr. SEXTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether any hon. Mem- 
ber was entitled to say that another hon. 
Member wished to make murder cheap ? 

Cotonet BARNE said, he begged the 
hon. Member’s pardon. He did not 
mean to say that the hon. Member (Mr. 
R. Power) wished to do murder cheap 
—he did not mean anything of the sort. 
What he meant was that the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not want persons in Ireland 
who committed these crimes to be fined 
very heavily. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he had dis- 
tinctly said that if he thought the tax 
would reach murderers he would not 
object to it; but it was because he 
thought the clause would not reach 
them, but would only affect the innocent, 
that he had brought forward his Amend- 
ment. 

CotoneL BARNE said, that the hon. 
Member wished only 1s. in the pound 
should be charged on a district on 
account of an outrage which might be 
a murder. The assessments of Ireland 
were sometimes very low, so that a dis- 
trict, on account of a murder, might 
have to pay only 2s. 6d. or 3s. poundage, 
which would be a very small sum; and 
what they really wanted to do was to 
deter people from committing these 
crimes, or from sheltering murderers. 
If a man was only to pay 2s. 6d. or 5s. 
the clause would lose a deal of its deter- 
rent effect. He thought it would be 
far more advantageous to make a guilty 
district pay a heavy fine than a light 
one. The hon. Member (Mr. R. Power), 
however, said that these murders and 
outrages were all committed by stran- 
gers; but he would ask were they stran- 
gers who murdered the two bailiffs, and 
put them into the Loch at Loughrea? 
There was no doubt that these bailiffs 
went into the district to serve warrants, 
and were murdered by the inhabitants 
of that district and put into the Loch. 
If these people living round the Loch 
had known before they murdered the 
bailiffs that they would have to pay a 
very heavy fine, they would have thought 
twice before they put those men into the 
Loch. He trusted that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Amendment would not 
be allowed. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
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Barne) had not been very fortunate in his 
intervention in a discussion on an Irish 
question. Apparently the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had not had the courage of 
his convictions on this matter, because he 
(Mr. O’Connor) saw an Amendment in his 
name on the Paper, which provided that 
for a murder the rate to be levied should 
be not less than 10s. in the pound. If 
he (Mr. 0’Connor) were not misinformed, 
the hon. and gallant Member had run 
away from that Amendment. 

CotonEt BARNE said, he was out of 
the House when his name was called. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. R. Power) had said that 
murders were sometimes committed by 
strangers, and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who followed him (Colonel 
Barne) had asked, ‘‘ Who put these two 
bailiffs into Loughrea?’’ Well, he (Mr. 
O’Connor) knew Loughrea pretty well, 
and he would inform the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that in order to commit 
a murder there, as had been suggested, 
it would have been necessary to have had 
rather a heavy shower of rain, because 
there was no river and no lake at 
Loughrea. No doubt the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had had in his mind the 
murder which had taken place at Lough 
Mask. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had spoken 
of evidence given against this Amend- 
ment; but he had neglected to tell them 
what that evidence was. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. R. Power) had read in a 
most fair and candid manner the evi- 
dence given before the Committee by 
Mr. Mooney, a well-known solicitor, 
Dr. Nulty, a Catholic Bishop, Mr. Archi- 
bald Boyd, one of the wealthiest land- 
lords, whose name in his district was a 
household word, not, he was afraid, in 
@ popular sense, but as one of the most 
exacting landlords in the place, and yet 
he had been one of those who distinctly 
denounced this blood tax. Mr. Boyd 
had too much reason to claim to be an 
authority upon this subject, because, un- 
less he (Mr. O’Connor) was very much 
mistaken, he had often been himself 
the subject of outrage. The other 
people who had given evidence in sup- 
port of his hon. Friend’s view were 
three magistrates, and he did not think 
there were altogether more than 12 wit- 
nesses examined. Here, then, they had 
six witnesses—five of them most im- 
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Select Committee, every single one of 
whom opposed the blood tax as doing 
more harm than good. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nor) did not see why the Government 
should object to this Amendment. A 
charge of even 1s. in the pound would 
be an extremely heavy tax on the un- 
fortunate people, 999 out of 1,000 of 
whom would be unable to pay it. He 
felt convinced that, instead of inducing 
people to come forward and give evi- 
dence, this blood tax, if imposed, would 
operate in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion as a preventive. The feelings of 
the Irish people would revolt against 
acting in any degree in the interests of 
the blood tax, so that the clause, which 
was intended to put down crime, would 
absolutely tend to its further conceal- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 33; 
Noes 177: Majority 144.—(Div. List, 
No. 196.) 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, the next 
Amendment was in his name, and he: 
intended to move it because he thought 
it perfectly right that it should be pro- 
vided under this Act for payments to be 
made by instalments. His Amendment 
was— 

“ Provided every such warrant shall set forth 

the valuation of the district proposed to be 
charged, the number of yearly or half-yearly 
instalments, if any, by which the said sum is 
to be raised or levied, the poundage rate ne- 
cessary for raising or levying the same, and the 
grounds upon which the same has been charged 
upon the district.” 
The Lord Lieutenant in Ireland was 
substituted for the Grand Jury, and 
when they were framing the Act of 
1875, after considerable discussion, it 
was determined that a similar safeguard 
to that he was proposing should be 
adopted. It was not inserted in the 
Act of 1870; but it was incorporated in 
the Act of 1875, after considerable de- 
bate, in which the Irish Members were 
assisted by hon. Gentlemen on the Libe- 
ral side of the House, some of whom 
he believed were now sitting on the 
Treasury Bench. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 24, after “order,” insert 
‘* Provided every such warrant shall set forth 
the valuation of the district proposed to be 
charged, the number of yearly or half-yearly 
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to be raised or levied, the poundage rate ne- 
cessary for raising or levying the same, and the 
unds upon which the same has been charged 
upon the district.” —(Mr. Patrick Martin.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it was totally unnecessary to adopt the 
Amendment. The reason the Act of 
1875 set forth these things was because 
the Act of 1870 did not do anything of 
the kind. The Act of 1870 provided 
that money should be provided in the 
same way as the Grand Jury cess, and 
did not provide for its being raised by 
instalments—it could only be levied in 
one sum ; accordingly in the Act of 1875 
the alteration was made. Under the 
4th sub-section of this clause, the sum 
was to be 

“A charge payable by such district and in 
such instalments as the Lord Lieutenant may by 
warrant order.”’ 

Again, in the 2nd sub-section of the 
next clause, it was set forth that the 
charge payable by any district 

‘‘Shall be applotted rateably upon all rateable 
hereditaments in the district, and shall be pay- 
able by the occupiers thereof.”’ 


What the hon. and learned Member 
required was, in point of fact, in the 
Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would 
suggest to his hon. and learned Friend 
that he should not proceed with his 
Amendment, not merely on the ground 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
set forth, but because of the different 
elements which would have to be con- 
sidered in filling up the warrant. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that with the 
permission of the Committee he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
Government would object to bring in a 
clause to provide that Returns should be 
laid on the Table giving particulars as 
to the districts charged, the poundage 
rate, and the grounds upon which it had 
been charged ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would consider that point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 


wished to move the following Amend- 
ment, after ‘‘ order,’ in page 8, line 24, 
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for the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) :— 

‘¢ Every person who shall make any claim for 
compensation under the provisions of this sec- 
tion in respect of any injury to his person shall, 
within one week after the crime out of which 
such claim arises has been committed, unless 
prevented by illness or other sufficient cause, 
make information on oath and in writing before 
a justice of the peace for the county in which 
such offence was committed, setting forth the 
facts connected with such crime, and stating 
whether he knows the persons implicated there- 
in, or any of them, and in such case he shall 
enter into a recognisance to prosecute such 
offender or offenders by indictment or otherwise, 
according to the laws of this realm.” 


If the Government would not accept such 
a small Amendment as this, he would 
ask them whether they were prepared to 
adopt any limit to the time during which 
a person could claim compensation? He 
moved this Amendment pro formd, in 
order to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity of making a statement on the 
matter. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 24, after the word “ order.” 
to insert the following sub-section :—“ Every 
person who shall make any claim for compen- 
sation under the provisions of this section 
in respect of any injury to his person shall, 
within one week after the crime out of which 
such claim arises has been committed, unless 
prevented by illness or other sufficient cause, 
make information on oath and in writing before 
a justice of the peace forthe countyin which such 
offence was committed, setting forth the facts 
connected with such crime, and stating whether 
he knows the persons implicated therein, or any 
of them, and in such case he shall enter into a 
recognisance to prosecute such offender or 
offenders by indictment or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the laws of this realm,’ — (Mr. T. P. 
O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he could not accept the Amendment in 
its present form, because, if he did, it 
would include the whole question which 
was discussed earlier in the evening with 
regard to offences committed before the 
passing of the Act. They could not, con- 
sistently with what had been said on 
this matter, agree to this proposition, 
although, no doubt, there ought to be a 
period of limitation. The claim ought 
not to be indefinitely postponed, but the 
time specified in the Amendment was too 
short. The Government would them- 
selves propose an Amendment. 

Mr. GILL said, he would ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
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ther he would also insert in the Bill 
words to provide that in regard to out- 
rages committed before the passing of 
the Act application for compensation 
should be made within a certain time 
after the passing of the Act ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 


had another Amendment to move for his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), as follows :—To insert, in 
line 24, after ‘ order,” the words— 
“Provided, That no single instalment in pay- 
ment of any such charge shall exceed the sum of 
two hundred pounds.” 
That, he thought, ought to meet almost 
any case they could imagine. He saw 
that even in the excessive charges found 
fault with by Bishop Nulty, £800 was 
the maximum compensation awarded to 
the relatives of a murdered person. To 
meet that there might be only four in- 
stalments over the year. He did not 
know what the Government proposed to 
do with regard to the next clause ; but, 
according to the section as it stood, they 
would have a right actually to assess this 
tax on a part of a parish—on a small 
holding, if they liked. He thought, 
therefore, that this maximum of £200 
might be very fairly adopted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 24, after the word “ order,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That no single 
instalment in payment of any such charge shall 
exceed the sum of two hundred pounds.” —(r. 
T. P. 0’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he agreed that everyone administering 
the Act would believe it was in the inte- 
rests of the Government not to make the 
charge so oppressive as to produce gene- 
ral and well-founded disaffection in a 
district. When a maximum of this kind 
was proposed, the argument against it 
was similar to the argument against the 
adoption of the charge of 1s. in the pound. 
It would depend upon the assessment of 
a district—£200 might be an oppressive 
tax on a small district, whereas it might 
be a very small one on a large district ; 
therefore, it seemed to him it was im- 
possible to fix a maximum of this kind 
unless they had some maximum and 
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minimum district fixed, and that they 
did not propose to have. It therefore 
seemed to him that they could not accept 
the Amendment. It must be left to the 
authority to decide this matter according 
to the magnitude of the district. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that after what 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had just said, he 
was inclined to regard with some hope 
the possibility of the acceptance of the 
Amendment he was about to move, be- 
cause the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said the Government did 
not desire in any case to make the fine 
80 excessive as to unduly press on the 
people. His (Mr. Sexton’s) proposition 
was to add, after the word “ order,” in 
line 24, the words— 

“Provided, That the district on whivh any 
such charge is imposed shall not be of less area 
than the Poor Law Union within which the 
crime in respect of which such charge arises 
was committed.’’ 


He wished to point out that there were 
in Ireland about 160 Poor Law Unions, 
and that they yielded about five to each 
county. The Committee would, there- 
fore, see that a district of this kind 
would be small enough for the collection 
of the tax, and, at the same time, large 
enough to save the inhabitants from an 
excessive levy. The Government, he 
understood, did not propose to impose a 
ruinous tax upon the people, because, if 
they did, the result would be that the 
people would refuse to pay, the Govern- 
ment would endeavour by brute force to 
secure the payment, and the last state 
of Ireland would be worse than the first. 
Cases would arise in which the levy 
would be so oppressive that the people 
would not be able to pay under this 
clause. During the period this Bill was 
in operation, or for the next three years, 
numbers of tenants in Ireland would be 
paying the old rack rents, and not the 
rents which the Land Court would con- 
sider fair, because the Courts would not 
by that time have reached the cases of 
some of the tenants. Let the Committee 
take this into their minds—that these 
poor people, having only Indian meal 
for the food of their families, and desti- 
tute of every comfort in the world, while 
they were paying the rack rents, would 
be utterly incapable of paying any such 
thing as a blood tax. The right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary must needs fix his tax so that the 

ple could pay it in order to obviate 
the necessity of the Government resort- 
ing to force to compel payment. If his 
Amendment were adopted the object of 
the clause would be served to the full 
extent—the purposes of the Government 
would be carried out as efficiently as 
they could be, because the larger the 
area over which the amount was 
levied the more certain would be the 
collection of the tax. They should not 
leave it in the power of the authorities 
to levy the tax upon a single townland, 
because such an area would be very 
limited. In all probability, if it was 
levied upon a single townland, it would 
not be paid; whereas, if it was levied 
over a Poor Law Union, there would be 
greater security for its collection, and, 
at the same time, they would be spread- 
ing what they called the healthy lesson 
they wished to teach over a wider 
area. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 24, after the word “ order,’’ to 
insert the words “ Provided, That the district 
on which any such charge is imposed shall not 
be of less area than the Poor Law Union within 
which the crime in respect of which such charge 
arises was committed.’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in the 
view of the Government the area to be 
charged should be what might be roughly 
called the area that was responsible for 
the crime, whatever that area was. The 
Government could not consent to be tied 
by any local, any more than by any pecu- 
niary, limit. Looking at the instances 
of charges of this kind which had been 
made in the past, the amounts had 
been very small, and they had been 
levied only on small portions of the 
country. They had been paid off by a 
very small percentage of the value. 
Glancing down the list of claims, they 
went from claim to claim, and it was 
seldom: that they ever came to an area 
the size of a Union. He saw, for in- 
stance, where a man was wounded in 
the head that he got £20, and that the 
rate levied on the parish was one half- 
penny. He could not see why in such 
cases the area over which the charge 
should be made should be extended to a 
Union. It was not the object of the 
Government to oppress and ruin a single 
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district. Their object, as he had stated 
over and over again, was to prevent 
crime and to compensate those who 
suffered; and the Government, more 
than anyone in the country, would find 
it to their interest in the highest sense 
not to render this clause an instrument 
of persecution and oppression. If they 
suited the various objects they wished 
to obtain by it, they could not accept the 
Amendment. Ifthe principle was once 
accepted that the area was to be a very 
large one, they immensely increased the 
server that innocent people would 
e punished. When once they departed 
from the principle of making the area 
of taxation as nearly as possible iden- 
tical with the area responsible for the 
crime, so far did they increase the possi- 
bility of punishing innocent people. 

Mr. WARTON said, it seemed to him 
gross injustice that a farmer upon whom 
an outrage might have been committed 
might himself be called upon to pay a 
tax in respect of that injury. He should 
like to know whether the Government 
proposed to make any limitation in this 
regard ? 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he was 
sorry the Government had refused to 
accept this Amendment. The Committee 
apparently made up their minds as to 
the punitive effect of this clause, and he 
would not go into that matter, though 
he thought, as a punitive measure, it 
would be no use whatever. Looking at 
the compensation part of it, it seemed to 
him that it would be of great advantage 
to make the area identical with the Poor 
Law Union. It was true they might 
render liable to be charged a few more 
innocent people if they made the area 
that of the Poor Law Union instead of 
a townland ; but they could not enact a 
measure or a clause of this kind without 
doing some injustice. 

Mr.. TREVELYAN said, in reply to 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), the Government were quite 
satisfied with the power of exemption 
which they already possessed in the 
clause; and they were, therefore, un- 
willing to introduce in this section the 
powers contained in the previous clause. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the question was 
whether the Government were willing 
to agree to the area specified in the 
Amendment, or whether they desired to 
harass, and, in many cases, to inflict 
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ruin upon a number of perfectly inno- 
cent people by concentrating this impost 
upon a small district. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the proposal 
that in the case where the levy over a 
small area exceeded a certain reasonable 
taxation, say, of 6d. or 1s. in the pound, 
a larger area should be substituted for 
the smaller? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
by accepting the Amendment to make 
the area of impost coincident with the 
Poor Law Union, which in Ireland 
might represent the fourth or fifth part 
of an entire county, the Committee 
would be only increasing what he con- 
sidered to be the gross injustice of this 
clause. 

Captain AYLMER said, he hoped the 
Government would remember that the 

reat object of the clause was prevention. 

t could not be denied that there were 
many people in the disturbed districts 
in Ireland who knew when crime was in 
course of perpetration. It was impos- 
sible for walls to be loopholed, and other 
arrangements of the kind carried out, 
without people in the neighbourhood 
being cognizant of what was going on. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 129: Majority 98.—(Div. List, 
No. 197.) 


Mr. HEALY said, in the Amendment 
he was about to propose for restricting 
the payment of compensation to certain 
degrees of relationship, he had followed 
the provision of asimilarkind containedin 
Lord Campbell’s Act. He wished to have 
it made clear that the person to whom 
compensation was paid, and who suffered 
the loss, should be an immediate sufferer 
—a relative. He should have no objec- 
tion to the addition of the words ‘‘brother 
or sister ;’’ still he wished to point out 
that Lord Campbell’s Act, which he had 
followed in his second Amendment, 
confined compensation to the ‘ father, 
widow, or children of such person.” 
It was necessary that the two Amend- 
ments on this subject standing in his 
name should be taken together. He ob- 
jected strongly to the phrase “‘ or one of 
the next of kin’’ which was the subject 
of his first Amendment, because it would 
mean, perhaps, 20 or 100 people, whereas 
he thought the compensation should be 
confined to the deceased person’s rela- 
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Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
26, after the word ‘‘ representative,” to 
leave out the words “ or one of the next 
of kin.’—(Mr. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped the 
Government would consider this Amend- 
ment favourably. It was evident that 
the clause as it stood was too wide. But 
the Home Secretary wanted it to be 
wide. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, first, he wanted it for the 
purpose of punishment; secondly, in 
order to give some sort of compensa- 
tion to persons who might feel the loss 
of the person murdered ; and, thirdly, as 
a preventive. Now, it appeared to him 
that Irish Members might fairly ask that 
the clause should be amended in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Member 
for Wexford, and that if compensation 
were given to the immediate relatives of 
the person murdered all that was neces- 
sary would be gained. Otherwise, it 
would be better to take power to fine a 
particular district for the public benefit 
and advantage, and spend the money in 
that way. If the Government wished to 
punish a district in the manner proposed, 
or to produce a preventive effect by 
fining a district, then let the money be 
spent on works of public utility. But 
why should persons who had no earthly 
interest in the life of the person murdered, 
and who might in no way feel the loss 
from the point of view of human affec- 
tion, be benefited by a fine of this cha- 
racter ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was an ambiguity in this sub-sec- 
tion occasioned by the word “claims.” 
The clause should run ‘“ applications 
under this Act may be made,” &c., and 
that the word ‘‘claims” ought only to 
be used in respect of the persons to whom 
the money was payable after applica- 
tion had been made, and who should 
constitute a more limited class than those 
who made the application. He thought 
that the persons to whom the money was 
payable ought to be limited in some 
such way as had been suggested by the 
hon. Member for Wexford. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it might be that, 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated,some verbalalteration wasrequired 


tions as specified in Lord Campbell’s Act. | to make the meaning of the sub-section 


Mr. Sexton 
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plain. Butinmaking this alteration great 
care would be needed in order not to de- 
prive relatives of compensation in cases 
where the person murdered had no near 
relations. It would not be reasonable or 
just to hand over unprotected to the 
criminal feeling prevailing in some parts 





of Ireland a man who was not married. 


and had no brother or sister. He was 
not sure that he had grasped the mean- 
ing of the hon. Member for Wexford. 
Anyone, whether next-of-kin or not, could 
be a personal representative ; therefore, 
no question would follow there. It was 
dangerous, he thought, to proceed on 
narrow grounds to a precise classification 
of kinship. But all that was suggested 
was that it was premature to deal with 
the Amendment now. If dealt with 
afterwards, the Committee must be cau- 
tious to prevent the punitive nature of 
the clause yielding to the putting of a 
too narrow interpretation upon it. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he did 
not wish to interfere with the punitive 
effect of the clause ; but what was in- 
tended by the Amendment was to pre- 
vent anyone who had no interest in the 
life of a man proftting by his death, 
simply because he happened to be a re- 
lation. The aim of the Amendment was 
that no man, simply because he was a 
relation, should have an interest in a 
man’s death, he having no interest in 
his life. A slight reflection would show 
that it would be quite possible that a 
distant kinsman might have some com- 
plicity with the murder of a man, if that 
man’s death would enable him to pocket 
a sum of money which would be charged 
upon the district. He wished to have 
the clause limited, so that anyone who 
would derive benefit, interest, or com- 
pensation from the death of the person 
murdered, must be someone sufficiently 
nearly related to constitute a reasonable 
warranty, that he or she would not have 
violated the laws of affection and kindred 
or blood, and have had anything to do 
with putting the man away. 

Dr. COMMINS said, so far as the 
ambiguity of the Amendment was con- 
cerned, that might be met by the altera- 
tion of a word, making the clause to be 
“ prosecuted ” instead of ‘‘ made ;” that 
was a mere prosecuting of a claim. 
There might be some relations, next-of- 
in, going as far as those of Baillie 
Nichol Jarvie to the 32nd degree, and 
that he counted very near. Some limit 
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must be made, and without it there was 
a dangerous element in the clause. It 
was known that in a good number of 
agrarian offences in Ireland they had 
arisen out of family quarrels, in which 
blood was shed ; and this clause would 
put a premium on such offences as there 
had been in Louth, in Leitrim, and in 
Cork, where men had murdered others 
to get possession of a farm. Under this 
clause they would not only get posses- 
sion of the coveted farm, but would get 
the benefit of the tax levied on the 
neighbourhood for the murder. As the 
Home Secretary had promised to consi- 
der it, it was not necessary to do more 
than to suggest the direction in which 
the limitation should be made. The 
limitations should be such as came very 
near the limitations in Lord Campbell’s 
Act. That was the only practical work- 
able one. There must be a pecuniary 
loss to the person making the claim, not 
merely relationship, so that there should 
be some sort of guarantee against any 
complicity of the claimant with the crime. 

Mr. HEALY, in withdrawing his 
Amendment, pointed out to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son) that an argument such as he had 
used would cut both ways. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
Amendment would leave the man with- 
out a relative powerless, and with no 
protection against murder; but, on the 
other hand, to put, he might almost say, 
a price on a man’s head, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman desired, in 
a case where a man had no near kin, 
would be almost a danger to him, for 
some of his remote relations trying to 
profit by his death, as had been often 
known to happen in connection with In- 
surance Companies, might murder the 
man. The Irish landlords were not the 
angelic class as to be entirely free from 
temptations. 

Mr. WARTON said, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, he wished 
to make one suggestion. There might 
be a man standing in relationship to the 
murdered man, but not connected with 
him by ties of affinity. A creditor might 
take out letters of administration, and 
he might have a certain interest, for he 
would be paid on the death of the man. 
Might not a representative mean a 
creditor ? 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. SEXTON desired to move the 
Amendment standing in the name of 
his hon. Friend the Member for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond), which was to 
omit all the words subsequent to the 
word “injured,” in line 27. The effect 
would be that the application to the 
Court or tribunal would not be made by 
the Crown Solicitor, or any person au- 
thorized by the Lord Lieutenant, but by 
the representative or next-of-kin of the 
person murdered. In the case of a per- 
son maimed or injured, it was obvious 
he might make his claim on his own be- 
half. Now, he had heard the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman say that persons 
having a beneficial interest in claims of 
this kind should be protected; and, 
really, he pushed the point too far. He 
did not apprehend any such thing as 
that the presentation of claims would 
threaten anyone with danger ; but there 
might be a point of difference there. 
But in the case of a man injured, every- 
one would know that if the charge was 
levied the man injured had made a 
claim, and that the money would go to 
him; and he might as well make the 
claim as make it through a Crown Soli- 
citor, for if there were persons so fero- 
cious and so evil-minded as to make an 
attempt on the life of the man, they 
would be equally well-informed whether 
he made the claim himself, or by a 
Crown Solicitor, so that nothing would 
be gained by this vicarious application. 
And, in the case of next-of-kin, where a 
murdered person had near relatives, it 
would be equally apparent that the 
claim was made for their benefit. If 
the evils of poverty were to be prevented 
by means of an income, they might as 
well raise it themselves, for everyone in 
the district, every ratepayer, would know 
that the claim was for the benefit of the 
widow, the son, or the daughter of the 
victim. In some cases, where distant 
relatives claimed, they might be 
saved from undue prominence; but he 
argued generally that this vicarious, 
roundabout, clumsy method of making 
claims was unnecessary, and would not 
have the effect for which it was intended. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
27, to leave out from the word ‘‘in- 
jured,” to end of Clause.—( Hr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause,”’ 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, 
this power of making applications by 
the Crown Solicitor, or by any person 
authorized by the Lord Lieutenant, was 
deliberately copied from the Act of 1870 
for obvious reasons. The person suffer- 
ing the injury might be still under the 
terrorism that had led to the outrage, 
and this terrorism might be exercised to 
prevent him making his application at 
all. But if the application was made on 
his behalf, and he got the money, it 
would be a totally different thing. He 
had read the other day a distressing 
story of an unfortunate farmer who was 
shot in his own house; but though his 
assailants were perfectly well known to 
him, he was under such a terror that he 
dared not state who they were. That 
was a condition of things that would 
make it impossible in many cases for 
the sufferers to make their claim; and 
this provision gave them protection, for 
the claim would be made on behalf of 
the man, and he would get the money 
without any action in the matter being 
taken by himself. It was a necessary 
provision, and it could not be parted 
with. 

Mr. SEXTON said, in such an in- 
stance of a farmer shot by a party visit- 
ing his house not daring to make his 
claim, it was inevitable that inquiry 
would be instituted ; and if this farmer 
went into Court and gave evidence, and 
afterwards got the money, was he not, 
to all intents and purposes, in the same 
position? Making the claim was a for- 
mal matter, but his position with respect 
to evil-doers would be just the same. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
no, he would not be, and the money, at 
all events, would be levied. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 28, after the word “ Lieu- 
tenant,’’ to insert the words—“ Provided, That 
every claim made under this section shall state 
the name or names, and address or addresses, 
of the person or persons on whose behalf it is 
made, the nature of the claim, and the amount 
claimed.”’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought this 
was so very reasonable an Amendment 
that the Government could not object 
to it. But to meet any objection there 
might be, perhaps he might be allowed 
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to suggest that, as the Government had 
eed on various points to introduce on 
Report a provision that various matters 
should be dealt with ‘‘ in the prescribed 
form,” they would include this also, and 
provide that applications should be made 
in the prescribed form. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT assented 
to the suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 28, at end, to add the fol- 
lowing sub-section :—‘‘ No compensation shall 
be awarded under this section in any case in 
which the claimant has recovered, or might with 
due diligence have recovered, damages by action 
at law or otherwise, in respect of the subject 
matter of his claim.””—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought this 
also was a very reasonable Amendment. 
It was simply to say that if a man by 
civil action could obtain compensation, 
then he should proceed in that way be- 
fore he could come upon the unfortunate 
ratepayers. It was a reasonable pro- 
posal, which, no doubt, the Government 
would be glad to accept. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he could not accept it. If a man had 
already recovered damages it would not 
be a case in which the Lord Lieutenant 
would take action; if he had not taken 
action, the Lord Lieutenant would act on 
his own discretion. If he had brought 
his action, and recovered damages, the 
Lord Lieutenant would not give him 
compensation twice over. 

Mr. HEALY asked, was there any 
ae impossibility that prevented 
this ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
plied, no; but, naturally and neces- 
sarily, discretion would be exercised. 

Mr. HEALY then supposed there 
would be a guarantee that a man would 
proceed for recovery in a legal way where 
such was open. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he did not intend 
to move his Amendment now, but the 
Committee would remember that earlier 
in the evening they had a conversation 
in reference to the retrospective effect of 


the clause, and he hoped that time would | Duckham, T. 
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be given to consider it when the end of 
Clause 17 was reached. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


The Committee divided :— 


The Tellers appeared at the Table and 
conferred with the Chairman. 


Toe CHAIRMAN directed the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms to clear the ‘‘ No” Lobby. 


The Serjeant-at- Arms, having reported 
the Lobby clear, Sir Watrer B. Bart- 
TELOT appeared at the Table, and Lord 
Ricuarp Grosvenor (Teller) reported 
that the hon. and gallant Member was 
in the Lobby when the division was 
called. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Did the hon. and 
gallant Baronet hear the Question put? 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
plied that he had not heard it. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
that Clause 16, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill. As the hon. and gallant 
Member was in the Lobby with the 
‘*Noes,”’ his vote must be counted with 
the ‘“‘ Noes.” 


Ayes 113; Noes 34: Majority 79. 


AYES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. Duff, R. W. 
Armitstead, G. Ecroyd, W. F. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 


Aylmer, J. E. F. Evans, T. W. 

Balfour, J. B. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Baring, T. C. Fawcett, rt; hon. H. 
Barnes, A. Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Bass, Sir A. Finch, G. H. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. Fowler, R. N. 
Borlase, W. C. Fry, T. 


Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, Sir T. 

Brise, Colonel R. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 

Bryce, J. 

Buszard, M. C. 

Campbell, J. A. 

Campbell -Bannerman, 
H 


Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holland, Sir H, T. 
Hollond, J. R. 


Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Coddington, W. 

Cotes, C. C. 


Courtney, L. H. Holms, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. Holms, W. 

Creyke, R Howard, E. 8. 

Cropper, J. James, CO, 

Davey, H. Jardine, R. 

Davies, R. Johnson, W. M. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. Jones-Parry, L. 

| Douglas, A. Akers- Kennard, Col. E. H. 

Kinnear, J. 
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Leake, R. Roberts, J. 
Leatham, W. H. Samuelson, H. 
Lee, H. Scott, M. D. 
Leeman, J. J. Shield, H. 
Lefevre, rt.hn.G.J.S. Simon, Serjeant J. 
Leigh, R. Stanley, E. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount Summers, W. 
Loder, R. Tavistock, Marquess of 
Lubbock, Sir J. Tillett, J. H. 
Mackie, R. B. Tottenham, A. L. 


Mackintosh, C. F. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Monk, C. J. 


Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warton, C. N. 


Moreton, Lord Waugh, E. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G.O. Whitley, E. 
Morley, A. Williams, 8S. C. E. 
Morley, 8. Willis, W. 
Murray, C. J. Wills, W. H. 
Paget, T. T. Wilson, I. 
Parker, C. S. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Pease, A. Woodall, W. 
Peddie, J. D. 


Porter, A. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Richardson, T. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Biggar, J. G. O’Brien, Sir P. 
Byrne, G. M. O’Connor, T. P. 
Callan, P. O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


Colthurst, Col. D. La T. 


The 
Commins, A O’ Kelly, J. 


Corbet, W. J. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Dillon, J. O’Shea, W. H. 
Gill, H. J. O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Gray, E. D. Parnell, C. S. 
Healy, T. M. Sexton, T. 
Labouchere, H. Sheil, E. 

Lawson, Sir W. Sullivan, T. D. 
Leahy, J. Synan, E. J. 
Leamy, E. Thompson, T, C. 
M‘Carthy, J. 

M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. TELLERS. 
Martin, P. Power, R. 
Marum, E. M. Redmond, J. E. 


Molloy, B. C. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR invited an ex- 
pression of opinion which might influ- 
ence arrangements for the morrow. In 
the opinion of the Government, had the 
— made substantial progress or 
not 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, as 
the hon. Member asked his opinion, his 
views of substantial progress were very 
different from those of the hon. Member. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, would the House 
commence its Sitting to-morrow at 4 or 
at 2 o'clock ? 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, at 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. CALLAN, in anticipation of an 
all-night Sitting, hoped that means would 
be provided for allowing Catholics to 
attend Divine worship, say, in the Crypt. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PARTNERSHIPS (re-committed) BILL. 


(Mr. Monk, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. Lewis Fry.) 


[ern 179.} COMMITTEE. 
[ Progress 5th June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4 (Interpretation of terms). 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY objected to 
the definition of trader in the clause, 
and moved the omission of the words 
from ‘‘ trader,” in line 15, to the word 
‘¢ Act,’”’ in line 16, inclusive. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not agree to the Amendment without 
some further explanation. There was 
another reference to these words in 
Clause 26; and he understood his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to omit 
that clause; but it seemed to him a 
most important part of the Bill. He 
could not conceive that a Bill intended 
to consolidate the Law of Partnership 
could omit all reference to those im- 
portant powers of partnerships contained 
in Clause 26. He would agree to a 
compromise in regard to the Schedules; 
but he thought the object would be 
better met by an alternative definition. 
He would suggest that traders should 
be defined to be all persons that were 
defined as traders under the Bankruptcy 
Law in force. As his hon. and learned 
Friend knew, the Government—as other 
Governments had—indulged in the hope 
of effecting an amendment of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law, and Amendments then made 
might alter the definition of trader ; and 
it was very desirable that the Law of 
Partnerships should be consistent with 
the Bankruptcy Law. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he could 
not agree to this, and argued that there 
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was no definition of trading in the clause, 
so far as partnership was concerned. It 
was quite true that there were certain 
things done which, in a popular sense, 
were said to be acts by which partners 
might bind themselves; but when exa- 
mined they would be found to be only 
particular examples of a larger principle 
which was correctly stated in Clause 24. 
It might be well enough to insert it in a 
handbook for beginners; but it was not 
a scientific definition such as should be 
inserted in an Act of Parliament. It 
was quite sufficient to say that the act 
of any partner, an act usually done in 
the carrying on of the business, should 
bind the partners. If the business car- 
ried on was of such a character that it 
was usual or necessary that a bill of ex- 
change should be drawn or accepted, it 
would be understood that one partner 
bound the firm by such ; but by no par- 
ticular example could a man be under- 
stood to be a trader or not. The defini- 
tion did not include a farmer, but it did 
an auctioneer, who could bind his part- 
ner, while a farmer could not; but one 
would think that a bill of exchange 
would be as likely to be used in the one 
business as in the other. They could 
not get any definition of a trader that 
was perfect. In the first place, some 
businesses were trading firms in one re- 
spect and not in another; for instance, 
two medical men, who were also apothe- 
caries, in one point of view they would 
be traders and in another they would 
not. And, then, take another instance ; 
from time to time new trades arose, as 
necessity called them into existence— 
electricity, telephones, the electric light, 
came into use; and there would be 
manufactures of all kinds of things that 
would not come under any definition. 
The only scientific way of dealing with 
this was to leave out traders and trading 
partnerships, and to rely on the state- 
ment of general principle contained in 
Clause 24. 

Mr. MONK said, he was willing to 
accept this Amendment, for he con- 
sidered that the definition which had 
been copied from the Bankruptcy Act 
was not altogether a satisfactory one. 
He would even go further, and admit 
that Clause 26 was not absolutely neces- 
sary in a Consolidation Bill. It was 
doubtless drawn in accordance with the 
law as it stood at present; but still 
Clause 24, as had been stated, fully sup- 
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plied all that was required. Under the 
circumstances, he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would not think it necessary to 
oppose this omission. 


Question put, and megatived. 


Amendment proposed, in line 17, to 
leave out from ‘‘ trading partnership,” 
to ‘‘ traders,’’ in line 18. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 
Clause 6 (Partnership defined). 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he had 
Amendments to this clause, one to strike 
out the clause altogether, and another 
to omit Sub-section 2. In the first place, 
he would propose to strike out Sub- 
section 2. This either contained a truism 
or it was unsound. If it meant that 
every partnership contract was to be 
construed according to the true meaning 
in which it was made, having regard to 
the relations existing between the par- 
ties, then it was a truism, and equally 
applicable to all contracts as well as 
partnership contracts. There was no 
difference in them that he was aware of. 
But if, as he could not help thinking, 
it should be construed that it meant 
that there was some speciality in part- 
nership contracts, then it was unsound 
and mischievous. It was clearly not 
necessary, because if it was true it was 
part of the Law of Contract, and not of 
the Law of Partnership ; it merely put a 
construction on contracts generally. As 
it stood it was very much calculated to 
mislead. He could not help thinking 
that the uninstructed mind would be 
much misled by reading this, and that it 
would induce attempts to introduce evi- 
dence of extraneous facts for putting 
some different meaning on the true 
meaning of partnership contracts. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, to leave out Sub-section (2).—(2r. 
Horace Davey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MONK admitted there was a 
great deal of force in what had been 
said, especially about the uncertainty in 
the sub-section. He believed it was 
rather calculated to mislead, and there- 
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fore he would agree to its omission ; but 
as to the clause he would have some- 
thing further to say. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY moved that 
the clause be omitted, on the ground 
that they ought not, in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to attempt to give a definition of 
partnership unless they were able to be 
successful in giving the correct one. 
The best authority on the Law of Part- 
nership, Lord Justice Lindley, stated in 
his book, which was acknowledged the 
first text-book on the subject, that there 
were 15 definitions of what was a part- 
nership, all of which he rejected; and 
then he said he would not give one of 
his own. Now, if in the first text-book 
on the law the editor, a learned Judge, 
found it impossible to give a correct 
definition. it was, he thought, rather bold 
for the House of Commons to attempt 
todoso. But that was notall. The defi- 
nition was plainly incorrect ; and it must 
be obvious it was so, for it required six 
sections afterwards to say what was not 
a partnership. A definition that re- 
quired six qualifications was plainly not 
a correct one. He would not press this 
if it were likely to be of use to anybody 
at all, but he did not see that there was 
anything to be gained by retaining the 
definition of partnership in the Bill. 
Although it was difficult to find it in lan- 
guage, it was easy to put it in language 
that would mislead ; but still there was 
no real difficulty in understanding what 
a partnership was. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 6.—(Jfr. Horace Davey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 6 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MONK said, he was sorry he 
could not agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend here. He had referred to what 
was acknowledged to be the first text- 
book on the Law of Partnership, and in 
that book, he said, Lord Justice Lindley 
declined to define a partnership ; but he 
Ve: Monk) was entitled to say that Lord 

ustice Lindley had approved of this 
definition, and it had received his sanc- 
tion as a proper definition at law. When 
they reached a subsequent clause de- 
fining what was not a partnership, he 
should be prepared to defend that por- 
tion of the Bill. 


dr. Monk 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present,—Committee counted, and 
40 Members not being present : 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair: 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present : 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock, 


ene 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 30th June, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsutc Briuts—First Reading— 
Highway Rates and Expenditure * (173). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 5) * (162). 

Select Committee — Report — Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders * (125). 

Committee — Justices’ Jurisdiction (112-172); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No.9)* 

147). 

Ps! SR Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 11) * (152). 

Report—-Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) * 
(149). 

Third Reading — Lunacy Regulation Amend- 
ment * (160); Local Government Provisional 
Order (No. 8) * (146), and passed. 


JUSTICES’ J URISDICTION BILL. 
(The Lord Bramwell.) 
(No. 112.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clause 1 (Repeal of 5 & 6 Vic., c. 
88, so far as relates to trial of certain 
offences at quarter sessions. ) 


Eart COWPER, who had the follow- 
ing Amendment upon the Paper :— 

In page 1, line 10, after ‘‘ recorder,” add, 
“‘or with stealing records, bills, or documents 
relating to real estate, and persons charged with 
offences as fraudulent agents, trustees, or 
bankers; or persons charged with bigamy,”’ 
said, that anyone acquainted with the 
proceedings of Assizes must be aware 
of the great waste of power which there 
took place by the trial of simple cases, in 
which the punishment was, at most, two 
or three months’ imprisonment. On the 
other hand, Justices at Quarter Sessions 
now tried many very grave offences, which 
required very considerable skill to deal 
with, and which involved very severe 
penalties. He believed that the manner 
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in which magistrates had conducted 
these complicated cases had been such 
as, on the whole, to command the con- 
fidence of the country. It should also 
be remembered that the ultimate de- 
cision in all these cases rested with a 
jury. With very great deference to the 
opinion of the noble and learned Lord 
who was in charge of the Bill, he ven- 
tured to think that some amendment of 
the Bill, ina certain direction, would be 
desirable. He had, therefore, placed on 
the Paper an Amendment, which he had 
intended to move, providing that cases 
of stealing documents relating to real 
estates, and various other cases, should 
be placed within the jurisdiction of 
magistrates. 

Tur Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommitreEs) said, he would point 
out to the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Cowper) that the Amendment he re- 
ferred to was to be made in the Preamble 
of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or POWIS, in moving an 
Amendment for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the crime of burglary accompanied 
with violence being tried at Quarter 
Sessions, said, he thought that the 
criterion of the heinousness of burglary 
was whether or not it was accompanied 
by violence— 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 20, 
after ‘‘ burglary,” insert ‘‘if unaccom- 
panied by violence.” — (Zhe Lari of 
Powis.) 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, that he 
could not accept the Amendment of the 
noble Earl. He thought that they must 
trust to the discretion of magistrates, in 
cases of that character, as to whether 
they committed to Sessions or Assizes. 
Practical inconvenience, moreover, would 
arise from the adoption of the proposed 
Amendment, because, if a case were 
committed to Quarter Sessions, no evi- 
dence of violence having been given be- 
fore the committing magistrate, and it 
should turn out at the trial that violence 
had been used, the prisoner would be 
entitled to his acquittal for want of 
jurisdiction. He would, therefore, ask 
their Lordships not to agree to the 
Amendment. It was not his intention, 
however, that cases which were accom- 
panied by personal violence should be 
sent to the Sessions. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, 
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Lorp BRAMWELL then moved to 
omit from the clause the provisions 
giving jurisdiction to Courts of Quarter 
Session in cases of forgery. The noble 
and learned Lord said, he did not take 
that course because he thought no 
such cases should be tried at Quarter 
Sessions, for some cases of forgery and 
false pretences came very near each 
other. But the proposition to confer 
jurisdiction on Quarter Sessions with 
regard to forgery had alarmed a good 
many persons, and it was thought that 
cases of difficulty might arise which it 
would be improper for Sessions to try. 
Therefore, he proposed to leave them 
out of the Bill. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to, with Amendments. 


Clause 3 (Public prosecutor in certain 
cases may order trial at assizes or 
Central Criminal Court). 


Amendments made. 


Lorp BRAMWELL moved to add a 
Proviso to the clause, to the effect that 
no person who should be tried at Quarter 
Sessions for burglary should be sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for any period 
exceeding ten years. The noble and 
learned Lord stated that, though not 
himself thinking that it was essential, 
he adopted it in deference to the opinion 
of a learned Friend. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, at end 
of clause, to add— 

“ Provided, That no person who shall be so 
tried shall be subject or sentenced to any period 
of penal servitude exceeding ten years.” —(The 
Lord Bramwell.) 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
hoped their Lordships would not accept 
the Amendment, as the Quarter Sessions 
had now jurisdiction to give higher sen- 
tences than 10 years. He objected to 
place this check upon the power of the 
magistrates. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would be glad if the Amendment and 
others of which he had not received any 
Notice were reserved for the Report, so 
that he might consult the authorities at 
the Home Office, who had not yet had 
time to consider the Bill. 

Eart CAIRNS said, the point was a 
simple one. A sentence of 15 years’ 
penal servitude might now be awarded 
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for burglary, and cases sent to the 
Quarter Sessions were sometimes very 
serious. They ought not to give a power 
which would be different to the general 
law in these cases. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN pointed 
out that a man might be tried for a 
burglary committed without personal 
violence, but who had been convicted on 
previous occasions of felony of a serious 
character, and sentenced already to 15 
or 20 years’ penal servitude; for such 
an offence a sentence of 10 years for a 
subsequent felony might be a wholly 
inadequate punishment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 172.) 


TUNIS—ADMINISTRATION 
JUSTICE. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move an Address for Papers and Cor- 
respondence relating to affairs in Tunis, 
said, he was induced to do so in con- 
sequence of a further development of 
the French occupation of that country, 
which, as it appeared, was now in con- 
templation, and which, if carried out, 
would materially affect the interests of 
British subjects who were resident in the 
Regency of Tunis. He alluded to the 
alleged intention on the part of the 
French Government to suppress the 
Capitulations and to abolish the Consular 
Courts in Tunis, as to which he would 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether any infor- 
mation could be given? That intention, 
although it had not as yet been openly 
declared, was, he believed, no secret at 
Tunis, or at Paris, where it was freely 
discussed in the French Press. For 
instance, he might mention a statement 
which had come under his notice, and 
which appeared in Zhe Journal des Débats, 
which said that the time had come— 

**De prendre complétement en main le gou- 
vernement intérieur de la Régence et de l’exercer 
pm les principes qui nous guident en 
Algérie.” 


Earl Cairns 


OF 
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It was argued in that journal that the 
Treaty of Kasr Essaid—the Treaty re- 
cently concluded between the Bey of 
Tunis and the French Government—was 
sufficient to effect this. Now, the 4th 
Article was as follows :— 

“The Government of the French Republic 

guarantees the execution of the Treaties at 
present existing between the Government of 
the Regency and the different European 
Powers.”’ 
This difficulty, therefore, arose. How 
could the Capitulations, which were 
based upon existing Treaties, be sup- 
pressed? But an easy solution was 
offered. An additional Convention, it 
was suggested, might be concluded with 
the Bey which would modify the Treaty 
on this point. It was also said, in the 
same paper he had referred to, that— 

‘Whatever it might cost, the French were 
engaged, by interest as well as honour, to estab- 
lish a regular Government and Administration, 
and that such a Government could not exist 
with the Capitulations.” 


The noble Earl might, perhaps, reply 
that these were unofficial statements ; 
but he (Earl De La Warr) had often 
found unofficial statements had some 
portion of truth in them; and he 
had reason to believe that. in this in- 
stance, they represented the intentions 
of the French Government, if it were 
possible to carry them out. He would 
ask their Lordships to consider for a mo- 
ment what would be the effect of this 
change. The Consular Courts estab- 
lished under the Capitulations would be 
superseded ; British subjects, as well as 
those of other European Powers, would 
be placed under French jurisdiction as 
much as they would be in any part of 
France, and matters closely affecting 
their interests in all cases of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction would be removed 
from what were now the Consular Courts 
to whatever French Court might be 
established in their stead. He could 
not but think that this was a matter 
which demanded the serious attention of 
the Government, and he hoped the noble 
Earl might be able to assure them that 
the existing Treaties and Conventions 
which established and confirmed the 
Capitulations and Consular Courts in 
Tunis would be strictly adhered to. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving for 
Papers and Correspondence. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for correspondence on the sub- 
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ject of the alleged intention of the French 
Government to snppress the capitulations and 
to abolish the consular courts in Tunis.—(The 
Earl De La Warr.) 


Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, he 
could not accede to the noble Earl’s 
Motion, for the simple reason that there 
were no Papers and Correspondence on 
this subject. The only information which 
the Government had in the matter was 
that in the Chamber of Deputies, last 
December, M. Gambetta expressed a 
wish that he might be able to introduce 
some organization of mixed tribunals in 
Tunis, but not according to the plan 
adopted in Egypt. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Army (Auziltary 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SANDWICH, who rose, 
according to Notice, to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War Questions 
respecting the Militia, said, that he did 
not give a fuller Notice because it would 
have necessitated a communication with 
the War Office. He complained, in the 
first instance, of the early age at which 
officers in the Militia had to retire, 
whereby certain officers felt themselves 
aggrieved, because they had been super- 
seded in favour of junior men, and he 
had also to bring under the notice of 
the House the way in which the honours 
were distributed, which he did not con- 
sider just towards the senior officers. 
The modern practice seemed to be to 
assimilate the Militia as much as pos- 
sible with the Army, and he objected 
very much to the amalgamation of the 
Militia with the Line. The Militia was 
an old Constitutional Force, which had 
always done its duty, and had always 
been ready to come forward when called 
for. But the effect of amalgamating a 
Militia regiment with the 60th Rifles, 
for example, was to make a kind of 
bastard battalion of the Line. They 
ought either to turn the Militia regi- 
ments into regiments of the Line alto- 
gether, or to leave them as they were, 
as he thought they ought to be left. 
He also objected to the system of depét 
centres for Militia, and to their being 
sent away to be trained with regiments 
of the Line, and hoped his noble Friend 
would arrange that Militia regiments 
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should drill in their own counties. It 
was a serious thing to take away from 
the towns near which they were in the 
habit of being drilled the money that 
used to be spent among them. He also 
thought it very objectionable to send 
men to be drilled at a considerable dis- 
tance from their own localities, at depts 
where there were, perhaps, some five or 
six officers and 70 or 80 men. That 
seemed a curious plan for keeping up 
depots. Fifty men were lately sent to 
Winchester to be drilled; they found 
about 60 atthe place, and, what with those 
required for guard and other services, 
hardly a company could be mustered for 
parade. In fact, the whole system of 
depot centres was a great mistake, to- 
gether with the system of linking bat- 
talions, the result of which was that half 
a Militia battalion was sent to one 
county and half to another. He asked, 
whether steps could not be taken to 
secure a more efficient Militia drill, by 
their own officers in their own localities, 
pointing out that the Militia was essen- 
tially a National Force, which ought to 
be under the control of its own officers, 
and not to be considered so much part 
of the Regular Army. He was glad to 
to see that some interest had been shown 
in the Militia lately by the illustrious 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief and by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
It would be for the benefit of the country 
that the Militia regiments should be 
more cared for than they had been, and 
he trusted that the War Office authori- 
ties would consider the grievances they 
had to complain of, and take more care 
in the future that they should be pro- 
perly treated. 

Tue Marquess or EXETER said, he 
could corroborate all that his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Sandwich) had said 
as to the inconvenience of sending Militia 
regiments away from their own locality 
to be trained and drilled with the troops 
of the Line. The Militia regiments were 
territorial regiments, and a consequence 
of the course pursued was that in his 
own regiment they had experienced 
great difficulty in getting recruits, be- 
cause the men objected to going long 
distances to the drill. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he had to complain that the gene- 
ral form in which the Question was put 
on the Paper was unusual and inconve- 
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making the Question more explicit was | just after recruits had been sent off to 


that the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Sandwich) was afraid that information 
would be obtained from the Departments 
concerned, so that an answer might be 
given to the Question which the noble 
Earl desired to ask. That was a re- 
markable explanation of the form of a 
Question, which form was inconvenient 
to the House itself, because many noble 
Lords took an interest in Militia ques- 
tions, and it was only fair to them that 
some indication should be given of the 
line that was going to be taken, so 
that they might be prepared to take 
art in the discussion. The noble 
arl, however, had informed him (the 
Earl of Morley) of one subject that he 
intended to mention. He had heard 
with some regret criticisms upon the dis- 
tribution of honours last year; he had 
hoped and believed it had been settled 
that it was inconvenient to discuss in 
that House the distribution of honours 
by the Crown; and it was not proper to 
insinuate that they had not been fairly 
distributed. As to the retiring of Militia 
officers, it seemed to be assumed that the 
object in view was the assimilation of the 
regulations of the Militia and those of 
the Line battalions. That was a mistake. 
The only objects were to insure that 
the officers should be thoroughly active 
and fit for service, and that there should 
be such a flow of promotion as would 
give juniors an opportunity to obtain 
field rank. He did not think they would 
experience any difficulty in gettingjuniors 
to fill the higher ranks on the retire- 
ment of the older officers; but that diffi- 
culty, if it existed at all, would not be 
lessened if officers in the higher ranks 
‘ were allowed to stay to an indefinite 
age. As to the amalgamation of the 
Militia and the Line, there did not seem 
to be any practical utility in discussin 
it on the present occasion. Answers had 
been given over and over again to criti- 
cisms on the scheme, which was adopted 
on the recommendation of a Committee 
appointed by the noble Viscount who 
represented the War Office in the late 
Government (Viscount Cranbrook), and 
carried into effect by the present Go- 
vernment. It was equally unnecessary 
at that time to discuss the system of 
territorial regiments and the object of 
that organization. No doubt the num- 
bers at the depéts must fluctuate, and 
Bedford or any other depét might be low 


The Earl of Morley 





the Line battalion. He would admit 
that the noble Earl opposite was justi- 
fied in asking for an explanation of the 
removal of regiments or parts of regi- 
ments to other than their own counties 
for training ; but, as their Lordships 
were aware, there was a very import- 
ant body of the Militia called the Mi- 
litia Reserve, numbering about 27,000, 
who were bound to join the Regular 
Army when called upon; and it was 
thought desirable, when Militia bat- 
talions and the Line battalions to which 
they were attached were within reason- 
able distance, that the experiment should 
be tried of sending detachments of Mi- 
litia Reserve men to drill with the Line 
battalion of the territorial regiment. 
That experiment had been tried last 
year in 11 cases; but no report had been 
yet received as to its result, though, so 
far from hearing any complaints about 
the system, he had heard satisfactory 
accounts of the manner in which the 
men had behaved themselves from seve- 
ral distinguished officers. On the other 
hand, he would admit that commanding 
officers had complained of recruits having 
to be sent away from their own towns to. 
be drilled. There were reports both for 
and against the present system of drilling 
Militia recruits on enrolment as com- 
pared with the old system at the gene- 
ral training of the regiment ; but the sys- 
tem had been in operation for less than 
12 months, and the Department would 
have the means of judging whether it 
was better to adhere to the present 
system, or to return to the former one. 
With regard to the recent Circular which 
had been issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief respecting the mess expenses, its 
object was, as far as possible, to dis- 
courage unnecessary waste and extra- 
vagance in the Army; and he (the Earl 
of Morley) did not think that the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Exeter), or any other commanding 
officer, need reasonably fear the penalties 
attached to a breach of that order. 
Viscount HARDINGE asked, what 
measures were being adopted in order to 
raise the second battalions of regiments 
to their proper strength, in cases where 
the first battalion was serving abroad ; 
and also, what steps were being taken 
to create a stimulus as to recruiting in 
the case of regiments which had not been 
able to raise a second battalion? He 
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must say that, in his opinion, the terri- 
torial system had not aided the recruit- 
ing of the Militia. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
had also to complain of the existing sys- 
tem. Under it he had, for the first time 
in his recollection, been unable to get his 
own battalion up to its proper strength. 
He objected to the system of drilling by 
driblets, which was inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable, both to the men and the offi- 
cers, and hoped they would return to the 
old system of drilling the regiment, be- 
cause it was utterly impossible to keep 
up their strength under the present sys- 
tem. At present, the Line was supposed 
to be recruited from the Militia; but, 
under the existing system, a man might 
be enlisted in the Militia one day, and 
the next day, before he had had a single 
day’s drill, he might be drafted into the 
Line. That was a perfect farce. It 
would also be a great advantage to ap- 
point brigadiers over several regiments, 
rather than send regiments to be drilled 
at the depot centres. If that plan were 
adopted, there would be none of the un- 
fortunate dual government of which so 
many complaints had been made, and 
as to which none of the present difficul- 
ties would have existed if the system of 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cardwell) had been carried out. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, as he 
had already stated, in reply to the noble 
Earl, when the Militia Reports for the 
year had been received, they would show 
how far the new system of drilling re- 
cruits on enrolment had succeeded, and 
whether it required any modification. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 30th June, 1882. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Birts — Committee — 
Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157]—R.P. 
[Twenty-second Night]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 

sional Orders Confirmation (West Ham, &c.)* 

[196], and passed. 


{Junz 30, 1882} 
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QUESTIONS. 


—2. 0 


STATE OF IRELAND—CRIME AND 
OUTRAGE. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If any arrests have been 
made in connection with the outrage 
perpetrated on a constabulary pen- 
sioner, named Magaghy, living near Att- 
boy, county Meath, whose house was 
entered on Sunday night by three armed 
men, who shot him in the breast; and, 
whether any further outrages have been 
reported from the same neighbourhood ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, two arrests 
have been made in connection with this 
outrage. No further outrage has been 
reported from the same neighbourhood. 

Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that on the 
19th inst. every sub-inspector of Con- 
stabulary in Ireland received from the 
Inspector General an order to have his 
men on the alert, as it was expected that 
outrages of a certain class, not specified, 
would be perpetrated on the 20th 
inst.; whether any outrages were com- 
mitted on that date; and, whether the 
Government acted upon the information 
of the special resident magistrates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I must 
respectfully decline to answer this Ques- 
tion. If any such Circular was issued, 
it was, as a matter of course, a confi- 
dential document, and any public know- 
ledge of it must have arisen through a 
grave breach of confidence. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the following report 
in the “Times” of an outrage is cor- 
rect :— 

‘On Sunday an outrage was committed at 
the house of a rent warder and gamekeeper 
named Jeremiah M‘Carthy. M‘Carthy was in 
the employment of Mr. Langford, J.P., and 
resided at a place called Rowells Langford, a 
remote district on the borders of the counties of 
Cork and Limerick. Yesterday, while the mem- 
bers of M‘Carthy’s family, with the exception 
of his daughter, were absent at Rock Chapel, 
four men entered the house with their faces 
blackened. They seized M‘Carthy’s daughter, 
gagged her, and cut offher hair. In the struggle 
her arms were cut by the sharp instrument 
employed in removing the hair. She was 
dragged outside the house, which was then set 
on fire and burnt down. The only explanation 
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of this outrage is, that M‘Carthy filled the un- 
popular post of a bailiff, and as such had en- 
deavoured to protect the interests of his em- 
ployer ;” 

and, if the above report is substantially 
true, whether any persons have been 
taken into custody ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the report 
of the outrage is correct. No arrests 
have been made. Active exertions are 
being made by the police, but they re- 
ceive no assistance from the people. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true, as reported in 
the ‘‘ Times’’ of the 26th instant, that 
two men, armed with revolvers and 
wearing masks, entered the house of 
Thomas Donnellan, near Ennis, county 
Clare, and made him swear to quit the 
employment of a local magistrate ; whe- 
ther, on the same night and in the same 
locality, two men entered the houses of 
two tenants of Mr. Stafford O’Brien, 
knocked one of them down, and made 
the other swear never again to be guilty 
of ‘‘the unpardonable sin of paying 
rent;’’ and, if so, whether anyone has 
been brought to justice for these out- 
rages ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is true 
that on the evening of June 17, two men 
armed with revolvers and wearing masks 
entered the house of Thomas Donnellan 
and warned him to leave the employ- 
ment of a local magistrate. They did 
not swear him. Donnellan said he could 
not identify the parties, and consequently 
no arrests have been made. So far as 
the Constabulary are aware, the other 
outrages referred to in the Question did 
not occur. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
CAPTAIN BARTON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Captain Barton, 
a deputy lieutenant and justice of the 
peace for the county of Fermanagh, 
has resorted to violent measures against 
Mr. Hugh M‘Intyre, Poor Law Guar- 
dian, of Cliffoney, county Sligo, in con- 
sequence of a dispute at law between 
Captain Barton and Mr. M‘Intyre re- 
specting rights of fishing in the Bunduff 
River; whether, on the 16th May last, 
Captain Barton, accompanied by a police 
constable, two soldiers, and five other 
men, went from Captain Barton’s to Mr. 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 


{COMMONS} 
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M‘Intyre’s side of the river, proceeded 
to remove a fishing shoal, the property 
of Mr. M‘Intyre, and continued to do so 
until warned by Mr. M‘Intyre that they 
were violating his legal rights; whether, 
on the 23rd May, four days after Mr. 
M‘Intyre had served summonses for tres- 
pass and damages, Captain Barton, 
accompanied by two soldiers and five 
civilians, again proceeded to remove the 
shoal and damage the fishery ; whether, 
on that occasion, Mr. M‘Intyre struck 
out of the hand of one of the civilians a 
burning coal, which he was about to 
apply to a fuse attached to a charge of 
dynamite, placed close to Mr. M‘Intyre’s 
fishing pier, and, whether, on being 
questioned, he admitted he had received 
the dynamite from Captain Barton ; whe- 
ther, a third time, on the 25th May, five 
men in Captain Barton’s employment, 
accompanied by Acting-Constable Jack- 
son, again proceeded to remove the shoal, 
and, on being remonstrated with by Mr. 
M‘Intyre, and warned of the danger of 
a violent collision between his men and 
Captain Barton’s, whether the acting- 
constable arrested Mr. M‘Intyre, brought 
him in custody two miles to the Tulla- 
ghan Police Station, and kept him there 
six hours till a magistrate came and 
ordered his release, declaring there was 
no charge against him; whether, if the 
facts be as stated, the Government will 
explain how soldiers came to be con- 
cerned in these proceedings; whether 
they will inquire into the conduct of 
Acting-Constable Jackson ; and, whether 
they will invite the Lord Chancellor 
to consider the propriety of retaining 
Captain Barton in the commission of the 
peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I must ask 
the hon. Member to be so good as to 
postpone this Question until Monday. 
My inquiries in reference to it have not 
yet concluded. 


Trish Constabulary. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
INCREASE OF COST. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state the total increase in the 
amount charged for the Irish Police 
Force for the years 1879, 1880, and 
1881, stating each year’s increase sepa- 
rately ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I assume 
that the Question of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) refers to the 
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Royal Irish Constabulary, and does not 
include the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 
In 1879 and 1880, the increase over the 
revious year in the cost of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary was £7,303. In 
1880-1 it was £83,139; in 1881-2 it 
was £125,564. I can give the figures 
for the Metropolitan Police if the hon. 
Member wishes. 


ARMY (IRELAND)—INCREASE OF 
COST. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will state the total 
increase in the amount charged for the 
Army and Army Service in Ireland for 
the years 1879, 1880, and 1881, stating 
each year’s increase separately ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), 
I have to state that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to give any return of 
expenditure on the Army and Navy 
Services in Ireland with absolute accu- 
racy. For instance, purchases are made 
in Ireland for the use of the Army in 
England, and in England for the use of 
the Army in Ireland, and it would be 
next to impossible to analyze and dis- 
tribute these payments. So, again, it is 
impossible to distribute between Great 
Britain and Ireland the Non-Effective 
Charges, such as Pensions. But, ex- 
cluding arms and accoutrements, which 
are depreciated rather than expended, 
and Non-Effective Charges, I may say 
that the following would be substan- 
tially accurate— namely, for 1878-9, 
£1,700,000; for 1879-80, £1,500,000; 
for 1880-1, £1,780,000; and for 1881-2, 
£1,800,000. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
JAMES HOLDEN. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the case of Mr. James Holden, 
at present in Kilmainham Prison, has 
yet been reconsidered ; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that all the prisoners 
from his neighbourhood have been re- 
leased, and that the district is peaceable, 
he can now recommend his discharge ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, James Hol- 
den’s case has been reconsidered; but 
His Excellency found himself unable at 
present to order his release. 
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Mr. REDMOND asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to answer the second part of 
the Question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that he had never been accustomed to 
interfere with regard to the discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true, as currently reported, 
that Resident Magistrates in the coun- 
ties of Limerick and Clare have pro- 
tested against being further subject to 
the orders of Mr. Clifford Lloyd; whe- 
ther a large number of the Irish resident 
magistrates have either tendered their 
resignations, or been invited by the Irish 
Executive to retire on pension; and, 
whether, in reorganising the stipendiary 
magistracy in Ireland, the Executive 
will endeavour to obtain the services of 
persons trained in the practice of the 
Law, and who may be reasonably ex- 
pected to be free from prejudice as be- 
tween class and class in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there is no 
truth in the report alluded to in the first 
paragraph of the Question. There has 
not been any official protests from the 
Resident Magistrates in reference to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. With regard to the se- 
cond paragraph, opportunities of retire- 
ment of the exceptionally favourable 
nature known as “terms of retirement 
on abolition of office” have been offered 
by Circular to all Resident Magistrates, 
so that His Excellency may be able, in 
the forthcoming re-organization of the 
Irish Stipendiary Magistracy, to give 
effect, so far as is consistent with the 
public interests, to the wishes of indivi- 
dual magistrates who may desire to re- 
tire. With regard to the final para- 
graph, His Excellency is desirous of ob- 
taining the services of persons trained 
in the practice of the law when such 
persons also possess other qualifications 
which are necessary for the post. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not answered the closing part 
of the Question, as to freedom from class 
prejudices. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : That, of course, 
is a most important qualification, which 
| the Lord Lieutenant will see to. 
| Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: If there were 
; no official protests in reference to Mr. 
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Clifford Lloyd, were there any unofficial 
protests ? 


After a pause— 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I suppose I 
may interpret the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s silence as an assent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: [I think it only 
fair to Mr. Clifford Lloyd to state 
that every change in a public Depart- 
ment causes a good deal of criticism by 
persons who are connected with those 
changes, and, of course, those criti- 
cisms come to the authorities. That is 
only human nature. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attention of the Constabu- 
lary authorities has been called to the 
inconvenient mode of paying Constabu- 
lary pensions, often causing men ad- 
vanced in years to travel many miles to 
receive their pensions in person; and, 
whether they would consider the advisa- 
bility of adopting the system by which 
Army pensioners are paid, by order, at 
the place in which they reside ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the rule is 
that the pensioner attends himself to re- 
ceive his pension once a-month or quar- 
ter, at his own option, at the office of 
the Sub-Inspector in whose district he 
resides. The pensions of old and infirm 
men are usually transmitted through 
the constable of the police station 
nearest to their place of residence, and 
they are thus relieved from attendance 
in person. The advisability of adopting 
the system by which Army pensioners 
are paid has been considered; but the 
conclusion arrived at was that the pre- 
sent plan is preferable in the circum- 
stances of the Constabulary. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government will distinctly 
represent to the Irish Land Commis- 
sion that it is not just or expedient 
to employ Assistant Commissioners to 
act as Judges in the localities with 
which they are or have been recently 
connected by residence, profession, or 
occupation ? 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 


{COMMO.XS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me they do not 
consider that the fact that a barrister 
has been in the habit of going on a par- 
ticular Circuit disqualifies him in any 
way from acting as an Assistant Com- 
missioner within that Circuit. With 
regard to the points of residence and 
occupation, I have been corresponding 
with the Commissioners, and when the 
correspondence has come to a result I 
will let the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman know, in order that he may have 
the opportuity of putting a Question on 
the matter. 

Mr. GIBSON inquired,.whether any 
representation would be made in refer- 
ence to those Assistant Commissioners, 
who would be returning to their profes- 
sional practice in the districts they were 
now operating in after a few months? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
would submit the letter containing the 
Land Commissioners’ opinions on that 
subject. 


THE IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
COMMISSION—THE ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, When the accounts of 
the Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sion for 1881, with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon, 
will be presented to Parliament, as re- 
quired by ‘The Irish Church Aet, 
1869?” 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, as I recently 
stated, in reply to a Question put by the 
hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. Mul- 
holland), the accounts of the Fund are 
now made up to the 3lst of March, and 
the Auditor’s Report is not yet due. I 
am informed that the accounts to the 31st 
of March, 1882, were forwarded by the 
Land Commission to the Audit Office on 
Tuesday, the 27th instant, three days be- 
fore they were due. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: On what au- 
thority has that change been effected ? 
The Statute requires that the accounts 
be made up to 31st December. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The change was 
made before my time at the Treasury ; 
but I understand it was made in accord- 
ance with an understanding come to last 
year. I will, however, inquire more 
precisely. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: I will call atten- 
| tion to the subject again on Monday. 
| 
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METROPOLIS—THE PARKS—THE EN- 
CLOSURE AT YORK GATE, REGENT’S 
PARK. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, by 
virtue of 24 and 25 Vic. c. 42, the plot 
of land in Regent’s Park extending 
from York Gate to Hanover Gate, 
amounting to about thirteen acres, 
has passed under the control of the 
First Commissioner of Public Works; 
if he can state what legal rights remain 
by which this ground remains enclosed ; 
and, whether, if they are no longer in 
existence, he would exercise his right of 
throwing the enclosure open for the ad- 
vantage of the dense population of the 
neighbourhood ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 13 
acres to which my hon. Friend refers are 
under the control of the Commissioners 
of Works, but by virtue of another Act 
of Parliament than that mentioned in 
the Question—namely, the 14 & 15 Vict. 
e.42. This land has never been thrown 
open to the public as a part of Regent’s 
Park, but has been reserved for the use 
of the householders in the neighbour- 
hood on payment of a fee of one or two 
guineas a-year. My Predecessor, Mr. 
Adam, was very anxious to throw open 
this land to the public ; but the occupiers 
of the adjoining houses under lease from 
the Crown objected. They were sup- 
ported in their objections by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests; and 
the Treasury, to whom the matter was 
referred, held that the occupiers of these 
houses had a claim to the reservation of 
this land for their use, in the same man- 
ner as had always been the case from the 
time when their leases were granted to 
them. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked whether 
they were to understand that the adjoin- 
ing householders had an absolute laa 
right to this land ? 

Ma. SHAW LEFEVRE: I very much 
doubt, Sir, whether they have an abso- 
lute legal right, for nothing is men- 
tioned in the leases about it. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether they 
were to understand from the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman that this right 
was to be held in perpetuity to the house- 
holders ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Not in per- 
petuity, but only during the term of the 
eases. 
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Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will recom- 
mend the Irish landlords to be as scru- 
pulous about evictions as the Crown ap- 
pears to be in this matter? [‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has interposed with a Question which is 
not germane to that before the House. 
Such a proceeding is very irregular, and 
I am bound to take notive of it. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether any suggestions have 
been made by the members of the 
Irish Land Commission, or any of them, 
to the Irish Government, as to the mode 
in which, and persons by and before 
whom, the preliminary conditions re- 
quired to entitle tenants to the benefits 
of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill 
ought to be proved, so as to secure the 
speedy exercise of the powers proposed 
to be given; would he have any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the House 
such suggestions; and, would there be 
any serious difficulty in obtaining from 
the Land Commission the rules and forms 
under which they propose to exercise the 
powers proposed to be given to them by 
the Bill, so that such rules and forms be 
added by way of Schedules to the Bill? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, any sugges- 
tions such as those alluded to in the 
Question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber must, as a matter of course, have 
been made for the private use and infor- 
mation of the Government, and, on prin- 
ciple, I should decline to assent to their 
production. In the present stage of the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, the Re- 
turn asked for in the final para 4 = 
of the Question could not possibly be 
given. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
MR. PATRICK NEILON. 


Mn. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Patrick Neilon, of Gurles- 
mine, county Sligo, has been for several 
months, and is still in custody under 
the Coercion Act, on a charge of inciting 
to intimidation, and whether he is not 
one of the class of suspects referred to 
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by the Prime Minister on the 2nd of 
May as not being suspected of personal 
association with crime; whether during 
the prolonged absence of Mr. Neilon 
from home, there being no one but his 
wife to direct the cultivation of his farm, 
a few days, while some workmen on the 
farm were moulding potatoes and sowing 
turf, Constable Warnock, of the Aclare 
Police Station, went to the wife of one 
of the labourers, Michael Freeman, and 
threatened to arrest him, and whether 
Constable Warnock and the sub-con- 
stables mounted a wall near Mr. Neilon’s 
farm and scrutinised the workmen ; and, 
whetherthere isany reason for the further 
detention of Mr. Patrick Neilon ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Patrick 
Neilon is still detained on reasonable 
suspicion of inciting persons not to pay 
rents. His Excellency had his case re- 
cently under consideration, and decided 
to detain the prisoner for the present. 
He is now about to consider the case 
again, with a view of determining whe- 
ther there are any grounds for altering 
that decision. With regard to the re- 
mainder of the Question, I am informed 
that notices were posted up at Aclare on 
the 18th instant, calling on the people 
to assemble in their strength on the 20th 
to mould Neilon’s potatoes, and cut his 
turf. Three members of the Constabu- 
lary attended, but did not interfere in 
any way with the workmen, nor did they 
threaten to arrest Freeman. They did 
rest on a wall at the place for some 
time. 


POST OFFICE—THE LETTER 
CARRIERS. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. Bia- 
gar) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, When he will be in a position to 


make an announcement respecting the. 


case of the letter carriers of the United 
Kingdom; and, what is the cause of the 
long continued delay in arriving at a 
decision as to their claims ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, I have more 
than once explained that this is a matter 
of much detail, which necessarily occu- 
pies a considerable space of time; but 
we are now on the eve, as I believe, of 
settling it. At present there are only 
one or two small questions remaining, 
as to which the Treasury are awaiting a 
communication from the Postmaster Ge- 
neral on the subject. 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—CASE OF 
JAMES BUTLER AND THE SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE, WITNEY, 
OXON. 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
having regard to his statement that 
schools should be opened to children on 
just and reasonable conditions, and that 
the School Attendance Committee and 
the Magistrates at Witney have decided 
that James Butler is not entitled to plead 
poverty asaclaim for the payment of 
school fees for his children on the same 
scale as that of an ordinary agricultural 
labourer, and as the School Attendance 
Committee and the Magistrates have 
come to such a decision entirely apart 
from any wrongful proceedings on the 
part of the school managers, the Educa- 
tion Department will, in reliance upon 
the justice of the decision of the local 
authorities, and with the object of giv- 
ing them a legitimate support, review 
their determination to withdraw the 
grant if the children of James Butler 
are not admitted to the school on pay- 
ment of the lowest fees? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I cannot ex- 
clude from the consideration of this case 
the conduct of the school managers and 
all the attendant circumstances. The 
children of James Butler were admitted 
to Ramsden National School at the or- 
dinary fees, and because the parents 
objected to their cleansing the school 
out of school- hours the fees were 
doubled. When James Butler objected 
to pay a double fee, which was exacted 
as a fine, his children were refused ad- 
mission to the school, and he was twice 
prosecuted for neglect, although he sent 
them regularly with their fees in their 
hand. At the first prosecution, the case 
was dismissed ; but, on the second occa- 
sion, the magistrates decided that the 
parent could afford to pay the double 
fee. He appealed to the Department 
against the treatment to which he had 
been subjected, and we hold that the 
double fee ought not to have been 
charged, that the children ought not to 
have been refused, and that the prose- 
cutions were vexatious and unnecessary. 
It is not needful for a parent to plead 
poverty when he pays the full fees of 
the school; and no extra fee was de- 
manded, or would, in our opinion, have 
been imposed, if the parent had con- 
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sented to his children cleansing the 
school. Under these circumstances, I 
conceive it is my duty to adhere to the 
decision of the Department, and to re- 
quire the children to be reinstated at the 
original fee. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CO. GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. OCONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statementin the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Standard,” that 250 ejectment de- 
crees have been obtained against small 
tenants on the estates of several land- 
lords at the current Oughterard Sessions; 
that, should these decrees be carried out, 
2,000 people will be left homeless ; and, 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
pose any means for meeting this emer- 
gency ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the state- 
ment in the newspaper is, I am glad to 
say, much beyond the mark. Theclerk 
of the peace for the County Galway in- 
forms me that there were but 59 decrees 
obtained at the Oughterard Sessions 
affecting 445 persons. In one of these 
proceedings have been stayed under the 
13th section of the Land Act. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RETURN OF 
MURDERS, &c. 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will, as soon as possible, lay 
pe the Table of the House a Return 
of the murders, attempts at murder, 
and outrages which have occurred in 
Ireland during this month (June) ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the usual 
monthly Return of agrarian outrages 
reported to the Inspector General of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in the month 
of June will be presented to the House 
the moment it can be got ready in a 
complete form on the termination of the 
month. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—JAMES CALLA- 
GHAN (CASTLEREA UNION). 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Mr. James 
Callaghan, late master baker in the 
Castlerea Union Workhouse, applied to 
be superannuated while in the service of 
the union ; whether it is true that notice 
was duly taken of the application by the 
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Board of Guardians, and a motion on 
the subject made before Mr. Callaghan 
left the service of the union; whether 
the Board of Guardians voted a super- 
annuation allowance of £10 per annum 
in recompense of twenty-four years of 
faithful service ; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in refusing to sanction 
this allowance, decided on the merits of 
the case or on a mere technicality; and, 
whether Mr. Callaghan had failed to do 
any act, or did any act, which in equity 
deprived him of a claim to superan- 
nuation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, James 
Callaghan’s services were dispensed with 
by the Guardians of the Castlerea Union 
in April, 1876. A notice of motion that 
he be granted a superannuation allow- 
ance was given at the time by one of 
the Guardians, but was subsequently 
withdrawn, and the Guardians did not 
vote him any superannuation allowance. 
In January, 1881, after an interval of 
four years and eight months, the Guar- 
dians proposed to grant him a superan- 
nuation allowance; but the Local Go- 
vernment Board were advised that they 
could not, after such a lapse of time, 
legally give their consent. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
man was not entitled in equity to this 
pension? The man persisted in his 
claim, and it was owing to the action of 
others that the technicality arose. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, if 
the hon. Member wrote him a private 
letter stating the case, he would put that 
view before the Board. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—MR. 
THOMAS MEEK, SUB-COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Thomas Meek, who 
has been recently appointed a Sub-Com- 
missioner under the Land Act, is the 
same person who was employed as ten- 
ants’ valuator before the Tyrone Sub- 
Commissioners, and whether the valua- 
tions put upon the farms by him were, 
in every instance, so palpably too low, 
that the Sub-Commissioners before whom 
he was examined disregarded his evi- 
dence, and fixed the judicial rents con- 
siderably higher; whether he has given 
any assurance that his decisions will not 
be in accordance with the views on which 
such estimates were based; and, whe- 
ther a very large proportion of the de- 
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cisions of the Sub-Commission of which 
he is a member are being. appealed 
against by the landlords ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners have forwarded to me a 
letter from Mr. Meek, in which he states 
that, while there was a material differ- 
ence between his valuations and the 
judicial rents fixed, it should be borne 
in mind that the lands about which he 
gave evidence were of a cold, heavy 
nature, and belonged to a class which, 
he considered, had depreciated more in 
value than lighter soils. Mr. Meek is 
only one of three Sub-Commissioners, 
and is not alone responsible for the de- 
cisions of the Sub-Commission. Up to 
the 28th of June 318 cases had been 
decided by this Sub-Commission, and 
against these decisions 104 appeals, all 
from landlords, have been lodged. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to know 
if Mr. Meek had been employed as the 
tenants’ valuator before his appoint- 
ment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said he 
had been. 

Mr. DILLON gave Notice, in conse- 
quence of this Question having been 
asked, that at an early date he would 
ask how many agents and landlords’ 
valuators had been appointed ? 

Mr. WARTON (for Lord Artuur 
Hr11) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord’ Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. Thomas Meek, now a Sub-commis- 
sioner under the Land Act, was employed 
by some of the tenants on Colonel the 
honourable Stuart Knox’s estate to value 
their farms and give evidence on the 
hearing of their applications to fix a 
judicial rent; whether all these farms 
were let at or under the Government 
valuations, at an aggregate rent of 
£75 158., whereas Mr. Meek’s valuation 
of same was £51 12s. 2d.; and, whether 
his estimate was discarded by the Sub- 
commissioners as inadequate and unre- 
liable, and the judicial rent fixed at 
£64 148.? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have called 
for information in reference to this Ques- 
tion, but have not yet received it. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881--ARRESTS 
UNDER THE ACT. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE (for Sir 

HeErsert MaxweE Lt) asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


Mr. Tottenham 
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land, Whether it is true that three ex- 
suspects were recently arrested while 
drilling illegally with other persons by 
night in county Roscommon, as stated 
in the public journals; whether any 
security for good behaviour has been 
taken from Matthew Murphy, another 
ex-suspect, upon whom an appointment 
under the Government has been con- 
ferred since his release; what was the 
crime under suspicion of which he was 
originally confined ; and, whether there 
were grounds for considering the sus- 
picion unreasonable ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, one person 
only who had been in detention under 
the Protection Act was recently arrested 
in Roscommon under the circumstances 
mentioned in the Question. With re- 
gard to Matthew Murphy, no security 
was taken from him to be of good be- 
haviour. The Statute does not empower 
the Lord Lieutenant to require such. 
No appointment under Government has 
been conferred on him since his release, 
He held the office of sub-postmaster at 
Milford previous to his arrest, but has 
not yet resumed it. The offence on sus- 
picion of which he was arrested was 
intimidation for non-payment of rent. 
There were no grounds for considering 
the suspicion unreasonable. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
Viscount Crichton’s Committee, which 
reported in 1878, expressed the opinion 
that the present Secretary of the Board 
of Works in Ireland, after a service of 
more than forty years, was entitled to 
retire upon a pension ; whether they did 
not recommend that he should be re- 
placed by an officer who would be able 
to relieve the Commissioners of some of 
their less important duties; and, whe- 
ther the Government propose to take 
any, and, if any, what notice of the re- 
commendation; and also whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
expressions in the Report of Viscount 
Crichton’s Committee upon the Board of 
Works, Ireland :— 


‘Nothing can be further from our intention 
than to depreciate the merits of the present 
Chairman. . . It is possible, however, that after 
so long a service, rendered peculiarly arduous 
in consequence of the incomplete constitution of 
the Board, he may now feel unequal to the 
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strain which our view of the responsibilities 
would necessarily entail, so as to enable him to 
do full justice to himself as well as to the De- 

ment; and, if so, while regretting that the 

rd should be deprived of the advantage of 
his great experience, we think that he should 
be afforded an opportunity of retiring, and that 
a special pension should be secured to him; ”’ 
whether such opportunity has been af- 
forded; and, whether the Government 
propose to take any steps to secure the 
efficiency of the Board of Works in the 
directions indicated by the above-men- 
tioned Committee ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I have read 
the paragraph referred to in the Report 
of the Committee presided over by the 
noble Viscount the Member for Fer- 
managh ; but I observe that the noble 
Viscount himself dissented from it. 
With reference to these questions, I 
may say that they refer to a large 
scheme of re-organization of the Board 
of Works, and consideration of this was 
at first delayed in consequence of the 
pressure of relief operations during the 
Distress, and is now held over until we 
know something more of the working of 
the Land Commission. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the hon. Gentleman to answer the last 
two paragraphs of the Question. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
thought he had already explained that 
the two recommendations referred to 
formed part of the scheme for the re- 
organization of the Board of Works; 
but circumstances in recent years had 
not been favourable to the carrying out 
of that scheme. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Are we 
to understand that those officers who 
were years ago reported to be inefficient 
were to be indefinitely retained at the 
head of this important Department ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I demur to the 
statement of the hon. Member and to 
his conclusions. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
LUKE ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Luke Armstrong, of Tub- 
bercurry, county Sligo, has not been 
detained in prison for more than six 
months, under a warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the least of the charges 
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dealt with by the Coercion Act, namely, 
inciting to intimidation; whether Mr. 
Armstrong belongs to the class of sus- 
pects ‘‘not believed to be personally 
associated with crime,’’ whose release 
was declared by the Premier eight weeks 
ago to be an article of the policy of the 
Government; whether the Executive are 
aware that the imprisonment of Mr. 
Armstrong has left no one in charge of 
his business, in the town of Tubber- 
curry, but his only sister, a young girl, 
with the result that his lengthened ab- 
sence has caused large and increasing 
injury to his interests and prospects; 
whether the landlords and tenants in 
the Tubbercurry district have arrived at 
friendly settlements of any differences 
between them; and, whether Mr. Arm- 
strong will now be set at liberty? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Luke Arm- 
strong was arrested on the 2nd of Janu- 
ary last, and, therefore, has not yet been 
for six months in prison. He was arrested 
on reasonable suspicion of intimidation 
against the payment of rent. His case 
comes on for reconsideration on the 3rd 
proximo. 


THE LAND COURT (IRELAND)— 
EVICTED TENANTS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many tenants evicted in May-made 
application to the Land Court? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir,in the month 
of May 445 tenants were actually evicted 
throughout Ireland; 69 of these had 
made application to the Land Court, 
whose equity of redemption is running 
out. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
COMMISSIONERS AT CASTLEBAR. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, at the recent sittings of 
the Land Commissioners to hear appeals, 
at Castlebar, sixty-three cases were dis- 
posed of by them, and whether the 
aggregate judicial rent fixed by the 
Sub-Commissioners in these cases was 
£559 16s. 5d., the appeal rent £591 0s. 2d., 
whereas the valuation of same (excluding 
buildings) by the official valuer was 
£673 0s. 6d. ; whether, in the very large 
majority of these cases, the official 
valuer stated in open court that there 
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were no improvements visible; and, 
whether all the Commissioners sat on 
the hearing of these cases; and, if so, 
whether their decision was unanimous; 
if only two, which two of the three 
Commissioners formed the Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the number 
of cases disposed of at Castlebar, the 
aggregate rent fixed by the Sub-Com- 
mission, and the aggregate appeal rent 
are correctly stated in the Question of 
the hon. Member. The Land Commis- 
sioners object to giving any figures for 
statements from the reports of their 
valuers. The valuer was not present in 
Court on the occasion in question. Two 
of the Commissioners—namely, Mr. Jus- 
tice O’ Hagan and Mr. Vernon, heard the 
appeal cases at Castlebar, Mr. Litton 
being unavoidably absent. There was 
no difference of opinion between Mr. 
Justice O’ Hagan and Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked, of what 
use the valuers were in that case; and, 
on what basis it was the Commissioners 
had decided ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he was very unwilling to answer such a 
serious Question. If such Questions 
were put in the House with regard to 
the decisions of the Judges in the Equity 
Courts in England, he was sure they 
would not be answered, for the Judges 
would decidedly object to do so. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CRIME AND 
OUTRAGE IN KERRY. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has received any in- 
formation about an outrage reported 
to have been perpetrated on Saturday 
night at Ballyrue, county Kerry, when 
an ex-bailiff, named Patrick O’Sullivan, 
was dragged from his bed by two men, 
disguised, who fired several revolver 
shots at him, of which three took effect, 
one breaking his arm, and the others 
lodging in his leg and side; whether, 
since then a similar outrage has been 
committed in the same locality, a bailiff 
named Brown having been shot in the 
legs; and, whether it was true, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of the 29th, that some 
time ago a change was made in the 
regulations of the Government in con- 
sequence of which police protection was 
withdrawn from caretakers, and they 
were told that they must take care of 
themselves ? 


Mr, Tottenham 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have re- 
ceived the official report of this outrage, 
Several shots were fired at the unfortu- 
nate man, three of which took effect. 
One bullet struck his right arm, glancing 
off the bone downwards and lodging at 
the elbow. Another struck him in the 
hip, passing outwards, while a third 
passed through his leg below the calf. 
The bullet has been successfully ex- 
tracted from his arm, and the doctor 
does not consider any of the wounds 
dangerous. The local Constabulary in- 
form me that no similar outrage has 
since occurred in the locality. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER begged to repeat 
his Question which he put on Wednes- 
day—namely, Whether the man who 
was reported to be murdered on Tues- 
day night, near Tralee, was a caretaker 
in occupation of a so-called ‘ Boy- 
cotted”’ farm, and whether an attempt 
had been previously made on his life ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
had been unable to give further details 
at the time the Question was asked, as 
a magistrate was absent on leave at the 
time. The man was a caretaker, and 
had been fired at before, and if the right 
hon. Member gave him Notice he would 
give him the details. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he only re- 
ferred to the matter in connection with 
the concluding observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the authorities re- 
ported that no outrages of a similar 
character had occurred in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The local Con- 
stabulary informed me that no similar 
outrages had occurred in the locality. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
tight hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had not answered the last part of 
his Question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the last paragraph had not been added 
at the time the Question was referred to 
him. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
he could answer the Question. Itreferred 
to a matter which occurred some time 
since, when he had the honour of being 
Chief Secretary. If the noble Viscount 
would refer to the answer he (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) gave at the time, he would 
see that it was totally inconsistent with 
the statement that the caretakers were 
told that they must take care of them- 
selves, 
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Viscount FOLKESTONE: I was re- 
ferring to the statement which appeared 
in The Times of yesterday. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was un- 
able to say positively, but he had every 
reason to believe the statement to be 
incorrect. 

Mr.J. LOWTHER said, he wouldagain 
give Notice that he would ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the per- 
son murdered on Tuesday night was a 
caretaker on a so-called ‘‘ Boycotted ” 
farm, whether his life had been pre- 
viously attempted, and what special 
precautions the Government had taken 
after that attempt for his protection ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE also gare 
Notice that he would repeat his Ques- 
tion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it has been the practice 
of the Irish Government for many years 
not to appoint County Court Judges to 
sit in any Court which was comprised 
in the Circuit on which they had prac- 
tised at the Bar; whether this rule arises 
from the necessity of keeping Judges 
free from all suspicion of bias towards 
professional supporters and clients; 
whether the same considerations apply 
to the appointment of legal Assistant 
Commissioners under the Land Act; 
whether Mr. Wyllie, the Chairman of 
the Sub-Commission in Tyrone, isa mem- 
ber of the North West Circuit, which 
includes Tyrone, and whether he intends 
to resume his professional connection 
with thatcounty when his presenttwelve- 
month employment ceases ; and, whether 
he will take steps to have Mr. Wyllie 
removed to some other county, where 
he will not be exposed to embarrass- 
ment by past and future professional 
relations ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that no fixed practice has existed 
with regard to the appointments of 
County Court Judges, and three instances 
have been brought to my notice, in 
which the County Court Judges have 
been appointed to counties on their own 
Circuits. The Question with regard to 
Mr. Wyllie has been already answered 
in the House. The hon. Member will 
find the answer reported in Zhe Times of 
the | 3th instant. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)— OPENING 
OF LETTERS BY SUBORDINATES. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any precautions are taken to 
secure that letters are not opened by 
subordinates in the Irish Post Office for 
curiosity or with dishonest motives, un- 
der cover of the right to open letters 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, if the hon. 
Member will refer to the 25th section of 
the Act 1 Vict., c. 86, he will find that 
it provides against the contingency re- 
ferred to in the Question. The offence 
is by that section, a very stringent one, 
made a misdemeanour, and is punish- 
able as such. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—DEATHS FROM 
EXPOSURE AT AN EVICTION AT 
RHODE, KING’S CO. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
With reference to the death in a ruined 
stable of a child twelve months old, 
alleged to have been caused by exposure 
consequent upon eviction while suffering 
from measles, and the refusal of the 
resident magistrate to allow the evicted 
family to use a shelter hut which had 
been supplied, if he has now received 
any further information upon the sub- 
ject; what steps have been taken with 
regard to the inquest ordered by the 
coroner to be held, and the refusal or 
neglect of Sub-Inspector Caulfield to 
summon a jury, and if the inquest has 
yet been held; and, if not, why has it 
not been held, and when is it to be held; 
if the evicted family was suffering from 
measles at the time of the eviction; if 
the statement of Sub-Inspector Caul- 
field, whose conduct was in question, 
was a mere denial of the facts above 
stated, and if his statements are now 
proved to be false; if, since the above 
occurrence—viz., on the 25th instant, a 
second child of the evicted man Ka- 
vanagh, which was also alleged to be 
suffering from measles at the time of the 
eviction, has died ; if the coroner issued 
his order for an inquest, and issued forty 
summonses to be served on jurors; and 
if it was the duty of Sub-Inspector 


Caulfield to obey the orders of the coro- 
ner; if at the last named inquest Sub- 
Inspector Caulfield selected and sum- 
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moned only a portion of the number of 
the proposed jury for whom the coroner 
issued his warrant, and refused to obey 
the coroner’s orders in court; if his at- 
tention has been called to the verdict of 
the jury that— 

“The death of the child was accelerated by 


exposure and cold on the day of the eviction of 
his father and family,” &e., 


and to their rider— 


‘* We desire to record our condemnation of 
the action taken by the police in preventing 
the erection of a more fitting habitation for a 
suffering and sick family ; ” 


if the coroner stated in his summing up 
that the report on this matter previously 
furnished to him was false in almost 
every material detail; and, whether he 
will agree to an independent and impar- 
tial inquiry into all the circumstances of 
this case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the hon. 
Member for Wexford has also given 
Notice of a Question in reference to this 
case. Having seen the report of the in- 
quest on the body of the second child, I 
think Iam bound to order an inquiry 
into the matter, and I shall accordingly 
do so, and lay the report of the result 
upon the Table. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if the inquiry 
would be held before an impartial tri- 
bunal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, no doubt the 
matter was an important one, and he 
would consult with the authorities in 
Dublin and see that a proper person was 
appointed to hold the inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether these 
people would be allowed to avail them- 
selves of the huts provided for them 
now, considering that two children of 
this evicted man had died and two others 
were on the point of death? 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that the 
two men sent down by the Ladies’ Land 
League to erect the huts were sent to 
gaol for six weeks, and the family were 
obliged to take refuge in a barn, result- 
ing in the two deaths. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he could hardly imagine that at this 
moment the refusal to allow the huts to 
be erected would be persisted in. 

Mr. SEXTON hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would kindly make it clear 
to those concerned that these people 
should be allowed to occupy the 
huts. 


Mr, Molloy 
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STATE OF IRELAND—CRIMES AND 
OUTRAGES—ARRESTS. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the number of cases in which persons 
have been committed for trial on ac- 
count of the murders or more serious 
agrarian outrages reported in Treland 
during the months of April, May, and 
June, 1882, or have been summarily 
punished for minor agrarian outrages; 
and, whether, since Ist May 1882, any 
persons have been arrested and are now 
detained under ‘‘The Protection of Per- 
son and Property (Ireland) Act, 1881,” 
on suspicion of having been guilty of 
such outrages ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet only ap- 
peared this morning, and therefore I 
cannot, from the short space of time, 
give the information asked for. To ob- 
tain an answer to the first paragraph of 
the Question will necessitate a reference 
to all the County Inspectors in Ireland. 
As regards the second part of the Ques- 
tion, on the 1st of May two persons were 
arrested in the County Galway on sus- 
picion of being accessory to murder. On 
the 8th of June three men were arrested 
in the County Cavan on suspicion of 
shooting at and wounding. ‘The only 
other arrests since the lst of May are 
one for ‘‘ Boycotting” and one for a 
riot. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether any person had been 
arrested under the Protection of Person 
and Property Act of last year for having 
committed the mor eserious crimes; and, 
if not, was it because they were not sus- 
pected ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I think that 
is a Question of which I ought to have 
Notice ; but, so far as my memory serves 
me, I have no reason to believe that 
there have been any. 


EGYPT (DIPLOMACY, &c.)—LORD GRAN- 
VILLE AND M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he could explain why the 
grave discrepancies in the reported con- 
versation between Earl Granville and 
M. Challemel-Lacour, printed in Des- 
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patch 44, page 58, of the Yellow Book 
on the Affairs of Egypt, presented to the 
French Chamber, and which, as reported, 
were calculated to convey a totally erro- 
neous impression of the Egyptian policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, were 
allowed to go uncontradicted until the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was specially directed to the alleged 
utterances of Earl Granville by a ques- 
tion in Parliament, although some time 
had elapsed since the presentation of the 
Yellow Book to the French Chamber, 
and the publication of the above-men- 
tioned Despatch in the press in England 
and on the Continent ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
before replying to the hon. Member, I 
must first protest against Questions of 
this kind, which serve no public interest, 
which take up considerable time of the 
House and of the Department concerned, 
and which impede the proper conduct of 
foreign affairs. Having said thus much, 
I may state that the hon. Member is mis- 
taken in every one of the implications 
stated in his Question. The first copy of 
the Yellow Book on Egyptian Affairs 
reached the Foreign Office on Monday 
morning last, the 26th, having been des- 
patched by Lord Lyons on Sunday, his 
Lordship stating at that time he was 
quite unable to obtain more than one 
copy. It was looked through in the or- 
dinary course by the heads of the French 
and Turkish Departments, Lord Ten- 
terden and myself, and then by Lord 
Granville; and, on the following after- 
noon, immediately after reading it, Lord 
Granville gave orders for the drafting of 
the despatch to Lord Lyons which I men- 
tioned yesterday. The draft was written 
out on Tuesday afternoon, approved by 
Lord Granville on the same day; the 
despatch was written out on Wednesday, 
and forwarded to Lord Lyons on Wed- 
nesday night. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
should like to ask the hon. Baronet, 
Whether, when he had that information 
in his possession, it would not have been 
more in accordance with courtesy if he 
had given me that answer when I asked 
him before ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member, so far as I am aware, 
never put this Question before. He 
simply asked whether any answer had 
been made to the French Government, 
and I said it had immediately. 
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Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he asked whether these statements were 
correct or not ; and, of course, if the hon. 
Baronet was in possession of informa- 
tion that they were incorrect, he ought to 
have stated it. Moreover, he might say, 
although the official Papers were not in 
possession of the Foreign Office, they 
were printed in the French Figaro on 
Sunday. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I really 
must protest against the idea that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
derives his impression of French official 
Correspondence from extracts printed in 
The Figaro newspaper, and if it were 
necessary to add a single word to that 
protest, it would be that nothing but 
mere extracts did appear, and that the 
whole documents were, of course, neces- 
sary to any consideration of the subject. 
Moreover, it would have been utterly 
without precedent, and entirely contrary 
to all proper conduct of foreign affairs, 
if any representation on that subject had 
been made until the official documents 
themselves had been received. They were 
forwarded at the earliest possiblemoment, 
and when the hon. Member says he has 
already put a Question on a former occa- 
sion regarding the incorrectness of these 
statements, 1 answered that Question 
as to their incorrectness fully yester- 
day. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether a conversation between Lord 
Granville and M. Challemel-Lacour was 
recorded in a despatch to Lord Lyons, 
in accordance with the invariable cus- 
tom ; and, if so, whether that despatch 
would be included in the Papers to be 
laid on the Table ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, there was a record of a conversa- 
tion, but a very short one. There were 
three different conversations between 
Lord Granville and M. Challemel-Lacour 
within a few days of each other. The 
particular one referred to was not re- 
corded at any length; but if his hon. 
Friend would give Notice -of the Ques- 
tion he would answer it in detail. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any objection 
to lay on the Table of the House the 
Despatch containing the view taken by 
Lord Granville of the report of the con- 
versation between Lord Granville and 
M. Challemel-Lacour ? 
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Sr CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the Papers would be laid 
before Parliament, and he would ask his 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) whether 
the despatch in question could or would 
not be produced as a separate docu- 
ment? 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOTS IN 
COUNTY CLARE. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether John O’Callaghan, of Bally- 
nahinch, county Clare, was arrested, to- 
gether with two others, on a charge of 
riot and assault on 23rd June, 1881; 
whether the two others have been re- 
leased ; whether the district is quite 
peaceable ; and, whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant cannot now order O’Callaghan’s 
release ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, His Excel- 
lency’s examination into the case of 
John O’Callaghan, about whom the hon. 
Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea) has 
likewise been inquiring, has not yet 
concluded. 


EGYPT—BRITISH OCCUPATION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the military preparations of 
France and England, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will give an assurance to Par- 
liament that no joint Anglo-French nor 
British occupation of Egyptian territory 
will take place until the Sultan, who is 
Sovereign of Egypt, shall have been 
invited and shall have formally re- 
fused to check the revolutionary party, 
and to restore the status quo ante in 
Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in giving 
such an answer as I can to this Ques- 
tion, I may say that I have not in view 
the military preparations of France and 
England, with respect to which the hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, has information 
which I am unable either to affirm or 
deny. But I cannot give any assurance 
as to what will be done in the Con- 
ference. I only point the attention 
of the hon. Gentleman to the fact 


that Her Majesty’s Government have 
all along favoured intervention by the 
Sultan as Sovereign of Egypt in pre- 
ference to intervention by any other 
Power. 
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POST OFFICE— THE WEST INDIAN 
MAIL SERVICE— SUBSIDY TO THE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COM. 
PANY. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Postmaster General, If he would inform 
the House of the amount of the subsidy 
paid to the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for carrying the mails to the 
West Indies, and the amount of the net 
receipts from the Ocean postage ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the amount paid to the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company as an annual 
subsidy under contract was £80,500, and 
the amount of net receipts from the 
ocean postage was £28,000. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—PAS. 
SENGER EMIGRANTS—LEGISLATION, 


Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
aware that the United States Legisla- 
ture is at present engaged in revising 
the Laws relating to emigrant ships; 
whether it is a fact that the number of 
emigrants which may be carried in each 
ship under the proposed legislation will 
be limited only by the amount of cubic 
capacity required, without any counter- 
check as to superficial area ; whether the 
consequence of such a provision might 
not be to intensify existing evils, and, in 
the case of ships where the ’tween decks 
are unusually high, lead to great over- 
crowding ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to make any re- 
presentation to the United States Go- 
vernment on the subject ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was aware that there were two Bills 
on the subject referred to in the Ques- 
tion now under discussion in the Senate 
of the United States. He did not think 
any good purpose would be served by 
making anything in the nature of a 
formal representation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in respect to 
the proposed legislation in the Legisla- 
ture of that country; but he had, on 
behalf of the Board of Trade, called 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to the matter, and 
requested him to communicate to Mr. 
Sackville West the opinion of the Board 
of Trade that it was very desirable that 
the regulations of the two countries in 
respect to this matter should be as far 
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as possible identical, and to state that 
the British Government would be happy 
to consider any proposed amendments in 
their regulations, if such were thought 
to be desirable. 


NOTICE. 
—oi ico 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AP- 
POINTMENT OF OFFICIAL VALUERS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM: On an early day, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
farce which is being enacted in Ireland 
of appointing an official valuer, and— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
it is in accordance with the Orders and 
Regulations of this House that an hon. 
Member should give Notice of a Ques- 
tion containing expressions of opinion 
with regard to an important tribunal in 
Ireland ; and, whether the hon. Member 
who just now rose has not on previous 
occasions been reproved by you from 
the Chair for giving Notice of similar 
Questions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Should the Question 
of the hor. Member, when it is brought 
to the Table, be found out of Order, it 
would have to undergo revision. I am 
bound to say, so far as I caught the ex- 
pression of the hon. Member, that it 
would be necessary that the Question 
should undergo revision. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: It is not a 
Notice of a Question; but a Notice to 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 29 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


[ Progress 29th June. } 


| TWENTY-SECOND NIGHT. } 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


The Cuarrman of CommiTrees in the 
[3.15 p.m. 


Chair. 
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PART III. 
GENERAL PowERs. 


Clause 17 (Description of ‘ district” 
and provision as to raising charge). 

Mr. HEALY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 8, line 32, to leave out 
the word ‘‘townland.’”’ The clause, as 
it stood, provided that— 

‘‘For the purpose of the provisions of this 
Act with respect to additional constabulary in 
any district, and compensation in cases of mur- 
der, maiming, or injury, the expression ‘ dis- 
trict’ means any county, barony, townland, or 
parish or part or parts thereof respectively.” 


He (Mr. Healy) thought that a town- 
land in Ireland was much too small a 
portion of a county upon which to levy 
a charge for compensation. There were 
about 60,000 townlands in Ireland, 
and if the townland were made the 
district upon which compensation was 
to be levied where a murder had been 
committed, or maiming or injury in- 
flicted, it would be quite impossible for 
the inhabitants of the locality to bear 
the burden. He quite saw what the 
point of the Government was—namely, 
that the people of the locality should 
bear the burden, and that no one else 
should be called upon to bear it; but 
that was precisely where the case of the 
Government broke down. Ifthe people 
were too poor to pay the penalty, it 
would be useless to call upon them to 
do so. If the Government wanted this 
power of levying, it could not be very 
material, either to them or to the per- 
sons who were to receive the compensa- 
tion, whether it came out of the town- 
land, or the barony, or the county at 
large. The money was given as a so/a- 
tium for wounded feelings, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
told them last night, and it could not be 
material, where it came from. Power 
was given in the clause to levy the com- 
pensation on any county, barony, town- 
land, or parish, ‘‘or any part or parts 
thereof,” so that if the clause passed as 
it now stood, the entire fine of perhaps 
£2,000 or £3,000 might, in the end, fall 
on two or three individuals. The action 
of the Government was quite incon- 
sistent and absurd, and the Irish Mem- 
bers asked that the area of a compensa- 
tion which was admitted to be intended 
jas @ solatium should really be imposed 


(Zwenty-second Night. } 
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upon a larger portion of a district than 
a townland or a “ part thereof.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
32, to leave out the word ‘ townland.” 
—(HMr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘townland’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) wished to 
point out that the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), who had moved 
the Amendment, had fallen into the 
error of assuming that the clause would 
only come into operation in cases of 
murder. He appeared to forget that it 
applied to the minor offences of maim- 
ing and injury ; and it was not desirable 
to impose limits upon the power of de- 
fining the area of taxation. Although 
it was true that the word ‘‘ townland” 
did not occur in the Act of 1870, it was 
inserted in that of 1871, by which the 
Act of 1870 was expressly amended. 
He opposed the Amendment because, 
after full consideration, it had been 
found necessary to give power for the 
restriction of the area so far as was 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. SEXTON protested against the 
argument of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
—that because this word was contained 
in a former Act of Parliament it ought 
necessarily to be contained in this clause. 
Parliament, like individuals, sometimes 
gathered wisdom with age. And he 
would ask what was meant by repealing 
Acts of Parliament unless that was so? 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman 
pointed out, the clause was to apply not 
merely to murder, but to cases of maim- 
ing and injury, and on that ground the 
hon. and learned Gentleman contended 
that the Lord Lieutenant should have 
the power of imposing a tax on a small 
territorial limit. He (Mr. Sexton) wanted 
to point out that even if the Amendment 
were adopted by the Government, the 
Lord Lieutenant would still have this 
power, because, although the word 
‘‘townland’”’ was struck out, the words 
‘* part or parts thereof” would remain, 
and the Lord Lieutenant would be able 
to place a levy on a part of a parish. 
He(Mr. Sexton) thought that the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) 
proceeded upon a principle that ought 
to receive respectful attention from the 
Committee and the Government; and 
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care should be taken by Parliament— 
not merely by the Executive of Ireland 
—that the area was not made so small ag 
to inflict ruin upon individuals. If, un- 
fortunately, in the future, as in the past, 
murders were to occur among the higher 
classes in Ireland, of course the levies 
would be proportionately large; and 
there could be no reasonable object for 
retaining in the clause so simple an area 
as the townland, unless the purpose of 
the clause was to inflict ruin upon 
humble and helpless persons already 
struggling against the burden of rack 
rents. What did the Government mean 
by thisclause ? The more they enlarged 
the area of compensation, and lightened 
the burden of the tax, the more willing 
the people would be to pay it. If, in 
any case under the clause, the levy be- 
came so burdensome upon the people 
that they were unable to pay it, what 
would follow? The people, finding 
themselves unable to pay it, would 
refuse to pay it; and out of this in- 
capacity to pay would arise a conflict 
between the people and the Government, 
and out of that conflict would arise 
violence. There would, therefore, be a 
continuation of that want of peace and 
tranquillity which they all so much de- 
plored. It was very sad that it was 
only from that part of the House that 
Amendments having regard to the peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland were pro- 
posed, and that the Government, from 
a superstitious desire to protect the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant, should 
go out of their way to lay down provi- 
sions which could not be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN was surprised that 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland should refuse to accept the 
Amendment, which, in his (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van’s) opinion, was a very reasonable 
one. He knew many townlands in Ire- 
land which had not more than two or 
three tenants upon them, and the adop- 
tion of the clause as it stood would mean 
the ruin of those people, as they could 
not possibly pay a heavy fine. He 
thought it would be better for the Go- 
vernment to substitute an electoral divi- 
sion; but to cut down the area to a 
townland would make the district so 
small that the whole tax would fall upon 
a few individuals. Besides, if any per- 
sons wished to do an injury to a neigh- 
bour, against whom they had a spite, 
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they had an actual encouragement under 
this clause to go into a small townland 
and commit a murder, in order that the 
penalty might fall upon the person they 
disliked. He, therefore, thought that 
the clause was more calculated to give 
encouragement to crime, under certain 
circumstances, than to act as a deterrent. 
He trusted the Government would re- 
consider their decision in the matter. 
The adoption of the Amendment would 
not interfere with the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant to place the compensation 
upon the barony; but it was absurd to 
reduce the area to a townland, and thus 
to enable the wealthy persons residing 
in a barony to escape altogether. 

Mrz. TREVELYAN pointed out that 
the Committee had discussed this ques- 
tion for a great many hours yesterday, 
and if he had spoken once upon the 
point, he had done so at least four or 
five times, and he had argued on every 
occasion in favour of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant retaining absolute elasticity in 
this clause. It was no new policy. 
Under the Act of 1870, as amended by 
the Westmeath Act, the ‘‘townland”’ or 
“part thereof,” was chargeable for 
murder, or maiming; and, under the 
original Peace Preservation Act of 1848, 
any district defined by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant becamechargeable for extra police. 
If they took together the two Amend- 
ments of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), the first of which was to 
leave out ‘‘ townland,” and the next to 
leave out ‘“‘or part or parts thereof re- 
spectively,” the smallest area on which 
the compensation could be levied would 
be the barony. Now, with regard to the 
barony, it was very much too large an 
area. He held in his hands a Return, 
giving a list of certain baronies in Ire- 
land, and he found that there were 
many which possessed a very high 
valuation. In one case the valuation 
was £250,000, or a quarter of a million. 
{[Mr. Hreaty: Where are they?] He 
would read them. The value of the 
Barony of Rathdown was upwards of 
£250,000; that of Barrymore, in the 
county of Cork, was £250,000; there 
was another of £230,000 ; and the valua- 
tion of the Barony of Clanwilliam, in 
the county of Tipperary, was £215,000. 
It was obvious, therefore, that there 
were baronies in Ireland of very large 
value, and to confine the clause to a 
barony would be to make it no punish- 
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ment at all, in addition to making the 
fine fall to a very great extent upon the 
innocent. The object of having this 
clause was that, on the one hand, the 
Lord Lieutenant should have power to 
take into account the concentration of 
complicity in crime and the responsibility 
for crime in an area of a certain size, 
whatever that size might be; while, on 
the other hand, it preserved elasticity 
in other respects, so as to make it a 
punishment, not what the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was anxious to 
make it—namely, an instrument for the 
ruin of the locality, but to enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to retain the elasticity 
of the clause. He (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
gone carefully through the Returns of 
numerous instances in which fines had 
been levied previously under similar Acts, 
and he found that in a great majority of 
cases they were levied on a compara- 
tively small district. But, at the same 
time, the fines so levied were of such a 
character that the notion of ruining the 
district was quite untenable. Of course, 
he admitted that there might have been 
abuses; but, in the hands in which the 
working of the Act would now be placed, 
he hoped and believed that no serious 
abuse would take place. 

Mr. DILLON said, he wished to 
direct the attention of the Committee to 
the last sentence which fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. They had now the 
very unfortunate admission from the 
right hon. Gentleman that there had been 
abuses. He (Mr. Dillon) would not say 
anything as to what he thought of Lord 
Spencer and the Government of Ireland ; 
but he would ask if it was safe to pre- 
dict in whose hands the carrying out of 
this Act would be placed? There was 
something sublime in the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman so con- 
fidently talked of the hands in which the 
working of the Act would be left. He 
(Mr. Dillon) wondered whether, if it 
was placed in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman sitting on the Front 
Opposition Bench (Mr. J. Lowther), the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would be of 
opinion that the abuses he had men- 
tioned would not be likely to be re- 
peated? What security could the right 
hon. Gentleman give the Committee that 
the administration of the Act would not 
be placed in the hands of the right hon. 
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colnshire? He (Mr. Dillon) could not 
understand what ground the Govern- 
ment had for resisting the Amendment. 
He would state frankly that he was 
against the power of levying a fine upon 
a townland, or upon a parish. He 
thought the smallest area ought to be 
the barony. He admitted that a parish 
would be better than a townland, be- 
cause it was larger; but the least it 
ought to be was a barony. What were 
the objects of the clause? One was to 
create a public opinion against the com- 
mission of crime, and the second was the 
compensation of sufferers from crime. 
Then, would it not be more desirable to 
create a public opinion throughout the 
whole extent of the barony, than to con- 
fine it to the narrow limit of a townland ? 
He joined issue at once with the statement 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland that a 
small fine laid on an individual would 
not have the same effect in creating a 
dislike against a certain thing as a heavy 
fine. When they went beyond a certain 
point they hit men savagely, and by no 
means produced the effect they desired. 
Men who were able to pay a fine of this 
nature would feel its annoyance very 
much. They all knew that a tax of £5 
or £6 upon a farmer tolerably well off 
would irritate and annoy him; but if 
they made it a tax of £100, they put the 
question beyond the feeling of injury, 
and made the man upon whom it was 
imposed a revengeful and, perhaps, a 
desperate man. It would, therefore, be 
much better to levy the charge upon the 
barony than upon the townland. There 
was one argument which had been ad- 
vanced in the course of the discussion 
that was most absurd—namely, the 
anxiety that the tax should not fall upon 
the innocent. The Committee had been 
told ad nauseam that these outrages were 
invariably committed by strangers. They 
had passed a horrible clause for clearing 
away all strangers, and now the Govern- 
ment turned round and told them that if 
they went outside a very limited area 
they would be sure to impose a fine upon 
innocent people. The hon. Member for 
the County of Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), who seemed to be practically 
acquainted with all the murders which 
occurred in the West of Ireland, assured 
the Committee from personal knowledge 
that the poor people of the locality had 
had nothing to do with the murders, but 
that they were committed by wealthy 
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strangers, who were the agents of secret 
societies from a distance. If that were so, 
why levy upon a small locality a fright- 
ful fine for the acts of bad strangers ? 
The hon. Member for Galway assured 
the Committee yesterday that no out- 
rages were committed by poor men. If 
they had a man who was not poor, and 
not an inhabitant of the locality, com- 
mitting crimes, what object was there in 
levying an enormous fine upon the poor 
inhabitants of a locality, in order to 
punish these rich strangers? Of course, 
ninety-nine hundredths of the tax would 
fall upon innocent men. That they 
all admitted. The question was not, 
however, whether it was to fall upon 
innocent or guilty men, but whether 
they were to make the clause of such 
a character, and to distribute the fine 
over such an area, that although it 
might be an annoyance and a great 
grievance, it should not inflict utter 
ruin upon those who had to pay it. He 
did not pretend to be acquainted with 
the plan of campaign pursued by ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Moonlight,” because he had been 
removed from the scene during the time 
that individual was at large in Ireland ; 
but those who were acquainted with the 
country during the time ‘‘ Captain Moon- 
light”? performed his operations stated 
that while he (Mr. Dillon) was not on 
the war-path, the gang always went to 
a district in which they were unknown. 
It was in that way that the outrages 
upon which the heaviest fines would be 
levied upon a district would be com- 
mitted. Suppose a man went from a 
distant part of Ireland and committed a 
crime in a poor district, in such a case 
the clause would leave it to the discre- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant to levy on 
that poor district a heavy fine for an 
outrage which, probably, the people 
living in the district had nothing to do 
with at all. Clauses of this kind would 
convince the people, as he had more than 
once pointed out to the Government, 
that law and order were their enemy. 
That would be a grave difficulty to con- 
tend with, if they once allowed the people 
to get hold of the idea that law and order 
were opposed to them, and that the more 
law there was the more they were to be 
taxed unjustly, and made to suffer for 
acts they had not committed. In such a 
state of circumstances, all the Coercion 
Acts they could pass would be perfectly 
fruitless, so far as the preservation of 
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law and order were concerned. If they 
did not make it apparent that the pro- 
visions of the Bill were drawn in a spirit 
of justice, they would be altogether in- 
effectual. The Government had their 
own opinion as to the operationsof ‘‘Cap- 
tain Moonlight;” but if the clause re- 
mained in its present shape, the out- 
rages of ‘‘Captain Moonlight” would 
be more frequent and more severe in 
their character. He would, therefore, 
earnestly urge upon the Government 
that all the objects they had set before 
themselves in this clause could be fully 
and equally well, from their point of 
view, achieved by making the levy upon 
the barony instead of upon the town- 
land, while the dangers he had pointed 
out, and which were real and serious 
dangers, would enormously increase the 
difficulty of the task of governing Ire- 
land. Indeed, under the clause, the 
difficulty of that task would be so greatly 
increased that he did not envy the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the discharge 
of the responsible duties he had under- 
taken. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was most 
anxious to contribute towards the limita- 
tion of discussion upon the present 
clause, and with that view he would 
venture to say one word in regard to 
the observations which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and which had 
been taken up by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) did not quite know the sense 
in which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
meant his observations to be directed, 
when he proceeded to pass a somewhat 
hackneyed encomium upon the Irish 
Executive, and went on to add that in- 
stances of the abuse of powers similar to 
those now under consideration had oc- 
curred under previous Administrations. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I said nothing 
about previous Administrations. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then what did 
the right hon. Gentleman say ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I referred to the 
working of the Grand Jury Act, under 
which heavy fines have been levied upon 
limited districts. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In what cases? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : If the right hon. 
Gentleman will go on I will explain by- 
and-bye. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had un- 
derstood the observations of the right 
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hon. Gentleman to apply solely to cases 
of fines imposed by the action of the 
Executive similar to those which would 
come into effect under this clause. He 
did not understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to refer to fines levied by the 
Grand Juries, with which this clause 
had nothing to do. Certainly, the clause 
now under discussion referred to a power 
to be given to the Executive of levying 
a charge, and he thought it would be 
more in Order if the right hon. Gentle- 
man and other Members of the Com- 
mittee would confine their observations 
to the four corners of the clause. 

Mr. SYNAN: And yourself also. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, not- 
withstanding the uncalled-for interrup- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan), he should do 
so. He had understood the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and also 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, to refer to the pre- 
vious abuse of powers which the Com- 
mittee were asked to confer upon the 
Government by this clause, and he only 
wished to say that the reference of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
showed that, in the opinion of that hon. 
Member also, the observations of the 
Chief Secretary had a personal signifi- 
cance, because the hon. Member had 
referred specifically to his (Mr. J. Low- 
ther’s) administration of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act. The same matter was 
also referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) the other day. He had no wish 
to detain the Committee by “ harking 
back ”’ upon any old stories. He had, 
however, simply risen to say that any 
single act he had performed in the ad- 
ministration of Ireland he was prepared, 
on due Notice and at the proper time, to 
defend ; and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or any other Member of the House 
wished to call any of his public acts in 
question, he should be glad to meet them 
on that ground. In the meantime, he 
acquitted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland of having 
made any personal charge against him ; 
but in the interests of the public time, 
instead of making general observations, 
he thought it would be better for the 
Government to confine themselves to a 
defence of their own acts. 

Mr. TREVELYAN ‘said, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
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posite (Mr. J. Lowther) for his lecture. 
The right hon. Gentleman had lectured 
him upon two points, in regard to both of 
which it appeared to him (Mr. Trevelyan) 
that he was innocent. In the first place, 


the right hon. Gentleman accused him of | [ 


having travelled away from the discus- 
sion of the Amendment. Now, the 
Amendment was put on the Paper by 
an hon. Member who knew very well 
what he was about, in order to guard 
against the possibility of a ruinous fine 
being laid upon a district, and he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had been discussing the ques- 
tion whether a ruinous fine would be laid 
upon a district under this clause. The 
question of the pressing nature of the 
fine was the very question to which the 
Amendment wasdirected. The other point 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
lectured him was that he (the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland) had referred to pre- 
vious Administrations, and not confined 
his remarks to the present Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
(the Chief Secretary for Ireland) was 
always praising the Irish Government; 
but his laudation consisted simply in this 
—there were certain points upon which 
he asked the Committee to have confi- 
dence in the Irish Government. He 
begged them to extend that confidence 
to the Government ; and if, in doing so, 
it was to be understood that he was pass- 
ing an indirect encomium upon the Irish 
Government in the present state of Irish 
affairs, it was an encomium which he was 
obliged to pass. He simply meant that 
the Irish Government asked the House 
of Commons io trust them. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite said the Go- 
vernment ought to confine themselves 
to defending the acts of their own Ad- 
ministration, and that they should not 
comment upon those of a previous Ad- 
ministration. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and he knew that the cases of 
compensation for murder and maiming 
and injury, under previous Acts, were not 
cases that were dealt with by the Execu- 
tive, but by the Grand Juries. Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman did not require 
that a Successor in his Office should teach 
him that ? As to abuses, he had only put 
it that there might have been abuses; 
and, after all, that was an extremely mild 
criticism. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that if he would examine the 
Returns, he would find that some very 
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heavy fines indeed, in comparison with 
the size of the district, had been levied 
under previous Acts. In one case, com- 
pensation was awarded to a townland to 
the extent of 10s. 6d. in the pound. 
Mr. J. Lowruer: By the Chief Secre- 
tary?] He had not stated anything of 
the kind. In this clause, the Govern- 
ment proposed to take over what had 
hitherto been the powers vested in the 
Grand Jury Act; and what he said was 
that the abuses which had existed under 
the old system would not be allowed to 
exist again. He found there was another 
case in which payment was made by six 
instalments, the aggregate amount of 
which was £1 13s. 9d. upon every pound 
of value. These were the sort of fines 
which he thought the Lord Lieutenant 
would in future prevent; and the only 
encomium he had passed upon the Go- 
vernment was in saying that he believed 
they possessed the confidence of the 
people, and would be able to carry out 
the intentions with which they had in- 
troduced the Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY believed 
the way in which the fines would be as- 
sessed by the Lord Lieutenant would be 
much more discriminating than by the 
Grand Juries. It was necessary, in the 
present state of Ireland, that he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) should not allow what 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) had stated in reference to the 
murders that were taking place in that 
country to pass altogether without notice. 
He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had never 
volunteered any opinion as to the per- 
sons by whom the murders had been 
committed. [Mr. Heaty: Yes, you did. } 
The hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) was always ready to interrupt him 
most unfairly and most irregularly. He 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) had never ex- 
pressed any opinion as to the class of per- 
sons by whom these murders were com- 
mitted ; but the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) had stated a short 
time ago that certain murders in Ireland 
were committed by the farmers’ sons. 

Mr. PARNELL denied that he had 
said that the farmers’ sons had com- 
mitted the murders. He had expressed 
no opinion of that kind, nor did he be- 
lieve that the farmers’ sons were the 
criminals. In point of fact, he had not 
spoken upon this clause at all. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had not stated that the hon. Member 
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had made the assertion on that occasion ; 
but the hon. Member spoke on the sub- 
ject about a fortnight ago, and he would 

y-and-bye submit to the House, from 
the pages of Hansard, the words of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. PARNELL called upon the hon. 
Member for Galway(Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
to produce the words he referred to. 
[ Crtes of ‘‘ Order!” ] The hon. Member 
had brought a serious accusation against 
him. The hon. Member said that he 
(Mr. Parnell) had stated a short time 
ago—although the hon. Member now 
amended that assertion by saying that 
he (Mr. Parnell) had stated it a fortnight 
ago—that these murders had been com- 
mitted by farmers’ sons. He (Mr. Par- 
nell) denied that assertion, and he called 
upon the hon. Member to verify his state- 
ment. 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, the discussion 
was getting very irregular. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) would have an opportunity of re- 
plying by-and-bye. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
debate would certainly not be facilitated 
by these interruptions. The statement 
to which he referred was made by the 
hon. Member a short time ago, when he 
was attempting to account for these mur- 
ders. The words of the hon. Member 
were recorded in the pages of Hansard, 
and he would produce them presently. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) yesterday expressed his opinion 
that these murders were committed by 
poor starving peasants. He (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry) had expressed his belief, 
in exoneration of the poor starving pea- 
sants of the West of Ireland, that they 
were not the persons who committed 
these murders. He would now distinctly 
state his belief that the crimes them- 
selves were committed by hired assassins, 
who were brought into the district by 
the secret societies. That was the way 
in which these murders were committed, 
not by farmers’ sons, but by hired as- 
sassins. So low were men sunk in Ire- 
land that persons were to be found to 
commit murder as a profession for the 
receipt of small sums of money. Having 
now said that, he would go out of the 
House and verify his assertion by pro- 
ducing Hansard. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the Committee that they were 
drifting into a general discussion, instead 
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of confining themselves to the simple 
Amendment, that the word “‘ townland ”’ 
stand part of the clause. 

Mr. MOORE said, the blot in the Bill 
was that it placed these fines upon a 
particular district without making any 
investigation into the facts of the case. 
Personally, he considered the question of 
the amount of the fines as important as 
the justice of imposing them upon par- 
ticular persons. If men committed a 
crime, they deserved to pay for it; but 
the question they had to look to was not 
the amount of the fines, but the way in 
which they could bring the penalty home 
to the right persons. That was the real 
question. Under the Bill they took 
power to inflict the fine as they chose. 
No public investigation was allowed, but 
the Lord Lieutenant was obliged to act 
upon the private report of some person 
or other. Until that blot was removed 
from the Bill, the Lord Lieutenant could 
strike out any number of places he liked, 
and impose a fine, without investigation, 
upon a very restricted area. No area 
would be too small, no number of per- 
sons too few, to place the tax upon, so 
long as that power existed without in- 
vestigation, and without a public in- 
quiry in open Court. He thought the 
Committee ought to object most strongly 
to these small areas being placed in the 
Bill. So far as the Grand Juries were 
concerned, there was a great deal of 
fairness and justice in the way in which 
they administered the law. He had 
often sat on a jury when the law had 
been administered. Every person in the 
district had the fullest right to traverse 
the presentment, and the result was that 
the tax was rarely levied, except upon 
those who had been aiding and abetting 
in the crime, or in concealing it, and to 
a great extent substantial justice was 
done. It was now proposed to take 
power to place this taxation on an area, 
no matter how small it was, and how few 
persons were living within it, without any 
investigation, and without any inquiry 
as to the necessity of the employment of 
additional police. The result of that 
might be that if a man were insolvent, 
and utterly unable to pay his way, if he 
happened to be living upon a farm, and 
wished toruin his neighbours, all he had 
to do was to burn his own house, destroy 
his own property, and then go off to the 
police declaring that he was a ruined 
man, and asking for compensation from 
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the Government. Without the slightest 
inquiry into his claim, a heavy tax would 
then be levied upon the district. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to state two or 
three facts which presented a conclusive 
case in favour of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 
His hon. Friend proposed-to exclude the 
area of the townland, leaving the tax to 
be imposed upon the area of the barony. 
Now, there were 32 counties in Ireland, 
with 2,340 parishes, 325 baronies, and 
3,488 electoral divisions. Each elec- 
toral division would, therefore, average 
about the 100th part of an Irish county, 
as against the 80th in the case of 
em and one-tenth in the case of 

aronies; and the Committee would do 
well to consider whether the 100th part 
of an Irish county was too large upon 
which to levy, and to leave the painful 
impression that would be produced by 
the operation of this clause. But did 
the Committee know what was meant by 
a townland? There were some 60,958 
townlands in Ireland, and the number 
of holdings was only 544,000, so that 
the startling fact appeared that the 
average number of holdings in an Irish 
townland was nine. Then, what in the 
world could be meant by imposing upon 
a single townland a heavy fine for mur- 
der, except the ruin of the nine in- 
habitants of that townland? He took it 
that the levy of £1,000 would be com- 
sagen a small levy for a murder. 

e knew of much larger sums having 
been levied ; but he would take the sum 
of £1,000, which he knew would be 
considered by a Grand Jury, or by the 
Lord Lieutenant, a very moderate sum 
for such a crime. It would amount, 
therefore, to more than £100 upon each 
of the tenant farmers of the townland. 
The Government might impose such a 
penalty, but they would never get it, 

ecause it was practically impossible 
for the farmers to pay it. There 
were some 60,000 townlands in Ire- 
land, and the valuation, according to 
Mr. Thom’s Directory, which was con- 
sidered a work of great accuracy and 
value, was £13,715,943. That gave an 
average value for an Irish townland of 
£225. Then let the Government consider 
fora moment what would be the effect of 
levying a tax for maiming and murder 
upon an average rateable value of £225. 
In no case of murder would the levy be 
less than £500; and what would be the 
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practical effect of levying a tax of £500 
upon a townland the rateable value of 
which was only £225? In other words, 
the levy would amount to double the 
rent. They all knew that in Ireland at 
present, not merely in the poor districts, 
but all over the wide extent of the coun- 
try, the people were struggling miserably 
and desperately to pay the rack-rents 
which the slow and limping Land Court, 
established by the Government, had not 
yet been able to attack. Then, would 
the right hon. Gentleman tell him with 
what hope for the future, and with what 
feeling—except the fear of conflict with 
the Government—they could bring these 
unfortunate people to meet the demand 
which might be made upon them by the 
Lord Lieutenant? He hoped that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) would persevere 
with his Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN joined in the ap- 
peal to Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
consider the clause, and suggested that 
‘electoral divisions” should be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ townland” as the district 
in which to levy these fines. The average 
value of an electoral division was from 
£6,000 to £8,000, and that ought to be 
an area small enough, unless the object 
was to ruin the families on whom the 
fine was imposed. As his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) said, 
in many of these townlands there were 
not more than from eight to ten tenants, 
and if it were ever sought to impose a 
tax of £1,000, or even of £500, upon so 
limited a number of persons, the result 
would be certain ruin tothem. He did 
not see why the Government should 
persevere in retaining the word ‘ town- 
land,” and he trusted that if they would 
not extend the limitation to the barony, 
they would, at least, accept the electoral 
division. 

Mr. LEAMY thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in refusing the Amendment, 
had not borne in mind the Amendment 
which stood a little lower down in the 
name of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and which followed 
up the power taken by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in a former section of exempting 
portions of a district or of a townland 
from the imposition of the fine. As the 
clause at present stood, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had power to impose a double 
charge—one for the cost of extra police, 
and the other in the shape of compensa- 
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tion for murder, maiming, or injury. It 
was almost certain, therefore, that in 
any district in which compensation was 
levied for murder extra police would be 
employed, and consequently there would 
be adouble charge. But, if the clause 
remained unaltered, the Lord Lieutenant 
would have power, first of all, to impose 
a fine upon a townland, containing, per- 
haps, no more than nine houses; and 
he would then have power to exempt, 
say, three of those holdings. He thought 
that was far too great a discretion to 
give to the Lord Lieutenant, and he 
trusted that if the clause was passed as 
it stood, in any levy that might be made 
hereafter the Lord Lieutenant would 
bear in mind the opinion which had 
been expressed by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, who told them that, although 
the word ‘‘ townland” was to be found 
in the Act of 1871, the fine would be 
imposed so as to avoid inflicting excessive 
hardship upon any particular individual 
or locality. It was hard to point out 
any single evil of this kind in the Bill 
for which the right hon. Gentleman 
could not produce a precedent in former 
years. Of course, Irish Members knew 
very well that you could always find 
something in former Acts that would 
give countenance to these measures of 
consolidation of former penalties. The 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
shown an unanswerable case, founded 
upon the statistics which he had quoted 
to the Committee, against the retention 
of ‘‘townland”’ in this clause, unless 
the Government wished to ruin innocent 
people. It would be impossible for the 
Lord Lieutenant to levy such an amount 
of compensation as £1,000 upon a town- 
land, and, therefore, he appealed to the 
Chief Secretary to agree to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON asked whether the Go- 
vernment were going to frame any pro- 
vision for exempting from this tax ten- 
ants in Ireland who were in arrear with 
their rent ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Dillon) to 
the fact that the Amendment before the 
Committee was simply a proposal for 
the omission from the clause of the word 
“townland.” 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, on 
the 15th of May, the first night of the 
debate on the introduction of the Arrears 
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for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) said, 
in his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) hearing, 
in the course of an explanation with 
reference to agrarian outrages, that he 
believed they were committed by the 
small farmers with the intention of terri- 
fying the larger farmers from paying 
their rent. The third day after, the 
‘* Lieutenant ” of the hon. Gentleman— 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy)—rose and, correcting the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork County 
(Colonel Colthurst), who had referred 
to the statement of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell), said the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had stated that the 
outrages were promoted by the sons of 
the small farmers. The Committee would 
perceive from this that he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had a complete recollection of 
what the hon. Gentleman had stated 
with reference to these outrages. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway to read what he did 


say. 

Dr. COMMINS said, it was clear that 
these charges could not be collected by 
the poor rate collectors or the county 
rate collectors. The only possible way 
open to the Lord Lieutenant would be 
the mode of collection which was to be 
found in the 4th sub-section of the pre- 
vious clause, 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the question before the Committee had 
no relation to the collection of the 
charge ; it was simply as to whether the 
word ‘‘townland”’ should be omitted 
from the clause. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he was showing 
that without the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
collection of the charge would be impos- 
sible, unless the Lord Lieutenant assessed 
a lump sum upon every individual within 
the district. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT intervened for 
a moment in the discussion for the pur- 
pose of saying that he understood the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) to deny the accuracy of the 
words attributed to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to Order. 
Had this anything to do with the dis- 
cussion of the Amendment before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, unless the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) were about to apply the remarks 
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he had made to the question before the 
Committee, they would not be in Order. 
He would point out that the Committee 
were travelling altogether beyond the 
question of omitting the word ‘‘ town- 
land,” to which their arguments must 
be strictly confined. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had been 
accused on the previous evening of hav- 
ing brought the Committee down to a 
low level. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. The 
remarks of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) had no reference to the sub- 
ject of townlands. 

Mr. HEALY said, this was a brutal- 
izing clause, and the arguments neces- 
sary to rebut the statement of the Go- 
vernment in its support must unavoid- 
ably bring the Committee down to a low 
level. The Government proposed that a 
money compensation should be levied in 
the case of murders and other outrages 
in Ireland, and now they were about to 
reduce the area on which the charge 
would be levied to that of a single town- 
land. The policy of the Government in 
this matter would necessitate his using 
some more observations which would be 
of use to right hon. Gentlemen who, 
like the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), had not the courage 
to attack the Government in their foreign 

olicy. 

Mr. WARTON again rose to Order. 
Were the remarks of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Healy) relevant to the question 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must find 
out what the argument of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) was 
before he could tell whether his remarks 
were relevant or not. 

Mr. HEALY observed, that he was 
about to say that the Government had 
stated that compensation must be levied 
on a small district, for fear that if they 
made it larger they would include a 
great many innocent persons. He was 
most desirous of having the word 
‘‘townland”’ omitted from the clause. 
If persons desired to kill a man with- 
out having to pay for it, they would 
wait until they got him outside the 
townland. That might seem a shocking 
idea; but it was necessary to use a 
brutal argument against a brutalizing 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said that no 
townland would be called upon to pay 
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more than it could afford to pay. Well, 
then, all the people had to do was to 
commit a sufficient number of crimes in 
order to prove their incapacity. If one 
murder was compensated for at £1,000, 
10 murders would cost £10,000. It 
would be impossible for a townland to 
pay any such sum. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. 
Members seemed to object to his argu- 
ment; but he must again point out 
that in dealing with a matter of this 
kind, it was necessary to fight the Go- 
vernment with the weapons they them- 
selves made use of. The arguments of 
the Government on the clause admitted 
of no other formof reply. The subject 
before them was murder, and by a pro- 
longed discussion of that the feelings 
of the Committee became naturally agi- 
tated. But it was also a question of 
extra police ; and here, again, without 
the smallest investigation on the part of 
the Lord Lieutenant, the whole charge 
was to be levied upon the unfortunate 
townland. The Chief’ Secretary for 
Ireland had referred to several baronies 
rated at large sums of money. But 
they were situated in the most fertile 
parts of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman should have taken the ba- 
ronies where murder was committed, and 
then he would have been able to inform 
the Committee that the crime was com- 
mitted in poverty-stricken areas. It 
was perfectly futile for the Government 
to levy fines upon small areas of that 
kind. If they wanted to give a solatium 
to the persons interested, let them levy 
the amount upon the whole of Ireland. 
So far from preventing crime, the result 
of the Government policy would be to 
harden the people of the locality ; and, 
in that way, they would be doing harm, 
and not good. He would remind the 
Committee that Mr. Bourke, although 
he lived in the county of Mayo, where 
he carried on the operations which 
brought upon him the dislike of the 
people, was shot in the county of Gal- 
way. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY trusted 
that, as an act of courtesy, the Commit- 
tee would allow him to resume, as he 
had now Hansard in his hand. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I trust the hon. 
Member is not going on with that mat- 
ter again. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, 
having made a distinct allegation as to 
an important statement by a Member of 
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that House (Mr. Parnell), and having 
received a direct contradiction from that 
hon. Member, he wished to be informed 
whether, by the courtesy and indulgence 
of the Committee, he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) might read from the statement 
of the hon. Member, which he held in 
his hand, in order to show that the hon. 
Member was wrong in his denial ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would be in Order if he simply 
read the extract without entering into 
any discussion upon the subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, cer- 
tainly; he merely wished to read the 
words of the hon. Member. 

Mr. PARNELL: Before the hon. 
Member makes his explanation, I think 
the Committee are entitled to hear what 
the allegation is. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: On the 
15th of May the hon. Member gave the 
House an expression of his opinion as 
to the persons committing these mur- 
ders. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked that the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had received permission to make 
an explanation with regard to an alle- 
gation made some time since, and which 
allegation he (Mr. Parnell) contradicted. 
He thought it proper that the hon. Gen- 
tleman should state what the allegation 
was, for he had not heard it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had in- 
formed the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) that he could read 
the passage in question. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
hon. Member said— 

“In his belief the persons who were taking 
part in these ‘ Moonlight’ outrages 
were the smaller tenantry on the estates who 
were unable to pay their rent, and who were 
attempting to intimidate or coerce the larger 
tenantry who were able to pay, in order that 
they might not be evicted after the landlords 
had obtained the bulk of their rents from the 
larger tenants.’’—[3 Hansard, cclxix. 793.] 

On the 18th of May the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for the County of Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) said, speaking of 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), that 
that hon. Gentleman had said that these 
murders had, in his belief, been com- 
mitted by the smaller tenants, upon 
which the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) immediately corrected him, 
by saying that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Parnell) had said they were not com- 
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mitted by the smaller tenants, but by 
the sons of the small farmers. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had read a 
full and correct description of what he 
did say—namely, that the ‘ Moon- 
light ” outrages were committed by the 
smaller tenants, who were unable to pay 
their rents, and who sought to intimi- 
date in this way the larger tenants. His 
(Mr. Parnell’s) correction of the hon. 
Member was perfectly substantiated by 
the passage which had been read. But 
the Committee had been discussing the 
murders committed in Galway, and 
these were of an entirely different cha- 
racter to the ‘‘ Moonlight” outrages 
to which he had referred. Everyone 
who studied the course of events in Ire- 
land knew perfectly well that the cha- 
racter of the outrages there changed. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member had risen for the purpose of 
making a personal explanation; and 
that having been made, the Committee 
would now proceed to consider the 
Amendment before them. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to point out 
that, while not objecting to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ruling, he had not 
been permitted to give his personal ex- 
planation, and, therefore, he should sit 
down. He was proceeding to give it 
when the Chairman interposed. 

Mr. GILL said, with reference to the 
word ‘‘ townland,”’ he would submit to 
the Government and to the Committee 
that it should be taken out of the Bill, 
because he (Mr. Gill) believed that it 
had been introduced into the clause by 
a mistake on the part of the draftsman. 
He would venture to give the Committee 
his reasons for that opinion. If hon. 
Members would look to the words of the 
sub-section they would see that they ap- 
peared to proceed in a descending scale, 
the largest area being given first, and 
so on. Now, in the present arrange- 
ment of the first sub-section of this 
clause, some of the descriptions of the 
areas stood in their correct relative 
positions to others; but that was not the 
case with all of them. For instance, 
‘county’ was correctly placed; ‘‘ barony” 
was so also, and then came ‘‘ townland,”’ 
which was put into its position after the 
word ‘‘ barony,” as if it represented a 
larger area than “ parish,” which fol- 
lowed it. Now, he (Mr. Gill) would 
point out to the Committee that the 
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word ‘‘ parish” should follow the word 
“barony”? to make this descending 
scale, which the draftsman had in his 
mind, complete. The draftsman was 
evidently under the impression that 
‘‘townland”’ meant a larger area than 
‘‘ parish ;” whereas, if he had known the 
real facts of the case, he would have 
placed it in its proper relative position 
after the word ‘ parish.”” That might, 
perhaps, be a reason, from the Govern- 
ment point of view, why ‘ townland” 
should stand in its present position in 
the clause; but he would point out that 
there were in Ireland 1,000 parishes, 
and 60,000 townlands. It was, there- 
fore, correct to say that a parish was 
equivalent to 60 of these townlands. 
The small area of the latter was very 
well known in Ireland, and it was often 
said of a farmer there that he farmed an 
entire townland. He thought he had 
given a very strong reason why the 
word ‘‘townland”’ should be taken out. 
This was a matter worthy of considera- 
tion on the part of the Government, be- 
cause it might happen that if the autho- 
rities had power to levy a fine upon a 
townland, in some cases the entire fine 
would fall upon one or two farms, whereas 
by spreading it over a larger area like a 
parish, it would make the fine very 
much less upon the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) reminded the 
Committee, in reply to the argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins), that during the 
last 46 years the Grand Juries had been, 
and were still, exercising the power of 
levying compensation for malicious injury 
upon townland areas. The words of the 
Act of the 6 & 7 Will. IV. being “‘ barony, 
parish, district, or townland,” and that 
Act was still in force. It was not to be 
supposed that in every case compensation 
would be assessed on the townland alone, 
as cases would occur where it would be 
necessary to extend it to the larger area. 
The Government, however, should be 
empowered to regard townlands as the 
unit. There were many cases in which 
the townlands were small and poor; 
but others were large and wealthy, and 
afforded every element for providing pro- 
per compensation. Another reason which 
appeared to him to be conclusive on the 
point of retaining this word in the clause 
was that outrage might have its centre 
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in a townland which was at the border 
of a barony, and might be the result of 
a combination of persons in two, or 
three, or four different parishes. Now, 
unless ‘‘townland” were allowed to 
remain in the clause, the compensation 
in such a case might have to be assessed 
not on one barony, but on two or more, 
as the case might be, whereas the guilty 
area might consist of a very small por- 
tion of each. That seemed to him to be 
a reason for assessing compensation on 
townlands; but the intention was to 
leave it to the Lord Lieutenant to con- 
sider whether it should be so levied, if 
the facts of the case rendered it neces- 
sary. He had known cases in which 
£2,500 had been awarded as compen- 
sation for malicious injury to pro- 
perty. That sum, of course, was not 
likely to be assessed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on one or two townlands. It 
would, however, depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case. But there were 
cases numerous in practice where out- 
rages not so grave in their character 
were the cause of awards, probably 
amounting, on an average, to £20; and 
in such cases as those, where it could be 
clearly shown that disaffection existed 
in one particular townland, there ap- 
peared to be no reason that he could 
see why the amount should not be levied 
upon the townland exclusively. These 
being the facts of the case, he appealed 
to the Committee not to occupy more 
time in discussing the Amendment, but 
to give the Executive the power of doing 
justice—a power which would absolutely 
be taken from them if the Amendment 
were carried. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Porter) had, in saying that this 
power had been already exercised in 
Ireland, stated the very reason why 
Irish Members objected to its being 
continued to be used under the Bill. 
It was because they knew that this 
power had been exercised by Grand 
Juries maliciously and unfairly, and be- 
cause they feared that it would be so 
exercised in the future, that they were 
strenuously opposed to its introduction 
into this clause. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated that in some cases 
townlands would include every element 
of disorder. The meaning of that was, 

robably, that when this clause came to 
e applied the compensation would be 
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put upon townlands in which certain 
men happened to reside. Everyone 
knew that there were some townlands in- 
habited by one man only, and that there 
were others inhabited by three, four, or 
five persons, and thatin the districts where 
crimes were actually committed there 
were two sorts of townlands; the one in- 
habited by the rich and the other by the 
poor. Now, if this provision were main- 
tained, the result would be that the 
magistrates who had interest at the 
Castle at Dublin would put upon the 
poor townlands all the fines; while, at 
the same time, they exempted their own 
property. This would work a great injus- 
tice among many poor townlands ; there 
would be hundreds of men punished 
in this manner, who would be as 
innocent of the crime which might 
happen to have been committed there 
as any landlord in Ireland. Now, if 
these innocent men were to share in the 
responsibility of crimes of which they 
were innocent, the rich ought also to 
share in that responsibility ; because, in 
most cases, it happened that one of their 
class had provoked the crime in the dis- 
trict. These were the grounds upon 
which Irish Members resisted this part 
of the clause, and the grounds upon 
which they pressed the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment. With regard to the dis- 
cretion which the Lord Lieutenant was 
supposed to exercise in matters of this 
kind, the phrase sounded very well in 
that House; but hon. Members upon 
those Benches were perfectly aware that 
it meant nothing at all—it simply im- 
plied that the people at Dublin Castle 
would do what certain local personages 
told them was good for the preservation 
of law and order. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, there 
appeared to be some confusion in the 
minds of the Committee as to the nature 
of an Irish townland. He was inclined 
to believe that, in the minds of many 
hon. Members, this had been mixed up 
with their idea of an English township ; 
but he would point out that the latter 
term implied a far more extensive and 
important district than the former. He 


could very well see that if great caution 
was not exercised in dealing with this 
matter, an immense amount of injury 
might be done by reducing the area of fine 
80 low as to include only a single town- 
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land. There were certain townlands in 
Ireland of which the population amounted 
to about 100 persons, most of whom were 
poor people, some of them being tenants 
and others labourers. He did not be- 
lieve that the power of selection of area 
for contribution would be exercised in 
any inconsiderate spirit by the Lord 
Lieutenant; but those who represented 
Irish constituencies ought to take care 
that while this power was given to the 
Lord Lieutenant, as little damage as 
possible could be done by the manner in 
which it was exercised. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that some of the 
arguments advanced on behalf of the Go- 
vernment appeared to him to be per- 
fectly untenable. The argument of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Porter), in defence of the 
retention of the word ‘‘ townland” in 
the clause, was quite contrary to general 
experience, which was that no one ap- 
peared to know, either in or out of 
the locality, who it was that committed 
these crimes. That being so, it appeared 
to him that the contention of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman fell to the ground. 
It was a well-known fact that in many 
cases where claims were made on account 
of malicious injuries alleged to have 
been sustained, no malicious injury had 
been done at all. Such cases were oc- 
curring almost every day in Ireland. 
Anyone who experienced the slightest 
damage to his property at once went 
and made a claim on the ground that he 
had suffered malicious injury. This 
protection, therefore, given by the clause 
meant that the Lord Lieutenant would 
probably ruin the inhabitants or the 
ratepayers in townlands for the purpose 
of compensating persons who were suf- 
fering, not from the effect of injury done 
to them by others, but from the conse- 
quences of their own negligence. Let 
the Committee remember that the aver- 
age valuation of these townlands was 
£235, and that some of them were 
valued at so low a sum as £100. It was 
perfectly consistent with their experience 
of the amount of compensation which 
might be awarded that, under the con- 
ditions of this clause, a sum equivalent 
to 10 years’ rental of a particular town- 
land might be levied against its in- 
habitants. As he understood this fine, 
it was not a charge upon the owner, but 
upon the tenant. If the Committee were 
amenable to reason, he thought they 
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should agree to the proposal for omitting 
this word ‘‘ townland’”’ from the clause, 
for, in point of fact, no argument had 
been urged against the Amendment. 
The imposition of fines upon these small 
areas would very likely punish a num- 
ber of people who were entirely innocent, 
while the persons who rendered the 
clause necessary would be placed beyond 
its reach and would probably escape 
altogether. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that the 
average number of agricultural holdings 
in a townland was nine; the average 
valuation being £229. Now, it might 
be supposed that in cases of murder, 
maiming, or injury, no sum less than 
£100 would be levied by way of com- 
pensation under the clause ; but, in such 
cases, he asked what would be the use 
of levying that sum on a place where 
the valuation amounted to only £229? 
Again, a moderate addition to the police 
force in a district would cost another 
£300 a-year. This would be more than 
the whole rental, and he was bound to 
say that if the Government believed that 
they could get not only these sums, but 
the rent also, out of such districts, they 
were reposing themselves in a fool’s 
paradise. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the Go- 
vernment insisted on retaining the power 
to ruin townlands, it was clear that this 
Bill was going to be worked as an 
adjunct to Mr. Kavanagh’s Land Cor- 
poration scheme ; because, if they took 
such an area, and placed a fine upon it, 
it would insure the ruin of the whole 
population ; they would be simply using 
the law to throw the farmers into the 
hands of Kavanagh and Company as 
much as possible. Was it conceivable 
that a case of outrage, or a case of refusal 
to give evidence, could be so exactly 
explained to the Lord Lieutenant that 
he would be actually able to limit and 
fix the responsibility upon some eight 
or nine heads of families, and upon such 
a trifling area as that of a single town- 
land? He (Mr. O’Donnell) said that 
such a pretension was absurd. On the 
other hand, how would the thing be 
worked ? The Lord Lieutenant would 
simply act on the reports of the local 
magistrates, who, in too many cases, in 
the future as in the past, it was to be 
feared would be actuated by their own 
feelings towards their tenants. If dis- 
turbances or injuries tock place, or any 
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murder were committed in that district, 
there would be persons on the spot, 
magistrates of the class who were chosen 
to serve on coroner’s juries, and these 
would be relied upon to give sufficient 
information. Magistrates of that class 
would direct the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the Lord Lieutenant, 
who, it was not to be supposed, would be 
more intelligent under a Liberal Ad- 
ministration than under a Conservative 
Administration, would be able to make 
use of the clause—and would make use 
of it, doubtless—to carry out what would 
be nothing else than the local malice of 
irresponsible individuals. The idea that 
the Lord Lieutenant would be able to 
distinguish between the information sup- 
plied by trustworthy and non-trustworthy 
persons in distant parts of Ireland was 
perfectly ridiculous. If the Government 
really meant to create a public opinion 
adverseto crime, even if foundedon sordid 
motives, they would not use, surely, such 
a miserable area for their purposes as 
a townland? What earthly effect would 
the opinion of a solitary townland pro- 
duce in the midst of the disturbed con- 
dition of an entire county or of every 
county in Ireland? The very supposition 
was absurd and idiotic. If the Govern- 
ment wanted to appeal to the sordid 
motives of the people, and to make the 
appeal sufficiently strong to produce any 
result at all, it was perfectly absurd to 
talk of appealing to the public opinion 
of a miserable and starving townland of 
half-a-dozen families, and trying to create 
an impression that would be favourable 
to the Government of Ireland upon the 
basis of a £200 valuation. He said that 
this Amendment was absolutely neces- 
sary, if there were anything bond fide 
about the proposal of the Government to 
create public opinion adverse to crime. 
The very means chosen by the Govern- 
ment to carry out their object upon the 
basis of a townland showed that they 
were only legislating in the very wanton- 
ness of provocation and petty persecution. 

Mr. CALLAN thought that perhaps 
some compromise might be arrived at 
in this matter by substituting ‘‘ Petty 
Sessions district’’ for the word “ town- 
land.” It was perfectiy clear that the 
draftsman looked upon a townland in 
Ireland as something largerthana parish. 
This was alone sufficient to show the im- 
propriety of an English draftsman being 
allowed to draw an Irish Bill of this 
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importance. It would have been better 
to submit the matter to the Irish Law 
Officers of the Crown. He hoped the 
Government, at any rate, even if they 
did not accept the Amendment before 
the Committee, or the suggestion of com- 
promise which he had made, would, at 
least, place the word “‘ townland”’ after 
“parish,” in order to make common 
sense of the clause. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 228; 
Noes 38: Majority 190. — (Div. List, 
No. 199.) [5.0 p.m. 


Mr. DILLON, who had an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper, in page 8, line 
32, to omit the words “ or parish,” said, 
that he would not persist in it. 

Mr. HEALY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 8, line 32, to leave out 
the words ‘‘or part or parts thereof re- 
spectively.” The hon. Member said 
that he deliberately charged the Govern- 
ment with Obstruction, and thought that | 
he should be able to prove his case. | 
They had been fighting to leave out the 
word ‘‘ townland,” but the Government 
declined to accept that Amendment, al- | 
though they still retained the words | 
‘part or parts thereof.’’ The Committee 
had been for two hours wrangling for 
the word ‘‘townland,’’ when actually | 
the Government had got already in the | 
Bill sufficient power to restrict the area | 
in any way they chose. He challenged | 
them to deny the truth of that state- | 
ment. Did the Government really mean 
to split up a townland into smaller parts ? 
It was impossible for them to do so, be- 
cause a townland was part of a barony, | 
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Mr. GIBSON wished to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the author of the 
last Amendment (Mr. Healy) had stated 
that they had been two hours discussing 
an Amendment which was not worth 
fighting for. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gibson) had misunderstood his meaning. 
What he intended to convey was that 
they had been engaged in a discus- 
sion for two hours upon an Amend- 
ment which the Government might have 
accepted, because they had practically 
got the power already. It was quite 
evident that the very courteous Repre- 
sentative for the University of Dublin 
a not heard what he (Mr. Healy) had 
said. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the ob- 
ject of the Government was sufficiently 
obvious. The Bill was drafted in order 
to express the intentions of Parliament, 
and the nearest words which could ex- 
press that intention had been adopted. 
Ifthe townland or parish were considered 


| to be superfluous cases, they might be 


included in the words “ part or parts 
thereof,” and then the barony itself 
would be superfluous, becausethey might 


| be taken to mean part or parts of a 
' county. 


| Member (Mr. Healy) were to apply, it 


If the argument of the hon. 


would not be necessary to insert either 
‘county’ or ‘barony,’ because they 
could merely say ‘‘ Ireland, or part or 
parts thereof.”” The object of the Go- 
vernment was, as far as possible, to indi- 
cate the nature of the district upon which 


| these fines for claims were to be levied. 


In the case of a fine of £20 for injury 


and a barony was part of the county. | aig - would be x Aaa alone, > 
In point of fact, the Government had | 4°vy the compensation on an entire 
got rato a complete muddle in drafting barony, and it was necessary that there 
the Bill. He should like to know who | Should be a deggie red it upon the 
the draftsman was. He was told that | small area to which the Government 
it was the hon. and learned Gentleman | thought it ought to apply. _ ‘ 
ih crn Genel vealed (S| a HF GOONRUE a 
enry James). “Met * @ was | ; f 

glad ” “= that that wsiecscongs Neat not | cic gr ce | Pap gg i iaeol 
correct. was unnecessary, however, | . 

that he should do more now Bm submit | the Chief Secretary for Ireland to enter 





the Amendment to the Committee. | into an explanation. They could reduce 
a county to a barony, and a barony toa 


parish, a parish to a townland, and a 
townland to the holdings of a few indi- 
viduals. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) very 
much regretted the absence of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 8, line | 
32, to leave out the words ‘‘or part or 
parts thereof respectively.”’—(J/r. Healy.) | 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words | 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,” | 
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[Mr. Hearty: No, no!) It was always 
unpleasing to him (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
to miss the absence of a dear familiar 
face, even if it was that of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been present, he would have said to him 
what he would now say to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for England, that the retention of these 
words was a distinct breach of the under- 
taking which had been given on the 
part of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. When he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) proposed the Amendment 
in Clause 15, with regard to the levying 
for extra Constabulary, in the 3rd sub- 
section of that clause, the object of which 
Amendment was to take out of the clause 
the words limiting its operation, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt), when accepting it, remarked 
that it would be obviously unfair that the 
Government should be able to minimize 
the area on which the fine was to be 
levied. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was 
not aware at the time, although the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was per- 
fectly aware of it, that this concession 
in Clause 15 was taken back again by 
Clause 17. When he (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) challenged the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman with the fact that 
the concluding words of Sub-section 3 
of the 15th clause actually gave back 
the power which he consented to omit, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
stood up, and, with the air of ingenuous- 
ness he could histrionically assume, said 
that he did not intend to take away with 
one hand what he gave with the other. 
But, in the face of that fact, it was found 
that in the Ist section of the present 
clause the very words of limitation that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
consented to take out of Sub-Section 3 
of Clause 15 were retained. He con- 
tended that that was a gross instance of 
disingenuousness on the part of the right 
hon. andlearnedGentleman. He thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have at least had the decency to 
be in his place, and release himself 
from the pledge he had twice solemnly 
made to the Committee. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the argu- 
ment used by the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General for Ireland (Mr. Porter), 
with regard to the last Amendment, 
was an irrefragable argument for ac- 
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cepting the present Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ferred back to the Grand Jury Act, in 
order to show that hitherto these fines 
had been assessed upon townlands, and 
therefore argued that, in apportioning 
the charge of culpability, they must re. 
tain the same unit. The words now ob- 
jected to were either useless or mis- 
chievous, presuming the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to be 
correct. They were utterly useless in 
their application to a county or barony, 
because, if the townland was the limit 
of taxation, they could not have part or 
parts of a barony made up by town- 
lands. The clause would be unintel- 
ligible, unless it was the object of the 
Government to assess the fines on some 
other method than was now known, and 
to make it a tax on individuals residing 
within geographical lines. Of course, 
he admitted that the argument of the 
Government was good in retaining town- 
lands, supposing that their object was 
to break up the townland, and slice off 
a portion of it. But such power might 
be used in the most oppressive manner, 
and would render this clause more op- 
pressive than any measure known in the 
country since the days that the Poll Tax 
was imposed. If it was intended to 
work the Act in such a way that one 
individual should pay so much, and an- 
other should pay so much, without any 
regard to their paying capacity, or the 
chance of their being able to get it, well 
and good ; but, unless that was the ob- 
ject, and it was really intended to make 
the Act an Act of individual oppression, 
it was absolutely necessary that the 
Amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Government 
if it was necessary for their purposes, 
and for the purposes of the Bill, to re- 
tain these words? Surely the deno- 
minations of areas mentioned in the Bill 
were sufficiently small. Of course “ part 
or parts thereof” would extend over all 
denominations; but, if they wanted a 
survey, they could not have a portion of 
a barony unless they selected a parish 
or a townland. That surely could not 
be the object of the Government. They 
could not desire a more minute sub- 
division, unless they wanted to have 
very smail areas of taxation, which 
could only be done by a new survey. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) had some foundation 
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for his charge that the Government were 
obstructing their own Bill. ‘Part or 
parts thereof” could not be extended to 
atownland. They could not have part 
of a townland made an area of taxation, 
unless the Government had already come 
to the conclusion that a very small por- 
tion of a townland was to be made an 
area of taxation under the Bill, and that 
it was their object to impose the charge 
of the fine upon a few houses. If that 
were so, what was there to prevent their 
placing the tax upon an individual, and 
if they did that, he would like to know 
what would become of the Bill in its 
administration in Ireland? He had 
taken very little part in the discussions 
on the Bill; but he could not help 
raising this objection most strongly. 

Mr. DILLON said, that in discussing 
the question of outrage, they had been 
told over and over again that a great 
deal of security against the abuse of 
power would rest in the fact that the 
administration of the Act would be in 
the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. 
But in Clause 15 they had no such 
security, because it would be practically 
left entirely in the hands of the subor- 
dinates of the Lord Lieutenant. It 
would be impossible for him to do any- 
thing but take the report blindfold as to 
what district he was to charge with his 
fines. It was unfortunately quite possible 
to tax a portion of a townland, for the 
thing had been done in the past. The best 
portion of the land in the hands of the 
landlord had been omitted, while the poor 
bog portions, in the hands of a few ten- 
ants, had been heavily taxed under this 
clause. The man who owned the best 
portions of the land would be exempted; 
while the people on the bog or mountain 
side would be made to pay, and all the 
taxes would be consequently thrown 
upon those poor people. If there were 
any doubt on this point, he would ask 
the Committee so to fix the tax that it 
would not be possible to impose it upon 
asingle townland. Take the case of a 
townland of 20 acres; 10 of them might 
be in the hands of the landlord, and the 
rest in the occupancy of very poor ten- 
ants, and by the clause, as it now stood, 
which gave the Lord Lieutenant power 
to impose the entire fine upon the part 
or parts of a townland, the entire charge 
might be thrown upon the poorer por- 
tion. That was why he objected to the 
clause so strongly. He knew of a dis- 
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trict in which there had been no vio- 
lence, or outrage, or disturbance of any 
kind whatever. In that district it was 
possible that the local landlord might 
propose to issue a number of writs of 
ejectment. He would then get the 
police to inform the authorities that 
there was reason to expect a disturb- 
ance, because he would know from ex- 
perience that there was a danger of dis- 
turbance when he was about to evict by 
wholesale a considerable number of ten- 
ants. The authorities, having received 
such an intimation, would send down an 
extra force of police; no disturbance 
having, up to that time, taken place. 
The taxation for the maintenance of the 
Constabulary Force would be thrown on 
the district, and, although such district 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
cause of the disturbance, nevertheless 
the farm and the property of the man— 
the local landlord—who really created 
the disturbance, or the anticipation of 
disturbance, by proceeding with evic- 
tions which, according to the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, were in some in- 
stances unjust and cruel, and, perhaps, 
some few selected tenants would be ex- 
empted from the tax, and the total 
charge thrown upon a few individuals. 
A case of this kind had occurred a short 
time ago under his own notice—namely, 
that in anticipation of a disturbance in 
the mind of a landlord, founded upon 
the fact that he was going to evict a 
number of his tenants, an application 
was made for an extra Constabulary 
force. He believed that the operation 
of the clause would place the Govern- 
ment in an extremely unpleasant and 
awkward position, and he thought that 
some security ought to be given that if 
the landlord was going to disturb a dis- 
trict by carrying out evictions, there 
should be no power to throw additional 
taxation upon the poor inhabitants of 
the locality. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR said, that the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had distinctly accepted the 
principle of his Amendment, and had 
followed it up by a distinct statement 
that he did not intend to take away with 
one hand what he gave with the other. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) wished to 
know if that pledge was not violated by 
the retention of the words ‘part or 
parts thereof,” because the 17th clause 
ruled the 15th, and, in reality, the limit 
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of the area on which the taxes were to 
be imposed by Clause 16 for the em- 
ployment of additional constables was 
fixed in Clause 17. He, therefore, 
charged the Government, who had heard 
the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and had given their 
tacit assent to it, with a distinct breach 
of the undertaking that had been given 
to them, having insisted upon the inser- 
tion of these words. He invited the 
Government to give an answer to these 
accusations, and defend their conduct if 
they possibly could. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
was not liable to the charge which had 
been brought against him. [Mr. T. P. 
O’Cornnor: Then what was it he did 
say?] He had paid great attention to 
the progress of the Bill, and it was not 
correct to say that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in dis- 
cussing the 8rd sub-section of the 15th 
clause, had given the pledge ascribed to 
him. That was shown upon the 4th 
Amendment on the Paper which stood 
in the name of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The 2nd sub-section of the 
clause provided that, 

** Any charge in respect of such additional 
constabulary, or any sum for such compensation 
as aforesaid, which is for the time being a 
charge payable by any district, shall be ap- 
plotted rateably upon all rateable hereditaments 
in the district.’’ 


And after these words the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to in- 
sert these words—‘‘ Other than those 
exempted by the Lord Lieutenant in 
pursuance of this Act.’’ That was a 
very different thing from providing what 
the districts were which were to be made 
chargeable, which was all the 1st sub- 
section of the clause did. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the remarks 
ust made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
er for Bridport (Mr. Warton) proved 
the correctness of the statement of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor). The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department must 
have intended to leave out the words 
‘‘ part or parts thereof,’”’ because he had 
placed upon the Paper, as his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Brid- 
port had pointed out, another Amend- 
ment in reference to the areas to be 
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exempted by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Surely they did not want three pieces of 
surplusage in the Bill; and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman must clearly 
have intended to leave out the words 
now objected to, because, in the 3rd 
sub-section of the 15th clause, he agreed 
to omit the words ‘‘ Any limited portion 
of that district as the Lord Lieutenant 
may order;”’ and, following that up, he 
must have intended to omit the words 
‘« part or parts thereof,” because, if they 
were not omitted, the Lord Lieutenant 
would not have the power to exempt 
certain districts, and there would be no 
use in recording the Amendment “other 
than those exempted by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in pursuance of this Act.” Under 
the circumstances, he trusted that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would re- 
consider his determination with regard 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, with 
regard the alleged promise on the part 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, he had distinctly called the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the interpretation which 
was placed upon it by hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and which hethought 
was an entirely dangerous and erroneous 
one. Whereupon the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that he only 
agreed to the words being omitted, be- 
cause he felt them to be unnecessary, and 
he thought that the words of the clause 
would still place in the hands of the Go- 
vernment the power they intended to 
obtain. They had now been discussing 
over and over again the very point which 
was discussed on Clause 15—namely, 
the power to exempt districts, which the 
Committee had already decided. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had distinctly said that he meant 
to retain the power of exemption, and 
to retain the affirmative power of sub- 
dividing the districts, which was a very 
different thing. A district might be 
divided in one of two ways. They could 
sub-divide a district affirmatively, or 
negatively. By the exemption power, 
the former had been given up; but the 
latter power the Secretary of Sate for the 
Home Department insisted upon retain- 
ing. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman retained that power by the 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
and which said—“ In the districts other 
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than those exempted by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in pursuance of this Act.” 
Secondly, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman retained the negative power 
of exclusion, which he meant to reserve 
to himself, while he gave the affirmative 
power of sub-division in the previous 
clause. He would ask the Committee to 
say what the two clauses were, taken 
together. Sub-section 3 of Clause 15 
regulated the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant with regard to assessing the dis- 
trict for additional Constabulary, and 
Clause 17 regulated the size of the dis- 
trict to be assessed. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in language as dis- 
tinct as language could be, using the 
expression that he was not going to take 
away with one hand what he gave with the 
other, said that he would not retain the 
power of sub-dividing a district. There- 
fore, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) contended 
that the Government were guilty of a 
gross breach of faith, for they had re- 
tained words which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had distinctly pro- 
mised to give up. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the Go- 
vernment kept the promise of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
so far as the omission of the line in the 
8rd sub-section of the clause was con- 
cerned. He had listened to the discus- 
sion which took place; but it was idle 
for anyone to pretend to give the exact 
words made use of, and without having 
taken them down. The general impres- 
sion in his mind, however, was that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said that the words were super- 
fluous, because he would be able to limit 
the chargeable district by the process of 
exemption, without being bound by the 
boundary of atownland. The district 
might be made up by cutting off any 
part of a townland the Lord Lieu- 
tenant chose, so as to make up the addi- 
tional district in which the additional 
Constabulary might be quartered ; but 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not in any way forego the right of 
making up the district in any way he 
chose. Then with regard to the 1st sub- 
section of the present clause, if the words 
‘part or parts thereof respectively’ were 
left out, it was true that by the power of 
exemption in Clause 15, as far as the 
additional Constabulary were concerned, 
there would be the power to exempt even 
& part of a district in which the Constabu- 
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lary were quartered. But they were 
words, however, which it was absolutely 
necessary to retain in the case of com- 
pensation for murder, maiming, or in- 
jury. They did not in the least degree 
strengthen the powers of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the charge for addi- 
tional Constabularyin any district. When 
the Committee came to the Amendment 
of his right hon. and learned Friend, he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) would be able to explain 
the reason for that Amendment; but 
the words ‘‘ part or parts thereof respec- 
tively’ were not in the least affected by 
his right hon. and learned Friend having 
left out that small portion of Sub-section 
3 of Clause 15 which he considered for 
the moment to be superfluous. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, apart from 
the question raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) of the engagement he under- 
stood the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to have made, he (Mr. 
Sexton) wished to point out, in a very 
few words, the sort of new principle 
raised by the retention of the words 
dealt with by the Amendment in con- 
nection with reference to the remainder 
of the clause. The general principle of 
clause was that the tax should be levied 
on one area, but when they came to the 
power of exempting ‘‘part or parts 
thereof,” that principle was altogether 
left behind. Instead of proceeding upon 
the principle of punishing every crime 
committed, they gave the clause the 
salient character of vindictiveness and 
persecution. There was no use in argu- 
ing with the Government on the point, 
because they said that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant must have discretion, which 
meant that he was to be allowed to take 
action which might be vindictive, and 
which might tend to persecution. He 
contended that the retention of these 
words, as far as their retention would 
enable the Government to levy upon a 
part of a townland, would make the 
power of the clause impracticable, and 
such as could not be carried out. It had 
been already pointed out that the total 
average of rateable value of a town- 
land in Ireland was £225. It had also 
been pointed out that the smallest levy 
likely to be made would be £100, and 
that it would be nearly half of the value 
of the townland. The tax might be 
made still more oppressive, because it 
was impossible that a smaller force than 
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five constables would be quartered in 
any district, and that would involve the 
levying of a much larger amount than 
the actual rent of the townland ; and if 
they went below the townland, and en- 
deavoured to levy the charge for the 
subsistence of five policemen for a year 
upon a part of a townland, they would 
reduce the clause to an absurdity. The 
people were paying rack rents already, 
and in those cases in which the Court 
had not yet been able to adjudicate 
they would continue to pay rack rents. 
It would therefore be absolutely im- 
possible to collect a levy of that kind; 
and, in point of fact, the retention of 
these words would defeat the two ob- 
jects the Government said that they 
had before them in introducing this 
clause—namely, first, to give compen- 
sation; and, secondly, to give a lesson 
to the people that they must maintain 
the law. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had reminded the Committee that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
always throwing them back upon the 
unfettered discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He (Mr. O’Donnell) could not 
but regret that that House and the Com- 
mittee, and the people of Ireland, were 
to be left to nothing but the unfettered 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that the most reasonable Amendments 
proposed by the Irish Members were to 
be on this account rejected. If the ad- 
ministration of that law was to be left to 
the unfettered discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant, why had they not brought 
in a short Bill to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for three years to do whatever he 
liked. That would be a great saving of 
the time of the House, and the struggle, 
which they had been told was now 
approaching, would have been ren- 
dered unnecessary. He thought that 
a very neat Bill might have been 
constructed, on this principle—‘ An 
Act to enable His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant to do whatever he 
pleases for the next three years.” 
Such a declaration might have been put 
into the Preamble, in order to show 
that there was at least one nation left in 
Europe which Great Britain was not 
afraid to trample upon. Theright hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to place in the Bill the terms 
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which were required to express the in- 
tentions of Parliament. It would, there- 
fore, seem that the Government had 
already made up their mind what would 
be the intention of Parliament before 
the Bill was brought into the House. 
He was, however, unable to follow that 
argument in reference to such super- 
fluous provisions. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
had been much struck by one of the 
defences—which seemed to him to be the 
main ground of defence—put forward by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland for the 
rejection of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy). The right hon. Gentleman said 
that there was aclass of fines regulated 
and marked out by their Amendment. 
For instance, there was a small class of 
fines, which must only be applied to 
very small districts. In fact, it seemed 
to be intended that if a fine was very 
small, it should be only applied to in- 
dividual houses, because such fine would 
not be felt over a large district. Now, 
that was introducing a principle which 
he thought had never before been made 
use of, and it was a principle which 
ought not to commend itself to the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in order to 
make his meaning clear, quoted this in- 
stance. He took a case of compensation 
to a man to the amount of £20, who 
might have been severely beaten, and 
said that it would be nonsense to levy 


‘that over a large district, and therefore 


it must be apportioned over a very 
limited area. Then the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in this Bill, which 
was to place Ireland on the side of law 
and order, was not to obtain compensa- 
tion for a man who had been injured, 
but to make the sting of the law felt by 
somelimited number of Irish individuals 
—no matter who they were, so long as 
the crop provided was small enough—to 
be made miserable by the exaction. In 
fact, the right hon. Gentleman’s princi- 
ples seemed to be in accord with that of 
the Government, which was not the 
support of law and order, but the estab- 
lishment of a raw somewhere. If that 
was the ground upon which the Govern- 
ment refused to accept the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, it was the ground which 
ought to be rejected by the Committee, 
and the opposition to the Amendment 
ought to be rejected at the same time. 
What could be more unfair—what could 
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be more fundamentally ‘unlawful, whe- 
ther technically legal or not, than de- 
claring that they were to apportion the 
compensation, not with a view merely of 
the amount of injury, and not with a 
view even to the general amount of law- 
lessness existing amongst persons who 
were sympathizing with crime, but with 
the view of having so small a number of 
victims affected ? But, whether they were 
innocent or guilty, they should certainly 
smart from the administration of the 
law. Let them take the example which 
had been quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. A man had been 
severely beaten, bruised upon the head, 
and otherwise seriously wounded, with 
sticks, &e. It would be on the cards, 
and, in point of fact, almost absolutely 
certain, that the man was unpopular 
throughout the whole of the barony, 
and that this cruel assault upon him 
had been committed, so to speak, with 
the approbation of the whole of the 
barony. Then the whole of the barony, 
even in the eyes of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, must be equally guilty, and the 
fine for compensation for the man’s in- 
juries ought to be levied on the whole of 
the barony. ‘‘ But, no,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
“if £20, which is the amount of injury 
the man has sustained, be levied on 
the whole of the barony, although the 
whole barony is equally guilty, the 
punishment would be inappreciable. 
Therefore, I must make a further divi- 
sion, and select some five or six miser- 
able families and come down upon them, 
in order that some half-a-dozen Irish 
Members may smart under the admi- 
nistration of the law.” That was an 
illustration of the way in which the Act 
would be administered, and which he 
did not think it required many words to 
characterize. If they made the opera- 
tion of the clause too retrospective, if 
they made the raw smart too keenly and 
overlooked and confined the surface, 
they might totally fail in attaining the 
object which their vindictive conception 
of the law recommended to them. They 
had made the area of fines so small as 
to make life a positive burden out of 
that restricted area. What was to keep 
these miserable creatures, overwhelmed 
with their fines, fastened to that par- 
ticular area of ground? He would point 
out to the Government that even with 
the view to the efficiency of their own 
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law, it would be far better for them to 
keep a large area, because, after all, the 
population of a country-side could not 
desert that large area; but, in the case 
quoted by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), they had imposed 
upon the townland, or part of a town- 
land, a crushing fine that would be far 
more than even the crushing laws now 
exacted from that townland, They 
might drive the occupiers of a town- 
land, or that portion of the townland, or 
part of the parish, to quit the place 
which they had rendered uninhabitable, 
and then what was to become of their 
power of exacting fines? He defied 
them to make up a personal contingent 
upon the individuals; he defied them to 
fix it upon persons whom they drove 
from spot to spot. They would be too 
poor for any process of the Crown to 
make them pay the fine. They would 
drive them to quit the townland; to 
quit the parish; to quit a miserable 
roof, a house; the raw they sought to 
create would be created at the expense 
of the ground landlord. If they drove 
the occupiers by their merciless fines 
from the soil, they would have to go 
without the fine for compensation alto- 
gether. Of course, the object of the 
Government was to secure the Orange 
class in Ireland the power of exempting 
the Orange garrisons which were to be 
found throughout Ireland. This was a 
clause which was directed against the 
mass of Irish individuals. If the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) was rejected, 
wherever, in any townland, there were 
persons who were brought out by the 
local Tory Associations, persons who 
belonged to the Clientéle, and the Estate 
Office, persons who were under the pro- 
tection of the Emergency Society, no 
matter how able they were to bear the 
burden which fell upon their neighbour, 
they would be exempted. Two magis- 
trates could always be got, in any part 
of Ireland, to swear to the goodness and 
loyalty of any individuals of this class; 
but, if there was any respectable farmer 
of the ordinary type of Irishmen, even 
if a rare magistrate could be found to 
bear witness to his loyalty, even if the 
parish priest came forward as to his 
loyalty and good feeling in the parish, 
there would be no exemption in his 
case. Therefore, he (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
thought that it was most desirable that 
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they should deprive the Lord Lieutenant 
of all power of exemption, because he 
was satisfied that it was only one class 
of the population which would be ex- 
empted, and that the mass of the nation 
would go unexempted, and, after all, the 
cruelty of the clause would be carefully 
reserved for those individuals who were 
not protected by the local magistrates. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had pointed out that, in reality, they 
were giving up the principle of area 
altogether, that they were fining down 
the town area to such a vanishing point 
as this—that, in point of fact, they were 
giving the Lord Lieutenant the power 
of taxation and of fining individuals ; 
and they were enabling the local magis- 
trates, who were the hereditary enemies 
of the Irish people, to pick out in every 
district those individuals who were held 
to be most obnoxious, and enable them 
to complete their ruin. On every occa- 
sion he would continue to protest against 
the doctrine of the Government that they 
should trust to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant. No doubt, the Lord 
Lieutenant was a well-intentioned man, 
like any of the 600 and odd Members of 
that Legislature. The Lord Lieutenant 
was an intelligent man, probably as in- 
telligent as any Member of the House; 
but there were no sufficient guarantees 
that when the Act had to be enforced 
in Tipperary, Donegal, or any other 
county in Ireland, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, instead of acting on his own 
judgment, would not be compelled to be 
guided by the advice of constables and 
sub-constables, Sub-Inspectors and ma- 
gistrates ; and it was only that class of 
evidence, and no other, which would 
suit the views of the local magistrates, 
that would be forthcoming. He declined 
to place so extensive a power of terror- 
ism in the hands of local tyrants, and, 
therefore, should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN observed, that the 
hon. Member had spoken at great length, 
and in the first part of his speech had 
kept himself within the Amendment; 
but he was now going altogether be- 
yond it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL, resuming, said, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) was an Amend- 
ment for the protection of individuals, 
because it proposed to deprive the 
Government of the power of imposing 
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fines on part or. parts of ‘ townlands,” 
which would, perhaps, comprise no more 
than two or three houses. He (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) said that the adoption of the 
Amendment would provide individuals 
with a better security than would be 
afforded by the sham investigation which 
would take place under the Bill. By 
retaining the word “townland,” the 
Government placed every individual 
farmer who made himself obnoxious to 
the local tyrants entirely at the mercy 
of his enemies; and to refer Irish Mem- 
bers to the goodwill and intelligence of 
the Lord Lieutenant, far away in Dublin 
Castle, who saw and heard entirely by 
the eyes and ears of local agents, in per- 
manent hostility to the people of Ire- 
land, was simply no guarantee what- 
ever. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
for the purpose of supporting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy). The clause as it stood 
enabled the Lord Lieutenant to divide 
and sub-divide even so small an area as 
an Irish ‘‘ townland,” and the object of 
the Amendment was to prevent this in- 
definite sub-division of districts in the 
clause. Now, in dealing with this ques- 
tion, he (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) proposed 
to proceed on an entirely contrary prin- 
ciple. He thought it was desirable not 
to enable the Lord Lieutenant to narrow 
the area of that fine down, until it fell, 
perhaps, upon a couple of farms. That 
principle appeared to him to be highly 
objectionable ; and, for his own part, 
he preferred the opposite principle of 
extending the area over which the fine 
might be levied. For instance, he would 
rather that the whole of the “‘ townland ” 
were taxed than a portion of it; that a 
barony should pay, instead of a parish ; 
and instead of a parish, he would very 
much prefer the whole county. Again, 
instead of the county, he would prefer 
that all Ireland should be charged; and 
instead of Ireland being charged he 
would prefer very much that Great Bri- 
tain should be made to pay ; because he 
laid the blame of all the trouble which 
existed in Ireland upon the misconduct 
of the British Government. What was 
the object of allowing the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to divide and sub-divide the 
smallest area that might be proclaimed 
under this Bill? Was it to enable him 
to exempt favourites and certain persons, 
and to bring the whole crushing severity 
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of the clause down upon the heads of a 
few persons? He contended that the 
persons who would be exempted by this 
power of division and sub-division were, 
in many cases, the very people who, 
above all others, ought to bear the 
charge; and the way he proved it was 
this. The increased police force which 
would be sent into the district would be 
sent there because of the apprehensions 
of crime and disturbance, or because of 
the actual existence of crime and dis- 
turbance. Now, he asked, what class 
of men was there in Ireland more capable 
of creating disturbance in these districts, 
parishes, townlands, and counties of Ire- 
land than the Irish landlords, with their 
land agents and bailiffs, as well as the 
otheragents ofthe present system of land- 
lordism. Every one of those men would, 
under the clause as it stood, be assuredly 
exempted by the Lord Lieutenant from 
the scope of this measure. There was no 
class of men in Ireland who, as was per- 
fectly well known, had done so much to 
create terror, disorganization, disturb- 
ance, and crime as rack-renting and mer- 
ciless landlords. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Members cried ‘‘Oh!” but would it be 
argued that there were no such persons 
in Ireland as rack-renting landlords— 
landlords who had exacted unjust rents, 
and had been carrying out unjust evic- 
tions ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member must not discuss the whole ques- 
tion of rentin Ireland upon this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
not the slightest intention of discussing 
that question ; but he was arguing that 
the use which the Lord Lieutenant would 
be enabled to make of this power of sub- 
division of townlands would be to bring 
the levying of this fine for the increase of 
the Constabulary down upon the Irish ten- 
ants, to the exclusion of Irish landlords. 
He was arguing that the very men who 
ought to bear the charge were the land- 
lords, their agents, and their sub-agents. 
He considered this argument to be a very 
reasonable one as applied to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. He was 
not going into the question of the con- 
duct of the landlords; but he thought 
he might be permitted to point out that 
the greatest originators of disturbance in 
Ireland ought not to be exempted from 
the payment of the fine in question. 
[‘‘ Order, order! ’”] 
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Mr. MAGNIAC rose to Order. The 
principle of exemption had been sanc- 
tioned by Clause 15, and he submitted 
that the hon. Member was not right in 
again discussing it. 

THE CHAIRMAN said, he had 
understood the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) to be argu- 
ing that the originators of the disturb- 
ances in Ireland would, unless the 
Amendment were adopted, be exempted 
from the payment of fines. So far the 
hon. Member was not out of Order; but 
he (the Chairman) was obliged to watch 
the length to which that argument might 
be carried. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, under 
the supervision of the Chairman, he 
should do his best to confine his argu- 
ments to the question before the Com- 
mittee. He certainly endeavoured to 
avoid placing himself out of Order, and 
although he might not always have 
been successful in that direction, he had 
always endeavoured to keep within the 
limits of the rules of debate in Com- 
mittee. The Lord Lieutenant would be 
enabled under the clause, as he had 
already pointed out, to sub-divide even 
the small area of a townland. Let the 
Committee suppose the case of a pro- 
claimed district which included not one, 
but severaltownlands. Supposinga land- 
lord to be murdered there ; he contended 
that the Lord Lieutenant would as- 
suredly exempt the property of the land- 
lord, his agents, and sub-agents through- 
out the whole district ; and although the 
trouble in that district might have arisen 
from the hardships and injustice in- 
flicted on the unfortunate tenantry, the 
framers and originators of that trouble 
would escape scot free, and the unhappy 
victims would be still further victimized 
by this measure. But it was said that 
the Lord Lieutenant would carefully 
scrutinize these matters, in order to see 
that no injustice was done. Irish Mem- 
bers had been told over and over again, 
in the course of the discussions upon this 
Bill, that everything was to be sub- 
ject to the will and pleasure of His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and it 
was not absolutely unreasonable to ex- 
pect that before long a measure would 
be passed by that House to the effect 
that for three years no one should be 
born, married, or allowed to die in Ire- 
land without the gracious permission of 
| His Excellency. 
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ber for Westmeath (Mr T. D. Sullivan) 
was going altogether beyond the ques- 
tion. It was his (the Chairman’s) duty 
to ask him to keep strictly to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. That was 
the second time he had warned the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, his ob- 
servations were merely in illustration of 
his contention that, under this clause, 
the Lord Lieutenant would be able to 
impose a fine upon whomsoever he 
pleased. Notwithstanding the expecta- 
tions which had been held out of an im- 

roved condition of things being created 
in Ireland when the present Bill came 
into operation, they would still be met 
with the principle of reasonable sus- 
picion. [‘‘ Order, order !’’} 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think the hon. Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) was intentionally 
disregarding the authority of the Chair ; 
but he must point out to him that he was 
going altogether beyond the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that, in 
that case, he would conclude his obser- 
vations by explaining that he was argu- 
ing that the Lord Lieutenant, in exer- 
cising the power conferred upon him by 
this clause of imposing fines upon dis- 
tricts which, however small, would be 
acting upon the principle of reasonable 
suspicion. 

Mr. LEAMY said, as the Government 
appeared to have made up their minds to 
reject the Amendmentof the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy), he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whether he in- 
tended to move the Amendment standing 
in the name of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department; because, if the 
Amendment before the Committee were 
not agreed to, the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
be altogether unnecessary. Hon. Mem- 
bers who were inclined to support the 
Government in opposing the omission of 
these words would see, if they looked to 
Sub-section 2 of the clause, that the 
charges for the extra police and com- 
pensation were to be— 

“‘ Applotted rateably upon all rateable here- 
ditaments in the district, and shall be payable 
by the owners thereof.” 

Was it the intention of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to take 
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exempt certain of these hereditaments; 
because, if so, it would be in the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant to do what his 
(Mr. Leamy’s) hon. Friends had said he 
would be forced to do by his Advisers in 
certain districts—namely, to impose this 
charge, by way of penalty, upon indi- 
viduals, and not so much by way of 
penalties on the district. This would 
seem to be another of those attacks upon 
Constitutional principles with which the 
House had become familiar since the 
Liberal Government had occupied the 
Treasury Bench. Last year they claimed 
the right of imprisoning men upon sus- 
picion, and they contended that that was 
done by way of detention, and not by 
way of punishment. Now, the proposal 
was to bring down the entire fines levi- 
able under this Bill upon the head of 
one or a few individuals. It was that 
power which the Amendment before the 
Committee proposed te limit. If you 
give to the Lord Lieutenant the power 
to impose the charge upon two or three 
individuals in the district, as would un- 
questionably be the case, if he were 
allowed to impose the charge upon a 
‘‘townland”’ where the average number 
of houses was not more than nine, and 
of which he might exempt eight, it fol- 
lowed that you gave him the power to 
compel single individuals to pay the 
whole tax levied by way of compensa- 
tion, and for the extra police. He would 
go further, and say, if it were actually 
within the knowledge of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that there was one man in a 
townland who was really responsible 
for the disturbed condition of that town- 
land, or who was a person who promoted 
any outrage there, in consequence of 
which compensation might be claimed, 
it would, of course, be unfair on the part 
of the Lord Lieutenant to compel the 
seven or eight other inhabitants in the 
townland to pay for compensation ren- 
dered necessary by the action of that par- 
ticular individual. Therefore, it would 
come to pass that the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant must rest upon suspicion. 
If the Government refused to limit the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant to exempt 
certain persons, were they to understand 
that he was to exercise that power of his 
mere will, and without any reference to 
the facts of the case—that the persons 
in the townland were entirely discon- 
nected with the crime, or were the per- 
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sons who suffered from the crime? The 
Lord Lieutenant must, of course, exer- 
cise his judgment; and it would result 
that he might impose a fine on people 
who were perfectly innocent, and, con- 
sequently, he would be acting, as he 
said before, upon suspicion. He wished 
the Committee to understand that last 
year the Government imprisoned on 
suspicion, and that now they were fining 
on suspicion. The hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) had pointed out 
that if the Government really intended 
to stand by their words, they might as 
well have consented to the Amendment 
which they had opposed; and he (Mr. 
Leamy) affirmed that if the Government 
now proposed to retain the words, there 
was no necessity whatever for the ap- 
pearance of the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
on the Notice Paper. The Committee 
were placed in a position of some diffi- 
culty, owing to the absence of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He supposed, even if the present 
Amendment met with the acceptance 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
Amendment of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department were forced 
upon the Committee, that they would 
have just as much power as they had 
now without it. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would only carefully examine these 
words and the Amendment standing in 
the name of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and fully esti- 
mate the power to be left to the Lord 
Lieutenant, he (Mr. Leamy) could not 
help thinking that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would at once agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford. The great difficulty of Irish 
Members was that the Government 
would scarcely listen to the Amendments 
which came from them of a reasonable 
character. Even when they did accept one 
of their Amendments, it was very much 
the same; for the Government, having 
made up their minds that all proposals 
coming from those Benches were unrea- 
sonable, still left everything to the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant. They 
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had heard from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that the ob- 
ject of the Government was that the 
clause should have elasticity; and the 
way they secured that object was hy re- 
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bers. But he (Mr. Leamy) had always 
understood that penal Statutes should 
be interpreted very strictly; but the 
penal Statute they were now being asked 
to pass was of such a kind that it might 
be made to embrace within its provisions 
everything that the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland wished. It gave power 
to the Lord Lieutenant both to punish 
individuals and to impose a penalty on 
a whole district. He did not know, if 
these words were retained, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland refused to accept any compro- 
mise, whether he intended to move the 
Amendment in the name of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department ; 
but, if so, he (Mr. Leamy) should be 
glad to be informed what was the dif- 
ference between the power which he 
would have under the clause and the 
power which he would receive supposing 
the Amendment of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it appeared to 
him that the Government were doing 
the very thing for which they blamed 
Irish Members. Their policy seemed to 
be to waste as much time as possible. 
Had they adopted a different course, he 
believed that the Bill would have passed 
several days ago. His own experience 
of the conduct of the Government during 
the time the Bill had been in Commit- 
tee was that they had agreed to those 
Amendments only which were of minor 
importance, and resisted all those that 
were of great importance, however rea- 
sonable in their nature. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the policy of the Government was not 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was aware of 
that; but his intention was to show that 
the Amendment before the Committee 
was of so reasonable a nature that it 
ought to have been accepted by the Go- 
vernment; and, further, that its accept- 
ance would have resulted in a great 
saving of time. He should be sorry to 
infringe the Rules of Committee by 
going beyond the strict limits of discus- 
sion. As the clause stood, it was clear 
that two or three persons in a district 
might be made liable for a large sum of 
money, although, having no Jocus standi 
before the Commission that would in- 
vestigate the claims, they would have no 
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opportunity of saying anything in their 
own defence. Thus a number of people, 
who might be able to prove that they 
were perfectly innocent, might become 
liable for the payment of a heavy tax, 
without having any opportunity afforded 
them of making clear their innocence. 
They knew, with regard to the charge 
for extra police, that there was no means 
of appealing to the Lord Lieutenant in 
a legitimate way. Everything must be 
done by communications through depu- 
tations, or in some other of the peculiar 
ways of bringing pressure to bear upon 
the Irish Executive. And the same re- 
marks applied to the charge for com- 
pensation for alleged outrages that would 
be levied upon the unfortunate people 
he had referred to as having no oppor- 
tunity afforded them of saying anything 
in their own defence. The result of this 
would be that many questions would 
have to be asked in that House, as was 
the case in connection with the ‘“ sus- 
pects’”’ detained in prison, and diffi- 
culties would arise with regard to these 
fines of a similar character to those 
which had heaped themselves upon the 
head of the late Chief Secretary for 
Treland. In view of the many difficulties 
which he (Mr. Biggar) could foresee as 
resulting from the operation of the clause 
in its present form, he recommended the 
Government to agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy). If that Amendment were not 
adopted, the result must be an endless 
amount of trouble to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and a considerable waste of 
time during future Sessions of Parlia- 
ment. He repeated, that many questions 
would be asked which, if the replies were 
unsatisfactory, would be followed by 
Motions for Adjournment, Votes of Cen- 
sure, and Motions for Returns—in short, 
all sorts of difficulties would arise if the 
clause were forced through the Com- 
mittee in its present form. The Govern- 
ment ought, in dealing with Ireland in 
its present condition, to have brought in 
a Bill which could be administered im- 
partially, and which did not place undue 
responsibility on the Lord Lieutenant ; 
but, instead of that, Parliament was 
called on to pass a Bill which gave a 
tremendous amount of room for dis- 
honesty on the part of officials. It 
appeared to him that the Government 
were acting injudiciously with regard to 
the present Session, and contrary to their 
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own interests in the next Session—if they 
should then be in Office. 

Mr. GILL said, Irish Members were 
contending against the power of sub- 
dividing the ridiculously small area of a 
townland or parish. If that power re- 
mained in the clause, it would be a 
temptation to interested persons to re- 
commend the Lord Lieutenant to levy 
the fine upon those areas; but if the 
principle of sub-division were not applied 
to parishes or townlands, no one, he 
might say, would have the impudence to 
make such a recommendation. He sug- 
gested to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a compro- 
mise, which would in no way weaken 
the effect of the clause—namely, to leave 
out the words “townland or parish or 
part or parts thereof respectively,” and 
to substitute for them, ‘‘any part or parts 
of a county.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Com- 
mittee had already agreed that the 
words ‘‘ townland or parish”’ stand part 
of the clause. The question was as to 
whether the words ‘‘or part or parts 
thereof respectively ’’ should be struck 
out. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 206 ; 
Noes 35: Majority 171.—(Div. List, 
No. 200.) [6.35 P.M. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, an Amend- 
ment had been handed to him by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) limiting the application of 
the clause to townlands containing not 
less than 100 unexempted occupiers. 
As that was simply a repetition of an 
Amendment against which the Com- 
mittee had already decided, it could not 
be put. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, there were 
many townlands in Ireland which con- 
tained a large number of inhabitants, 
and the object of his Amendment was 
to limit the application of the clause to 
townlands of that class. There was 
nothing in the Bill, as yet passed by the 
Committee, to extend the operation of 
the police and compensation clauses to 
the smaller townlands alone ; and, there- 
fore, he submitted that the Amendment 
might be put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Com- 
mittee had already decided against an 
Amendment as to which the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposal was simply a repetition, 
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Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to a point 
of Order. ° 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The point of Order 
is already settled. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Can I move a 
Proviso ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Not contradictory 
of what has been already passed by the 
Committee. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Will you allow 
me to move to limit the application of 
the clause to townlands of not less than 
five unexempted occupiers ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
have already decided that any townland, 
whatever its size may be, shall come 
within the operation of the Bill, and no- 
thing contrary to that can now be put. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 37, after the word “ district,’’ 
insert ‘‘ other than those exempted by the Lord 
Lieutenant in pursuance of this Act.’’—(Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he understood, a 
few minutes ago, that when this Amend- 
ment was reached, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would, be prepared to make 
a statement as to the reasons which in- 
duced the Government to propose the 
addition of these words. The Govern- 
ment, after giving the Lord Lieutenant 
power to applot these charges upon any 
county, barony, townland, or parish, or 
part or parts thereof respectively, now 
proposed to give an additional power of 
exemption. He (Mr. Healy) ventured 
to say that, under the circumstances, the 
words of the Amendment just moved 
were entirely superfluous, and he should 
vote against them. 

Mr. MARUM said, he had taken ex- 
ception to the 15th clause, seeing that 
under it the charge could be made on 
the entire district ; and he had asked, in 
view of the power of exemption given to 
the Lord Lieutenant in the last sub- 
section, what would become of the claim 
between the exempted and non-exempted 
portions. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said he would put 
down this Amendment to carry out, in 
logical sequence, the words of the 15th 
clause. He objected at the time, and 


still objected to that clause; but he 
would point out that the Amendment 
merely carried out the intention of the 
clause, 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) was 
right in challenging him to an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the words in Sub- 
section 3, Clause 15. It might be doubt- 
ful in the minds of some whether or not 
the whole of the charge could be levied 
on the district; and, in order to make 
this quite certain, the present words 
were proposed to be introduced in the 
2nd sub-section of the clause under 
notice. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land made the matter rather worse than 
it was before. The Government, first of 
all, proposed to levy a certain charge 
upon the unfortunate ratepayers of a 
district, and then they said, ‘“‘ We will 
exempt certain persons in that district.” 
By that course they were favouring the 
most deadly enemies of order and the 
most dangerous class in the Irish com- 
munity. He (Mr. Biggar) said that ad- 
visedly, knowing, as he did, a good deal 
of Irish society. The Government were 
encouraging a class of dangerous row- 
dies, who would give them and future 
Governments an amount of trouble which 
had never yet been given by any class 
of agitators in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was not speaking to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was obtuse 
enough not to see the necessity of intro- 
ducing the words of the Amendment into 
the clause. There was a necessity for 
the exemption in Clause 15, because, by 
the Amendment there adopted, the Com- 
mittee shut out the power of distributing 
the district into parts: But, in this 
clause, power was taken to cut up the 
district into parts; and, that being so, 
what was the necessity for the Amend- 
ment unless the Government wanted to 
exempt the parts they had cut up? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) hoped the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan) would excuse 
him for saying that he (the Attorney 
General) did not understand his argu- 
ment. The Amendment was necessary 
to carry out the 15th clause in its present 
form. It was absolutely essential to the 
working of the clause. The Committee 
would see that by Clause 15 the Lord 
Lieutenant might exempt from charge 


| any specified portion of the area de- 
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clared to be chargeable; whereas, un- 
less the words of the Amendment were 
introduced, the 2nd sub-section of the 
clause under notice would say— 

“Any charge in respect of such additional 
constabulary, or any sum for such compensation 
as aforesaid, which is for the time being a 
charge payable by any district shall be ap- 
plotted rateably upon all rateable hereditaments 
in the district ;”’ 
and it would be clear that you could not 
give effect to the 8rd sub-section of 
Clause 15. The Committee could not go 
back on that part of the Bill; and, there- 
fore, as had been suggested by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum), the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment proposed to insert the words con- 
tained in his Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the Amendment 
before the Committee did not at all 
carry out the idea of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy). The clause 
provided that a district might be made 
up in such a way that the Act would 
apply to any part or parts of a townland, 
parish, barony, or county; and then it 
went on to say in Sub-section (2) that— 

“Any charge in respect of such additional 

constabulary, or any sum for such compensation 
as aforesaid, which is for the time being a 
charge payable by any district shall be ap- 
plotted rateably upon all rateable hereditaments 
in the district, and shall be payable by the 
occupiers thereof.’’ 
Now, the Government proposed to add 
words to give the Lord Lieutenant power 
to exempt any district. But that was 
entirely inconsistent with the suggestion 
ofthe hon. Member for Wexford, and it 
was, moreover, inconsistent with what 
the Government had given the Com- 
mittee to understand to be their object 
proposing the Amendment. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 37, after the word “ district,” 
to insert the words “ other than those exempted 
by the Lord Lieutenant in pursuance of this 
Act.”—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


The Attorney General 
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Dr. COMMINS said, he thought the 
Amendment would fail to carry out the 
object of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because power was already 
reserved to make an inclosure upon an 
imaginary line, including all the rate- 
able hereditaments liable to be rated 
in order to pay these charges. That 
being so, the addition of these words 
would throw the clause into confusion, 
and therefore would be useless. The 
Bill provided that— 


‘* Rateable hereditaments other than those 
exempted by the Lord Lieutenant in pursuance 
of this Act,” 


and that meant that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant should have power to exempt indi- 
viduals within a circumscribed district. 
If that power was not already given, 
the Amendment would not carry out the 
object of excluding those which were 
already excluded by the imaginary line 
which might cut up a district, or town- 
land, or barony. The natural construc- 
tion of the clause with this Amendment 
would be that, in addition to the exclu- 
sion implied by the drawing of this line, 
there was also a power to exclude here- 
ditaments within the line—a power of 
favouritism. If particular individuals 
were exempted by that construction, in- 
dividuals in the district would be re- 
served, and the power would be exer- 
cised, because certain individuals in the 
district would undoubtedly bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Lord Lieutenant to 
obtain exemption. For instance, a land- 
lord having a residence in a district, and 
desiring to be protected, would at once 
claim exemption under this section ; and 
if he did, the very fact of his being ex- 
empted would more than neutralize any 
good effect the taxation might produce. 
It would be an additional cause of hatred 
and jealousy on the part of the people, 
who would believe that he had been 
earwigging the authorities at Dublin 
Castle, and that it was through his in- 
tervention that the tax was levied on the 
district in the first instance, seeing that 
he was able to get exempted. In that 
way the people, instead of becoming 
policemen to protect the landlord as well 
as themselves, would probably watch 
him closely, in order to make him leave 
the district, and would then take means 
to insure his not returning. It would 
confer a power of making individual 
exemptions, which must act mischie- 
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viously and contrarily to the entire 
policy of the Act. 

Mr. SYNAN asked, what was a 
district under this section? It was 
either a parish, or a townland, or a 


barony, or a county; but for his pur- |: 


pose he would take a parish. Suppose 
that parish contained 50 holdings, and a 
part of it was made a district under this 
clause, 25 holdings might become the 
district ; and suppose there was a charge 
of £500 upon that district of 25 hold- 
ings, the other 25 would be actually ex- 
empted. Suppose that 10 of the 25 
upon whom the charge was levied were 
exempted, then a certain proportion of 
the £500 would have to be given up. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this was really renewing a discussion 
which occupied some hours on the 15th 
clause. The question was whether there 
should be a power of exemption or not. 
He had stated, as clearly as he could, 
that there was to be a power to charge 
a district, whether it was large or small. 
There might be in that district, whether 
large or small, some necessity for pro- 
viding additional police, and, as the 
portion which required the extra 
police might not be the promoter of 
crime, but the sufferer from crime, it 
was proper, therefore, when the district 
or parish had been defined, that the 
charge for the extra police should be 
thrown upon that portion which had 
caused the necessity. In the first in- 
stance, the clause provided that the 
charge should be on the whole district, 
with the exception of that portion of 
the district which was regarded as the 
sufferer, and not as the promoter of the 
crime. This Amendment was strictly 
consequential upon that. The charge 
was made, for example, upon a barony, 
of which two-thirds was so disturbed 
that additional police were required, 
not only in the two-thirds which caused 
the disturbance, but in the other one- 
third, which but for the action of the 
two-thirds would have been tranquil. 
What was the justice of such a case ? 
In his opinion, the justice of the case 
was that while the whole charge was 
placed on the whole barony, the one- 
third which was the sufferer by, and 
not the cause of the mischief, should 
be exempted from the charge, and the 
share of that one-third exempted should 
be charged on the two-thirds, as well as 
their own proportion. The purpose of 
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this Amendment was simply to carry 
out that arrangement, and it seemed to 
him to discuss the matter any further 
was simply to go back on a discussion 
which had been already disposed of. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, if the whole thing 
was settled by the former Amendment, 
he did not see the use of bringing in 
these new words. If the contention of 
the Home Secretary was correct there 
was no real necessity for this addition, 
for the right hon. and learned Gentle- - 
man said the whole question was settled 
some days ago, and therefore it was no 
use proposing this Amendment. He 
did not, however, think the Home Se- 
cretary had correctly stated the effect of 
the former provision in the Bill, for, as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, if there was an exemption the 
money charged on one part would have 
to be defrayed by the other portions. 
He held that it would be necessary to 
re-cast some of the Bill. 

Mr. MARU M explained that this 
Amendment arose from the 15th clause 
and was logically carrying out thatclause. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he thought that if 
there was anything fair in the Bill it was 
that clause which the Home Secretary 
seemed to desire to omit. The clause 
seemed to him to be fair, as it provided 
that any charge for additional Constabu- 
lary or for compensation should be 
charged in proportion to the rateable 
value. That appeared to be fair, but 
the Amendment seemed not only bad, 
but really not an Amendment at all, be- 
cause if it was fair that any district or 
county should pay, all parts should pay 
share and share alike. That principle 
was acknowledged to be fair in all money 
transactions, but the clause provided 
for exemptions by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Lord Lieutenant might be able to 
exempt 19 out of 20 people and throw 
the whole cost upon the 20th person. 
He saw no reason why any «portion 
should be exempted from paying its 
share of the expense. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to have forgotten that the ex- 
emptions are already decided on Clause 
15. This is a new point. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he understood this 
Amendment was on Clause 17. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Clause 17 is 
merely a clause by which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has power to exempt if he con- 
siders it necessary. 
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Mr. BYRNE said, he was not refer- 
ring to Clause 15 at all, but only to 
the provision that the Lord Lieutenant 
should be empowered to vary the method 
of levying the charge. He did not find 
fault with the levying, because that was 
agreed to; but he was now speaking of 
the way in which it was sought to levy 
the charge unfairly on one section of the 
community in a district. He did not 
desire to say anything but what he be- 

‘lieved to be honest and fair, but this was 
a very serious matter. If one gentleman 
had to pay 20-twentieths and the other 
19 were exempted, that was distinct 
favouritism by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Lord Lieutenant must depend in the 
main on the officials for his ground of 
exemption, and that he considered con- 
trary to the principles of the English 
Constitution, and he wished to be satis- 
fied upon this Bill in the same manner 
asif he were discussing an English Bill. 
The Amendment was unfair, because one 
man might have to pay the whole charge, 
and it was also open to abuse. 

Mr. LEAMY understood that by 
Clause 15 the Lord Lieutenant was em- 
powered to exempt any specified portion 
of an area declared to be chargeable 
with the police tax. The Amendment 
of the Home Secretary dealt not only 
with the police tax, but also with com- 
pensation for murder and outrage, and 
consequently he held that the question 
whether or not the Lord Lieutenant 
should have power to exempt was a new 
question. He intended to oppose the 
Amendment as a protest against giving 
the Lord Lieutenant power of exempting 
any specified district. The Home Secre- 
tary had stated that murders were com- 
mitted by persons not known to the 
"ges and brought from a distance. That 

eing so—compensation being conceded 

—it was unfair for the Lord Lieutenant 
to exempt a lurge class from the charge 
upon the district. He was quite willing 
to admit that the present Chief Secretary 
would do his best to insure the charge 
being levied equitably. But still there 
Was a power to exempt with regard to 
the police tax. The view taken by right 
hon. Gentlemen who were lately in Office 
in Ireland was perfectly well-known, 
and they might be in Office again before 
this Bill expired, and knowing that the 
Lord Lieutenant must depend altogether 

on persons acquainted with the localities, 
this power of exemption might be un- 
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fairly applied. It was on that account 
that he and his hon. Friends opposed 
exemption with regard to the police tax. 

Mr. O'DONNELL denied that this 
Amendment was consequential to Clause 
15. It was not consequential, and it was 
not even an extension of tho principle 
of that clause. It was the establishment 
of a new power relating to an entirely 
new and different class of acts. The 
Home Secretary had argued that two- 
thirds of a district might be disturbed, 
and that it was only fair that the remain- 
ing third should be exempted from the 
charge for police necessitated by the dis- 
turbed parts of the district. There was 
no difficulty at all about the fact when 
there was a disturbance in two-thirds of 
a district and not in the remaining third, 
and if the Lord Lieutenant made a mis- 
take he would be corrected by the entire 
neighbourhood. In this clause the Go- 
vernment proposed an extension to which 
he strongly objected. A crime might 
have been committed, and whether the 
offender had been detected or not the 
district was liable for compensation. He 
could understand that innocent and 
guilty alike should be liable for that com- 
pensation, for if a charge was being 
levied in a neighbourhood in which cer- 
tain persons were reasonably suspected 
the whole district must suffer. There- 
fore, if there was to be this general 
justice or injustice done, it should be 
done equally all round ; if a portion of 
an area was found guilty, let the whole 
area suffer for it. But when the Com- 
mittee was asked to give special faci- 
lities for carrying out the theory of the 
Government, that the Lord Lieutenant 
might select individuals and exempt 
them from the payment of compensation, 
that was enabling the Lord Lieutenant 
to pass an opinion, not upon compen- 
sation, upon which there could be no 
mistake, but upon the internal dis- 
positions and consciences of certain in- 
dividuals, about whom he knew no more 
than he did about private persons in any 
other country. There was enormous 
difference between Clause 15, which 
dealt with open disturbance, and ficti- 
tious facts, which it was admitted would 
be created by this present clause, 


enabling the Lord Lieutenant to say 
such and such a man were loyal, and 
ought to be exempted, and such and 

loyal, ought 
Clause 15 was 


such men, not being 
not to be exempted. 
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a clause which might be legitimately 
defended, but Clause 17 was not. 
How could any man in that House know 
the disposition of a man in another part 
of the House? Yet hon. Members had 
as much opportunity of understanding 
the inclinations of others as the Lord 
Lieutenant had with regard to persons 
in a particular district. He, therefore, 
objected to providing machinery for 
carrying out a judgment formed by the 
Lord Lieutenant 100 miles away as to 
the loyal or disloyal state of mind of 
poor farmers. That proposal was im- 
porting into the clause the most hate- 
ful characteristics. This Bill professed 
to substitute a guarantee of facts and 
proofs for the suspicion which pre- 
viously existed, and therefore he had a 
right to object to the objectionable prin- 
ciple of suspicion being foisted into 
the Bill by this clause. If the Lord 
Lieutenant exempted a man from pay- 
ment, he could only exempt him because 
he had a high opinion of his disposition, 
and could only make that man’s neigh- 
bours pay because he suspected them. 
That was a principle of fining upon sus- 
picion and on principle. He protested 
against the Amendment, because it was 
calculated to facilitate the working of 
an unfair and unjust principle. That 
was his theoretical objection to the 
Amendment, knowing the state of Ire- 
land as he did, and knowing how this 
power had worked in times past, and 
how it might be worked in the future, 
and knowing the agents whom the Lord 
Lieutenant must depend upon. He pro- 
tested against this power of creating a 
privileged class in Ireland from the 
point of view of the prevention of 
crime. He warned the Government 
that they were offering temptations to 
crime, and to the creation of false reports 
of crime, by introducing this theory of 
exemption in connection with compen- 
sation. Any man who wanted to make 
sure of an exemption might pretend 
that he had been fired at, or that some 
other outrage had been committed upon 
him. Scores of cases of that kind had 
occurred during the last 18 months in 
which fictitious maimingsand mutilations 
of cattle were reported. There were at 
present three or four men in prison 
waiting trial on charges of pretending 
that graves had been dug, and their 
lives threatened. Men would do that 
sort of thing in order to appear to be 
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worthy persons, and so they would get 
off scot free, and be put on the privileged 
list of Dublin Castle if the Government 
carried out this theory. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN also opposed 
the Amendment. The effect of it, he 
said, was to enable the Lord Lieutenant 
to concentrate the taxes of a district 
upon a certain holding, or a certain in- 
dividual. When the Home Secretary 
wished to get legislation against strangers 
into the Bill, he alleged that most of 
the crimes were done by strangers from 
a distance, and upon that representation 
he obtained the legislation he desired, 
so that his point was gained; but now 
he had apparently forgotten all about 
the strangers, and wanted to make a 
small district and a few individuals, or 
even a single individual, responsible for 
deeds perpetrated by strangers. It might 
be said that, although strangers were 
imported into these districts to commit 
crime, yet they were imported and paid 
by the districts. That might be said, 
but there was no evidence or proof in 
support of the statement, and there was 
good reason to suppose that the contrary 
was the fact. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see that 
the hon. Member is speaking at all to 
the Question. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
going to argue that the responsibility 
for these deeds ought not to rest upon 
individuals, or upon small districts. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is not a 
question of levying on a district; that 
was settled long ago. It is simply a 
question whether a certain power shall 
be put into the clause which is already 
given in Clause 15, enabling the Lord 
Lieutenant to exempt certain persons. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he only 
wished to say that his idea was that 
the whole question of exemption was 
raised by this Amendment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT rose to 
Order, and said, he was, he believed, 
correct in saying that the question of 
exemption was decided by the 15th 
clause, and the only question here was 
as to the fund which was to pay for the 
exempted parts. If a lump sum was 
raised on the whole district, and a cer- 
tain portion of the district was exempted 
from the whole payment, somebody else 
must bear the charge which otherwise 
would have been borne by the exempted 
portions, and the only question was, 
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who was to bear that charge? That was 
the distinct and sole question. Ori- 
ginally he had struck out certain words 
in Clause 15 to meet the views of hon. 
Members opposite, and if he had not 
done so this Amendment would not 
have been necessary. This Amendment 
was really consequential to that clause 
through the words he struck out— 
namely, ‘any portion of the district 
which the Lord Lieutenant may order.” 
Those words having been struck out, it 
was necessary to provide for the money 
not paid by the exempted persons. 
Who was that charge to fall upon? It 
must fall on the portion of the district 
not exempted, and this Amendment was, 
as he had said, only consequential on 
Clause 15, in consequence of his having 
omitted the words referred to. 

Mr. LEAMY observed, that the Home 
‘Secretary had said that he rose to 
Order. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had risen to Order, and he must say 
that the discussion for the last half-hour 
was on a question of which, he thought, 
hon. Members did not understand the 
bearings. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he thought the 
Amendment dealt with the whole ques- 
tion of exemption, because it raised the 
question of individual exemptions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The exemption is 
already provided for in Clause 15. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked whether 
this Amendment did not provide that the 
tax should fall upon some persons within 
the district ; and said, if that was so, he 
should argue that it ought not to be so. 
That was the argument he wished to 
make clear. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT again 
rose to Order, and said this clause did 
not determine that question at all. 
Clause 15 had determined that the 
charge should fall on the districts, and 
this clause only determined how it should 
be applotted. The question as to whe- 
ther the charge was to fall on the dis- 
trict was settled already. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
this was a question of applotment within 
the prescribed district. Did not that 
mean the exemption of certain -per- 
sons ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No. 

Mer. T. D. SULLIVAN argued that 
this was a question of applotment, and, 
in all probability, it would do great in- 
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justice if, as had been alleged, the 
crimes were not only the work of 
strangers, but of secret societies. The 
secret society, if it existed, might have 
head-quarters in London, Paris, Dublin, 
New York, or Liverpool. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must keep strictly to the Amend- 
ment, and not go over the whole Bill. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought he was keeping strictly to the 
Amendment, and all he desired was that 
the Committee should clearly understand 
his view on this matter. He wished to 
argue that these deeds, being, as alleged 
by the Government, the work in many 
cases of secret societies, it was possible 
that a whole district might be innocent 
of any complicity with the crime for 
which it was to be taxed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must see that he is now discuss- 
ing the question of districts, which has 
been settled long ago. That is not the 
question at all. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN added, that 
he simply meant to refer to such portions 
of a district as were to be made the sub- 
ject of an applotment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought there 
seemed to be some confusion upon this 
matter. The discussion raised two ques- 
tions. It was settled by Clause 15 that, 
in the first instance, a sum of money 
should be levied on a particular district, 
which the ratepayers should pay in pro- 
portion to their rateable valuation. Then 
another issue came in—namely, an issue 
of exemption. One or more holdings in 
the particular district were, in the first 
instance, exempted from the payment of 
any tax; and then came an issue raised 
by this Amendment ; how was the money 
from which those holdings were exempted 
to be provided? He submitted that that 
gave an opportunity of raising the whole 
question as to why the districts should 
be taxed. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
ruled that the general question is settled 
by Clause 15, and cannot be discussed 
upon this Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not wish 
to raise that question; but he was re- 
ferring to the people who would have to 
pay the charge from which certain other 
persons were exempted. It seemed to 
him perfectly unreasonable that those 
unfortunate persons should have to pay 
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possible they had nothing to do. In the 
first instance, a certain fixed sum was 
imposed npon them ; but now it was pro- 
posed, without any further reason, that 
they should be made to pay a second 
sum, because certain other persons were 
exempted. Under conditions of this 
kind, the proper thing would be to pay 
for those exempted out of the general 
taxation of the country. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided.:—Ayes 98; 
Noes 29: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 201.) [10.0 p.m. 


Mr. HEALY moved to exempt cottier 
tenants rated under £4 from the opera- 
tion of this clause. He did not think 
the Government could expect these 
miserable cottiers, who had the greatest 
possible difficulty to eke out an exist- 
ence, to pay this extra taxation. Even 
the sum of 10s. would represent the 
difference between misery and comfort 
with these people. The object of the 
Bill, as he understood it, was to put 
down crime and aid in the pacification 
of the country. How could the Govern- 
ment expect to pacify the country by 
exasperating still further these unfor- 
tunate cottier tenants? He supposed 
there were 70,000 or 80,000 tenants in 
Ireland rated under £4, and surely it 
could not be said that these were men 
who would, as a rule, take part in crime. 
Many of them had not even a gun, and 
the Government alleged that the crimes 
now committed in Ireland were com- 
mitted by strangers, and not by persons 
living in the district. How could cottier 
tenants rated under £4 a-year get the 
money to import strangers from else- 
where to commit these murders? A 
man rated under £4 or £5 a-year had 
land of four or five acres. He lived 
chiefly upon potatoes, he did not get 
meat, even on Christmas Day; and his 
family generally occupied a cottage which 
consisted of one room only. To place 
such a tax upon such men would work 
the greatest injustice. If this tax were 
proposed in Bulgaria, that House would 
resound with protestations against the 
actions of the Bashi-Bazouks who were 
grinding down the unfortunate people. 
He would tell the Government that the 
people of Ireland, no doubt, like the 
Bulgarians, had human souls ‘to feel 
and bodies to suffer. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 37, after the word ‘and,’ 
to insert the words “when the annual valua- 
tion of the premises rated shall exceed four 
pounds.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this was another example of Amend- 
ments which clearly could have no other 
object but to defeat the clause. These 
clauses were intended to give a pecuniary 
interest in the district to aid in the de- 
tection of crime, and then it was pro- 
posed to exempt a whole class of people 
who might be, some of them, the very per- 
sons whom they would wish to bring this 
pressure to bear upon. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that people rated under 
£4 could not buy guns. Unfortunately, 
it was known that in these days it was 
the business of some men to supply other 
people with guns. The hon. Member 
had said that these cottier tenants had 
not the money to import strangers into 
the district to commit crimes. No; stran- 
gers were imported at their own expense ; 
but there were people who covered those 
strangers, and who enabled them to com- 
mit crime with impunity. It was against 
this immunity of crime that these clauses 
were directed. This Amendment would 
entirely defeat the object of the clause, 
and therefore he could not accept it. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated that the 
object of the clause was to give the people 
of the district a pecuniary interest to aid 
in the detection of crime. He wished 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would stick to that statement, but unfor- 
tunately he would not; because when 
they were arguing other clauses they 
found that whether crime were detected 
or not the people were to be punished. 
When it was yesterday suggested that 
where crime had been detected people 
should be exempted from this charge, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
jected the proposal with scorn. There was 
not an Amendment which was proposed 
that the Home Secretaryhad nota different 
argument for, and every argument was 
inconsistent with the one that had been 
used previously. Of course, it was not 
the business of the Committee to con- 
sider the arguments of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; the Committee 
was now downstairs in the Smoking 


Room. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- ! 
tleman must speak to the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was pointing 
out why the Amendments proposed by 
himself and his hon. Friends were not 
accepted. With regard to the statement 
that persons could not buy guns, the 
right bon. and learned Gentleman had 
said there were persons who supplied 
them. If there were, had the Govern- 
ment not got a clause to give the police 
a day and night search, and if strangers 
came into the country was there not an 
Alien Act? The Home Secretary told 
them that strangers came into the dis- 
trict at their own expense. Was there not 
a clause providing that anybody found 
in the district during the day could be 
seized and bound over to keep the peace ; 
and anybody found in the district at night 
could be seized by a police official and 
sent to prison for a considerable time ? 
These were the arguments of the Home 
Secretary, and he (Mr. Healy) had shown 
the Committee that such arguments 
rested upon no foundation whatever. It 
was unjust and unreasonable to expect 
these cottier tenants to pay this blood 
tax, which would be as useless as it was 
infamous. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN heartily supported 
the Amendment, but he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Healy) had overlooked a 
very strong point. Inthe Poor Law Act 
it was provided that no occupier rated 
under £4 should pay the poor rate. 
Such occupiers were not expected to pay 
poor rates or any improvement tax. It 
was certainly most unfairthatthey should 
be asked to pay towards the compensa- 
tion, as it might turn out to be, of some 
very rich man. Why should the Com- 
mittee not follow such a precedent as the 
Poor Law Act? That House and the 
country were very fond of precedent. It 
was well known that in some of the 
houses valued under £4 the people were 
themeelves paupers. He knew of cases 
where the occupiers were even owners, 
but so destitute had been their condition 
that they had not been required to pay 
poor rates. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them that this 
Amendment could have no other object 
than to defeat the clause. That was a 


very strange view to take of the Amend- 
ment, which was proposed in order to 
relieve a class of people who were unable 
to pay. That was the solid reason for 
the Amendment. 


The greater portion 
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of these cottier tenants were paupérs, 
and for that reason his hon. Friend pro- 
posed to relieve them of this tax. This 
was & very humane Amendment, and he 
should like to hear from some Member 
of the Government what tangible reason 
there was for its rejection. It was rea- 
sonable, just, and fair, and he hoped 
that the Government would reconsider 
the matter and ultimately accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. O’Sullivan) had pointed out 
that these cottiers were exempt from the 
imposition of those taxes which had the 
first claim upon every citizen ; they were 
exempted from the tax for the mainten- 
ance of the poor. Why was this? Why 
had the Legislature mercifully exempted 
them? It was simply because these poor 
men, whatever might be thought of the 
social construction of social life in Ire- 
land, were, indeed, nothing else but what 
might be called paupers. There were 
paupers inside the workhouses and there 
were the paupers outside. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had talked about giving the 
people a pecuniary interest in the re- 
pression of crime. That argument could 
only apply to men who might be able 
to pay the tax. Ifa tax were imposed 
on people and they were able to pay it, 
those people, no doubt, would have a 
direct interest in the repression of crime, 
because they would know that unless 
crime were repressed they would have 
to continue the payment of the tax. In 
the case of men who were not able to 
pay the tax, it was impossible to give 
them a pecuniary interest in the re- 
pression of crime. In fact, the imposition 
of the tax would only exasperate them 
in a greater degree than many of them 
were now exasperated. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had stated 
that there were 76,0U0 or 80,000 cottier 
tenants in Ireland rated at under £4 
a-year. His hon. Friend had certainly 
not overstated the number. In Ireland 
there were 50,613 men holding one acre 
of land, and there were 64,292 men who 
held between one acre and five, making 
a total of 114,000, or one-fifth of the 
total agricultural holders of Ireland. All 
these holdings were valued at under £4 
a-year. What had been the immediate 
past, and what was the present condition, 
of these poor creatures? They were 
people who were lately saved from star- 
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vation, partly by the charitable action of 
this Legislature, and partly by that of 
the world. This Legislaturo, by a curious 
exercise of logic, gave large sums of 
money to the landlords of Ireland to 
save these starving tenants; and there 
were four funds in Dublin —the Mansion 
House fund, the Land League fund, and 
two other funds, the objects of which 
were to save these wretched £4 holders 
from starvation. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds were spent, yet such was the 
width of the area that this large sum of 
money was spent in nothing but Indian 
meal, to give these families one meal 
a-day. These were the people it was 
intended to levy this blood tax upon. 
Some of these people had brought their 
case before the Land Commission, and 
they had had their rents reduced by £1 
or £2 a-year. Now, it did not want 
much to see that that reduction was a 
matter of great consequence to such a 
miserable class of men. It was a com- 
mon phrase in this country that, even if 
these cottier tenants were rid of their 
rents altogether, and had their land rent 
free to-morrow, they would not be able 
to live. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr.Chaplin) would say, ‘‘Send 
them up the country ;” but the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said that, ‘‘We know they 
can’t live now, but we will enable them 
to live still better by adding half as 
much again to their rent.”’ He (Mr. 
Sexton) could not regard the future of 
his country with anything but despair, 
for nothing was done for Ireland save 
that which could only be calculated to 
drive the people to desperation. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
just remind hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land that this was not a tax, but a 
sey There was great poverty in the 

ontifical States; there was great poverty 
in Roman Catholic countries. He quite 
agreed that poverty ought to be con- 
sidered; but in a matter of penalty he 
could not grant the proposition that 
poverty covered all sins. 

Mr. GILL said, the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had just said that this was not a 
tax, but a penalty. It was certainly a 
very curious importation into modern 
ethics that people who committed no 
crime whatever should be punished, as 


a penalty was certaiuly something im- | 
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Irish Members were arguing that in a 
district which was taxed there might be 
a very large number of perfectly inno- 
cent persons who had nothing whatever 
to do with crime, who knew, in fact, no 
more about crime than the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Warwick- 
shire himself. By this Amendment, an 
endeavour was being made to get this 
tax removed from those who would be 
utterly incapable of paying it. The 
Prime Minister had on more than one 
occasion said evictions were sentences of 
death to a large number of people. There 
were no clauses in this unfortunate Bill 
which would tend more to increase evic- 
tions in Ireland than this clause. There 
were many landlords in Ireland who had 
estates in different parts of the country. 
They would assume that on one of these 
estates there were a large number of 
poor tenants, and that on the same man’s 
estate 40 or 50 miles away the tenants 
were of the same description. If one lot 
of tenants resolved to shoot the landlord 
they would be very likely to send men 
to the other estate on which to execute 
their decree upon him. The people who 
had concocted the murder would thus 
escape the tax, while those who could 
not possibly know anything about the 
crime would find the tax imposed upon 
them. If these poor people were unable 
to pay the tax, or if they were forced to 
pay it, they would not have money to 
pay their rents; therefore, they would be 
at once evicted. As he had said, there 
was no better plan for forcing evictions, 
or giving landlords the opportunity of 
evicting in Ireland, than this very clause, 
especially if the protection now sought 
by this Amendment was not given to 
the very poor tenants. The Committee 
heard a great deal about the Landlord 
Association. Would not this clause be 
a very powerful weapon in the hands of 
that Association to carry out evictions? 
As soon as this clause was put into 
operation, as soon as this tax was levied 
upon 40 or 50 innocent people in the 
district, it would give the opportunity 
to the landlord to evict the people; and, 
therefore, it would give an opportunity 
to the Landlords’ Association to take up 
the land, and by that means to carry 
out their plan, which he (Mr. Gill) and 
others believed was solely that of evict- 
ing wholesale. They all remembered 
the revelations that had been made with 


posed for the commission of crime. The | regard to public Companies in England ; 
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thevillainiesthat public Companies would 
resort to in order to carry out—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman must not go beyond the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GILL said, he was simply giving 
an illustration. This Amendment was 
to exempt certain persons from this 
police tax, and he was endeavouring to 
prove—and he thought he was quite jus- 
tified in doing so—that if this tax were 
imposed, it would tend to increase, very 
largely, eviction; and it was on that 
account that he was arguing in favour 
of the Amendment. In order to bear out 
his argument, he wanted to prove that, 
by means of this Company which had 
started up recently, there were greater 
facilities for eviction in regard to these 
poor cottier tenants. 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, in this illus- 
tration the hon. Gentleman was going 
much beyond the Amendment. 

Mr. GILL said, he would say no more 
except that to these people the tax might 
amount to considerably more than their 
rent. The tax would give an enormous 
opportunity to the exterminators to evict 
the people from their holdings. With 
regard to what the Home Secretary said, 
that these people, although they could 
not afford to buy arms, were libe- 
rally supplied with them by others, 
he wanted to know what was the use of 
the Arms Act, which was passed last 

ear, and which was still in operation ? 

hat argument of the Home Secretary 
was a very unfortunate one, for it only 
— the perfect inefficiency of the 

onstabulary Force in Ireland. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman could only give reasons why 
tenants rated under £4 a-year should be 
exempted from this tax. He could not 
go into the inefficiency, or otherwise, of 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland. 

Mr. GILL said, that if the Chairman 
ruled against him he would not continue 
the subject ; but he had always thought 
that in Committee they were able to 
answer the arguments brought forward 
by others ; and the Home Secretary had 
certainly adduced the argument which 
he was attempting to refute. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would like to 
ask the Home Secretary whether he had 
ever been in houses inhabited by Irish 
tenants rated under £4 a-year? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that he was anxious to give the poor 
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people of Ireland a pecuniary interest in 
the repression of crime. Was this the 
way in which the Government proposed 
todo it? In his opinion the Amend- 
ment was in the interest of law and 
order, for if they levied a fine upon 
these poor people it would be found 
that they would refuse to pay it; then, 
what would be the consequences? An 
appeal would have to be made to the 
magistrates; a civil bill would be taken 
out, and when all that was done, the 
Government would not be nearer their 
money, because they would have to 
seize upon the property of the people. 
He did not know whether any Members 
of the Government had ever entered 
one of these shibbeens ; if they had, they 
would certainly find that common decency 
would prevent a seizure of the few 
pieces of furniture they there found. As 
he had said, the people would refuse to 
pay the tax, and when the time arrived 
to levy the tax the district would be re- 
duced to such an exasperated state that 
it would be found in open revolution 
against the Government. He defied the 
Government to levy the tax upon these 
people. There was only one way in which 
money could be squeezed out of the poor 
man rated under £4 a-year, and that 
was by evicting him out of his holding. 
If there was power to evict him, he 
might then get money together; but by 
a civil bill process it was impossible to 
get a single penny out of him. They 
would go to the expense of a civil bill, 
they would exasperate districts, and they 
would bring law into contempt, and not 
a penny would they get. It was for this 
reason this Amendment was proposed. 
As he understood it, the Government 
had no power to evict the people for the 
non-payment of this tax. Therefore, he 
wanted to know what was the use of 
obstinately sticking to the clause? He 
presumed that the Government would 
take their Constabulary and their mili- 
tary to compel the people to do what 
was impossible. They would provoke a 
resistance to the law, and then the Go- 
vernment would come forward for an- 
other Coercion Bill. It was simply im- 
possible for men rated under £4, or 
even £7, or £8, or £10, to pay such a 
tax as was now proposed to be levied. 
He was not drawing on his imagination; 
but he was simply stating what the his- 
tory of Ireland clearly showed; and he 
would only say, in conclusion, that this 
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was the most unfortunate clause of the 
Bill. The Government would be simply 
deluged by applications under this clause. 
If a man had got a blow on the head, 
or had got an injury, however slight or 
however serious, he would immediately 
send in an application for compensation 
These applications would commence im- 
mediately the Bill became law, and civil 
bill processes would have to be issued 
wholesale. The Government would sim- 
ply find themselves absolutely paralyzed, 
and the whole thing would be turned 
into ridicule. Their action would in- 
crease the discontent of the districts of 
Ireland, and make the law positively 
hateful. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he did not pro- 
pose to go over the arguments already 
used, but he would ask the Committee 
if this provision would be workable? 
Would it pay ?—and that, perhaps, was 
one of the most pertinent questions that 
could be asked. He maintained that the 
clause would neither work nor pay, and 
the Government would find their antici- 

ations would be completely disappointed. 
tet the ordinary means were adopted 
for collecting the tax. Thosemeans would 
be of no avail, and the people would be 
sent to prison for a week or for a fort- 
night, or for a month, because they would 
not pay. The people would have to be 
supported in prison, so that the Govern- 
ment would be put to considerable loss, 
a loss which would be represented by a 
sum much greater than that they would 
realize by the tax. The Home Secretary 
had said that the Amendment would de- 
feat the object of the section. What 
was the object of the section? There 
were so many interpretations of this and 
other sections that one was at a loss to 
know how to meet arguments such as 
those of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The argument, however, of the 
Home Secretary did seem to have some 
point given to it by the interpretation 
put upon the clause by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate). The hon. Gentleman told them 
that the section was intended to enact 
penalties. Penalties upon whom? Why, 
upon people who, in the great majority 
of cases, must be entirely innocent. The 
imposition of the tax upon a person who 
felt he was guiltless would cause the 
man to revolt in his heart, and to re- 
volt physically, if he could, against the 
injustice, and against the Government 
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which enforced the tax. What was the 
complaint made every day? Was it not 
that the people of Ireland were not in 
sympathy with the law? How could 
they be supposed to be? 

HE CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that 
the Amendment before the Committee is 
to exempt persons rated at £4 and under 
from the operation of the clause. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he was sorry if 
he had wandered from the Amendment. 
He was pointing out that the majority 
of the £4 holders would be entirely inno- 
cent of the crimes for which this penalty 
was to be imposed. These men were 
chiefly labourers, and it was a well- 
known fact they were not in a position 
which would be required under this 
clause. He supposed the tax would be 
enforced by distraining upon the goods 
of the unfortunate people, or by im- 
prisoning them. However the law was 
enforced, it was quite clear the enforce- 
ment must produce more harm than 
good. The people would feel they were 
treated unjustly, and, instead of looking 
upon the Government as their protectors, 
they would regard it as anxious to grind 
them down in every direction. The 
poverty of the people was an immense 
evil, but a greater evil was the aliena- 
tion of the people from the law. They 
often heard from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
—indeed, it had become a set argument 
for him on every question which arose 
under this Bill—that the people were 
alienated from the law, and that they 
sympathized with crime. That being so, 
why do anything which would increase 
that great evil, and particularly, why 
impose this very severe tax? The only 
effect of the tax must be to increase the 
poverty of the people, and it must, above 
all things, be to increase the alienation 
of the people from the law. He had no 
hesitation in saying that this clause was 
a direct violation of the sacred principles 
which had made England great. One 
of the oldest principles of the British 
law was that even a penalty should not 
be imposed so as to trench upon the 
means of living of the labourer. Such 
a principle was embodied in one of the 
clauses of Magna Charta. The Govern- 
ment might desire to pacify the people 
of Ireland, but they were proceeding 
upon avery mistaken path. He should, 
therefore, oppose the section in its pre- 
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sent form, and vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNE desired to support this 
very just and humane Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), and to emphasize the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. O’Sullivan). The Amendment 
sought to exempt the poor persons who 
were rated at £4 ne i under from the 
operation of this clause. Such persons 
were already exempted from the pay- 
ment of poor rate. He believed that if 
it were so ordered that half of this tax 
should be paid by the landlord and half 
by the tenant the effect would be a very 
good one. With regard to the punish- 
ment of crime he would say at once that 
if the guilty persons could be detected it 
was right they should be brought before 
a proper tribunal and ordered to pay the 
penalty of their acts; but he could not 
admit it was proper to punish the people 
ofa district for the crime a man amongst 
them committed. Under nocircumstances 
ought the innocent to be punished, and, 
therefore, he asked the Government to 
accept the Amendment now under con- 
sideration. Following the precedent in 
the case of the poor rates, people rated 
under £4 ought to be entirely exempted 
from this charge, or the charge ought to 
be wholly met by the landlord. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: There is a subse- 
quent Amendment to that effect. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he would keep as 
closely to the text as he possibly could, 
for he had every desire to keep in Order. 
He would point out, in conclusion, that 
the Government had already introduced 
into the House an Arrears Bill to assist 
the unfortunate cottier tenants of Ireland 
out of their difficulties. Surely they 
would not add to the difficulties of these 
poor people by imposing upon them a 
charge for police. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Byrne) had certainly called 
the attention of the Committee to the 
strange contradiction between insisting 
upon the imposition of a tax of this kind 
upon the very poorest class of the popu- 
lation, while actually the House had 
before it a proposition for helping, by a 
grant out of the public funds, this very 
class of people to pay their rents. It 
was admitted on all hands that the £4 
cottier tenants could not even pay their 
ordinary rents, and yet the Government 
proposed to make them subject to a tax 
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of this description. The Government 
ought to accept this Amendment of the 
Irish Party, because he remembered 
that only yesterday, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) declared that it was not 
poor people who committed the crimes 
throughout Ireland, there was no one 
in the House who gave a more em- 
phatic assent to that statement than the 
Home Secretary himself. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman emphatically ap- 
plauded the statement that it was not 
the poor classes of the Irish population 
who were guilty of crime ; and yet, when 


| the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 


Healy) proposed to except these classes 
from the operation of this clause, the 
Committee found the Government stating 
that unless they had the means of im- 
posing these fines upon the very poorest 
classes of the population they could not 
rely upon the assistance of the people 
in the prevention and detection of crime. 
The Home Secretary appeared to pay 
respect to his emotions one day, and to 
carry out the policy of the Cabinet 
another day; and he was glad to bear 
testimony that occasionally the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s emotions 
were superior to his policy. [‘*Oh, oh !’’] 
No doubt the hon. Members who had 
expressed such impatience in considering 
the question of the Irish poor were not 
acquainted with the condition of that 
poor. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) had asked the Committee 
to consider how the payment of this tax 
was to be exacted from these poor cottier 
tenants. Very often the sticks found in 
the cabins of these people did not deserve 
the name of furniture, and if they were 
seized it was not very likely that the Go- 
vernment would be able to realize much 
upon them ; certain it was they would 
not be used to furnish any Government 
dwelling. It was impossible to exact 
the payment of the tax from these people. 
By attempting to do so the authorities 
would drive the people to despair, and 
this very clause, which the Government 
claimed to be necessary for the preven- 
tion and detection of crime, would be- 
come a fertile cause of disturbance and 
crime. These people, whose only crime 
was to be poor, were to be fined because 
a crime had been committed in their 
neighbourhood. A blood tax was to be 
imposed upon them, though they were 
no more responsible for the outrages 
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committed in their midst than the in- 
habitants of the Strand were responsible 
for the murder of the men whose corpses 
were found in the Thames. It had been 
suggested that the worth of the tax 
could be exacted by seizing the actual 
holding of the tenant. That would be 
of no use whatever; forif there was such 


' athing as a ‘‘ Boycotted”’ holding in 


Ireland, just imagine what amount of 
“ Boycotting’’ would be resorted to in 
the case of a farm from which a man 
had been evicted because he would not 
or could not pay this blood tax! There 
was this consideration, which he was 
not sure had been brought before the 
notice of the Committee, although it was 
well worthy of attention—namely, what 
would be the effect on the status, posi- 
tion, and safety of compensated persons 
if they made compensation a matter of 
such unsparing, unscrupulous rigour ? 
Could the persons who received this 
compensation out of the sweat of the 
poor be anything but objects of odium 
tothe whole country-side? They would 
drag out of a miserable village £200 or 
£300, and give it to persons whe, up to 
the moment of their receiving it, were 
objects of general sympathy, but ‘who 
were converted by the gift into objects 
of detestation. If there was any truth 
in the contention of the Government that 
sordid motives were all-powerful with 
the Irish peasant, then how horribly 
sordid must be the motive which would 
stir up the whole country-side against 
these wretched people who dragged £200 
or £300 out of scores of poor families 
still more wretched than they were? 
This clause would only result in infi- 
nitely worsening the Government of 
Ireland, and in Her Majesty’s Ministers 
handing over to their Successors an 
Ireland in a condition of still greater 
misery than it was at present. 

Me. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the 
Amendment proposed that only poor 
farmers whose rating was quoted up to 
£4 should be taxed. How did the poorer 
tenants live? Hon. Members who repre- 
sented the majority of the House did not 
know how, but he would give them some 
idea. These poor people existed in a 
wretched condition. They for the most 
part did not know the luxury of wearing 
shoes or stockings, but went about bare- 
foot over the stony roads and fields, the 
women as well as the children, and in 
many cases the men also. How did 
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these miserable families eke out the rent 
they paid for their miserable holdings ? 
Crowds of them had to come over to 
England during the harvest season. 
Was it to earn a little money to enable 
them to put clothes on their backs and 
to feed their families, and to put shoes 
on their feet? No; but to pay the ex- 
orbitant rents demanded for their miser- 
able holdings. Those who lived on the 
seashore had to eke out their wretched 
subsistence by going into the water up 
to their waists and collecting seaweed— 
they had to spend half their time in the 
stormy waters gathering weed, and even 
upon this, in many cases, the landlords 
imposed a tax. When he said these 
things some people might be incredulous, 
but he was within the knowledge of 
many Irish Members on both sides 
of the House. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were now to come in with an- 
other tax upon the peasantry. Hon. 
Members had heard of the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back. This tax 
would be the last straw in the case of 
the poor Irish farmer. A half-crown, 
even 1s., was a large sum to him—how 
would he pay a fine of 8s. or 10s? But, 
speaking here for these poor miserable 
people, he spoke ‘‘ to ears that did not 
hear,” he spoke ‘to hearts that did not 
feel’’—he spoke here the truth on this 
matter, and he saw smiles spreading 
over the countenances of hon. Gentle- 
men who had comfortable homes, and to 
whom the sacrifice of £50 or £100 was 
a matter of noconsequence. These hon. 
Members laughed and smiled whilst he 
was pleading for wretched, hardworking, 
honest people. Let them do it, he would 
not trust himself to continue that part of 
the matter further. This, however, he 
would say that these poor creatures, 
for whom he was pleading and whose 
miseries were laughed at, were of human 
nature—they were as much of the 
human race as hon. Members opposite, 
and it was a part of human nature that 
injustice and oppression should breed 
revenge. [ ‘‘Hear, hear!” ] Interruptions 
of that kind counted for very little. If 
any hon. Member thought that an ironi- 
cal ‘“‘ Hear, hear’’ would prevent him 
from pleading, even in that hostile As- 
sembly, for the most oppressed class 
of his countrymen that hon. Member 
was greatly mistaken. This blood tax 
would fall with cruel force on the very 
poorest people of Ireland. It would help 
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to ouraninte the country. What were 
the Government to do when they had 
to collect their taxes and were face to 
face with a people who had no money to 
give them ? Would they take the 
miserable coats from the backs of the 
people—would they take their miserable 
sticks of furniture? These things, it 
would be said, would have no commercial 
value. Very true; but they might pro- 
duce a good effect if, when they were 
seized, they were put on exhibition at 
South Kensington Museum as show- 
ing—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would ask the 
hon. Member to have some consideration 
for the time of the Committee, and not 
to discuss matters of this kind. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he should 
be very glad if the Committee would 
have some consideration for the time of 
the Irish Members. They felt very 
much the amount of time they had to 
spend here arguing—and vainly arguing 
—these questions. His contention was 
that these people, who were so circum- 
stanced in the world that their rating 
only amounted to £4, should be relieved 
from the incidence of this tax. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the arguments were entirely on one 
side with regard to this Amendment. 
He would ask what would be the prac- 
tical result supposing the Government 
succeeded in levying this blood tax on 
these unfortunate people? Why, a great 
many would have to be sent to the poor- 
house, not only the ratepayers them- 
selves, but their wives and families also; 
and in this way a substantial tax would 
be imposed upon the landlords of the 
property upon which these persons lived. 
He did not think the Tories would, if 
they knew it, like to impose this penalty 
upon the landlords of Ireland. The 
amount the landlords would have to pay 
would be more than all the money which 
would be drawn from those who were 
rated at under £4. If they imposed this 
tax upon poor people who could not 
afford to pay it, all they would be able 
to get from a man would be £1 or £2, 
and the dragging of that from him would 
drive him and his family into the poor- 
house, and would cost the Union £25 
a-year, half of which, or £12 10s., 
would come out of the pockets of the 
landlords. It would be a bad thing for 
the landlord, therefore, to compel the 
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be much better for him to pay the 
amount himself. He (Mr. Biggar) would 
suggest to the Government that a much 
better plan than that they proposed, if 
they wished to punish these poor people, 
would be to send every man who lived 
in the district it was proposed to tax, 
and whose rating was under £4, to prison 
for so many days with hard labour. He 
put this before the Government as an 
alternative scheme. It would be less 
injurious to the landlords, as it would not 
prevent them from getting their rents, 
and would not impose a heavy tax on 
them for the maintenance of the destitute 
in the poor-house. If an Amendment of 
that kind had been proposed and ac- 
cepted, it would have been much more 
satisfactory to everyone concerned. As 
the clause stood, a poor cottier would 
either be driven to the poor-house or 
compelled to borrow from an usurer, 
and the result of the latter operation 
would be to put a heavy permanent tax 
upon him and his family for the rest of 
their lives. ‘These people whose rateable 
value was below £4 were not rated for 
the support of the poor, therefore it was 
absurd to ask them to pay this tax. 
There should be some argument from 
the Government against this Amend- 
ment, otherwise the Committee should 
support it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 33; 
Noes 136: Majority 103. — (Div. List, 
No. 202.) {11.15 P.M. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he wished to in- 
sert, in page 8, line 38, after the word 
*“‘thereof,” the words— 

“ And such applotment shall be made by a 
poundage rate in the same manner as poor rates, 
and the tenant of any such rateable heredita- 
ment shall be entitled to deduct such poundage 
deduction as he is entitled by the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor to make in respect of the 
rent of such rateable hereditaments.” 


Her Majesty’s Government had refused 
to exempt paupers from the tax, and 
this Amendment would test whether or 
not Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Committee were equally willing to in- 
clude landlords. This would, he thought, 
be a pretty good test of the objects of 
the Bill—it would show whether the 
measure was a fair and honest one for 
the purpose of establishing law and 
order in Ireland, or whether it was’ to 
be a partial Bill for the purpose of en- 
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forcing a law against one class and not 
against another. He, for his own part, 
did not know any class who were more 
interested in maintaining law and order 
in-Ireland than the landlords, and he 
should listen with great anxiety to hear 
what arguments the Government would 
use in favour of exempting them from 
taxation under this Bill. His Amend- 
ment would divide the new tax between 
the landlord and tenant just as the Poor 
Law taxation was divided between them. 
They had been informed all through the 
discussions on the clause that it was 
brought forward with three objects— 
first, to give compensation to persons 
who had received injury; secondly, as a 
preventive—to prevent crime and lay the 
foundation of law and order in Ireland 
—and in these two objects he imagined 
that the landlords were more interested 
than any other class in the country; 
and, thirdly, as a punitive Bill for the 
purpose of punishing, and, by punishing, 
restoring law and order in Ireland. The 
question, then, was as to whether the 
landlords were not as much interested in 
punishing those who committed outrage 
as the tenant class, who were equally 
blameless and harmless as themselves. 
The tenants would have to pay all the 
tax unless it could be proved to the satis- 
faction of the Committee, and to the 
satisfaction of the people of this Empire, 
that the majority of the tenants of Ire- 
land did not support crime, and should 
not be subject to the payment of the 
whole of the tax. If this were a pre- 
ventive clause the landlords, if they had 
any patriotism, should come forward and 
share the onus with the tenants. Had 
the Government produced any evidence, 
or attempted in any way to show that 
the crimes were committed by the tenant 
class? On the contrary, they had stated 
in introducing the Bill that it was not 
the tenants who committed the crimes, 
but strangers who were brought from 
outside, and they had drawn part of their 
Bill for punishing strangers. | If, then, 
the tenants were innocent of the crimes, 
why should not the landlords pay equally 
with them—why should not the land- 
lords be willing to do it? He confessed 
there was no other conclusion he could 
draw from the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment—sup- 
posing they did refuse—than that they 
wished to stigmatize the tenants of Ire- 
land as in combination against the law 
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of the land. What did they do when 
they passed the 15th clause? They said 
that a police force was to be imposed on 
a locality when there was an apprehen- 
sion of crime. Well, were not the land- * 
lords as interested in the protection that 
would be so afforded, and as interested 
in the prevention of crime as the ten- 
ants, and should they not be equally 
called upon to pay the extra police tax ? 
Take the 9th clause ; were not the land- 
lords equally interested with the tenants 
in preventing strangers from coming 
into the localities and committing these 
crimes? If they were, on what ground 
could the Home Secretary exempt them 
from bearing their fair share of taxation 
under the Bill? It might be said, ‘‘The 
landlords are blameless in this matter ;”’ 
but it was very hard to say with truth 
who were blameless. Who was the man 
to throw the first stone in Ireland? He 
would give the Committee a case. Sup- 
posing that rack rents on a particular 
estate led to crime, and supposing that 
the crime spread from that locality over 
the whole of a eounty, were not the 
landlords more to be blamed than the 
tenants? Certainly they were. If, 
therefore, the landlords were not blame- 
less, if they were equally to be blamed 
with the tenants, on what ground could 
the Home Secretary say that they should 
be exempted from paying their share of 
taxation? To refuse this Amendment 
was to say that the landlords of Ireland 
had no interest in maintaining law and 
order in that country, and that they 
should not bear the expense of it. He 
confessed it seemed to him that, when 
they compared these classes one with the 
other, the landlords ought to be the first 
to offer to pay, and if they were a pa- 
triotic class they would do so. Every 
landlord in a district, every landlord in 
a county, ought to join with the tenants 
in preventing breaches of law and order ; 
and if they did not do so they neglected 
their duty, and really laid the foundation 
for disorder. By passing the Bill in its 
present form the Committee would place 
the tenants of Ireland on one side and 
the landlords on the other—they would 
establish two camps, and that was just 
the way to begin to destroy law and 
order. He declared that if they estab- 
lished two camps in Ireland, and sepa- 
rated the classes, instead of laying the 
foundation of law and order, they would 
be laying the foundation of lawlessness 
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and disorder; and ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Crimes Bill” would, in reality, be ‘‘The 
Encouragement of Orimes Bill.” 


Prevention of Crime 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 38, after the word ‘‘ thereof,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ and such applotment shall 
be made by a poundage rate in the same manner 
as poor rates, and the tenant of any such rate- 
able hereditament shall be entitied to deduct 
such poundage deduction as he is entitled by 
the Laws for the Relief of the Poor to make in 
respect of the rent of such rateable heredita- 
ments.””—( Mr. Synan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the proposal was based on a complete 
misapprehension of the whole object of 
the clause. It had been explained over 
and over again that the object of the 
clause was to call upon the residents in 
a district to act as mutual guarantees 
for the preservation of order—that if it 
was felt that additional constables were 
required in a district, the residents 
should pay for the condition of disorder 
and crime which had led to that neces- 
sity. It was the very essence of the 
clause that the charge should be im- 
posed on persons resident in the district 
—it had nothing whatever to do with 
the question of who was the tenant and 
who was the landlord. If the landlord 
was an occupier he would have to pay. 
No landlord would be exempted as a 
landlord, nor would any tenant be 
charged as a tenant; and what the hon. 
Member had said, therefore, with regard 
to landlords and tenants, was totally be- 
side the question. The charge was one 
which, from its whole character, must 
necessarily fall upon the occupier. If 
the landlord were an occupier he would 
pay as an occupier; if the tenant were 
an occupier, he would pay as an occu- 
pier. The whole thing lay in a nut- 
shell, and it was quite obvious that this 
Amendment was inconsistent with the 
scope of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the argu- 
ments that were used for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) could be used also for this. 
He did not see why, when they had the 
power of deducting half the tax in the 
case of the poor rate, they should not 
have power to deduct half of this tax for 
extra police. The custom had been to 
divide all the rates and taxes of this 
kind between the landlords and tenants. 


Mr. Synan 
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Let the Committee compare the conduct 
of the Conservatives, when in Office, 
with that of the Liberals in this matter, 
See what the Conservatives did in 1879, 
when they passed the ‘‘ Seeds Loan 
Bill.” They required that the landlord, 
as well as the occupier, should pay his 
portion of the rate. Look at their con- 
duct, again, in regard to the Public 
Works Loans Bill. [‘‘ Question! ’’] He 
thought that if hon. Gentlemen would 
listen for a moment they would see that 
he was making a useful comparison be- 
tween the action of the late Government, 
which was a Conservative Government, 
and the present, so-called, Liberal Go- 
vernment—he was showing that when 
the Conservatives made fresh taxes they 
compelled the landlords to pay half of 
them; but that now the Liberals were 
making a fresh tax they compelled the 
oceupier to pay all. The proposal of 
the Bill seemed to him to be most un- 
fair and unjust, and he did not see why 
the landlord should not be called upon 
to pay as well as the occupier. On the 
occasion of his last visit to Ireland he 
met some farmers, and in conversation 
with them he found them convinced that 
it was through the influence of the land- 
lord party and the Freemasons that the 
recent murders were committed in Phe- 
nix Park. He had argued with them 
about it, but had failed to convince 
them that they were wrong. The opi- 
nion of these people, it was obvious, 
would be confirmed when this blood tax 
was levied. If the Government said— 
‘‘ We will have the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,’’ the Irish 
Members would have to fight it out to 
the bitter end; but he trusted the Go- 
vernment would reconsider their deci- 
sion, and see their way to the acceptance 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the 
Government would condescend to make 
some reply to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) on 
the subject of residence. The Home 
Secretary had just said that this tax— 
this ‘‘ blood tax,” as it was popularly 
known in Ireland—was intended to be 
imposed on those who were resident in 
the district in which the crimes were 
supposed to be committed. There were 
tenants, as well as landlords, who would 
fall under the description of absentees. 
It was a familiar fact to anyone who, 
unlike the right hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman the Home Secretary, had some 
practical knowledge of Ireland, that 
there were in all parts of Ireland ten- 
ants who held a plurality of farms, some 
two, some three, and so on. They could 
not live on all their farms; but they 
would be liable to pay a tax in respect 
of either one if the district in which it 
was situated were fined. In Sligo, 
nearly all the landlords were constantly 
resident there, so that some of the ten- 
ants, who were absentees, would be 
fined, while the landlords, who were 
resident, would not be. Of the land- 
lords of Ireland, almost everyone was 
resident on his estate at some period or 
other of the year. But, if absence from 
the country, or a district, was to be 
cited to the Committee as a reason for 
exemption from this tax, he might plead 
the case of those poor cottiers in Con- 
naught, who every year came over to 
England harvesting. There were thou- 
sands and thousands of people who 
would be called labourers, and not ten- 
ants, in any other country in Europe but 
Ireland, who came over to England 
every year to endeavour to earn the 
money to pay their rent at home. If, 
during the absence of these people in 
England or Scotland, in June, July, or 
August, an outrage occurred in the dis- 
trict in which their homes were situated, 
under the Bill of the Home Secretary 
they would be liable to pay a share of 
the tax that would be levied. When 
they arrived home, the £10 or £15 they 
had earned by hard labour to satisfy the 
landlord would be drawn upon to pay 
the murder tax. Let the Committee 
hit upon some even line of policy 
between landlord and tenant. If the 
poor cottier were taxed for a murder 
committed during his absence in Eng- 
land, why should not the landlord also 
be taxed for what occurred-in his dis- 
trict during his absence? He would 
put forward a reason for the Amend- 
ment from a Government point of view. 
If they thought it desirable to impose a 
tax of this kind they ought to be ready 
to take every step, and adopt every pre- 
caution, which would give them greater 
security for the collection of the tax. 
He submitted that if the tax was levied 
upon the occupiers only—upon a class 
that included many people trembling 
on the brink of starvation, nay, many 
people actually over the brink and starv- 
ing—the security for the collection of 
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the tax was very small indeed. If the 
Home Secretary looked to that class 
alone for the money leviable, he would 
find that many of them who were almost 
penniless would refuse to pay, and they 
would have to resort to armed force, and 
the result would not be healthful to 
peace and order, but exactly the con- 
trary. The landlords, as compared with 
the cottiers, were a wealthy class, and if 
they were included in the clause under 
discussion, the security for payment 
would be greater, and the danger of a 
conflict between the tenants and the 
armed forces of the Government would 
be lessened. The tax would raise a 
double liability—a liability to compen- 
sate the relatives of persons murdered, 
and to compensate persons maimed and 
injured, and also to pay for the main- 
tenance of extra police. It seemed to 
him that the landlords, as a class, had 
such a direct interest in the collection of 
both these taxes, that they ought, in 
fair play, to bear a part of the burden. 
Persons of the landlord class had been 
murdered, and, in the present state of 
feeling between class and class, he saw 
no reason to hope for a cessation of that 
state of things. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] He said 
he saw every reason to fear—[‘ Oh, 
oh!” and “ Hear, hear!”] He hoped 
hon. Members, in accordance with their 
too usual practice, would not endeavour 
to give to his words any meaning except 
that which he wished to convey. He 
feared they had not reached the end of 
that state of things to which he had 
referred. He feared it as honestly as 
any man in that House, and he deplored 
it extremely; but how could he look 
forward to the future in any other spirit, 
when he saw that evictions were still 
taking place in such numbers—when 
the Minister responsible for the affairs 
of Ireland rose at the Table of the 
House and told them, on the evidence of 
the officials of the Crown, that evictions 
were being pressed from day to day, 
under circumstances which he and they 
were obliged to admit were circum- 
stances of cruelty? The extra police 
would be used for the protection of the 
persons of the landlords, and of their 
bailiffs and followers of various degrees. 
He believed he was entitled to say, 
therefore, that the landlords should be 
called on to bear part of the burden, and 
he did not know why any such state- 
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the deep melodramatic tones of the 
Home Secretary, who never seemed to 
be happy unless he could attach to the 
words of some Irish Member a meaning 
far from that which the hon. Member 
had in his mind. The landlord should 
be called on to pay his part of the tax, 
for what was the initial force at work in 
causing crime andoutrage? It was the 
rigour and obstinacy with which land- 
lords pressed for what they called their 
“legal rights.”’ If they could be induced 
to exercise their legal rights with a little 
humanity and restraint, crime and out- 
rage would diminish. If the Govern- 
ment would put on the landlords one- 
half the burden of this blood tax and 
extra police tax, the landlords would at 
once be brought to see that their interest 
lay in stopping eviction. The Committee 
had been repeatedly told that the object 
of the clause was to teach the people of 
Ireland that their pecuniary interest lay 
in the maintenance of peace and order 
in their localities. Let them teach the 
landlords that, and peace and order 
would be maintained. Why should they 
confine that teaching to one class of the 
people? He challenged the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary to give an answer. If any lesson 
in law and order was to be taught in 
Treland, he called on the Government 
to teach it boldly and impartially to 
every class of the Irish people. If the 
lesson was valuable to one class it was 
valuable to another, and if they were to 
teach it to the poor peasant starving on 
his five acres of rock and marsh, let 
them also teach it to the Marquess and 
the Earl drawing his £20,000 or £30,000 
a-year from the country. If the poor 
peasant was to pay a tax out of the 
price of his Indian meal, at least let the 
rich landowner share the burden, and 
let him see that it was to his interest to 
help to preservelaw and order—teach him 
that evictions were really the first step 
on the road tocrime. If the Govern- 
ment let the people of Ireland see that 
the poor people were called on to bear 
the entire burden, and that the one class 
who were best able to bear the tax were 
shamelessly and recklessly excluded from 
the operation of it, what would be the 
moral effect? The effect would be to 
excite and stimulate in the breasts of 
those upon whom the tax was imposed a 
deeper hatred to the landowning class 
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and ‘‘ Question!”’] This was the ques- 
tion—it was the question, and he would _ 
not be interrupted. The question was 
whether the landlords ought or ought 
not to pay half the tax, and he was 
showing that in the interest of public 
order it was desirable that they should 
pay half. The landlords were primarily 
responsible for the condition of Ireland. 

‘‘No, no!” ] Hon. Gentlemen said 
‘‘No.’”’? Did hon. Members know what 
evidence had been given by Resident 
Magistrates of Ireland on this matter— 
did they join issue with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself? Did they know more 
about Ireland than the responsible 
Minister who represented it—the Minis- 
ter who had stated at the Table of the 
House that evictions were taking place 
which were cruel? The landlords were 
best able to bear the tax, and they, by 
a cruel and shameful exercise of the 
rights placed in their hands—as testified 
by the Resident Magistrates of Ireland, 
and as testified by the Minister respon- 
sible for the affairsof Ireland atthe Table 
of the House—had brought about the 
deplorable state of affairs in Ireland 
which had induced the Government to 
propose this Bill. 


Saturday, 1st July, 1882. 





Mr. MARUM pointed out that ac- 
cording to the framework of the Act all 
occupiers of hereditaments would be 
called upon to pay this tax. The Go- 
vernment proposed that the tax should 
be payable when a murder or other 
crime was of an agrarian character or 
arose out of an unlawful association ; 
but there was nothing in regard to 
agrarian offences in the Preamble. 
Might it not be that the crime could be 
traced to people who were not occupiers 
of hereditaments, as, for instance, in the 
case of the deplorable murder in Phenix 
Park? That was believed not to have 
proceeded from agrarian causes, and it 
had been frequently said that such 
murders were due to foreign sources. 
If that was so, why should the occupiers 
or owners of land be called upon ex- 
clusively to pay for crimes which were 
not derivable from agrarian disputes? In 
a town there would probably be very 
few occupiers, but there might be very 
many artizans and others who took a 


than they had at present. [‘‘No, no!” | prominent part in organizations of an 
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unlawful description, and yet occupiers 
of land would be responsible for crimes 
proceeding from such associations. In 
his judgment, the Home Secretary had 
failed to justify the proposal to make 
the occupiers of hereditaments and land 
pay for crime over which they had no 


eontrol. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he could not help 
thinking that the clause asit stood would 
operate very hardly upon a class of 
tenants, some of whom were poor and 
even receiving out-door relief. He was 
astonished to hear the Home Secretary 
say the Irish Members did not under- 
stand this question at all, and that it 
was a question not of money, but of 
mutual guarantee or guarantor. As he 
understood it, what was mutual ought 
to apply to rich and poor alike, to 
tenant and landlord equally; but un- 
less the clause was amended it would 
inflict the greatest hardship and suffer- 
ing on poor people, and would leave the 
rich untouched. The wise course would 
be to take advantage of this Amendment, 
and so alter the clause that the landlord 
should allow to the tenant one-half of 
the tax, or that, at all events, people 
entitled to receive outdoor relief should 
be exempted. 

Dr. COMMINS said, everyone knew 
that at the root of the agrarian crimes 
lay the abuse of power by the Irish 
landlords. This Bill was supposed to be 
a preventive measure; but he believed 
it would not operate in that way, unless 
it went to the core of the question and 
dealt with the excessive use of power by 
the landlords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member knows exactly what the 
Amendment is; it is very simple, and he 
must speak directly to it. 

Dra. COMMINS said, the Amendment 
was that the rate to be levied should be 
divided equally between landlord and 
tenant. Hon. Members seemed to be 
ignorant of the Irish Poor Law. Under 
the Poor Law half the rates were de- 
ductable from the money due to the 
landlord ; and if half this new tax was to 
be paid by the landlords, they would be 
restrained from using their legal rights 
in a manner which had led to one-half 
of the crimes committed. It was said that 
because landlords used their legal rights 
to evict crimes had been committed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The time has 
come when I must seriously draw the 
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attention of the Committee to the very 
prolonged mode in which these debates 
are being carried on; and I trust the 
Committee will support me in my efforts 
to confine the speeches of hon. Members 
strictly to the Amendments. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he did not wish 
to deviate in the slightest degree from 
the question, or to repeat a single argu- 
ment already used ; but he thought that 
in order to prevent the abuse of legal 
rights by the landlords the Committee 
should make it their interest not to abuse 
their rights, by making them liable to 
the same proportion of this tax as of the 
poor rate. They would then refrain 
from acting in what the Chief Secretary 
had called a cruel and unpatriotic man- 
ner. If the avowed purpose of this Bill 
was to be attained, and the measure was 
to be punitive and preventive, there 
should be no exemptions made, and 
certainly none which would leave the 
foundation of Irish crime altogether un- 
touched. 

Mr.T. D. SULLIVAN said. he wished 
to point out a consideration in connection 
with this Amendment which had not yet 
been advanced. He had always endea- 
voured to avoid repeating arguments 
which had already been used, especially 
when they had been much better put 
than he could put them. But the point 
he wished to put was this—if the land- 
lords were compelled to bear a portion 
of this tax, they would be discouraged 
from unnecessarily asking for an in- 
creased police force; while if no such 
check was imposed upon them, they 
would be very free to ask for any num- 
ber of extra police, well knowing that 
they would be free from liability for the 
expense. That liability would also have 
this effect—it would go to some extent 
towards teaching those gentlemen to be- 
have themselves; it would teach Irish 
landlords that they had better try to get 
upon good terms with the people, and 
not excite exasperation and ill-feeling 
by harsh conduct and demeanour, and 
that it would be better for their pecuniary 
interests to cultivate relations of peace 
and goodwill towards the people. If 
they were exempted from the incidence 
of this tax, they would be constantly ask- 
ing for more and more police to give 
them courage—which a good many of 
them needed—and to enable them to act 
hardly and severely on individuals in 
the locality towards whom they had no 
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good feeling. He thought that was a fair 
argument in favour of the Amendment, 
and he wished to put it before the highly 
receptive mind of the Home Secretary, 
who was always so very willing to accept 
reasonable Amendments from that quar- 
ter of the House. 

Mr. METGE regarded the Amend- 
ment as specially strong in regard to the 
interest which landlords, equally with 
tenants, had in the detection of crime. 
It was very strong, because of the effect 
it would undoubtedly have in respect to 
the landlords themselves; and he had 
no doubt that the landlords were largely 
responsible for the present state of things 
in Ireland. They had been condemned 
out of the mouths of Members of the 
Government for their action during the 
last few years. This Amendment would 
act as a restriction on the landlords as 
well as the tenants, and that was really 
the whole object of the clause. The 
Government had refused to exempt other 
classes of persons from the Bill, such as 
clergymen and doctors, and why should 
they exempt landlords in cases where 
crimes could be traced actually to their 
action? In the last few days there 
had been a Corporation formed by land- 
lords in Ireland ; that Corporation would 
directly conduce to the commission of 
crime. 

Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG rose 
to Order, and asked whether the hon. 
Member’s observation had anything to 
do with the question ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It has nothing 
whatever to do with the question. This 
Corporation is repeatedly brought in 
where it has no reference to the subject, 
and I must ask the hon. Member to 
keep closely to the question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. HEALY rose to the point of 
Order. 

TaeCHAIRMAN: The point of Order 
is settled. 

Mr. METGE said, his object was to 
show that this Amendment should be 
adopted. If the Government wished 
to put down crime the clause should be 
used equally, and the landlords had insti- 
tuted a Corporation which would increase 
crime 

Tne CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber persists in what I have already told 
him is irregular, I must take other steps. 

Mr. METGE said, he did not wish to 
discuss the criminal class in Ireland. 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
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Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
whether the hon. Member had a right to 
talk of the landlords in Ireland as the 
criminal class ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber about to go on with his argument in 
that way ? 

Mr. METGE replied, that he would 
say no more about the subject; but, in 
regard to the Amendment, he thought 
he was in Order in saying that, as the 
clause stood, the landlords were practi- 
cally exempted from all penalties to 
which they ought really to be equally 
liable with the tenants. The Home Se- 
cretary said he wished to bring punish- 
ment home to the men who occupied 
land ; and then he said landlords, being 
to a certain extent occupiers of land, 
would come within the clause. That 
might be so; but there was in the Act 
a clause providing that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might exempt any specified por- 
tion of an area or any specified rateable 
property in such area; and anyone who 
knew howsuch arrangements were made, 
would know that it was absurd to talk 
of the landlords being taxed. The Lord 
Lieutenant would not decide that a dis- 
trict was to be charged so much without 
having obtained some evidence showing 
that the penalty should be imposed ; but 
how would he obtain that evidence? He 
would obtain it directly from the land- 
lords, the very class who ought to be 
included, and who, if included, would 
have a strong reason for mitigating the 
charge as much as possible. Something 
had been said about the charge being 
in some cases exorbitant ; and a case 
had been mertioned in which £500 was 
levied on a district where a man had his 
hat knocked off. That might be an ex- 
aggerated case, but he knew of a case 
just as trifling, in which a heavy charge 
had been imposed. If the men who 
were to collect the evidence upon which 
the charges were to be imposed were 
themselves made liable in some measure 
for the amount levied, they would use 
certain discretion in respect to their evi- 
dence. An hon. Member (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) had said that a strong opinion pre- 
vailed in Ireland that the terrible crime 
which had shocked the whole country 
was instigated by the landlord and 
Orange classes in Ireland. He did not 
wish to support that view, but such opi- 
nions did strongly and largely prevail ; 
and when such a feeling existed, and a 
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blood tax was levied on the people, and 
they were separated by hard-and-fast 
lines from the class whom they believed 
to be equally responsible for the crimes 
committed, the effect would be to drive 
the people further away from any effort 
to assist in detecting the perpetrators of 
crimes. For these and other reasons he 
urged the Committee to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GILL said, that although every 
allusion made to the conduct of land- 
lords, from the disagreeable point of 
view, was opposed by hon. Members, 
he felt himself bound to bring forward 
another reason why this tax should be 
levied on the landlords. There had 
been some very eminent authorities 
quoted as to the harsh, cruel, and un- 
patriotic character of the landlords. In 
a recently-issued Pastoral, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Dublin had condemned, 
in the strongest terms, the terrible 
crimes which were disgracing Ireland, 
and he said every Christian and every 
honest man should condemn them. His 
words were— 

‘*No words of defence can be offered for the 
deeds of oppression which in some districts are 
driving our poor and unhappy people to despera- 
tion and ruin; but, on the other hand, no words of 
reprobation are strong enough to denounce the 
horrid deeds of vengeance which are making 
our country a bye-word among civilized nations 
by the one class as well as by the other.” 

The same authority said— 


‘There is unfortunately too much reason to 
fear that many of our people are at this moment 
inveigled by the emissaries of revolution into 
these fatal combinations, where they become 
the slaves of unknown tyrants, and where at 
any moment they may be called upon to perpe- 
trate the most hideous crimes.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The Cardinal 
Archbishop’s Pastoral is not applicable 
to this Amendment. 

Mr. GILL said, he thought that upon 
this Amendment it was fair to argue 
that the landlords ought to bear their 
share of the tax, and that was the exact 
point he was arguing. The Cardinal 
Archbishop said these people were being 
inveigled into secret societies, and he 
wanted to argue that the imposition of 
this tax on the people would still fur- 
ther inveigle the people into those socie- 
ties. If they saw that the law was 
altogether against them, and they had 
nothing to hope for from it, what respect 
could they be expected to have for the 
law? If this Amendment was not car- 
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ried, and the tax was put entirely on 
the poor people instead of being shared 
by the landlords, it would drive hun- 
dreds who had hitherto trusted the law 
into secret societies, and they would be 
driven to commit crimes in order to ob- 
tain the justice which the law would 
not give them. 

Mr. HEALY said, that up to that 
time the proceedings in Committee had 
been conducted with something like 
quietude, and there was no intention 
on the part of himself and his hon. 
Friends to proceed in any other way, 
no matter how long the Government 
carried the matter on. They found, 
however, that they were constantly in- 
terrupted by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and no one had been able to get a word 
out without the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley), who got into 
Parliament through the Irish vote, shout- 
ing ‘‘ Order, order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman intend to speak on the 
Amendment ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he did; but he 
wished to appeal to the Committee to 
cease making noises until the arguments 
of hon. Members had reached them. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber does not intend to speak on the 
Amendment he must not rise to it. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had heard a 
similar expression used before during 
the debates; but if the time had now 
arrived when it was not to be used he 
would not repeat it. But if the Go- 
vernment desired to make progress he 
would ask them to consider that this 
Amendment was put forward for a spe- 
cial purpose. He was not going into 
the merits of the Amendment, but he 
hoped the Committee would proceed 
calmly and rationally, without interrup- 
tion to speakers. 

Mr. LEAMY asked how the Govern- 
ment could expect to get a tax of this kind 
from tenants who had the utmost diffi- 
culty in paying their rents? The Go- 
vernment stated that their object in im- 
posing this tax was to some extent to 
punish tenants, because, he supposed, 
they believed the tenants sympathized 
with crime, and had not given that as- 
sistance which the Government thought 
they ought to give in detecting the real 
offenders. But surely there was a differ- 
ence between punishing and crushing a 
man, and the oes would over-do 
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their work if they imposed too heavy a 
burden on the people. Some Members 
of the Government had said that the 
disturbance in Ireland had arisen from 
the fact that tenants were burdened with 
excessive rents which they were unable 
to pay; that, in the last Parliament, an 
Act was passed in the interests of law 
and order; that not only was the Peace 
Preservation Act necessary to put down 
crime, but to strike at the root of crime; 
and when the Government proposed to 
impose this heavy tax, they were over- 
duing it, because if agrarian crime was 
rife through the misery and distress 
caused by heavy rack rents, surely if 
this tax was added to their rents, the 
rents, even if reduced by the Land 
Court, would be brought up to the level 
of the old rack rents. In that case the 
same spirit of illwill to the landlords, 
and the same misery and crime which 
was said to have sprung from distress, 
would again become rife in Ireland. 
No matter how fairly the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might desire to act in the impo- 
sition of this charge, and no matter how 
fairly the local authorities might desire 
to discharge their duties, it was inevit- 
able that, in many cases, men who had 
no sympathy with crime, and were as 
innocent of crime as any man in that 
House, would have to bear this severe 
burden. Although the Chief Secretary 
had described 10s. in the pound as an 
extravagant sum which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not likely to impose, it must 
be borne in mind that not only could the 
Lord Lieutenant impose a charge for 
compensation for outrages to persons, 
but also for additional pulice; and an 
additional charge might be levied under 
the Malicious Injuries Act for the burn- 
ing of a house. Therefore, it would be 
possible to have three imposts on a 
tenant who was perfectly innocent of 
participation in any crime out of which 
a charge arose. He might have to pay 
compensation for personal injury, for 
additional police, and a charge under 
the Malicious Injuries Act for injury to 
property. Therefore, the Government 
ought not to impose too big a burden on 
innocent tenants. If it were certain that 
this charge would only strike guilty 
tenants, it would be right enough; but 
unless the Lord Lieutenant possessed 
supernatural powers, it would be im- 
possible for him to select men who par- 
ticipated in crime by screening the guilty 
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men. When this Bill became law, it 
would happen in any districts where in- 


juries were done to persons there would 


be injuries to property, and, in conse- 
quence, the rents would be brought up 
practically to the old rack rents, which 
the tenants would have no means of pay- 
ing. He did not believe the Govern- 
ment intended to bring about such a 
state of things that tenants must either 
fail to pay their rents, or fail to pay the 
State. If they failed to pay the State, 
the State could distrain upon their 
goods; and then, if the State took away 
their cattle or ploughs, they would be 
unable to work, and in that way they 
would be unable to pay their rents. 
When men found themselves in a hope- 
less position, it was impossible not to 
conceive that they might be driven to 
desperation. No idea could be formed 
as to the arnount of the tax, and it was 
very likely that next year Parliament 
would be appealed to on behalf of a large 
number of tenants who had been borne 
down by an excessive tax; and then 
another appeal might be necessary to 
relieve the tenants in the same way as 
the Government now proposed by the 
Arrears Bill. If the Government thought 
that 60,000 or 100,000 tenants were so 
much in arrear that this country should 
pay half their arrears to enable them to 
begin afresh, this was hardly the time to 
pass a law which would impose so heavy 
a burden upon the people that next year 
Parliament might be asked to pay that 
burden for the people. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 26; 
Noes 159: Majority 133.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) [1.0 a.m. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of Colonel Nolan. 
It is to insert, after the word ‘‘ thereof,” 
in line 38— 

“ Any person who is liable to pay a rent in 
respect of any premises in any such district may 
deduct from such rent one half of the sum which 
he has paid for such addditional constabulary 
in compensation on account of such: premises.” 
This Amendment cannot be put because 
it-is governed by an Amendment just 
passed. 


The next Amendment is in the name 
of Mr. Healy, and it is to insert, after 
the word “thereof,” in line 38, ‘‘ Pro- 
vided, That such district shall not be less 
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in area than the barony in which it is 
situate.” That Amendment, also, can- 
not be put, because it has already been 
decided that there may be a portion of a 
barony subjected to tax. 

Mr. HEALY then moved to insert, 
after the word ‘‘ thereof,” in page 8, line 
$8, ‘fin occupation at the date when 
such charge is applotted.”” He appre- 
hended there would be no objection to 
this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 38, after the word ‘‘ thereof,”’ 
to insert the words ‘in occupation at the date 
when such charge is applotted.’”’—( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment, for the charge was one 
made upon the land, and not upon the 
occupier. 


Mr. Courtney in the Chair. [1.5 a.m. 
Mr. HEALY said, they ought to get a 


statement whether absentees were going 
to be charged this tax or not. In the 
case of men who were not on the spot 
when the crime was alleged to have been 
committed, were the Government going 
to hold such men liable? His point 
was this—that if there was no one in the 
occupation of the land at the time the 
crime was committed, it could not pos- 
sibly be said there was any guilty party 
on the spot. How could it be said that 
aman had any guilty knowledge if he 
was not present? Unless the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds to refuse 
every Amendment that was put forward, 
he asked them how they could, as rea- 
sonable men, tax a person who was 
not in the occupation of the land at the 
time the crime was committed ? 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think that 
if this Amendment was accepted it 
would possibly have the effect of in- 
ducing a man who was in possession of 
a farm, and who feared he would be 
called upon to pay this tax, to get rid of 
his farm, and so escape payment. It 
must be borne in mind that aman could 
not get rid of his farm since the Land 
Act of last year so easily as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
imagine. Under the Land Act of last 
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being reduced, and that the farms would 
become so valuable that a man would 
not, in order to escape the mere inci- 
dence of taxation—which might be only 
6d. or 1s. in the pound, and must be 
only temporary—a man would not be in- 
duced to give up his farm, and would 
not be induced to look about for some 
party to buy his farm. It was necessary 
that the Government should give some 
bond fide reason for refusing the Amend- 
ment, which appeared to him a very fair 
and sensible one. 

Mr. HEALY trusted that the At- 
torney General for Ireland would re- 
consider this point. Did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to say that 
if a man was not in occupation of a 
farm at the time a crime was committed 
he was to be taxed ? He would put it 
to the Attorney General for Ireland in 
this way. Suppose that a man assigned 
to somebody else his land, and that 
somebody else did not know that a crime 
had been committed in the district, it 
could not be held that the assignee had 
committed the crime? The words of 
the Home Secretary a moment ago were 
that he was anxious to make the inhabi- 
tants of a district the guarantors of its 
security. Was he going to make the 
guarantor of a district a man who was 
not there at all? This was a matter in 
which he (Mr. Healy) supposed the 
Attorney General for Ireland had ad- 
vised the Home Secretary, and surely 
he would not so badly advise the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman as to say 
that a man in his absence should be 
fined. He could not see what object the 
Government could have in refusing an 
Amendment of this kind, and the At- 
torney General for Ireland need not 
think that by speaking for half-a- 
minute he would get rid of the Amend- 
ment. Let them take the case of a man 
who had saved a little money in America, 
that this Act existed from June, 180, 
and that the crime was committed on the 
Ist July, 1880, and supposing a man 
bought the occupancy of a farm without 
ever having been in the district at all, 
the argument of the Government was 
that this new man, who, it might be, had 
not been within 100 miles of the farm 
in question, was to pay this police fine. 
If that was the kind of decision the 
Attorney General for Ireland would give 
when he was elevated to the Irish Bench, 


year they all knew that the rents were | he (Mr. Healy) could not congratulate 
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the litigants who would come before 
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m. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
really astonished at the attitude of the 
Attorney General forIreland. It surely 
would not be held reasonable and just 
that a man coming to a district before 
the commission of a crime and the ap- 
plotment of the tax should be called upon 
to pay the charge. The Home Secretary 
now took refuge in silence, but he had 
said a short time ago that the Govern- 
ment wanted to make the recent occu- 
piers interested pecuniarily in the detec- 
tion of crime. The Irish Members were 
willing to take the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman at his own word. They said 
fine the resident occupiers, but do not 
fine those who were not resident occu- 
piers when the crime was committed. 
He would take a case which might 
occur. Suppose a man had had a large 
share in the commission of crime, and 
suppose tha’ man, in order to avoid the 
fine, gave his farm to the occupancy of 
somebody else, he supposed the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
argue, that as they were not in a position 
to fine the chief participant in the crime, 
they should tax the new comer. He 
thought thisclause would work more effec- 
tually if the Amendment was accepted. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
the charge was to be put on the land, 
and as long as the charge was on the 
land the Bill contemplated thatit should 
be paid by the occupier. By the Amend- 
ment it was proposed that only the per- 
son who was in the occupation of the 
land at the time the crime was committed 
should be called upon to pay the tax, 
and not the person who became the oc- 
cupier subsequent to the commission of 
the crime. It was a well-known fact that 
when a person purchased land he took 
into consideration all the charges that 
rested upon it, and anyone buying land 
after the passing of this Act would know 
full well that it was liable to this charge. 
The Amendment would entirely defeat 
the object of the clause, and, therefore, 
it could not be accepted. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Attorney 
General for Ireland had said the charge 
would be on the land. That seemed a 
conclusive way of evading the question. 
But why was the charge to be laid on 
the land? ‘Was it not because those 
who were in the occupation of the land 
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were supposed to have a guilty know- 
ledge of crime? The tax was to be 
levied on the occupiers of the land, be- 
cause, in the view of the Government, 
their residence in the vicinity gave them 
a guilty knowledge. He submitted that 
the clause could be carried out in no 
other way than in the manner indicated 
in the Amendment. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant made an applotment on the 
occupier. If he was not to recover it 
from the occupier who was in occupa- 
tion at the time of the applotment, how 
was he to recover it? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland suggested that the 
man who was in occupation at the time 
of the crime might positively get rid of 
his farm for the purpose of escaping the 
taxation; but that was a suggestion 
which could not be entertained for a 
moment. When a man had occupied 
his farm under a rack rent, and most 
discouraging circumstances in other re- 
spects up to this, he was not likely now 
to give up his holding even to escape 
the burden of this police tax. Suppose, 
however, he did give it up, what, then, 
did the Attorney General for Ireland 
say? Why, that if the Amendment 
were adopted, and a man sold his inte- 
rest in his farm, the person who came 
in would not pay, and no one would pay. 
The Attorney General for Ireland was a 
practical man, and he said if they did 
not get the money from the person who 
had the guilty knowledge, they must get 
it from the new-comer. ‘‘If,’’ said the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
‘you are not to get it from the person 
who is in occupation, how are you to get 
it from the previous occupier, who, pos- 
sibly, had left the country?” He (Mr. 
Sexton) would like to know by what 
possible means a man who came into the 
district after the crime, could be held 
responsible for this tax? The new- 
comer’s only crime was that he had had 
a few hundred pounds in his pocket, 
and he had had the misfortune to buy a 
farm in a district where a crime had 
been committed. Did the Government 
seriously mean to stand on the principle 
that when a man entered upon the occu- 
pation of a farm he was to take the 
legal responsibility of his predecessor ? 
He respectfully submitted that there 
could be no more absurd argument than 
that advanced by the Attorney General 
for Ireland. 
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Amendment, would the Government 
agree to insert these words—‘‘in occu- 
pation at the time of the crime.” It 
appeared that it did not matter whether 
a man was in the district or not at the 
time acrime was committed; he had to 
pay in any case. Was this the sort of 
logic to which the Committee were to be 
treated ? Why did not hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite come for- 
ward now that the Government was got 
on the hip? In the first place, the 
Committee was told that a district must 
pay towards the detection of crime; 
and, in the second place, they were told 
that a man must pay, whether he was in 
the district at the time of the crime or 
not. Such were the arguments by which 
this miserable Bill was being supported ; 
these were the arguments which the 
public would not learn because they 
would be suppressed by the English 
Press; these were the arguments used 
when he and his hon. Friends were 
charged with Obstruction. The argu- 
ment of the Government was that the 
people of a district must be made to 
suffer if a crime be committed; and 
whether a man was in occupancy or not 
at the time of the crime, he must pay 
all the same. [Sir Freprrick MIL1- 
BANK: Hear, hear!] The hon. Gentle- 
man, who had recently been made a 
Baronet for political services, naturally 
cheered that sentiment. He would ask 
hon. Gentlemen, even though some of 
them had been made Baronets—— 

Mr. MAGNIAC rose to Order. He 
would like to know whether the hon. 
Gentleman was in Order in using an 
expression of that kind? [‘* What ex- 
pression ?”’] 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtNEY): I must confess that the 
discretion of the remark was very ques- 
tionable; but I cannot say it was out of 
Order. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was very glad 
they now had it on the authority of the 
Chairman that it was not a crime to be 
called a Baronet. He would ask the 
Committee to remember the argument 
upon which the Home Secretary based 
this clause earlier in the evening. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said it was intended to 
make the resident occupiers guarantors 
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Mr. HEALY said, if he withdrew the |} General for Ireland that, whether a man 


was in the district or not, he was to pay. 
The Attorney General for Ireland said 
the charge would fall on the land, and 
if a man took land from another, he 
would take it with all its charges. Let 
them take the case of a man who was 
unable to pay his rent because of the 
exorbitant charges put upon him by this 
Act. If this man were evicted, and an- 
other took the farm, the Government 
were of opinion that the new-comer 
must pay the charge, which, by the way, 
had ruined the previous occupier. These 
were the arguments to which the Com- 
mittee was treated; therefore, there 
was no other course open to him than to 
go to a division. 

Mr. GILL said, the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland made a most extraordi- 
nary statement, which he (Mr. Gill) could 
easily understand if this clause of the 
Act were not retrospective. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that a 
new occupier could not be misled, be- 
cause, when he took a farm, he would 
take into account that this charge would 
be upon it. How would that be in the 
case of a man who purchased a farm 
long before this Act was in contempla- 
tion? Suppose an outrage was com- 
mitted 18 months ago in a particular 
district, a man who, six months later, 
purchased a farm in that district, would 
be actually mulcted out of his money, 
because no one could imagine for a mo- 
ment that the district would be brought 
under the operation of a clause like this. 
He would instance another absurdity 
to which this clause would give rise. If 
a man had actually committed a crime, 
and had given up his farm and gone to 
America, and if the land fell into the 
occupation of the landlord, would the 
Attorney General for Ireland contend 
for a moment that the tax should fall 
upon the landlord ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gill) asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether a landlord 
who took possession of land would be 
taxed under this clause for crime com- 
mitted in the locality, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, with that com- 
manding countenance which proved his 
ingenious Irish nature, which, by the 
way, had been a little tarnished in this 
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Committee, said ‘‘ Certainly.” Did the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
to deny that the power which was given 
to the Lord Lieutenant, in this and 
other clauses, to exempt from this taxa- 
tion persons remarkable for their devo- 
tion to law and order, would not be 
exercised? Why, the natural interpre- 
tation of this clause would be to exempt 
a landlord in every case from any share 
in this taxation. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, a short time 
ago, that the tax was on the land, and 
not on the occupier. If that were so, it 
ought to be a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to the Government who was the 
occupier. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had also said that if a man took 
a piece of land, he ought to take it with 
all the burdens upon it, and, imagining 
a case, he pointed out that an Irish- 
American millionaire, entering upon the 
occupation of land in a particular dis- 
trict in Ireland, would take the land 
with this fine as part of the charge on 
the land. But, possibly, the burden 
would not have been on the land when 
the purchase was made. This clause 
being retrospective, a fine could be 
placed on the land for an outrage com- 
mitted two years ago, and a man pur- 
chasing land before or after the commis- 
sion of the crime would be rendered 
liable to this tax. He would put an- 
other case. A large number of people 
had been imprisoned during the last 18 
months under the Coercion Act. Many 
had been imprisoned from the district 
of Loughrea, more, he thought, than 
from any other part of Ireland, and yet, 
curiously enough, there was no part of 
Ireland at the present moment where 
there was a more terrible disregard for 
what was called lawand order. Four mur- 
ders had been committed in the district 
of Loughrea within the last three weeks; 
and he would put it to the Government 
—was it fair that the farmer of Lough- 
rea, who was at present in Kilmainham 
Gaol, should, when he came out, find his 
farm taxed in respect of crimes commit- 
ted when he was actually under lock and 
key? There would be taxed under this 
clause, which was meant to provide 
punishment for guilty knowledge, men 
who could not have guilty knowledge, 
inasmuch as they were hundreds of 
miles away, and possibly under the safe 
custody of the Government’s own warders 
and turnkeys. He called upon the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland either to accept the 
Amendment, or to explain to the Com- 
mittee, in as calm and as rational a man- 
ner as he could, how it was possible to 
reconcile the clause as it now stood with 
the cases which had been put to the 
Committee. 

Mr. SHEIL noticed that the Attorney 
General for Ireland had attempted to 
rise, but had been restrained by the 
right hon. Gentleman sitting beside him. 
He would remind the Committee that a 
proposition was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) which had 
been unnoticed. The proposition was 
to limit the Amendment by the insertion 
of the words ‘“‘when crime is com- 
mitted.” It appeared to him that the 
suggestion was well worthy of considera- 
tion ; and, whether the Committee would 
accept it or not, it was one which the 
Attorney General for Ireland might 
notice in some way. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Committee 
to clearly note that no reply had been 
given to the arguments based on the 
retrospective action of the clause. The 
Government had intimated their inten- 
tion that this Bill should run back two 
years, so that in reference to a crime, 
agrarian or otherwise, committed in 
Ireland during that time this tax might 
be imposed. A murder might have been 
committed two years ago, and a tenant 
might have entered upon the occupation 
of afarm 18 months, or 12 months, or 
six months ago; aman might have pur- 
chased a farm withontever having visited 
the parish in which it was situated ; yet 
he was to be called upon to pay this tax, 
though it could not be said that he had 
the slightest guilty knowledge of the 
crime previously committed there. Be- 
fore the Committee divided, he wished 
to obtain an answer to one question. He 
wished in all humility to lay a case be- 
fore the Attorney General for Ireland. 
A crime—say a murder—had been com- 
mitted in a district in Ireland. A land- 
lord in that district had reason to suspect 
a certain tenant as being concerned in 
that murder, either as principal or acces- 
sory, and he called upon the man to 
give up the holding. The farm was 
vacated between the commission of the 
crime and the applotment of the charge, 
or, at any rate, between the commission 
of the crime and the collection of the 
In the interval the Land Corpora- 
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tion got to work in Ireland, and the 
vacated farm was filled by one of the 
loyal farmers from another county. Was 
this loyal man to pay for that complicity 
in murder which the Government be- 
lieved to be present to the mind of the 
previous occupier ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 21; 
Noes 148: Majority 127. — (Div. List, 
No. 204.) [1.40 a.m. 


Mr. HEALY said, the Attorney 
General for Ireland had said that this 
tax would fall on the land ; therefore, 
he (Mr. Healy) was very curious to see 
if the Government would reject this 
Amendment, which was to insert, after 
“‘ thereof,”’ in line 88— 

‘* Provided, That if any premises so charge- 

able shall be unoccupied at the date of any such 
applotment, the charge shall be payable by the 
owner of such premises.” 
This Amendment would admirably carry 
out the intention of the Government, 
and therefore he submitted it for their 
favourable consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 38, after the word *‘ thereof,”’ 
to insert the words “Provided, That if any 
premises so chargeable shall be unoccupied at 
the date of any such applotment, the charge 
shall be payable by the owner of such premises.” 
—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHe.u) said, it was clear 
thatifthe premises were unoccupied, there 
would be no one in occupation; but if 
the owner himself went into occupation, 
he would, of course, become liable as oc- 
cupier. If the landlord put anyone else 
in occupation, the person so put in would 
become liable; and, therefore, directly 
or indirectly, the owner would become 
liable. There was nothing at all incon- 
sistent in making the charge one upon 
the occupier. 

Mr. LEAMY asked if they were to 
understand that the only person who 
could be looked upon as the occupier was 
the tenant? Surely, if the farm was in 
the landlord’s hands, he ought to be 
considered the occupier for the purposes 
of this tax. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it was easy to see 
how easy it would be to ruin the owners 
of farms if this Amendment were ac- 
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cepted. There would, no doubt, be an 
attempt to ‘‘ Boycott” a large number 
of farms in order that the owner should 
not only have the farms on his hands, 
but be required to pay this tax. The 
Amendment would certainly give a new 
development of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ which 
had not hitherto been understood. 

Mr. REDMOND said, it must be re- 
membered that this tax was to be re- 
garded asa punishment. It seemed to 
him that the landlord who had several 
‘* Boycotted ”’ farms on his hands was, 
perhaps, one of the very men who de- 
served the punishment provided by the 
clause, for the probability was he had 
the farms on his hands because he had 
unjustly evicted his tenants, and had, in 
consequence, contributed largely to the 
state of things from which arose the 
crime by which the district had been 
disgraced. He (Mr. Redmond) trusted 
his hon. Friend would press this Amend- 
ment on the Government. It seemed 
monstrous that if a farm were really in 
the occupation of a landlord, the land- 
lord should not be called upon to pay 
this tax. 

Mr. METGE said, that as well as he 
could understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Eng- 
land, in the case of actual occupation, 
the landlord would be charged under 
this clause. He would remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman of what took 
place under the Poor Law. Under the 
Poor Law a landlord was required to . 
pay not only in respect of the land he 
himself occupied; but, if he evicted a 
tenant, in respect of the land lately oc- 
cupied by the tenant. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Metge) could 
not understand the Amendment. An 
owner might be in occupation of land 
belonging to himself. If a tenant went 
out and the owner worked the farm, he 
was the occupier, and would pay this 
tax. What the Amendment dealt with 
was unoccupied land. A farm was not 
unoccupied if the owner was working 
it, and making profit out of it; but ifa 
farm went out of cultivation, under the 
Poor Law and under this Act also the 
rate would not be paid. If a tenant 
came in afterwards he would take the 
farm subject to a charge of this kind, 
and, of course, would pay less rent. 
The clause as it now stood was perfectly 
just, and all the arguments which had 
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been adduced upon the matter, as re- 
garded the owner having the land on his 
own hands, were entirely beside the 
question. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, it 
was perfectly plain that if the landlord 
was working the farm he was the occu- 
pier. But what the Irish Members 
wanted to know was, why the landlord 
should not pay this charge in a ease 
where he did not work the farm? He 
would like to put a case which had oc- 
curred in the county he represented 
(Longford). There was in that county 
a landlord who was continually quar- 
relling with his tenants; he had evicted 
far and wide, and in one townland 
deserted farms were to be seen on 
every hand. Was this landlord, who 
had evicted tenants out of sheer dislike 
of them, to be exempted from this taxa- 
tion, while the rest of the occupiers in 
the townland were to bear the whole 
burden of the charge? If the Govern- 
ment could adduce any legal or moral 
justification for such an exemption he 
should be glad to hear it. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had expressly claimed 
for the Lord Lieutenant the power of 
exemption in the case of ‘‘ Boycotted ”’ 
farms. There was a question on that 
point he (Mr. Leamy) would like to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman. The Com- 
mittee had been informed that if farms 
were vacated the landlord would not be 
called upon to pay the tax, but if, some 
time afterwards, new tenants, who, it 
might be, had never been in the district 
before, entered upon the occupation, 
they would be called upon to pay this 
charge. The question he wanted to put 
was this. Supposing the Lord Lieu- 
tenant imposed on a district a charge of 
£300, they might say that charge was 
put on the land; but unless there was 
somebody occupying the land, how was 
the tax to be raised? He could not un- 
derstand why, if the Lord Lieutenant 
was imposing a charge in the first in- 
stance, he should not take care to impose 
it only on farms in the occupation of 
somebody who was liable to pay. This 
might happen—the Lord Lieutenant 
might make a charge of £300 on a dis- 
trict covered by 20 farms, and each 
farmer might have to pay a certain 
amount on his valuation to make up the 
sum, but two of the farms might be 
found to be vacant, and they might be 
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unable to make up the sum. The Lord 
Lieutenant, therefore, should take care 
to select a district where the people in 
occupation of farms were quite able ac- 
cording to their valuation to meet the 
charge. He could not see how the 
charge could be put on unoccupied land. 

Mr. METGE said, he should like to 
point out that the Home Secretary had 
left the Committee under a false impres- 
sion. He (Mr. Metge) had drawn an 
analogy with the Poor Law, and had 
said that if, in collecting the poor rate, 
a farm was vacant, the landlord became 
at once liable for the rate upon it. The 
Home Secretary had replied, ‘‘ Yes, that 
is so, if the landlord works the farm ; 
but if he does not, and the farm is al- 
lowed to remain idle, he is not charged 
with the rate.””’ That was not the case. 
If the farm became wild the landlord 
could apply to the Returning Officer and 
say, ‘‘1 wish to have a re-valuation of 
this farm,’”’ but the old valuation re- 
mained until this application was made. 
The analogy must obtain in the case be- 
fore the Committee. The Government 
had given no answer to the strong case 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy). The hon. 
Member had given the case of a whole 
country-side being swept of its tenants 
except one or two, and the whole charge 
being levied upon those few indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the theory of the 
Law Officers of the Crown was most be- 
wildering, and if carried out in Ireland 
would lead to most extraordinary results. 
When the Lord Lieutenant proceeded to 
levy a tax he would make the charge 
according to the rateable value of the 
district ; and if the charge was a charge 
on the land, the tax would logically fol- 
low that definition. If the occupier was 
not to be had—if, in other words, the 
land was not occupied—the Law Officers 
should have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and say the charge should be 
levied on the owner. He failed to see 
what answer could be given to the ex- 
cellent argument of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Metge), who 
had given an analogous case where the 
charge was a charge on the land— 
namely, the charge for the maintenance 
of the poor. If the occupier could be 
found, he was made to pay; but if he 
could not be found, the person whose 
duty it was to collect the rate went to 
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the next person connected with the land 
and levied the charge upon him. Ifthe 
charge was a charge upon the land, so 
long as anybody had a vested interest 
in the land, whether he were owner or 
occupier, he should be charged, other- 
wise the statement that the charge was 
a charge upon the land was misleading. 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) had put a very instructive 
case; and he (Mr. Sexton) would inform 
the Government that cases more ex- 
treme than that were likely to occur. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary had 
told them of a case in his county where 
a certain landlord—a nobleman—had 
served notices of eviction over the whole 
extent of a wide parish. This landlord, 
who was a man of strong will, had ex- 
pressed the determination of carrying 
out the evictions. Well, supposing that 
that parish were depopulated of every 
man, woman, and child—depopulated 
to its last inhabitant—and supposing, 
in consequence of the feeling caused by 
this wholesale eviction, someone was 
wounded or killed on the roadside, a tax 
would be levied on the parish ; but who 
would pay it? The occupiers would be 
all gone—there would be no tenants 
left—they would all of them have passed 
along the highway to the poor-house. 
The only person left would be the land- 
lord, the person who, by the action he 
had taken, had caused the state of feel- 
ing which had led to the outrage. Was 
he, guilty as he was, to pay nothing in 
respect of the outrage ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought they 
ought to have an.answer from the Go- 
vernment as to the cases of eviction 
mentioned by his hon. Friend (Mr. Sex- 
ton)—cases which indicated a remark- 
able shortcoming and omission in the 
clause under discussion. His hon. 
Friends had mentioned cases where all 
the inhabitants of a district might be 
evicted, and where, in consequence, out- 
rage might take place. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in pursuance of powers given him 
under the Bill, would bring in a force of 
extra police, or would give the relatives 
of the person maimed or injured some 
compensation ; and the Government had 
been asked on what lands would the 
charge for the police or for this compen- 
sation be levied? If there was no land 
upon which it could be levied, except 
that which was not in the occupation of 
tenants, and was waste land, how could 
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the charge be made? That was a plain 

question. Were the Government going 

to take powers in this Bill to go outside 
‘the district in which the outrage was 
| committed—outside the district in which 
| the state of things prevailed that caused 

the ill-feeling which led to the crime— 

and levy the tax upon some other lo- 
| cality, simply because there were tenants 
| in it to pay—tenants in it who had paid 
‘their rents? Were they going to mulct 
| these people in a charge by reason of an 
| offence in which they had had no share 
| or part, and which had occurred simply 
because a landlord of an adjoining dis- 
trict had evicted all his tenants and had 
left all their farms waste and derelict, 
as described by the Home Secretary? 
The hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Metge) had shown that the informa- 
tion and knowledge of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary upon this subject, and the state- 
ments he had made before leaving the 
House, were incorrect. The hon. Member 
had shown that if in the case of the poor 
rates a farm was left unoccupied and 
waste, the landlord of that farm was 
liable to pay the sum originally levied 
upon it until he called in the proper 
official and had the valuation altered. 
He was not speaking of any house upon 
the farm, because he was aware that 
where a house was unoccupied a land- 
lord could claim to be exempted from 
paying any rates in respect of it; but he 
was speaking of unoccupied land—land, 
in the words of the Home Secretary 
left ‘‘ waste and derelict.” The poor 
rates on such land would still be charged, 
and would be payable by the owners; 
but, in the present case, the Govern- 
ment departed from that principle, in 
order—it could be for no other purpose 
—to inflict a heavy charge upon the 
tenants. The Irish Members were en- 
titled, he thought, to ask the views of 
the Government on these points, which 
had been put with the greatest clearness 
and distinctness. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was evident that 
it was not argument, but avoirdupois, 
that was going to weigh with the Com- 
mittee, and, that being the case, it would 
be as well, perhaps, for the Government 
to put a weighing-machine in the Lobby 
to have them weighed instead of counted. 
Hon. Members had put some very perti- 
nent questions, to none of which, how- 
ever, the Government deigned an answer. 
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When he had put a question to the 
Attorney General for Ireland, that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, having 
been accused by his Colleagues of having 
‘* put his foot in it,” was not allowed to 
reply, and the English Solicitor General 
was put up in his place. The Attorney 
General for Ireland had previously de- 
livered an argument; but that, so far as 
he (Mr. Healy) could judge, was put out 
of joint. The Home Secretary got up, 
but bad been shown by the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Metge) to be entirely 
wrong; and when the Irish Members 
had defeated the Government in argu- 
ment successively, one after another, 
those hon. and right hon. and learned 
Gentlemen took refuge in sombre silence. 
That was the position to which the Go- 
vernment was reduced. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had stated, with that blandness and 
knowledge of the law which did not dis- 
tinguish him, that when a farm was 
vacant in Ireland there was no one left 
to pay the poor rate in respect of it. 
The hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Metge) 
had shown that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was altogether wrong, 
as the Committee would have seen if it 
had paid any attention to the arguments. 
The hon. Member had shown that the 
owner of the land would have to pay 
the poor rate until he went to the super- 
visor and had the property re-valued ; 
but although the Irish Members showed 
that the arguments of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman were entirely 
valueless, the Government remained 
silent. Hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial Benches did not seem to care a 
button which way the argument lay. 
{‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He was glad to have 
the approval of hon. Members opposite 
even in regard to so limited a statement 
as that. In another argument the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had thoroughly exposed the 
animus which pervaded this particular 
clause. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that nobody but the 
tenants should pay. Could anything be 
more extraordinary than that? Why 
were the tenants to be the only people 
who were to be called upon to pay? Be- 
cause, according to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s contention, they 
were the only criminals. The conten- 
tion of the Irish Members, however, was 
that the landlords were, if not more, at 
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least equally to blame. There was an 
old proverb which said ‘there was no 
smoke without fire,” and it might be 
generally understood by the Committee 
that where these outrages were taking 
place in Ireland they were not without 
some provocation. That being the case, 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, ‘that the occupier, 
and the occupier alone, was to be the 
party who was to be responsible, was an 
argument that he (Mr. Healy) considered 
entirely fallacious. The Government 
had taken power under a former portion 
of the clause to allow the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to exempt any portion of the in- 
habitants that he pleased from the pay- 
ment of the tax. Was that not sufficient 
for their purpose? Supposing a farm 
had been ‘‘ Boycotted,” as was said by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson)—though anyone who sup- 
posed that a farm would be ‘‘Boy- 
cotted ”’ for the purpose of getting this 
blood tax on or off must have very little 
knowledge of agricultural operations in 
Ireland—the Lord Lieutenant had a 
power of exempting that in itself should 
be sufficient to enable the Government 
to give relief. As the Government—as 
was not unusual—had no answer to give, 
he would put to them another point. 
Supposing at the time a certain crime 
was committed, would they be prepared 
to exempt both the owner and occupier 
from the payment of the tax? They had 
made a statement to the effect that they 
wished to get at the criminals—that they 
wished to punish the guilty parties. He 
put the case of a farm that was entirely 
derelict at the time of the commissicn 
of a crime ; would they still charge that 
farm with the blood tax—in the case 
either of the landlord or tenant, would 
the jGovernment, at least, give him an 
answer upon that point? Supposing a 
man had two farms in two different por- 
tions of the same county, as very fre- 
quently happened, and supposing one 
was accommodation land near a town, 
and the other, upon which the tenant 
lived, was 10 miles away, if an outrage 
occurred in the district in which the 
accommodation land was situated, would 
the occupier, who was living elsewhere, 
be called on to pay a tax ? He put these 
points to the Government, and surely, if 
argument was to be of any weight, if 
there was any use in it, some answer 
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should be given. He put two cases to 
the Committee, and he took his stand on 
them, and he maintained that nothing 
could justify the Government in refusing 
them either a reply or concession on them. 
The Government had been very careful 
to provide for the case of accommodation 
land under the Land Act—they had 
taken good care that accommodation 
land and town parks should not have 
the benefit of that Act—these lands 
were not to have the advantage of any 
ameliorating legislation, but only the 
advantageof coercive legislation. The Go- 
vernment were careful enough of the in- 
terests of the landlords—[ ‘‘ Question !’’ ] 
He was entitled to be protected from 
these cries. When the Prime Minister, 
or anyone on the Treasury Bench, was 
at any time interrupted by Irish Mem- 
bers, the interruption was received with 
a perfect storm of howls. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite could see injustice in 
attempts to cry down their own side; but 
when the injustice of their crying down 
other people was pointed out, they failed 
to see it. He would put the case again 
to the Government -—were the men who 
in the Land Act they had excluded from 
benefit on account of their being the 
holders of accommodation land, to suffer 
the burden of this Coercion Bill for the 
same reason ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government, through the mouth of 
the Solicitor General, and through him- 
self, had given a reason which they 
thought reasonable and adequate for 
refusing this Amendment, and, having 
done so, they would be no parties to a 
deliberate waste of time, to an organized 
attempt to obstruct the Business of the 
House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would only say 
one word in answer to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statement, and it 
was the second time the Government had 
made this statement when they found 
themselves without argument in replying 
to the Irish Members. When the late 
Chief Secretary, the right hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), 
took part in the discussion, the Govern- 
ment felt themselves bound to answer 
him, though they kept the Committee 
for hours. It was only Irish Members 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House that the Government 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he was not to 
be deterred by the stilted and affected 
indignation of the Home Secretary from 
repeating his question—a question which 
it was perfectly fair to ask, and which it 
was most unfair for the Government not 
to answer. The Irish Members were 
entitled to an answer. The case had 
been put by himself and his hon. Friends 
repeatedly—the case where a district had 
been cleared and land was left derelict 
in the hands of the landlord. Asa 
consequence of the evictions, outrages 
occurred, and, for the sake of argu- 
ment, he (Mr. Parnell) would assume 
that the Lord Lieutenant would suppose 
that the outrages had been committed 
by the evicted tenants, and would con- 
sider it right to give the victims of those 
outrages compensation under these 
clauses, and, perhaps, to send extra 
police into the district. In such a case, 
would the charge for this compensation 
and for the extra police be placed upon 
the holdings from which the tenants had 
been cleared ; or would the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, under this Bill, be entitled to go 
outside the district intosome other district 
where the people had had no complicity 
in the outrages, and had no knowledge 
of them whatever, in order that he might 
throw the charge upon the tenant class, 
and not upon landlords? This was un- 
doubtedly a point that would often come 
up in the working of this Bill in Ire- 
land. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not think an answer was required. 
It was obvious that, under the clause, the 
tax could only be imposed on the dis- 
trict to be charged. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
know on what district the charge would 
be imposed? If an outrage occurred in 
a district which had been cleared, would 
the charge be taken off that district 
and put on some other district which 
could not have had complicity with the 
outrage? That was a very plain and 
simple question. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the charge would be put on whatever 
area the Lord Lieutenant fixed. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that was 
just the point. The charge would be 
imposed where the Lord Lieutenant 
thought fit. The case the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
put before the Committee might occur. 
The landlord of a district might evict all 
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the tenants and leave the district derelict 

_and waste, an outrage might occur, per- 
haps at the hands of, or by the instiga- 
tion of, some of the evicted tenants; and 
unless this Amendment were accepted, 
the landlord could not be taxed for that 
outrage, but the Lord Lieutenant would 
be obliged to impose the tax upon an 
adjoining district occupied by tenants. 
The Home Secretary said the Govern- 
ment had given a reasonable and ade- 
quate response to the arguments of the 
Irish Members ; but it seemed that what 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
considered an adequate answer to an 
argument of the Irish Members was first 
to misrepresent that argument. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): Order, order! 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Of course, I 
mean unintentionally, and then to place 
before the Committee as facts matters 
which are not facts. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I must call upon the hon. 
Member to withdraw the statement he 
has made. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would, 
of course, withdraw the statement. He 
must have very inaccurately and very 
insufficiently found expression for what 
it was in his mind tosay. He had been 
alluding to the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary with regard to the Poor Law 
in Ireland, which statement the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Metge) had 
contradicted and proved to be utterly 
incorrect. He would not force the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to give them 
arguments—he might have none to give ; 
but he (Mr. O’Connor) must protest 
against the way the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was endeavouring to 
force the Bill down their throats by ar- 
guments which were no arguments, and 
statements that were incorrect. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 20; 
Noes 142: Majority 122.—(Div. List, 
No. 205.) [2.35 a.m. 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished now to 
move a Proviso to the effect— 


‘*That no amount shall be levied under this 
section upon any person who has obtained the 
benefits of any Act that may be passed in the 
present Parliament dealing with arrears of rent 
in Ireland, or whose claim thereunder is pend- 
ing. 
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He regarded thisasthe most vital Amend- 
ment to the clause. The Government 
had brought in a Bill dealing with ar- 
rears of rent in Ireland, and having done 
that they had practically admitted that 
the occupiers were in certain cases unable 
to pay their rent. By accepting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham)—a very unfor- 
tunate step he (Mr. Healy) considered 
—they had thrown back the application 
of this clause for no less a period than 
two years. The hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment was to the effect that all claims 
under this clause could be made just 
as though the Peace Preservation Act 
had never expired. This Amendment— 
though it seemed to him (Mr. Healy) 
utterly unnecessary—made the proposal 
he was now submitting to the Committee 
necessary. What did the Government 
propose to do? ‘They proposed that 
where tenants were impoverished by rea- 
sons of bad seasons to relieve them of 
payment of all arrears, provided they 
would pay one year’s rent up to the 
Ist of November, 1881. That was an 
admission of that which the Irish Mem- 
bers had all along contended was the 
case—namely, that a series of bad sea- 
sons had rendered it utterly impossible 
for the Irish tenants to pay all the rents 
due to the landlords. Well, if the tenants 
were unable to pay the arrears to the 
landlords, how could they pay a heavy 
tax that they could never have contem- 
plated, seeing that the Act under which 
it was imposed--the Peace Preservation 
Act—had lapsed? It wasa well-known 
principle of legislation that retrospection 
was a thing to be at all times condemned. 
The retrospection of the present Bill, 
making the tenantry of Ireland liable 
to be taxed for outrages committed since 
the 30th of June, 1880, opened up end- 
less difficulties. If a man applied to 
the Court under the Arrears Bill to have 
his arrears of rent wiped out on pay- 
ment of a certain sum, how could it be 
argued that he was a fit subject for a 
blood tax, even though they might say 
that the man, after he had. received the 
advantage of the Arrears of Rent Bill, 
would be a better subject for the pay- 
ment of the tax than he would be if that 
Arrears Bill had not been passed ? Were 
they going to say that they had passed 
an Arrears of Rent Biil for the purpose 
of making people fit subjects for the 
payment of a blood tax? This, he 
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could see, was the only argument open 
to the Government—namely, that the 
resources the Arrears of Rent Bill might 
leave the tenants would leave them in a 
better position for the payment of the 
blood tax. So that they threw the 
House of Commons into a convulsion, 
put the House of Lords in a panic, and 
ran amuck with the principles of politi- 
cal economy, in order to enable people 
to pay a tax that was not in force two 
years ago. He put this to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
and not to the Home Secretary—for the 
Prime Minister, as the Arrears of Rent 
Bill abundantly testified, had his mind 
open on the subject of the condition of 
the Irish tenants—and he would ask 
whether it was right that poor and 
miserable people, whose arrears of rent 
had been wiped out, should be plunged 
into deeper misery by having to pay a 
tax of this character ? 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 38, after the word “ thereof,”’ 
to insert the words “‘ Provided, That no amount 
shall be levied under this section upon any per- 
son who has obtained the benefits of any Act 
that may be passed in the present Parliament 
dealing with arrears of rent in Ireland, or whose 
claim thereunder is pending.’"—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was bound 
to say he found in this Amendment, and 
in the arguments the hon. Member had 
used in support of it, a remarkable illus- 
tration of the great capacity of the human 
mind to take different views of a subject 
—to take views according to the position 
in which the person who approached it 
might stand. He owned it was a matter 
of great surprise to him that an Amend- 
ment such as this could be submitted to 
the Committee, so destitute was it of 
even the colour of justification. Par- 
liament might include in the Arrears 
Bill a provision—though, perhaps, not 
in the exact form in which it was now 
proposed—to enable tenants, without 
any previous declaration or proof of in- 
capacity to pay their rent, to obtain the 
benefit of that measure. That was a 
thing which was perfectly possible, and 
it had, undoubtedly, been within the 
scope of some of the proposals which 
had been made by hon. Gentlemen who 
were anxious that the Bill should pass. 
He took it that the Amendment assumed 
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that persons who obtained the benefit of 
the Arrears Bill would obtain it after 
declaration and proof that they required 
it on account of inability to pay all that 
was due from them. Let them take the 
matter on that ground. It was admitted 
that persons so loaded with arrears, and 
overcharged withrent beyond their power 
to pay—that was to say, persons already 
in a state of insolvency— were, unques- 
tionably, not in a position to bear a new 
burden. But the purpose of the Arrears 
Bill was to take them out of that state 
of insolvency The purpose and effect 
of the Arrears Bill was to place those 
tenants who took its benefits presum- 
ably just in the position of other tenants 
—to place them in such a position that 
they would be able to pay their rents, 
and would be solvent. If they were 
placed in that position they should pay 
the tax, under the clause of the present 
Bill they were discussing, along with 
all other solvent persons. There could 
not be exemption for one set of solvent 
persons, whilst another set were called 
upon to pay. It was an untenable, a 
monstrous, position to take up in 
argument to say that people, because 
they had once been in a position of 
pecuniary difficulty, from which Parlia- 
ment had relieved them, they were not 
to be liable to pay charges imposed upon 
the rest of the community. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had listened 
with great respect and attention to the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, and he must 
say he failed to see in it any effort of 
reason against the Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was an un- 
tenable and monstrous position to say 
that persons who had once been in pe- 
cuniary difficulty should be rescued from 
the obligation that would lie under this 
clause. But the case was not the case of 
persons who had been once under pecu- 
niary difficulties. The thing was not in — 
the past tense at all—it was the case of 
persons who were in the profoundest pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and who would be 
in the profoundest pecuniary difficulty 
when this Prevention of Crime Bill 
passed into law. What was the finan- 
cial condition of the tenant who came 
under the Arrears Bill? He would be 
obliged to go into Court—because, al- 
though the Prime Minister had brought 
before them a hypothetical case as to 
what might be brought into the Arrears 
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Bill, he (Mr. Sexton) knew enough of 
that House, and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, to know that the Bill as it left 
the House would be the Bill as it entered 
the brain of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The tenant would have to satisfy the 
tribunal that he was unable to pay his 
rent. He (Mr. Sexton) would not fol- 
low the Prime Minister into changes that 
might be introduced into the Arrears Bill, 
He and the Committee had a right to 
take the Billas it stood. The tenant 
would have to show that he was almost 
penniless before the State would come to 
his assistance, and then, when the set- 
tlement was finally arrived at, the man 
would be left destitute. This tenant, 
who was destitute, would have to till 
his farm. How could he buy stock? 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said this would be a solvent 
person, and ought to be required to pay 
the tax under this Bill. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) altogether denied the accuracy of 
the proposition. The tenant might be 
solvent in the sense that he had no 
debts to pay, but he would not be able 
to pay this tax. In all probability, he 
would have to run into debt to get his 
first crop into the ground. To make 
such a demand as was proposed in this 
clause upon such a man would be not 
to do an act that tended todo away with 
a state of lawlessness and disorder, but 
which would tend to the commission of 
crime. The Government proposed in 
the Arrears Bill to assist the tenants of 
Ireland to the extent of some £2,000,000, 
and he thoughtthathe was entitled to say 
that a class of men who were dealt with 
in that way by the State would regard 
the State with feelings of gratitude. 
Tenants who were nearly starving, and 
who were living in wooden huts, would 
be grateful for the assistance that 
enabled them to get back on their 
farms—the landlord foregoing part of 
the rent, whilst the State paid part. The 
‘state of mind of the tenants would be 
one of thankfulness and peacefulness— 
they would be anxious to get into the 
Land Oourt to get their rents reduced. 
But if the Government came down upon 
them with other obligations, which 
would leave them in a condition as bad 
as that from which the State had rescued 
them, all this good effect would be lost, 
and the people would be brought into 
conflict with the forces of the Crown, 
which could not but tend prejudicially 
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to the interests of peace and order in 
Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had de- 
scribed his Amendment as destitute of 
even the colour of justification. Thig 
was the first Amendment of his that the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of in 
such terms, and yet his (Mr. Healy’s) 
view of it was that it was one of the 
most reasonable Amendments he had 
yet proposed. The Prime Minister’s 
argument was, that after a tenant had 
received the relief of the Arrears Bill, 
he would be a solvent tenant. He 
denied that the tenant would be sol- 
vent. He would be nothing of the sort. 
The man who had not been able to pay 
rent to his landlord, generally speaking, 
had not been able to pay his debts to 
the shopkeeper, and in such cases he 
wanted to know how could they call the 
tenant a solvent man? It was a matter 
of notoriety that a man who was steeped 
to his lips in debt to his landlord, was 
also largely indebted to the tradespeople, 
because the landlord had a power of 
collecting rent which the tradesmen did 
not possess with regard to the debts due 
tothem. The landlord had the power 
of distress and eviction, and seven or 
eight other powers which the ordinary 
creditor had not, so that the man who 
had been evicted, or who ran the 
risk of it, must be in debt more or less 
to other people than his landlord, be- 
cause the landlord, having the supreme 
power of eviction, was sure to be paid 
as long as the tenant had the means of 
paying. But a tenant in this position 
was the man whom the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Gladstone) spoke of as solvent—a 
man, forsooth, who, although the land- 
lord had been satisfied, had his goods 
and chattels still at the mercy of the 
other creditors, and who, because he had 
been able to scrape together sufficient 
money to pay one vear’s rent, because of 
his savings and struggles, by means of 
begging, borrowing, and backing bills, 
and getting his friends in America to 
send him a trifle, that man, after super- 
human struggles of this kind, just be- 
cause he had got, not his body, but his 
neck, out of water, was described by the 
Prime Minister as a solvent debtor. He 
(Mr. Healy) was always glad when the 
Prime Minister interposed and relieved 
the tedium of debate by a little of his 
eloquence ; but, in this case, the Prime 
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Minister’s argument was lacking in its 
customary logic. He would point out 
that there was a special provision in the 
Arrears Bill which the Prime Minister 
had said would make the poor tenant 
solvent, proving that the Government in 
drafting the Bill did not believe him to 
be solvent. What was it that that Bill 
proposed to enact? By the 4thsub-section 
of the Ist clause, in a paragraph of three 
lines, it was to be provided that the 
remission by the landlord 

‘Of the whole or any part of the rent pay- 
able in respect of the year expiring as aforesaid 
shall be deemed to be a satisfaction of the 
amount of rent so remitted ;”’ 
which meant that the Prime Minister 
had found it necessary to enact that the 
landlord might in the case of the insol- 
vent debtor remit the whole or any por- 
tion of the rent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman(Mr. Gladstone) had contemplated 
such a state of penury that he had 
inserted this provision in the Arrears 
Bill, and yet this was the class of men 
whom the Prime Minister had described 
as solvent tenants. But there was one 
argument more. The Arrears Bill was 
not only to apply to the tenant who was 
absolutely on the holding, but to evicted 
tenants, and he would ask, was the man 
who had been evicted and was put in 
again by the mercy of the landlord and 
simply got a new start, or who, having 
been evicted, was without cattle to stock 
the farm or money to till the land— 
was such a man to be described as a 
solvent tenant? There was, from top 
to bottom, no soundness in the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone). This was the reason why 
they were bound to continue these de- 
bates during the night and to discuss 
them as calmly as if it were noon-day ; 
but he would point out that it was not 
the Irish Members who were responsible 
for this state of things. Her Majesty’s 
Government had chosen to bring in a 
Bill dealing with the whole range of the 
Trish Land Question, and they must dis- 
cuss the measure dispassionately, rebut- 
ting the weak arguments and giving in 
to those that were strong ; but with re- 
gard to the point now under discussion, 
they had never, from the commencement 
of the debates in Committee to the pre- 
sent time, had so flimsy an argument 
as had been employed by the Govern- 
ment brought forward for their accept- 
ance. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 


not think the Government, in the course 
they were pursuing, were making a good 
precedent for the Arrears Bill or for any 
other measure. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had 
put the case of a tenant who, although 
he might be relieved by the Arrears 
Bill of all debts to his landlord, would 
still be deeply indebted to the shop- 
keepers, and this was doubtless a very 
strong case. But he (Mr. O’Connor) 
would put the case of a tenant who, by 
the Arrears Bill, might be relieved of 
all burdens in the shape of debt to his 
landlord, and who, at the same time, by 
his own economy had kept himself free 
from debt to his tradesmen. What was 
the position of such a man? It was 
that he was solvent in the sense that he 
was able to pay his way. By taking 
advantage of the Arrears Bill, should it 
become law, he would be able to pay in 
1883 the rent of the previous year; but 
if this clause in the Prevention of Crime 
Bill were passed, he might be obliged to 
pay a fine on account of some crime 
committed in the year 1880, and, there- 
fore, he might be placed in just as bad 
a position as he would have leld had 
the Arrears Bill never been brought 
forward. This consideration appeared 
to his (Mr. O’Connor’s) mind entirely to 
undo any benefit that might be conferred 
on the tenants by the Arrears Bill. If 
a man owed £10 for rent in 1880 he 
would be enabled to compound for that 
amount under the Arrears Bill, and 
having done that, he would be able to 
pay the rent in the succeeding years; 
but what would be his position if, in 
1883, instead of paying his rent, the 
£10 had to be paid on account of some 
crime that had been committed one or 
two years before? That, he (Mr. 
O’Connor) thought, was a complete an- 
swer to the Prime Minister. At the 
same time, he must say that the tone 
and temper of the Prime Minister in 
discussing this Amendment might be 
imitated with advantage by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s subordinates, who 
seemed to endeavour to make up for 
want of argument by an assumption of 
virtuous indignation, which, however, 
failed to impose on the minds of the 
Committee. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had twice that evening voted with hon. 
Members opposite for Amendments em- 
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bodying principles which he believed to 
be just. He had voted with them on 
the question of the obligation of the 
landlord to pay his contribution towards 
the crime committed in a particular dis- 
trict because he believed, as a matter of 
fact and evidence, the landlords of Ire- 
land were quite as responsible as the 
tenants for the present condition of the 
country ; but anything more violent or 
contrary to justice than the proposition 
now before the Committee he had never 
heard. That proposal was that the 
tenant who got the benefit of the Arrears 
Bill, and who was to be put in a position 
of security for the future, should be ren- 
dered irresponsible for anything that 
might be done in the district to which 
he belonged, and, while getting the 
benefit of an Act of Parliament that 
would relieve him of a burden he could 
not otherwise sustain, should be also 
relieved from all responsibility for the 
consequences of acts which he knew had 
been committed in the district. 

Mr. GRAY said, he always admired 
the confidence the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) felt 
in his own opinions. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I have 
not in yours. 

Mr. GRAY said, the question was 
not confined to the proposition that 
tenants already cleared of liability under 
the Arrears Bill should not be liable for 
the tax sought to be imposed by this 
clause, but it also had reference to those 
whose claims were still pending. The 
Prime Minister had seemed to assume 
that the moment the Arrears Bill was 
passed all the tenants who came under 
it would be converted into solvent men, 
who would be quite competent to pay 
fresh impositions. The same thing was 
said as to the Land Act; but it had not 
been found that the relief intended to 
be afforded by that measure had as yet 
reached the great mass of the tenantry. 
The machinery of the Land Act was to 
be applied to the question of arrears, 
and he would put it to the Committee 
how long would it take the tenants to 
have their claims tried and decided in 
the Courts established by that measure; 
whereas the moment the present Bill 
was passed the tenants would be placed 
under the liability it would create, not 
only from the date of its becoming law, 
but for two years beforehand. What 
could be more “ violent,’’ to quote the 
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language of the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), than such 
a proposition on the part of a paternal 
Government, who said to the tenant— 
‘‘ We have cleared you of all the liability 
for rent you are unable to pay, and have 
converted you into a solvent man with 
one Bill; and we now knock you down 
and render you insolvent with another? 
We pass a couple of Bills side by side, 
one of which will convert you into a 
solvent man in a couple of years, while 
the other will render you insolvent, 
perhaps, forthwith.” Was not that, he 
asked, a much more violent proposition 
than that of the Amendment? He could 
conceive nothing more calculated to 
bring a man to that state of desperation, 
which was the surest incentive to crime, 
than to say to a particular class of men— 
‘* We propose by certain legislation to 
save you from a destruction which is 
otherwise inevitable,’ and then, almost 
immediately after, to pass other legisla- 
tion that would be sure to confirm the 
destruction which the first measure was 
intended to obviate. He regarded this 
Amendment as a most important one, 
and he was exceedingly anxious to hear 
the views of the right hon. anJ learned 
Gentleman the Attorney Cxuneral for 
Ireland in regard to it. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman must be well 
aware of the condition in which thou- 
sands of Irish tenants who would be 
affected by this Bill were placed, and he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to take the case of a tenant 
who would be obliged to avail himself 
of the benefits of the promised Arrears 
Bill and say in what position he would 
be placed in the event of a large sum 
being charged upon him under the ope- 
ration of the present Bill? What would 
be the good of relieving a man of one 
charge in order to impose upon him im- 
mediately afterwards another equally, 
if not more, onerous? Indeed, the pass- 
ing of the present Bill would only be 
placing the poorer class of tenants in a 
worse position than before, because the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill was hold- 
ing out hopes to them which, by the ope- 
ration of this Bill, would necessarily 
remain unfulfilled. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought to consider 
this matter and state in what way the 
argument would be met by the legisla- 
tion which the Government had in con- 
templation, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, there was an- 
other point that was worthy of considera- 
tion. The tenants it was proposed to 
help by the Arrears Bill, and whom this 
Amendment proposed to exemptfrom the 
charge imposed by the clause under con- 
sideration, were very poor. They would 
have to prove their inability to pay their 
rent, and they would be found almost 
broken to the ground, without money, 
stock, or farming implements of any 
kind—being, in fact, in an utterly bank- 
rupt condition. In a great many cases, 
especially those of the smaller tenants— 
and they must recollect that about 
320,000 out of the 650,000 holdings in 
Ireland were valued at less than £8— 
he should have thought the Government 
would have been only too anxious to 
escape the necessity of charging such 
persons with a tax of this kind, the col- 
lection of which must be exceedingly 
troublesome and expensive. If they 
took the case of Lord Ardilaun’s estate 
in the county of Mayo, where the tenants 
were exceedingly poor and the holdings 
very small, it would be found that of 
the 2,000 or 3,000 tenants on that estate 
the average rent was £6 or £7. Those 
tenants would probably derive great 
benefit from the Arrears Bill; but if they 
were put under the operation of this 
clause, how were they to meet their pay- 
ments? How, on such estates as these 
in the West of Ireland, was it proposed 
to collect the charges that might be 
made under this clause? He knew of no 
way in which it could be done. These 
people had very little stock, and when 
the officers of the Government went to 
seize they would find nothing, or next to 
nothing, tolay hold of. The tenants had 
no money, and consequently no banking 
accounts, and the Government would 
find themselves saddled with the task 
of recovering money from a multitude 
of small tenants who were absolutely 
without effects on which to levy. This 
would throw a serious charge upon the 
county, and would necessitate extra police 
to assist in the collection, leading to a 
further charge, so that it would go on, 
one charge being added to another, until 
it would be like ‘the House that 
Jack built.”” Who, he asked, was to 
pay all this expense? The tenantry 
could not, and the result would be that 
in the long run the cost would fall on 
the British taxpayer. Such a state of 
things would necessarily cause immense 
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friction and ill-will in the different dis- 
tricts, and would probably lead to fur- 
ther outrages and confusion, so that in 
the end the condition of affairs would 
be worse than it was at the beginning. 
Her Majesty’s Government would do 
well to accept this Amendment in the 
case of those tenants whose inability to 
pay rent would be the first condition of 
their coming under the Arrears Bill. 
They must prove that they were pau- 
pers before they could be exempt from 
the payment of arrears. The Prime 
Minister had said the Arrears Bill would 
make the tenants solvent. It would do 
nothing of the kind. It would simply 
take off a load of debt, but it would not 
put them in possession of means to 
meet extra payments; and even where 
they had their arrears remitted, a large 
number would have to sell their hold- 
ings and go to some other part of the 
country. The Arrears Bill would, doubt- 
less, confer a benefit on the landlords of 
these poor people, because it would en- 
able them to get a certain portion of their 
arrears; but it would make the tenants 
themselves none the richer, and they 
would still be unable to pay any levy 
under this clause. The argument of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
was as plain as a pike-staff, and he 
could not understand how it was that 
the Prime Minister, who certainly was 
not wont to be illogical, could have 
fallen into so absurd a mistake as to 
suppose that the Arrears Bill would en- 
able the tenants to pay that which they 
were previously unable to pay. 

Mr. GIBSON said, {nofdoubt what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was very 
true, and this was a clause which might 
suggest any variety of topics to;be dis- 
cussed in every conceivable manner, and 
at any conceivable length. As it was, 
the Committee had been exactly four 
and a-half hours discussing one line of 
the clause; and he thought they must 
all feel that, to put it very moderately, 
they had almost discussed this Amend- 
ment sufficiently to enable them to go 
to a division upon it. Surely four and 
a-half hours on one particular line was 
enough. 

Mrz. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son) had taken up a most extraordinary 
position. He had said that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
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Cork (Mr. Parnell) had stated what was 
substantially correct, and yet, having 
assumed that position, he was blamed 
for insisting on discussing the matter. 


Prevention of Crime 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 122: Majority 106.—(Div. List, 
No. 206.) [3.30 A.M. 


Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtNEY) said, the next Amendment 
which had been put on the Paper by 
the hon. Member for Wexford was irre- 
levant to the present clause, and could 
not be put. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had already 
stated that he did not intend to move 


it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
move, at the end of Sub-section 2, the 
following Proviso :— 

*¢ Provided, That one month at least prior to 
making any order charging any district or por- 
tion of a district as aforesaid, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall cause to be published in the Dub- 
lin Gazette, and in two other newspapers cir- 
culating in such district, notice of his intention 
to make such order and of its effect, and any 
ratepayer or ratepayers of such district may at 
the prescribed time and in the prescribed man- 
ner, within such period of a month, appear be- 
fore the Lord Lieutenant either personally or 
by counsel or solicitor, and show cause against 
the making of such order or any portion thereof, 
and the Lord Lieutenant may thereupon at the 
expiration of such period of a month either con- 
firm or suspend such order, or vary or otherwise 
modify its terms as to him shall seem just.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that before any order was made 
by the Lord Lieutenant to levy a tax 
on a district, the ratepayers should have 
the opportunity of appearing before 
him and showing cause why the order 
should not issue, or why it should issue, 
to a less burthensome extent than the 
Lord Lieutenant intended. The Com- 
mittee would understand that the order 
of the Lord Lieutenant might result 
from either of two acts—the impertation 
of extra police into a district or the 
commission of crime. In the first case, 
the Lord Lieutenant would not proceed 
to an investigation, but could of his 
own authority send an additional force 
of police. Then the Inspector General 
would submit to the Lord Lieutenant an 
account of the cost of the police so sent, 
and the first the people would know of 
the burden put upon them would be the 
issue of the Lord Lieutenant’s order. 
It was quite evident that the ends of 
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justice required that the people should 
have some opportunity of being heard 
before the tax was levied. They might 
be able to show that the police force 
sent down was excessive, that the cir- 
cumstances under which they were sent 
were not circumstances for which they 
were responsible, or that the area over 
which the tax should be levied should 
be increased. In the case of the com- 
mission of crime, although an investiga- 
tion was to be held in the district, it 
left out of view several essential mat- 
ters. The Lord Lieutenant would, on 
issuing a Commission, direct the Com- 
missioners to ascertain whether the 
crime was agrarian, or arose out of un- 
lawful combination, or whether there 
was reason to believe that the people in 
the district had withheld material evi- 
dence, or had a guilty knowledge of and 
complicity with the crime; and, although 
all these things might be ascertained 
and reported to the Lord Lieutenant, 
the people of the district might be able 
to show that the sum intended to be 
fixed as compensation was excessive, or 
that the district to be charged with the 
tax was too small, and ought to be en- 
larged, or that the responsibility for the 
crime really lay with some other district. 
What the Amendment meant was that 
before the Lord Lieutenant issued his 
unchangeable fiat, on which the collec- 
tors would proceed, the people should 
have the right to be heard ; and it pur- 
posed, in the first place, that one month 
before the issue of the final order the 
Lord Lieutenant should publish a notice 
of his intention to make the order. He 
had fixed a month as the period, in 
order that there should be time for the 
intention of the Lord Lieutenant to 
come to the knowledge of the people, so 
that they might engage a solicitor or 
counsel to appear before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Moreover, it was provided by 
the Amendment that the intention to 
make the order should be made known 
in two of the newspapers of the dis- 
trict, as well as in Zhe Dublin Gazette; 
because 7he Gazette was seen only by 
the official class, and if the notice were 
confined to that medium it would not 
come to the knowledge of the people. 
It was then proposed that the ratepayers 
might, at any time within the month, 
appear before the Lord Lieutenant to 
show cause against the order. As re- 
garded the time and manner of this ap- 
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pearance, it was proposed that they 
might appear personally, or by counsel 
or solicitor, the object of the appearance 
being to show cause against the making 
of the order, or any portion of it. Under 
this Amendment the Lord Lieutenant 
would be able either to carry out his 
first intention, or to depart from or vary 
and modify it in any way he might think 


fit. 

Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourTNEY) said, his attention had been 
called to the fact that this Proviso did 
not relate to the clause now under dis- 
cussion. This was a Proviso purporting 
to introduce certain safeguards which 
should prevent the Lord Lieutenant 
making an order, or from making it in 
a manner deemed inexpedient; but the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant to make 
an order was cortained in Clauses 15 
and 16, which had been already passed ; 
and as no reference to the power to 
make an order was contained in the 
clause under discussion, the Proviso, 
therefore, as only affecting clauses 
already passed, could not be put. 

Mr. HEALY rose toa point of Order. 
He wished to know whether it was not 
possible, in running through this clause, 
to take into consideration, in connection 
with the previous clauses, the phraseo- 
logy, such as ‘in the prescribed man- 
ner,’ which ran through it? His 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) proposed to deal with a certain 
order. ‘hat order was not mentioned 
in the clause; but his hon. Friend re- 
inserted it so as to make it perfectly in 
Order. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) said, he did not think the 
hon. Member (Mr. Healy) quite under- 
stood his ruling, which was that the 
Proviso laid down certain safeguards as 
to the method in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might issue his order, which 
were relevant only to the sections giving 
power to the Lord Lieutenant to issue 
that order, and that those sections had 
already been passed. Section 17 gave 
no power whatever in reference to the 
making of the order; therefore, the 
Proviso could not be taken. The next 
Amendment would be moved by the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Leamy). 

Mr. LEAMY moved, in page 8, line 
38, after the word ‘‘thereof,’’ to insert 
the words— 
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‘* Provided, That in the case of any order 
charging a district with any sum pursuant to 
section sixteen of this Act, such order shall 
exempt from the payment of such charge, or 
any portion thereof, any rateable hereditaments 
in such district in the occupation of any person 
who at the time when the crime in respect of 
which such charge is made was committed, 
was imprisoned under the provisions of the 
forty-fourth Victoria, chapter four.” 


It was unnecessary to speak at any 
length in support of the Amendment, 
for the reason that the ground on which 
the power of awarding compensation 
was claimed, and the reasons given for 
its exercise, was that it was to punish 
people who had committed crime them- 
selves, or had screened those who had 
been the perpetrators of crime. It was 
altogether unfair to assume that a man 
who was imprisoned in Kilmainham 
Gaol could have prevented the commis- 
sion of crime perpetrated while he was 
in durance; and, under these circum- 
stances, it was only just that his pro- 
perty should be exempt from taxation, 
especially as,under the last Coercion Act, 
the Government had already punished 
him by keeping him in gaol, and putting 
him, in all probability, to great pecu- 
niary loss, in consequence of his being 
taken from home and not being able to 
conduct his ordinary business. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 38, after the word “ thereof,” 
to insert the words—‘“ Provided, That in the 
case of any order charging a district with any 
sum pursuant to section sixteen of this Act, 
such order shall exempt from the payment of 
such charge, or any portion thereof, any rate- 
able hereditaments in such district in the occu- 
pation of any person who at the time when the 
crime in respect of which such charge is made 
was committed, was imprisoned under the pro- 
visions of the forty-fourth Victoria, chapter 
four.” —(Mr. Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
whether this was not also an Amend- 
ment relating to the order? It seemed 
to him to be prescribing the form of the 
order, as far as he could gather from 
hearing it read; but it was difficult to 
see exactly what was the effect of these 
Amendments, which were not upon the 
Paper, but were furbished up at the 
moment in order to make further ob- 
struction to the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY rose to Order. He 
wished to ask whether the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
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cretary, in rising to a point of Order, 
and to ask the opinion of the Chairman 
as to whether the Amendment was in 
Order, was himself in Order in charging 
him (Mr. Leamy) with furbishing up 
this Amendment for the purpose of ob- 
structing the Bill? 

Taz DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) said, with respect to the 
point of Order as to whether the Amend- 
ment could be received, he had given it 
his best attention, and he thought that, 
although it was somewhat informal, it 
was substantially relevant. The clause 
under discussion referred to the inci- 
dence of the charge on certain persons, 
and the essential part of the Amend- 
ment was to exempt from liability those 
who, at the time the crime for which the 
charge was levied was committed, were 
imprisoned under the provisions of the 
Act 44 Vict., c. 4. 

Mr. GRAY wished to have the Chair- 
man’s ruling in respect to the other 
point of Order. He had always under- 
stood that to charge an hon. Member of 
that House with Obstruction was out of 
Order. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid that the remark to which 
reference had been made was an act of 
disorder which it would be his duty 
frequently to repeat. An Amendment 
more trifling with the Committee than 
that which had just been moved could 
not be conceived. He could imagine no 
possible object it could be expected to 
serve, save that of unnecessarily delay- 
ing the progress of the Bill. It was 
clear that such an exemption as the 
Amendment proposed would apply to 
everybody who happened to be tem- 
porarily absent from his business from 
any cause whatever. If the clause 
would apply to persons in Kilmainham, 
the presumption would be that they had 
something to do with the crime com- 
mitted in their districts, and it was also 
to be assumed that they had in their 
houses persons connected with them 
whom it was quite as necessary to im- 
press with the desirability of stopping 
crime as in the case of those in confine- 
ment. Therefore, every possible reason 
by which the clause could be justified 
would apply far more to those who were 
in Kilmainham than to anyone else. 

Mr. HEALY said; the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman took a singular view 
when he said that people who were con- 
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fined in Kilmainham were more likely 
to be engaged in the commission of 
crime than others. He (Mr. Healy) 
thought they had all heard of the Treaty 
of Kilmainham. [‘‘Order!”’] Of course 
he was out of Order in alluding to that, 
and equally, of course, the Government, 
in releasing three Members of that 
House who were in Kilmainham, re- 
leased those whom they believed to be 
engaged in the commission of crime 
while there. Such, at least, was the 
argument presented by the Govern- 
ment; and it followed that the longer 
they were there, the more crime 
they were responsible for. He should 
like to have it on the authority of the 
Home Secretary whether he believed 
those hon. Members who were in Kil- 
mainham were engaged in the commis- 
sion of crime while there? If he could 
not say that they were, how could it be 
said of those poor occupiers of holdings, 
who had been in gaol nearly the whole 
time the Coercion Act had been in 
operation, and who could not possibly 
have had either hand, act, or part in 
the crime that had been going on while 
they were in confinement? He would 
remind the Committee of the pretext 
on which that Coercion Act was ob- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter)—— 

tn, LYULPH STANLEY rose to 
Order. He wished to know was the 
hon. Member (Mr. Healy) in Order in 
going into the Coercion Act of last 
year ? 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtTNeEY) said, he was waiting to see 
what connection was made out before 
interrupting the hon. Member. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had been about 
to state that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had obtained the Coercion Act had 
asserted that it would be the means of 
breaking up the murdering gangs who 
infested certain districts in Ireland. But 
what had they found since that Act was 
passed ? Why, that crime still continued 
as rife as ever, notwithstanding all the 
arrests that had been made by the police, 
and the length of time a large number 
of persons had been kept in gaol. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he thought it 
would be acknowledged that, during the 
progress of these clauses in Committee, 
the Irish Members had done nothing 
tending to heat the debates. He re- 
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gretted, however, the tone and temper 
of the speech of the Home Secretary, and 
protested against the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the Amendment before the Committee 
had simply been proposed for purposes 
of Obstruction. He (Mr. Redmond) cer- 
tainly regarded the Amendment as a 
most reasonable one, and was convinced 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Leamy), 
who had moved it, had done so in a 
spirit of perfect good faith. The Home 
Secretary seemed to think that the fact 
that certain men were imprisoned in 
Kilmainham was to be taken as proof 
that they were engaged in the commis- 
sion of crime. The course of events, 
after the arrest of these men, showed 
the contrary. He was entitled to say 
that events before and after those arrests 
were a proof that the men so arrested 
had, while at liberty, been a restraining 
influence on the people in the preven- 
tion of outrage and crime. [ Laughter. | 
That statement excited the laughter of 
hon. Members opposite, and he did not 
expect they would agree with him; 
nevertheless, he would point out to them 
a fact which their laughter could not 
gainsay, and which they would not be 
able to deny, and that was that so long 
as the persons who had been imprisoned 
at Kilmainham were allowed to remain 
at large among the Irish people crime 
of a horrible character had not been so 
frequent as it had become during their 
incarceration. Notwithstanding the in- 
terruptions, which were totally irrele- 
vant 

Mr. BORLASE: I rise to Order. 
We have not before us the words of this 
Amendment, and I wish to know if, on 
this occasion, the whole question of Kil- 
mainham and the Kilmainham Treaty 
can be raised ? 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was not 
discussing ‘‘ the whole question of Kil- 
mainham,’’ whatever that meant in the 
rather confused mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He was discussing the clause and 
the narrow point whether from this tax 
to be imposed those men should be 
exempt who, at the time the murders 
were committed, were not in the locality; 
and he was endeavouring to point out 
that he believed if these men had not 
been in the custody of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) they would have 
used their influence for the prevention 
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of crime, as they had done before they 
were arrested. in Oh, oh!”] He would 
not allow himself to be drawn by these 
interruptions into an acrimonious dis- 
cussion. He was anxious to deal with 
the matter fairly, and he wished hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
would endeavour to deal with it in the 
same way, because the course they were 
pursuing did not add to the advantage 
of the Committee or the dignity of their 
proceedings. He wished to point out 
that the men they asked to have exempted 
were men who could not be said to be 
responsible for any of the crimes for 
which the charge was to be imposed. 
They could not be said to be responsible 
for the withholding of evidence, and 
those were the only two things which 
afforded the Government any justifica- 
tion for their proposal. After all, it 
could not be denied that the whole 
justification of the clause was to be found 
in the desire there was to impose a cer- 
tain amount of punishment, in order to 
mark the sense of the Committee as to 
the guilty knowledge of these people in 
regard to the commission of these crimes. 
As he had said, the men whom they now 
sought to exempt could not have had any 
guilty knowledge, or have withheld any 
evidence that would lead to the detection 
of the persons who perpetrated the 
crimes. He would also remark that the 
proposal of making exception was not 
so absurd as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to suppose, because 
the Government, with the assistance of 
hon. Members below the Gangway on 
that side of the House, had taken power 
to exempt from the fine any individual 
they might think fit. Surely, if that was 
justifiable, they were equally justified in 
asking to have an exemption made in 
the case of men who could not possibly 
have had any act or part in the com- 
mission of the crimes for which the 
charge was made. As he only rose to 
protest against the spirit that was sought 
to be imported into the debate by the 
Home Secretary, and to express his opi- 
nion that it was a reasonable Amend- 
ment, he would not further prolong the 
discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
| it necessary to waste any time over the 
| observations of the Home Secretary. If 
the Amendments were just in them- 

selves, no assertion such as had been 
'made would have any effect. The Home 
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Secretary stated that an exemption 
granted to a person in Kilmainham 
would equally apply to any truant per- 
son from the district. There was a dif- 
ference, however, and it was this—that 
any truant person might have gone 
away of his own accord, whereas a per- 
son taken away by the police and impri- 
soned could not be said to have left the 
place of his own accord. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman also stated that 
the men imprisoned in Kilmainham were 
persons guilty of the offence of incite- 
ment to crime, but those who had studied 
the list of ‘‘suspects”” knew that the 
majority of them were only suspected of 
intimidation. Out of 180 in prison 60 
were not suspected of incitement to 
crime, but of offences of a minor cha- 
racter; and it was notorious that hun- 
dreds of men had been imprisoned who 
were not suspected by the Government 
of being concerned in any sort of crime. 
That being so, he thought it was extra- 
ordinary that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have made such a 
statement. The theory of the Govern- 
ment was that persons were to be fined 
because of their near vicinity to the 
place where the crime was committed, 
and what the Irish Members claimed 
was that persons taken out of the dis- 
trict by force and kept in gaol could 
have no knowledge of the crime, and, 
therefore, ought not to be made respon- 
sible for it in any way. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 15; 
Noes 109: Majority 94.—(Div. List, 
No. 207.) [4.10 a.m. 


Mr. PARNELL moved, at the end of 
Sub-section 2, after the word ‘‘ thereof,” 
to insert the words— 

§'“ Provided, That where the occupier of any 
holding has applied to the Court under the pro- 
visions of the Land Law (Ireland) Act to fix a 
fair rent, no portion of the charge shall be ap- 
portioned pending the fixing of such judicial 
rent.” 

It was well known that there was a 
block in the Land Court, and that a 
vast number of the smaller tenants were 
paying, or were attempting to pay, rents 
which, when they came up for adjudi- 
cation before the Court, would be pro- 
nounced to be excessive; but, owing to 
a defect in the Act, which it was not 
necessary for him to describe specifically, 
they would have to continue to pay the 
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old excessive rents until the judicial 
rent was fixed and the decision of the 
Court given. Now, it had been the 
boast of the Liberal Party—but he was 
afraid it would no longer be possible 
for the Liberal Party to continue that 
boast—that the policy adopted after the 
General Election of 1880 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order, and 
submitted that the Amendment could 
not be put, for the reason that the Com- 
mittee had already passed the place 
where it could possibly have been placed. 
They had passed the words “‘ other than 
those of the Lord Lieutenant,’? which 
came before this Amendment by exactly 
one line. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I must ask the hon. and 
learned Member to point out to me the 
words that come before that are said to 
exclude this Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 
of the Home Secretary, which had been 
adopted, was to insert after the word 
* district,” the words— 

‘Other than those exempted by the Lord 
Lieutenant in pursuance of this Act.” 

So that the Committee said by that only 
certain hereditaments could be exempted. 
Therefore any Amendment attempting 





| to make any exemption other than those 


made by the Lord Lieutenant was con- 
trary to the words they had already 
passed. Only the Lord Lieutenant could 
exempt, and only on the breach of the 
15th clause. No other exemption was 
admissible, and they had passed the 
lace where such exemption could come. 

Mr. HEALY, on the point of Order, 
submitted that, supposing the point of 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) were good, which, of 
course, it was not, the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) weuld not have 
made sense of the particular place to 
which the hon. Member referred, and 
the Chairman would accordingly have 
ruled that it was out of Order. 

Mr. GRAY, on the point of Order, 
pointed out that the Chairman had per- 
mitted the Committee to divide upon an 
Amendment proposing to exempt certain 
persons; and if that had been out of 
Order the Chairman would not have 
Feed the division to have taken 

ace. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he might add to 


the observation of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) on the 
point of Order, and in reply to the point 
raised by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton), that the 
matter referred to in the objection was 
a ‘‘ district,” and the subject referred to 
in the present Amendment was a “‘ per- 
son.” He thought they were precluded 
from adding Provisoes exempting dis- 
tricts, but he submitted they were not 
recluded from exempting persons. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourTNEY) said, the objections raised by 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) were perfectly regular 
in so far as they related to Amendments 
of the same kind; and he must take the 
entire blame to himself for allowing such 
Amendments to be put. If he had had 
the corrected Bill before him he should 
not have allowed them. It appeared 
to him the objection raised by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) was right, and, therefore, the 
Amendment could not now be put. 

Mr. HEALY moved, in page 9, line 7, 
after the word ‘‘same,’’ to insert the 
words— 

‘‘ Provided, That no such such charge shall 
be levied by distress.”’ 


The 3rd sub-section gave exactly the 
same power of levying under this clause 
as in the case of the Grand Jury cess, 
because it said— 


“Every person so appointed collector shall, 
for the purpose of such collection, have all the 
powers, authorities, and remedies given by law 
to the collector of the Grand Jury cess.”’ 


The question of levying by distress had 
frequently been debated in that House, 
and the whole Liberal Party were com- 
mitted to a repeal of the law. More- 
over, he would point out that the Law of 
Distress was simply a barbarous remedy, 
and it only remained upon the Statute 
Book because the House of Commons 
were too much occupied in passing Coer- 
cion Acts for Ireland to take it off. 
Under this Law of Distress the collector 
could go upon the land and seize the 
goods ; but if carried out under this pro- 
vision, as he proposed to amend it, the 
tenant of any holding would be able to 
compel the collector to produce a magis- 
trate’s order giving authority for the 
seizure. In Ireland they were told the 
people were an excitable people, and 
specially liable to be led into crime ; and 
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if this were really a Bill for the preven- 
tion of crime in Ireland, how undesirable 
it was that power should be given under 
it to a person to enter and seize a man’s 
stock—his one cow perhaps. He moved 
this Amendment in the interests of the 
peace of a district, because there was no 
doubt that the levies would fall upon a 
certain class of tenants, and there would 
be resistance and turbulence, and on that 
ground he would ask the Government to 
accept the Amendment. All that he 
asked by the Amendment was that the 
person making the levy should be pro- 
vided with a magistrate’s order, and 
surely that was not too much to ask for. 
He would also remind the Government 
that there had been many instances of 
riots and disturbances—not in Ireland, 
but in this peaceable country called - 
England— which had occurred when 
levies had been made upon the goods 
of poor persons, so that it was evident 
that riots and disturbances were the na- 
tural outcome of this law. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 7, after the word “same,’’ 
to insert the words “ Provided, That no such 
charge shall be levied by distress. — (Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was a condition, as far as he knew, that 
all charges upon land should be levied 
by distraint. This was a charge upon 
land, and he could see no reason why 
it should be dealt with in a different 
manner. 

Mr. HEALY said, that what he asked 
the Government was this—that so far as 
they were committed to the abolition 
of the Law of Distress—{Sir Witt1am 
Harcourt: No, no. |—at all events, there 
was a great conflict upon this point, and, 
perhaps, the historic conscience of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
yet ripened on this matter. All that was 
asked was that at an expense of 1s. 6d. 
a magistrate’s order should be obtained 
in advance. In the mere case of a search 
warrant the person who made the search 
had to be provided with a warrant; but 
in making a distraint that was not so, 
though it was in the search for some 
miserable chattel, or some miserable 
article of stock, perhaps all that the 
tenant possessed in the world. That 
being so, was it to be wondered at that 
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resistance would be made when the 
tenant believed the person making the 
seizure had no legal rights? Such re- 
sistance would lead to crime and blood- 
shed, and the result would be that the 
Government would come to Parliament 
for fresh powers to deal with the matter, 
the whole of which might be prevented 
by a notice of 24 hours. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member had confounded two 
very different things. The distress for 
rent involved a number of considerations, 
and what the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment alluded to was the ordinary way 
by which county cess was levied, and 
even a magistrate’s order must be levied 
by distress in order to realize. All that 
was proposed by the clause was to levy 

‘the charge just as the poor rate or 
county cess charges were levied; and 
the process proposed was exactly that 
under which the Grand Jury cess was 
levied. 

Mr. HEALY said, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been in the 
House when he (Mr. Healy) moved the 
Amendment he would have found that 
all he asked by it was that a magis- 
trate’s order should be obtained, so that 
it could be shown they had some legal 
right to levy. If the Government con- 
sidered that his Amendment prevented 
the order, he was willing to amend it ; 
but he did not think it would do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Sm FREDERICK MILBANK: I 
rise to Order. 

Mr. HEALY: Perhaps the hon. 
Baronet will favour the Committee on 
his legs. All that was wanted was that 
the person making the levy should show 
the unfortunate tenant that he had some 
legal right. What he wanted to pre- 
vent was the turbulence and disorder 
that would follow if there were no such 
order. They were told that this was a 
Bill for the prevention of crime, but he 
considered it was a Bill for the creation 
of crime, as it was evident it would 
cause disorder. The argument of the 
Home Secretary was no sufficient reason 
for refusing what was asked for, and he 
trusted that this concession would be 
made in the interests of the people them- 
selves, and in the interests of peace and 
tranquillity ; because, if the Government 
had no regard for peace, at least they 
had—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] Hon. Members 
said ‘Oh, oh!” but he would say that 
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no one suffered more terribly by turmoil 
in Ireland than the Irish Party did, for 
the reason that they had to face the 
Coercion Acts which were brought about, 
as they were told, by crime. [‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] Did the hon. Member for Wales, 
or Carnarvon, or somewhere in the Prin- 
cipality, think the Irish Members had 
any interests to serve in staying up to 
that hour (4.30 a.m.) of the night, or 
that they only did it for fun? It was 
no fun at all. It might be sport to the 
Government, but it was death to them. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
had no wish that there should be undue 
harshness ; and there was an Amendment 
lower down upon the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond) which the Government were 
willing to accept—namely, that— 

“« Any person liable to any such charge shall 
on demand be entitled to inspect the applot- 


ment and the warrant for the collection of the 
same.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he was glad that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had hailed the smiling morn with some 
appearance of concession. With regard 
to the Amendment before the Committee, 
he would point out that the person who 
made the seizure must have some docu- 
ment; and he would ask if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would agree 
that the person making the seizure 
should produce the warrant or a copy 
of it? 

Sir FREDERICK MILBANK wished 
to say one word. It was all very well 
for the hon. Member to say that the 
person making the seizure should pro- 
duce an order; but if 24 hours’ notice 
were given they might depend upon it 
there would not bea particle of anything 
left to seize. The hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Healy) had challenged him to 
‘‘get on his legs.” He had done s0, 
and he hoped the hon. Member was 
satisfied. 

Mr. HEALY begged to withdraw the 
Amendment, on the understanding that 
the persons who went to make a seizure 
should have some document or authority 
for making it, which they could pro- 
duce. 

Strk WILLIAM HARCOURT ppro- 
mised that that should be done when 
they came to the subsequent Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CouRTNEY) pointed out that the next 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
could not be put. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the Chairman 
was aware that there was a provision 
with regard to collection which said that 
such applotment should be made and 
such charges collected by persons for the 
time being appointed by warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant? That was the whole 
point of his Amendment, which pro- 
vided that no person so named should 
receive any remuneration until he had 
made an affidavit that the levy had been 
fairly and impartially made. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) said, the proposal of the hon. 
Member was to fix a condition to the 
receipt of remuneration for undertaking 
the work of collection. The Proviso 
was— 

‘‘ That no person so named shall receive any 

remuneration for undertaking such collection 
until he shall have made affidavit before a jus- 
tice of the peace that the levy has been fairly 
and impartially made, and that no more than 
the sum authorised by the warrant to be levied 
has been collected.”’ 
The proposal contained in the clause did 
not deal with those remunerations, and 
the Amendment was, therefore, irrele- 
vant. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Amendment 
he had to propose laid down the manner 
in which the collector should perform 
his duties, and was as follows :— 

‘Provided, That no proceedings for the col- 
lection of any such charge shall be taken unless 
at least ten days previous to the commencement 
of such proceedings notice in writing shall have 
been left at the dwelling house of the person 
liable to pay same, signed by the collector and 
bearing his address, and informing such person 
of his liability to such charge, and of the 
amount of same, and stating that, if not paid 
within ten days, legal proceedings might be 
instituted forthwith.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 
give a certain amount of time for the 
payment of the charge. They had heard 
the Government say that the effective- 
ness of these tax clauses would depend 
upon the speed with which they were 
brought into operation. That might be 
true as regarded certain taxes ; but with 
regard to the collection of this charge 
he thought a little time might intervene 
without creating any great inconvenience 
to the authorities. In the case of such 
taxes as the Grand Jury cess and the 
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poor rats, a considerable time was given 
by the collectors; but in this case a 
special collector, appointed by a special 
order from the Lord Lieutenant, might 
take it into his head to perrers very 
promptly and call upon the people to 
immediately produce the money, and 
from any such course of action as that 
they might apprehend the most dan- 
gerous results. The Amendment would 
have a double effect ; it would prevent 
irritation, and enable the person charged 
to be prepared with the money. There- 
fore, he hoped the Home Secretary 
would not see any objection to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 7, after the word “same,” to 
insert the words “‘ Provided, That no proceed- 
ings for the collection of any such charge shall 
be taken unless at least ten days previous to the 
commencement of such proceedings notice in 
writing shall have been left at the dwelling 
house of the person liable to pay same, signed 
by the collector and bearing his address, and 
informing such person of his liability to such 
charge, and of the amount of same, and stating 
that, if not paid within ten days, legal proceed- 
ings might be instituted forthwith.” — (Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the effect of the Amendment would be, 
as had been stated by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire (Sir Frederick Milbank), to 
give a notice to the people so as to 
enable them to get everything out of 
the way before proceedings could be 
taken. There was no sort of reason for 
supposing that the clause would not be 
administered exactly in the same way 
as in the case of the poor rate and the 
county cess. 

Mr. METGE said, the Committee 
must not believe that county cess was 
levied without notice, because due notice 
was given in every instance, and it was 
only in a few cases that an extreme 
course was taken. He would ask the 
Committee if they believed that the 
argument used by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the North Riding of York- 
shire (Sir Frederick Milbank) was cor- 
rect? Was it possible that a tenant 
could convey away his property, and 
not leave behind as much as would 
pay the rate, in the short time of 10 
days? The rate would not be more 
than a few shillings, therefore it was 


| Twenty-second Nigh/. | 
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impossible to believe that the tenants 
would remove their things merely for 
the purpose of evading the law. 

Mr. 
the assertion of the hon. Baronet pass 
without giving it the denial it deserved. 
The poor rates were struck in Septem- 
ber, and were not collected until March ; 
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and no one ever ran away with their | 
goods to avoid payment, nor would they 


run away from this blood tax. 
Mr. HEALY said, that now the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the North 


Riding of Yorkshire (Sir Frederick Mil- | 


'{COMMONS} 


EAHY said, he could not let | 
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trict with a body of police, and the police 
would probably make raids upon the peo- 
ple of the district for their own support. 
n his judgment, the provision would 
be worked in the most arbitrary manner; 
and those responsible for the collection 
would, without notice, be making raids 
at all hours of the day and night; for 
he might notice there was no limitation 
of time. It would be possible imme- 
diately the Lord Lieutenant sent down 
his warrant and it was put into the 
hands of the officers—who would most 
likely be the Constabulary—that such 





bank) had obtained the encomiums of | officers would be able to go and seize 
the Home Secretary he (Mr. Healy) | upon cattle and goods and sell them on 
would say to him, ‘‘ Never speak again;” | the spot at a low rate and without ad- 





and as to the statement that people 
would run away if notice were given, he 
must say that might be popular in York- 
shire, but it was not in Ireland. [‘ No, 
no!”?} If not popular in Yorkshire, he 
did not know where the hon. Baronet 
got his ideas from. He knew himself 
that in the county of Waterford an agent, 
who had no more sympathy with the 
people of Ireland than the Home Secre- 
tary, and who was a collector of the 
poor rate and the Grand Jury cess, was 
in the habit of lending the people money 
out of his own pocket when he knew 
they had been unable to meet a tax, and 
they did not run away. The fact was, 
as was well known, that there was not 
a country in the world where rates and 
taxes were better paid, nor a country in 
the world where the people got worse 
value for them. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the only things | 


on a farm that could be easily made 
away with were the live stock, and there 
would still be the furniture and the crops 
that could be seized. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland what was the prac- 
tice pursued by the collector of county 
cess, and whether he could seize directly 
the amount became due ? 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror, 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Cer- | 


tainly he can. 


Mr. PARNELL asked if it was not | 
likely that this tax would be collected | 


immediately ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Not | 


necessarily. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the tax would 
be most probably collected by the police. 
Iron huts would be sent down to a dis- 


Dir. Metye 


| vertising the sale. He asked, was it 
| fair that the law should exist in that 
/way? ‘They knew that the county cess 
| collectors, before they resorted to such 
' summary methods, followed a regularly 
| defined practice. They sent first of all a 
document containing the amount of the 
'cess that was due and payable by the 
_oceupier, and they said when they would 
' come themselves for the collection of the 
money. When the period arrived they 
‘applied for the amount, and if they did 
not get it they might come and seize 
|afterwards in a_summary way. That, 
‘he repeated, was the practice; but if 
| they looked at the sub-section before 
| them they would see that there were no 
| provisions in it to provide for a similar 
| mode of collection. Everything was left 
| bare and undefined. 
| Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the facts as to the present provision were 
not as the hon. Member stated ; but, on 
the contrary, the provision was the same 
as in the case of Grand Jury cess. It 
was, in fact, expressly set forth that 
the persons engaged in the collection 
should have all the powers given by law 
for the collection of Grand Jury cess. 
Mr. PARNELL: If that is so I shall 
be glad if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will put it clearly in the Bill. 
Sir Witu1am Harcourt: It is in the 
ill.] He did not think so. The powers 
referred to were to secure the collection 
of the money; but there were no safe- 
| guards to limit and prescribe the exercise 
| of the powers thus conferred in such a 
way that hardship would not be in- 
| flicted. He might say that he was not 
| so familiar with the circumstances as to 
be able to say whether the safeguards 
| he alluded to in connection with county 
‘ 
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cess were in the law, but he knew them 
to be in practice. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he would have no objection to meet 
the hon. Member on this point, and to 

rovide that the charge should be levied 
in like manner to the county cess. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork, and the hon. Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Leahy), whom he had con- 
sulted, said that something like 10 
days’ notice was given by the collector 
of county cess; but the notice appeared 
to be an act of grace on the col- 
lector’s part, and not a boon conferred 
by Statute. It was, therefore, plain that 
if the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
put words into the sub-section which 
would have the effect of making the 
collection of that tax the same as the 
collection of county cess, they might still 
not have the same practice pursued, and 
have the notice dependent on the in- 
dulgence of the collector. He, there- 
fore, asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to make the giving of notice 
a statutory obligation. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he wanted to make it quite clear 
what he intended. He meant to provide 
that the legal method of the collection 
of this charge should be the same as the 
legal method in connection with county 
cess. It might, of course, be proper 
that in the collection of such rates notice 
should be given by the collector, if it 
were thought safe, to grant indulgence 
in the case; but that was a different 
thing from making the indulgence a 
statutory obligation. He should, there- 
fore, propose that the method of collec- 
tion should be the same as that described 
in the l5znd section of the Grand Jury 
Act. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman read the sec- 
tion ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT replied 
that it was too long; but he would pass it 
over to the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, suggesting that he might himself 
peruse it. 

Mr. METGE said, that it was clear 
the difficulty was about the notice. In 
the case of county cess, the cess was 
struck for a certain day in the year, and 
was legally required to be paid on that 
day. The collectors gave notice to those 
liable to pay ; but the cess was seldom 
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paid on the first notice, and they there- 
fore gave a second, and sometimes a 
third notice. Moreover, in extreme 
cases they allowed the time to outrun, 
and paid the money out of their own 
pockets, trusting to the people to pay up 
afterwards. If, therefore, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman wished to make 
the collection under the sub-section be- 
fore them act in the same way, a day 
should be fixed for the payment of the 
charge. ‘ 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
it was to be remembered that there was 
a great difference between the collection 
of this tax and the collection of county 
cess. In the latter case, they had a 
charge raised with the consent of the 
people; in the former, they had a punitive 
tax, and there was a temptation that 
those engaged in its collection might be 
tempted to be arbitrary, and regard 
theirconduct'as a part of the punishment. 
That was, at least, possible; and there 
was, therefore, some reason why there 
should be stringency in the conditions 
of the collection. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that he concurred 
in the opinion that the tax was arbitrary 
in regard to the collection. If a man were 
suddenly applied to and had not the 
money to pay, but found his cattle at 
once seized upon in consequence, it 
would be a great hardship. For this 
reason, notice of some kind should be 
given. 

Mer. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, that he 
had just now looked over the Statute re- 
lating to county cess, and he saw that 
the collector could collect it at onee. It 
was, therefore, clear that the notice was 
a matter of grace. This, however, was 
not what they wanted in the present 
case, but that fair indulgence should be 
given. Asa matter of fact, the collec- 
tion of this tax might be made of the 
most harsh character, much more so than 
would happen in the case of the county 
cess, which was struck on a certain day, 
the day being advertised, and the tenant 
having, at least, a month’s notice of the 
legal time of payment, and, in addition, 
several days’ indulgence from the collec- 
tors. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the sugges- 
tion of the Home Secretary practically 
left the matter where it was. They 
wanted the general practice of the county 
cess collectors to be made obligatory on 


the collectors of this new tax. They 
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were entitled to ask that notice should 
be given, and he did not think that 
there would be any risk to the collection 
if such a course were pursued. In the 
case of persons who had stock to seize, 
the tax would not be such a fine as 
would render it worth their while to 
drive their stock away to avoid seizure 
for refusal to pay; and as regarded the 
smaller class of tenantry, they would, 
practically speaking, have no stock to 
seize. He thought, therefore, that the 
Home Secretary should consider the 
matter, and say whether he would insert 
some such Proviso as was recommended 
on Report. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he agreed that before the officer 
made the demand the people should 
have ample notice; but the general 
warrant would be published in the form 
that was prescribed, and could be given 
in The Dublin Gazette, and one or two 
of the local papers, so that the locality 
might know that the charge was to be 
made, and that the people might pro- 
vide for it. It might also be an instruc- 
tion to the collectors that they should 
collect generally in the same way as 
county cess was collected. They could 
not, however, make this a statutory 
obligation, for he could conceive that if 
a collector, even of county cess, thought 
that a man was going to bolt, he would 
use his power of distress to insure pay- 
ment. That was what he must be able 
to do in this case if necessary ; and the 
power was perfectly proper and right. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he wanted 
to provide that when the levy was made 
and the fine was settled by the Lord 
Lieutenant, the collectors should furnish 
the person upon whom the levy was to be 
made with a document informing him of 
the amount—and, of course, that docu- 
ment would be furnished in the same 
way as the county cess document was 
furnished some time in advance. This 
really would not assist the people to 
avoid payment in the slightest degree, 
because the officers, in the event of the 
failureof payment, could make the seizure 
atanytime. Thus, if a person did move 
his cattle, it was probable that he would 
bring them back, and when he did the 
seizure could be made. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, the risk would be slight. 

Mr. METGE said, that he was still of 
opinion that the Amendment might be 
accepted. 


dr, Parnel! 
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Mr. GRAY said, that it was also de- 
sirable that before this levy was made 
or these proceedings taken there should 
be legal evidence that all the prelimi- 
naries had been complied with. They 
would not be so anxious in that matter 
if the Bill provided that the collectors 
of county cess were also the collectors of 
the tax under this sub-section. They 
would then assume that the collectors 
would go through the same forms; but 
special officers were to be appointed, 
probably Constabulary officers, who 
would adhere to the bare regulations 
contained in the Act itself, and if so 
more hardships would be inflicted. It 
was true that they might publish the 
notice in Zhe Dublin Gazette and the 
local papers, but it would not thereby 
reach many of the poorest and most 
ignorant of the tenants. They should, 
therefore, have some assurance that 
notice would be given to the individuals, 
as was done in the case of county cess, 
or he might also say, the Income Tax. 

Mr. PARNELL: I suppose we may 
understand that that is the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s view of the 
matter. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
as a general instruction. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Saw LeFevre in the Chair. 
[5.30 a.m. 


Mr. SEXTON moved in page 9, line 
7, after ‘‘ same,” to insert— 
‘* Provided, That no person shall be appointed 


collector under this section having any pecu- 
niary interest in the proceeds of the levy.” 


He said that the clause afforded no as- 
surance as to the persons to be appointed 
to collect. Those appointed to that kind 
of office in Ireland often belonged to the 
governing classes, and if anyone belong- 
ing to that class were injured, and the 
injury had to be compensated for under 
the clause, the person collecting might, 
if he were interested in so doing, be in- 
clined to press matters too hardly. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 7, after the word ‘‘ same,” to 
insert the words “ Provided, That no person 
shall be appointed collector under this section 
having any pecuniary interest in the proceeds 
of the levy.”"—(Mr. Sexton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that it was not very easy to understand 
what was intended to be the scope of 
the Amendment. If it meant that a 
person on whose behalf a levy was made 
should not himself be the collector, he 
did not think it would be necessary to 

ut it in the Bill, for there would not 
be the smallest probability of such a 
thing taking place. On the other hand, 
if the term ‘‘ pecuniary interest’’ were to 
be applied—as in the ambiguous form 
of the Amendment it might be—to those 
for whom, as a class, the charge was 
required, the absurdity of the proposal 
would be equally great, for even in the 
case of county cess the ordinary col- 
lectors might be said to have an interest 
in the levy. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR moved, in 


page 9, line 7, after ‘‘same,”’ to insert--- 

“‘ Provided, That a warrant under this section 
shall not be in force for more than one year 
from the date thereof.’’ 


He thought that it could not be doubted 
that these warrants should not be held 
over the heads of people for more than 
12 months, and that in that time the 
warrant should be considered to have 
spent itself. To make it run for more 
than 12 months was very likely to pre- 
vent a return to that tranquillity which 
the clause was intended to restore. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 7, after the word ‘‘same,’’ to 
insert the words—“ Provided, That a warrant 
under this section shall not be in force for more 
than one year from the date thereof.”—(Mr. 7. 
P. 0’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that the Amendment could not be ac- 
cepted. The desire of the Executive 
would be to make the operation of the 
warrant as easy as possible, and if the 
amount were made payable in instal- 
ments it might be spread over two half- 
years or three half-years. This plan, 
however, would be defeated if the 
Amendment were accepted. 

Mr. HEALY said, that there were 
some points in the right hon, and learned 
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Gentleman’s remarks ; but he asked whe- 
ther there was any objection to stating 
in the warrant the time for which it 
would run ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that this was provided for in the pre- 
scribed form of the warrant. 

Mr. METGE said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman now appeared 
to hold that the instalments should act 
as easily as possible ; but he said earlier 
in the evening that the charge would be 
a penalty on the district, and his state- 
ments, therefore, were not quite con- 
sistent. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. REDMOND moved, in page 9, 
line 7, after ‘‘ same,’ to insert the fol- 
lowing sub-section : — 

“ Any person liable to any such charge shall 
on demand be entitled to inspect the applot- 
ment and the warrant for the collection of 
same.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 7, after the word “same,” to 
insert the following sub-section :—‘‘Any person 
liable to any such charge shall on demand be 
entitled to inspect the applotment and the war- 
rant for the collection of same.”—(Mr. Red- 
mond.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, that the Amend- 
ment did not express with sufficient 
clearness what the Home Secretary pro- 
mised earlier in the Sitting. He as- 
sumed that the hon. Member would have 
no objection to amend it, to provide that 
the warrant should be produced at the 
time of the seizure. The Amendment 
only said that the person should have 
the right to inspect the warrant; but 
nothing was said as to the time and 
place, and the opportunity of inspection 
might even be offered to him after the 
seizure, and at Dublin Castle. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the term ‘‘on demand” meant in- 
stantly, and he could not see how the 
difficulty the hon. Member referred to 
could arise. They might put in words 
to the effect that the person should 


“On demand, ‘ before the execution of the 
warrant,’ be entitled to inspect the applotment 
and the warrant or a copy thereof.’’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 7, after the word “ same,’’ to 
insert the words—‘‘ Any person should on de- 
mand before the execution of the warrant be 
entitled to inspect the applotment and the war- 
rant or a copy thereof.”—(Sir William Har- 
court.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY moved, in page 9, line 
7, after ‘‘same,’’ to insert— 

‘“‘ Provided, That no person shall be appointed 
as a collector under this section unless such per- 
son would be eligible for appointment as high 
constable and collector of grand jury cess.”’ 
He said that they were surely not going 
to appoint policemen to collect this 
money. In his opinion, the acceptance 
of the Amendment would not weaken 
the clause, and he suggested that as 
they were now getting on nicely the 
Government should accept his proposal. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words—‘‘ Provided, That no person 
shall be appointed as a collector under this sec- 
tion unless such person would be eligible for 
appointment as high constable and collector of 
grand jury cess.’”’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he did not take the view that they 
were getting on nicely ; but if such were 
the opinion of the hon. Member, perhaps 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY asked what were the 
views of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land in the matter? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that they could not fetter the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HEALY said, that they heard 
continually of the inconvenience of extra 
duties being put upon the police, and 
that was a cry often raised by the Con- 
servatives, who had only recently com- 
plained that owing to the energies of the 

olice being diverted the caretakers had 

een abandoned. But an additional 
burden appeared to be contemplated in 
the collection of this miserable blood 
tax. Of course it was said that the 
Lord Lieutenant must not be fettered, 
but the Bill fettered him from first to 
last, and if they did not want him to be 
fettered they had better pass a measure 
for him to be allowed to do what he 


{COMMONS} 
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liked for three years—a proposal which 
might be very agreeable to the hon, 
Member for Stroud. 

Mr. GRAY said, that it was impor- 
tant that the police should be excluded, 
Asa body, they were highly respectable 
men, and he would be sorry to say any- 
thing against them. If, however, they 
appointed policemen, giving them a 
poundage rate on the collection, in addi- 
tion to their salaries, it would become a 
matter of ambition with them to be ap- 
pointed collectors, and it would be a 
matter of interest with them not to put 
down crime. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that no difficulty or dissatisfaction arose 
from similar provisions in the Act of 1870, 

Mr. HEALY said, that then the case 
was different, for the Grand Jury ap- 
pointed the collectors. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that of 
all persons that they could select for the 
collection, the most unfit would be the 
Constabulary, who, during the last few 
years, had been made to do very disa- 
greeable duty in attending evictions, and 
were already unpopular from having 
been brought into frequent collision with 
the people. Another point to be noticed 
was the fact that large sums of money 
might have to be collected. The re- 
muneration for the collection would de- 
pend on a poundage, and accordingly 
the collector would have a pecuniary 
interest in getting all he could; whilst, 
at the same time, for his remuneration 
as a constable, he might not be avery 
proper person to entrust with the large 
sum that he might be required to obtain. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether it really 
would be the police who would carry on 
the collection ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
plied, that it would most probably be 
the police. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the Act of 1870 
extended over a small area, and no com- 
parison could properly be drawn between 
cases under it and what would arise 
under the present measure. Besides, 
the Lord Lieutenant and his advisers 
would, in making the charge, practically 
act on the Report of the officers who 
would have to obtain the money, and who 
would thus have an interest in having it 
fixed as high as possible. Surely there 
were sufficient proper persons to select 
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for the collection without selecting those 
that were least fit. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, personally, he was satisfied that 
the collection would go with much more 
smoothness if the police, rather than 
anyone else, were appointed for the work, 

Mr. REDMOND said, that he was 
anxious that this duty should be fulfilled 
by ordinary county cess collectors; and 
they had more than one reason for that. 
They objected to the police, not only on 
the grounds stated by the hon. Member 
for the County of Carlow (Mr. Gray), 
but also because, if the collection were 
made by the county cess collectors, they 
would give the same notice, and collect 
in the same way, as they did in the case 
of county cess. He asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman for an assurance 
that the Government would consider the 
appointment of cess collectors to collect 
the tax. It was most objectionable on 
every conceivable ground that the per- 
sons so appointed should be policemen. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
of course he would take care that the 
matter should be considered, but his 
own opinion was that cess collectors 
would not undertake to do the duty. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was sorry to 
hear the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man give expression to such an opinion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had pointed out that he did not think 
cess collectors would be chosen. Instead 
of sending collectors with police to pro- 
tect them, it would be better to employ 
the police to collect. 

Mr. REDMOND objected wholiy to 
that, for it implied that there were dis- 
tricts in Ireland where crime was com- 
mitted, and where the district was so de- 
moralized that no man could be found to 
collect a rate there. [‘‘Hear, hear!’ ] 
He did not complain of the cheers 
with which he was interrupted, because 
they came from Englishmen; but he 
did protest against the expression of 
such an opinion by an Irishman who 
filled the post of Attorney General. It 
was monstrous that he should be al- 
lowed to mislead English Members by 
the expression of an opinion of that 
kind. At that moment there was not 
a district in Ireland where a man 
might not safely go and collect a tax. 
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He must ask the Chairman to use his 
authority to protect him against the in- 
terruptions of English Members, who 
did their best to import heat and bad 
blood into the discussion; and their 
efforts were sometimes too much for the 
tried patience of Irish Members to keep 
their temper. The disorderly interrup- 
tions had only one intention—to precipi- 
tate some kind of a scene, and to throw 
discredit on the Irish Members. But if 
they succeeded in producing a scene, the 
discredit would be upon the Committee, 
and not upon the Irish Members, who, 
in these trying times, had striven to 
keep their tempers. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR denied the 
Attorney General for Ireland’s state- 
ment, and challenged him to give one 
case in Ireland where collectors of county 
rates or poor rates had a single diffi- 
culty in making their collections. The 
concession of the Home Secretary with 
regard to the previous part of the clause 
absolutely established the justice of the 
proposal of his hon. Friend, for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had con- 
ceded that the tax should be collected in 
the same way as the county cess; and, if 
that was to beso, who were better able to 
be collectors of this blood tax than the 
collectors of county cess, who were in the 
habit of doing the duty? The Attorney 
General for Ireland must be unac- 
quainted with the position taken up by 
his right hon. and learned Colleague. 
But the Committee had reason to be 
thankful, perhaps, for the frankness with 
which he had stated his opinion and in- 
tention that policemen should be em- 
ployed. That threw a flood of light on 
the proceedings. The Government would 
investigate the matter, said the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 
forgot that, under Clause 15, it would be 
necessarily the police who would invite 
the action of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
by their own reports the local police 
would be placed in this position—that 
the same men would have the onus of 
collecting the tax their report imposed 
upon the people. If the Bill was bad, 
and would be exasperating in its effect, 
a better policy could not be found for 
increasing that. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 109: Majority 95.—(Div. List, 
No. 208.) [6.10 a.m. 
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Mr. HEALY wished to insert an 
Amendment in line 7 of the clause, to 
the effect that the expenses of a sum- 
mons for the charge should not exceed 
5s. It was usual, in a summons for 
small debts, that the costs should not be 
more than 5s.; and, on the whole, he 
thought it would be wise for the Govern- 
ment to make the same provision in 
these cases. If the levy had to be en- 
forced, as it were, at the point of the 
bayonet, it followed that the man resist- 
ing it would be a poor man, for no man 
would be so foolish as to defer the pay- 
ment of the claim if he had the money 
to meet it. Supposing a man had to 
sell part of his stock, or of his furniture, 
to meet the demand, then he must have 
time to do this; and he thought the 
Government should make this as light 
for the unfortunate man as possible, and 
the Home Secretary had implied that 
the levy would be sometimes excessive. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words—‘‘ Provided, That in case any 
person is summoned before a justice to enforce 
payment of any such charge, it shall not be law- 
ful for such justice to award more than five shil- 
lings as the costs and expenses of any such 
summons.”’—(Mr. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped hon. Members would be con- 
sistent in admitting that the business 
of making these collections should be 
on the same footing as the county cess. 
There was no such provision as this in 
connection with the collection of county 
cess; it was in the discretion of the 
Justice to say what costs should be paid. 
In reference to one or two Amendments, 
the Government had undertaken that 
the form of levy should be as nearly as 
possible that of the county cess, and on 
the same conditions. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would accept 
that principle if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would agree to it all 
round; but the Committee had just de- 
feated an Amendment in that direction 
—namely, that the tax should be col- 
lected by the collectors of county cess. 
Having voted that down, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman now asked the 
Committee to proceed, as if they had 
been sleeping all the time. He would 
not complain if the Government accepted 
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the principle, but they were not doing 
so. Another point was this—the magis- 
trates would be apt to view this on a 
very different principle to the ordinary 
levy of county cess. It was quite true 
that in recovering this last there was no 
limitation of costs; but they would look 
at the matter differently, and there 
would be no limit to vindictiveness, and 
the magistrate would be less likely to 
show fair play to individuals. The col- 
lection of the poor rate was a mere ab- 
stract question exciting no feeling, and, 
though a question of malicious injury 
might arise, they were not such cases as 
would come upinthiscase. He was ap- 
pealing for a most miserable class. The 
Committee had noidea of the condition of 
those who would suffer under this tax, of 
the miserable lot of these unhappy serfs 
on the mountain side, for it was in these 
miserable districts that the murders were 
committed. If any Gentleman would go 
to where the murders were committed 
they would find the most miserable 
tenants on the face of the earth. Why, 
then, grind these miserable wretches? 
The House was unpopular enough in 
Ireland, and English law was hated 
enough there without making it worse. 
Why, he was trying to popularize the 
British connection by his Amendment 
—though he confessed that was rather 
a stiff thing to undertake—and let the 
Committee show a little fair play. 
Surely 5s. was enough costs in which to 
mulct these unfortunate men. 

Mr. LEAMY said, if the Home Secre- 
tary would not accept this, let him state 
what he would do. If an unfortunate 
man was summoned, he would have to 
come to Petty Sessions, perhaps from a 
long distance ; he would lose his work 
during the time he was there, and it 
would be quite hard enough to have the 
decree enforced at all. He supposed 
there would be no necessity for the em- 
ployment of a solicitor, and the amount 
under the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
would be quite sufficient to cover the 
costs in every way. The costs would be 
really only the expense of the stamp and 
the cost for serving the summons. 

Mr. GRAY said, unfortunately, in 
the rural districts of Ireland the magis- 
trates were all taken from one class, a 
class known to be in decided antagonism 
and hostility to the tenantry, though he 
did not mean to insinuate that invariably 
or frequently magistrates on the Bench, 
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even though they were landlords, would 
be influenced by a vindictive, hostile 
feeling to the class they imagined might 
have injured them; yet certain cases 
might arise in which a landlord might 
impose vindictive costs on an unfortu- 
nate tenant brought before him. It 
would be the poorest class who would 
be proceeded against in this manner, 
for no man who could pay the levy would 
like the case to go to Court, for that 
would simply add to the cost; it would 
be a class to whom a few shillings would 
be of the greatest moment. The levy 
might be assumed to be very small. 
Sometimes the levy itself would not 
amount to the costs which even under 
this Amendment would be imposed on 
the tenant; and, surely, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not accept 
this, he might name some limit to pro- 
tect the tenant against injustice that in 
some cases would be inflicted by land- 
lords who were also magistrates, and 
who could not forget on the Bench their 
position outside. The Small Debts Act 
afforded a fair example of this class of 
legislation. It might not be necessary 
to name a sum for all cases, for a wealthy 
man might, for some reason, like to fight 
it out in Court; but if the Government 
would say some percentage, that would, 
perhaps, meet the case, but some limit 
should be given to protect the poorest 
classes, on whom these levies would be 
made. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, undoubt- 
edly, in most of the cases, 5s. would be 
reasonable costs; but there was one 
consideration the Committee would do 
well to remember, and which really 
ought, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, to govern this controversy. Of 
late there had been many cases of re- 
sistance to the payment of legal claims 
in Ireland, and resistance to the pay- 
ment of claims and debts had, in cer- 
tain cases, been considered by those who 
resisted a matter of principle; and it 
must be recognized that resistance to 
these claims might be considered a mat- 
ter of principle too. Now, the means 
of overcoming that was by legal pro- 
ceedings and the infliction of costs ; 
therefore, it seemed undesirable—while 
he had every reason to believe that the 
Bench would not bear hardly on poor 
persons—it was extremely undesirable 
to fix a limit to costs by law. While 
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Healy) and Carlow (Mr. Gray) were 
talking with full knowledge of Ireland, 
and with great and just sympathy with 
a class of people they understood, the 
Committee must remember it was not 
only the poor people who resisted for 18 
months the payment of legal claims. 
Without entering into a controversy on 
their action, it was absolutely the fact 
that some of the richest men among the 
tenant-farmer class had been among the 
leading people in resisting the payment 
of legal debts. It was against this 
class that the Court would have the dis- 
cretion of inflicting costs, and it would 
not be directed against the poorer class 
to whom the hon. Members referred. As 
regarded the manner in which this busi- 
ness of collection was to be conducted, 
it was a matter on which, in the course 
of the last two days, he had said much, 
and on which a long discussion had 
taken place; but he did not believe that 
this clause would ever be used for vin- 
dictively inflicting suffering on the poorer 
classes of tenants. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was quite ready 
to meet the Chief Secretary in so far as 
he had gone. He stated that this tax 
might be resisted by the wealthier ten- 
ants; then, would he except these and 
restrict the limitation to holdings of a 
£30 valuation? As to the principle of 
resistance to just debts, let him remem- 
ber there was a yet stronger principle— 
that of poverty. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman adopt the limitation in the 
Arrears Bill—a £30 valuation ? He was 
willing to go lower, and take anything 
he could get. He was quite ready to 
make the proposal that in cases where 
the valuation was not over a certain 
limit the costs should not exceed 5s., 
say in cases of holdings rated under the 
Act for the valuation of rent and pro- 
perty at a £30 valuation, so that the 
unfortunate tenants on unproductive 
mountain sides should not have heavy 
costs thrown upon them. It was all 
very well to say the magistrates would 
act leniently ; they would not, and they 
were not to be trusted any more than 
the ‘‘Great Unpaid” in England were 
by hon. Members opposite. He trusted 
the Government would see their way to 
accepting something in the nature of 
this Amendment. Surely the Small 
Debts Act, if it had any force at all, 
should apply to these cases. The At- 
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would desire to apply this levy as mode- 
rately as possible, and he even spoke of 
dividing it into three instalments; and 
if the Government were willing to act 
leniently in this way, why not do the 
same in the matter of costs? The cases 
where a man of property thought it 
worth his while to resist legal pressure 
would be only 1 in 1,000. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Chief Secre- 
tary. had spoken of the resistance to 
legal debts on the part of the richer 
tenants, and the first observation in 
reply to that was, that his hon. Friend 
had offered to accept an Amendment 
that would limit this special protection 
to the poorer tenants. It was not asked 
that really wealthy tenants should be 
protected by the Amendment, and there 
was no objection to rendering them 
liable to costs at the discretion of the 
Courts; but he asked that tenants in an 
obviously poor and wretched condition 
should have the protection of the Amend- 
ment. The second observation to the 
Chief Secretary’s remarks was that re- 
sistance to debt had been resistance of 
one man to another, and, so far as he 
knew, there had been no resistance 
made to demands on behalf of the State. 
The debt to be demanded under this 
clause would be a debt to the State, and 
the reason why he was entitled to draw 
a distinction between this class of debt 
and another was that he was not aware 
of resistance to either the Grand Jury 
cess, or the poor rate, or anything in the 
nature of a public application. It had 
been said by the Home Secretary that 
in the case of summons for county cess 
in Ireland, costs were levied at the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates; but in re- 
ference to county cess or poor rate there 
was reason for this discretion. These 
did not raise any new impost, for county 
cess and poor rate were parts of the or- 
dinary obligations of citizens in every 
year; and every person of forethought 
and prudence might reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide for these obligations ; 
and there was nothing unreasonable to 
charge him with costs in proportion as 
he neglected that duty. But the charge 
under the Bill would be in an altogether 
different position. It would not form 
part of the ordinary obligations of a 
citizen, or acharge that a citizen had a 
right to expect would be thrown upon 
him; it would be an unforeseen burden, 
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heavily and unexpectedly on the poor 
people of Ireland, ignorant men, per- 
haps, but who would know they never 
should have been liable for it; persons 
who detested and abominated crime 
from the bottom of their hearts, and 
had no sympathy with agrarian or any 
other form of outrage. So, then, there 
was a strong case for those who said 
that, in addition to the claim demanded, 
the costs should be as light as possible. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was surprised 
that the Governmeat should waste time 
over such a trifling Amendment as this. 
The Committee heard a great deal about 
the murdersin Ireland,and they had heard 
the Home Secretary in his magnificent 
manner, so suggestive of a Corinthian 
pillar of the State, upon these small 
Amendments, and he was surprised that 
the late Chief Secretary, with his inti- 
mate knowledge of Irish affairs, had 
not risen to throw oil on the troubled 
waters for once. If he had referred to 
the 8rd section of the 17th clause, he 
would find there that— 

‘‘Every person appointed as collector shall, 
for the purposes of this collection, have all the 
powers, authorities, and remedies given by law 
to the collector of grand jury cess.” 


And what were these ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): I must ask the hon. 
Member to speak to the Question. 

Mr. CALLAN said, with all due re- 
spect to the Chair, he was speaking ex- 
pressly to the Question. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): Does the hon. Mem- 
ber contest my ruling? I have already 
said the hon. Member is not speaking to 
the Question. 

Mr. CALLAN quoted the Amend- 
ment and said, he wanted to show what 
power had already been given by the 
clause, and what authority collectors 
had, so that it was not necessary that 
costs should be above 5s. He wanted to 
show that, according to the clause, there 
was power, there was authority, and 
there were remedies given that would 
cover all expenses that could be neces- 
sarily incurred, the Amendment only 
referring to cases where a man was sum- 
moned before the magistrate. The 
power and authority included the enter- 
ing on a man’s land, or into his house, 
and seizing stock or furniture; any 
article in the house or on the land could 
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ever, and without incurring any costs 
whatever. The collector would have the 
same authority as he would have in re- 
gard to county cess; he could go and 
seize, without summons, by virtue of his 
warrant; therefore, if he took out a 
summons, it was, as one might say, in 
excess of his jurisdiction, for there was 
no necessity for his doing it. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): Again I must call on 
the hon. Member to speak to the Ques- 
tion, which is, whether the costs under 
a summons shall be more than 5s. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wanted to 
show that it was desirable to impose this 
limitation, because efficient remedies were 
given already by the clause, and sum- 
moning a poor man was—[ /nterrup- 
tions |—but he must ask the Chairman 
to protect him against disorderly inter- 
ruptions, which prevented him being 
understood, and which must interfere 
with the course of anyone’s argument, 
especially at such an hour. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Committee 
must do the minority the justice of 
allowing that they had endeavoured to 
conduct these proceedings with as few 
divisions as possible. They had not 
been frequent, and he wished to avoid 
a division now. As had been just said, 
the Government had the power of dis- 
tress, and they should not, because a 
rich man might repudiate a just claim, 
seek to have this power of heaping up 
costs against any poortenant. ‘The Go- 
vernment had already refused his 
Amendment to prevent the operation of 
the Law of Distress, and they also asked 
to have the power of heaping up costs. 
That was too much to ask. The rejec- 
tion of his Amendment had put the Go- 
vernment in this position. Having said 
they would levy by distress where they 
possibly could, they now said they would 
put that law in force with the addition of 
as heavy costs as possible. He thought 
the Government must see that that would 
not matter one way or the other to them. 

Mr. GRAY said, the Chief Secretary 
had spoken of a wealthy man resisting 
payment of legal debts, and_that it was 
undesirable in such a case to have a 
limitation that would encourage him in 
his resistance. The fairness of this 


argument was recognized by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford ; and, 
accordingly, he said then exempt the 
wealthy man from the operation of the 
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limitation, and provide that it should 
only apply to the poor tenant, whom the 
Chief Secretary admitted must be hit 
very hard by the imposition of a heavy 
sum for costs. No reply was made to 
that proposal; but he was not without 
hope that the Government ‘would see 
their way to accepting it in principle by 
a provision that where the sum did not 
exceed a certain amount specified, then 
the costs should not exceed a certain 
amount. There was reason in this pro- 
position, and he trusted the Home Secre- 
tary would see his way to accept it, for he 
was sure there was no desire that vin- 
dictive costs should be heaped up against 
a tenant. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; Ido not admit for a moment that 
this clause has been discussed in a 
reasonable manner. I am bound to say 
that, in my Parliamentary experience, a 
more intolerable and unjustifiable waste 
of public time has never been known 
than that exhibited on this clause, 
which has now occupied the Com- 
mittee 14 hours—a clause not of first-rate 
importance—by Amendments many of 
them wholly unreasonable, and none 
more so than that now under discussion. 
During the time wasted on this clause 
not one single argument has been ad- 
vanced why there should be a distinction 
between the rule in the collection of this 
rate and the collection of county cess, or 
poor rate, or any other rate. I know it 
is no use entering this protest, but I do 
record it, that the House may judge 
hereafter how it may be necessary to 
proceed with this Bill, that now, after 14 
hours of the most wanton, most delibe- 
rate, most intolerable waste of time ever 
known, without the slightest reason a 
discussion has been carried on for more 
than an hour on an Amendment for 
which no sort of solid argument has 
been offered. 

Mr. GRAY took the opportunity of 
saying that a more intolerable and un- 
justitiable attack had never been made. 
What were the facts? While the Com- 
mittee were discussing the Amendment, 
while the Chief Secretary was dealing 
with arguments, the legitimacy of which 
he recognized, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just made this 
attack was fast asleep. 

Mr. CALLAN called attention to in- 
terruptions proceeding from the hon. 
Members for Tyrone and Berwick. 
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Mr. GRAY appealed to the Home 
Secretary if what he had said was not 
true? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was certainly not true; he heard every 
word, and. had heard the last two hours’ 
discussion of the clause. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would make his 
appeal to the Chief Secretary, who did 
hear the discussion, and recognized there 
was some force in it, and who stated, in 
reply, the only objection made to the 
limitation of costs—that in certain cases 
a man might withstand payment of this 
legal debt on what he might consider a 
principle. Then, to meet that difficulty, 
the supporters of the Amendment sug- 
gested that a limitation should be in- 
serted in the Amendment providing that 
this safeguard should not extend to the 
case of the rich man. It was very well, 
or rather it was very ill, for the Home 
Secretary to speak in the rather wild 
manner he had; but he should re- 
member that while he was responsible 
for the carriage of the Bill through Com- 
mittee, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Act during the three years 
it was in force 

Str JOHN HAY rose to Order, and 
asked, was the hon. Member addressing 
himself to the Amendment ? 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): The hon. Member is 
rather wandering from the Question, to 
which I must ask him to keep. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was endeavour- 
ing to strengthen his appeal to the Home 
Secretary to at least give a reply to the 
suggestion that this limitation should be 
applied to the case of poor tenants, 
while exempting those wealthier persons 
against whom the Chief Secretary said 
the power of imposing costs must be used. 
This had been recognized as a reason- 
able suggestion, and it had been made 
with the view of avoiding a division. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would see it was desirable to consider 
this; and if he had any objection to 
make to the suggestion, he would make 
it, using a little more courtesy in refer- 
ring to the arguments used in its 
support. 

Mr. HEALY said, anybody who had 
just entered the House would not know 
the temper in which these Amendments 
had been discussed. While the Com- 
mittee were engaged with a particular 
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Amendment to a particular clause, the 
Home Secretary wandered from the 
clause in order to make an attack on 
Irish Members—in which he must have 
been entirely out of Order—with the 
view of showing Gentlemen who had 
just entered the House that Irish Mem- 
bers had acted otherwise than with the 
discretion they had used during the night 
past. As to saying there had been a 
deliberate waste of public time, if there 
had been a waste, it had been of their 
own time. The time belonged to those 
Members who had been up ali night 
discussing the Bill, and had not moved 
one single Motion to report Progress or 
to delay discussion. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): I must recall] the at- 
tention of the hon. Member to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. He is now 
going beyond a reply to the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had dealt with 
that. The argument of the Chief Secre- 
tary, used while his right hon. and 
learned Colleague “Jay like a warrior 
taking his rest,’’ was that the rich tenant 
would be included in the Amendment 
for the limitation of costs, and to meet 
that, he (Mr. Healy) had said he was 
willing to adopt the limitation known in 
the Arrears Bill. And at that point the 
Home Secretary got up and made his 
monstrous tirade. 

Mr. PARNELL: I suppose I may 
speak for the first time on the Amend- 
ment without being accused of wasting 
time? I am speaking once; the Home 
Secretary has spoken three times. I 
I will say this—the Amendment is of a 
most important character, and I am cer- 
tainly very much surprised that the 
Government should not have agreed to 
accept it. As the matter at present 
stands, there is no limit to the amount of 
costs a Justice may put on; and, as we 
have shown that a large number of Irish 
tenants are of the poorest, it is reason- 
able to ask, where power is given to the 
Government to place a penal fine of this 
kind on tenants, that the amount of costs 
that their officer shall be able to recover 
in proceedings before a Justice shall be 
limited in their extent. In proposing a 
limit of 5s. we make a reasonable pro- 
posal. The further suggestion as to the 
limitation to a particular valuation was 
also reasonable, and deserved to be met 
in a different spirit than it was by the 
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Home Secretary. The proceedings be- 
fore the Justice will be very simple; 
there will be no necessity of employing 
expensive counsel, or even of employing 
a solicitor where there will be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the order of the 
Justice ; and when the matter can be so 
summarily disposed of, why the desire 
to inflict heavy costs? The Amendment 
should have been met in a different 
spirit by the Home Secretary, who ap- 
peared to wish to create a false impres- 
sion in the minds of those Members who 
have just come down to the House, and 
do not know the course of the discussion. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had been 

resent, not absolutely the whole time, 
ensiiie it was almost a physical impos- 
sibility to remain the whole night. He 
had been away for only a couple of 
hours, and, returning, he found those 
who called themselves the Irish Mem- 
bers repeating precisely the same argu- 
ments which they were using when he 
went away two hours before. All through 
the night a series of frivolous Amend- 
ments were being moved, and though 
there had not been repeated Motions for 
Adjournment, such as had been known 
before on such occasions 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY rose to 
Order, and asked, was this speaking to 
the Motion before the Committee ? 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): The right hon. and 
learned Member is not out of Order. 

Mr. PLUNKET continued. He was 
speaking in reply to what had been said 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. The Minister in charge of this 
Bill had been recklessly and unjustly 
attacked. He (Mr. Plunket) was his 
determined political opponent, but he 
could not forget that he was also a 
Member of the House of Commons, and 
in speaking now he was only doing 
what he felt was his duty to the House 
of Commons. The Home Secretary, 
with astonishing patience, which he 
would venture to say would add to his 
great reputation in the House, had 
steadily followed this discussion, in which 
there had been both waste of time and 
attacks of the most insulting character 
levelled against himself—levelled in a 
manner he (Mr. Plunket) would have 
found it most difficult to endure. And 
now again they had, time after time, 
speeches made upon an Amendment that 
would only bear honest argument for 
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five minutes. When it had once been 
said that in the case of small tenants 
there was nothing more had been shown 
in support of the Amendment, and it 
did not advance the argument with the 
Committee to repeat the same thing 
over and over again 30 or 40 times. 
Hon. Members were not sent there to 
listen to repeated arguments of this 
kind, but to transact the Business of the 
House. Of course, the simple answer to 
the Amendment was that the discretion 
of a Court was never limited by such con- 
siderations in other analogous proceed- 
ings, and why should it be in the pre- 
sent case? That was the whole argu- 
ment, beyond which it could not be 
advanced, and he agreed with the Home 
Secretary this was a deliberate waste of 
time. 

Mr. SEXTON said, since the present 
Chairman had presided from an early 
hour he had not seen fit to declare that 
any of the Amendments brought before 
him were in any sense similar to any 
previously brought on. Before he occu- 
pied the Chair, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was in that 
position, and he did, in one or two cases, 
see fit to declare that Amendments hon. 
Members desired to move were in some 
sense similar to those which the Com- 
mittee had decided. As soon as he 
announced that ruling, it was at once 
accepted ; and, therefore, he (Mr. Sex- 
ton) was entitled to declare that the 
Amendments hitherto considered, and 
put from the Chair, had been Amend- 
ments differing materially one from the 
other, for to say otherwise would be to 
impugn the competency of the Chair 
to protect the Committee from irrelevant 
discussion. He treated with perfect un- 
concern the unsupported assertion that 
arguments had been repeated when a 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
had been present all night, with the’ex- 
ception of two hours, was unable to 
state a single instance of a repetition of 
argument. He (Mr. Sexton) had been 
only absent a few minutes; he had been 
in the House on each Amendment, 
though not always in the House, and 
he challenged the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) to cite any 
case of such repetition of argument as 
would have called for the interference 
of the Chairman, or entitled him to 
make the attack he had, with a heat that 
rivalled thatofthe Home Secretary. Irish 
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Members had confined themselves strictly 
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to arguments relative to the Amend- | a, 


ments before the Committee, and had 
not themselves done anything to excite 
temper, nor had they been led by ex- 
hibitions on the other side to lose their 
own tempers. When the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of frivolous 
Amendments put forward, and supported 
by repeated arguments, he (Mr. Sexton) 
was quite willing to wait the judgment 
of the tribunal of public opinion upon 
that. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 108: Majority 94.—(Div. List, 
No. 209.) [7.20 a.m. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): The next Amendment 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and 
it cannot be put, because a similar pro- 
posal has already been negatived by the 
Committee; but the following Amend- 
ment can be moved. 

Mr. PARNELL believed the Govern- 
ment had agreed to this. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 7, at end, toadd the following 
sub-section :—‘‘ A Return, showing the sums 
from time to time collected under this section, 
the districts from which same have been levied, 
and themanner in which same have been disposed 
of, shall be presented annually to Parliament 
within one month after the opening of Par 
liament.”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 


there was no objection to this. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the Government had previously 
expressed their willingness to accept his 
Amendment as to the publication of each 
warrant, and other particulars, by ad- 
vertisement in newspapers. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was understood that this, with other 
matters, should be dealt with among 
those things agreed upon as to be dealt 
with under a prescribed manner. 

Mr. HEALY asked, would all the 
pants asked for in the Amendment 

e given? That was rather an im- 
portant point. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would not pledge himself as to de- 


Mr. Sexton 
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tails, but to a prescribed form he would 
ree. 

oon. HEALY asked, would a copy of 

all these prescribed forms be laid on the 

Table, as were the Rules and Orders in 

the case of the Land Bill ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not think it necessary to move his 
Amendment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
jected to laying such a large multitude 
of forms on the Table. 

Mr. HEALY said, there were a mul- 
titude of Rules to the Land Act, some 
of them forming a book of 70 or 80 
pages, and in each case the Government 
had them laid before the House. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
would not undertake to iay all these 
forms before the House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the 
Government would agree to the pro- 
vision he wished to add to the clause. 
It was desirable that two Justices should 
confer as to whether an order should be 
issued, and within what time payment 
should be made. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, 
to add the words—“ Provided, That no order 
for the payment of any such charge shall be 
made by one justice.’’—( M7. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the orders would be made under the 
Lord Lieutenant, and, therefore, the 
question whether an order should be 
made or not would not depend upon any 
authority but his. As to the time of 
payment, he saw no reason for departing 
from the rule that applied in county 
cess and county rates. There was no 
reason for drawing a distinction. 

Mr. HEALY said, that a distinction 
was drawn, and he could see the reason 
why two magistrates should be required 
to adjudicate. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 111: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 210.) [7.30 a.m. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, in his 
Amendment he followed the lines of the 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act of 1851, 
and a reference to that Act would ex- 
plain his meaning, and support his 
Amendment. In that Act it was pro- 
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vided that when an order was made by 
the Justice for the payment of any sum 
exceeding 20s., or a term of imprison- 
ment exceeding two months, there 
should be a right of appeal to the 
County Court Judge. It was evident 
that here a very large discretion was 
given. If a man was only liable to pay 
ls. above the pound, or to be sent to 
prison on account of it, he had his 
appeal ; and, d fortiori, there ought to be 
a right of appeal in this case, where a 
man might be rendered liable to pay a 
sum even of £50. If that was so, it 
was only fair to ask the Government to 
deal with the case according to the pre- 
cedent of the Act of 1851. He thought, 
also, that in a case where a man’s 
character was brought into question, as 
it would be by this Bill, he was justified 
in the proposal. 
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Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words—‘*‘ Provided, That in case any 
person is summoned before a justice to enforce 
payment of any such charge, such person may, 
should he consider himself aggrieved by the 
order of such’ justice, appeal therefrom to the 
county court judge for the county and di- 
vision within which such order has been made, 
subject to the provisions of and in manner pre- 
scribed by the twenty-fourth section of ‘ ‘The 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851.’ ’’—(Mr. T. 
P. 0’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he must make the same answer to this 
as he had made to the last 10 or 12 
Amendments. He could not depart 
from the method adopted in levying 
county cess or other rates, and give an 
appeal in this case, when it was not 
given in that. Every argument used 
was one that would equally apply to the 
case of appeal from the levy of county 
rates. He did not understand that the 
character of any individual would be at 
stake in respect to being under an ob- 
ligation to pay his share of a levy made 
on the district ; and, therefore, he could 
not see the force of that argument as 
any reason for departing from the prin- 
ciple adopted in levying other rates. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s memory was 
defective, and if he looked back he 
would find that half the Amendments 
he spoke of had been accepted by him- 
self. The Home Secretary was puzzled 
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to see how the character of a man would 
be at stake ; but it was perfectly plain, 
though, to be sure, one’s faculties were 
not in the best working order under 
these circumstances. Although the levy 
was general, the Bill provided that the 
Lord Lieutenant might make exceptions. 
He might exempt those whom he con- 
sidered free from any suspicion of moral 
complicity in the crime. The exemptions 
of the Lord Lieutenant would clear 
from all moral suspicion of complicity; 
while all those who did not receive 
exemption would lie under a ban or 
moral suspicion of responsibility for 
crime. 

Mr. HEALY said, as to following the 
principle of the county rates, he had 
already commented on the fact that 
when he asked for the application of 
the principle it was refused, and his 
Amendment was voted down. He asked 
that the principle should be applied in 
appointing collectors, but it was refused. 
There was some hon. Member who ap- 
peared to be solacing himself with a 
penny whistle. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre): Order, order! I must 
call on the hon. Member to withdraw 
that remark. 

Mr. HEALY withdrew it, but ex- 
plained that he was interrupted by an 
extraordinary noise, like the playing 
with a castanet. If the Government 
desired to apply the principle of the 
county rate, let them do it; but not 
accept it and reject it as they pleased. 

Mi. LEAMY said, no man would 
think of appealing from the decision of 
the Justice unless he had some special 
ground, some ground that he believed 
would convince the legal mind that in 
his case he should be relieved from the 
impost. If these charges were levied 
properly and correctly, there would not 
be appeals, for how could a man induce 
the Qourt to relieve him if he was the 
man liable to the charge? But sup- 
pose the man who appeared before 
Petty Sessions was not the legal occupier, 
and that a question of law was raised, 
and, nevertheless, the magistrate de- 
cided he must pay, it was very reason- 
able in such a case that he should have 
the right of appeal, when, of course, if 
he could not make good his point, he 
would have to pay considerable costs. 
The reason why this exception was asked 
for was because this was an exceptional 
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rate, and an exceptional tax ee 
under unusual circumstances, and ex- 
ceptional in that it was not so much in 
the character of a tax as in the nature 
of a punishment. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that upon 
the question of legal occupancy on a 
certain day rights of property of great 
value might depend. The proposal to 
have two Justices having been refused, 
the appeal to the County Court Judge 
was proposed, and he would impress on 
the Government the fact that here might 
be most important questions of tenancy 
and occupancy arising, and all that was 
asked was, that such a question should 
not be finally decided by some magis- 
trate who might have a pecuniary in- 
terest in it, but that it should go before 
a competent and responsible officer—the 
Judge of the County Court. The district 
magistrate might be a relative of the 
man on whose account compensation was 
claimed, or he might be a landlord 
directly interested when a question of 
occupancy arose. Having regard tothe 
great many matters involved, the Go- 
vernment should agree to go a step 
further, and not leave all the power with- 
out appeal in the hands of individual 
unpaid magistrates. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would not 
have thought it so important to obtain 
the power of appeal if the Government 
had consented to the previous Amend- 
ment to provide that two Justices should 
hear a case. But as there was to be 
only one, it would be a very fair thing, 
following the precedent of the Petty 
Sessions Act, to allow this appeal. The 
Lord Lieutenant would have to act with- 
out legal knowledge or check to prevent 
abuses or mistakes, and it was extremely 
probable that mistakes would often 
arise. A single Justice might decide 
that a fine should be inflicted on a man 
for a holding for which the man might 
not be really liable. It was unlikely 
that a man would go to the expense and 
inconvenience of an appeal unless he 
had a good case. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 129: Majority 115.—(Div. List, 
No. 211.) [7.55 a.m. 

Tnzt DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Saaw Lerevre) said, a Notice of Amend- 
ment had been placed in his hands by 
the hon. Member for Sligo ‘Mr. Sexton), 
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having for its object a limitation of the 
time within which charges on account 
of crimes should be levied. This he 
ruled out of Order, as being contrary to 
a decision at which the Committee had 
already arrived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Be- 
fore this clause is put I must ask this 
House, and I think I may ask people 
outside this House, to consider the 
history of this clause. I have been 
myself exactly 11 hours continuously 
engaged in the discussion of this clause, 
and four hours or more were previously 
occupied in the consideration of it. That 
is to say, that on a clause of certainly 
secondary importance in this Bill, a 
clause which involves no Constitutional 
principle, which involves no question of 
a novel character, which is simply an 
ordinary clause of the kind with refer- 
ence to the taxation imposed in previous 
clauses of the Bill—I beg leave to call 
attention to the fact that all the clause 
contains is the manner of imposing 
charges in respect to matters decided on 
in previous clauses, and that on this 
clause there has now been expended 
time equivalent to two whole working 
days of the House of Commons. This 
has been done with enormous incon- 
venience to individual Members of the 
House, it has been done deliberately, it 
was, I believe, intended to be done, it 
has been done, unquestionably, in an 
adroit manner; but the ingenuity has 
not, in the least degree, concealed the 
deliberate intention of blocking and im- 
peding the progress of a measure for 
the prevention of crime in Ireland. These 
tactics have been steadily pursued by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for weeks past. 
They have used every method at their 
disposal to prevent the passage through 
this House of a measure which may stop 
the horrible and atrocious crimes occur- 
ring in Ireland. This is the persistent 
objectthey haveplaced before themselves, 
and which they are still pursuing by 
methods we have seen adopted on this 
clause. Sir, I ask the House to note 
this, and I ask the country to note it. I 
ask this in order that every Party and 
every Member of this House who desires 
that the abominable condition of Ire- 
land should find some remedy may con- 
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at which this House shall take some 
method of dealing with this conduct. 
Mr. PARNELL: Theright hon. and 
learned Gentleman has attempted to 
excite the passions of the Committee, 
has deliberately attempted to excite the 
passions of the Committee—of a Com- 
mittee mainly composed of Gentlemen 
who have not been present during the 
whole proceedings to which he refers. 
The Home Secretary has exceeded his 
right as a Member of the Committee. 
He has deliberately imputed a Parlia- 
mentary offence to Members opposing 
this Bill, and in doing so he has taken 
upon himself the authority of the Chair. 
I have yet to learn that a Gentleman, 
even in the high position in which, in his 
own opinion, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is, is entitled to assume that 
function without the permission of the 
Committee. Until he is made Chairman 
of the Committee, I know not by what 
right or title he has assumed to speak in 
the tone he has now spoken. He has 
called, indeed, the country to witness, in 
regard to proceedings with reference to 
the conduct of this measure, which took 
place by his design—by his doing—at a 
time when the country—the Press of the 
country—could not be witnesses of these 
proceedings, and he has deliberately 
chosen this moment, when the Press 
and the Members of the Committee 
have returned to their duties, for making 
this charge against us, well knowing 
that the country could not judge of the 
truth of his assertion. Why has he not 
arraigned our conduct in opposition to 
this Bill during the days and nights we 
have spent on it in full view of the coun- 
try? It was not by our wish that this 
all-night Sitting was held. We should 
have very much preferred that the Go- 
vernment had not adopted the unprece- 
dented course of taking an all-night 
Sitting, and I say no Opposition has 
ever met such a course taken by the Go- 
vernment so kindly, and to do as little 
as we could to impede the Bill, or with 
as little desire to use the Forms of the 
House, legitimate Forms, which, under 
the circumstances, we should have been 
aga entitled to use, but which we 
ave not used. Not a single Motion to 
report Progress has been made during 
the whole night, not a single dilatory 
Motion has been made. It is within the 
recollection of the Committee that on 
several occasions Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have themselves moved Motions to 
report Progress, thereby indicating that 
they were fully satisfied with the pro- 
gress made; if not, why did they make 
the Motion, as they repeatedly had, 
during the evenings which have been 
spent on this Bill? Now, I deny again 
the contention of the Home Secretary 
that no Constitutional principle is in- 
volved in this clause. On the contrary, 
it is a clause of the greatest importance, 
and it derivesitsimportance from matters 
of detail more than anything else; and 
therefore it was that we were prepared 
to spend more time in the discussion of 
Amendments in Committee on this clause 
than on its general principle. But the 
clause in itself is most important, from 
the point of view of Constitutional prin- 
ciple, the very character that the Home 
Secretary denies it. It provides for the 
limitation of area, it fixes the area within 
which fines may be inflicted ; and, in my 
view, and that of my hon. Friends, it 
fixes the area in a manner most ob- 
jectionable to us and to the country we 
represent. Now, the Home Secretary 
has appealed to the country at large, 
and all I can say is that, as regards our 
conduct on this clause, and on every 
other clause, we confidently appeal to 
our country. We appeal to our country- 
men at home and abroad, and we feel 
confident that our conduct will be en- 
dorsed by our countrymen at home and 
abroad. I ask you where are your Irish 
supporters? How many Irish Members 
have you been able to muster to your 
side ; how many assisted you last night ? 
How many have followed you into the 
Division Lobbies in the divisions upon 
this clause up to this time? Two or 
three Irish Conservatives. Where are 
the Ulster Members, where are the 
nominal Home Rulers? They would 
not venture to go so contrary to the 
wishes of their countrymen as to sup- 
|port the Government on the stages of 
this Bill, and they have shown by their 
absence, or by their votes, that they are 
with us and not with you. You are 
destitute of Irish support, of the sup- 
port of any section of Irish Representa- 
tives, except the extreme Conservative 
section, your hereditary enemies, who 
have pushed you on to this miserable 
aud wretched course, as you are desti- 
tute of any reason or justification for 
pressing forward measures of this atro- 
cious character. The Home Secretary 
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would have us believe thattohim belongs 
the monopoly of wishing to preserve law 
and order in Ireland. I should have 
thought that those who lived in Ireland 
had the greatest interest in the preserva- 
tion of law and order there; that we 
who share her misfortunes and her pros- 
erity would care most for our country. 
But the Home Secretary prides himself 
on being the only person to do this. Our 
position on the Bill has been this—that 
experience of centuries of your rule in 
Treland has shown that a policy of 
coercion is disastrous, and, so far from 
putting a stop to crime, increases it. 
e warned you of this on your Coercion 
Bill of last Session, and we were met 
in the same way and with the same 
appeals to the passions of the House, 
and with the same appeals to the coun- 
try for support, a country ignorant of 
what they were asked to legislate about. 
We are not afraid of the Home Secre- 
tary’s threats, we are not afraid of doing 
our duty, and we shall continue to doit ; 
and we warn the House and this coun- 
try of the results—the necessary results 
—that experience shows has followed 
every Act of coercion you have passed 
against the Irish nation, the result of an 
increase in crime, and a further aliena- 
tion of the people of Ireland from this 
country, while you will drive to despair 
the majority of the Irish people who 
desire to see their country prosperous 
and restored to tranquillity and quiet. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
The Home Secretary spoke, as I under- 
stand, not in the name of the Govern- 
ment, or for himself individually, but 
he spoke in the name of the House of 
Commons generally. He made an ap- 
peal to us here to consider in what way 
we should proceed under these peculiar 
circumstances. The House is perfectly 
well aware of what the real situation is. 
It is an insult to our common sense to 
try to divert us from the real situa- 
tion by such flimsy pretexts as I have 
heard put forward within the last half- 
hour while I have been in the House. 
Do hon. Members suppose that those 
who have been away for some hours 
are not perfectly well aware of what 
has been taking place, and of the 
tactics that, with intention, have been 
pursued ? It is all very well to say these 
things to persons who may not know 
what we on this side know from bitter 
experience. 


Mr. Parneli 
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the meaning of all this. When the Go. 
vernment appeal to the House and say 
this measure which you, by a large ma- 
jority, have agreed to consider of im- 
portance, and which we put before you 
as a proposal to put a stop to a condi- 
tion of affairs in one part of this Empire 
which is dangerous to the whole of the 
Empire, and when they say—“ We are 
met with this kind of opposition, which 
has been lately developed against it, and 
it is necessary for the House to take into 
consideration some other mode of fur- 
thering the measure,” I say that is an 
appeal that the Government are per- 
fectly entitled to make, and which, in- 
deed, the House expected them to make, 
I can only say that though I and a great 
many of us are prepared, as we have 
shown ourselves willing, to do all we 
can to prevent any unreasonable in- 
fringement of the liberty of debate, and 
to preserve the privileges of the minority, 
yet those privileges can only be pre- 
served by a proper and reasonable at- 
tention to the absolute necessity of carry- 
ing on Business. If it should be—as I 
rather gather from the words of the 
Home Secretary it is—in the contem- 
plation of the Government to make any 
further proposal to the Committee, with 
the view of expediting the progress of 
this measure, they will have my sup- 
port certainly in any reasonable pro- 
posal for carrying through a measure of 
such vital importance. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) referred to the number of Ulster 
Members who had not given the Govern- 
ment support. Perhaps he was not aware 
that a majority of the Irish Members 
present supported the Government in the 
division for leave to introduce the Bill; 
and on the second reading Members from 
every county in Ulster, except Cavan, 
supported the Government. At one time 
or another upwards of 40 Irish Mem- 
bers had supported the Government; 
there were more than 30 Irish Members 
who had never opposed the Bill; and 
a majority of the Irish Members had 
never once voted against the Govern- 
ment; while it was seldom, indeed, that 
a majority of Home Rule Members even 
had voted with its opponents. More 
often than not—a reference to the Divi- 
sion List would show it—the number of 
the Irish Members voting in the mino- 
rity had been less than 30—without 
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quoting the figures exactly—although 
there were 61 of them returned on so- 
called National principles, so really even 
the half of them had not constantly fol- 
lowed the opponents of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would merely 
remark that the absentees might be ac- 
counted for by the fact known at the 
outset that the majority had no liking 
for the Bill. It was also true that 
though Ulster Members voted for the 
Bill on the second reading, their love 
fur the Bill had grown cold, and the 
more they knew of it the less they liked it. 
A great deal had been heard of the steps 
to be taken in reference to the part which 
Trish Members had taken in the House 
in opposition to the Bill, and attempts 
had been made by vagueness of lan- 
guage to invest these steps with horror, 
and to frighten Irish Members who had 
simply done their duty. They would 
await with tranquillity any steps that 
could be taken. No steps that could be 
taken, no steps it was competent for the 
House to take, or steps it was within 
the ingenuity of the Government to sug- 
gest, could interfere with the determina- 
tion that had animated them from the 
beginning of the Bill, and which would 
animate them to the end, not to per- 
mit that Bill to be applied to the 
Trish people in the form of law until 
they had said what they had to say 
against it. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) said the Home Secretary did 
not speak so much on behalf of the Go- 
vernment as on behalf of the House; 
but he confessed from his simple—per- 
haps narrow—point of view as an Irish- 
man endeavouring to defend the rights 
and liberties of his people, he cared little 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman spoke for the Government or for 
the House. The overwhelming majo- 
tity of the House was composed of Gen- 
tlemen who had never set eyes on Ire- 
land, who had no direct interest in the 
administration of the Bill—of Gentle- 
men whose constituents would never 
suffer from the operation of this strin- 
gent measure. The only people to whom 
the Bill would be applied were the people 

who sent the Irish Members to the 
House, and Irish Members were con- 
cerned in their representative capacity. 
He did not wonder at the smile that 
passed over the face of the right hon. 
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liamentary to call it a sinister smile. 
He, last year, when pleading for a Bill 
like this, gave assurances that read 
strangely when read by the light of his 
after conduct—when the words that ac- 
companied the discussion of the Coercion 
Act and their fulfilment were remem- 
bered—he could not wonder at the smile 
that met the words ‘‘we are the men 
concerned.”” Nor could he be surprised 
at the prejudices against this Bill. It 
would go hard with Irish Representa- 
tives when this Bill became law. The 
Home Secretary, at the close of a Sit- 
ting which had not been marked by a 
single Obstructive Motion, and which 
had been marked by the acceptation by 
the Government of several Amendments 
proposed by Irish Members, had the 
hardihood to rise at that Table and talk 
about Obstruction. He went so far, 
and it was not usual in Parliamentary 
debate, as to call in question the inten- 
tion of the Irish Party. When he re- 
sorted to that extreme and unusual 
method of criticism, he (Mr. Sexton) 
was entitled to say that he would find 
nothing to question or impugn in their 
actions. If he could, why did he say 
so much about intention? They were 
entitled to have their intentions judged 
by their acts, not merely in reference to 
this Sitting all night ; and he claimed 
with perfect justness, before the House 
and the country, that it was impossible 
to lodge against the Irish Party, with 
any degree of reason, the charge that 
they had used or abused the Forms of 
the House for purposes of Obstruction. 
The positive facts of the case were, that 
they withdrew many Amendments upon 
which they might have taken divisions, 
and restrained the great body of Irish 
Representatives from speaking on the 
Amendments. The work of fighting 
the Bill was left to a comparatively 
small section of the Party; and he was 
aware that many of his personal Friends 
felt it hard to follow the advice of their 
Friends, and remain silent. There were 
35 Members available for constant dis- 
cussion ; but an examination of the re- 
cord of proceedings would show that 
only eight or 10, and sometimes not 
more than six, took part in the discus- 
sion of an Amendment, and that was 
because they were anxious to limit the 
discussion to each particular Amend- 
ment. Proceeding with some observa- 


Member opposite—it would not be Par- tions on the clause, the hon. Member 
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said, this blood tax was false and vicious 
in principle, and at the best it was a 
barbarous expedient, because, taking 
no note of responsibility, it only con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty. 
The object was, it was said, to give the 
people a pecuniary interest in the main- 
tenance of law and order, and that might 
be done if applied to wealthy people ; 
but the great body of the people were 
poor, and instead, therefore, of this 
being an inducement to aid in the pre- 
servation of law and order, it would 
drive them to the brink of despair when 
they were burdened with a tax for crimes 
for which they were not responsible, 
and which they knew they could not 
pay. His Party had tried to induce the 
Government to make exceptions in 
favour of certain classes, who, two 
years ago, were only saved from starva- 
tion by the charity of the world ; and 
they hadasked the Governmentto exclude 
from the operation of the clause those 
tenants who would be saved from a posi- 
tion of hopeless arrears next year by 
the charity of the State. These appeals 
were made in vain. In want or in 
wealth, thriving or starving, the ham- 
mer of the tax was to come down on all 
with equal force. Was it without reason 
that hours were spent in the endeavour 
to temper the severity of the clause to 
classes allowed to be worthy of compas- 
sion? Was it not enough that the Go- 
vernment should refuse these appeals, 
but that they must proceed to make 
special exemptions, and to raise up a 
privileged class not to be subjected to 
this tax? In every district they would 
select and set apart a privileged caste of 
men, and the effect would be that in- 
stead of allaying the evil feelings be- 
tween class and class, instead of tend- 
ing to create a state of peace and tran- 
quillity, it would propagate those evils, 
and increase the animosities between 
the class subjected to, and the class ex- 
empted from, this tax. The result must 
be dangerous to public peace. These 
were the objections ‘to the clause. The 
Irish Party were, with perfect confidence, 
ready to submit to the country—more 
readily than to the House—the whole 
question of their conduct on the Bill 
from the beginning. Instead of using 
the Forms of the House for Obstruction, 
they had abstained from employing 
those Forms; and, far from wastin 
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themselves from interfering, lest they 
should give a pretext for the charge, 
Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem. 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
has charged the Home Secretary with 
having exceeded his right as a Member 
of the Committee, and with having as- 
sumed ‘the authority of the Chair. Now, 
my right hon. and learned Friend can- 
not help being impressive when he 
speaks, and I should be sorry were it 
otherwise. He appealed in the strongest 
way to reason—he did not appeal to 
passion; and he made a statement of 
great importance. He spoke of the 
delay on this clause, which has lasted 
now for 15 hours—two whole days of the 
time of this House, which has on it the 
entire burden of the Empire. Measures 
most important to the Empire are wait- 
ing—measures which, in the opinion of 
the Government and of the House, are 
deeply important to the country hon. 
Members opposite represent, and ques- 
tions in which time is the essence of im- 
portance. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork have spoken with super- 
ficial plausibility of the conduct of the 
opponents of this Bill, that they have 
not resorted to abuse of the permanent 
Forms of the House. That is so ; but 
there is a much more serious charge 
than having made use of Motions for 
Adjournment, or to report Progress. It 
has consisted in bringing forward a per- 
petual series of Amendments, colour- 
ably differing, to avoid being ruled out 
of Order from the Chair, and in support- 
ing these by a series of speeches, putting 
the same argument 10 times, and in 
some cases 15 times over, when, for pur- 
poses of rhetorical effect, they needed 
not to be repeated more than once or 
twice. The old form of Obstruction 
discredited Parliamentary Forms; but 
this has discredited reasonable discus- 
sion. The hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
has spoken of Coercion Bills failing. 
The Coercion Act of 1870 was abso- 
lutely successful. The Coercion Act of 
1870 brought down outrages over a long 
series of years. One thing can make 
this Coercion Bill fail for a time, and 
that is when hon. Members who are lis- 
tened to in Ireland speak of it as being 
directed against the people of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Sligo asks what 
interest his constituents have in this 
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everybody has a direct interest in seeing 
crime put down in their midst, and when 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
appeals to his countrymen at home and 
abroad, let him remember and appeal to 
those poor wretches who are waiting 
night after night for the visit of ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Moonlight,” and of another higher 
class who never pass a corner or turn 
down a lane without the fear of being 
shot. I solemnly warned the House of 
Commons 10 days ago of what would 
happen if this Bill were delayed. Have 
my warnings been justified or not? It 
is my belief that if you asked the great 
body of the Irish people they would say 
they would much rather the Bill had 
passed three weeks ago than that it 
should pass three weeks hence. The 
responsibility of it not passing seriously 
rests on certain Members of this House, 
and I think the time has come when it 
is a serious question indeed if Parlia- 
ment shall continue to share that re- 
sponsibility. 

The Caarrman of Commirrees in the 
Chair. [8.45 a.m. } 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he could 
not congratulate the Chief Secretary on 
his speech, and rather pitied the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had to succeed 
his Colleague. He made a sort of 
apology for the Home Secretary, because 
he knew that the discussion was carried 
on in a calm and temperate manner 
until the Home Secretary, for purposes 
of his own, interfered to excite passion. 
The Chief Secretary pointed to what 
had followed the Act of 1870 as showing 
the success of coercion; but if he had 
had time to refer he might quote pas- 
sage upon passage from the speeches of 
the Prime Minister that went to show 
that the decrease in crime was not due 
to the coercion but the remedial legisla- 
tion of 1870, and he said that in the 
debates on the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill over and over again. 
All through the discussion on the Bill 
the Irish Party had said it was a Bill 
that could be used against Constitutional 
agitation. When his hon. Friend, a 


Constitutional agitator, stated that, and 
that the Bill might be used against him, 
the House cheered, and the cheer of the 
sardonic Home Secretary was loudest in 
greeting the statement that the Bill 
might be used against Constitutional 
agitation, 


And that was what he feared 
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if the Bill came for administration into 
the hands of a Chief Secretary of im- 
perious temper and weak nerves—that 
it would be used against such agitators 
and not against the perpetrators of 
crime. Then the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion professed himself anxious for any 
measure that would respect the privi- 
leges of minorities; but would he take 
the same view when next the Procedure 
Rules were debated, or would he be 
anxious to adopt any measure interfering 
with any minority but the Conservative 
minority? He observed that a noble 
Lord opposite (Viscount Ebrington) 
claimed that the Bill had never been 
opposed by a majority of the Irish 
Members, and following on after the 
Home.Secretary any Parliamentary neo- 
phyte could whet his sword and gain a 
cheap applause by statements of this 
kind; but he could tell him it was not 
so. The Bill had always been opposed 
by a majority of Irish Members, and 
most of the clauses had been opposed 
by English Members on the Radical 
Benches. In some divisions indeed— 
and he said it with regret—there were 
more English than Irish Members in 
opposition. Out of 26 Amendments on 
the Paper five were withdrawn or ruled 
out of Order, and out of the 21 remain- 
ing seven were accepted by the Govern- 
ment. A third of the number was 
accepted, and in the face of that fact the 
Home Secretary had the audacity to 
declare that the Amendments were more 
irrelevant than on any previous occasion. 
The Home Secretary endeavoured to 
make light of the clause, but it was one 
of the most oppressive clauses in an un- 
precedently stringent Bill; and if any- 
thing could make it more oppressive and 
stringent, it was the action of the Go- 
vernment in refusing every Amendment 
that sought to protect the poor and make 
the rich contribute to the tax. It was 
asked that landlords should be subject 
to the tax and it was refused; then it 
was asked that the tax should be divided 
between tenant and landlord—it was 
refused; and then they pleaded for 
those who were placed in hopeless in- 
solvency, but all in vain, as if the Bill, 
while meant to spare the rich, should 
grind the poor and fine the miserable 
and starving. 

Mr. LEAMY denied that the Irish 
Members had been engaged in obstruct- 
ing the Bill, and regretted that the Go- 
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vernment had not accepted the limita- 
tions which had been proposed. Not 
only were important Constitutional prin- 
ciples involved in the Bill; but it would 
ruin many of the poor Irish tenants. 
He did not see why the whole blame 
should be thrown upon the Irish Repre- 
sentatives for the delay which had oc- 
curred in passing the Bill. In the early 
part of the proceedings in Committee, 
nearly as many English Members spoke 
as Irish. It was a Bill which abolished 
trial by jury ; it gave indiscriminate and 
arbitrary powers to the Lord Lieutenant ; 
it re-enacted the Alien Act; it contained 
provisions of an extravagant and extra- 
ordinary nature; and, while it was pre- 
tended to be put in operation in aid of 
the ordinary law, it entirely overturned 
and revolutionized it. The Irish Mem- 
bers would therefore be acting unfairly 
and dishonestly towards their consti- 
tuents if they did not endeavour to 
amend it; and with that view they 
offered the most strenuous opposition to 
the passing of the clause. 

Mr. HEALY said, he could imagine 
that a Gentleman like the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who was himself ani- 
mated with the best intentions towards 
Ireland, and who since he came into 
Office had exhibited a marked contrast 
to his Predecessor, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster)— 
he could understand that a Gentleman 
like the right hon. Gentleman should 
manifest a certain amount of impatience, 
because the Irish Members declined in 
all respects to trust the Government 
with the administration of this clause. 
The remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were founded on the assumption 
that every official of the Government 
was actuated by the same feelings as 
himself. No doubt, if that were really 
so, and the Lord Lieutenant and the 
entire Irish Executive were impressed 
with similar convictions, the hardships 
of which the Irish Members complained 
would not occur under this clause. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford entered upon Office accre- 
dited to the Irish people with all the 
marks of a sympathetic and benevolent 
mind, and with every kind of good in- 
tention; but, before many months had 
passed over, he stood revealed in his 
true character ; and what became of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s good intentions, 
and the character he had assumed of a 
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Secretary for Ireland, after being in- 
trusted with these powers for a few 
months, might become as hardened in 
the execution or carrying out of his 
functions as the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had attempted to fix on the Irish 
Members the blame for the murders 
which had just occurred. He (Mr, 
Healy) made no complaint of that, 
although it was a severe charge; but 
he would turn to the chief spokesman 
of the landlords in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment based their claim for the urgent 
passage of the Bill upon the argument 
that it would arrest such murders as that 
which had recently taken place near 
Longhrea; but he wished to see what it 
was that Zhe Dublin Orange Daily Express, 
the editor of which was the Irish Cor- 
respondent of Zhe Times, said upon that 
matter. These were the words of that 
writer, and they appeared only yester- 
day— 

“Will any rational man assert that such a 


murder as this would fall within the scope of the 
operation of the Act to any appreciable extent ?” 


That sentence alone was a complete con- 
demnation of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman—[Mr. Ecroyp: Will 
the hon. Member read the context which 
follows ?|—The writer went on to say— 
‘‘ Before a murderer can be tried, he must be 
caught; and of the hundreds of murderers now 
at large,” 
—([An hon. Memser: A gross exaggera- 
tion. |— Yes, it was a gross exaggeration, 
because there had not been 100 murders 
committed altogether within the last 
three or four years; but the writer con- 
tinued— 


‘‘ And of the hundreds of murderers now at 
large and plying their public trade throughout 
the country, for these ruffians go about in gangs, 
how many can we reasonably expect have been 
secured by the police?” 


He had now read the context, as the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) had 
requested him. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said the Bill would interfere with 
the operations of ‘‘ Captain Moonlight,” 
and that there were a number of persons 
who were in daily terror of ‘Captain 
Moonlight.” If that were really so, 
where were the police? So far as he 
could see, the police had no more prac- 
tical powers for the detection of ‘‘ Cap- 


tain Moonlight” than they had now, 
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They were now exercising all the powers 
they would get under the Bill in ad- 
vance. At the present moment, no Irish 

oliceman met a man upon a road at 
night and did not search him, in order to 
seeif he had anything of a dangerouscha- 
racter about him. It was said they were 
to trust to the Liberal Party; but it was 
not the Liberal Party with which they 
were dealing. They were dealing with 
the Liberal Party, plus the action of the 
force which the Tory Party brought to 
bear upon them. And that was the rea- 
son why they were inclined to distrust 
the statements made to them, although 
such statements were made in evident 
good faith. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government failed to carry 
out the clause as the Tory Party con- 
sidered it ought to be carried out, there 
would be Members of the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench getting up and drawing the 
most thrilling picture of the murders 
which had been committed, with harrow- 
ing details, and loud protestations against 
the inadequacy of the compensation 
awarded. He (Mr. Healy) had every 
reliance on the good intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland so far as he might be 
able to carry them out; but he would 
warn the right hon. Gentleman, in ad- 
vance, that his good intentions would be 
thwarted by the necessity he would find 
himself under of making concessions to 
the Tory Party. 

Mr. W- E. FORSTER: Many allu- 
sions have been made to me in the course 
of the debates upon this Bill ; but I have 
been very anxious that they should be 
as little prolonged as possible, and I 
have, therefore, not thought it necessary 
tomake a reply. I only rise now for 
the purpose of making a very few re- 
marks, in consequence of the remarks 
which have been made. I am quite con- 
tent to leave my connection with Ireland 
to the judgment of my country. I will 
only make one observation with regard 
to the Act of last year. It has been said 
that, in some respects, it has not been 
successful; but in one respect, at all 
events, it has been a great success, and 
that is, that it prevented the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) who has just spoken, from go- 
verning Ireland, And, while I wish to 
say as few remarks as possible, I feel 
bound to say that I am convinced the 
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time has come when the House must 
take decided steps to carry out its inten- 
tion of having this measure passed with 
as little delay as possible. By an over- 
whelming majority, the House has ex- 
pressed its agreement with the Govern- 
ment that this measure is necessary for 
the prevention of crime. The state of 
Ireland is, in some respects, worse than 
it has been for many years. It appears 
to me that there have been a fewer num- 
ber of outrages this month than there 
have been in some previous months; 
but as regards the worst cases of outrage, 
they have been far worse and far more 
numerous. ‘There have been more agra- 
rian murders in the month just come to 
an end than in any one month in any 
year since 1844. There has been no 
month in any year in which there has 
been anything approaching six agrarian 
murders. There have been other atro- 
cious outrages, such as bad cases of 
firing at individuals, and attempts to 
murder. There has also been a new 
kind of heinous offence, for the in- 
cendiary fires have not merely been 
directed to the destruction of property, 
but have been carried out with a cruel 
recklessness which, I think, must amount 
to an intention to burn people in their 
houses. Life is less safe in Ireland at 
this moment than it has been for many 
years. I am not going to argue now 
how far this Bill will prevent crime or 
not; but I believe that many of the 
provisions contained in it will have a 
very great effect. What I wish to call 
the attention of the House to is this 
fact—that, as I before observed, the 
Imperial Parliament is responsible for 
the government of Ireland. By an im- 
mense majority, Parliament has ex- 
pressed its conviction that this measure 
is necessary. It is, therefore, only con- 
sistent with that opinion that Parlia- 
ment must also believe that any delay 
in passing the measure must increase 
the danger to life and augment the 
number of murders. Therefore, inas- 
much as Parliament is responsible, it is 
now, I believe, its duty to see that the 
danger should be minimized as much as 
possible; and I trust the Government 
will carry out their intention of appeal- 
ing to this House to support them in 
securing that the measure which they 
consider necessary for the preservation 
of life shall be passed with as little delay 
as possible. 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had com- 
pressed the whole history of Ireland into 
one single sentence when he said that, 
but for his Coercion Bill of last year 
and his police, the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and those 
who acted with him would have governed 
Ireland. They had there the whole his- 
tory of Ireland summed up. It was 
always owing to some Coercion Bill, and 
to the police of some unwelcome Govern- 
ment, that Ireland was kept from being 
governed by the people she would her- 
self select, and the system she desired 
to have. The right hon. Gentleman told 
the whole story of Irish rule in that 
unlucky sentence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that he committed 
his whole career to the judgment of his 
country. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) also 
left it to the judgment of the country. 
It showed how Ireland had been go- 
verned by Coercion Bills. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that crime had in- 
creased under the Coercion Bill of last 
year and under similar measures of re- 
pression. The Irish Representatives were 
very well acquainted with that fact. That 
had always been their case. They had 
always said that measures like this and 
a system like this must endanger life, 
and must increase crime, and every year 
added fresh evidence to the truth of 
that assertion. They had now reached 
the 54th Coercion Bill which had been 
brought in for Ireland since the Act of 
Union, and the same appeal was made 
to them to be quick in passing it, and 
not to linger in making it law, or crime 
and outrage would increase in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the House spoke of the crimes 
actually going on at this moment, and 
the necessity of doing something by 
special provisions to prevent it. The 
other day the Irish Members were ac- 
cused by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department of aiding and abet- 
ting in crime by delaying the passing of 
the Bill, while, in the glare of the open 
sun, men were being murdered in Ire- 
land. If that were true, what would be 
the use of their sunset and sunrise pro- 
visions? He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 


ridiculed the explosion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to which the 
Committee had been a witness, and re- 
marked that there was a great deal of 
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artificial passion in the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statement. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is not 
speaking upon the clause at all. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was answering speeches which had been 
made in the course of the debate that 
morning. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The discussion 
has now gone on for some time in that 
direction, and it is altogether drifting 
away from the clause. I must now ask 
that the Question before the Committee 
shall be followed. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was not afraid of declaring that the 
Irish Members were not offering any 
factious opposition to the clause. But 
they felt themselves called upon, by a 
sense of duty, to oppose that clause of 
the Bill, and, in performing that duty, 
to quote the words of Lord Beaconsfield, 
they were not to be deterred by the 
menaces of the ‘‘ Bravo” of the Treasury 
Bench. [‘‘Oh!” and cries of ‘‘ Name!’’] 

Mr. REDMOND remarked, that a 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was always an interesting event. 
The right hon. Gentleman could speak 
with some authority upon Coercion Acts, 
and with special authority upon the pro- 
visions of this Bill; because, if he (Mr. 
Redmond) were not labouring under a 
mistake, this was substantially the Bill 
which, if he had been permitted by cir- 
cumstances to remain in Office, the right 
hon. Gentleman would himself have pro- 
posed as the alternative which he men- 
tioned to the House on a recent occasion. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and ‘* Question !”’] 
He was quite in Order, and he regretted 
to see that hon. Members sitting on the 
Treasury Bench were prompting the 
Chairman to declare that he was out of 
Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There has been 
no prompting from the Treasury Bench 
on the subject of the hon. Member's 
speech at all. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was glad 
to hear that. He was not surprised to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was willing, and even eager, 
to support a clause like the present, be- 
cause the provisions it contained were 
very much akin to those which he would 
himself have proposed if he had been 
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permitted to remain in Office. He (Mr. 
Redmond) quite concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) in the remarks 
his hon. Friend had made in reference 
to the ‘‘explosion”’ of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
charge of Obstruction levelled against 
the Irish Members, in reference to their 
dealings with this clause, was one which 
had often been brought against them ; 
but it was a charge which he regarded 
without the slightest uneasiness. During 
the whole of last night the same charge 
had been made, so that it was not one 
with which they were unfamiliar; and 
if the Committee imagined that by pre- 
ferring a charge of Obstruction against 
the Irish Members they would induce 
him and his Friends from deviating by 
one hair’s breadth from the course they 
had marked out for themselves, they 
were very much mistaken. [Cries of 
“Question!”] The Irish Members felt 
it their duty to persevere with their 
opposition to the clause, and with every 
Amendment proposed to it; and the 
Committee were greatly mistaken if they 
believed the Irish Members were going 
to be put down. They had only one 
consideration before them, and they be- 
lieved it to be their duty, to the country 
and to those who had sent them there 
to represent them to follow it up. He 
regretted the speech which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He had 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
utterances with the greatest anxiety 

Mr. BIDDULPH: I rise to Order. 
I wish to ask you, Sir, and to ask the 
Committee, if it is not time that this 
miserable farce should be put a stop to? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: [have been pain- 
fully impressed, for some time past, with 
the manner in which the Business of this 
Committee has been conducted. The 
Bill has been in Committee now for 23 
days, and it has been engaged upon this 
particular clause for 19 hours. A limited 
number of Members have systematically 
frustrated the progress of Business by 
moving a mass of Amendments, some 
of which are practical and fair, but by 
far the greater number of which are 
only intended to raise, by new forms, 
questions which have already been de- 
cided by large majorities of the Com- 
mittee. These Amendments have been 
made the occasion for the needless repe- 
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tition of irrelevant and endless argu- 
ments, and, in my opinion, have been 
deliberately planned in order to waste 
time. I now think the time has arrived 
when, if the Committee is to carry out 
rationally and fairly the duty intrusted 
to it, it must protect itself by the Rules of 
the House intended to meet cases of de- 
liberate Obstruction. I must express the 
sense of the Chair that deliberate and 
planned Obstruction has existed in the 
Committee, and I may soon have to in- 
dicate to the Committee the names of 
the Members who, in my opinion, are 
engaged in systematically pursuing it. 

Mr. REDMOND: I have listened 
with the greatest equanimity, Mr. Play- 
fair, to the statement you have just 
made, because I feel that not one sen- 
tence of it refers to me in the slightest 
degree. You have heard every single 
remark that I have made, and I appeal 
to you whether I have wasted the time 
of the Committee? I will, therefore, 
pass by the statement you have just 
made to the Committee with the single 
remark—T[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not discuss the opinion of the 
Chair. The clause is the only thing be- 
fore the Committee at the present mo- 
ment. 

Mr. REDMOND: As I understand, 
Sir, your interference in the middle of 
my remarks—| Cries of ‘‘Order!” and 
‘‘ Name!’ ]—I assure you, Sir, that I 
have no desire whatever to overstep the 
Rules of the Committee, and I am pre- 
pared to bow at once to any decision you 
may give from the Chair. But I must 
protest against the interruption which 
cuts a sentence in two, before it is pos- 
sible for you to know what I was about 
to say. I will, however, pass from the 
remarkable statement you have made, 
and will pursue the argument I was 
about to address to the Committee, and 
which I understood you to think was 
entirely relevant to the clause, because 
you did not interfere to call me to Order. 
[ Interruptions. | Hon. Members opposite 
seem to be ofa different opinion. I have, 
at least, a right to reply to the arguments 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Their arguments have had 
no weight with me. They can have no 
weight with theIrish Members—[ Cries of 
‘‘Name!”] Hon. Members opposite—— 

Mr. BIDDULPH : I rise to Order. 


[ Twenty-second Night. | 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the time 
has come when it is absolutely necessary 
to stop the persistent and wilful Ob- 
struction of the Business of the Com- 
mittee that has been going on. I 
severally Name to the Committee as 
having been engaged in this process of 
Obstruction, the following Members :— 
Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. Commins, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, Mr. 
Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O’Don- 
nell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 
Sullivan. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: That statement 
is an infamy. [ Cries of ‘‘Name!”] I 
have been absent all the night, and I 
have been foully Named as guilty of 
Obstruction. You sin, Sir, against all 
the traditions of your Office. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That particular 
statement I will report specially to the 
House; but, in the meantime, I seve- 
rally Name the Members I have men- 
tioned as having been guilty of sys- 
tematic Obstruction. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I beg to move, 
Sir, in accordance with your announce- 
ment 

Mr. MARUM: Mr. Playfair, I rise 
to Order. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I beg to move, Sir, 
in accordance with the announcement 
you have just made, that Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Red- 
mond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan be 
severally suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of this 
day’s Sitting. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question I 
have to put is, ‘‘ That Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin M ‘Carthy, 
Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan be severally sus- 
pended from the service of the House dur- 
ing the remainder of this day’s Sitting.”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN declared that the 
‘ Ayes have it ;”” and, that decision being 
challenged, Strangers were directed to 
withdraw. 

- Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (speaking 
seated and covered) said: On a point of 
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Order, Sir—I wish to know whether this 
vote will affect the Sitting of the Com- 
mittee only, or the Sitting of the Whole 
House ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The Motion must 
first be made in Committee, and then in 
the Whole House. 


Question again put. 
Tot CHAIRMAN: What hon. Mem- 
bers are desired to tell for the Noes ? 


Several hon. Members: Mr. Richard 
Power and Mr. Redmond. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The Tellers must 
be Members who have not been Named. 
I again ask what hon. Members are de- 
sired to tell for the Noes ? 

Mr. CALLAN (speaking seated and 
covered): Under what Rule of the 
House do you give that decision? [Criss 
of “Oh!” 

Mr. HEALY: The Rules of the 
House are done for. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
bers who have challenged my decision 
on behalf of the Noes are not prepared 
to name Tellers, I must declare that the 
Ayes have it. 


Colonel Noxtan and Mr. Synan were 
then named to be Tellers for the Noes. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 126; 
Noes 27; Majority 99. — (Div. List, 
No. 212.) [9.40 a.m. 


Whereupon the CHarrman left the 
Chair in order to report the said Resolu- 
tion to the House. 


Mr. Speaker having resumed the 
Chair— 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR: I have to 
report to you, Sir, as having abused the 
Rules of the House by being guilty, in 
my opinion, of persistent and wilful Ob- 
struction of the Business of the Com- 
mittee, and as having been Named by 
me to the Committee accordingly, Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, Mr. 
Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O’Don- 
nell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 
Sullivan. The Committee thereupon 
voted that the Members Named be se- 
verally suspended from the service of 
the House for the remainder of this 
day’s Sitting, and the Sitting of the 
Committee has been suspended in order 
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that this Resolution should be reported 
to the House. 

Sir JOHN HAY (speaking seated and 
covered): Mr. Speaker, before you put 
the Question, I desire to say that I have 
been twelve and a-half hours in the 
House, and, as far as I am aware, Mr. 
Marum and Mr. Callan ought not to be 
included in the vote. 

Mr. GRAY (speaking seated and 
covered): Some of the hon. Members 
who have been Named were not in the 
House at all. 

Mr. HEALY: I am glad that I am 
in it, anyhow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The following Mem- 
bers having been reported to the House 
as having abused the Rules of the House 
by being guilty of persistent and wilful 
Obstruction of the Business of the Com- 
mittee—namely, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, 
Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Leamy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy,Mr.Marum, 
Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard 
Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. Sullivan, the Question I have to 
put is, That the Members I have Named 
be severally suspended from the service 
of the House during the remainder of 
the Sitting. As many as are of that 
opinion say ‘‘ Aye,”’ and the contrary 
say ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. BIGGAR: Mr. Speaker! Mr. 
Speaker—[{ Mr. Hearty: Go it, Biggar. ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the Ayes 
have it. 


The decision of Mr. SprEaker having 
been challenged, 


Mr. BIGGAR (speaking seated and 
covered): As a matter of Order, Mr. 
Speaker, should not the Chairman of 
Committees have given some reason or 
evidence on which to ground his Report 
for the suspension of the hon. Members 
who have been Named? I can state as 
a fact that I was not in the House last 
night from 12 o’clock until 9 o’clock 
this morning. I can also state that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) is not present, and that he 
has not been in the House since shortly 
after 12 o’clock last night. I appeal to 


you, Sir, whether the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should not have given some tan- 
gible reason for suspending us? 

Mr. CALLAN (speaking seated and 
covered): I think it is due to myself to 
say that while Mr. Playfair was in the 
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Chair I did not open my lips upon this 
clause during the sitting of the Com- 
mittee; and, therefore, when he states 
that, of his own knowledge, I have been 
guilty of wilful and systematic Obstruc- 
tion, he states that of which he can have 
no knowledge, and that which is an utter 
falsehood. 
, Mr. SPEAKER again put the Ques- 
ion. 

Mr. CALLAN: Should not the names 
be put severally? [ Cries of ‘‘Severally, 
severally!” from Members from Ireland. | 


The House divided :—Ayes 125 ; 
Noes 29: Majority 96.— (Div. List, 
No. 213.) [9.50 a.m. 


Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of 
the Order of the House, it is now my 
duty to call upon Mr. Biggar to with- 
draw. 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to comply with 
the direction of Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HEALY: Let us withdraw in a 
body. 

The Members whose names were in- 
cluded in the Resolution rose in a body 
and left the House; Mr. CaLuan, when 
he had reached the Bar, turning and 
exclaiming —‘‘I have been suspended 
upon a false Report made to you, Sir, 
by a salaried Official of an unprincipled 
Government.” 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I have 
now to Report to the House that Mr. 
O’Donnell, the Member for Dungarvan, 
sitting in his place, has insulted the 
Chair. He said that the action taken 
by it was ‘‘ an infamy.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proceedings of 
the Committee having been interrupted 
by disorder, the House has taken action 
in the matter by the suspension of the 
Members who have now withdrawn. The 
Chairman of Committees hasfurthermade 
a Report, which the House has now 
heard, in regard to the conduct of Mr. 
O’Donnell, the Member for Dungarvan. 
It is for the House to determine what 
course should be taken in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. SHEIL: I rise to Order. I 
wish to point out, as a matter of Order, 
that the words of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) were not 
taken down, and that no Motion was 
made that they should be taken down. 
Under these circumstances, is the House 
entitled to take notice of them ? 


| Zwenty-second Night. | 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Chairman of 
Committees, in pursuance of his duty, 
has made a distinct Report to the House, 
and on that Report the House can pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : On the point of 
Order, Mr. Speaker, may I ask you, 
Sir, if the Chairman of Committees was 
in Order in suspending the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) in his 
absence, and having regard to the fact 
that he had not been in the House since 
12 o’clock last night ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has risen to a point of Order which does 
not arise in the matter now before the 
House. If the hon. Member considers 
that the Chairman of Committees has 
exceeded his duty, it is open for him to 
submit a Motion to the House in the 
ordinary way, by Notice ; but he cannot 
introduce it into the present debate. 

Mr. A. GREY stated, that just before 
the last division was taken, the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) crossed 
the floor of the House to him and said— 
“If you support this Motion, you will 
be voting for a falsehood.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to make a complaint of that 
matter, it will be open for him to do so 
on a future occasion; but the Question 
now before the House is as to the con- 
duct of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell). 

Mr. CHILDERS: You, Sir, have just 
received from the Chairman of Commit- 
tees a Report of certain words used by 
a Member of this House, who is one of 
those whose absence from the service of 
the House during the present Sitting the 
House has already voted. It is, I need 
not say, with great hesitation and doubt 
that I rise to make a Motion upon the 
subject. There are reasons which will 
occur to any hon. Member why I should 
rise with some doubt; but I think there 
can be no question that, that Report 
having been made and recorded, as it 
will be, on our Journals, we should have 
until Monday to consider what course to 
pursue. As I think I have the general 
feeling of the House in favour of that 
view, I will move whatever Motion, Sir, 
in your opinion, would be proper to 
carry out that wish, so that we may have 
until Monday to consider what course 
shall be taken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he pro- 
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poses to consider this matter on Monday, 
he can move that the conduct of Mr, 
O’Donnell be taken into consideration on 
Monday next. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; I think 
that is the right Motion, and I will now 
move it. I hope by that day we shall 
be more able to deal with the subject 
satisfactorily than we could at present. 

Six STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
will second it, as I think the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman is clearly a 
right proposition, not only because I 
believe it to be entirely in conformity 
with precedent—I believe whenever an 
hon. Member’s conduct is impugned a 
day should be fixed for considering it— 
but also because it is necessary for the 
purposes of justice that the hon. Mem- 
ber should be in his place, and be ina 
position to offer any explanation or make 
any statement he may think right. Of 
course, as the hon. Member has been 
suspended to-day, he cannot do that now, 
and we should only be doing a right 
and fair thing to let the matter stand 
over to the next meeting of the House, 
on Monday. We ought not now to 
prolong what might turn out to be an 
inconvenient and painful discussion ; 
therefore, I think we should adopt the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the conduct of Mr. O’ Donnell be 
taken into consideration upon Monday 
next.” —( Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had informed the 
House that he rose with doubt and mis- 
giving, and confessed that he did not 
know what was the proper course to 
pursue. That, however, was not to be 
wondered at, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to ask the 
assistance of the Speaker to formulate a 
Motion for him. It was unprecedented 
for an hon. Member to get up and un- 
dertake the duty of the Leader of the 
House for the time being in a matter of 
this kind, and then to have to admit that 
he did not know what course to pursue. 
The right hon. Gentleman had proposed 
that the House should discuss this mat- 
ter on a future occasion, and the pro- 
posal was seconded by the right hon. 
Baronet the Leader of the Conservative 
Party. In his (Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s) 
opinion, that was not a proper course. 
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Hon. Members who were then in the 
House were the best qualified to judge 
of the transaction which they had re- 
cently witnessed, and Members who 
might be present on Monday would not 
be in so good a position to form a judg- 
ment on the matter as those then present. 
It had always been a principle of the 
House that questions concerning Pro- 
cedure, Privilege, and the dignity of the 
House should be treated as matters of 
Privilege and dealt with immediately. 
Some time ago, when he (Mr. Arthur 
0’Connor) had ventured to bring before 
the House a question of that kind with 
regard to a certain publication, and 
when he proposed that it should be taken 
on the following Monday, as was pro- 
posed in this case by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Speaker had decided 
that Privilege must be dealt with at 
once, and he could not see why the 
present proceeding should be considered 
in Order if his proposal to deal with his 
point some months ago was out of Order. 
The right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Conservative Party had said it would 
be only fair to the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan that he should be in his place 
to reply to anything alleged against him ; 
but there was no difficulty about that, 
for it was quite open to the House to 
vote that the hon. Member be heard 
now at the Bar, or in his place, as they 
might think fit. By its action at that 
moment, however, the House, upon the 
confession of the Secretary of State for 
War, had shown that it was scarcely in 
a frame of mind to deal fairly with this 
question. The Colleagues and country- 
men of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
could not carry on the discussion which 
had been interrupted as they wished, 
and he, therefore, thought it would be 
well for the House to now adjourn. If 
they were to postpone the consideration 
of a question of Privilege until Monday, 
they should also adjourn all other Busi- 
ness to the same time. He therefore 
moved that the House do now adjourn. 
Mr. GRAY, in seconding the Motion, 
thought the proposition of the hon. 
Member for King’s County (Mr. Arthur 
0’Connor), if adopted, was the only way 
in which the matter could now be treated 
with justice to the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell). The House 
was in a peculiar position with regard 
to the Report of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, for it had no official cognizance 
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of the words said to have been used by 
the hon. Member, for they were not 
taken down at the time. The Chair- 
man of Committees had, as a matter of 
fact, exercised his discretion and selected 
a single word upon which to found his 
Report; but he had not reported the 
precise terms or sentences used by the 
hon. Member. He (Mr. Gray) was not 
prepared to say whether that course was 
unprecedented or not; but if it was not 
without precedent, he hoped it would 
not be a precedent frequently followed, 
because it deviated very materially from 
the lines of justice and fair play. The 
word ‘‘infamy”’ might, taken in some 
connections, be very disgraceful, but 
taken in another connection it might 
have a totally different application. It 
might then be an honest expression of 
opinion and a truth, and might be 
worthy the approval, and not of the 
censure, of honest men. There were 
two courses for the House to pursue, 
either of which might be taken if it de- 
sired to act fairly ; one, that hon. Mem- 
bers now present, who heard the ex- 
pressions of the hon. Member, and who 
knew the facts which drew forth that 
expression, and the entire context, should 
now deal with the subject; the other, 
that the entire Business of the House 
should be adjourned. Ifthe House was 
ina temper at that moment to calmly 
judge of the guilt or innocence of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, clearly 
then was the time to act upon the matter, 
because there was no precise record of 
the language, and the terms used might 
escape from the memory of those who 
heard them by Monday, while those who 
did not hear them would have no know- 
ledge of them except from the Chair- 
man’s Report. If the House was not in 
a frame of mind to properly and fairly 
consider that matter, it could hardly pass 
to the consideration of the much more 
important Business before the House. 
He could not see any difficulty as to the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan having 
been suspended, because it was open to 
anyone to move that he should be, at 
least, heard at the Bar, and he (Mr. 
Gray) had no apprehension that the 
hon. Member would not be able to justify 
his language and to show provocation. 
He was, however, not concerned in 
making a vindication for the hon. Mem- 
ber; but he warmly supported the Mo- 
tion that the House should adjourn, not 
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merely because of the question reported 
by the Chairman, but also because there 
was a great deal of important Business 
in which those hon. Members who had 
been suspended were deeply interested. 
To continue the Sitting now would still 
further aggravate the feelings which the 
proceedings recently witnessed would 
create in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Hr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr.CHILDERS explained, that when 
he asked the Speaker to indicate certain 
words for the Motion he wished to pro- 
pose, he had no doubt at all with refer- 
ence to the Motion, for he was quite 
prepared to make a definite proposal ; 
but the case was entirely unprecedented, 
inasmuch as that a Report had been 
made by the Chairman of Committees 
to the Speaker of words used by a Mem- 
ber who had been suspended, and it was 
important that he should not, on the 
spur of the moment, formulate a Motion 
which might not be exactly in accordance 
with the customs of the House. With 
regard to the question of adjournment, 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Gray) 
had asked why the House could not at 
once deal with the matter in the pre- 
sence of all those who had heard what 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan had 
said? If that were so, that would be 
an excellent reason against the adjourn- 
ment; and with regard to the general 
proceedings of the House, he hoped the 
House would not agree to the Motion. 
Having passed this Resolution, which 
would enable the hon. Member to make 
his explanation on Monday, the House 
might now proceed with the Bill, and 
he, therefore, resisted the Motion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the 
Motion, believing that there was a 
sufficient reason for the adjournment, 
in the fact that 16 Members had been 
suspended. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House is the conduct of Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he would 
most respectfully submit that the Ques- 
tion before the House was that of ad- 
-journment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Main Question 
is the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell, and 
upon that a Motion to adjourn has been 
made; but the hon. Gentleman is not 


Mr. Gray 
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entitled to refer to the suspension of the 
Members. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he would not 
proceed with that point; but he thought 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had very strong ground for 
objecting to suspension. The hon. Mem- 
ber had left at 12 o’clock, and, therefore, 
between that time and his suspension, 
he had no opportunity of addressing the 
House. That, he thought, ought to be 
sufficient ground for protesting against 
his suspension. He also thought the 
Chairman was wrong in suspending the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
who also had not been present in the 
House all the night, not even being in 
it when he was suspended, and that was 
an additional reason for adjournment. 
He should have no objection to the Bill 
being debated the whole day ; but, con- 
sidering that a serious charge had been 
made against the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, the House ought now to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. O’KELLY felt that the House 
was not in a judicial frame of mind for 
proceeding with the Bill, having in view 
the painful scenes through which the 
House had just passed. The Business of 
the House could not be properly carried 
on while a large number of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people were absent 
forcibly. 

Mr. BYRNE also supported the Mo- 
tion for adjournment, observing that if 
the Business was proceeded with the hon. 
Members who were suspended ought to 
be present. Any hon. Member not hav- 
ing been present during the proceedings 
of the House for some hours might, on 
the spur of the moment, use very strong 
language at finding himself suspended. 
He believed the House was sufficiently 
just not to censure a Member for an 
offence of which he was not guilty, and, 
until he was proved guilty, he was en- 
titled to fair play. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
(Mr. Byrne) is bound to confine himself 
to the Question before the House, which 
is the conduct of Mr. O’ Donnell. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he did not wish to 
travel outside the proper question ; but 
he thought it would be better if the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was allowed to 
come to the Bar and explain his words, 
and set himself right with the House. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was afraid that 
opinions and feelings would be expressed 
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in Ireland upon the unprecedented posi- 
tion in which the House had been placed 
which would go far to disturb peace and 
order. He thought the Motion for ad- 
journment was only a fair one, because 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan ought 
to have an opportunity of defending and 
explaining his position and his language. 
An adjournment was desirable in order 
that hon. Members might have time to 
consider Amendments, and the singular 
position in which they were placed, so 
that they might return to the considera- 
tion of this important subject with calm 
judgment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan) is bound to 
confine himself to the Question before 
the House, which is the conduct of Mr. 
0’Donnell. 

Mr. SYNAN observed that the Secre- 
tary of State for War treated this matter 
as if nothing had happened, in order to 
dispose, as speedily as possible, of the 
remaining clauses of the Bill. What 
effect would those words have in Ire- 
land? Would it not be said that the 
Members had been suspended in order 
to hasten the Bill through the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Limerick is not permitted to discuss 
the Bill. The House is now considering 
a point of disorder, and the point im- 
mediately before the House is, ‘‘ That 
the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell be taken 
into consideration on Monday next.” 
Upon that a Motion to adjourn the 
House has been made, and the hon. 
Member is not entitled to discuss any 
point upon that Motion, except the con- 
duct of Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. SYNAN asked whether he was 
not at liberty to give his reasons for sup- 
porting the Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is bound to confine himself to the con- 
duct of Mr. O’Donnell, although a Mo- 
tion for adjournment is raised upon that 
Question, and he is bound to confine 
himself to that Question in any observa- 
tions he may have to make. 

Mr. SYNAN appealed to the Prime 
Minister to state whether he (Mr. Synan) 
could either support or oppose the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no diffi- 
culty whatever in answering the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Limerick. I 
think that reason and policy support the 
Rule which has been laid down; and 
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there could be no adequate discussion, 
even if it were in Order at this moment, 
under circumstances such as those which 
took place before I entered the House. 
The present Motion is, ‘‘ That the con- 
duct of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
be considered on Monday.” It is im- 
possible, I think, to conceive a more 
just, and orderly, and prudent proceed- 
ing than to adjourn the consideration of 
that question until a time when we shall 
have an opportunity of considering the 
case fully in our minds. The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Synan) is disposed to 
support the Motion for adjournment, but 
not as against the previous Motion, for 
he expressly says he regards that as rea- 
sonable and fair. If it be reasonable 
and fair, the proper course is to allow 
the Motion to pass. We shall have an 
opportunity of considering the case fully 
before we are required to deal with it 
formally in debate on Monday. I con- 
sider that the Rule of Debate, that on 
a Motion for the adjournment of the 
House arising under such circumstances 
as these, no subject shall be discussed 
except that which arises out of the Main 
Question on which the Motion is made, 
is a reasonable and excellent one. With 
regard to the adjournment, on its merits 
I cannot conceal from myself there is no 
doubt that, if it were not in the direction 
of reason and order, it could not be ac- 
cepted. I must point out to the hon. 
Member for Limerick, and any of those 
who agree with him, that considering 
our liberty of debate is at present strictly 
confined by Rules of the House, in refer- 
ence to a matter in which I believe the 
hon. Member agrees that the subject- 
matter is reasonable, the better course 
will be, that when the Motion for the 
adjournment of the question relating to 
the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell has been 
agreed to, we should go on with the con- 
sideration of the clauses of this Bill in 
Committee and dispose of it. 

Mr. LALOR thought the Government 
would see the great necessity of ad- 
journing. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is the 
conduct of Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. LALOR said, he did not intend 
to justify the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell, 
but the hon. Member had not been in 
the House since 12 o’clock, and there- 
fore had not opened his lips at the time 
of suspension. That was not the first 
time Mr. O’ Donnell had been suspended 
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wrongfully and the House had to re-in- 
state him. As he could not enter into 
the whole facts of the case with refer- 
ence to other Members, he hoped the 
Government would see the necessity of 
consenting to the adjournment, as the 
House was not at present in a temper to 
discuss the matter calmly. What would 
the Irish people think of the suspension 
of 16 Members? 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 14; 
Noes 156: Majority 142.— (Div. List, 
No. 214.) [10.40 a.m. 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to 
know if he would be in Order in giving 
Notice of a Motion, which he would 
move on Monday, with reference to this 
proceeding? He understood that, ona 
Report of the Chairman of Committees, 
16 Members had been suspended, and 
that several of them were not in the 
House during the proceedings. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the Question before the House is, 
‘‘That the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell 
be taken into consideration on Monday 
next.”” Any observations by the hon. 
Member must be confined strictly to that 

oint. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
no desire to give even an appearance of 
disobeying the Speaker, and he only 
wished to ask permission to give Notice 
that he would move a Vote of Censure 
upon the Chairman of Committees. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
‘‘That the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell be 
taken into consideration on Monday 
next.” 

Mr. SHEIL rose to Order, and men- 
tioned that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had used the 
language complained of after his suspen- 
sion from the service of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question will 
be taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 

Mr. SHEIL said, his point was that 
Mr. O’Donnell was no longer a Member 
of the House. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That the conduct of Mr. 


O’Donneli be taken into consideration 
upon Monday next. 


Mr. Talor 
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The Entry on the Votes is as fol- 
lows :— 

The Chairman having called the attention of 
the Committee to the evidence of the long con- 
tinued and increasing obstruction to the busi- 
ness of the Committee, which, after twenty- 
three days’ sittings, had culminated in the dis. 
cussions upon the present Clause, said the time 
had now arrived when he was persuaded that 
the Committee, having full knowledge of these 
proceedings, would support him if he proceeded 
to Name the Members who had taken the most 
prominent part, in persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the business of the Committee. 


And the Chairman thereupon proceeded to 
Name severally :— 

Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. Sullivan, for having abused the Rules of 
the House by persistent and wilful obstruction 
of the business of the Committee :— 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That Mr, 
Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan be 
severally suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s sit- 
ting: ”’—(Mr. Secretary Childers :)—The Com. 
mittee divided ; Ayes 126, Noes 27. 

Whereupon the Chairman left the Chair in 
order to report the said Resolution to the House. 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. 
Playfair reported to Mr. Speaker that Mr. 
Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan 
had been severally Named by him to the Com- 
mittee for having abused the Rules of the House 
by persistent and wilful obstruction of the busi- 
ness of the Committee, and that the Committee 
had resolved that Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, Dr. 
Commins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Par- 
nell, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan be severally suspended 
from the service of the House for the remainder 
of this day’s sitting. 

Mr. Speaker thereupon forthwith put the 
Question to the House, ‘‘ That Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
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Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, 
Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O'Donnell, 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan be severally sus- 
pended from the service of the House during 
the remainder of this day’s sitting: ’’—The 
House divided ; Ayes 125, Noes 29. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Callan, Dr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Leamy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Marum, 
Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan to withdraw, and 
they withdrew accordingly. 

Mr. Playfair then reported to Mr. Speaker 
that Mr. O’Donnell, the Member for Dungarvan» 
sitting in his place, had insulted the Chairman, 
saying that the action taken by him was an 
infamy. 

Mr. Speaker thereupon addressed the House, 
and stated that it was his duty, in consequence 
of the Chairman’s report, to submit the conduct 
of Mr. O’Donnell to the judgment of the 
House :— 

Motion made, and Question ‘‘ That the con- 
duct of Mr. O’Donnell, be taken into considera- 
tion upon Monday next:’’ — (Mr. Secretary 
Childers :)— 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, 
“That this House do now adjourn:”—(Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor :)—The House divided; Ayes 
14, Noes 156. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell 
be taken into consideration upon Monday next. 


Then the House again resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Bill. 


[10.55 a.m. 


The CuatrmMan of CoMMITTEEs in the 
Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause (17), as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. GRAY moved that Progress be 
reported, believing that the circum- 
stances justified a Motion of that cha- 
racter. The House had been sitting 


since 2 o’clock on the previous day, and 
the Irish Members had remained up all 
night to discuss a Bill in which they 
were deeply interested. They had not 
moved a single Motion of this character, 
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lest they should be accused of obstruct- 
ing the Business ; but the circumstances 
which had happened justified the Motion. 
Many of the Members who had been 
suspended took no part in the proceed- 
ings in Committee. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow cannot discuss the suspen- 
sion of hon. Members on this Motion. 

Mr. GRAY repeated that 16 Members 
who were deeply interested in the Bill 
had been suspended, and he thought 
that was a sufficient reason to induce 
the House, if it desired that the Irish 
people should consider that their in- 
terests had received fair play, to consent 
to this adjournment. He thought the 
proceedings had been most unjust and 
impolitic, and that they would not tend 
to allay popular discontent in Ireland. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
The hon. Member for Carlow must 
simply discuss the Motion for Progress ; 
he cannot discuss the suspension of 
Members. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would not discuss 
that matter; but seeing that the Com- 
mittee had been discussing the Bill since 
2 o'clock yesterday, with the exception 
of an interval of two hours, and that a 
considerable number of Amendments 
had been accepted by the Government, 
or otherwise disposed of, there was 
abundant reason why Progress should 
be reported. To continue the Sitting 
would not tend to the pacification of 
Ireland; but it would tend to facilitate 
the progress of this Bill through the 
House if the Government would consent 
to act in a reasonable manner, instead of 
adopting a high-handed course. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gray) is 
thoroughly out of Order, and I must 
ask him to confine himself to the point 
before the Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Will 
you kindly inform me in what respect 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
has offended ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
If the hon. Member for Carlow wishes 
to discuss the postponement of this par- 
ticular clause, he is at liberty to do so. 

Mr. GRAY said, he confessed to a 
more than ordinary amount of stupidity 
this morning ; but he had the strongest 
desire to adhere to any ruling which the 
Chairman might lay down, whether it 
commended itself to his judgment or not, 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Carlow desires 
to know what I call him to Order for, it 
is this. He implies that there was a pre- 
arranged concert to bring about the pre- 
sent state of things. There was nosuch 
pre-arranged concert, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman was discussing the suspension 
indirectly. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would only appeal 
to the Government not to pass this Bill 
by dint of their majority; but to show 
a little fair play to the Irish Members, 
who were so much interested. They 
would do far more to ‘strengthen their 
position by that means than they could 
possibly do by merely using the brute 
force of a majority, which could not 
command any sort of respect from men 
of fair-dealing and honest intentions. 
He moved that the Chairman be directed 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(dHr. 
Gray.) 


Mr. DODSON: The Government are 
not prepared to assent to that Motion. 
They hope the Committee will address 
itself to the clauses of the Bill, and pro- 
ceed with it in a business-like fashion. 
It has been used as an argument that 
certain hon. Members have been sus- 
pended, and, therefore, the Sitting should 
not be continued, but Progress should 
be reported. I would only point out 
that those hon. Members have been sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the Sitting of the House, and if 
the House should now be prepared to 
terminate its Sitting it would be stulti- 
fying itself. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he did not know 
what were the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Dodson’s) ideas of “‘ a business-like 
fashion ;’’ but they seemed to consist 
solely of a desire for expedition. He 
(Mr. Synan) did not know whether it 
was to be considered business-like that 
a number of Members should be taken 
by surprise, and the Bill rushed through 
Committee there and then. The expul- 
sion of those Members had certainly 
filled him with surprise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, Order! I 
must point out that the Question before 
the Committee, and the only question 
that can now be discussed, is that Pro- 
gress be reported on this particular 
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clause. I cannot allow any reference to 
be made, or any discussion to be taken, 
upon the suspension of Members. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he wished to re- 
mind the Chairman that the Rules of 
that House were to be applied with in- 
difference to every Member of the House. 
The Chairman had allowed the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Dodson) 
to refer to the suspension of Members. 
On what principle was he (Mr. Synan) 
to be refused permission to answer 
him ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentieman (Mr. Dodson), in one single 
sentence, referred to an argument which 
has been repeatedly brought forward, 
and which is out of Order. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Synan), in discussing 
that question, is perfectly out of Order. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that he also had 
only referred to it in a single sentence. 
This was not the way in which the Busi- 
ness of the country should be carried on. 
He supported the Motion for Progress 
in order to give a chance for a proper 
discussion of the clause, which could not 
possibly be had while 15 or 16 Mem- 
bers whose presence was necessary were 
absent. He wanted to know why the 
Head of the Government was not there 
to argue the matter? If that were 
English or Scotch Business, the Motion 
for Progress would not be resisted; it 
was only resisted because it was Irish 
Business. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
they had very good reason for reporting 
Progress, for the House had decided to 
postpone the consideration of the case 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell), in order that it might 
have time to consider the situation. 
That was precisely the consideration 
which weighed with the Irish Members 
—they wished to have time to consider 
their position, which hon. Members, on 
whichever side they sat, would admit to 
be one of considerable difficulty. The 
Constitutional rights of a number of the 
Irish constituencies had been suspended, 
and it was the duty of those Irish Mem- 
bers who remained in the House to do 
what they could in defence of those con- 
stituencies. When the Irish Members 
found themselves reduced to a mere 
handful of men—and those not among 
the Members who best understood and 
had most thoroughly considered the 


























































details and provisions of the Bill—it 
was only reasonable that they should 
make an appeal, and that that appeal 
should be listened to by the Committee. 

Sm JOHN HAY trusted that, before 
the Motion was put, they would hear 
from the Government that they proposed 
to go through with the Committee, and 
to finish the Bill before they rose. He 
said that after sitting there for more 
than 14 hours. He would not allude to 
what had passed; but, in the position 
in which they now found themselves, 
and looking at the condition of Ireland, 
he believed they would be stultifying 
themselves before the country if they 
did not make up their minds to sit 
through that day, and even through 
Sunday if it should be necessary. He 
reminded the Committee that the Battle 
of Waterloo was fought on a Sunday; 
and he trusted that this Sitting would 
not terminate until the Bill had passed 
through Committee. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
whether they went through all the 
clauses or not, no man could say that 
Clause 17 had not been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he had not spoken 
asingle word before during the whole 
of that debate, and he could not be said 
to have offered any obstruction what- 
ever. Sixteen hon. Members of the 
House had been suspended, and among 
them were the framers of some of the 
principal Amendments. Those hon. 
Members who were still present were 
not, he believed, in a position to deal 
with those Amendments ; and he thought 
an opportunity should be given for those 
who were absent to come back before 
those important Amendments were dis- 
posed of. He was, therefore, of opinion 
that the proceedings of the Committee 
ought to be suspended until Monday. 

Mr. M‘OOAN said, he would give 
utterance to a similar plea for the in- 
dulgence of the Committee on the ground 
that he had taken a very moderate share 
indeed in the discussions on this Bill, 
and had not placed upon the Paper a 
single Amendment which, by any per- 
versity of interpretation, could be re- 
garded as obstructive. But when he 


came down that morning, and heard 
what had taken place, the impression 
produced on his mind was not such as 
to conciliate his own further action to- 
wards the Government. 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
The hon. Member (Mr. M‘Coan) must 
not discuss the question of the suspen- 
sion of Members. The Question before 
the Committee is simply whether Pro- 
gress should be reported or not? 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he was not going 
to discuss that question ; but he thought 
the Government had acted with great 
unwisdom in the course they had taken. 
Unless the appeal now made to them to 
report Progress was acceded to, it would 
become his duty, as it would be his incli- 
nation, to take up such an attitude to- 
wards them on the remaining clauses as 
moderate men like himself had not 
hitherto taken. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
The hon. Member is discussing the 
question of what has occurred. He 
must confine himself to the Motion be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had not had 
the same feeling against the Bill as 
many other Irish Members, for so far as 
it was levelled against crime, it had his 
sympathy and support—he only opposed 
it so far as he found it unnecessarily 
levelled against the liberties of the Irish 
people. This 17th clause had largely 
commanded his sympathy, because it 
was intended to compel the large mass 
of the Irish people to range themselves 
on the side of law and order, and lend 
themselves to both the detection and 
the prevention of crime. He had ad- 
mired the patience with which the Go- 
vernment had borne the obstinate oppo- 
sition offered to the clause, and he re- 
gretted that they had not carried their 
forbearance a little further until the 
other clauses, to which comparatively 
little opposition would have been offered, 
had been reached. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. M‘Coan) had 
declared that he supported the Bill so 
far as it was levelled against crime. 
Still, neither the hon. Member’s support, 
nor his opposition, seemed to be very 
staunch—he had acted in a very half- 
and-half spirit. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
That is not the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Dodson) had come 
up smiling—and very naturally, for he 
was fresh and vigorous—and had 
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enially told them to get on with their 
Radeae in a business-like way. But 
other hon. Members had been here for 
hours and hours discussing the Bill. It 
was all very well for Gentlemen to come 
down, like most of those he saw sitting 
opposite, and to talk about making pro- 
gress when they had not heard a word 
of the discussion on this 17thclause. If 
the Irish Members were to do rightly, 
they would repeat all the arguments for 
the benefit of those hon. Gentlemen who 
had not heard them. He would not 
refer to the scene that had occurred; 
partly, because it was out of Order, and, 
partly, because the Chairman’s own con- 
duct would be inquired into on Monday. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
The hon. Member is referring to what has 
taken place, and is quite out of Order. 

Mr. SHEIL: I was referring to what 
will take place on Monday. Is that out 
of Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It has nothing to 
do with the clause or Motion before the 
Committee. 

Mr. SHEIL wenton tourge that many 
hon. Members who had sat all through 
the night were not physically able to 
carry on the discussion, and Progress 
ought to be reported on that account. 
The right hon. and gallant Member for 
Wigtonshire (Sir John Hay), speaking 
as a Scotch Member, had told them that 
as the Battle of Waterloo was fought on 
a Sunday, they ought to repeat the per- 
formance in that House. No doubt, it 
was a very gallant thing to carry on the 
fight against the four or five men left, 
when all the rest had been put to flight 
by a process to which he would not make 
further reference. 

Mr. MACFARLANE thought the 
majority were really demoralized. He 
suggested that when the clause under 
discussion was disposed of,’ they should 
report Progress before taking up the 
18th, or else an unfair advantage would 
be taken of the position of the Irish 
Members. It was not desirable that 
clauses should be rushed through under 
such very disadvantageous conditions. 
He had been absent from 12 o’clock to 
9, and, therefore, although he was not 
given to obstructive conduct, it was only 
an accident that he was not with his 
hon. Friends outside. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had not interfered much in the course 
of the debate; but he could not give 
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any support to this clause. He believed 
in the maxim that, rather than have one 
innocent man suffer, many guilty should 
be allowed to escape; and, certainly, 
under this clause, though individually 
guilty men might be caught by it, large 
numbers of innocent people would suf- 
fer enormously. He would not go into 
the question of the unhappy circum- 
stances which had occurred during his 
absence from the House, or say whe- 
ther the course pursued had been right 
and justified, or harsh and oppressive; 
but he asked the Government to look at 
the larger question of the convenience 
of hon. Members, which was much in- 
vaded by their being kept here to march 
through the Lobbies every now and then. 
He did not, however, complain of that, 
though he had been one of the humble 
cavalcade himself; but he asked what 
would be its effects upon the country for 
which they were legislating ? The Irish 
people would read in the public journals 
accounts of what had happened, and 
would that be likely to tend to quieten 
the country? Under all the circum- 
stances, he felt bound to support the 
Motion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have listened 
with great attention to the speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen who have recently ad- 
dressed the Committee, and I differ en- 
tirely from their view. I venture to 
think that they make slightly too much 
of the hon. Gentlemen who, unfor- 
tunately, have been suspended ; for we 
must think, in the first place, of the 
condition of Ireland. It is the con- 
dition of Ireland which has made it ne- 
cessary for the Committee to consider a 
Bill which none of us would have wished 
to see introduced, if it had been pos- 
sible to do without it; but, unhappily, 
the necessity is overwhelming. Of that 
we have had ample evidence from Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and even if that evidence had not been 
presented to us, every newspaper which 
has been put into our hands has brought 
to us a tale of sorrow, wickedness, and 
mischief which ought to bring home to 
every one of us a sense of the duty in- 
cumbent upon us to take all possible 
steps to put an end to a reign of terror 
which is a disgrace to civilization. This 
measure is not intended to restrict the 
liberty of law-abiding citizens, but is a 
measure for the protection of law- 
abiding citizens—for the protection of 
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the honest and the well-doing ; and we 
should fail miserably in our duty to the 
country if we spared any effort, exer- 
tion, or sacrifice in order to pass this 
Bill—while, of course, giving ample, 
careful, and deliberate consideration to 
its clauses—as speedily as possible. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress, for the sus- 
pension of a certain number of Mem- 


bers—— 

TaeCHAIRMAN: Order! Order! The 
hon. Member must not go into that. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had been 
permitted to refer to it. However, he 
supported the Motion for Progress, be- 
cause there were many strong and 
urgent reasons against passing a clause 
which proposed to levy a blood tax upon 
the country, and because many reason- 
able Amendments which had been pro- 
posed had been rejected by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He thought the 
clause, as it stood, was far too severe. 
It was all very well to talk about sitting 
till the Bill was finished, and sitting, as 
a Scotch Member (Sir John Hay) had 
advised, all day on Sunday if necessary ; 
but how would that tell upon the 
country—upon the people of Ireland— 
upon the Irish people in America and in 
Great Britain—aye, upon the people all 
over the world ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I can tell the hon. 
Member how I think it will be regarded 
by every sensible man. If the Com- 
mittee consents to do what is suggested 
—namely, to report Progress when this 
clause has been passed—it will amount 
to an admission that the House was 
satisfied, after an 18 hours’ discus- 
sion, with carrying one clause—to a 
declaration that when, under circum- 
stances not now to be discussed, certain 
hon. Members have been suspended, 
the House of Commons has seen fit 
to suspend its own functions and 
labours in the face of a crisis of 
unexampled importance, and, at the 
close of the month of June, when I be- 
lieve more agrarian murders have been 
committed in Ireland within a month 
than have ever been committed within a 
similar period, with one exception, for 
the last 40 years, and when a new form 
of agrarian crime, of exceptional and 
appalling barbarity, has been developed 
and reported within the last few days— 
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the crime of setting fire to houses in 
which outrages have beén committed, 
and leaving the inmates to be burned 
alive if they cannot manage to escape. 
How will the case be regarded if the 
House of Commons is satisfied, in the 
face of this crisis, not to make, at all 
events for once, some reasonable pro- 
gress with the Bill under discussion ? 
Is there any man in this country capable 
of thought who will be content to see 
the House of Commons yielding to its 
difficulties, instead of grappling with 
them? If all our prolonged labours 
and Sitting, and the incidents that have 
marked this prolonged Sitting, are to 
culminate in the passing of one single 
clause, the conclusion will not only be 
lame and impotent, but it will subject 
this House, and all connected with it, 
to contempt. I quite admit that no rash, 
no unreasonable, no unbecoming pro- 
gress should be made; but my one sim- 
ple contention is this, that the House of 
Commons is bound to be justified in its 
own eyes by the progress which the 
exigencies of the position demand from 
us; and it will not be justified by the 
mere passing of a single clause, or any- 
thing at all like it. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, he had not 
opened his mouth once before since the 
Bill came before the Committee, and he 
did so now only because he wished to 
make a protest against what had taken 
place this morning. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! 
The hon. Member cannot make his pro- 
test on what has taken place. That is 
not before the Committee. He must 
keep to the matter before us. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, then it was 
quite plain that all discussion was to be 
stopped and stifled. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Dodson) had 
advised them to be business-like. It 
required no great stretch of imagination 
to imagine a place where the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had done business in 
a business-like manner, and that was 
the city of Chester. He (Mr. Byrne) 
wished to divest this 17th clause from 
all the romance with which it had been 
invested by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who had protested 
against the notion that this blood tax 
was a matter of money—a matter of 
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business. With all respect for the opinion 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he (Mr. Byrne) would say that it 
was a pure matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. The people who touched 
blood-money would go down with detes- 
tation to generations yet unborn. He 
supported the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress; and he would remind the Com- 
mittee that when, two years ago, at the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), they sat 
until Sunday morning, the result was 
that the Bill on which they were en- 
gaged was cast out in ‘‘ another place ;” 
and it was very properly cast out, if for 
nothing else than the desecration of the 
Sabbath. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After what has 
been said by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) and by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), I 
want to say a few words. It has al- 
ready been understood that we cannot 
assent to the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress, or to the proposal to stop with 
the passing of the clause under notice. 
It is quite impossible for us to consent 
to arrest the progress of the Committee 
there. The course which we do propose 
to take is this. We shall go on with the 
Bill, and we hope the effect will be to 

ive us some results of this lengthened 
Ritting analogous to what might have 
been attained in an ordinary full mea- 
sure of an ordinary Sitting. We shall 
watch the progress of the Bill, and the 
general sense of hon. Members as to the 
course to be pursued, and perhaps we 
shall make some further annouenement 
when the afternoon is further advanced. 
Taking all the circumstances into view, 
Iam bound to say that the Government, 
during the interval, will watch the pro- 
gress made, and will very carefully con- 
sider, as it is their duty very carefully to 
consider, another question. Last Ses- 
sion the House did make a provision for 
expediting the progress of very import- 
ant Business. Circumstances of very 
great difficulty have now arisen, and it 
will certainly be our duty to consider 
materially, and to inform the House of 
the result, whether the time may not 
arrive when the House might contem- 
plate the revival of that important pro- 
vision, so that, by Rules more stringent 
than those we have in ordinary use, we 
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might be able to fix some absolute time 
for limiting the discussions upon this 
Bill. No matter can be more important 
in the present deplorable condition of 
Ireland, which has done so much during 
the past few weeks to darken the pros- 
pect before us. 

Mr. SHEIL: Will the Prime Mi- 
nister give us some kind of idea as to the 
hour at which he will consent to report 
Progress ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, though he was 
one of those who would do his best to 
make a Coercion Bill exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any Government to pass, and 
though he believed the Irish Members 
had been somewhat hardly treated, 
and their motives and intentions not 
thoroughly understood, confessed that a 
fair and reasonable amount of progress 
ought to be made during any Sitting. 
He, therefore, believed it to be a mis- 
take to ask the Committee to report 
Progress before a vote had been taken 
on the clause. He could understand the 
Prime Minister refusing to say at what 
hour they should bring their labours to 
a close, because, when a time was once 
fixed, that very fact often led to more 
exhaustive discussion; but when they 
had voted on the clause, he thought they 
might fairly ask the Prime Minister 
about how far he considered the Bill 
ought to be carried during the present 
Sitting. [An hon. Memser: Finish it!] 
An hon. Gentleman said ‘ Finish it.” 
There were some persons who were 
more Royalist than the King. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) would 
not say, for a moment, that the Bill 
ought to be finished at the present 
Sitting, because there were original 
clauses put down by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. W. M. Johnson), who 
seemed to be one of the greatest Ob- 
structives in the House, that unques- 
tionably required very serious discus- 
sion. He (Mr. Labouchere) could assure 
the Prime Minister that he was speaking 
with a desire to avoid any of those 
scenes which they all so much regretted 
—he was speaking with a desire to have 
some sort of modus vivendi in regard to 
this Bill. He would suggest to the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) that he 
should withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. GRAY said, he could not with- 
draw the Motion, After the speech of 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, he thought it was necessary 
that a division should be taken upon it, 
because it was the only method open to 
Irish Members to record their opinion of 
these proceedings. He knew from his 
own knowledge that it was arranged 
that a division should be taken about 
five minutes from the time when the pro- 
ceedings were interrupted. So far asthe 
Irish Members were concerned, they 
would continue to do what they believed 
to be their duty, without paying any 
regard to what seemed to be something 
like a threat in the speech of the Prime 
Minister. They would discuss the 
Amendments in the same spirit as here- 
tofore, at such length as they might 
consider their importance necessitated, 
altogether irrespective of the consese- 
quences, whether of the introduction 
of the new Rule of Urgency to suspend 
Members who might differ from him, or 
whatever else he might do. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 16; 
Noes 159: Majority 143.—(Div.. List, 
No. 215.) 


Original Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 19: Majority 139.—(Div. List, 


No. 216.) [12.10 p.m. 
PART IV. 
SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS AND 
DEFINITIONS. 


Clause 18 (Punishment for offence 
against this Act). 

Mr. M‘COAN hoped the Committee 
had now reached an Amendment which, 
without much advocacy from himself or 
his hon. Friends, would commend itself 
to the good sense of the Government. 
The words of the Amendment, he need 
hardly inform the Committee, were not 
his own, but were taken textually from 
the Trades Union Act ; and, inasmuch as 
the Committee had just heard from the 
Prime Minister that he was disposed to 
follow generally the lines of that Act, 
he (Mr. M‘Coan) hoped the Government 
would accept the principle, if not the 
exact words, of the Amendment he had 
placed on the Paper. The clause, as it 
stood, imposed a penalty for an offence 
against the Act of imprisonment, with 
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or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding six months. He was not ex- 
ceeding the probabilities of the adminis- 
tration of this Act when he said that, 
in the great majority of cases, the actual 
penalty inflicted would be imprisonment 
with hard labour for six months. When 
the Committee remembered that some of 
the offences created by this Bill were, 
morally speaking, but slight offences, 
they would admit that six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour was a very 
heavy penalty. He would not weary the 
Committee by going through the list of 
offences created by Clauses 4, 5, and 6 
of the Bill; but in support of his Amend- 
ment he would remind the Committee 
that, under Sub-section (d) of Clause 5, 
it was an offence to commit even a tech- 
nical assault on any constable, bailiff, 
process-server, or other minister of the 
law ; and for such an offence any person 
was liable to imprisonment for six 
months with hard labour. Unless the in- 
tention of the Government, in pressing 
on that legislation, was to act with a 
degree of severity amounting to cruelty, 
he hoped they would accept some miti- 
gation of the penalty, and he hoped so 
all the more confidently because the 
Prime Minister himself had declared his 
willingness to follow the lines of the 
Trades Union Act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With such 
adaptations that are necessary for the 
circumstances of Ireland. 

Mr. M‘COAN admitted that the cases 
were not exactly on all fours; but he 
failed to see any reason why there should 
be a substantial difference of punish- 
ment. The punishment provided by the 
Trades Union Act was found to be 
abundantly adequate for even the gravest 
cases under that Act. Three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour was no 
trivial matter, and he considered it would 
be amply sufficient for such offences as 
those enumerated in Clauses 4, 5, and 6 
of the Bill. He submitted his Amend- 
ment with confidence, and its acceptance 
by the Government would be a conces- 
sion to the Irish Members, and through 
them to their constituents, which would 
be very gratefully appreciated. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 10, to leave out all after 
“« shall,”’ to end of Clause, and insert ‘‘ if sum- 
marily convicted be liable either to pay a pen- 
alty not exceeding twenty pounds, or to be im- 
prisoned with or without hard labour for a 
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term not exceeding three months.”—(Mr. 
M‘Coan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘bo liable’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SYNAN said, he did not see why 
the punishment under this Act and 
under the Trades Union Act should not 
be assimilated. A moment ago the 
Prime Minister admitted that he had 
used the words attributed to him by the 
hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan); 
but the right hon. Gentleman qualified 
his admission by stating that the cir- 
cumstances of the case must be taken 
into account. It was for the Govern- 
ment to show that the circumstances of 
Ireland were more aggravated than 
those with which the Trades Union Act 
was intended to deal. He (Mr. Synan) 
ventured to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister would not 
find any such difference in the circum- 
stances as would warrant an increased 
punishment for the offences under this 
Act. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had not 
risen earlier, because he thought that, 
on the main point raised by this clause, 
there could be no doubt as to what were 
the intentions of the Government. The 
power of summary jurisdiction, he took 
it, was regarded by every hon. Member 
present as an extremely important part 
of the Bill. If the Government were 
prepared to accept the very sweeping 
and important Amendment in the scale 
of penalties, which could be imposed on 
summary conviction, they would show 
considerable weakness. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) had 
quoted some words of the Prime Minis- 
ter which he (Mr. Trevelyan) was cer- 
tainly not competent, at that moment, to 
explain. The Prime Minister had sup- 
plied a most important reservation to 
these words ; and it appeared to him (Mr. 
Trevelyan) that the first adaptation which 
the circumstancesof Ireland required was 
that the people should know that the 
punishment under this most important 
and exceptional Bill should be certain. 
It would be very unwise to persuade the 
people that, in the case of some weak 
magistrate, they might escape with some 
money punishment. It could not be said 
that the limit of punishment laid down in 
this clause was exceptionally severe, for 
if the Committee looked at the powers 
of punishment given by the Petty Ses- 
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sions Act, they would see that Justices 
in Petty Sessions had power to impose 
penalties as severe for offences not more 
heinous than those contemplated by this 
clause. By the Habitual Criminals Act, 
1869, any person who assaulted a con- 
stable while in the discharge of his duty 
might be, on summary conviction, im- 
prisoned for six months’ with hard 
labour. It must be remembered what 
the offences under this Act were, and 
how grave they were. The hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of them as light offences ; 
but what were they? They were—In- 
timidation, riot, or unlawful assembly, 
forcible possession, assaults, cases of 
grievous bodily harm, assaults on con- 
stables, taking part in prohibited meet- 
ings, being out in a proclaimed district 
at night, being a member of an unlaw- 
ful association. The hon. Members who 
had spoken on this clause must remem- 
ber that not only was he able to argue 
that a Justice in England could, on sum- 
mary conviction, impose severe punish- 
ment; but he was able to argue that in 
England very heavy punishment indeed 
could be given for offences under indict- 
ment. This Bill was specially framed to 
meet the difficulty of Ireland, which 
was the impossibility of convicting on 
indictment; and, therefore, if he was 
able to show that not only as heavy, 
but heavier punishment, was given in 
England for indictable offences, he had 
a right to ask that substantial punish- 
ment should be awarded in Ireland on 
summary conviction. The Government, 
however, was willing to make one re- 
laxation, which he thought would meet 
the general sense of the Committee. The 
Government was of opinion that in re- 
gard to the 7th clause, considering that 
the question was not one of a riotous 
meeting, but a meeting which the Go- 
vernment prohibited for the general 
safety, three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour would be an adequate 
punishment to impose upon any person 
attending such meeting. A person who 
was out after sunset under suspicious 
circumstances, and for the commission 
of crime, ought to be punished, and 
punished severely ; but the Government 
felt that in the case of men who were 
merely out under suspicious circum- 
stances, it would be sufficient to provide 
a punishment of three months’ imprison- 
If this punish- 
ment were enforced rigorously, his belief 
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was that it would be found quite ample. 
With the exception of these alterations, 
the Government meant to adhere to the 
scale of punishment provided in the 
Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not think the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland could really expect the Irish 
Members or the Committee to set great 
store on the concession which he had 
said the Government were prepared to 
make. What did that concession amount 
to? Ifa man attended, it might be 
through curiosity, a meeting which 


the Lord Lieutenant had declared he | 


considered likely to prove dangerous to 
the public peace or safety, he should not 
be sentenced toimprisonment for a longer 
term than three months ; and the second 
concession was that, if a man were found 
out after dark under suspicious circum- 
stances, he also should not be liable 
to imprisonment for more than three 
months. But what were suspicious cir- 
cumstances? In this country it was a 
suspicious circumstance to be well known 
to the police ; in Ireland the police would 
regard it as a very suspicious circum- 
stance if they met, after dark, a man 
whom they did not know. Therefore, if 
aman were travelling in Ireland, in a 
district where he was not well known to 
the police, and he was met by a police- 
man, he would be liable to imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding three months, 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland ex- 
pected the Irish Members to consider 
that a concession to that effect was to be 
regarded as a very important alteration 
in the attitude of the Government. There 
were other offences under the Bill, for 
which this clause provided a punish- 
ment of six months’ imprisonment. One 
was intimidation. Now, intimidation 
was an offence of a very elastic cha- 
racter. Under the provisions of this 
Bill— 

“Every person who wrongfully and without 
legal authority uses intimidation, or incites any 
other person to use intimidation, firstly, with a 
view to cause any person or persons, either to do 
any act which such person or persons has or 
have a legal right to abstain from doing, or to 
abstain from doing any act which such person 
or persons has or have a legal right todo... . 
shall be guilty of an offence against this Act.” 
If a man had a marriageable daughter 
who was over 21 years of age, and that 
daughter proposed to marry the man of 
her choice against the will of her father, 
and if the father threatened her with the 
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loss of her dowry, he would be guilty of 
the offence of intimidation; he would 
be endeavouring to induce his daughter, 
of full age, to abstain from marrying 
the man she wished, a thing she had a 
perfect legal right to do. The next 
clause furnished the Committee with 
another specimen of what were offences 
against the Act. It was an offence 
against the Act for which a man might 
be sentenced to hard labour for six 
months, if he committed an assault 
upon ‘‘any constable, bailiff, process 
server, or other minister of the law.’ 
There was one very peculiar feature 
about this clause, and it was this—that 
it entirely differed from clauses in the 
Act relating to this country. By the 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 39—the Habitual 
Criminals Act—assaults on policemen 
were provided for under that Act; a 
person who assaulted a constable when 
in the discharge of his duty should, on 
summary conviction by two or more 
Justices, be liable either to pay a penalty 
not exceeding £20, or to a term of im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months, 
with or without hard labour. The 
peculiar feature of the clause in this 
Bill was that it was not necessary that 
aman should assault a constable when 
in the execution of his duty; and if a 
constable, bailiff, process-server, or other 
minister of the law was assaulted, no 
matter when and to what extent, he 
could have his assailant before the 
Justice and cause him to be imprisoned 
for six months with or without hard 
labour. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
felt the injustice of the difference which 
it was proposed to establish between the 
two countries, and he said the Committee 
must consider the summary convictions 
in Ireland as corresponding with convic- 
tions on indictment in England. No- 
thing was more monstrous than to take 
such a view of the matter. Why were 
they to regard such petty offences as he 
had referred to, committed in Ireland, as 
of the same heinous character, and 
punishable in the same severe manner, 
as such crimes as attempts to murder 
and assaults to do grievous bodily harm 
committed in this country? He (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) did not think that 
even the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
considered that the concessions he had 
announced were at all such as the Irish 
Members might fairly expect from the 
Government. He thought the Govern- 
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ment might fairly concede that any as- 
sault for which a man should be pro- 
ceeded against under the clause should 
necessarily be of a very serious and 
aggravated character; but, no doubt, 
any observations he had to make on this 
matter would more properly be made on 
a subsequent Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the 
Amendment, which would only alter the 
clause insomuch that it would reduce 
the penalty to be imposed under it. The 
Amendment was so reasonable that he 
could not understand how the Govern- 
ment could reject it. 

Mr. LALOR said, the Chief Secretary 
seemed to forget altogether that this 
Bill created crimes that had hitherto 
been utterly unknown in Ireland. There 
were instances where the police had pro- 
secuted children and others for such of- 
fences as whistling ‘‘ Harvey Duff,” and 
offences of this character would be con- 
stantly brought before the Court under 
the Act. Under the circumstances the 
Amendment was very fair and reason- 
able. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply to 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), said, that the 
punishment attaching to similar offences 
under the ordinary law were more 
severe than had been mentioned. It 
was intended to move the Amendment 
carrying into effect the concession made 
on the part of the Government upon the 
Report. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, there could 
be no denying that the Government 
made a very substantial concession 
when they changed the provision of this 
clause, inflicting six months’ imprison- 
ment on those who were guilty, into three 
months’ on those who were not guilty of 
anything. But what he should like to 
see was that those who were not guilty 
of anything should receive no punish- 
ment whatever. He would suggest, 
therefore, that the Government should 
go still further in regard to this second 
class of persons and remove from their 
case the infliction of hard labour. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There is an 
Amendment to that effect upon the 
Paper. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the clauses of the 
Bill were so stringent and compre- 
hensive that they would include the 
most trivial offences, and it would be 
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very unjust and unfair to inflict the 
extreme punishment of six months’ im- 
prisonment in the case of offences so 
small in themselves as whistling a tune 
to which the police might object, or at- 
tending a meeting which was proscribed, 
but which the person charged might 
not have known was proscribed, as, 
naturally enough, he might never have 
seen the notice in the newspaper. 
Therefore he asked the Government if 
they would not go a little further and 
accept this Amendment ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it appeared to the 
Government that some of the offences 
under the 4th, 5th, and 6th clauses of 
the Bill might be of a very aggravated 
character ; and, as they were creating a 
special tribunal, with a special jurisdic- 
tion to try persons charged with those 
offences, it would be absurd if they did 
not provide punishment to some extent 
adequate to the offence. They had to 
deal with the maximum offences, as well 
as the small offences, and, in order to 
meet them, they must have this maxi- 
mum punishment in the Bill. They 
must, by legislation, assume that the 
law would be administered justly, and 
they were not to assume that it would 
be administered unjustly. By the Act 
of 1870, the punishment was six months 
with hard labour; and the Government, 
in reference to the 7th and 8th clauses, 
had altered that to three months with 
hard labour. The object of the Bill 
was to let persons know that, under the 
exceptional circumstances of Ireland, 
these matters which were dealt with as 
offences under the Act were crimes. 
This was the object of the Bill, that 
while these exceptional circumstances 
existed, the Legislature regarded these 
offences as crimes; and, in order to effect 
that object, it was absolutely essential 
that adequate punishment should be 
provided. A small money penalty might 
be no punishment at all; because it 
might be paid by a third party, and in 
that way it would not be regarded as a 
punishment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that, in his appre- 
hension, the statement that aggravated 
crimes—which, perhaps, would be the 
subject of indictment—would be con- 
tained under Clauses 4, 5, and 6 of this 
Bill, was no justification at all for apply- 
ing the punishment of six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour to offences 
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such as ‘ Boycotting’’ and exclusive 
dealing, which, if the Bill did not be- 
come law, and unless they had assumed 
a serious character in some cases in Ire- 
land, would never have had the ex- 
pression of “crimes” applied to them. 
Now, was it not in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government to settle pro- 
portionally the punishment adequate to 
each of the offences? For the large 
offences, the punishment of six months’ 
imprisonment was possibly too small, 
and for the small offences it was pos- 
sibly too great; and, certainly, if it was 
left to the discretion of the magistrates 
in Ireland the consequence would be 
that they would visit every offence with 
the full punishment, or something like 
the full punishment. Why were such 
offences as exclusive dealing to be 
punished with hard labour for six 
months, without the alternative of pay- 
ing a fine? It was not stated abso- 
lutely, but insinuated by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General for England, 
that the reason for that was that some 
third parties would come forward and 
pay the fine, and that the awarding of 
a fine would be no punishment at all. 
There was no evidence of that. There 
had been no justification given for the 
punishment proposed, and the Amend- 
ment ought to be accepted. 

Mr. GRAY quite agreed with 
the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for England that some of the 
offences that might come under these 
clauses might be of a very serious cha- 
racter, and require very serious punish- 
ment; but crimes, such as an assault 
upon a constable, might vary from the 
most grievous assault, which would be in- 
sufficiently punished by six months with 
hard labour, down to a mere technical 
assault, which would be too heavily 
punished by imprisonment for one single 
day. He himself would not object to 
see six months’ hard labour inflicted in 
serious cases; but he wanted to have a 
discretion left to the Courts, where a 
mere technical offence had been com- 
mitted, not to inflict a stigma upon the 
name of an individual, even with the 
sentence of hard labour for one single 
hour. If the clause remained as it was 
at present, they gave no option to the 
magistrates but absolutely to acquit or 
discharge the individual, or sentence 
him to some term, be it small or great, 
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Take the case that had heen pointed 
out already, of a large number of in- 
dividuals attending a public meeti 
which had been proclaimed by the Lo 
Lieutenant, but of which they had no 
information. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, it was 
provided in the Bill that two magistrates 
must attend at the meeting and notify 
the people that it was prohibited, and 
no criminal offence would be committed, 
except in the case of persons who re- 
fused to withdraw after a reasonable 
time. 

Mr. GRAY said, that justice would 
be sufficiently met in the case of a mere 
technical assault upon a constable by 
the infliction of a fine. He could under- 
stand the Government having a solid 
and reasonable objection to a fine with- 
out imprisonment ; but what was pro- 
posed was to leave a discretion to the 
Oourt to inflict a fine or imprisonment, 
as the justice of the case might require. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he really 
thought that hon. Gentlemen who called 
themselves Liberals should consider 
what was said in regard to this Amend- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan). The right hon. Gentleman 
had made a statement as to the Amend- 
ment, which he (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not hesitate to qualify as monstrous in 
coming from a Liberal. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was perfectly ready 
to make concessions, and what were these 
concessions? The first was, that if a 
person happened to be present at a pub- 
lic meeting which was prohibited by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and if he did not read 
the proclamation—that was to say, if he 
was simply going by and found himself 
at one of these public meetings—he 
thought three months’ hard labour would 
be sufficient. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) said, 
the proclamation would be read, and he 
must refuse to leave within a reasonable 
time before the penalty would apply. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, if he re- 
fused to do what they had a perfect right 
to do in this country, and what he trusted 
everyone would have a perfect right to 
do, to attend a public meeting, whether 
the Executive objected to it or not, the 
punishment that was to be meted out to 
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ber—was three months’ hard labour. 
And the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said that he would eoncede 
that if a person was found out after 
dark, and was arrested by a policeman 
on suspicion, the maximum punishment 
that would be inflicted upon him should 
be three months’ hard labour. Why? 
Because he thought that was enough for 
a man who had not committed any crime. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) should say it would 
be enough. He looked upon this Bill, 
upon every clause of this Bill, not as 
though Lord Spencer and the present 
Irish Chief Secretary were to be in power 
during the three years, but as if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
was to be in power, and he asked the 
Committee whether they would be fully 
prepared to give such absolute powers 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Lincolnshire? He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had no personal feel- 
ing against him; but he would as soon 
go to Tripoli, or to any place where des- 
potism reigned, as to Ireland with these 
clauses in the Bill and the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of affairs there. 
Did the Committee think that a man 
found out after dark in Ireland, and who 
had committed no crime, ought to be 
punished with three months’ hard labour, 
simply because a policeman took it into 
his head to think he was a suspicious 
person, and might commit some sort of 
crime? Let them punish those out- 
rages and crimes if they liked. No- 
body objected to that; but what they 
wanted was to distinguish between the 
punishment meted out to men who had 
committed crimes, and those who had 
not. He said that the mere suspicion 
of the possibility of committing a crime 
ought not in itself to be an offence which 
ought to be punished with a degrading 
punishment such as hard labour. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was 
not to assume that any person found out 
after dark, under any circumstances, 
without reasonable suspicion, was to be 
punished by three months’ hard labour. 
He should look at the other circum- 
stances of the question. Suppose a 
person was found out at night, with a 
gun in his hand, behind a wall, was it 
too much to give him three months’ im- 
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risonment? [Mr. Arrnur O’Connor: 
Fou can do that under the present law. 
Yes; but that was what the hon. Gen- 
tleman said. He would not have com- 
mitted a crime; but he might be about 
to commit a crime. This was an ex- 
ample of what might take place. If 
this man was there for the purpose of 
‘‘ Moonlighting,” waiting to commit 
murder or violence, was it to be said 
that under no conceivable circumstances 
of that kind it would be right to com- 
mit him to prison ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE pointed out 
that this was very much a question of 
confidence in the Administration; and 
if the trial of those cases were com- 
mitted to English or Scotch magistrates 
who were qualified by law, and who had 
not taken any part in the land war in 
Ireland, more confidence would be felt 
in the Administration, and there would 
be less objection taken to the mere word- 
ing of the clause; but, judging of the 
future from the past, they had reason 
to expect that the law would not be pro- 
perly administered in Ireland. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that 
every man in that House and country 
must recognize the unhappy state of 
Ireland, and no one could object to the 
police arresting a man in the interest of 
public safety under the suspicious cir- 
cumstances the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had de- 
scribed ; but what they complained of 
was that a man who was arrested on 
mere suspicion, and not guilty of any 
offence, should be punished by three 
months’ hard labour. To arrest a man 
because he went out of his way, and to 
punish a man with three months’ hard 
labour on mere suspicion, was contrary 
to all principles of justice. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he did not wish 
to tie the Committee down to the hard- 
and-fast words of that Amendment, and 
the suggestion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan) probably might be 
carried a little further and meet all the 
circumstances of the case, if, instead of 
limiting the reduction of the six months’ 
scale of punishment in the case of the 
7th and 8th clauses, he would select cases 
from the 4th and 5th clauses—he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) would not say the 6th clause, 
because the 6th clause dealt with aggra- 
vated offences, which were morally, as 
well as socially, criminal. If he would 
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do that, and make a selection of offences 
in which he would apply the small scale 
of punishment, he would not press the 
matter to a division, and he thought the 
whole necessities of the case would be 
met if he did that. He admitted that 
where a man was found out under a 
hedge or a wall with a gun to shoot 
somebody, he would give him more than 
six months’ imprisonment ; but a person 
might be found out in such a case that 
it would be sufficiently met by a fine or 
a month’s imprisonment. He did not 
want to minimize punishment where it 
was deserved; he simply wanted that 
minor offences should not be met with 
aggravated and unnecessary punish- 
ment. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he thought it 
would be fair and just that the right of 
inflicting a pecuniary punishment should 
be given to the magistrates. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had put 
to the Committee the case of a most 
aggravated offence dealt with under this 
clause ; but, at the same time, they must 
recollect that there was also a much 
smaller offence in contemplation under 
it; and, indealing with that small offence, 
he(Mr. P. Martin) thought this pecuniary 
penalty ought to be reserved for the 
magistrates. It would appear to him 
a very dangerous thing to say to the 
magistrates in Ireland with regard to 
such offences as these—‘‘ In point of fact 
you must commit these men to a common 
gaol with hard labour, instead of inflict- 
ing a pecuniary fine fora trifling offence.” 
With all respect to the Committee, he 
did submit that it would impede the Go- 
vernment in discharging their duty. In 
1879, on the recommendation of a Select 
Committee, who were unanimously of opi- 
nion that there should be that elasticity of 
discretion, an Act was passed for Eng- 
land, to amend the law relating to the 
jurisdiction of magistrates, and empower- 
ing the magistrates to impose a fine for 
offences punishable on summary convic- 
tion, if the Court thought that the justice 
of the case would be better met by a fine 
than by imprisonment. It was agreed 
that that Act should be extended to Ire- 
land, and the only reason that it was 
not extended at that time was that it 
was conceived that if they entered upon 
the Irish Question at that time, it might 
so delay the Bill that that very useful 
Bill for England would be thrown out. 
He trusted that the Committee would 
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follow the example set on that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. BOURKE thought the clause, 
as it was at present framed, gave the 
elasticity the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred to. The greatest amount 
of elasticity possible under the Cri- 
minal Law could be given under the 
clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would not vote for this Amendment, but 
he certainly would propose an Amend- 
ment giving the option to magistrates to 
impose a fine not exceeding £50, for he 
thought it was an unfair thing that they 
should compel the magistrates either to 
acquit or to send a man to prison. If 
there was anything in this country which 
ought to be regarded with more sus- 
picion than another, it was the imprison- 
ment of our fellow-citizens. In foreign 
countries they had imprisonment for very 
slight offences, and so commonly was it 
exercised in France that nobody thought 
anything about it; but in this country 
they looked upon imprisonment in a dif- 
ferent light, and he could not under- 
stand how it could be said that there 
was elasticity in a clause which com- 
pelled the magistrates either to acquit 
or imprison a man. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not legislate on the subjectin 
haste and without proper discrimination. 
He would ask the Government to accept 
an Amendment to this effect—At the end 
of the clause to add the words, “or to 
such fine, not exceeding £50, as the Court 
may order.’”’ ‘There was many a case 
in which a man might be guilty of an 
offence of a slight kind, such as ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,” which would require a stern 
admonition from the law, but which cer- 
tainly would not deserve imprisonment ; 
and, in such a case as that, they ought 
to give the magistrates the power of in- 
flicting such a penalty as would mark 
the offence of a man’s conduct, and yet 
not place a stigma upon him for life. 
Now, it was said that a certain associa- 
tion would pay these fines. That asso- 
ciation could not pay very many fines in 
this way. Besides, they were going to 
have a special magistracy, not the ordi- 
nary Justices, who might be deterred by 
fear—they were going to have special 
magistrates, and yet, for the first time in 
their legislation, they were giving these 
magistrates power either absolutely to 
discharge a man or toimprison him. He 
trusted the House would not sanction 
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that innovation on the principles of our 
Constitutional rights, which gave us a 
horror of imprisoning any man. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that it 
would be impossible for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) to 
move his Amendment in the event of 
the Amendment before the Committee 
being accepted. 
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Mr. Courtyey in the Chair. [1.45 p.m. 
Mr. M‘COAN said, he thought the 


object of his Amendment would be sub- 
stantially met by the substitution of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitehell Henry); and, there- 
fore, he respectfully asked to be per- 
mitted to withdraw his Amendment. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): Is it your wish that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn ? 
[‘* No, no!”’j 

Question, ‘“‘That the words ‘ be liable’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. SYNAN: May I take the liberty, 
Sir, of asking whether I am at liberty 
to move an Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) ? 

Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtyEy): Is the Amendment on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. SYNAN: It is. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) : No; the Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork cannot be put, because 
the discussion which has been raised 
and the Motion which has just been put 
has been on the question whether an 
alternative money penalty should be al- 
lowed, and the Committee has decided 
that there should be imprisonment in 
allcases. The question involved in this 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon.-Member for the City of Cork is not 
merely the option that a money penalty 
should be allowed, but it insists upon a 
money penalty, and only imposes impri- 
sonment in the event of the penalty not 
being paid. 

Mr. MOLLOY : Is the second portion 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) out of 
Order too ? 

Tur DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtnry): Yes; that is out of Order 
too. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
begged to move an Amendment which 
stood in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings)— 
namely, ‘‘ In page 9, line 11, leave out 
‘with or’’’—the object being to omit 
hard labour. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘‘ with or.”— 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ with 
or’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 138; 
Noes 18: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 217.) [2 P.M. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 9, line 12, 
that the word ‘‘six” be omitted after 
“‘ exceeding,”’ and the word “two” be 
substituted. That would make an altera- 
tion which would effect an approach to 
the law in this country. If a man was 
guilty of several of the acts made 
offences under this Bill in this country, 
he could only be sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, and no ground 
had been shown for so extreme a sen- 
tence as six months as the only sentence 
that could be given. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, to leave out the word “ six,” in order 
to insert the word “ two.””—( Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. BYRNE supported the Amend- 
ment, and pointed out that, as the clause 
stated, the magistrates would have no 
option as to the sentence, and would 
have to inflict six months’ imprisonment 
on a man, even if he had been unwit- 
tingly guilty of an offence. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee had 
discussed this matter on the previous 
Amendment to reduce the penalty to 
three months. That had been nega- 
tived. The argument was that three 
months was too small a maximum, and 
now the hon. Member (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) proposed two months. 

Mr. GRAY said, he should be con- 
tent to leave the clause as it stood, pro- 
vided that the magistrates had some dis- 
cretion as to the infliction of imprison- 
ment or a fine; but, as the Committee 
had negatived a discretion being given, 
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the only course open was to endeavour 
to restrict the maximum penalty which 
might be inflicted. That was why he 
preferred two months instead of three, 
although he would have agreed to the 
higher term, if diseretion had been given 
to the magistrates. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 136; 
Noes 15: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 218.) [2.15 a.m. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 12, after ‘months,’ insert 
“or such less term as is in that behalf fixed by 
any section of this Act.”—(Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked for 
some explanation of the Amendment ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that if 
these words were not inserted, the clause 
would stand as giving six months’ im- 
prisonment for all offences under this 
section; but his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department wished to mitigate 
the penalties in some cases, and, there- 
fore, these words were inserted. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
wished, before the clause was put to the 
House, to take the ruling of the Chair 
on the words which he proposed to add 
at the end of this clause—namely, “ or 
such fine not exceeding fifty pounds as 
the Court may order.”” The hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan) had moved an Amendment 
which was discussed, and which he then 
desired to withdraw. The withdrawal, 
however, had been objected to, and the 
Amendment was negatived; but this 
was so important a subject that he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) submitted, in the com- 
monest justice, a discussion and a divi- 
sion on the proposal ought to take 
place. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): As the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) is aware, 
when an Amendment is moved it cannot 
be withdrawn, except with the assent of 
the Committee. Opposition was taken 
to the withdrawal, and the Amendment 
was negatived. That Amendment sug- 
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gested the option of a fine, and that 
having been negatived, it is now incom- 
petent to the hon. Member to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should move it on Report. ; 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was not the fact that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the 
County of Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) was 
not merely a Motion to substitute a 
money penalty, or to establish an option, 
but to reduce the term of imprisonment 
from six to three months? The rest of 
the object of the Amendment was to 
leave to the Judges a discretion to inflict 
a money penalty of £20. The whole of 
the Amendment was taken together and 
negatived in its entirety. Therefore it 
would be impossible for any hon. Mem- 
ber to move what was tantamount to 
the same Amendment; but he wished to 
know whether a portion of that Amend- 
ment might not be, by itself, proposed 
as a fresh Amendment ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): As the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) is aware, if the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the County 
of Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) had been 
withdrawn, it would have been compe- 
tent to entertain a question of varying 
the money penalty. It was not nega- 
tived in its entirety. The second ques- 
tion of mitigation of imprisonment was 
put by the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MOORE asked whether the 
House was to receive any information 
as to the officials who were to administer 
this Aet? The punishment provided 
was very severe, and it would fall on 
the sons of farmers and labouring men, 
most of whom had been beguiled. This 
power of summary imprisonment for six 
months was a very serious matter. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): The hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. Moore) cannot discuss that 
question on this clause ; but on the clause 
which follows he can. 

Mr. MOORE said, he did not 
think the subject arose on the following 
clause. It was understood that there 
were to be special officers appointed to 
work this clause ; and in the following 
clause a provision was made for the pre- 
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sence of two magistrates ; but he wished 
to know by whom this clause was to be 
administered, and whether the same 
officers and police who were engaged in 
tracking criminals would administer the 
Act, or the Resident Magistrates? There 
should be some guarantee that the 
clause would not be administered by 
Resident Magistrates. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wished 
to remind the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. Moore) how emphatically the 
doctrine had been laid down that the 
arrangements with regard to magis- 
trates were purely executive and admi- 
nistrative, and the Government could 
not consent in any way to place them in 
the Bill. The nature of the arrange- 
ments had been shadowed out on a pre- 
vious occasion ; but the arrangements 
must be carried out by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s orders. 

Mr. M‘COAN objected to the arrange- 
ments being left to the will of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I must point out that this 
question arises on the next clause; it is 
premature to discuss it now. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked, whe- 
ther it was not competent to discuss the 
nature of the tribunal? The Resident 
Magistrates were well known to be very 
much under the guidance of the special 
magistrates. 

Mr. SYNAN could not conceive why 
substantial questions on this clause could 
not be discussed. He thought the 
punishments under Clauses 7 and 8 had 
not been sufficiently mitigated, and that 
there ought to be some distinction made 
in this clause between the punishments 
under Clauses 4, 5, and 6. Although 
unwilling to prolong the discussion, he 
thought it was absolutely necessary to 
take a division on the clause, and to 
amend the clause on Report. The whole 
matter was left too much to discretion, 
when it was known who these magis- 
trates would be, and when the promise 
made by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had not been placed in the Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY felt that 
there ought not to be any doubt upon 
this subject, or anything that would look 
like a breach of faith. The Government 
distinctly promised that in. the adminis- 
tration of the Act two magistrates 
should be required, and that one of 
them should be a trained lawyer. Did 
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the Government still adhere to that 
promise ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the pro- 
mise was only made so far as it could 
possibly be carried out. Resident Magis- 
trates who were trained lawyers could 
not be made at command; but, so far as 
the condition and list of magistrates 
allowed, the magistrates would be asso- 
ciated with lawyers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not regard that as carrying out the 
promise given by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. [Mr. Trevetyan: The 
promise is being considered.] The 
Committee could not know what had 
gone on between Dublin and London; 
they were only going on what had been 
stated in the House; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought there had been a 
distinct pledge given that one of the 
magistrates should be a trained lawyer. 
As to the argument of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, it was perfectly possible 
tohaveone lawyer to sit with the Resident 
Magistrates. He thought there ought 
to be no misunderstanding as to whether 
the Government adhered to the pledge 
given, for upon the faith of it many of 
the clauses of the Bill had been granted. 
He should not like to say they had 
backed out of a promise; but they had 
certainly given an undertaking from 
which they could not honourably re- 
cede. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, a clear and dis- 
tinct promise had been given that the new 
tribunals should consist of two magis- 
trates, one of whom should be a trained 
lawyer; and the expectation had been 
that some of those men would be taken 
from the general public, and not from 
those who were imbued with the ideas 
of the class to which there was so much 
objection. The clause would, practi- 
cally, be no protection at all, if the 
magistrates were to be people of that 
class. The Bill would confer enormous 
power on the magistrates ; and it was of 
the utmost importance, even from the 
Government point of view, that the 
people should have some slight confi- 
dence, at least, in the judicial character 
of the magistrates. If the Government 
did not carry out their promise the feel- 
ing in Ireland would be that accused 
persons would be sent before what would 
practically be a military tribunal, and 
dealt with in a summary manner. In 
that way the law would be made an in- 
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strument of vengeance, and not an instru- 
ment of justice. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the pro- 
mise was given by the Prime Minister, 
and as the right hon. Gentleman was 
not now present, the Committee could 
not arrive at a distinct understanding as 
to the promise ; he would further point 
out that this matter did not arise upon 
this clause, but upon a clause which the 
Government proposed to substitute. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY submitted 
that the question could not possibly 
arise on any other clause. The Prime 
Minister had given a distinct and posi- 
tive promise; and he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was convinced that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not recede from 
it. Why, then, did the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland say it would be adhered to 
only as far as possible? It could be 
adhered to perfectly well. The Govern- 
ment knew very well that there were a 
number of effete and worthless magis- 
trates in Ireland who would be sum- 
moned to Dublin and offered inducement 
to retire. They, of course, would want 
to make their own bargain. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I must point out to the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) that it is premature to discuss 
this question upon this clause. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN protested against 
this clause as giving too much power. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
with reference to the ruling of the Chair, 
he was not discussing what the tribunal 
ought to be; he stood on the pledge 
given by the Government. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland asked the Committee not 
to discuss this promise in the absence of 
the Prime Minister, while the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland denied that the pro- 
mise was given as stated. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the clause 
would be put into most extensive opera- 
tion, and would, in many cases, inflict 
grave hardship, and cause a feeling of 
aggravation and soreness. A man might 
be sentenced for what, at that moment, 
was no crime, and punished by a de- 
grading sentence, involving association 
with the vilest characters. Why should 
the Government refuse to mitigate the 
punishment for offences which were at 
present legal? Clause 4 was so wide 
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that any individual taking part in any 
publio affairs might find himself caught 
in the meshes of this clause, and would 
be liable to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. If he (Mr. Gray) at- 
tended a public meeting, he could be 
cast into prison; and even the modifica- 
tions which had been made as to public 
meetings offered no adequate protection 
to individuals; and he was certain that 
many innocent individuals would be con- 
victed for attending meetings which 
were made illegal by a proclamation in 
The Dublin Gazette, but of which they 
would know nothing. The police were 
frequently over-zealous, stimulated by 
inflammatory speeches in that House, on 
the necessity of taking strong measures, 
and he feared that under such incen- 
tives they would be more active, and 
would arrest many persons who were 
innocent; and the special magistrates 
would consider it obligatory upon them 
to do something to show that they were 
properly discharging their duties. The 
determination of the Government to 
attach the stigma of crime to men who 
were perfectly innocent showed a feeling 
which the people of Ireland would in- 
terpret as vindictive towards an entire 
class, and that would be greatly to be 
regretted. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, his objection to 
the clause was, that it might fall into 
the hands of other administrators than 
the present Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He re- 
garded with something approaching to 
horror the possibility of the administra- 
tion of this Act by a Conservative Go- 
vernment. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtnEy): I must invite the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) to 
address himself to the Question before 
the Committee. It is— ‘That the 
Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. M‘COAN thought his objection 
was very much to the point. This would 
be a monstrous power in the hands of 
people in whom the Irish people had no 
confidence. He also objected to it on 
account of the tribunal by which it 
might have to be carried out. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that, 
when the Executive took power to for- 
bid any political meeting, and when any 
person declined to withdraw at the order 
of the Executive, such person, far from 
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deserving three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, might be doing an 
exceedingly laudable thing. But the 
main objection was—and in consequence 
of it, he should vote against the clause 
—that the option of a fine was not given 
to the magistrates. No doubt, in some 
cases, a fine might not meet the cireum- 
stances ; but the point here was, that if 
the magistrates considered that the per- 
son had violated the letter of the law, 
no matter what the extenuating circum- 
stances might be, they must punish by 
imprisonment. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that he agreed with 
the second objection stated by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). 

Mr. BYRNE said, they well knew 
that for the future, in Ireland, any 
word spoken, or the slightest movement 
of the head or eye, would be an act 
punishable with imprisonment. He 
hoped that the Government would, at 
all events, avoid the mistakes made in 
the appointments under the Land Act, 
and that they would appoint thoroughly 
efficient and legally-trained gentlemen, 
of some practice and standing at the 
Bar, to adjudicate on these offences. It 
was to be hoped they would not send 
out a wool-stapler from Bradford to ad- 
minister the Act. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would not comment on the absence of 
certain hon. Members, because he was 
anxious to remain within the four cor- 
ners of the Rules of the House, not so 
much on his own account as on account of 
the Chairman, the extreme delicacy of 
whose position he fully appreciated. 
Those who had opposed the Bill had 
opposed it tenaciously, obstinately, and 
he might even say obstructively ; and it 
had been thought fit to take action 
against them, that action having been 
stimulated by the Government of which 
the Chairman was a Member. He 
merely said this, not to infringe any of 
the Rules, but to show that he was fully 
alive to the situation. The clause before 
the Committee proposed the most severe 
treatment for offences of a trivial kind. 
If, for instance, he were to meet a man, 
and were to say ‘ Fee-fi-fo-fum” to 
him, and a policeman heard it, and chose 
to think that it suggested something 
of an intimidating character, he (Mr. 
O’Connor) might be liable under this 
clause to imprisonment with hard labour 
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for six months. They knew that the 
powers given to magistrates in Ireland 
were not used with a very sparing hand, 
and the imprisonment of ladies and 
others had given a very good foretaste 
of what might be expected under this 
Bill. He asked the Committee to at- 
tempt to realize what the clause really 
meant, and what was the real meaning 
and significance of the expression “ six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour.” 
Hard labour meant the treadmill, shot 
drill, the crank, and other labour of that 
kind, and it could be carried on for not 
more than 10 or less than six hours per 
day, exclusive of the time occupied at 
meals. Then, what was the dietary that 
these men would have to endure? At 
breakfast they were to be allowed six 
ounces of bread and a pint of gruel— 
two ounces of coarse oatmeal with salt. 
At dinner they were to be allowed—— 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): Order, order! I must in- 
vite the hon. Member to confine himself 
more strictly to the terms of the clause. 
It is scarcely relevant to the whole scope 
of the clause to give the Committee a 
complete account of all the details which 
the imprisonment inflicted under it in- 
volves. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was anxious not to transgress the Rules 
of Order, but he thought it was im- 
portant to show the Committee what 
hard labour really meant. [ Cries of 
“Order!”?} He would conclude by 
warmly protesting against the manner 
in which his remarks had been inter- 
rupted by hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
other side. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 186; 
Noes 20: Majority 166.—(Div. List, 
No. 219.) [3.20 P.M. 


Clause 19 (Court of Summary Juris- 
diction). 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved that the clause 
be struck out of the Bill, the intention 
being to bring up in substitution another 
clause which stood on the Paper to give 
a power of appeal. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Clause be struck 
out of the Bill.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Will that 
be taken now, or brought up as a new 
clause ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): As a new clause; it 
cannot be taken now. 

Mr. GRAY hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would take care that 
the clause was not brought on until hon. 
Members who were not in the House 
had the opportunity of re-drafting the 
Amendments which were at present on 
the Paper, and making them applicable 
to the new clause. A number of hon. 
Members could not enter the House to 
hand their Amendments to the Clerk at 
the Table, and he hoped the new clause 
would not be taken till Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: An opportunity 
will be given for placing any Amend- 
ments upon the Paper. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter whether the special tribunals of two 
magistrates, who were to carry out the 
summary powers of the Bill, would have 
upon them one magistrate who was a 
trained lawyer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is extremely 
unusual for statements in reference to 
Amendments to be made on the Motion 
for striking out a clause. I hope we 
shall be allowed at once to drop this 
clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was only a reasonable thing to ask, and 
there ought to be no doubt about it. A 
plain assurance on the point would pre- 
vent the putting down of unnecessary 
Amendments. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked if 
the new clause would be taken at the 
present Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
would be taken on Monday. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wanted 
to know what were the intentions of the 
Government as to the Sitting. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister said 
some hours ago that, after a reasonable 
amount of progress had been made, 
similar to the work done at an ordinary 
Sitting, he would make a further state- 
ment. Since then two clauses had been 
passed. It was impossible that the Com- 
mittee could continue its labours in- 
definitely. 

Taz DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): Order, order! These re- 
marks are not relevant to the Question 
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before the Committee, which is that 
Clause 19 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not wish to move that Progress be 
reported or to transgress the Rules of 
the House. He had merely asked for 
information. 


Question put, and negatived; Clause 
struck out accordingly. 


Mr. SHEIL said, he should move 
that Progress be reported, because no 
reply had been given to the reasorable 
inquiry of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Sheil.) 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he did 
not think there was any obstructive 
purpose in that Motion, for the Govern- 
ment had themselves promised to make 
a statement when a reasonable amount 
of progress had been made. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
have considered this matter with a view 
to what we think reasonable discussion, 
and the future despatch of this Bill, and 
we have come to the conclusion that a 
proper and fair arrangement would be 
that the Committee, at its present Sit- 
ting, should go through all the clauses 
of the present Bill, and then stop. 
There would then be left for considera- 
tion the postponed clauses, the substi- 
tuted clauses, and the proposed new 
clauses. 

Mr. GRAY suid, he was sorry to hear 
that declaration. Early in the morning 
when the Prime Minister made a state- 
ment, he spoke in very different terms 
to that which the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had just used. 
The consequence was that they had been 
led to anticipate very different treat- 
ment, and he thought a very great hard- 
ship was being inflicted on a small 
handful of Irish Members. The Prime 
Minister had given them some hope, 
when reasonable progress was made 
with the Bill—such progress as might 
be expected from an ordinary day’s 
work in Committee—of respite from a 
toil which was becoming an absolute 
physical torture—a species of hard 
labour inflicted upon Members of the 
House, even without the intervention of 
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a tribunal. He had been continuously 
in the House for 18 hours, and it was 
unfair to ask him (Mr. Gray) and his 
Colleagues to continue to discuss all the 
remaining clauses of the Bill. It was 
not treating fairly a small minority, even 
an Irish minority. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
has not misquoted me, but we differ as 
to the construction to be placed on my 
language. What happened, to the best 
of my recollection, wasth is—about four 
or five hours ago, the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) stated from the 
opposite Bench that the Committee ought 
to proceed regularly with its work, and 
should not desist until there had been 
reasonable and full progress, such as 
might be made at an ordinary day’s 
Sitting. With that declaration my Col- 
leagues and I concurred, and we adopted 
that language. Now, Sir, upon con- 
sidering the matter, we are really of 
opinion that the clauses now remaining 
in the Bill are clauses that might quite 
well be disposed of in a day’s Sitting. 
The fact is, I am bound to say that I 
think we have got a little demoralized 
in regard to our estimate of what a day’s 
work should be after the great length 
of time that has been spent upon 16 
clauses of the Bill. On the other hand, 
it is quite true that many of those 16 
clauses contain matter of very great 
difficulty, and of very great delicacy ; 
and some of them may almost be said 
to be the foundation in themselves of a 
not unimportant Bill. We have not 
been very impatient in resenting the 
apparently slow progress that has been 
made; but we have now arrived at a 
point where questions of principle are 
wholly disposed of, and where the 
clauses which remain are subsidiary and 
consequential, and it is our opinion— 
an opinion on which we propose to act 
—that we should go on with those re- 
maining clauses; and we do not think 
we are asking anything undue in asking 
the Committee to dispose of them. We 
have also considered the further matter 
to which I referred this morning, and 
we conceive it to be our duty, in view of 
the more expeditious progress of Public 
Business, to propose to reyive on Mon- 
day the measures adopted last year, and 
commonly known as the Resolutions 
upon Urgency. 
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Mr. SHEIL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to bring in Urgency 
upon the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill 
as well as upon this measure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The nature of 
the proceedings of the House as to 
Urgency was this—first, a general Reso- 
lution was passed, and under that general 
Resolution it was open to the Ministry 
to propose to apply the Rule of Urgency 
to any particular measure ; and that pro- 
posal, if sanctioned by a three-fourths 
majority, took effect. Last year the 
House did apply it to certain Irish Bills; 
but when we proposed to apply it to 
Supply we had an inadequate majority, 
and it was rejected. As to the Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) Bill, it would be 
altogether premature to entertain any 
question in regard to it. We have al- 
ready said that it is on a level with this 
Bill in regard to its importance; but 
beyond that I have no proof before me, 
and I have no right to conclude that a 
similar opposition will be offered to it. 
If it is, then will be the time to consider 
whether it is necessary to make any pro- 
posal respecting it. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he must conclude, 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that the Government had no 
intention of taking Urgency for the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, a reso- 
lution which in no way surprised him. 
He thought it his duty to divide the 
Committee upon his Motion because of 
the absence of so many Members of the 
Irish Party. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE suggested that 
Clause 30, which defined the duration of 
the Bill, should not be taken that day, 
but that it should be postponed until 
there was a full complement of Irish 
Members in the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must say that 
when I spoke last, it did occur to me 
that the question of duration was a 
question upon which a short debate 
might take place. Most of the clauses 
appeared to me as if they were clauses 
that might pass almost without debate. 
On the question of duration, I thought 
it very possible that a dcbate of an hour 
or two might take place, and that was 
quite included in the view that I took 
of a possible day’s work. It would be 
a recession from what I stated a few 
minutes back if I were to postpone that 
clause. That clause will be open, like 
every other, to reconsideration on Re- 
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port; but I must adhere to my state- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAY asked his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sheil) to withdraw the Motion to 
report Progress, as he did not wish to 
do anything of which the Party would be 
ashamed. After Clause 20 was agreed 
to, it might then be renewed as a pro- 
test against the physical force used to 
pass the Bill through the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had misled the Irish Members this morn- 
ing. Under the circumstances, the Irish 
Representatives would fight the Bill as 
long as they could. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘Oh!’’) said, hon. Members, as 
usual, would not wait to hear what was 
about to be said before they shouted 
down any hon. Member they did not 
wish to hear. There were a number of 
hon. Members of the House who used 
the House as a boy used an empty cask. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Order!” ] What he had to 
say was, that the Government had come 
to the conclusion—he would not say that 
he agreed with them—that a certain 
number of Irish Members had misbe- 
haved themselves, and they had expelled 
those Members. He wanted to point 
out the peculiar injustice it would be to 
the Irish Members who had not mis- 
behaved themselves—those who behaved 
to the satisfaction of the Government— 
to keep them in the House an indefinite 
time, whereas those Irish Members who 
had not behaved to the satisfaction of 
the Government had gone comfortably 
home. The Prime Minister had led 
them to believe, perhaps unintentionally, 
that the passing of two or three clauses 
would be considered satisfactory pro- 
gress, and he (Mr. Macfarlane) hoped 
that course would be taken. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he was under the 
impression that Clause 19 had been 
withdrawn ; if that was so, he asked 
leave to withdraw his Motion; but if it 
was otherwise he would not withdraw it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 20 (Proclamation of districts). 


Mr. GRAY moved an Amendment 
standing on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy)—namely, to amend the clause 
by inserting in line 35, after “him,” 
“from information duly made on oath 
and in writing.” 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 35, after the word “‘ him,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ from information duly made 
on oath and in writing.” —(Mr. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment found it impossible to insert 
this Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he thought 
the Government should not have ob- 
jected to the Amendment that had been 
proposed. The Irish Members did not 
object to the Government getting all the 
information they could; but they thought 
that such information should be made on 
oath and in writing. 

Mr. BYRNE drew attention to the 
fact that the Amendment would make 
the law in Ireland the same on that 
point as the law in England. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 17; 
Noes 213: Majority 196.—(Div. List, 
No. 220.) [4.15 p.m. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Sexton) moved to amend the clause, by 
inserting in page 9, line 35, after the 
word ‘‘ time ’’— 

“ At the request of the majority of the jus- 
tices of the peace for any specified part of Ire- 


land, expressed at a meeting of such justices 
convened in the prescribed manner.’’ 


Mr. BRODRICK rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) was not too late in moving 
the Amendment, as the word “him,” 
which stood in the clause after the word 
‘‘time,” had been already agreed to? 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtNEY)'said, he regretted to say that 
it was so. By an unfortunate transposi- 
tion of the Amendments on the Notice 
Paper, the Amendment was too late. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, in 
that case he would move the Amend- 
ment after the word ‘“‘him.” Although 
such a course involved the employment 
of not very elegant phraseology, it was 
open to no other objection, and he 
thought they should not be made to 
suffer for any error that had occurred, 
considering that they had no control 
over the manner in which the Amend- 
ments were placed on the Paper. He 
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did not pretend to be able to do justice 
to the Amendment under the circum- 
stances, and he regretted that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton), in whose name it stood, and who 
could have done justice to it, was not 
present. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment as amended, at the same time pro- 
testing against the manner in which the 
Government acted in dealing with the 
Amendment in the absence of his hon. 
Friend, in whose name it stood. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 35, after ‘‘ him,” to insert the 
words “at the request of the majority of the 
justices of the peace for any specified part of 
Ireland, expressed at a meeting of such justices 
convened in the prescribed manner.”’—(Mr. 
Arthur 0’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had been in his 
place, the Government could not have 
seen their way to accept the Amendment. 
He (the Attorney General) thought if 
the Amendment was left as proposed it 
would not be doing justice either to the 
Lord Lieutenant or to the Justices of the 
Peace; he, therefore, could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was perfectly plain that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant could not be able, of his own 
knowledge, to judge of every district 
in Ireland. It would be necessary for 
him to act upon the information supplied 
to him by responsible persons, and the 
Amendment provided that the responsible 
persons should be Justices of the Peace 
in the different districts which it was 
proposed to place under the Act. Pos- 
sibly, if the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had been present, he would be 
convinced by the arguments of the 
Government, and would be disposed to 
withdraw the Amendment; in his ab- 
sence his Colleagues were not able to 
judge what his action would have been, 
and he would be compelled to take the 
sense of the Committee. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
would not take the sense of the Com- 
mittee by calling for adivision. He did 
not think they should call upon a body 
of magistrates to come together to do 
something which the Lord Lieutenant 
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could do very well from information re- 
ceived direct. He thought if the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had been 
in his place, on a little reflection, he 
would not have moved the Amendment, 
and he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) hoped it 
would now be withdrawn. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would join with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) in his appeal to 
the hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) to 
allow it to be withdrawn, and not to go 
to a division. The Amendment was one 
upon which there existed some slight 
difference of opinion amongst the Irish 
Party themselves, and for that reason he 
urged its withdrawal. At the same time, 
he (Mr. Gray) would say that he had no 
kind of confidence in the magistrates of 
Ireland, whether they were acting in 
private or in public conclave; whether 
they were acting as private individuals 
or publicly as a body. As his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) was not present to move his 
Amendment, and as he would have an 
opportunity of moving it on the Report, 
he merely made the suggestion to the 
hon. Member for the Queen’s County 
not to divide upon it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought if the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had been present, he would 
have carried with him, not only the body 
of the Irish Members, as he generally 
did, but hon. Members from other parts 
of the House, whose judgment he would 
have swayed. As the hon. Member who 
had just spoken (Mr. Gray) had said 
there was a division of opinion about 
the Amendment, he asked leave to with- 
draw it. At the same time, he thought 
anything more unfair, more ungenerous, 
or more unexpected than the course taken 
by the Government towards the remnant 
of the Irish Party could not be con- 
ceived. He thought that what was 
passing through the minds of hundreds 
of Irishmen was that they would like 
to have one cavalry charge to settle the 
whole matter. He begged to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. MOLLOY (for Mr. Biacar) 


moved, as an Amendment, in page 10, 
line 6, after ‘‘ thereof,” to insert, ‘“ and 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


- Henry James) said, he was of opinion 


that the publication in two Dublin news- 
papers would be sufficient. He might 
also say that the Amendment would, in 
some cases, defeat its own object, be- 
cause some districts were so small that 
two newspapers were not published in 
them. The Peace Preservation Act of 
1881 contained a clause to the effect that 
the manner of proclamation should be 
left to the Executive, and he thought 
that much safer than to lay down a 
certain mode of carrying into effect the 


law. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN pointed out that 
they did not intend that the two papers 
in which it was proposed to insert the 
proclamation should be published in the 
district, but only that they should be 
circulated in the district. There were 
plenty of papers circulated in districts 
in which they were not published. They 
did not want to select certain papers, but 
would leave that to the Government. 
He thought the Amendment was so fair 
that it ought to be accepted by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SHEIL thought there was no- 
thing to prevent the Government making 
the proclamation in any manner they 
liked, and all the Irish Members asked 
was that the Government would make 
the proclamation in any two newspapers 
published in the district, or even in 


Ireland. 


Mr. MOLLOY would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General to state how these proclama- 
tions were to be made known. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said they 
would be made known in Zhe Gazette ; 
but Zhe Gazette was never seen in the 
country parts of Ireland. They sug- 
gested that the proclamation should be 
in two newspapers published in the dis- 
trict, and they did not mind what news- 
papers they were. They thought there 
ought to be some means of making these 
publications known to the people in the 
counties who would be affected by them. 
If the Government would say that the 
proclamation would be made known in 
two newspapers having a circulation in 
the Province in Ireland in which the 
proclamation took place, the Irish Mem- 
bers would be satisfied. If they were 
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only to be published in the official 
Gazette, they might as well be published 
in the London Zimes. 

Mr. M‘COAN thought if they were 
published on the chapel doors of the 
district to which they applied that would 
be sufficient. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewyry James) said, that was the course 
that was already taken in many cases, 
and that was the course that would prac- 
tically be adopted. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
could not see why the Government hesi- 
tated to accept that Amendment. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General would say any two 
papers in the district, or in Ireland, that 
would be sufficient for their purpose. 
What they wished to have was, that the 
form of the proclamation would be ac- 
cessible to the neighbourhood, and to 
anybody init. In Zhe Dublin Gazette it 
would not be accessible. He had no 
doubt whatever that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would have the proclamation 
posted on the chapel walls; they were 
not speaking of that, but they were 
speaking of what was actually provided 
for in the Bill. He thought his hon. 
Friends would be quite ready to accept 
the publication in two newspapers pub- 
lished in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he was sorry to 
be at issue with his hon. Friend behind 
him (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), who usually 
spoke with such clearness and force. 
He did not think that the publication in 
any two newspapers in Ireland would 
meet their purpose, as newspapers were 
published in one part of the country 
that were not seen in other parts. He 
thought the publication should be made 
in the same district to which the procla- 
mation applied. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would venture 
to say that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would make 
a great mistake if he did not accede to 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Molloy). He (Mr. Blake) was in a 
public office for 10 years in Ireland, 
and he ventured to say that in all mat- 
tert of the kind a notice inserted in the 
Dublin newspapers or in The Dublin 
Gazette would be of no avail in the dis- 
tricts to which the proclamation applied. 
He knew that it was also the practice of 
the Board of Works; but there were 
numerous counties in Ireland where The 
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Dublin Gazette was never seen. As for the 
notices posted up at the police stations, 
he knew that there were many people in 
Ireland, who ought to be informed of 
these matters, who never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the notices posted at 
police stations; whereas there were few 
people in a district who did not see the 
notices when they were inserted in the 
local papers. He was sure it would 
be to the interest of the Government to 
have matters of that kind as widely 
known as possible. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would like to say a few words to relieve 
Her Majesty’s Government from the im- 
ee cast upon them by his hon. 

riend the Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan). The hon. Member had said 
if the proclamation was made in papers 
published in one district, it would be of 
no use in another district; but there 
were papers that circulated all over Ire- 
land, and he thought these should be 
chosen. 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror| P 


IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, all pro- 
clamations were inserted in Zhe Dublin 
Gazette, and, in addition, great care was 
taken that they should be likely to meet 
the end in view. There was not the 
slightest reason to apprehend any diffi- 
culty in the case of this Act, as the pro- 
mulgation of the proclamations was pre- 
cisely the same under this Act as it was 
under all other Acts. There was na- 
turally a desire on the part of the Go- 
vernment to let the people know what 
was illegal. 

Mr. GRAY asked, if he was to under- 
stand that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had said the 
procedure under this Act was the same 
as that laid down in the Act of 1870? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I said 1881, the Act of 
last year. 

Mr. GRAY said, the Irish Law Offi- 
cers had told them that the Act of 1870 
was the model for this Act; perhaps 
they would say what were the arrange- 
ments under the Act of 1870 for the 
promulgation of proclamations. 


Question put. - 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 15; 
Noes 197: Majority 182.—(Div. List, 


No. 221.) [4.55 P.M. 
The Cuarrman of Committexs in the 
Chair. [5.0 p.m, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. GRAY said, that, as the clause 
now stood, there was insufficient pro- 
vision for the promulgation of the war- 
rant, and in that respect the Bill was 
much less minute than the Act of 1870, 
According to the clause, the proclama- 
tion of a district was to provide for the 
manner of the promulgation thereof, 
which really meant that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would do what he pleased. It 
showed the progress the Government 
had made on the road to coercion in 
Ireland between 1870 and 1882. He 
invited the Prime Minister, who was 
responsible for the Act of 1870, to mark 
the advance that had been made on this 
particular subject. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that the re- 
sult of the clause in its present form 
would be that a district would be pro- 
claimed three or four days before the 
eople were aware of it. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
mentioned incidentally, when the Com- 
mittee were discussing the preceding 
Amendment, that, in his opinion, there 
should be a promulgation of the pro- 
ceedings in two newspapers. That would 
suffice to insure an amount of publica- 
tion that would meet the case; and he 
would trust to the Lord Lieutenant to 
select the proper newspapers. He 
thought there was a grave objection to 
the proposal that the Government should 
be under the necessity of proving that 
the newspapers in which a promulga- 
tion was inserted should circulate in the 
district. 

Mr. BYRNE thought it would be of 
the greatest assistance to the authorities 
to publish the promulgations as widely 
as they could, and he felt bound to 
oppose the passing of this clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 181; 
Noes 15: Majority 166.—(Div. List, 
No. 222.) [5.10 P.M. 

Clause 21 (Supplemental provisions 
as to proclamations and orders). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask a question of a legal cha- 
racter. He desired to know whether 














the construction of the clause would 
makeitnecessary forthe Lord Lieutenant 
to take the advice of the Privy Council, 
when he considered it desirable to alter 
or revoke any order made by him? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied that it would. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether, if the Lord Lieutenant had made 
an order against a public meeting, and 
had described it as illegal upon im- 
perfect information, and found that 
there was a very short time before the 
meeting would be held, it was incumbent 
upon him to take the advice of the 
Privy Council when he found that the 
roclamation was unfairly made? He 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would find there 
was a good deal in that point. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, the Government 
would consider whether it would be 
advisable to strike out the words “ or 
order.” 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, a copy of 
each warrant was to be laid before Par- 
liament, and he should be sorry to see 
the clause containing that provision re- 
jected. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 22 (Regulations as to courts). 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved to strike out the 
clause, and said he should ask leave to 
introduce another clause in its place. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Clause 22 be struck out of the Bill,” 
—(Mr. Attorney General,) — put, and 
agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Rules of procedure in 
Schedule) agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 24 (Allowances to judges, wit- 
nesses, and others). 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (for 
Sir Wixt1am Harcourt) rose to move, 
as an Amendment, in page 12, line 5, at 
beginning, to insert— 

‘‘ There shall be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund such allowances to judges, chairmen of 
counties, and.” 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the Committee 
had now been engaged for 27 consecutive 
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hours, and he felt he had reached a point 
of physical exhaustion when it would be 
impossible for him to continue to pay 
attention to the work of the Committee. 
There were also other important reasons 
why they should postpone the further 
consideration of the Bill. He was per- 
sonally of opinion that the Committee 
could not wisely or quietly continue the 
discussion of its provisions. It was of 
great importance for the future of the 
measure that the people of Ireland 
should have some faith in the criticism 
to which the measure had been sub- 
jected, and in the absence of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who possessed, in an extraordi- 
nary and special degree, the confidence 
of the people of Ireland, he thought it 
most unwise to continue the discussion. 
The object of the measure, as he under- 
stood it, was to put down crime and 
outrage in Ireland. He held that the 
Committee had that day set the people 
of Ireland such an example of ille- 
gality—[ Cries of ‘* Order!””] 

Tue CHAIRMAN, interposing, said, 
the hon. Member (Mr. O’Kelly) must 
not discuss matters outside the question 
now before the Committee. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he was speak- 
ing of Members of the Committee, and 
he held that an example had been set to 
the people of Ireland that day which 
was likely to —— 

Tur CHAIRMAN, again interposing, 
said, the hon. Member was straying 
from the subject. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he had very 
little more to say; in fact, he had said 
what he wished to say. His experience 
in that House was that the presentation 
of reasons by Irish Members had very 
little effect either upon that Committee 
or upon the House. [ Cries of ‘* Order!’ 
He regretted that as much, perhaps, as 
some of those Members who cried 
‘‘Order!” because he thought it a bad 
thing for the future of his own country, 
and, perhaps, a bad thing for the future 
of Europe. He had been connected 
during the past few years with a Party 
who had made strong efforts to turn the 
attention of the people——[ Cries of 
“« Question !’’] 

Mr. A. GREY asked whether the 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Kelly) was in 
Order? 

Tae CHAIRMAN replied that the 
hon. Member could not make a general 
speech upon a Motion to report Progress. 


2Q2 
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Mr. O’KELLY said, he was simply 
giving some reasons for the Motion he 
was about to make. He did not regard 
that Motion as simply a Motion to re- 

ort Progress; but he intended it to be 
in the nature of a protest against the 
action of the Committee. 

Taz CHAIRMAN remarked that the 
hon. Member was apparently trying to 
come into collision with the Chair. The 
hon. Member could not make a Motion 
to report Progress a Motion of protest 
against anything that had occurred, and 
he should ask him to be careful. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he had no 
desire to come into collision with the 
Chair. Nothing was further from his 
view. He believed that in the course 
he had taken he was strictly within the 
Rules of the House; but as the Chair- 
man had defined his position as one of 
defiance to the Chair, he immediately 
bowed to his ruling, and would simply 
conclude by moving that Progress be 
reported. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’”—(Mr. O’ Kelly,) 
—put, and neyatived. 


The decision being challenged, 


Tue CHAIRMAN stated that several 
utterances on the part of the Ayes came 
too late for him to take notice of them. 

Mr. GRAY begged to move that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. He thought 
they had reached a point in the Bill in 
which it was quite impossible that hon. 
Members could take any useful part in 
the discussion of the Amendments. They 
had now reached a clause involving a 
very important principle, which they 
claimed the right, if they had the 
physical power left them, to discuss. He 
did not think the Committee would re- 
ceive any observations they might make 
in amanner which would be at all hope- 
ful. He himself had now been in the 
House 20 hours continuously, and he 
did not think it was their duty simply 
to exhaust nature to the last point, in 
order to gratify a Government which 
was using its majority to physically ex- 
haust a small Party. He was only sorry 
that the Government had not announced 
their intention before that. If that was 
the determination of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, it would be 
more considerate if he would say so 




















frankly to the Committee, and let them 
go about their own business. He (Mr. 
Gray) was determined to persevere in 
the present Motion, and protested against 
the Committee proceeding further at that 
present moment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Ur. Gray.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it should be pointed 
out that to that clause no Amendment 
whatever had been placed upon the 
Paper, except the Amendments of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
The fact was worthy of notice, for all 
the hon. Members from Ireland, care- 
fully watching this Bill for weeks, with 
this clause before them, could not find 
one Amendment to put on the Paper. 
Now, however, he understood the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) to say 
that he could not give proper considera- 
tion to the clause. 

Mr. GRAY replied, that the explana- 
tion of that was perfectly simple. There 
was no need of putting down Amend- 
ments, because it was the principle of 
the clause altogether to which they ob- 
jected. He declined to enter into any 
discussion of it now. 

Mr. SHEIL said, it seemed to him 
that if the argument of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General held good as 
to that clause and other clauses, it would 
not hold good as to Clause 26, to which 
there were Amendments. He (Mr. Sheil) 
believed his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) would be satisfied 
if the Government would allow Progress 
to be reported on reaching Clause 26. 
[ Cries of ‘* No!” 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN objected to the 
power of payment of the expenses of 
witnesses as likely to lead to bribery. 





Question put. 


Tat CHAIRMAN declared that the 
Noes had it. [Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, hon. Mem- 
bers must challenge the Motion so that 
their challenge should reach the Chair. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had challenged 
the Motion as loudly as he could. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that, if that 
was so, he was under a misconcep- 
tion, and he would put the Question 
again. 
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Question again put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 113; 
Noes 176: Majority 165.—(Div. List; 
No. 223.) [5.40 P.m. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 12, line 5, before the 
word “‘ there,” to insert the words— 

‘‘ There shall be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund such allowances to judges, chairmen of 
counties, and.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. J. CORBET said, he was 
convinced of the necessity of bringing 
the Sitting to a close, and he would, 
therefore, move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Jr. 
William Corbet.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 11; 
Noes 172: Majority 161.—(Div. List, 
No. 224.) [5.45 P.M. 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. LEAHY said, he would now 
move that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Leahy.) 


Mr. M‘COAN said, he was as much 
opposed to that system of procedure as 
any man in the House; but he thought 
hon. Gentlemen behind him had done 
enough to meet the honour of the case. 
He would make an appeal to the Prime 
Minister, who was not yet committed 
to any pledge against what he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) was now going to suggest. If 
Clause 30, which contained an import- 
ant provision respecting the operation 
of the Bill, were suspended till a later 
stage—[ Cries of ‘‘ No!” |—he thought 
his hon. Friends would have no further 
excuse for Motions to report Progress. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
stated that I could not agree to that. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was sorry 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wick- 
low (Mr. M‘Coan) had made an ap- 
peal which he (Mr. Gray) foresaw the 
Government would not grant. His hon. 


Friend thought they had done snuffi- 
He (Mr. Gray) really 


cient for honour. 
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did not know if there was any particu- 
lar question of honour involved ; it was 
a question of duty. As to the means 
which could best be adopted to prevent 
the progress of a Bill to which they 
were all conscientiously opposed, they 
were novices; but if the Prime Minis- 
ter would give them some of his expe- 
rience gained in passing the Divorce 
Bill, or the President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, would tell them how to go on, it 
would be an advantage. He (Mr. Gray) 
did not understand the procedure so 
well as those right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and Irish Members could only 
enter their protest in the rough-and 
ready manner which they had adopted. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he, 
contrary to his hon. Friend (Mr. Gray), 
was glad the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) had 
been made, because it revealed the 
situation in all its nakedness. The 
Government had evidently made up its 
mind, and the Committee had made up 
its mind, to pass this Bill, right or 
wrong. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, he 
knew that very well, and that the hon. 
Member’s appeal would be futile. He 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would not have 
condescended to make it himself; but 
he was glad it had been made. If the 
Government meant to pass the Bill as 
soon as it could, there were half-a- 
dozen of them who must do what they 
could, if only for the sake of the inde- 
endence of Members of Parliament. 
“Qh!” ] Yes, there had been Mem- 
bers of Parliament who, under circum- 
stances much less grave than those in 
which they stood, would have warned 
the Government that, if the House of 
Commons and the Government of the 
Crown were to pass measures subver- 
sive of liberty, the people had rights 
behind them all. It was in that House 
that Charles James Fox reminded the 
Coercion Ministry of his day that, if 
they attempted to pass a measure equal 
only to one small portion of the present 
Bill, they might pass the measure, but 
they could not deprive the people of the 
right to resist measures subversive of 
public liberty. But the days of Fox 
had gone, and the spirit which ani- 
mated Members of Parliament then was 
gone too. Proposals were now made in 
this House which would have been 
scouted from the old House of Com- 


[ Zwenty-second Night. ] 
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mons in the days of Pitt and Fox. If 
any man wanted to appreciate the de- 
scent that had been made, let him read 
the speeches made in the year 1795, 
when the Government proposed coercive 
measures, and then let them complain, 
if they could, of the conduct of the 
Irish Members. It was nothing like 
what it was then. Let the Government 
pass their Bill. They that were left 
could only stand in the gap as long as 
they could; and until they were swept 
out they would stand in the gap. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he regretted 
the Government’s refusal to agree to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan). They were a 
very small number; but, at the same 
time, they must do what they could to 
oppose this measure. It was a measure 
of the worst class of coercion which had 
been brought in for half-a-century, and 
they would not be doing their duty if 
they did not object to its passing. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 9; 
Noes 171: Majority 162.—(Div. List, 
No. 225.) [5.55 P.M. 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. He did so 
on account of what took place in the 
earlier portion of the day, when he 
understood the Prime Minister said that 
if he saw a fair and reasonable amount 
of progress made, he would make a 
statement to the House as to what course 
he would pursue. After that, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what he 
considered a fair day’s progress? Up to 
that point, they had passed six important 
clauses of a Bill which suspended trial 
by jury and levied a blood tax, and he 
should like to know upon what they 
could, or had a right to, speak more 
strongly than that Bill? When the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked how far 
he would go with the Bill that day, he 
said when he saw a sufficient amount of 
progress made he would make a state- 
ment as to what he would do; but now 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, 
must be finished that night. He (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) had said he would ask his 
hon. Friends to withdraw all their 
Amendments to the Bill, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow Clause 30 to be 
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adjourned ; but, notwithstanding the as- 
surance that he would be satisfied with a 
fair day’s work being done, the right 
hon. Gentleman would not adjourn the 
clause, which was the last and the most 
important of them all. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—(Mr, 
O Sullivan.) 


Mr. LALOR said, the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) was try- 
ing to do what no one ever did, and 
what no man ever could do—and that 
was to confine the right hon.Gentleman 
the Prime Minister to any statement 
that he had made—|‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
“ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor) has cast 
an imputation upon a Member of this 
House, and he must withdraw the ex- 
pression. 

Mr. LALOR: So far as it concerns 
the honourof the right hon. Gentleman, 
I do; but, at the same time, I say it isa 
matter of fact—[ Laughter, and cries of 
‘* Order! ’’] 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County to 
withdraw the statement unconditionally. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: [rise to 
Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order ! Order! 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor) 
withdraw the imputation ? 

Mr. LALOR: Itis quite possible that 
you may have misunderstood me, Sir. I 
say, as a fact, the right hon. Gentleman 
never makes a statement that he does 
not leave a loophole through which he 
may escape, and in that way you cannot 
confine him. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
has not withdrawn the expression ; and 
if he does not do so, he is defying the 
authority of the Chair, and I must take 
other and necessary means. 

Mr. LALOR: If you put it in that 
way, that I defy the authority of the 
Chair, I do withdraw it. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 93 
Noes 173: Majority 164.—(Div. List, 
No. 226.) [6.15 p.m. 











Question again proposed. 

Mr. BYRNE moved that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair. He made the 
Motion with very great reluctance; but 
he thought, after the conduct of the Go- 
yernment towards the Irish Members, 
he should be wanting in his duty if he 
did not protest, in the strongest manner, 
against the action of the Government. 
It appeared to him that the passing of a 
Bill was of no account to the Govern- 
ment, so long as they did pass it, whe- 
ther it touched the lives and liberties of 
the Irish people or not. They ought 
not thus to attempt to rush it through, 
and it was in the belief that their con- 
duct was unjust and unfair that he made 
the Motion he did. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”’—(/r. Byrne.) 


Mr. HENEAGE rose to Order, and 
asked if the time had not arrived for the 
Chairman to take action? And he wished 
also to put this question— Whether, con- 
sidering the systematic manner in which 
these Motions were being made, and the 
language that accompanied them, it did 
not amount to absolute Obstruction and 
nothing else ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In answer to the 
appeal made to me, I must caution hon. 
Members who are making these dilatory 
Motions that they are pursuing the same 
course which drew upon other Members 
the displeasure of the Committee in an 
earlier portion of the day. 

Mr. GRAY said, he saw no analogy 
between the twocases. He was warmly 
in accord with the Motion, and he should 
support it, and any further number of 
them, as a protest against the Govern- 
ment in endeavouring by physical force to 
compel the Committee to pass a Bill within 
a certain number of hours. What they 
had to consider was whether they were 
justified in their course of action. He 
did not expect to be justified in the opi- 
nion of the Committee; but, without 
meaning any disrespect, the Irish Mem- 
bers did look for justification elsewhere. 
They felt in their own hearts and their 
own consciences that they were taking 
a right and proper course, and they must 
bear the censure that hon. Members 
thought fit to pass upon their conduct. 
He was rather inclined to believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Ministry had not failed to 
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show his opposition to Bills objectionable 
to him by making dilatory Motions, and 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had adopted the same 
course as a protest against a particular 
Bill deemed by him to be of a mis- 
chievous character. They (the Irish 
Members) deemed this Bill to be of a 
mischievous nature; but, up to the 
present, no dilatory tactics, as the Chair- 
man styled them, had been adopted by 
moving alternate Motions to report Pro- 
gress, and that the Chairman leave the 
Chair, from that side of the House, and 
all that had been done was not accom- 
panied by anything that could be called 
by the name of Obstruction. [‘‘Oh, oh! 4d 
Certainly, the discussion had proceede 

without the Motions that were now being 
made, and he thought rightly and pro- 
perly made, until they found that the 
Government had come down and got a 
large number of Members suspended 
from the service of the House—of course, 
after the ruling of the Chair, he did not 
intend to discuss that matter, as he meant 
to keep within the Rules of the House 
—but when they found the Government, 
by relays of Members, had come to a 
fixed determination upon the matter; 
when they knew there was no object in so 
acting, excepting the triumph of defeat- 
ing nine men—on which they might be 
congratulated bye-and-by—when they 
knew that no advantage to the Public 
Service was to be attained, because the 
Government had already announced their 
intention of introducing Rules of Ur- 
gency on Monday; when they found that 
the Prime Minister, at an earlier part of 
the morning of the second day they had 
been kept there, had held out hopes to 
them that there would be an adjourn- 
ment, it did not matter what arguments 
were used against them, but he said 
they were perfectly justified in the course 
they had adopted. They were justified 
in saying, now they had reached a con- 
tentious clause of the Bill, that although 
a small majority—[‘‘ Minority ! ”]—he 
hoped hon. Members would pardon him ; 
but he had now been, in the House con- 
tinuously for 22 hours—they were justi- 
fied in saying the Committee had gone 
far enough, and if the Committee denied 
them their rights, then the odium would 
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fall upon those men who sought to stifle 
| free speech. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Chairman had intimated that he should 
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have to caution hon. Members against a 
repetition of the conduct which had led 
to the suspension of other Members ; but 
he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) did not know 
what conduct had led to that penalty, as 
he himself had seen nothing. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not discuss the question of the 
suspension of the Members this morn- 
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ing. 

‘itn. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
knew he must not, and that was the 
reason he was not going to do so; but 
he meant to say he had seen nothing in 
their conduct.—[‘‘ Order!”] If hon. 
Members would quietly listen they would 
hear what he had to say. He did not 
see anything in the conduct of hon. 
Members to incur the pains and penalties 
of suspension, and, therefore, he was not 
in a position to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the caution just given to him. 
If he was.told to learn by their example, 
he should certainly like to be told what 
they had done. He understood they had 
been expelled because they had offered 
resistance to this Bill. [ Cries of ‘‘ Ob- 
struction!” ] He was not disturbed by 
cries of ‘‘ Obstruction,”’and he should do 
what he thought fit in the matter, what- 
ever might happen. Of course, the 
Irish Members had opposed the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but they had not 
done so more than the English Members 
would have done, if such a Bill had 
been directed against their own country- 
men. The opposition had been nothing 
like the opposition which the Govern- 
ment quietly put up with from another 
section of the House over the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill of a previous Session. In 
many of the Sittings upon that Bill, 
there was not aclause taken in an entire 
evening; whilst now, the Committee 
had passed a number of most significant 
clauses. The Irish Members had not 
offered anything like an unfair oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The Government 
evidently meant to pass the Bill at this 
Sitting, in spite of their protests and 
reasoning; and, if so, it remained for 
them to make such a stand as they 
could, and to have recourse to all the 
Forms of the House. No doubt, that 
course might exasperate certain hon. 
Gentlemen. Well, they must be ex- 
asperated; that was all. The Irish 
Party were exasperated, too, at seeing 
the liberties of their countrymen trodden 
down and trampled under foot. There- 
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fore, they took the only course that was 
open to them, and they entrenched them- 
selves behind the Forms of the House. 
The Government might propose their 
suspension, and they could be thrown 
out. Therefore, if the Government 
wanted to save time, let them do that at 
once; but while they had the power to 
resist they were determined that the 
Government should not pass the Bill 
until there’had been a full and fair dis- 
cussion of the clauses, and they could not 
do that as the Committee was at present 
constituted, because the men who had 
studied it most closely were not present, 
and, consequently, it was not possible 
to obtain a very effective criticism of the 
Bill, the numbers present being ex- 
hausted, and not enjoying the qualifi- 
cations possessed by their absent Col- 
leagues. It was not fair that the Commit- 
tee should go on with the consideration 
of the Bill; but as that had been stated 
over and over again, he would suggest 
to his hon. Friends that it was not worth 
repeating. At the same time, if his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Byrne) went to a division, on their return 
from the division, if no one else re- 
peated the Motion, he (Mr. O’Connor) 
would, whatever might be the conse- 
quences. He was aware that the House 
could do a greatdeal. It might suspend 
him, or send him to the Tower; and he 
must say that the only consideration that 
weighed with him was the leniency of 
the treatment the House had extended. 
That leniency was painful. If there 
were some serious penalty attached, a 
Member might not care about offending, 
but the penalty was so slight and so 
ephemeral, that it did not require any 
great amount of courage to submit. He 
had no wish to incur suspension ; but he 
would go on with his opposition to the 
Bill as long as he possibly could, and 
the Committee could take what course it 
chose. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 175: Majority 167.—(Div. List, 
No. 227.) [6.35 P.M. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
‘“¢That those words be there inserted.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not know what the words were ; but 
they related to a clause under which the 
Committee were asked to vote a sum of 
money ; and if there was one thing the 
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House of Commons ought to treat with 
deliberation and care, it was a question 
relating to the public purse. The Bill 
which was of a character that he need not 
describe, depended upon this clause for its 
being carried into effect ; and if he could 
defeat the clause, he would be able to 
defeat the Bill. The Irish Members 
strongly objected to the clause, and be- 
lieved they had a right to demand that 
it should not be considered until the 
Committee was re-established in its in- 
tegrity, and until those hon. Members 
whose absence they deplored, and from 
whose absence they suffered, were able 
to be present and give sound advice. 
Under these circumstances, he moved 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Ir. Arthur O Connor.) 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE asked if the 
hon.Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Ar- 
thur O’Connor) was in Order in moving to 
report Progress ? He (Colonel Kingscote) 
thought the Committee would go with 
him, when he said that it was trifling 
with the Committee to make such Mo- 
tions continually. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The Chairman is 
only the exponent of the wishes of the 
Committee, and I have waited to see 
whether the Committee entertain the 
same view that I do. The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (remain- 
ing seated and covered): I understand, 
Sir, that your ruling is a vindication of 
my conduct, and that I am entitled to 
make the Motion ? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 169: Majority 161.—(Div. List, 
No. 228.) [6.55 P.M. 


Mr. O’KELLY: I move that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. Ido so asa 
protest, perhaps the final protest, that 
we shall be able to make against the 
passage of this measure. The clause on 
which the Motion is made affects a vital 
principle of the Bill; and, in fact, if 


it were left out, the Bill would be un- | 


workable. It is for that reason that we 


have put down no Amendments to the 
We believe that this and the 


clause. 
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other clauses destroy the liberty of our 
countrymen, and every right that free 
men are in the habit of holding dear. 
With the Bill, Constitutional liberty will 
come to an end in Ireland, and I, for 
one, am resolved not to be a party any 
longer to the farce of passing such a 
measure. This Bill is not merely a legis- 
lative act; it is an act of war on Ireland 
and her people. Its consequence will pro- 
bably be very unfortunate. We have no 
longer power to resist its passage, or to 
make other Constitutional efforts in this 
House to modify the measure and lessen 
the evil effects that we fear must spring 
from it. The disappearance from this 
House of the ablest men of our Party 
has, so to speak, taken away the right 
arm on which Ireland is wont to depend 
for the defence of her liberty. We are 
here merely as a maimed Party, and we 
can no longer offer an effective resist- 
ance. Under those circumstances, I con- 
sider it my duty to oppose, to the ut- 
most of my power, the further progress 
of this measure in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question ee ager 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.’”’—(Mr. O’ Kelly.) 


Sir HUSSEY VIVIAN : I think that 
the Committee must feel that the time 
has fully come when this, which I would 
almost call a farce, should be brought to 
a close. These repeated Motions for 
reporting Progress, and that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair, are simply in- 
tended to delay the transaction of Busi- 
ness. No one doubts it; in fact, hon. 
Members who take that course avow it 
openly. Under those circumstances, it 
will not be denied that their action 
comes within the Standing Order of this 
House, which prohibits such a course 
being pursued. I, therefore, most 
earnestly appeal to the Leader of the 
House not to allow this state of things 
to continue in absolute opposition to and 
disregard of the Standing Order, and 
that he will take such measures as are 
necessary to re-establish the dignity and 
Order of the House. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS: Mr. 
Playfair, whilst agreeing with the gene- 
ral tenour of the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire (Sir Hussey 
Vivian), I think that there is one matter 
on which correction is necessary. Ac- 
cording to the Standing Orders of this 
House, the responsibility of taking 
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action does not rest with the Leader of 
the House, but with the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees. On the gene- 
ral question, I am bound to say that the 
action taken by the hon. Members who 
have spoken from below the Gangway 
has certainly most severely tried the 
a. of the Committee ; and it must 

e evident to everyone, by their own 
admission, that it has been taken for the 
purpose of obstructing the further pro- 
gress of Business. However, it is a 
question for the Chairman, and no one 
else, to judge of the feeling of the Com- 
mittee and the action that should be 
taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) has stated the Law of the House 
on this subject with perfect accuracy. 
At the same time, as an appeal has been 
made to me, although I have no duty of 
taking the initiative in the matter, I 
think that it is my duty to answer the 
appeal, and at least give my opinion. I 
am bound to say that I cannot for a mo- 
ment entertain a doubt as to the applica- 
tion of the Standing Order to the case 
before us. It is to be remembered that 
the Standing Order is broad in its con- 
struction. It provides for the case of 
disregard to the authority of the Chair, 
and it entirely provides for the case of 
abusing the Rules of the House by per- 
sistent and wilful obstruction of Busi- 
ness—that is, of turning to account the 
unbounded license and general process 
of the Rules of the House for the pur- 
pose of enabling a minority to place its 
own will in the place of that of a 
majority, and thereby, with full know- 
ledge and cuntinued perseverance,to ob- 
struct wilfully and persistently the Busi- 
ness of the House. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to be warm on this subject. I 
take it that it is a question of the true 
construction of language, and I would 
almost be content to appeal to the hon. 
Gentlemen who voted in the minority in 
this case to say whether it is not fair to 
allege that, from the point of view of the 
majority, such a use of the Rules of the 
House for such a purpose was abusing 
the Privileges of the House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it now my 
duty to Name Mr. Byrne, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. 
O’Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil, as having 
abused the Rules of the House by per- 
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sistent and wilful Obstruction of the 
Business of the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is the point 
at which the initiative of Her Majesty’s 
Government comes into operation, and 
it is my duty to move that the Gentle- 
men named be severally suspended from 
the service of the House during the re- 
mainder of this day’s Sitting. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, Mr, 
Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
and Mr. Sheil be severally suspended 
from the service of the House during 
the remainder of this day’s Sitting,”— 
(Mr. Gladstone,)—put, and agreed to. 


Whereupon the Cmarrman left the 
Chair to report the said Resolution to 
the House. 


Mr. SpEAKER resumed the Chair. 


Mr. PLAYFAIR reported to Mr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Byrne, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. 
Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil, 
had been severally Named by him to the 
Committee for having abused the Rules 
of the House by persistent and wilful 
obstruction of the Business of the Com- 
mittee; and that the Committee had 
resolved that Mr. Byrne, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. 
O’Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil be severally 
suspended from the service of the House 
for the remainder of this day’s Sitting. 

Mr. SPEAKER forthwith put the 
Question to the House, ‘That Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
and Mr. Sheil be severally suspended 
from the service of the House during 
the remainder of this day’s sitting.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 128; 
Noes 7: Majority 121. — (Div. List, 
No. 229.) [7.15 P.M. 


Motion agreed to. 


Then Mr. Srzaxer directed Mr. Byrne, 
Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and Mr. 
Sheil to withdraw, and they withdrew 
accordingly. 





Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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The Entry on the Votes is as fol- 
lows :— 

Mr. Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil 
having been severally Named by the Chairman 
for having abused the Rules of the House by 
persistent and wilful obstruction of the business 
of the Committee:— 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
O'Kelly, Mr. O'Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil be seve- 
rally suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone,)—put, and agreed to. 


Whereupon the Chairman left the Chair to 
report the said Resolution to the House. 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. 
Playfair reported to Mr. Speaker that Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
O'Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil, had 
been severally Named by him to the Committee 
for having abused the Rules of the House by 
persistent and wilful obstruction of the business 
of the Committee ; and that the Committee had 
resolved that Mr. Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and 
Mr. Sheil be severally suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House for the remainder of this day’s 
sitting : 

Mr. Speaker forthwith put the Question to 
the House, ‘‘ That Mr. Byrne, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. O’Sullivan, and 
Mr. Sheil be severally suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House during the remainder of this 
day’s sitting :””—The House divided ; Ayes 128, 
Noes 7. 

Then Mr. Speaker directed Mr. Byrne, Mr. 
William Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lalor, Mr. 
Leahy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. O’ Kelly, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil to withdraw, and 
they withdrew accordingly. 


Then the House again resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Bill. 


(In the Committee.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair,” —( Hr. O’ Kelly, )— 
put, and negatived. 


Amendment, in page 12, line 5, at be- 
ere shall be paid out 


ginning, insert “ t 
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of the Consolidated Fund such allow- 
ances to judges, chairmen of counties, 
and,” —( Mr. Attorney General,) — put, 
and agreed to. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT moved, 
in page 12, line 6, to leave out the words 
‘* judges and.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 6, leave out ‘judges and.’’—(Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there omitted.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, that he 
was not going to express any opinion as 
to what had taken place; but it was 
quite obvious that with so many Irish 
Members absent, it would be perfectly 
impossible for them to carry on, with 
any degree of intelligence or equality, 
the discussion upon the remainder of 
the Amendments. Therefore, he did not 
intend to delay for a single moment the 
passing of the Bill, either by word or 
vote, although he believed it was an ex- 
cessive measure and far beyond the ne- 
cessities of the case. He had voted for 
the whole of the Amendments which 
had been moved from that side of the 
House, but was not conscious of having 
given one single obstructive vote. He 
did not now, however, propose to discuss 
the Bill any further, for he felt that, so 
far as his small voice was concerned, it 
would be useless to offer any further re- 
sistance. He would leave the whole 
responsibility in the matter to the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that heequally felt, 
considering the present state of the Irish 
Benches, that it would be idle—if in- 
deed it would not be a sheer waste of 
time—to drag the Members of the Com- 
mittee any more through the Division 
Lobbies with the object of showing for- 
mal opposition. Therefore, so far as he 
was concerned, and he thought he might 
speak also for the few hon. Members 
from Ireland sitting near him, he should 
cause no further delay by taking any 
part in the discussion of the proceedings. 


Amendment agreed to; words omitted 
accordingly. 


On Motion of Sir Witt1AM Harcovit, 
further Amendment made in page 12, 
line 9, after ‘‘ expenses of,”’ insert ‘‘ per- 
sons charged, counsel, and.” 


[Zwenty-second Night. } 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


On Motion of Sir Wii11am Harcourt, 
Clause 25 (Rules for procedure and 
matters to be prescribed), struck out of 
the Bill. 


Clause 26 (Powers of Act to be cu- 
mulative). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
had intended to move some Amendments 
which stood in the name of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). He 
suggested that, as now a large number 
of the Irish Members were suspended, 
it would be exceedingly graceful on the 
part of the Home Secretary if he ac- 
cepted the Amendments that stood in 
their names. On one of them—— 

Tut CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
he had already proposed the clause to 
the Committee, and no Amendment 
could be put. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, in 
that case, he would ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to consider the 
Amendments on Report. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
if they had some time ago taken the 
course suggested by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), no 
doubt they should have facilitated con- 
siderably the passage of the Bill. He 
had no objection to accept one of the 
Amendments, that the words ‘ more 
than once” should be substituted for 
‘should not be twice punished for the 
same offence.” 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 27 (Definition of ‘ unlawful 
assoviations ’’). 

On Motion of Mr. Gisson, the follow- 
ing Amendments made:—In page 12, 
line 33, leave out ‘‘or carrying on 
operations;” and in line 34, at end, add 
‘carrying on operations for or by the 
commission of crimes or.’’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (for Mr. Rep- 
mMonD) moved to omit the following sub- 
section of the clause :— 

‘‘And the expression ‘crime’ for the pur- 
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this Act, and also any crime punishable on in- 
dictment by imprisonment with hard labour, 
or by any greater punishment.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to move that, he must do go 
himself. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I move 
it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 35, to leave out from ‘‘crimes”’ to 
end of clause.—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHeEtt) said, the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 28 (General definitions). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soticrror 
GeNvERAL, the following Amendments 
made :— 

In page 13, line 2, at end of line insert 
as a separate paragraph :—‘‘ The expression 
‘county’ includes a county of a city anda 
county of a town and city and county; the ex- 
pression ‘ Attorney General’ includes in the 
case of any vacancy or inability to act the 
Solicitor General.”’ 

And in lines 24 and 25, leave out 
‘police magistrate within,” and insert 
‘‘ divisional justice of.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 29 (Short title) agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 30 (Duration of Act). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ That the Clause stand part of the 
ill.’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
had an Amendment on the Paper to the 
clause, his desire being to reduce the 
period of the operation of the Act to two 
years, and also to provide that in no 
case should the Act continue in force be- 
yond 21 days after the first Sitting for 
the transaction of Business of any Par- 
liament subsequent to the present Par- 
liament. He did not, however, intend 
to press the Amendment if the Govern- 
ment said that they could not accept it ; 
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neither would he divide upon the clause. 
He, moreover, wished it to be distinctly 
understood that there were several hon. 
Gentlemen in the House who did not 
give their assent to the clause, but who 
refrained from dividing upon it in order 
to save the time of the Committee. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that he 
agreed with the observations of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). There never was a Coercion 
Bill of the extent of the present mea- 
sure, or that was proposed for so long a 
period. They were asked to give these 
powers for three years, and, in this re- 
spect, the Bill was without precedent. 
He was bound to say that if when the 
Bill came up for Report their powers of 
speech were not taken away from them 
by the passage of the Urgency Resolu- 
tion, he would feel it his duty to move 
an Amendment similar to that of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that he thought it 
was incumbent upon them, though few 
in number, not to let the clause pass in 
its present objectionable form without 
challenging a division. He thought it 
a most monstrous thing to propose to 
apply the Act for three years. Although 
he admitted that, in the present state of 
Ireland, the Government were justified 
in bringing in a measure of this cha- 
racter, he could not approve of it in its 
entirety, and he especially believed that 
a period of 12 months would be suffi- 
cient for its operation. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
quite true that the period is longer than 
is usually taken; but it is for the first 
time that we have had to deal with per- 
sons who do not act in good faith to 
Parliaments. That is one of the main 
grounds that we have put this period 
into the Bill. In former times, when 
you had men who acted honestly and in 
good faith towards the House of Com- 
mons, you could properly, and with a 
regard to the public interest, review 
each year the necessity of a measure of 
that description. Unhappily, we find 
ourselves in totally different circum- 
stances. The experience of to-day, and 
this Session, shows that there are per- 
sous whose object is to discuss measures 
not upon their merits, but having an- 
other object—to paralyze the action of 
Parliament, and bring the House of 
Commons into disgrace. That being a 
new and totally different state of things, 
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we have not thought it right to propose 
a period which would involve Parlia- 
ment in an immediate reconsideration of 
the question. At the same time, I would 
wish the House to understand that it is 
not in contemplation that there should 
be a necessity—I hope there may not 
be—for keeping this Act in operation 
throughout the whole of Ireland, or in 
any great part of Ireland. Hon. Mem- 
bers must observe that the most stringent 
and most obnoxious provisions of the 
Bill depend upon the proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant. They apply only in 
proclaimed districts. In any other dis- 
trict of Ireland which is restored to 
peace and tranquillity, the proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant will be with- 
drawn, and, practically speaking, the 
operation of the Bill will immediately 
come to an end. Therefore, it should 
not go forth that this is a Bill of three 
years’ duration which will necessarily 
apply for that period over the whole of 
Ireland. Itis not so. It will apply to 
no part of Ireland any longer than in 
the wisdom of the Executive Government 
it is absolutely necessary. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
he quite appreciated the statement that 
the Bill was only to be of partial opera- 
tion, for there might be something in 
it; but, notwithstanding that fact, he 
thought three years an extraordinarily 
long period, and he asked whether to 
reduce the period would not be a proper 
concession to make to those who had not 
obstructed the Bill, but took the same 
view that he did? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that it 
was an extraordinary statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
this Bill, which was to entirely suspend 
Constitutional liberty in Ireland, was 
made applicable for three years in con- 
sequence of the disorganization of the 
House of Commons. 

Strrk WILLIAM HARCOURT, inter- 
posing, said, that the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) had given 
too wide an interpretation to his remarks. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) was anxious 
that it should be understood that the 
measure was justified by the existing 
state of things in Ireland, and the Go- 
vernment believed that no less a period 
than three years was necessary for it to 
eradicate the evils which, owing to per- 
nicious teaching, had pervaded in that 


unhappy country. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: The point 
I wish to draw attention to is that the 
Bill is to be continued for three years, 
in consequence of the disorganized con- 
dition of Parliament. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 6: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 230.) [7.50 p.m. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Sir William 
Harcourt,)— put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon A/onday next. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
p.m. on Saturday till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 3rd July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) * 
(164) ; Supreme Court of Judicature Amend- 
ment (167). 

Committee — Tramways Provisional Orders’* 
(125). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 9) * (147). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 11)* (152); Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) * (149), and passed. 

Royal Assent — Customs and Inland Revenue 
Buildings (Ireland) [45 & 46 Viet. c. 17]; 
Poor Rates [45 & 46 Vict. c. 20]; Public 
Schools (Scotland) Teachers [45 & 46 Vict. 
c. 18]; Interments (felo de se) [45 & 46 Vict. 
c. 19}; Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) [45 & 46 Vict. c. lviii]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Order (Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dweilings) [45 & 46 Vict. c. lix]; 
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Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) [45 & 46 Vict. c. Ixxi]; Roads Provi. 
aT Order (Edinburgh) [45 & 46 Vict. ¢, 
Ixxii]. 





EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — SIR 
AUCKLAND COLVIN AND MR. 
BLUNT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv WENTWORTH said, he de- 
sired to put a Question to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of which he 
had given him private Notice. It was 
this, Whether it was true that Sir Auck- 
land Colvin had absolutely denied that 
Mr. Blunt acted as mediator or inter- 
mediary between either himself or Sir 
Edward Malet and the chiefs of the 
National Egyptian party during the past 
winter, after that fact had been publicly 
affirmed by the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) in his place in Parliament? A 
telegram to which the Question related 
was published in The Times of June 30, 
dated Alexandria, June 29, in which the 
correspondent said— 

“T am desired by Sir Auckland Colvin to 
give the most absolute and unqualified denial 
to the two assertions made by Mr. Blunt in his 
letter to Mr. Gladstone. It is utterly untrue 
that Mr. Blunt was ever employed by Sir 
Edward Malet or Sir Auckland Colvin as 
mediator or intermediary, officially or other- 
wise. 


Their Lordships would observe that thi§ 
put into the mouth of Sir Auckland 
Colvin not only a contradiction, but a 
positive denial of a statement made in 
that House only three days before by 
his official superior. On June 26, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
stated that Mr. Blunt was formerly in 
the Diplomatic Service, and had personal 
and unofficial communications with Sir 
Edward Malet on Egyptian matters, and 
that on one occasion in December last 
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an increase in the Army. No political 
feeling had prompted this Question. 
Mr. Blunt was a near relation of his 
own, and he had been most unfairly and 
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integrity and ability. One main purpose 
of his Question was to afford the noble 
Earl such an opportunity as he must 
himself desire of clearing up this dis- 
agreeable affair. He would like also to 
ask whether the despatch dated on or 
about December 24, referred to the other 
day by the noble Earl (Earl De La 
Warr), and which, he believed, recorded 
the earlier stages of Mr. Blunt’s nego- 
tiations, would be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had no 
complaint to make of the noble Lord’s 
Question. He had seen the telegram in 
The Times, but had received no official 
communication respecting the employ- 
ment of Mr. Blunt under Sir Edward 
Malet in Egypt. He entirely agreed 
with the noble Lord as to the good 
opinion which was universally enter- 
tained of Sir Auckland Colvin; but he 
was sorry to say he could not quite agree 
with the noble Lord in the sympathy 
which he felt in all the actions of Mr. 
Blunt. He thought it would be more 
satisfactory, both to the noble Lord and 
to other parties, if such Papers as there 
were on the subject were laid upon the 
Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BALFOUR, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
is their intention during the present 
Session of Parliament to introduce a 
Bill into either House of Parliament 
—— for the appointment of an 

xecutive Commission to deal with the 
Universities of Scotland? said: My 
Lords, I wish in a sentence or two to 
give the reasons which induced me to 
put this Question on the Paper. During 
the early part of this year considerable 
discussion took place with regard to the 
position of the Universities of Scotland, 
and as to some reforms which were 
thought desirable, partly in their con- 
stitution, and partly in their practice. 
There are also various other questions— 
notably, the necessity of inducing, if 
possible, Her Majesty’s Government 
to give some further financial aid to- 
wards enabling the Universities to keep 
themselves abreast of the necessities of 
the time in regard to their staff of Pro- 
fessors and their appliances for educa- 
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tion. Two or three deputations have 
waited upon the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Rosebery), and have laid 
their views before him. I think we are 
not wrong in gathering that at least 
the noble Earl personally is in favour of 
the issue of such a Commission as that 
suggested in this Question. As your 
Lordships are aware, a Professor in 
the University of Edinburgh who was 
appointed subsequent to that time was 
appointed on the understanding that he 
should accept his appointment subject 
to any conditions which might be im- 
posed upon him by a Commission of 
this kind. Now, my Lords, though I 
have placed this Question upon the 
Paper, I do not want to give your Lord- 
ships the impression that I should be en- 
tirely in favour of appointing an Exe- 
cutive Commission, certainly not until 
we have some indication of the in- 
structions to be given to it, and the 
powers which it is to exercise. I be- 
lieve a very large proportion of the re- 
forms which are required in the Uni- 
versities of Scotland might possibly be 
obtained without the intervention of a 
Commission of this kind; at the same 
time, if an application were made, as I 
believe it practically has been made on 
behalf of at least one of the Uni- 
versities, if not more, for a grant from 
the Treasury, it would, perhaps, be ad- 
visable that the administration of the 
grant should be settled by an Executive 
Commission. I do not want to raise a 
discussion upon any controverted point 
upon the present occasion; but of this 
I am perfectly certain, that it is not to 
the interest of the Universities of Scot- 
land that there should be a continued 
state of uncertainty existing as to whe- 
ther a Commission should be appointed 
or not. Though I am prepared to re- 
ceive from the noble Earl a reply to the 
effect that the state of Public Business in 
‘another place’’ has not been such as 
to favour the introduction of a Bill for 
the appointment of an Executive Com- 
mission, still it would be of importance 
to have from Her Majesty’s Government 
a definite statement of their intentions, 
so far as it is possible for them to give 
one on this subject. Therefore, on these 
grounds, I venture to put the Question 
which stands in my name on the Paper. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My Lords, 
I am very much indebted to my noble 
Friend for having put his Question, as 
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it relates to a matter in which con- 
siderable interest is taken in Scotland. 
He is quite correct in believing that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill providing 
for an Executive Commission to deal 
with the Scotch Universities. A Bill is 
in draft, but there it has stopped. It 
will not be possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any such Bill 
this Session. The noble Lord gave a 
sufficient answer to his own Question 
when he alluded to the distracted state 
of Business in the other House of Par- 
liament. As to introducing the Bill into 
this House—in the first place, it was 
quite possible, though not absolutely 
certain, that owing to its financial 
clauses it would have been informal to 
introduce it in this House; and secondly, 
it seemed to us that if we had no pros- 

ect of carrying the Bill in the other 

ouse of Parliament it would be much 
better to allow it to remain in the pigeon- 
hole where it now is. As to the pros- 
pect for next Session, I can only offer 
as strong a promise as, humanly and 
politically speaking, I am entitled to do, 
that Her Majesty’s Government will deal 
with the subject next year. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND — PROPOSED 
VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart CADOGAN, in rising to call 
attention to the Papers lately presented 
to Parliament with reference to the pro- 
posed visit of Cetewayo to England, 
said, he must first express his regret 
that his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had not been able 
to give their Lordships the subsequent 
despatches to those already on the 
Table. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
intended, as soon as possible, to lay 
them before the House. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he had ob- 
tained his information from the de- 
spatches in the Blue Book, and from the 
statement made by the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies in ‘another place,” 
though that course had been inconve- 
nient. He now learnt for the first time 
that some telegrams had been laid on the 
Table. He might state that it was about 
10 months ago that the rumour spread 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
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Government to allow Cetewayo to visit 
England. The report was received at 
first with incredulity, and when it was 
found to be correct, it was regarded with 
considerable anxiety. The country had, 
however, as far as he was aware, re- 
ceived no official information on the sub- 
ject until the presentation of the Blue 
Book about 10 daysago. The first de- 
spatch was from Cetewayo in May, 1881, 
containing a request to be allowed to 
come to this country, and then followed 
several despatches from the Government 
to the effect that they would consider 
what arrangements should be made. 
Subsequently, they said that they could 
not fix any time, and then Cetewayo was 
told that his visit must be postponed for 
atime. It was clear that the object of 
Cetewayo in visiting this country was to 
obtain his restoration to his country, 
and if his visit did not secure that result 
false hopes would be raised. They learnt 
from these Papers that the difficulties 
and dangers of his coming were well 
known to his noble Friend before he 
made any promise, and there were not 
only social, but legal difficulties. There 
was the difficulty as to what should be 
done with him. He was now incar- 
cerated under a local Act of Parliament; 
and it appeared to the noble Earl and 
his legal advisers that if he were 
removed from the Colony he would be 
at large, and therefore another Act 
would be required to enable the autho- 
rities to keep him in prison at the Cape; 
but the Government of the Cape had 
refused to pass such an Act, and the 
noble Ear! was left in a dilemma—there 
would be no alternative left but to send 
Cetewayo tothe Mauritius or some other 
place—that was to say, assuming that 
the noble Earl had no idea of restoring 
him to his former authority in Zululand. 
As time went on, the noble Earl ap- 
peared to acknowledge the dangers 
which surrounded this enterprize, and 
how it might affect the peace of South 
Africa ; therefore it was thought that the 
subject could be dealt with by delays 
and postponements from time to time. 
That was, however, a course most fatal 
to success in dealing with the Natives 
of South Africa. He would remind 
their Lordships that the rule of Cete- 
wayo was of the most savage descrip- 
tion, and that his name represented 
violence and bloodshed. He held abso- 
lute sway and power in his country— 
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the power of life and death—and his 
consent to the marriage of his subjects 
was required. Though he did not ori- 
ginate, he strengthened the military sys- 
tem, which had been the curse of Zulu- 
land. After the war, Cetewayo found 
himself a prisoner in the Cape Colony, 
and at the mercy of his former foes, 
and no doubt he fully realized the weak- 
ness of his present position, and that 
caused him to write to Mr. Gladstone 
and others to ask that his case should 
be reconsidered. Now, if he (Earl 
Cadogan) understood the real objects of 
the policy which had been adopted by 
the late Government, and which the 
noble Earl had carried out since he 
came into Office, it was that the military 
despotism established by Cetewayoshould 
be overthrown, not only for the sake of 
the Europeans interested in Zululand, 
but for the sake of the peace and pros- 
perity of the English Colonies which it 
threatened. If the noble Earl had fully 
resolved on permitting the visit to Eng- 
land of Cetewayo, which those who 
knew best foresaw would be a source of 
very great danger, all he could say was 
that he had been wanting in the first 
duty of a Colonial Minister—namely, 
that of consulting the prosperity and 
the welfare of the English Colonies in 
South Africa. The last development of 
the curious Correspondence which they 
had before them consisted of the tele- 
grams which passed between the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Sir Henry Bulwer, on the 
21st and 23rd of June. The noble Earl, 
in his first telegram, remarked that the 
postponement of Cetewayo’s visit did 
not appear to avert the disturbances in 
Zululand. Then, after a communica- 
tion from Sir Henry Bulwer, the noble 
Earl consented to permit the visit on the 
understanding that it in no way com- 
mitted the Government to any particular 
course with regard to Zululand. A rea- 
son for permitting the visit, which had 
been alleged by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in ‘‘ another place,” 
was that, as Cetewayo suffered from 
heart disease, great danger was caused 
to his life by the shock he sustained 
when informed of the successive post- 
ponements of his visit to England. If 
all those who were informed that the 
pledges of the Government were not to 
be fulfilled were afflicted in the same 
manner, then the number of the vic- 
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tims of their policy would be very great 
indeed. What was to be the offset of 
Cetewayo’s visit? For his part, he saw 
no future for Cetewayo than possibly a 
prolonged existence in the Mauritius or 
some other British possession. If the 
Government had any ulterior motives, 
or any stronger motive than that of 
bringing Cetewayo to England, then his 
object in bringing this subject forward 
would be fulfilled if the noble Earl 
would state what those motives were. 
He had no wish in any way to embarrass 
the Government. It was, perhaps, too 
much to hope that the noble Earl would 
renounce the policy he had adopted, for 
he had himself stated, with reference to 
his reversal of policy in another part of 
South Africa, that it required more 
courage to change to new than to adhere 
to former lines. There was no one upon 
the opposite side of the House in whose 
sound administration of Colonial mat- 
ters he, and he believed many of his 
noble Friends on that side, had so much 
confidence as in that of the noble Earl. 
He did not think, however, that he 
was straining the interpretation of the 
despatches when he stated that the de- 
spatches of the noble Earl himself showed 
that he had serious misgivings on the 
matter, because he never once tele- 
graphed without referring to the “ suffi- 
cient reasons” for Cetewayo’s coming 
to this country. He would, therefore, 
entreat the noble Earl, while there was 
yet time, not to adhere to his determi- 
nation. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the gist of the speech of the 
noble Earl who had just sat down was 
to oppose the visit of Cetewayo to Eng- 
land, and his possible return to Zulu- 
land, and he had dwelt much upon his 
name being identified with bloodshed 
and violence, and on the danger to 
Natal of his return to his country. But 
until the late Government had allowed 
Sir Bartle Frere to have his own way, 
Cetewayo had always been friendly to 
England, and Sir Henry Bulwer had had 
no apprehension of danger from him to 
Natal. Justice and expediency were 
both in favour of Cetewayo’s visit to 
England. There was no right to retain 
him any longer as a prisoner, and it ap- 
peared from the Blue Book that his 
health was in danger from his imprison- 
ment. Expediency was all on the side 
of his being brought to this country, 
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even if he should afterwards go to Mau- 
ritius; but if he returned to his own 
country he would be quite a different 
man after visiting England, and meeting 
witha good reception here. His return 
to Zululand and re-establishment there 
would be the best check that could be 
put upon the Boers. He would remind 
the noble Earl who had just spoken that 
the Mamertine Prison at Rome was more 
infamous for having been the scene of 
the death of Jugurtha, than for having 
been the scene of the imprisonment of 
two Apostles. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
it was obvious from the Papers which 
had been presented that Cetewayo was 
strongly opposed to taking a long sea 
voyage, and that he was only anxious to 
go to England as a means of returning 
to his own country. The Blue Book was 
of a most extraordinary character, con- 
taining letters from Lady Florence Dixie, 
with interpolations, and others on a 
variety of subjects. What he wanted to 
know was, what was the object of bring- 
ing Cetewayo to this country ? Was it to 
make an exhibition of him in St. James’s 
Hall, with Lady Florence Dixie on one 
side and Bishop Colenso on the other? 
They had heard, too, that Cetewayo was 
complaining that certain of his atten- 
dants were kept away from him, and he 
wished to know if these were to be re- 
stored to him. If the Government had 
made up their minds to sanction his 
return to his own country, why was he 
not sent there instead of being brought 
to this country? He wanted to know 
upon what grounds the Government had 
determined that Cetewayo should come 
to England, and whether he would not 
cease to be a prisoner after his arrival 
on these shores with the young people 
whom he wished to have with him ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in an- 
swer to the observations of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Cadogan), said, that 
he had presented Papers on this subject 
as soon as it had become possible for 
him to do so. The noble Earl had re- 
ferred to the Correspondence on the sub- 
ject of Cetewayo’s visit to this country, 
and had accused him of vacillation. To 
that charge he could not plead guilty; 
but he admitted that there might have 
been a change of purpose at the last 
moment. When Sir Henry Bulwer tele- 
graphed to him from Natal, reeommend- 
ing a postponement of the visit, he did 
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not feel that he could take upon himself 
the responsibility of setting that opinion 
aside. But afterwards the Government 
watched the course of events, and from 
information with regard to what was 
occurring in Zululand, he came to the 
conclusion that there was no adequate 
reason to justify a further postponement, 
and, therefore, intimated by telegram 
that Cetewayo would be allowed to come 
here. Sir Henry Bulwer could not be 
fairly charged with having changed his 
opinion. On being asked whether there 
was any urgent reason why the visit 
should be again postponed, he had 
merely said that, in the circumstances 
of the case, he would defer to the views 
of the Government. His attention was, 
in the first instance, drawn to this ques- 
tion by a statement that the ex-King 
desired to come to this country, Cetewayo 
being represented as suffering from the 
effects of his captivity, and desirous of 
laying his case before the Government. 
Now, when considering the whole mat- 
ter, people ought to have before their 
minds the actual position of Cetewayo. 
Many persons seemed to think that he 
was a criminal who had been convicted, 
and was now suffering punishment. But 
he was, of course, nothing of the kind. 
Cetewayo was in reality a captive King 
whom we had dethroned, and whom it 
was necessary to keep in captivity so 
long as it might be dangerous to liberate 
him; but it would be very unjustifiable 
to retain him in captivity when he could 
no longer be dangerous. He (the Earl 
of Kimberley) had never concealed his 
opinion that the Zulu War was unjust 
and unnecessary, and if the country 
shared that view we were incurring very 
serious responsibility in keeping Cete- 
wayo languishing in captivity ; and that 
responsibility would be greatly increased 
were we to refuse him permission to 
come to this country to lay his case 
before us. Then a very important and 
paramount question must be considered 
—namely, whether the present settle- 
ment of Zululand was such as to insure 
the safety and welfare of the neighbour- 
ing Colonies. The noble Earl opposite 
seemed to think that a despatch which 
had been read laid down once for all 
that Cetewayo should not return to his 
country. But what the despatch really 
conveyed was that by their consent to 
his visiting England the Government 
did not intend to create expectations on 
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the subject of his return to Zululand. 
At the same time, the despatch did not 
lay down the principle that he should 
not return to that country. He now 
came to the Questions asked by his 
noble Friend behind him (the Duke of 
Somerset). The noble Duke wished to 
know what the Government intended to 
do with Cetewayo when he came to this 
country —whether they intended to make 
an exhibition of him? Nothing could 
be further from their intention. Every 
care would be taken to prevent anything 
of that sort. Then his noble Friend 
asked, Why should he be brought to 
this country if he must be sent back to 
Zululand at some time or other? Well, 
if there really did exist an intention to 
send him back to Zululand, its existence 
would be a very good reason for bring- 
ing Cetewayo to this country. He was 
told that it was most important that 
Natives should deal with principals, and 
that Cetewayo would feel far more 
bound by statements made to Members 
of the Government in person than by 
declarations made to officials employed 
by the Government, however high their 
position. That alone constituted very 
good ground for bringing Cetewayo to 
this country. But there was another 
reason for doing so. Changes would 
have to be made in the condition of 
Zululand, and in view of such changes 
it would politically be very advan- 
tageous to have direct communication 
with Cetewayo, he being a very remark- 
able man, who was by no means devoid 
of ability, and who had possessed great 
influence. Personal communication with 
him, then, seemed to be plainly de- 
sirable. Further, if it should ever be 
decided to set him at liberty, good could 
only result from his having learnt the 
power and resources of this country. 
Noble Lords asked—‘‘ Are you going to 
send him back to Zululand?” If a 
decision had been come to on that sub- 
ject, it would have been already an- 
nounced. The present position of the 
question was this—the Government had 
been forced to the conclusion that the 
condition of Zululand was extremely un- 
satisfactory under the settlement arrived 
at by Sir Garnet Wolseley. He (the 
Earl of Kimberley) had endeavoured to 
give that settlement fair play in every 
respect, although from the first he had 
felt the strongest doubt whether a settle- 
ment which created 13 petty Kings in 
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Zululand, and placed over them a Resi- 
dent, with power to advise them only, 
could possibly be satisfactory. He had 
been actuated in adopting that attitude 
by the knowledge that it was very unde- 
sirable to make constant changes among 
Native populations. But it was of very 
little use to give advice unless somebody 
could enforce its acceptance. It had 
been foretold that when the Natives 
should find out that the advice of the 
Resident amounted to no more than a 
suggestion, the country would again fall 
into a state of anarchy, and he had no 
doubt that the country was approaching 
that condition by degrees. That being 
so, it was evident that for the safety of 
our Colonies it was necessary that there 
should be some supreme authority in 
Zululand. The Government, therefore, 
had the choice of two alternatives— 
either they must take steps which would 
amount virtually, if not nominally, to 
an annexation of the country, or they 
must reconstitute some Native authority 
strong enough to preserve order. Sir 
Henry Bulwer had been instructed to 
examine the whole question carefully. 
He possessed special knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case, and his opi- 
nions must carry great weight; and, 
consequently, he (the Earl of Kimberley) 
had not thought it right to come to a 
final decision on this subject before 
learning the views of Sir Henry Bulwer. 
The Report of that official had been de- 
layed ; but, no doubt, good reasons ex- 
isted for the delay, important affairs in 
Natal having occupied his attention and 
prevented the despatch of the Report. 
He had urged Sir Henry Bulwer to 
communicate his views to him as soon 
as possible, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would then come to a definite con- 
clusion as to the change to be made in 
Zululand. 

Viscount CRANBROOK wished to 
ask whether the Act of the Cape Legis- 
lature for the detention of Cetewayo 
would not expire on his departure from 
the Colony? If that was so, he wanted 
to know by what authority he could be 
afterwards held in captivity, and whether 
he would not be a free man, entirely in- 
dependent of any control? 

Ture Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Viscount had reminded him of 
a point which he had forgotten to men- 
tion. The Act passed by the Cape 
Legislature for the detention of Cete- 
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wayo would lapse the moment he left 
that country. The Law Officers of the 
Crown held that Cetewayo was a pri- 
soner of war; and that he would re- 
main a prisoner of war to whatever 
place he was taken. They thought it 
right, therefore, to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Cape Government. 
Further, Cetewayo had distinctly bound 
himself—and he had no doubt he would 
adhere to his engagement—to obey all 
the orders Her Majesty’s Government 
might give him, and to conduct himself 
in such a manner as they might require. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
regretted sincerely the final decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
Cetewayo to this country. Such a 
course appeared to him likely to lead to 


great public inconvenience, if not to. 


considerable risk. When once Cetewayo 
came it would be very difficult to stop 
his admirers from evincing their sym- 
pathy in a very inconvenient manner. 
He would remind his noble Friend that 
the experiment had been tried more than 
once of bringing West African Princes 
to this country in order to adapt them 
to an English career and send them back 
more capable of carrying out our policy 
in that part of the world. Hecould not 
recall a single instance in which that 
policy had been a success; on the con- 
trary, in the majority of cases, it had 
led to failure, and, moreover, there had 
been a strong suspicion of treachery 
excited when those Princes returned to 
their country. Not only from what they 
could judge themselves, but from the 
evidence of the Blue Book, the visit of 
the late Zulu King appeared extremely 
likely to excite agitation and do mis- 
chief in Zululand. Nothing could be 
stronger on that point than the expres- 
sions of Sir Henry Bulwer. His noble 
Friend denied that there had been any 
change in Sir Henry Bulwer’s opinion. 
It was perfectly clear, therefore, that Sir 
Henry Bulwer adhered to the opinion 
which he distinctly expressed in the Blue 
Book, but simply waived it in deference 
to the view of the Secretary of State at 
home. This visit of Cetewayo clearly 
meant one of two things, either that he 
was to be removed to some other place 
or to be restored to Zululand. He could 
not remain here, for a winter in this 
country would kill him. Was it in- 
tended that he should be sent to 
some other place of banishment? The 
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Act under which he was detained at the 
Cape would expire the moment he left 
the Colony, and the Cape Government 
had intimated their intention not to re- 
new it. The only course which seemed 
possible was to send Cetewayo back to 
Zululand, and the remarks of his noble 
Friend opposite pointed to that conclu- 
sion. The Blue Book said he was not to 
expect that this visit was to mean his 
restoration. But Sir Henry Bulwer said 
that Cetewayo would expect it, and that 
the Zulu nation would expect it. Cete- 
wayo said that he would come here 
in order to appeal to the Queen for 
his immediate restoration to Zululand, 
Therefore, they must accept the fact that 
his coming here meant, in his opinion, 
restoration to his own country. His 
noble Friend said that the state of things 
in Zululand pointed to this, that change 
was inevitable, and that the present 
settlement was not likely to hold. But 
with what fairness could they propose 
to depose those Chiefs whom they set up 
in Zululand as petty Kings in order to 
make way for Cetewayo? There was 
one, who was best known as John Dunn. 
When he first heard that John Dunn 
was to be placed in his present position 
he entertained a doubt whether he was 
fit for the post. But he believed John 
Dunn had succeeded far better than 
could possibly have been expected. He 
had certainly made his part of the 
country far more prosperous than it ever 
was under the rule of Cetewayo. He 
doubted whether his noble Friend could 
give any evidence to show that Cete- 
wayo’s return was desired by more than 
a mere fraction of the people of Zulu- 
land. It was all very well, now that 
the events of four years ago had faded 
into the distance, to forget what the 
character of Cetewayo was. Could his 
noble Friend state that he would restore 
a man like Cetewayo in the interests of 
civilization and humanity? It was 
notorious that Cetewayo in his system 
was the imitator of two most blood- 
thirsty ruffians. His was an enormous 
and dangerous military system. Every 
man able to carry arms was enlisted and 
celibacy was enforced—none but the 
older soldiers being permitted to marry. 
Could anyone state a single act of good 
faith, truth, or justice proceeding from 
Cetewayo? He had replenished his 
exchequer from time to time by plunder. 
He was not reigning long, but during 
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the time his Kingdom was drenched with 
blood. He began by the slaughter of 
his brothers, and then put to death 
women who had married against his 
orders, and finally he murdered those of 
his relatives who had disobeyed him by 
burying these women. When he came 
to the Crown Cetewayo promised to 
govern well, and yet, when Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone remonstrated with him 
for his misdeeds, he made the remark- 
able answer—‘‘It is the custom of our 
nation, and I will not depart from it.” 
No doubt he remained for all intents and 
purposes the same and unchanged. In 
the very latest Blue Book he was re- 
ported to have said—‘‘I am at a loss to 
know why all this pain is caused ; I have 
done no harm at all”—a speech that 
made it perfectly clear that he was totally 
unconscious of having sinned against 
either the moral law or the principles of 
civilization. In that case he would still 
bea curse to his own nation and a danger 
to his neighbours. It was most singular 
that Bishop Colenso should have made 
in Cetewayo’s name, but without his 
authority, statements which Sir Henry 
Bulwer declared to be of the most dan- 

erous character. If those who knew 
the difficulty of managing Native tribes 
committed such indiscretions, he could 
not but forebode trouble and disaster in 
Zululand. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
point of the noble Earl’s speech con- 
sisted in his objection to the proposed 
visit of Cetewayo to this country; but 
he held that those objections were out- 
weighed by the arguments of his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The noble Earl who had just 
spoken seemed to be afraid that when he 
came here the ex-King would have his 
head turned. He could not help think- 
ing that perhaps the best remedy against 
that formidable evil would be to bring 
Cetewayo down to the Houseof Lords and 
get the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
to repeat his speech. No one, probably, 
thought that Cetewayocould be described 
as a perfect Christian gentleman ; but he 
could not help thinking that in several 
respects the dark side of his character 
had been exaggerated ; but there was 
uo doubt that he was a person of very 
influential character and of great force 
of mind, as he had shown both in the 
plenitude of his power and in his mis- 
fortunes, when his people, instead of 
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reviling him as a tyrant, clung to him 
to the last. The noble Earl opposite 
mentioned that there was a difficulty 
with respect to the other Chiefs ; but the 
House would not suppose that the Go- 
vernment had taken the steps they had 
without being fully aware of their re- 
sponsibility. He did not think it neces- 
sary to go into the other points raised 
by the noble Earl, because the evils 
referred to were fully apparent in the 
Correspondence which had been laid on 
the Table. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that it was very 
desirable to know how Cetewayo was to 
be treated during his stay in this coun- 
try.. The noble Earl opposite said that 
he would submit to the orders of the 
Government, and so far that was very 
satisfactory; but what was the noble 
Earl’s meaning when he described Cete- 
wayo as a prisoner of war, when at this 
moment no war was going on? Was 
Cetewayo to be a prisoner of war for 
life; and, if not, what authority could 
the noble Earl have for detaining him 
as a prisoner of war? 

Lorv CH ELMSFORD said, that, 
speaking with a knowledge of the coun- 
try, he did not know upon what autho- 
rity the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies stated the present condition of 
Zululand could not be maintained. That 
view was not to be discovered in the de- 
spatches of Sir Henry Bulwer, which, 
on the contrary, set forth that the ac- 
counts of bloodshed in the country were 
greatly exaggerated. He believed, in- 
deed, that, annexation being forbidden, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settlement was 
the only possible one under existing 
conditions. He was satisfied that the 
tranquillity of Zululand would not con- 
tinue if Cetewayo got back there again. 
For himself, he had never concealed his 
opinion that annexation would have been 
the right course to pursue. It would 
have been an act of kindness to the 
Zulus, and it would have afforded greater 
safety to the Colony of Natal; but, if 
that could not be done, we had no choice 
but to avoid the danger of permitting 
one man to be supreme over the whole 
country. There seemed to be some mis- 
conception as to the early history of 
Cetewayo. An account of Cetewayo be- 
fore these troubles occurred was to be 
found in George M‘Call Theal’s History 
of South Africa. It was there stated 
that Cetewayo’s father, King Panda, was 
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a mere roi fainéant, and that he himself 
was the real Ruler during his father’s 
lifetime. No sooner did Cetewayo ob- 
tain a certain amount of power than 
he got rid of ail probable claimants 
to the Throne by killing them. For 
some years, however, after Panda be- 
came King the country was in a state 
of great commotion, and it was not 
till 1856 that a battle was fought in 
which Cetewayo triumphed over all his 
rivals. So sanguinary a conflict was that, 
that nearly one-fourth of the whole Zulu 
nation perished. From that time Cete- 
wayo began to consolidate his power. 
Out of the 33 regiments which opposed us 
during the late war, 26 were practically 
raised by Cetewayo himself. In his (Lord 
Chelmsford’s) opinion, Cetewayo, if re- 
leased, would again become a military 
despot, and would be again a standing 
menace to the safety and tranquillity of 
South Africa. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
he regretted to notice that there was a 
tendency in the speech of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley) to minimize the 
position of a Governor of a Colony. He 
thought that it was desirable that no- 
thing should be said calculated to sink 
the Governor of a Colony from the posi- 
tion of representative of the Queen to 
that of a mere diplomatic agent. 


Supreme Court of 


' SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 167.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, that this Bill 
provided that the Judges of the Court 
of First Instance should be able to sit 
in the Court of Appeal. This system 
had been tried before, and had not been 
found to work satisfactorily. There were 
some other matters which could have 
been better dealt with than was proposed 
by the Bill. The most important point 
to which he wished to call attention was 
with regard to the Court of Appeal. The 
plan proposed by the Bill was to supple- 
ment the Court of Appeal as occasion 
might require by asking one of the pri- 
mary Judges to sit in it. When the 
arrangements were originally made it 
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was not known what amount of busi- 
ness would have to be transacted by the 
Court of Appeal. Now, however, that 
was well known. The Court of Appeal, 
consisting of six ordinary Judges, usually 
sat in two divisions, and there was suffi- 
cient appellate businessto keep both those 
divisionsfully employed during the whole 
of the judicial year. If either division 
had to curtail its sittings public busi- 
ness suffered. Some of the Judges of 
the Appeal Court had to go Circuit, and 
the result was that for a long period in 
each legal year one divisiou of the Court 
of Appeal had to be closed. Great in- 
convenience was occasioned by the Ap- 
peal Judges going Circuit in many other 
ways than thesuspension of the sittings of 
one division of the Appellate Court. If 
the obligation to go Circuit were abo- 
lished, there would be less difficulty in 
obtaining the strongest and best men at 
the Bar as Appeal Judges. There was 
great danger of the arrangements made 
by Parliament for the conduct of legal 
business breaking down by reason of the 
false economy practised with regard to 
the Judges. Only the other day he 
noticed an important libel case was 
partly tried in London. It raised issues 
of the highest importance to the cha- 
racter of individuals ; but in consequence 
of the Judge before whom it was partly 
tried having to go Circuit the case was 
adjourned from June to November. It 
was a public scandal that such a delay 
of justice should occur, and it hap- 
pened solely because the Government 
would not incur the expense of pro- 
viding a Commissioner to go Circuit in 
place of the Judge. In the same man- 
ner the Court of Appeal was likely to 
fall into disrepute solely from making 
the Judges of the Court go Circuit. 
Lorp COLERIDGE said, the amount 
of patronage vested in the hands of 
himself and the Master of the Rolls 
was no doubt large if they went by num- 
bers; but a great deal of it was merely 
the patronage of offices which were 80 
extremely slenderly remunerated that it 
was extremely difficult to get educated 
gentlemen to stand an examination for 
them. The Civil Service Commissioners 
had relieved him of certainly more than 
half the patronage which the Act of 1879 
vested in him. He wished their Lord- 
ships to be aware that, so far as he and 
the Master of the Rolls were concerned, 
the actual amount of patronage of their 
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disposal was nothing at all. There had 
been a reduction in the number of the 
higher offices, and it was extremely un- 
likely that one of his age or that the 
Master of the Rolls would be called upon 
to exercise their office of patron in re- 
gard to any of the remaining offices of 
the higher rank. Personally, therefore, 
his interest in this matter of patronage 
was most infinitesimal. With regard to 
the Chamber work of Judges, he had to 
take his share. It was not pleasant 
work, but he was quite certain that he 
was a far better Judge in Chambers now 
than when he first began to act as a Judge 
sitting in Chambers, because he now 
knew how the work was done. He was 
satisfied that nothing could be worse for 
the general administration of the law 
than that some of the Judges should 
neither know nor do anything of Cham- 
ber work. With regard to the Court of 
Appeal, he ventured to say that it was 
atthis moment doing its work admirably, 
that it gave general satisfaction to the 
Profession, and that Judges of that 
Court did their work much better in 
consequence of their having to go on 
Circuit. He thought it would be a bad 
thing to draw a broad division between 
the Judges of First Instance and the 
Judges of Appeal, and to make the post 
of a Judge of First Instance less de- 
sirable to the Bar than at the present 
time. Less desirable it would certainly 
become if the line of demarcation be- 
tween the one class of Judges and the 
other were widened. He, therefore, 
held that it would be unwise to exempt 
the Lords of Appeal from liability to go 
Circuit, and he trusted that the present 
system would be continued. In con- 
clusion, he had to say that to the best 
of his belief there was at the pre- 
sent moment not one appeal which was 
more than three months old before the 
Court. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, after 
explaining how the Bill would affect the 
precedence of certain Judges of the 
Court of Appeal, said, that the propo- 
sals which were made would not intro- 
duce an element of constant strength 
into the Court of Appeal, but would 
provide for emergencies, such as the ill- 
ness of individual members of the Court. 
He thought it a little hard that he should 
be called upon by the noble and learned 
Earl on his left to undertake the re- 
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sponsibility of altering the arrangements 
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made by that noble and learned Earl 
himself. When the Judicature Act of 
1873 was passed he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) penpeors a scheme, which he 
thought adequate to provide for the 
whole appeal business of the country, 
founded on the principle that there 
should be a newly-constituted Court, 
embracing all the highest judicial power 
in the country, and capable of sitting 
in several sub - divisions concurrently. 
Their Lordships, at the time, concurred 
with the other House in agreeing to 
that proposal. If that measure had 
been allowed to remain as it was passed 
none of the difficulties since experienced 
would have been felt, and none of the 
shifts and devices that had been resorted 
to would have been found necessary to 
provide for an efficient Court of Appeal. 
It was through no fault of his noble and 
learned Friend, but in consequence of 
an opposition in that House, headed by 
the noble Earl the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and also in the other House, 
that Parliament thought fit to change 
its view and to return to the system of 
double appeal — first, to a Court spe- 
cially constituted for the purpose, and 
afterwards to that House. The scheme 
provided by the Act of 1873 never came 
into operation. Instead of it, Parlia- 
ment established first the appellate sys- 
tem of 1875, and afterwards that of 
1876. He, as an individual Member of 
their Lordships’ House, acquiesced, as 
in duty bound, in the decision of the 
Legislature, and he gave a pledge, 
which he had fulfilled, not to attempt 
hastily to reverse once more that deci- 
sion. Frequent and constant changes 
in these things were very much to be 
deprecated. Long experience might 
force upon the Legislature the reconsi- 
deration of all such arrangements; but he 
was strongly of opinion that, having 
made them, it was best to work with them, 
at least for so considerable a time as to 
enable their permanent operation to be 
ascertained. He did not question in the 
slightest degree either the right or the 
duty of his noble and learned Friend, 
if he thought the system had been tried 
long enough and had not been success- 
ful, to urge its reconsideration. But it 
was a fact, that it was by his noble and 
learned Friend and the Government of 
which he was a Member that this sys- 
tem was established in 1876; and the 
speech of the Lord Chief Justice must 
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have satisfied their Lordships that if 
unanimity of judgment in high quarters 
was desirable before the system was 
altered, that unanimity did not now 
exist. His noble and learned Friend 
thought that the advantages of the sys- 
tem which required the Judges of Ap- 
peal to go on Circuit preponderated over 
the disadvantages in the circumstances 
in which they were placed. He thought 
the arguments on both sides had consi- 
derable weight; but when there was 
such a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject, and when in the view of the head 
of the Court dissatisfaction would be 
produced by the change which the noble 
and learned Earl suggested in the minds 
of the Judges of First Instance, especially 
because of the pecuniary burdens cast 
upon them, and inasmuch as in all cases 
of pecuniary burdens the Treasury must 
be dealt with as well as the heads of the 
law, he was not prepared, after the 
system had been in operation only six 
years, to propose a change. Therefore, 
they must go on working for some time 
to come with the present system. Ac- 
cording to the Lord Chief Justice, there 
were really no considerable arrears in 
the Court of Appeal; the cases had not 
been set down for more than three 
months. He was happy to assure his 
noble and learned Friend that no diffi- 
culty in inducing men eminent at the 
Bar to take seats in the Court of Appeal 
had hitherto been experienced. The 
only persons who might probably have 
been appointed to that Court, if they 
had desired it, and who did not now sit 
there, were those Law Officers of the 
Crown who in any circumstances would 
not be likely to desire judicial promo- 
tion until they had served their country 
for a considerable time in the offices 
they now filled. That the Law Officers 
of the Crown had not desired to receive 
judicial appointments did not appear to 
him to show that there was any disin- 
clination from the cause his noble and 
learned Friend supposed ; and, as to all 
other persons, he could say with the 
most perfect accuracy that since he held 
Office there had not been a single in- 
stance of these appointments being de- 
clined by anyone to whom they had been 
offered. 


_ Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION, 


Tur Eart or LONGFORD, in calling 
attention to Sections 44, 47, and 48 of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, and 
in asking Her Majesty’s Government 
how appellants were to proceed to secure 
the attendance of three Commissioners 
to hear appeals, said, that cases had been 
heard on appeal in Londonderry and 
other places before only two Judges of 
the Land Court—Mr. Justice O’Hagan 
and Mr. Litton, Mr. Vernon being left 
in Dublin to attend to business there. 
In one case the counsel for the appel- 
lant asked that the three Judges should 
be present; but Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
said it was impossible for all to be pre- 
sent, and that there was a discretion 
given to them by the Act to sit with 
two Judges. This wasa very important 
question. When the Court was estab- 
lished it was considered most desirable 
that one Judge should know something 
of the value of land, and hence Mr. 
Vernon was appointed; but according 
to what had taken place in the country 
he might not be required to sit at all 
on appeals. The Act gave appellants 
the right to have their cases heard by 
three Commissioners, and his complaint 
was that the Commissioners placed too 
liberal a construction on the proviso 
made as to the ‘‘ unavoidable’ absence 
of one of their number. It was now 
the rule rather than the exception for 
the Court to consist of two Commis- 
sioners instead of three, and the result 
was that some of the decisions lately 
given had failed to satisfy the litigants. 
Another cause of dissatisfaction was the 
disregard of the opinion of the “ inde- 
pendent valuer,” to whom the Commis- 
sion were authorized by the Act to refer 
for a statement of facts and circum- 
stances to enable the Commission to form 
a judgment. He would mention one 
case. ‘The rental of an estate in the 
North of Ireland, which was £726, was 
reduced by the Sub-Commissioners to 
£562. On appeal the Commissioners 
appointed an independent valuer, who 
estimated £675 as the fair and proper 
rental for the estate. The two legal 
Commissioners in the absence of the 
agrarian Commissioner ignored this 
valuation, and further reduced the rental 
to £553. In a second case, the rental 
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was £470, reduced by Sub - Commis- 
sioners to £352. The independent 
yaluer’s report put it at £466; but the 
Commission, on appeal, fixed £368. 
That brought him to his Question. How 
were these appellants to secure the ser- 
vices of the three Commissioners to 
which they were entitled under the 
Act? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, that, as to the cases which 
had been referred to, he could not form 
any opinion about them without know- 
ing all the circumstances. He would 
give the information with which he had 
been furnished by the Commissioners. 
They said that the greater portion of 
the appeals were heard by the three, 
but in the country towns some appeals 
had latterly been heard by two of their 
number, and this was done under the 
powers of the Act of 1881. The cause 
of Mr. Vernon’s absence was very urgent 
business of the Lund Court to be trans- 
acted in Dublin, and this brought the 
question within the 42nd section of ‘‘ un- 
avoidable absence.” He was inclined 
to agree that there would be an objection 
if all these appeals were heard by the 
two legal members of the Land Court, 
and without the presence of the Com- 
missioner who was not a lawyer. The 
explanation, however, was that which 
he had just given to the House, and the 
Commissioners believed that they had 
acted within the terms of the Act. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the explanation given by the Lord 
Privy Seal was most unsatisfactory. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sza) said, he had no other to offer. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the Act of 1881 had been entirely 
altered. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): In the view of the Commis- 
sioners they were within the terms of 
the Act. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that they were told in both Houses 
of Parliament, when the Act was passed, 
that all appeals would be heard by three 
Commissioners. In many cases the Act 
had been altered. It was a most extra- 
ordinary thing that the two legal Com- 
missioners should sit in the country and 
leave the only Commissioner in Dublin 
who knew anything about the valuation 
of land. The question should be tried 
whether the two legal Commissioners 
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had a right to go into the country and 
try appeals upon the question of the 
value of land, and leave the lay Com- 
missioner in Dublin to transact the legal 
business. He hoped that his noble 
Friend would raise the question again. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow 
& quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Puvustic Bris — Resolution in 
Committee—Bombay Civil Fund [Revenues of 
India] *. 

Select Committee—Report—Settled Land [No. 
262]. 


Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—R.P. [ Twenty-third Night]. 


Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
rat} (Money) [176]; Bills of Exchange 
211). 


Third Reading—Petty Sessions (Ireland) * [203]; 
Public Health (Fruit-Pickers’ Lodgings) * 
[214], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— aon — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— MR. 
JOHN DALY. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any special reason for 
the further detention of Mr. John Daly, 
Ballyfarnon, county Roscommon, at pre- 
sent a suspect in Enniskillen, seeing that 
the district is peaceable, and that another 
man arrested at same time and on same 
charge has been released ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, John Daly 
is detained on reasonable suspicion of 
being guilty as principal of murder. His 
Excellency, having recently considered 
his case, decided that he could not order 
his release. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (STATIS- 
TICS)—IMPORTS. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the President 

of the Board of Trade, Whether he can 
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arrange for the weekly publication in 
the ‘‘ London Gazette,” of a classified 
Return of the various articles of agricul- 
tural produce imported into this Country, 
such Return to afford information gene- 
rally similar to that now given weekly 
in the Gazette with respect to importa- 
tions of cotton and corn ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, I have 
been in communication with the Customs 
on this subject, and I hope to be able to 
arrange in a short time for the publi- 
cation weekly, as desired by the hon. 
Member, of a classified Return of the 
various articles of agricultural produce 
imported into this country. Before the 
classification is definitely settled I will 
direct a list cf the articles proposed to 
be included to be forwarded to the hon. 
Member, and shall be glad to receive 
his observations upon it. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he would give 
directions that a distinction should be 
drawn at the Custom House between 
genuine produce and spurious pro- 
duce ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The question 
of distinguishing butterine and artificial 
butter generally from butter in the im- 
port statistics has been referred, with 
other questions of a similar character, to 
the Statistical Inquiry Committee now 
sitting. The Committee has not yet re- 
ported, and I have not seen the evidence 
taken ; but I hope it may be found pos- 
sible to make the distinction desired by 
the hon. Member. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
SMALL-POX. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has been able to ascertain 
the truth as to the small-pox patient, 
who is alleged to have gone from Guy’s 
Hospital to the Stockwell Hospital on a 
public conveyance ; and, whether, with 
the view of preventing the spread of 
disease, he will endeavour to arrange 
that the authorities of the various Me- 
tropolitan Hospitals shall have ready 
access to the ambulances provided by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, or by 
the parochial authorities, for the pur- 
pose of conveying infectious persons to 
the hospitals appointed for their recep- 
tion ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, I have now ascer- 
tained that the person referred to came to 


Mr, R. 1. I age! 
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Guy’s Hospital among the crowd of out- 
patients who resort there, and was found . 
to be suffering from small-pox, and that 
he was advised to leave and apply 
for admission to a small-pox hospital 
through the intervention of the parish 
authorities, and without exposing him- 
self unnecessarily so as to endanger 
others. The going to the Stockwell Hos- 
pital by a public conveyance appears 
to have been entirely the man’s own 
act, for which the medical officer at 
Guy’s was in no sense responsible. It is 
evident that the governing bodies of the 
London hospitals have at present much 
difficulty in dealing with these cases 
when they present themselves, as they 
have no accommodation for them; and 
I have now under consideration the 
arrangements which should be adopted 
for the temporary retention of patients 
of this class until they can be removed, 
and for rendering the ambulances of the 
managers of the Asylums District and 
the parochial authorities more readily 
available for their removal. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—MAJOR 
BRADDELL. 


Sr JOHN HAY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether ten police were quartered 
at Coolenelagh, county Wexford, for the 
protection of Major Thomas Braddell’s 
property last September ; whether a 
mob came and carried off the crop 
against the remonstrances of the police 
and sold for £84 for the benefit of the 
Land League; whether the police were 
instructed from Dublin not to resist the 
robbery for fear of a collisicn ; and, whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, the Go- 
vernment will pay Major T. Braddell 
for his loss ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the facts 
are stated with substantial accuracy in 
the Question. The Government has no 
intention of paying anything to Major 
Braddell for the crops in question. It 
was more than doubtful whether he was 
entitled to them, and it was not con- 
sidered right to prevent their removal. 
I may observe that in the Court of Ap- 
peal in Ireland, in a similar case, two 
Judges held that, under the 8th section 
of the Act of 1870, the evicted tenant 
continues entitled to the crops. There- 
fore the Government cannot undertake 
to pay for the loss. 
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Mr. HEALY: I wish to state that 
the crops were not sold for the benefit of 
the Land League. 


TELEGRAPH CABLES — PROPOSED 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Mr. MONK asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has taken 
any steps, in concert with other Nations, 
with a view to the protection and pre- 
servation of telegraph cables ; and, whe- 
ther it is proposed to send a representa- 
tive from this Country to the Confer- 
ence of European Maritime Countries to 
be held in the Autumn ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government accepted an in- 
vitation from the French Government to 
take part in a Conference on this sub- 
ject, which was to have met at Paris on 
the Ist of last month. The French Go- 
vernment, however, postponed its meet- 
ing until the autumn. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are of opinion that advantage 
night be taken of this delay to settle be- 
forehand the scope of the labours of the 
Conference. They are at present in com- 
munication with the French and other 
Governments concerned, and if an un- 
derstanding is arrived at on this point 
they will be represented at the Con- 
ference. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND) — NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AT BOHOLA, CO. MAYO. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that certain 
teachers of a new national school at 
Bohola, county Mayo, have suffered the 
loss of three or four months’ salary in 
consequence of the requisite forms not 
having been forwarded in due time to 
the manager of the school to enable 
him to return them filled up as required 
for a certificated school ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the teachers 
have suffered loss owing to the fact that 
certain forms which were transmitted to 
the manager of the school on the 13th 
of January, 1882, by the Board of Na- 
tional Education, were not returned to 
that Board until the 27th of March fol- 
lowing—that is to say, they were re- 
tained by the manager for two months 
and 14 days. Had they been returned 
any time before the end of January, the 
loss would not have occurred. 


'Jury 3, 1882} 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE 8EA 
COAST FISHERIES TRUST—LOANS TO 
FISHERMEN IN MAYO. 


Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that the 
Trustees to aid Sea Coast Fisheries in 
Ireland declined recently to make a loan 
to certain fishermen in the county of 
Mayo, because they had not paid their 
rents, although the Trustees had received 
reports that the applicants for the loan 
were respectable men, and the securi- 
ties proposed for the repayment were 
perfectly solvent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have asked for 
a Report on this question, but have not 
yet received it. 


METROPOLIS—THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, What steps are being taken to 
secure the completion of the building on 
the Thames Embankment which was 
originally let for an Opera House ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform the hon. Member that the 
site originally intended for an opera 
house was let, upwards of a year ago, 
for the erection of an hotel, private 
dwelling-houses, or such public build- 
ings as the Metropolitan Board might 
approve. Requests for extension of 
time for sending in plans have been 
made more than once and complied with 
by the Board, and a further application 
has been made this morning, which is 
now under consideration. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS — PORT RE- 
GULATIONS AT SINGAPORE—THE 
SPANISH STEAMER “ LEON XIII.” 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Foreign vessels calling at Singapore are 
under any legal obligation to comply with 
any formalities analogousto ‘‘clearance,”’ 
or to give notice to or obtain the per- 
mission of any official of the port before 
departing ; if so, whether he would state. 
what the prescribed formalities are, and 
what penalty or liability attaches to 
their neglect ; and, whether the Spanish 
steamer ‘‘ Leon XIII.” which carried off 
three English engineers, ordered by the 
Supreme Court of the Colony to be sur- 
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rendered under writ of habeas corpus, 
had complied with all formalities pre- 
scribed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, Sin- 
gapore is a free port, and we have no 
reason to doubt that any necessary for- 
malities were complied with by the 
Spanish steamer Zeon XJJI. The action 
of the Court gave the authorities no 
ground for detaining the vessel, as the 
sigan issued was not against the ship, 

ut against the captain, who was left 
behind when she sailed. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the visit of 
Her Majesty’s gunboat ‘Swift” to 
Manila was not directly connected with 
the manner in which the ‘‘ Leon XIII.” 
left Singapore, forcibly carrying off three 
English Engineers, who were under the 
jurisdiction of the Colonial Courts ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; it is the case that the gunboat 
Swift proceeded to Manilla in conse- 
quence of a telegram from the Governor 
at Singapore to the effect that the Leon 
Xf. had left for Manilla with three 
British engineers on board, who were 
alleged to be illegally confined. The 
British Consul at Manilla, however, was 
able at once to arrange the difficulty 
with the Spanish authorities, and the 
Swift left. I may add that there was 
nothing unusual in the presence of a 
vessel of the China Squadron at Manilla, 
as frequent visits are paid to that port. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—EDWARD AND DANIEL 
FLANAGAN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether two brothers, named Edward 
and Daniel Flanagan, of Rathclooney, 
county Clare, were convicted at the last 
Cork Winter Assizes, of firing into a 
dwelling-house, and sentenced to penal 
servitude ; whether the only witness who 
identified the prisoners was one Michael 
Molloy, a farm servant, a youth of seven- 
teen, upon whose testimony, according 
to the charge of the learned judge who 
‘tried the case (Mr. Justice Fitzgerald), 
the case against the prisoners rested ; 
whether the witness Molloy, after the 
Winter Assizes, was accommodated for 
some weeks in the police barrack at 
Ennis, and, while there, stole a watch 


belonging to a constable, and exchanged 


Dr. Oameron 
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it for another at a pawnbroker’s ; whe. 
ther, after the police authorities had be- 
come aware of this act of theft, they sent 
Molloy in charge of a constable to 
Gravesend, and shipped him to Aus- 
tralia, at the public cost; and whether 
Molloy, while in company with the con- 
stable in London, stole from a restau- 
rant a gold-headed cane, which the 
constable, on discovering the theft, com- 
pelled him to return ; whether the 
Government, having lately set at liberty 
one of the brothers condemned to penal 
servitude on the evidence of Molloy, 
will now release the other; and, why 
the Government, instead of sending 
Molloy to Australia at the public cost, 
did not have him committed to stand his 
trial for perjury and theft ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the earlier 
part of this Question was answered on a 
previous occasion by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. The part of it which 
is. new I would answer thus :—The con- 
stable who was with Molloy in London 
is in a distant part of the country, and 
no answer has as yet been received to the 
inquiry about the gold-headed cane. 
One of the brothers was recently released 
on ticket-of-leave, solely on grounds of 
ill-health, the doctor having reported 
his life to be in imminent danger from 
further confinement. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
JOHN M‘CORMACK. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether John M‘Cormack, committed 
from the Petty Sessions of Coolaney, 
county Siigo, to stand his trial on the 
charges of mutilating a heifer, the pro- 
perty of his employer, and writing 
threatening letters to his employer and 
to himself, will be put forward for trial 
on those charges at the forthcoming 
Sligo Assizes ; whether the sworn evi- 
dence of the said John M‘Cormack 
against two young men named Healy 
and Cowley, whom he accused of steal- 
ing a pistol from him, having been dis- 
credited and rejected by the magistrates 
before whom the charge was brought, 
M‘Cormack will be prosecuted for per- 
jury; and, whether, if so, this charge 
will be brought forward at the forth- 
coming assizes ? 

Mrz. TREVELYAN: Sir, John M‘Cor- 
mack has been returned for trial at the 
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next Sligo Assizes, on the charges of 
maiming cattle and writing threatening 
letters to his employer and himself, bail 
being refused. His evidence against 
two men, whom he charged with stealing 
a pistol from him, was rejected by the 
magistrates; but I am informed that 
there is no prosecution for perjury pend- 
ing against him. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
‘““OWEN »v. DAY.” 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether he 
jis acquainted with the Land case of 
Owen v. Day, heard by the Assistant 
Commissioners at Abbeyleise, on the 19th 
December 1881, and the appeal, which 
was heard by the Chief Commissioners 
onthe 22nd March 1882; whether he 
is aware that, in this case, the Chief 
Commissioners departed from the usual 
rules, which, according to the statement 
of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on the working of the Land 
Act, was always adhered to, of requiring 
an evicted tenant, who had applied for 
an extension of time during which to 
sell his interest in his tenancy, to lodge 
in court a considerable portion of the 
rent due by him to his landlord; whe- 
ther it is a fact that, on appeal, the rent 
of the holding, which had been fixed by 
the Assistant Commissioners at £80, was 
raised to £100, whereupon the tenant, 
being dissatisfied, left the premises, 
leaving a sum of £240 due for rent, a 
considerable portion of which would 
have been secured to the landlady had 
the Chief Commissioners granted the 
usual order; and, whether, under these 
circumstances, he is prepared to advise 
that compensation be granted to Mrs. 
_ for the loss thus sustained by 

er? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL Fox 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
Thave inquired into the circumstances 
of the case to which the hon. Member’s 
Question refers, and have ascertained 
that the tenant was evicted for non- 
payment of rent, and had the ordinary 
time to redeem—namely, six months 
from the eviction. During that time the 
Sub-Commission fixed the judicial yearly 
rent at £80. From this decision the 
landlady appealed, and as the time for 
redemption, with a view to a sale by the 
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tenant of his interest, would have ex- 
pired in ordinary course before the 
appeal could have been heard, an exten- 
sion of time to sell was rendered neces- 
sary by the fact of the appeal. The re- 
sult of the appeal was that the judicial 
rent fixed by the Sub-Commission was 
raised to the yearly judicial rent of £100. 
Nothing is known in the Land Commis- 
sion of the subsequent proceedings of 
the tenant. Under these circumstances, 
I am not prepared to advise any grant 
of compensation. 


Tunnel Scheme. 


IRELAND—COLLECTOR OF COUNTY 
CESS, LONGFORD. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that, previous to 
the last Spring Assizes in the county of 
Longford, a candidate offered himself as 
collector of county cess for the barony of 
Moydow, and proposed to collect the 
cess at 8d. in the pound remuneration, 
while another candidate tendered at 1s. 
in the pound remuneration; whether 
the latter candidate was appointed by 
the vote of a great majority of the grand 
jury, only three grand jurors voting for 
the candidate who tendered at 8d. in the 
pound; whether it is the fact that the 
sureties of the rejected candidate were 
not objected to by anyone, and that he 
had proposed to pay into the bank, or 
lodge to the credit of the county trea- 
surer, the full amount of the collection ; 
and, whether he has received any in- 
formation as to the reason for this action 
on the part of the grand jury? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, all matters 
connected with the appointment of 
barony cess collectors rest exclusively 
with the Grand Jury of the county, who 
transmit no information on the subject 
to the Government. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME— 
THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
will lay upon the Table, and print and 
circulate, all Correspondence which has 
taken place with himself, or with offi- 
cials of the Board of Trade, in reference 
to the experimental works for the Chan- 
nel Tunnel, beginning with his note of 
25th March last ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, all the 
material Correspondence between the 
hon. Member, as Chairman of the Sub- 
marine Continental Railway Company, 
and the Board of Trade with reference 
to the Channel Tunnel experimental 
works, will shortly be laid upon the 
Table of the House, together with the 
other official Papers and Correspondence 
bearing on the subject. So far as the 
Board of Trade is concerned, the Corre- 
spondence will commence prior to March 
25, as some letters which may prove of 
interest passed before that date. The 
letter of March 25 referred to by the 
hon. Member was an unofficial note in 
reply to a personal invitation to visit the 
Tunnel—I did not keep a copy of it— 
and as it does not appear to have any 
bearing on the questions at issue, or to 
affect the demand of the Board of Trade 
for an official inspection by their engi- 
neer and solicitor, I should not purpose 
to include it in the Papers to be laid on 
the Table of the House. 


Sugar—France 


EGYPT (DIPLOMACY, &c.)—-THE DUAL 
NOTE. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the object of Her 
Majesty’s Government in signing the 
joint Note to the agents of England and 
France in Egypt, which stated that the 
two Governments— 

“Are closely associated in the resolution to 
avert by their common efforts all the internal 


or external causes of complication which might 
menace the régime established in Egypt,’ 


and that the dangers which the 
Government of the Khedive might 
have to fear would ‘‘certainly find 
France and England united to face 
them,” was only, as stated in the De- 
spatch from M. Challemel-Lacour of the 
17th January last (No. 44 of the French 
Yellow Book), to give M. Gambetta “a 
proof of the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to show itself in accord 
with France?” 

‘ Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 

ir. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY 
INSPECTOR GENERAL. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, With reference to a statement 
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in the “Times” of this morning, 
whether it is the intention of Govern. 
ment to fill up the vacancy created in 
the office of Deputy Inspector General 
of Constabulary by the promotion of 
Colonel Bruce to be Inspector General; 
and, if so, whether, considering that the 
great majority of the force are Roman 
Catholics, he will appoint a Roman 
Catholic to the post ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Govern- 
ment have not yet come to any definite 
conclusion upon this matter. 


SUGAR—FRANCE AND BELGIUM— 
FOREIGN BOUNTIES. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign A ffairs, 
Whether any changes have taken place 
recently in the Sugar Laws of France 
and Belgium, in consequence of the 
Treaty of the 31st October 1881 between 
those Countries, in which it was pro- 
vided that drawbacks on exportation 
were to be an exact representation of the 
Duties of Excise; whether, in any 
Treaty that may be negotiated by Great 
Britain with Belgium, or any other Con- 
tinental sugar producing Country, Her 
Majesty’s Government will stipulate for 
similar provisions; and, whether, as the 
Treaty with France of the 28th Feb- 
ruary 1882 gives to the United Kingdom 
the benefit of every favour, immunity, 
or privilege, in matters of commerce or 
industry, which France may grant to any 
third Nation, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, having in view the Treaty 
of October 3lst 1881, between France 
and Belgium, regard the export under 
bouity of sugar from France to the 
United Kingdom a breach of the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause in the Treaty of 
28th February ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
report has been received of any change 
of this nature in the Sugar Laws of 
France or Belgium, but at the request 
of the Board of Trade inquiry has 
already been made. In the event of the 
negotiation of Treaties such as those re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, the sub- 
ject of bounties will receive attention. 
The third point in the hon. Member’s 
Question has been brought before Her 
Majesty’s Government in a recent com- 
munication from the West India Com- 


mittee to the Board of Trade, and is now 


under consideration, 
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EGYPT (DIPLOMACY, &c.)—THE CON- 
SULATE— THE RECENT MASSACRE 
AT ALEXANDRIA, &c. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What arrangements have been 
made to carry on the business of the 
Consulate at Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Suez in consequence of the continued 
absence on sick leave of Sir E. Malet, 
and the resignation of Mr. Calvert ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Cartwright, of the Foreign Office, is the 
acting Agent and Consul General in the 
absence of Sir Edward Malet. Consul 
West arrived at Alexandria from Suez 
on the 29th ult. to act as Consul at Alex- 
andria pending the arrival of Consul 
Wrench from Constantinople. Vice 
Consul Faulkner is left in charge of the 
Consulate at Suez. Consul Wrench will 
be at Alexandria on the &th instant, 
should his health allow him to leave 
Constantinople; should it not, another 
gentleman will be immediately sent out 
from England. Consul Mieville has left 
for Alexandria to act as Vice Consul in 
the place of Mr. Calvert. Vice Consul 
Borg is in charge at Cairo, and Mr. 
Beaman is with him. 

Mr. CAINE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any French subjects were killed 
in the recent massacre at Alexandria ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, a 
supernumerary dragoman of the French 
Consulate was killed. It is reported that 
three other Frenchmen were killed, of 
whom two are rumoured to have be- 
longed to the Fleet, and three protected 
French subjects. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government has been in- 
formed that during the past eighteen 
months or two years upwards of 600 
foreigners have been appointed to places 
of profit, whose annual value exceeds 
£200,000, in the Egyptian administra- 
tion; and, how many of these appoint- 
ments were made at the instance of the 
British representatives in Egypt? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Lists of 
the foreigners in the service of the Egyp- 
tian Government, with the dates of their 
admission and the amounts of their sala- 
Ties, are given in the Parliamentary 
Papers, Egypt, No. 4 and No. 6 of this 


year. For an answer to the second part 
| 
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of his Question I must refer the hon. 
Member to the reply I made to him on 
the 23rd ultimo. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked, whether he 
was not right in saying that 600 fo- 
reigners had been appointed within the 
last two years ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
no information on the subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Why the British delegate has been for- 
bidden to take part in the investigation 
into the late riots at Alexandria ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
foreign agents at Alexandria had unani- 
mously agreed on the 27th thatan inquiry 
at the present moment is worse than use- 
less, and that the Government should 
first show signs of its power for good by 
punishing those whom it knew and ac- 
knowledged to be guilty. Her Majesty’s 
Government had already formed asimilar 
opinion on the proposed inquiry, and 
had instructed the British Agent and 
Consular authorities to hold themselves 
aloof from it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government has taken into 
consideration the statement forwarded 
by Sir E. Malet to Lord Granville, that 
many European usurers are taking ad- 
vantage of the distressed condition of 
the Egyptian population to obtain most 
exorbitant rates of interest for loans, 
some Greek money-lenders being men- 
tioned as having extorted interest at 
thirty-six per cent for six months; whe- 
ther it is a fact that two Greek money- 
lenders have recently been murdered by 
villagers near Cairo; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has issued any 
warning to British subjects to avoid 
usurious money-lending in the prevail- 
ing distress and excitement in Egypt ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Mr. 
Cartwright reported on the 26th that 10 
Greeks and three Jews were massacred 
on that day by an Arab mob at Benha, a 
town on the road to Cairo. We haveno 
information as to their being money- 
lenders, and we have not issued any 
warning to British subjects in regard to 
money-lending. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can explain why it is that without 
counting the Maltese, who are specially 
indicated, so many other foreign names 
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are returned as ‘“ Anglais,’”’ and no less 
than ninety-four as ‘‘ Protegé Anglais,” 
while all other countries put: together 
have not twenty-five protegés among 
them ; and, whether it is consistent with 
the traditions of our Foreign Office to 
grant the protection of the British flag 
so freely to foreigners in foreign coun- 
tries who are not Embassy or Consular 
servants ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
British protection is not granted at the 
present day so readily as that of other 
Powers; but the Foreign Office do not 
possess the information necessary to give 
a reply to my hon. Friend’s Question 
with regard to the foreigners in the em- 
ploy of the Egyptian Government. We 
shall, however, be glad to procure the 
particulars he desires; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Agent in Egypt will be instructed 
to report upon the subject. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Despatch was 
addressed by Lord Granville to Lord 
Lyons, recording the conversation re- 
ported by M. Challemel-Lacour in De- 
spatch No. 44, page 58 of the French 
Yellow Book on the Affairs of Egypt; 
and, if so, whether such recording De- 
spatch can be laid upon the Table ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
have already stated that there was such a 
despatch. It shall be laid upon the Table. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
Government would give an assurance 
that they would not attack Arabi Pasha 
without consulting Parliament ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. } 


STATE OF IRELAND — POLICE PRO- 
TECTION FOR CARETAKERS— 
PATRICK CAHILL. 


Mr. LONG asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it 
is the fact that police protection had been 
lately withdrawn from Patrick Cahill, a 
caretaker, on a Boycotted farm at Ashill, 
near Tralee, whose murder was reported 
in the journals of the 29th June? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
are these. On the 13th of June Patrick 
Cahill reported that he had been fired 
at by a person whom he swore at the 
time to be John Brosnan. Brosnan was 
arrested; but thereupon Cahill swore he 
was not the man. For several days after 
this two sub-constables were sent to be 


Mr, Anderson 
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with Cahill wherever he went for hig 
protection ; but he resented this arrange- 
ment, and stated that if protection were 
forced on him he would leave his em- 
ployment. The men were accordingly 
withdrawn ; but patrols were frequently 
sent near his house at night without his 
knowledge. On the evening of the 27th 
of June he was shot dead on his way 
home from work. He possessed a re- 
volver, for which the Resident Magis. 
trate gave him a licence; but, so little 
does he appear to have apprehended 
danger, he did not carry it with him on 
the day of his murder. 


VACCINATION — THE ALTERNATIVE 
METHODS — TRANSMISSION OF 
TUBERCLE FROM CALF LYMPH. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the Board is prepared to advise 
the public which of the two modes of 
vaccination now in use is to be preferred, 
viz., the one with the matter derived 
from arm to arm, or the one with the 
lymph from the calf recently provided 
by the Department ; and, whether it has 
been shown that tubercle may be trans- 
mitted by such lymph? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the Board have 
every confidence, after their long expe- 
rience, in vaccination from arm to arm; 
but they have not yet had experience on 
a large scale of vaccination direct from 
the calf. Both are believed to be equally 
trustworthy, but I am not prepared to 
advise my hon. and learned Friend or 
any other person which he should select. 
It is not within knowledge of the 
Board that tubercle has heen trans- 
mitted by lymph from the calf. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT—SUB. 
STITUTES FOR BUTTER. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he has, in accordance with his pro- 
mise made last year with reference to 
the importation of butter substitutes, 
such as butterine, oleomargarine, &c., 
that he would— : 

‘* At the earliest possible moment endeavour 
to devise means by which the classification may 
be altered, and the importation of these things 
kept separate in the Return,” 
devised means by which this can be 
done; and, if means have been s0 de- 
vised, he will undertake to put such 
means into operation ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he had not lost sight of the question, but 
he could not settle it on his own authority 
alone without consulting other Depart- 
ments. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED MUTILATION OF 
ANIMALS. 


Sm CHARLES MILLS asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the following report of an 
outrage, in the ‘‘Times”’ of the 29th 
instant, is correct :— 

“ At Ballynore, near Boyle, on Tuesday night, 
the tails of thirty heifers and eight bullocks, 
the property of a farmer named Anderson, were 
cut off, the animals being otherwise mutilated. 
The reason assigned for the committal of the 
outrage is that Anderson took a farm from 
which the tenant had been evicted. Graves 
were some time ago dug on his land, and notices 
posted up threatening him with death if he took 
the farm ;”’ 


and, if any person has been arrested on 
suspicion of having committed these 
offences ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the matter 
has been much exaggerated in the news- 
papers. The facts are that some hair 
was cut off the tails of 20 head of cattle, 
the property of John Anderson. It was 
carefully cut, and the animals were not 
injured or mutilated in any way. Before 
Anderson had taken this farm, rough 
graves were marked out on it gnd notices 
ene warning persons not to take the 

ouse portion of the farm. Nobody has 
been arrested in connection with the 
matter. 


CONVICT PRISONS (IRELAND)— 
APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTORS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in accordance with 
the recommendations of Lord Kimber- 
ley’s Commission, that independent out- 
side inspectors should be appointed to 
the convict prisons of the Country gene- 
rally, men of representative character 
and position were appointed in England 
bythe then Home Secretary, Sir Richard 
Cross; whether outside visitors were sub- 
sequently appointed for the Irish prisons, 
the appointments only being for one 
year; whether these appointments have 
long since expired; and, if he would 
explain why they have never been re- 
newed ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 


Member is under a misapprehension ; 
the appointments have not been suffered 
to lapse. The Visitors to the Irish Con- 
vict Prisons were first appointed for one 
year in September, 1880 ; and in October 
last the appointments were renewed for 
another year. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE CENTRAL 
CRIMINAL COURT— ACCOMMODATION 
FOR WITNESSES. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware of the want 
of proper accommodation for witnesses 
who are compelled to be in waiting at 
the Central Criminal Court; and, whe- 
ther it is the duty of the Home Office 
and the Corporation of London, or one 
of them, to see that arrangements are 
made for the reasonable convenience of 
those who are bound to attend at the 
Central Criminal Court ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Home Office has nothing to do with 
the matter. It belongs entirely to the 
Corporation of London. The Corpora- 
tion, however, I am informed, are con- 
scious of the inconvenience of the present 
state of things, and have made arrange- 
ments to alter it. 


THE THAMES RIVER—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the fact that Mr. Aber- 
nethy, C.E. and Dr. Williamson, F.R.8. 
two of the members appointed on the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of the Thames, have already 
prejudged the questions to be submitted 
to the Commission, Mr. Abernethy 
having stated, on the 7th of December 
1875, at a meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers— 

“As Sir Joseph Bazalgette was present he 
wished to take the opportunity of expressing an 
opinion he had long formed, that the half mea- 
sure of discharging the sewage of the Metro- 
polis in the Thames at Crossness would even- 
tually turn out a source of great pollution to 
the river ;”’ 
and further, having appeared before the 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the presence of deposits in the Thames, 
arising from sewage at Crossness, as a 
witness to support his former expressed 
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opinion as to pollution, and Dr. Wil- 
liamson having expressed opinions to 
the same effect in reports to the Con- 
servators of the Thames, stating that 
“The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
carried the nuisance a little further down the 
river,” 
and— 


“That the decomposition of organic matter 
in these mud deposits (meaning mud deposits 
alleged to be deposited from sewage thrown into 
the Thames from the works of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works) keeps up a constant 
source of pollution of the river ; ’’ 


and, whether, under these circum- 
stances, the Government will reconsider 
the constitution of the Commission ? 
Mr. DODSON: Sir, when these two 
gentlemen were placed upon the Com- 
mission the Government were not aware 
that they had expressed any opinion upon 
the question ; but even if they had been 
aware that such was the case it would 
not have altered their decision. The 
hon. Member must be well aware that 
the mere fact of having expressed an 
opinion is no disqualification for a Mem- 
ber of either branch of the Legislature 
acting on a Committee, or for such Mem- 
ber or any other person serving upon a 
Royal Commission. In the present case, 
the opinions quoted appear to have been 
expressed some years ago, and having 
regard to the professional eminence and 
the high character of the gentlemen 
referred to, the Government cannot for 
a moment suppose that they will fail to 
discharge the duty of a quasi-judicial 
position with complete impartiality. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL FEES. 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther differential fees in Elementary 
Schools are sanctioned by the Education 
Department ; and, whether it is within 
the power of the magistrates to decide 
judicially the amount of fees which 
ought to be paid for children in Ele- 
mentary Schools, fixing them in just 
proportion to the means of the parents, 
and irrespectively of all other con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Educa- 
tion Department does sanction differen- 
tial fees, and there is no objection to 
school fees varying in proportion to the 
means of the parents. The magistrates 
have no power to fix school fees. They 


Sir James VM Garel- Hogg 
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can only decide when nk Rape to whe- 
ther there is a reasonable excuse for a 
child’s absence from school if the parents 
plead inability to pay the fee prescribed 
for him. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PRO. 
TECTION FOR CARETAKERS. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Times” of the 29th, that some 
time ago a change was made in the 
regulations of the Government in conse- 
quence of which police protection was 
withdrawn from caretakers, and they 
were told that they must take care of 
themselves ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The latest ar- 
rangement on the subject, which is now 
being acted on, is that which was com- 
municated to the Emergency Committee 
and the Property Defence Association 
on the 3rd of May. That arrangement 
is that all applications for protection for 
caretakers shall be made directly to 
the County Inspector of Constabulary 
in the county in which the protection is 
required, and the nature and extent of 
the protection to be granted will there- 
upon be decided by the County Inspector 
in consultation with the Resident Magis- 
trate. This arrangement was made with 
a view of avoiding all unnecessary delay 
in such cgses where delay might prove a 
source of serious danger. I can assure 
the noble Lord that there is no ground 
for the apprehensions expressed in the 
Question. 


CRIME (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ALLEGED MURDERS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that another corpse, 
apparently that of a man who had been 
murdered and flung into the water, has 
been discovered in the Thames near 
Horsleydown Stairs; whether it is true 
that deep stabs were found to have 
pierced the face and body; and, whether 
he intends to bring in any measure for 
the better detection and prevention of 
crime in England ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
according to the information I have re- 
ceived, it does not appear probable that 
this was a case of murder. But as the 
inquest is sitting either to-day or to- 
morrow it would not be well, I think, 
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Post Office 
for me to express an opinion on the 


subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would re- 
peat the Question in a week’s time. 
Might he ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether it was true that a 
well-dressed woman was found yesterday 
morning with her face battered and 
blood streaming from her, and whether 
she was taken to the London Hospital, 
when it was found she had been 
stabbed, and where she died soon after- 
wards ? Had the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman any reason to believe that 
this was a case of murder? 


[No reply. ] 
POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST. 


Mr. MONK asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the statement which 
appeared in the newspapers on Friday 
last respecting the parcels post was 
correct ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, although the 
paragraph to which my hon. Friend 
refers is in the main correct, it may be 
well to explain the exact position in 
which the matter now stands. The pro- 
posed scheme does not, as stated, require 
to be sanctioned by the Treasury, the 
sanction of the Treasury having been 
obtained before the scheme was sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Railway 
Managers, by whom it has been unani- 
mously accepted. The decision of this 
Committee will, I understand, be sub- 
mitted for confirmation to a meeting of 
the representatives of the Railway Com- 
panies on Wednesday next. The terms 
as to the proposed division of receipts, 
as well as weights and charges, are cor- 
rectly given in the paragraph referred 
to. If an agreement is arrived at be- 
tween the Railway Companies and the 
Post Office, it will be necessary to in- 
troduce a Bill, and I hope I shall shortly 
be able to give Notice of the introduction 
of this Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked if this 
arrangement extended to Irish railways? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the Irish 
Railway Companies had acted in con- 
junction with the English Railway Com- 
panies on this matter. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. WYLIE. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether, in view of the necessity 
of keeping judges free from all suspi- 
cion of bias towards former and future 
clients, the Government have communi- 
cated with Mr. Wylie as to his retention 
of the office of Sub-Commissioner in 
county Tyrone, the county from which 
a substantial part of his professional 
business came; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will take steps to remove this 
grave cause of alarm and criticism as to 
the judicial working of the Land Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Portarlington (Mr. Fitz- 
patrick) also has a Question on the 
Paper referring to this matter. I have 
received a letter from Mr. Litton, writing 
on behalf of the Commission, which is 
too long to read at Question time, though . 
it sums up the views of the Commission 
in a clear and concise manner. I have 
already laid it upon the Table of the 
House, and it will be in hon. Members’ 
hands very shortly. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — BER. 
NARD BEIRNE. 


Srk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What was the name 
of the ex-suspect recently caught ille- 
gally drilling near Kilmore, county 
Roscommon ; for what offence he was 
originally imprisoned ; and, what course 
it is proposed to take with him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the name 
of the ex-suspect is Bernard Beirne. He 
was arrested on the 5th of November, 
1881, under the Protection Act, on 
reasonable suspicion of intimidating 
others against payment of rent. He 
was released on the 2nd of May. He 
was brought before a magistrate on the 
charge of illegal drilling and was dis- 
charged by him. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — POST- 
MASTERS AND THE LAND LEAGUE 
—THE POSTMASTER AT MILFORD, 
co. CORK. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether Mr. 
Matthew Murphy, of Milford, county 
Cork, has been appointed postmaster of 
that town since his release as a suspect ; 
and, if so, whether such an appointment 
does not involve a departure from the 
recognised procedure of appointing to 
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offices under the Government only per- 
sons of good character? In putting the 
Question, the hon. Baronet remarked 
that the Question had been answered by 
the Government once in the negative 
and once in the affirmative. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I do not think 
that I have answered in a contradictory 
way. What I said was that I was making 
inquiries. My answer now is that as 


soon as the Land League was proclaimed | y 


to be illegal, I issued a notice to all 
persons in the service of the Post Office 
to say that they were forbidden either 
to continue or to become members of 
the League, and that if they did so they 
would be dismissed. Mr. Murphy was 
arrested just at the time this notice was 
issued. As there is no evidence that he 
was connected with the Land League 
after the notice was issued, and as he 
has given a promise in writing to have 
no connection with it in future, I thought 
it was only fair that he should be re- 
instated in the Post Office at Milford, 
which he formerly conducted satisfac- 
torily. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—REVI- 
SION OF THE IRISH STATUTES. 


Mr. FINDLATER asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Since the Sta- 
tute Law Revision (Ireland) Acts (41 
and 42 Vic. c. 57, and 42 and 43 Vice. c. 
24) were passed, so far back as the years 
1878 and 1879, and the preamble of said 
Acts stated that they were passed with 
a view to the preparation of a revised 
edition of the Irish Statutes, whether 
any difficulty, and, ifso, of what nature, 
has interposed to prevent, up to the pre- 
sent, the publication of such revised 
edition; and, whether immediate steps 
will now be taken to give effect to 
the provisions of the statutes re- 
ferred to ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
before I can recommend the publication 
of an edition of the Irish Statutes as 
revised by the two Acts referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member, I 
must satisfy myself that the revision is 
exhaustive. This I hope to do when 
the House rises, but the pressure on my 
time has, as hon. Members will recog- 
nize, absolutely prevented me from 
doing so earlier. This, Sir, is the only 
obstacle. 


Sir Herbert Maawell 
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THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE— 
COMPLETION. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, When the new Law 
Courts will be ready for occupation ; why 
the unsightly scaffolding which now re- 
mains in front of finished parts of the 
building is not removed ; and, why the 
clock-case has remained empty for four 
ears ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 

contractors will, I believe, be in a posi- 
tion to hand over the buildings to the 
Government in about a month ; and the 
Courts will in every respect be fit for the 
occupation of the Judges at the com- 
mencement of the Michaelmas Term. 
Till the buildings are given up by 
the contractors, I have no power to 
remove the scaffolding. The clock, I 
hope, will be completed by the time it 
is wanted — namely, when the Courts 
are occupied. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
FUND—THE ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, By what authority 
the accounts of the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities Fund, which are required by the 
37th section of c. 42, 82 and 38 Vic. to 
be prepared annually, in order to be 
transmitted to the Controllor and Audi- 
tor General within three months of the 
expiration of each year for audit and 
report, have been delayed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the change in 
the year of account was made by the 
Treasury at the instance of the Land 
Commission, who wished all their ac- 
counts to cover the same period. It 
might have been in stricter accordance 
with the Statute to have required the 
accounts to be rendered for a broken 
period of three months, instead of for 
15 months, in making the transition; 
but it was thought this would be need- 
less and troublesome formality. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—THE DULWICH 
COLLEGE SCHEME. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Vice 
President of the Council of Education, 
Whether he can name a day on which an 
Address can be moved to Her Majesty 
on the subject of the Dulwich Scheme ; 
and, if not, what steps he will take to 
enable the subject to be brought before 
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the House during the period of forty 
days, at the expiration of which the 
scheme will become Law ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Dulwich 
Scheme was laid on the Table on the 
ist of June, and the statutory period 
will not expire till the 31st of July. It 
is not incumbent on the Government to 
find an opportunity for discussing these 
schemes; and my hon. and learned 
Friend will not expect me, in the pre- 
sent state of Public Business, to ask the 
Prime Minister for special facilities for 
that purpose. I shall be very glad, 
however, to assist him, as far as I am 
able, to find an opportunity for bringing 
the scheme before the House. I have 
conferred with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Grantham (Mr. Roundell) and 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), and they 
are willing to withdraw their opposition 
to his Motion, so that it may come on 
after half-past 12 o’clock on some night 
that may be mutually agreed upon. My 
hon. and learned Friend is aware that 
this scheme has oceupied years of ne- 
gotiation and deliberation to bring it to 
its present stage, and it would be a real 
calamity to the interests of education in 
the locality if a final settlement were 
not now arrived at. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
PAPERS. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Government 
expected to present the next Papers on 
Egyptian Affairs ? 

Srm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
have laid the Papers on the Table to-day. 
They will be distributed to-morrow 
morning. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
How far do they go? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Papers are brought down to the end of 


ay. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Will the hon. 
Baronet see in future that all Papers in 
French are translated into English ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
despatches are usually translated ; but in 
the present instance there are one or 
two Memoranda in French, which were 
drawn up abroad, and which, being 
rather lengthy, have not been trans- 
lated, as their translation would cause 
delay in the presentation of the Papers. 


{Jury 8, 1882} 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a letter addressed to 
the Editor of the ‘‘Times” by Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt on Saturday July 
Ist; whether he will lay upon the 
Table Sir E. Malet’s Despatch of the 
24th December referred to in that letter, 
or any other Despatches or communi- 
cations bearing upoa Mr. Blunt’s em- 
ployment in any negotiations with the 
Chiefs of the Egyptian Army; and, 
whether he can state to the House the 
substance of the explanation which Mr. 
Blunt states that he was authorised on 
the 9th January to give of the Joint 
Note from the English and French Go- 
vernments ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Papers relating to Mr. Blunt shall be 
laid before Parliament, and shall be 
prepared at once. 


Land Commission. 


METROPOLIS—THE PARKS—THE PUB- 
LIC OFFICES SITE BILL AND ST. 
JAMES’S PARK. 


Lorp ALGERNON PERCY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther, as it appears from Schedule No. 2 
of the Public Sites Bill that it is pro- 
posed to appropriate a certain portion of 
St. James’s Park, he can state whether 
any portion of the Park at present in 
the enjoyment of the public will be thus 
appropriated ; what the exact extent of 
such portion will be; and, whether any 
land will be thrown into the Park to 
compensate the public for the amount of 
which they will thus be deprived? — 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, if the 
noble Lord will refer to the plan which I 
have placed in the Library, he will find 
that, if the extreme limits be adopted, a 
plot will be taken from the Park equal to 
somewhat less than half a pole. On the 
other hand, it is proposed to throw into 
the Park nearly half-an-acre. The 
Park, therefore, and the public will be 
gainers by the difference. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—CON- 
STITUTION OF THE APPEAL COURT. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the fact that the appeals 
to the Irish Land Commission have been 
almost systematically heard before two 
only of the Commissioners, whether the 
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Trish Land Act gives all suitors in the 
Land Court a right to have their cases 


‘* Re-heard by all three Commissioners sitting 
together, except in the case of the illness or 
unavoidable absence of any one Commissioner, 
when any such case may be heard by two Com- 
missioners sitting together ;”’ 
and, whether, since it is of special im- 
portance that in the first year of the ad- 
ministration of the Land Act its appeals, 
which will settle and elucidate its prin- 
ciples and working, should be heard be- 
fore the three Commissioners selected 
by the Government and approved by 
Parliament, the Government will take 
steps to have the clear requirements of 
the Land Act as to the hearing of ap- 
peals complied with, and to ensure that 
suitors shall not, save in exceptional 
cases, be deprived of their right to have 
their appeals heard before the three 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am under 
the impression that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not been quite 
aceurately informed. As a matter of 
fact, I learn on inquiry that the greater 
proportion of appeals have been heard, 
not by two, but by three Commissioners. 
Recently, however, in consequence of the 
necessity of having one of the Commis- 
sioners in Dublin for the discharge of 
official business, it has been necessary 
to have appeals in country places heard 
by two Commissioners. The Commis- 
sioners believe, and the Government 
concur with them, that this is strictly 
in accordance with the law, and that 
when a Chief Commissioner is com- 
pelled by important business to be in 
Dublin, that is unavoidable absence 
under the section of the Act. But when 
appeals have been heard by two Com- 
missioners, one of the two has invariably 
been the Judicial Commissioner. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
received, under date 22nd June, certain 
resolutions from the gentlemen conduct- 
ing the experimental works undertaken 
with a view to oo the possibility of 
connecting England and France by a 
tunnel, which resolutions it is under- 
stood were by him referred to the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the President 
of the Board of Trade; whether he can 
now state whether the further prosecu- 


Mr. Gibson 
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tion of the experiments, under such 
reasonable conditions as the Board of 
Trade may prescribe, will be allowed, 
or if it has been decided that the tunnel 
would ‘endanger national security ;” 
and, whether he is now ready to reply 
definitely on the question ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the First Lord 
of the Treasury has asked me to answer 
this Question, and accordingly, in reply 
to my hon. Friend’s last Question, [ 
have to repeat what I have several times 
stated within the last few weeks — 
namely, that the Report of the Scientific 
Committee on the Channel Tunnel has 
been received, and that it will be care- 
fully and deliberately considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, in connection 
with the Report of the Military Advisers 
of the Government, before a decision is 
arrived at as to the course to be pursued, 
and as to the course we shall recommend 
Parliament to adopt on the whole sub- 
ject. We have now received the very 
careful and voluminous Report of the 
Duke of Cambridge as the Military 
Adviser of the Government; but the 
question is one of such extreme import- 
ance that I cannot undertake to say on 
what day the final decision of the Go- 
vernment will be-arrived at. When, 
however, they have come to that decision, 
it will be forthwith communicated to 
Parliament. With regard to the small 
experimental tunnel now being pushed 
on under the sea, the Company con- 
structing it, under the auspices of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hythe (Sir 
Edward Watkin), are in communication 
with the Board of Trade, and the only 
advice I can give to my hon. Friend is 
to comply with the notice he has received 
from the Board of Trade and discontinue 
operations. 

Stir EDWARD WATKIN: I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to which 
notice he refers? Does he mean the 
notice I received on Sunday morning ? 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT: Are we to 
understand that the President of the 
Board of Trade gave a promise that 
nothing would be done in the matter 
until the House had an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon the sub- 
ect £ 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Notice I re- 
ferred to was to discontinue these opera- 
tions. As to that, I conceive there is no 
doubt that Notice has been given and 
that it ought to be obeyed. With respect 
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to the Question of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Harcourt), I suppose he 
alludes to the declaration which has been 
made more than once here that nothing 
whatever can be done with regard to 
the Channel Tunnel without the approval 
of Parliament, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government object to any Bill for a 
Chanuel Tunnel being proceeded with 
until they have arrived at a decision as to 
the advice they would offer to Parlia- 
ment in the matter. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 

Srrm WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the atrocious character of the 
murders now almost daily committed in 
Ireland, the Government are taking 
energetic measures, with the large forces 
at their disposal, to apprehend the mur- 
derers, and to prevent the recurrence of 
these terrible crimes; and, whether, 
considering that the Protection of Life 
and Property Act, 1881, is still in force, 
any use is being made of that Act? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with respect 
to the first part of the Question, I have 
no hesitation in saying—indeed, I think 
the character of Lord Spencer may be a 
guarantee for it—that every effort will 
be made by the Government in the dis- 
posal both of their civil and military 
means for the repression of outrages in 
Ireland; but it will not be convenient 
or advantageous that I should enter 
upon details which would convey infor- 
mation to those for whom it is by no 
means intended. As to the second part 
of the Question, the Protection of Person 
and Property Act is still being enforced. 
Lord Spencer regards it as an Act pro- 
per to be used in cases in which it can 
be employed advantageously, and upon 
that principle he will act should a case 
arise. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
May I ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether any new warrants under 
that Act have been issued since the re- 
signation of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, three of the 
cases in which warrants have been issued 
have occurred since the resignation of 
my right hon. Friend. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
May I ask who signed the warrants ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the warrants 
were signed in Ireland with my full 
knowledge. The three warrants referred 
to were issued in consequence of the out- 
rages which occurred subsequent to the 
resignation of my right hon. Friend. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE: I beg to ask 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether he is in a 
position to give the House any infor- 
mation in reference to the serious dis- 
turbance which is reported to have oc- 
curred at Listowel on Sunday ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am not in 
possession of much information on the 
subject, but the last news I received was 
as late as 4.52 p.m., and I will read what 
I have to the House— 

** Telegram No. 1.—From Colonel Bracken- 
bury to the Chief Secretary. 

‘* Dublin Castle, July 3, 3.25 p.m. 

“ Serious riot at Listowel yesterday. A con- 
stable fired four shots on mob from revolver. 
No one injured.” 

‘Telegram No. 2.—From same to same. 


‘*No particulars beyond those already sent 
received as to riot at Listowel.’’ 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—THE 
RECENT SUSPENSION OF 
IRISH MEMBERS. 


Mr. CALLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chairman of Committees of Ways and 
Means, Whether the statements contained 
in the semi-editorial paragraphs in The 
Observer and in The Standard of this 
morning, to the effect that his action in 
suspending 16 Members on Saturday 
morning was based on their course of 
proceedings during the debates on the 
Prevention of Crime Bill, extending over 
a period of 19 days—I have to ask 
whether that information was supplied 
on his authority or at his suggestion ; 
and, if so, whether the statement in ques- 
tion is a correct version of the grounds 
upon which he named the 16 Members 
on the morning of Saturday last? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish, with 
your permission, Sir, to ask you a Ques- 
tion arising out of the following passage 
from the semi-official work of Sir Erskine 
May on Parliamentary Practice, at page 
380 of the seventh edition :— 

‘Tn the Commons the Chair (at the Table) is 
generally taken by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. If a difference 
should arise in the Committee concerning the 
election of a Chairman, it must be determined 


by the House itself, and not by the Committee. 
The Speaker resumes the Chair at once, anda 
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Motion being made ‘that A. B. do take the 
Chair of the Committee ;’ the Speaker puts the 
Question, which being agreed to, the Mace is 
again removed from the Table, and the Com- 
mittee proceeds to business under the Chairman 
appointed by the House. On the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1810, the Speaker having left the Chair 
for the House to go into Committee of Ways 
and Means, Mr. W. Smith, addressing himself 
to Mr. Ley, the Clerk, begged to say a few 
words to the House. The Speaker interposed 
and explained that if any difference of opinion 
arose on the subject of who should be called to 
the Chair, it could not be discussed in the in- 
complete state in which the House then was. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then called 
upon Mr. Lushington to take the Chair, and 
Mr. W. Smith upon Mr. Davies Giddy ; where- 
upon the Speaker immediately returned to the 
Chair and said that now was the time to propose 
who should be Chairman of the Committee.” 

I have to ask you, Sir, in view of this 
precedent, whether it will be open to 
me, when the Motion is made for you, 
Sir, to leave the Chair for the House to 
go into Committee on the Prevention of 
Crime Bill, to move ‘‘ That Mr. Courtney 
do take the Chair ?”’ 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Be- 
fore you, Sir, answer that Question 1 
wish to ask you another. It is whether 
the Chairman of Committees is entitled, 
while the Chair is being temporarily 
occupied by another Member of this 
House—being a subordinate Member of 
the Government—to vote on the Bill in 
the very Committee of which he is Chair- 
man? I wish, Sir, to point out that on 
Saturday, in a Division on an Amend- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman voted 
for the Government, and his name is in 
the Division List—‘‘The Right Hon. 
Lyon Playfair.” The two Tellers against 
his view of the Question were Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor and Mr. O’Sullivan, who on 
his return to the House were almost im- 
mediately afterwards suspended by him. 
I think it right, Sir, to say that I have 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
a letter in which he states that he has 
not the slightest recollection of having 
voted. [‘Oh, oh!’] I accept that as 
an understanding that he will not do it 
again. [‘‘Oh!” and laughter.| I hope 
the supporters of the Government will 
not render it necessary for me to take a 
step which I am perfectly ready to take. 
[Zronical cheers.| I see that the Home 
Secretary is cheering in his usual offen- 
sive manner. [‘‘ Order!” 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY : I rise to 
Order, Sir. My hon. Friend rose to put 
a Question, but instead of doing so he is 


Mr. Labouchere 
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raising a debate on what took place on 
Saturday, reading a letter which he has 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, and 
then making observations on the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Iam 
not raising a debate at all, Sir. My 
right hon. Friend is mistaken. I ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, while being 
Chairman of a Committee of the Whole 
House on a Bill before the House, being 
temporarily absent from the Chair, and 
replaced by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, is entitled to vote in a Division, 
and if there is any precedent for it? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Before you 
give an answer to that Question, Sir, 
will you permit me to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber, in order that all the facts of the case 
may be laid before you, to read the whole 
of the letter of which he has only read a 
paragraph ? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
letter is as follows :— 


Privilege. 


“ T understand that you intend to ask a Ques- 
tion about my voting in Committee while Mr. 
Courtney was in the Chair. I was very careful 
to go into the Room behind the Chair on several 
I have not the 
slightest recollection of having done so, though 
I see my name marked in the Division List.” 

I think it is right to add that I myself 
saw the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Lobby. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, I have to say that he has put to 
me a Question upon a point of Order not 
now arising, and it is not my duty to 
answer any Questions but those which 
arise immediately out of the Business of 
the House. Under the circumstances, 
however, it may be convenient to the 
House that I should state that the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the Whole House, 
according to the practice—the immemo- 
rial practice of the House—may invite 
another Member to take the Chair, who 
proceeds to exercise the authority of the 
Chairman. That course is frequently 
taken, and has received the approval 
and sanction of the House. The hon. 
Member asks me a further Question— 
Whether, on the Motion that I do leave 
the Chair, to go into Committee on 
the Bill, he would be entitled to move 
that some Member of the House, other 
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than the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, do take the Chair. I 
think that he would not be entitled to 
make that Motion. With respect to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, I am not aware that the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means has ever voted in the Committee ; 
but, at the same time, I am not pre- 
pared to say he is not entitled to vote. 
The House is aware that the Speaker 
himself is entitled to vote. 

Mr. ONSLOW: You will recollect, 
Sir, that when you put the Motion to the 
House the other day that certain Gen- 
tlemen should be suspended it was im- 
possible for any Member to raise a point 
of Order. I wish to ask whether it is 
competent for the Chairman of Ways 
and Means to suspend any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House for retrospective 
action, which he considers has been of 
an obstructive nature ; and also whether 
the time to take cognizance of the miscon- 
duct of a Member should not be at the 
time when he has committed—or is con- 
sidered to have committed—a breach 
against the Rules and Orders of this 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have a copy of 
the Standing Order before me, under 
which I understand the Chairman acted 
at the last Sitting of the House. I see 
no limitation in that Standing Order on 
the discretion of the Chairman. Some 
light is thrown on this matter by what 
took place in this House last Session. 
If the House will allow me, I will cite 
an opinion of my own given under some- 
what similar circumstances last Ses- 
sion. The right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) appealed to me on the 31st of 
January, 1881, pointing out in the 
earlier part of his observations that nu- 
merous Motions of a dilatory character 
had been made, and concluded with 
these words— 

““T put it to you, Sir, whether all these 
speeches, if they be taken, not one by one, but 
in combination, do not show that there is a de- 
cided combination for the purpose of wilful and 
persistent Obstruction? [‘No,no!’] I would 
ask further, whether, under this Order of the 
House, you have not the power of putting a stop 
to these proceedings? I would venture also to 
suggest that under your inherent power as 
Speaker you have the absolute power of dealing 
with the matter... .. I now beg to ask you, 
Sir, whether, by your inherent authority as 
Speaker of this House, you have not power 
to put a stop to these proceedings; and also, 
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whether you have not, under this particular 
Order, the power of saying, taking in combina- 
tion the speeches of hon. Members and the 
whole course of the debate, that this mode of 
carrying on the debate is not, in the terms of 
the Rule, persistent and wilful Obstruction of 
the Business of the House?” 


My reply was as follows :— 


“The principal question which the right hon. 
Gentleman has put to me I understand to be 
this— What is wilful and persistent Obstruction 
of the Business of the House, so as to bring a 
Member wilfully and persistently obstructing 
within the operation of the Standing Order to 
which reference has been made? Now,I will say 
this. I can well understand that although 
Members speaking to the Question’ before the 
House may speak altogether in Order with re- 
spect to that Question, still, I can well under- 
stand that Members may enter into a combina- 
tion to effect a purpose which would bring them 
within the operation of this Order; and if I 
found that there was a distinct and clear com- 
bination on the part of Members of this House 
wilfully and persistently to obstruct the Busi- 
ness of the House by combination, I should 
consider that this Standing Order would apply. 
I am bound to say that the course of this debate 
has brought before me evidence of that combi- 
nation, in so far as to bring Members wilfully 
obstructing within the operation of the Standing 
Order.” —[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1943-4. ] 


Those were the words which I addressed 
to the House last year, and it appears to 
me that they have a clear bearing upon 
the question now before it. 

Mr. ONSLOW : With the permission 
of the House, I desire to explain that, 
in putting the Question I have done, I 
merely desired to obtain the ruling of 
the Speaker on the point, and that I did 
not wish for one moment to impugn the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask you, Sir, 
with reference to the ruling which you 
have just read from the Chair, as to 
what took place last year when you 
acted upon the declaration which you 
then made, whether it is not the fact 
that there was not asingle Member sus- 
pended last year under the circum- 
stances of the ruling which you then 
gave? I wish to ask whether the sus- 
pensions which took place last year were 
not made because certain hon. Members 
refused to leave the House and go into 
the Division Lobby ; whether it is not 
the fact that no suspension took place 
last year for Obstruction, and whether 
there was any precedent whatever for 
the Chairman’s action, inasmuch as 
there never has been a suspension in 
this House before for Obstruction ? 


Privilege. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Wexford, I have to 
oint out that on the occasion to which 
have now made reference I did con- 
sider myself at liberty to Name to the 
House the considerable number of Mem- 
bers who, in my opinion, had obstructed 
the Business of the House wilfully and 
ersistently ; but, acting on my own 
Seeeiien I did not take that course. 

Mr. DILLON : I desire to ask you a 
Question, Sir, on a matter of Privilege. 
I desire, first, to inform you that on 
Saturday last, on coming down to take 
my seat in this House, I was stopped 
by the doorkeeper, and told that I could 
not enter. I wish now to ask, having 
taken this, the very earliest opportunity 
possible to me, as I have been up to 
this excluded from the House, whether 
I am not entitled to bring this conduct 
of the doorkeeper under your notice as 
a matter of Privilege ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The doorkeeper 
acted under the authority of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, and he was strictly within 
his right. There can be no question as 
to the proper conduct of the officer of 
the House. The House had ordered a 
certain number of Members to be sus- 
pended by name, and it was the clear 
duty of the Serjeant-at-Arms to take 
care that those Members did not return 
to the House. 

Mr. CALLAN : Sir, as I now see the 
Chairman of Committees in his place, I 
beg to ask him whether the information 
contained in semi-editorial paragraphs 
in The Observer of yesterday and The 
Standard this morning, to the effect that 
his action in suspending 16 Irish Mem- 
bers on Saturday morning was on ac- 
count of their conduct during 19 days 
of the Committee—I have to ask whe- 
ther that information was supplied by 
his authority or at his suggestion ; and, 
if so, whether the statement in question 
is a correct version of the grounds on 
which he Named the 16 Members on the 
morning of Saturday last ? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I may say 
that to neither paper mentioned, nor to 
any of the reporters, as far as I know, 
did I communicate the slightest infor- 
mation. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Sir, there are 
some portions of the record in the Votes 
and Proceedings issued to Members this 
morning the correctness of which I con- 
test. 1 wish to know whether now would 
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be the time to dispute their correct- 
ness ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to make a Motion on the matter 
he can do so in the ordinary way by 
calling attention to the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings, but he cannot do so without 
Notice. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Can I not 
contest the correctness of the statement 
in the Votes and Proceedings at this 
time, or are we to assume that the cor- 
rectness is admitted ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Would 
it not be competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to move that a certain portion 
should be struck out by the Clerk at the 
Table ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have stated that 
the proper course for the hon. Member 
to take is to give Notice of Motion in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. CALLAN : Sir, perhaps it may be 
within yourmemory, inthe month of July 
orearly in August, 1879, I, finding thatthe 
Votesand the Division List were incorrect 
with reference to the then Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
by your direction drew the attention of 
the House to the matter, and that im. 
mediately on the very next morning, by 
your direction, the Votes were cancelled 
and a new set issued in correct form. 
I wish now to ask whether it is not com- 
petent for an hon. Member to draw 
attention to the Votes in a similar man- 
ner? My reason for wishing to do so is 
this—on the morning of Saturday last, 
at 10 o’clock, the Chairman of Oom- 
mittees——[ ‘‘ Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
I understand, puts to me a Question 
arising out of a point of Order raised by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen). IfI rightly remember, 
on the occasion to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, some error was pointed out 
in regard to the insertion of a name, and 
the alteration was made. But that is 
no precedent for treating the matter 
which the hon. Member for Newcastle 
desires to bring before the House as 
a question of Privilege. He can, of 
course, take what action he thinks proper 
in the matter ; but what I understand 
him to claim is to deal with this question 
as a question of Privilege. 

Mr. CALLAN: The question raised 
in July, 1879, was the omission of the 
names from the Division List of the hon. 
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Baronet the then Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and my 
Notice to-day is with reference to the 
insertion of a name in the Papers which 


was not read from the Table. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now entering into a debate. He has 
puta Question to the Chair, and having 
received an answer from the Chair in 
reference to the point, he must be con- 


tent. 

Mr. GORST: Sir, I wish to ask, upon 
a question of Order, whether the object 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle is 
not to secure the correctness of the 
Records of, the House; and whether he 
would not, therefore, be justified in now 
calling your attention and the attention 
of the House to any inaccuracy in the 
record of the proceedings ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) desired to make a Motion on a 
question of Privilege which he would be 
out of Order in doing. If I have not 
correctly understood him, perhaps he 
will explain. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: My object, 
Sir, was to call attention to the record 
of proceedings. In a Report made by 
the Chairman of Committees to you, Sir, 
there were four hon. Members Named 
for wilful Obstruction in this House, al- 
though those hon. Members were away 
from the Committee at the time. 

Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon. Member 
desires to bring such a matter before 
the House, he must do it by way of Mo- 
tion. As I understand, the hon. Member 
has already given Notice of such a 
Motion. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Will you 
allow me to explain, Sir? It is quite 
true that I have given Notice of my 
intention to make a Motion with regard 
to the case of four of the hon. Members 
who were suspended on Saturday ; but I 
now desire to call attention to the cases 
of other hon. Members who were sus- 
pended at the same time. [Loud cries of 
“Oh!” and ‘‘ Order !’?] 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I wish 
to ask you, Sir, on a point of Order, 
whether, when the Chairman of Com- 
mittees Names to the House a certain 
number of Members as having been 
guilty of wilful Obstruction, it is com- 
petent for the Minister of the Crown 
who rises to move the Motion of Sus- 
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of an hon. Member not mentioned by 
the Chairman of Committees; and, whe- 
ther, when the Chairman of Committees 
put the Motion to the Committee without 
that name added by the Minister, it is 
competent to submit to you, Sir, a list 
of names containing again the name of 
the hon. Member not mentioned on 
either occasion in the Resolution ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I presume, Sir, 
the Minister referred to is myself, and I 
beg to state that I moved the suspension 
of those Members only who were in- 
cluded in the list of the Chairman of 
Committees. [ Cries of “‘ Oh!” 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY : Perhaps 
I may be allowed to explain exactly what 
I mean. The list of names of Members 
Named by the Chairman of Committee 
did not include my name. The right 
hon. Gentleman—— 

Mr. CHILDERS: If am applied to 
—"‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the name of the 
hon. Member for Longford was not upon 
the list of the Chairman of Committees, 
the hon. Member should not have been 
reported to the House as having been 
guilty of wilful Obstruction. 

Mr. CHILDERS : If I am applied to, 
I may say that I did not know before to 
whose name the hon. Member for Long- 
ford was referring; but I am able to 
state distinctly, from my recollection, 
that the name of the hon. Member was 
included in the Chairman’s list. The 
paper from which I read was handed 
to me by the Chairman of Committees. 
[Cries of “Oh!” and “ Personal ma- 
lice!” 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: May I 
be allowed to explain? The Chairman 
of the Committee did not Name me in 
the list of Members, neither in the first 
list nor in the second. Afterwards I 
went round to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees and asked him if my name was 
on the list, and he said it was not. 

Mr. HEALY: It was personal malice. 
[ Cries of ‘* Order !’’] 


Mr. Joseru Cowen and Mr. Maeniac 
here rose amid loud cries of ‘‘ Order!”? 
and shouts from the Home Rule Benches. 


Mr. SPEAKER: If interruption of 
that kind continues from the quarter of 
the House from which it proceeds, I shall 
feel it my duty to take notice of it. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: I rise to Order, Sir. 


Privilege. 


pension to add to those names the name | I wish to ask you whether the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Wexford is in Order in imputing 
‘personal malice” to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War ? 

Mr. HEALY: May I be allowed to 
ask the hon. Gentleman how he knows 
to whom I addressed those words ? 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” and *‘ Order!” | 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: As the name 
of the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Oarthy) appears not to have 
been in the list which was read by the 
Chairman of Committees, I beg to move 
that the name of the hon. Member be 
erased from the record of the House’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to second the 
Motion. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Sir, the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) came to me and asked whe- 
ther his name was included in the list 
read by the Secretary of State for War 
from the Table. In looking over the 
list, I certainly did not see it at first, 
but afterwards I pointed out to the hon. 
Member that his name appeared in an- 
other line, and that it had been read by 
the Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. CALLAN : On the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle I wish to 
state that I was present on the occasion, 
and heard the names read. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion before the House. Is the hon. 
Member asking a Question on a point of 
Order ? 

Mr. CALLAN: No, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. Mem- 
ber must resume his seat. 

Sir JOHN HAY: I hope, Sir, I may 
be permitted to put a Question to the 
Chairman of Committees. I wish to 
ask him whether it is still his opinion 
that the name of the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) was inserted 
erroneously in the list for suspension ? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: No, Sir; 
it was certainly not inserted erroneously, 
from the circumstance that the hon. 
Member spoke a great many times, and 
moved a great many Amendments 
during the consideration of the Bill in 
Committee. The right hon. and gallant 
Member alludes to a private conversa- 
tion I had with him, in which I stated 
my own regret that I had been obliged 
to insert the hon. Member’s name, be- 
cause I did not think the hon. Member 
spoke so often or was so obstructive as 
some of the others. 


Mr. Magnise 
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Sm JOHN HAY: I was present in 
the House for 22 hours, and during that 
time the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
spoke only once. [ Cries of “Order! 2 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. an 
gallant Gentleman cannot refer to that 
matter now. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish, 
Sir, to refer to the Minutes of the Votes. 
We have it there stated that the Chair- 
man of Committees called the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that cer- 
tain Members had been guilty of Ob- 
struction, and that thereupon he Named 
those Members to the Committee, upon 
which Naming a vote of the Committee 
was taken, and that vote was reported 
tothe House. The record then proceeds 
to state how you, Sir, put from the 
Chair a similar Question to that which 
had already been put in Committee, 
and the House voted upon that Ques- 
tion. The Votes then relate how Mr. 
Playfair then reported to the Speaker 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O'Donnell), sitting in his place, 
had insulted the Ohair by saying that the 
action taken by it was an infamy. What 
I wish to submit is that the Speaker of 
the House has only one voice, and that 
is the voice which the House gives to 
him. The Chairman of Committees 
similarly acts on instructions received 
from the Committee. I submit that, in 
regard to the suspension of the Mem- 
bers, he carried out the directions of the 
Committee ; but when he proceeded to 
report to you that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had done 
as he accused him of doing, then he 
was not acting according to the record 
upon any instruction or Motion of the 
Committee; and I wish to ask whether 
the Chairman was within his right in 
making a report as from the Committee 
which he had no instructions to make? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that 
the Chairman of Committees acted ac- 
cording to his duty. He considered the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan irregular and disorderly ; and as 
Chairman of Committees he was bound 
to report that conduct to me, so that the 
House might take what course it thought 
proper in the circumstances. 

Mr. PARNELL: On the point of 
Order, Sir, I wish to ask whether the 
proper course for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to have adopted under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned would not have 
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been to have directed the Assistant 
Clerk to take down the words used by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O'Donnell), to have brought them be- 
fore the Committee, and to have ob- 
tained the directions of the Committee 
regarding them ; and whether the Chair- 
man of Committees, in taking upon him- 
self to make the report to the House 
without having previously obtained the 
directions of the Committee, was not 
proceeding wltra vires? I wish to ask, 
further, whether the only power the 
Chairman of Committees has, with re- 
gard to making a report to the House 
as to the conduct of any Member with- 
out special direction of the Committee, 
is when he has Named that Member to 
the Committee, and is empowered by the 
vote of the Committee to report that name 
to the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt the ordi- 
nary practice is that the words objected 
to in debate, and considered disorderly, 
should be taken down. That is only 
when the House is in debate, or the 
Committee is in debate. Upon this ac- 
cusation the hon. Member was not in 
debate. The debate had been closed, 
and the only course open to the Chair- 
man was to do what he did, and report 
the matter to the House, so that the 
House might take such notice of it as it 
thought proper. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask you, 
Sir, whether there is any precedent in 
the whole history of this House for such 
conduct, and whether any Chairman of 
Committees has ever previously reported 
words used by a Member during the 
Sitting of the Committee without hav- 
ing previously had the words taken 
down and read to the Committee, thus 
affording the Member in question an 
opportunity of withdrawing them, or of 
contradicting the correctness of the re- 
port ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot, without 
searching the Journals of the House, 
say whether there is or is not any pre- 
cedent for the conduct of the Chairman 
on this occasion. This I will say, that 
there is no precedent for the proceed- 
ings which took place in this House on 
Saturday. 

_ Mr. O’DONNELL: As to the ques- 
tion of precedent, is it not a fact, Sir, 
that in the year 1837 the Speaker of the 
House, complaining that the House re- 
fused to obey him, threatened to leave 
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the Chair and his Office unless the 
House became more orderly ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to submit, Sir, that as the record of 
the proceedings will be entered on the 
Journals, and remain as a precedent, it 
is of importance that it should be cor- 
rect. There appears to be no mention 
on the Minutes of the fact of which you, 
Sir, appear to be somehow in possession 
—namely, that the interruption of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan took place 
at a time when the Committee was not 
in debate. Should not the record be 
amended so as to include that fact ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
twice said, and now say again, in 
answer to the hon. Member, that if any 
hon. Member thinks proper to chal- 
lenge the entry in the Votes, it is open 
for him to do so. I have to say, also, 
as I have already said to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), 
that such proceeding would not be a 
question of Privilege. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—oQvor— 
PARLIAMENT—MR. O'DONNELL. 


Order read for the Consideration of 
Mr. O’Donnell’s conduct on Saturday 
last, as reported by the Chairman of 
the Committee on the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the House 
is generally aware, I believe, of the 
subject-matter on which the Order of the 
Day is founded. It is referred to on 
page 627 of the Votes as follows :— 

‘*Mr. Playfair then reported to Mr. Speaker 
that Mr. O’Donnell, the Member for Dun- 
garvan, sitting in his place, had insulted the 
Chairman, saying that the action taken hy 
him was an infamy. Mr. Speaker thereupon 
addressed the House, and stated that it was his 
duty, in consequence of the Chairman’s re- 
port, to submit the conduct of Mr. O’Dornell 
to the judgment of the House. Motion made, 
and Question put, ‘That the conduct of Mr. 
O'Donnell be taken into consideration on 
Monday next.’ ”’ 


I rise, I believe, in conformity with 
precedent and with convenience, to take 
the liberty of suggesting to the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
that it might be advantageous if he 
were to take this opportunity of submit- 
ting any statement on the subject of 
the proceedings in question which he 
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may think himself called upon to 
make. 

Mr: HEALY: I wish, Sir, to ask a 
question on a point of Order. I wish 
to know whether the Motion which the 
Prime Minister has submitted is a mat- 
ter of Privilege; whether, if it be a 
matter of Privilege, the consideration 
of it will be prolonged as a question of 
Privilege or not; if it be so, whether 
Notice to that effect was given on Satur- 
day; and whether Privilege can be made 
the subject of a Motion; also, if it be 
not a question of Privilege, whether 
there is not on the Votes of the House 
a Resolution that the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill shall have prece- 
dence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion until the House shall 
otherwise order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House ordered 
that this matter should be taken into 
consideration to-day. It is a question 
of Privilege, and the proceeding is 
quite in Order. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I received a 
communication, signed by the Clerk of 
the House, informing me that my con- 
duct would be taken into consideration. 
I sit here awaiting the taking of my 
conduct into consideration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) 
has been appealed to in a manner which, 
I believe, is usual, and which, I trust, 
was not discourteous. At least, if it 
were discourteous, that was contrary to 
my intention, and I do not believe it 
was discourteous. The hon. Member 
has, however, declined to afford the 
House the assistance of any explanation. 
‘Mr. O’Donnett: No, no.] The hon. 

ember, I say, has declined to afford 
the House the assistance of any explana- 
tion anterior to its consideration of his 
conduct. Sir, under those circumstances, 
we approach that consideration neces- 
sarily with very great disadvantage. 
The hon. Gentleman appears to have 
cried out in the course of the proceed- 
ings of this House, but not in the course 
of the debate, that the conduct of the 
Gentleman who was in charge of the 
proceedings of the House as Chairman 
of Committees was an infamy. [Mr. 
O’DonnetL: No.| If I have not in my 
power the means of obtaining the elemen- 
tary facts of the case it is a clear proof 
how desirable it was that the hon. Mem- 
ber should have afforded us an explana- 
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tion. If the hon. Member is ready to 
give it I shall be most ready to retire in 
order that it may be given, for I feel 
keenly the disadvantage under which we 
are placed and the necessity which that 
disadvantage might impose upon us, 
and which otherwise might have been 
mitigated. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will not take it that I 
intended to be discourteous when I said 
that I wait here to answer any accusation 
which may be brought against me. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The accusation 
is upon the Votes. There is there re- 
corded not only an expression which, of 
course, involves a matter of opinion— 
namely, that the Chairman had been in- 
sulted—but there is also recorded the 
fact that the hon. Gentleman cried out 
under the circumstances I have described 
that the action taken by the Chairman 
was an infamy. The hon. Gentleman 
says he waits to have some accusation 
made against him. Much less acuteness 
than is possessed by the hon. Member 
would have sufficed to show him what it 
was. It is the simple fact of his having 
declared in his place, though not during 
a debate, that the course taken by the 
Chairman was an infamy. That is the 
accusation, and I bound to say that, un- 
explained, it is a very severe accusation, 
a most grave accusation, and I must take 
the accusation as it is before me, with- 
out explanation, without apology, with- 
out regret, as being a statement of con- 
duct which is deliberately adhered to. 
The hon. Gentleman has the opportunity 
of correcting me, but I understand that 
his conduct is deliberately adhered to. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I am quite pre- 
pared to answer the instant a charge is 
formulated. I may add that I was sus- 
pended before any proceedings were 
taken, or any reference was made to me. 
I am not aware what proceedings took 
place after 16 Members, myself included, 
were violently driven from our delibera- 
tions in this House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
Gentleman does not understand. With 
what he has termed his previous con- 
duct I have, upon the present occasion, 
no concern whatever. I apprehend that 
I should entirely mistake my duty— 
which is to become, if I can, the organ 
of the reasonable sentiment of the 
House—I should entirely mistake my 
duty were I to go back upon proceedings 
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entirely anterior to and independent of 
the subject-matter to which our attention 
is immediately called. The hon. Gentle- 
man might have been perfectly inacces- 
sible to any just charge, or he might not. 
I do not enter into that; I have nothing 
to do with it. What I have to do with 
is this. A certain proceeding having 
been taken by the constituted authority 
of the House, who was in the Chair, 
presiding over our deliberations, the 
hon. Gentleman, not in debate, but 
during the Sitting of the House, and in 
his place, designated that proceeding as 
an infamy. It is not in the slightest 
degree necessary for me to use language 
of heat on this occasion. Without using 
any language of heat, I must say that 
if upon any occasion a Member of this 
House desires to challenge the proceed- 
ings of the constituted guardian of the 
debates of the House for the time, his 
absolute duty to himself, to that guardian, 
and to the House is to make that chal- 
lenge in a regular manner, and if it be 
achallenge in the nature of a censure 
then the principle which I have stated 
applies with an enhanced force. If the 
hon. Member thought that the proceed- 
ing of the Chairman of Committees was 
open to animadversion, his course, I 
apprehend, was plain. It was to give 
notice of a Motion on that subject, and 
in a regular method to call the attention 
of the House to it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise 
to Order. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister has on the Paper a 
Notice that at a quarter-past 4 o’clock 
he would move— 


“That the Orders of the Day subsequent to 

the Order for Consideration of the conduct of 
Mr. O'Donnell be postponed till after the No- 
tice of Motion relating to the Business of the 
House (Urgency).” 
Iwish to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, not having carried that Mo- 
tion, isin Order in discussing the con- 
duct of Mr. O’ Donnell himself? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated that this is a question of Privilege, 
and it takes precedence of other matters. 
The right hon. Gentleman is quite in 
Order. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: On the question 
of Order and Privilege, I have received 
& communication from the Clerks of the 
House, stating that my conduct will be 
taken into consideration. I want to 
have some official information from you, 
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Sir, from the Chairman of Committees, 
or from the Leader of the House, as to 
the nature of the charge. When that 
charge has been made I am prepared, 
at the call of the House, at once to make 
my statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has 
already made an Order that this matter 
should be taken into consideration to- 
day. The House is now considering the 
matter, and the proceedings are quite in 
Order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I rise, 
Sir, to ask a question which may facili- 
tate the proper discussion of this matter. 
I think it is usual, when questions of 
Privilege arise, that a Motion should be 
made founded upon the conduct of the 
Member whose conduct is called in ques- 
tion. That Motion is usually not of a 
punitive character in the first instance, 
but only to the effect that his conduct 
is a breach of the Privileges of the 
House. It is then open to the Member 
in due form to volunteer any explanation 
he may think proper, and the other 
Members are also in possession of their 
privilege, because they can address the 
House on the original Question. Hav- 
ing got through that stage, the House 
can subsequently determine whether it 
is necessary to go any further. 

Mr. SPEAKER : This debate is not 
on a Motion, but on the Order of the 
Day. The House has actually ordered 
that this matter should be taken into 
consideration to-day, and unless it is 
prepared to stultify itself the House 
must proceed with this Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the me- 
thod of procedure, I am ready, Sir, to 
attend to the slightest suggestion from 
you; but I believe what I have thus far 
done is in conformity with the usages 
of the House. Whatever Motion is 
made, it must be made with grounds to 
support it. The reasons bearing upon 
the case must be adduced, and the dis- 
advantage under which we stand, through 
not knowing what explanation the hon. 
Member might be disposed to offer, 
would be precisely the same whatever 
Motion bearing upon this case may be 
made. I say it is the plain duty of a 
Member of this House, who wishes to 
challenge the proceeding of the con- 
stituted director or guardian of its de- 
bates, to challenge it in the most re- 
gular manner by a Motion. On this oc- 
casion, unfortunately, that was not done, 
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and that was the first point of error of 
judgment, if I may say so, on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvan. The next point of error 
was that that challenge was made in a 
manner which I believe to have been 
entirely irregular and unauthorized. It 
was made in language of a character 
totally unsuited to the debates of this 
House, even as between Member and 
Member; but still more so as between 
a Member of this House and the 
Speaker in the Chair, or the Chairman 
of Committees, who, in Committee, 
exercises the same authority for the time 
as is given to the Speaker. To apply to 
such a person the expression ‘‘ infamy,” 
even if it had been attempted to be done 
in a more regular manner, would, it 
appears to me, constitute so grave a 
breach of the ordinary usages of this 
House as to demand its most serious 
notice. Now, how do we stand? These 
two points appear to me to be suffi- 
ciently grave; but the hon. Gentleman 
has, as I think, most unfortunately, put 
upon us the necessity of considering the 
third point. He says he wishes to know 
what is the accusation against him. 
The accusation against him has already, 
before the meeting of the House, been 
placed under his view. It is contained 
in the printed Votes, and is to the effect 
that the hon. Member said that the 
action taken by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees was an infamy. When the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan calls for an ac- 
cusation and declines toreckon asan accu- 
sation this most grave allegation, I have 
no choice but, for the time at least, to 
consider him as admitting, adhering to, 
and affirming the words which he has 
unfortunately made use of. If the hon. 
Gentleman deems that such words, irre- 
spective of the manner of their usage, 
and still more when combined with the 
manner of their usage, constitute no 
charge, and are within the liberties of 
the Members of this House, I must own 
I cannot resist the conclusion, though I 
arrive at it with regret, that such a fact 
is a fact calling for the most serious 
notice of the House, requiring someone 
on the part of the House to make a Mo- 
tion, which I have undertaken to do by 
virtue of the Office I hold, which upon 
the facts as they stand before him shall 
give effect to what he believes to be the 
probable, natural, and just sentiment of 
the House. As the hon. Gentleman ad- 
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heres to the improper words he used, 
and declines to offer any explanation or 
defence of them, I wish to submit the 
following Motion—‘‘ That Mr. O’ Donnell 
be suspended from the service of the 
House for fourteen days.”’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. O’Donnell be suspended 
from the service of the House for the 
term of fourteen days.”—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. SPEAKER having put the Ques- 
tion, 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask you, Sir, 
whether the Motion does not require a 
Seconder ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have put the Mo- 
tion to the House; I have not thought 
it necessary to call for a Seconder. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Sir, I am at last 
indebted to the justice of the Premier 
for a statement of the charge brought 
against me. With regard to the state- 
ment in the Votes, I have heard the 
accuracy of those Votes impeached on 
all sides to-day ; and in a matter of such 
gravity, I felt it was due to the House, 
and I venture to think it was due to the 
accused person, to know what were the 
terms of the accusation, and the precise 
scope of the charges made against him. 
As I gather from the Premier, the terms 
of the accusation made against me in 
my absence on Saturday last, I have to 
state that those words arejseriously inac- 
curate, and change and alter the drift, 
purport, and object of my remarks. In 
the course of the explanation I have to 
make, I trust I shall say nothing that 
will savour of unseemly bravado; but I 
trust I shall be allowed to state with 
accuracy and fullness what I did say, 
and to explain the reasons why I made 
such observations as I did. I throw my- 
self, without fear, upon the justice of 
the House and of the country — and 
whether it be the decision of the House 
to altogether reject, to minimize, or in- 
crease the measure of punishment sug- 
gested by the Premier, Iam quite pre- 
pared, in all humility, but in all firm- 
ness, to accept the consequences. Sir, I 
did not, as alleged, assert that the action 
of the Chairman was an infamy. I 
stated, I admit, several matters, some of 
which directly impugned the conduct of 
the Chairman; I said, addressing the 
Chair—‘‘ You sin against all the tradi- 
tions of your Office.” I admit the irre- 
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larity of my apostrophe to the Chair ; 
ut I had no opportunity of making a 
defence. I was in the House sitting 
quietly listening to a debate when I 
found myself Named as guilty of Ob- 
struction. I had received no Notice of 
such charge ; and during all my proceed- 
ings in this House I could perceive no- 
thing in the conduct of the Chair towards 
me that led me to imagine for an in- 
stant that I was not considered by the 
Chairman an orderly Member of the 
House, lawfully exercising the duty I 
was sent there to perform. I specially 
meant by that statement that, in my 
opinion, the duty of the Chair is to warn 
an offender of transgressing the Rules 
of the House before any proceedings 
were taken against an alleged offender. 
I understood it was the common right 
of all Members of the House to expect 
to receive such warning in clear and un- 
mistakable terms. I remembered that 
when the Standing Order invoked against 
me was introduced by the Leader of the 
House, he expressly declared that no 
Member would be punished under it 
who had not been expressly warned that 
he was transgressing the Orders of the 
House, and that it was only for per- 
sistent disobedience, after warning, that 
a Member was to be proceeded against. 
I desired emphatically to declare that 
Mr. Lyon Playfair, in suspending me 
without a syllable of warning, was acting 
in a manner in which none of his Prede- 
cessors would have acted. I have been 
in this House under a Chairman of 
Committees of undoubted ability and 
high impartiality—a Gentleman as op- 
posed to me politically as one man can 
be to another—and I say with the most 
absolute confidence that had the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Raikes) been Chairman of Com- 
mittees, I ‘should not have been sus- 
pended without receiving the most dis- 
tinct notice of the danger I was incur- 
ring. I meant to say that when I said 
that the Chairman sinned against the 
traditions of his Office, and I am pre- 
pared for the consequences of mab a 
statement. I also said, not in particular 
reference to the Chairman, but as a 
matter of self-defence and exculpation, 
though, undoubtedly, that self-defence 
and exculpation were intended to im- 
pugn the Chairman’s conduct—‘ I have 
een absent all night, and I have been 
foully Named as guilty of Obstruction.” 
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I claim the right to explain what I 
meant when I said so. meant, as a 
fact, I had been absent all night; and 
when I said I had been foully Named 
as guilty of Obstruction, I meant to say 
that in all my action during that opera- 
tion of the Sitting, and all the previous 
Sittings, I acted independently and 
honestly in the discharge of my duties 
to my constituents, and according to the 
most cherished traditions of Order. I 
beg to remind this House that, in refer- 
ence to the discussion of the Crimes Pro- 
motion Bill—the new Coercion Bill—I 
never professed to expect anything from 
prolonged discussion or debate upon its 
provisions. I did not, in the slightest 
degree, cast any reflection upon any of 
my hon. Colleagues from Ireland when 
I made that statement on my own be- 
half; but I did say that it was hopeless 
to expect any amendment of that Bill, 
and I did recommend, before this as- 
sembled House—and it is within the 
knowledge of scores of Members—my 
hon. Colleagues from Ireland to let that 
Bill pass without any attempt at amend- 
ment. I begged them to let the Bill 
pass in all its unmitigated brutality. I 
urged my Colleagues to appeal to the 
Irish people. I said that the opinion of 
the Irish people among themselves was 
the only defence against the horrors of 
this brutal Bill. Hon. Members on both 
sides of the House are welcome to dis- 
agree with me in my estimate of the 
matter of that Bill; but I have a right 
to say what I stated in this House as 
to what my wishes were in regard to 
that Bill. I feel, at the same time, that 
my hon. Friends did their duty well and 
noblyin endeavouring, with hope against 
hope, to obtain an amendment of that 
Bill; and I feel that if the eyes of the 
Government had not been judicially 
darkened, they would have seen in the 
suggestions of my hon. Friends multi- 
tudes of occasions for making that Bill 
what it is not now—a Bill for the pre- 
vention of real crime in Ireland. I have 
put down a list, as I could gather them, 
of the votes I have given and speeches I 
have made in connection with this Bill 
during the past week, and I find, Sir, 
that, on Friday, during the time pre- 
vious to my suspension, out of the whole 
13 Divisions taken on that day I was 
present at only four. I find, Sir, that 
among the Members who voted with me 
on those occasions, and who were not 
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suspended, were—I take the names from 
the lists of the House—Mr. Cowen, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Errington, Mr. 
Tiabouchere, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr.C. Russell, 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Brooks, Sir David Wed- 
derburn, and Sir Patrick O’Brien. Those 
hon. Members were among my Ool- 
leagues in some or all of the Divisions; 
and when I said I had been ‘“ foully 
suspended,” I referred to the distinction 
then made between Irish and English 
Members by the Chairman. Nota single 
one of the English Members who went 
with me on those occasions through the 
Lobbies was suspended by the Chairman 
of Committees; and I venture to say, 
Sir, that the records of the Divisions will 
_— that hundreds of English Members 

ave voted as often and more often than 
I upon this subject; and those English 
Members had not the excuse I had, that 
I was standing up for the liberties of my 
country. I might also say, in further 
explanation of the statement that I was 
‘*foully suspended,” that I find the 
name of a distinguished Irish Member, 
a true and sterling Irishman, who, how- 
ever, sits on the Liberal side of the 
House—I mention the hon. and gallant 
Colonel who sits for the County of Gal- 
way—as voting—and to his honour be it 
said —some 13 times against Govern- 
ment during that Friday night, and some 
32 times in all against Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and in furtherance of that 
purpose which is falsely described as Ob- 
struction in other Irish Members. All 
honour to that gallant Colonel who sits 
for the County Galway. But why those 
foul distinctions? With regard to my 
votes on Thursday, I voted only six out 
of nine times, on Wednesday only once 
—I am not aware how many Divisions 
took place on that day—and on Tuesday 
only twice in eight Divisions; and I say 
again that there are hundreds of Eng- 
lish Members in this House who voted 
far oftener than I did. With regard to 
my speeches, in almost all cases, the ob- 
servations that I addressed to the Com- 
mittee upon the clauses before the Chair 
were strictly observations of a conversa- 
tional and brief description according to 
the special and recognized manner of 
addresses that ought to be used in Com- 
mittee. So far from obstructing the 
Committee by lengthened speeches, five 
out of six were half-a-minute or one- 
minute or two-minute observations, in 
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answer to direct provocation coming 
from the Government, and especially 
from the Home Secretary, who was 
always ready to break out into invective 
against the Irish Members and their 
country. It was against those speeches 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who was always ready to make them, 
whether relevant or irrelevant, that I 
several times addressed the Committee. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was the agent provocateur of the Treasury 
Bench, and it was against him that on 
Friday I made a couple of short obser- 
vations and one lengthy speech. But 
that lengthy speech was on a most im- 
portant question, the question of ex- 
empting certain districts and certain 
individuals from charges for extra con- 
stables and from the blood tax, matters 
of the utmost importance, on which I 
conscientiously did my utmost to make 
my meaning clear, and in which I did 
not repeat a single observation. On 
Thursday, I made a couple of brief ob- 
servations by may of protest to the offen- 
sive remarks of the Home Secretary, 
who, instead of addressing himself to 
the Question before the House, accused 
the Irish Members in so many words of 
opposing the Bill out of sympathy with 
crime. In reply to that charge, I com- 
pressed my observations into the smallest 
possible compass. I also addressed a 
few words to the Committee in answer 
to the observations of the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who spoke of the 
soil of Ireland as wet with innocent 
blood. It is not for me to deny that un- 
happy fact ; but I felt it my duty to state 
that other lands were also wet with in- 
nocent blood, and that against them no 
extravagant measures of coercion were 
proposed. I expressly mentioned on 
that occasion the discovery on that day 
of some more corpses in the River Thames 
as a reason why—( ‘‘ Question !”” ]|—these 
continual taunts should not be addressed 
to Irish Members. My replies were in 
each case couched in the fewest possible 
number of words. During the whole 
debate upon Wednesday I did not utter 
a single word; and on Tuesday I asked 
a couple of questions, and made a five- 
minutespeech. That is the whole of my 
contribution to debate during the past 
week. To complete my explanation, I 
will state that one series of observations 
were of the most necessary kind. Sir, 
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there was an Amendment before the 
House for the purpose of introducing 
a certain reform in the Bill. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion! ””] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not thought 
it right up to this moment to interpose, 
because I am quite aware that the 
House is always ready to extend its in- 
dulgence to any Member whose personal 
conduct is under consideration. I am 
bound to say that the hon. Member is 
drawing very largely upon the indul- 
gence of the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I understood that 
I was Named, and, as I said, foully 
Named, on the charge of cumulative 
Obstruction. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the 
hon. Member’s being Named is not now 
the Question before the House, and it 
is only in consideration of the personal 
position of the hon. Member before the 
House that I have allowed him to refer 
to these matters. I beg, however, to say 
that the Question before the House is 
the conduct, not of the Chair, but of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. 

Mr. 0’DONNELL: I was explaining 
nothing, Sir, but the identical words 
used, which were not the words im- 
puted tome. That is what alone I was 
doing, and, Sir, having stated that, I 
not only stated that I had been absent 
all night, and had been foully Named as 
guilty of Obstruction, but I also said 
that a certain statement that had fallen 
from the Chair was an infamy. Sir, the 
charge against me is that I asserted that 
the action of the Chair was an infamy. 
I said that a certain statement was an 
infamy. Was that statement the state- 
ment of the Chair? Sir, I was sitting 
in the House when I saw the Chairman 
of Committees apparently take up a 
paper, which I presumed had been pre- 
pared for him, and read from that paper 
a number of statements relating, among 
other things and other times, to facts 
and times when he (the Chairman) was 
not in the House. Sir, Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair did not, in relation to these facts 
and to these times, act on his own per- 
sonal knowledge, but on what had oc- 
curred when he was not in the House. 
He acted on the faith of reports which 
were made to him, and the statement 
embodying those reports, which were 
false reports, was the statement that I 
characterized as an infamy. Sir, in par- 
ticular reference to the clause under con- 
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sideration, the Chairman spoke of the 
19 hours that had been occupied, and 
stated that during those 19 hours and at 
other times a limited number of Mem- 
bershad systematically frustrated the pro- 
gress of Business by proposing Amend- 
ments, some of which were practical and 
fair, but of which by far the greater 
number were only intended to raise by 
new forms questions which were already 
decided by large majorities. Those 
Amendments had been made the occasion 
for endless arguments, and were evi- 
dently framed to waste time. Sir, with 
regard to a large portion of the conduct 
and arguments referred to by Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Lyon Playfair was not in 
the House at the times referred to, and 
I characterized that statement as an 
infamy. And I challenge any proof on 
the part of the authors of those reports 
to show cause why they should not be 
censured by this House for falsely and 
feloniously misleading a high official of 
the House. [ “Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I understand the 
argument of the hon. Member correctly, 
it is to this effect—that while in the 
Committee he used the words infamy as 
applied to the Chair, he now proposes 
to strengthen that argument by the 
assertion that his conduct was false and 
felonious. I am bound to ask for an 
explanation from the hon. Member. If 
I take a correct view of what he said I 
shall call upon him for an apology to 
this House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Sir, you have 
entirely understood my argument as the 
very thing that it was not. I am assert- 
ing now, and I meant to convey then, 
that false reports had been submitted to 
the Chairman of Committees, and that 
those false reports misled the Chairman 
of Committees. [ Cries of “‘ By whom ?’’] 
Most probably by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. [Cries of ‘‘Order!” and 
“Name!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The indulgence 
which has been given by the House to 
the hon. Member has been very great, 
and I feel bound to say now that that 
indulgence cannot any longer be ex- 
tended, and I shall call upon him to 
keep close to the Question before this 
House, which is his own conduct, and 
not the conduct of the Chairman. 

Mrz. O’DONNELL: I have just stated 
that my whole conduct consisted in cha- 
racterizing as an infamy the false reports 
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submitted to the Chairman. Sir, I stu- 
diously decline to characterize the share 
in the proceedings taken by the Chair- 
man of Committees when I made that 
statement, which was addressed—and 
which was only part of the statement 
which was addressed—personally and 
directly to the Chairman of Committees 
—namely, ‘“‘You sin against all the 
traditions of your Office.” With regard 
to my assertion, to my statement, to my 
solemn declaration—for I wish it to be 
understood that I made it in all solem- 
ness and earnestness—that that state- 
ment which had been read to the House 
was an infamy, I meant and mean to 
include within that solemn declaration 
the cowardly inciters to the force and 
tyranny which were practised against 
the Irish Members last Saturday, and 
I name Her Majesty’s Government as 
the guilty authors. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The conduct of the 
hon. Member is now under the conside- 
ration of the House, and, according to 
the usual practice, the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan will withdraw. 


Mr. O’DonneEtt thereupon withdrew 
from the House. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR: Sir, I do 
not intend to take any part in the debate 
before the House. I simply wish to give 
it what I hope will be an impartial nar- 
rative of what took place with a view of 
guiding the decision of the House; but 
I think I may be permitted, in the first 
place, to answer the statement which 
has been made by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan with regard to the false re- 
ports which are said to have been given 
to me by the Government. I may state 
that the whole responsibility for the ac- 
tion taken on Saturday last rests with 
me alone. No one single Member of 
the Government knew the action I was 
about to take. I did not mention it to 
a single Member of the Government, or 
to a single Member of the Opposition ; 
and whatever responsibility attaches to 
that action is due to me alone. There 
were no reports of any kind made to me. 
I judged by the evidence before me, and 
acted upon it. I wish simply to give a 
narrative of the facts. There had been 
protracted discussions on the 17th clause. 
Of those protracted discussions I took a 
view quite different from that which 
existed in the mind of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. I wish to state this 
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difference, because I think it constitutes 
a large instigation of what he has said. 
To my mind, these protracted discussions 
gave the evidence that what I considered 
Obstruction was increasing, while the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan believed 
that my Naming him was on account of 
protracted discussions on that clause; 
and he, feeling that he had not taken 
an active part in them, thought the ac- 
tion of the Chairman in Naming him 
was unjust. Well, I felt at the time 
that he used those words that I was 
sorry to be obliged to consider it my 
duty to report the direct attack which 
he made upon the Chair, because I was 
quite convinced he used those words in 
great heat and while labouring under a 
sense of injustice, and under a misap- 
prehension of the action I had taken. I 
can assure the House, to which is left 
the decision of this case, that it was 
with great pain that I felt I was obliged 
to report them to the House, and that 
no effects remain in my mind except the 
regretable incident that had occurred, 
and that it was a necessity of my Office 
to make a report to the House of the 
transaction which had occurred. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose to 
submit an Amendment to the House. 
He did not think that anyone could 
complain of the tone which had been 
adopted in this matter by the Prime 
Minister, who had expressed his regret 
at having to make this Motion, and only 
made it because, as he said, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan preferred to ex- 
plain his conduct after rather than be- 
fore the Motion was made. He thought 
that, after the explanation of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, the House 
ought, to a certain extent, to modify the 
conclusion at which it had previously 
arrived with reference to the conduct of 
that hon. Member. [Cries of ‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] He respectfully asked hon. Gen- 
tlemen to preserve a judicial composure. 
For his own part, he should not have 
used the word ‘“infamy;” but hon. 
Members must always remember that 
that House was composed of English 
and Irish Members—[ Cries of ‘‘ And 
Scotch Members.’’ ]|—yes, of course, and 
Scotch Members. The Scotch were 
even more cautious than the English in 
the use of words, and Irish Members 
were not always so cautious as the 
English. When, therefore, Irish Mem- 
bers used words, they did not always 
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use them in the sense in which the 
English and Scotch might apply them. 
They must always take the most mode- 
rate view that could apply in judging of 
their language; and upon consulting 
Webster’s Dictionary, which was, he be- 
lieved, a very high authority on the 
English language, he found that ‘‘ in- 
famy” was defined as ‘‘ something held 
in abhorrence.” Doubtless the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had held in 
abhorrence the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government on Saturday last, and had 
used the word “infamy” in reference 
to their action; but that was a very 
different thing from deliberately insult- 
ing the Chair. [Cries of “Oh!” and 
“Divide!”] He would point out an- 
other reason why they should look fairly 
— [Cries of “Oh!” and ‘ Order!” ] 
If hon. Members chose to interrupt him 
in that way he could waste an hour, and 
he told them that he meant to speak. 
He confessed that he entirely agreed 
with the Prime Minister that the word 
“infamy ’’ was unsuited to debates in 
that House; but a precedent had been 
set for the use of the word by a most 
respected Member of the Conservative 
Party (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who, a few 
days ago, had characterized the transac- 
tion known as the ‘‘ Kilmainham Treaty”’ 
as being unexampled in its infamy. He 
would only point out to the House that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, under 
what the Chairman of Committees had 
very honourably to himself admitted was 
great provocation, used words which 
were used by an English Member a 
few days ago towards those Gentlemen 
whom on this side of the House they 
must respect without his being called to 
Order by the Chair, or without a protest 
from any Member. In these circum- 
stances, it seemed to him they ought to 
temper justice with mercy; and that it 
would be desirable, instead of taking 
the words of the Resolution of the Prime 
Minister, to leave out all the words after 
‘that,’ and substitute these words— 

‘* The Chairman of Committees having Named 
Mr. O'Donnell for obstructing the Business of 
Parliament, he being absent from the House 
during the greater part of the Sitting during 
which the alleged offence was committed, and 
not having previously received any warning 
from the Chair, this House is not prepared to 
take notice of the language imputed to the hon. 
ne a5 and passes to the next Order of the 

jay. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
that I am in Order in asking permission 
to refer to the terms of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment before it is put from 
the Chair, but the question I wish to 
put upon it is—[ Loud cries of “Order!” 
amid which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
sumed his seat. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If, as I understand, 
the right hon. Gentleman is rising to a 
point of Order, he is entitled to puta 
question to the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do rise to a 
point of Order. The question that I 
wish to put to you, Sir, is whether this 
Amendment does not introduce, as part 
of a subject-matter for the consideration 
of the House on this occasion, the con- 
duct of the Chairman of Committees, 
and if it does, then whether the Amend- 
ment is within the scope of the debate ? 

Mr, SPEAKER: This Amendment 
does by implication, if not directly, call 
in question the conduct of the Chairman 
of Committees, and in that sense, no 
doubt, it is out of Order. It is out of 
Order—first, because it is scarcely rele- 
vant to the Question before the House ; 
and, beyond that, it is out of Order be- 
cause it raises substantially the same 
questions that are proposed to be raised 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) and, I think, the right 
hon. and gallant Member for the Wig- 
town Burghs (Sir John Hay). I could 
not, therefore, put this Amendment as 
it is now framed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am quite 
ready to leave out any portion of it that 
may be ruled out of Order. 

Mr. GORST said, that he should not 
proceed with the Motion relative to this 
matter which stood upon the Paper in 
his name, but desired to give Notice that 
on a future day he should move a Reso- 
lution to the effect— 

“That this House is of opinion that in any 
case of Obstruction, it is the duty of Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
to Name every Member separately at the time 
that it takes place, and that the conduct of the 
Chairman of Committees in Naming collectively 
a number of Members, some of whom were 
absent, without notice, and without specification 
of the offence of each Member, is not warranted 
by the Standing Order of February 22, 1880, is 
subversive of freedom of debate, and deserves 
the censure of this House.” 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
the House is, I think, placed not only 
in a painful, but in a somewhat em- 
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barrassing situation by what has oc- 
curred in this case. In the first place, 
it is placed at a great disadvantage in 
consequence of the ordinary course not 
having been pursued on this occasion. 
According to ordinary precedent, the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), having been notified that 
his conduct on Saturday last would be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, and having received from the 
Notice placed upon the Table the fullest 
information as to the nature of the 
charge made against him, should have 
made such a statement, or given such an 
explanation, or made such an apology 
as he might have thought right before 
the House proceeded to consider his 
case, which it would then have been 
able to do with the advantage of know- 
ing what the hon. Member had to say 
upon the subject. I greatly regret that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan has 
not thought it right to take that course 
on the present occasion. The matter 
has, however, been so far met by the 
Prime Minister, who, rising and speak- 
ing on behalf of the House generally, 
clearly and distinctly explained to the 
hon. Member what the charge against 
him was, at the same time stating what 
his views on the subject of that charge 
were. That charge having been in no 
way met or answered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, the Prime Minister 
considered it to be his duty to submit to 
the House a Motion of Censure upon 
the hon. Member. That Motion having 
been made before the explanation of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, we 
have now to consider what that state- 
ment of the hon. Member amounts to. 
As far as I can understand it, the hon. 
Member has given us some explanation 
of the circumstances under which he 
used the words attributed to him; but 
he has not in any way withdrawn those 
words or apologized for them. To a 
certain extent, he has endeavoured to 
alter the charge against him—that is to 
say, he states that he used the words in 
question in reference, not to the conduct 
of the Chairman of Committees, but of 
someone else, by whom he said the 
Chairman of Committees had been mis- 
led. The hon. Member, therefore, con- 
tends that he meant to offer no insult to 
the Chairman of Committees. Still, I 
must say, notwithstanding this expla- 
nation, that the language of the hon. 
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Member, whatever may be the allow- 
ance that may be made for him in the 
circumstances in which the words were 
used, was not such as was consistent 
with the Rules of Parliamentary debate. 
It does seem to me that, having regard 
to the fact that we must maintain the 
authority of our presiding Officers in 
the very difficult and arduous duties 
they have to perform, the House ought 
to mark its determination to support its 
Officers in such circumstances as those 
now under the consideration of the 
House. The questions raised by the 
hon. Member opposite, and by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), are questions 
which, no doubt, ought to be brought 
forward and considered, and are matters 
upon which we shall have to pronounce 
an opinion in proper time ; but, looking 
at the circumstances of the case, the 
question now for consideration is the 
propriety or impropriety of certain 
words used by an hon. Member which 
have not been withdrawn, and for which 
an explanation has been offered which, 
to my mind, does not remove their ob- 
jectionable character. These words stand 
before us, neither withdrawn nor apolo- 
gized for, and it does seem to me that 
the House is left without an alternative 
in the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I presume, 
Sir, that my Amendment will be con- 
sidered in Order if I take out, as I have 
done, the words which you hold to be 
objectionable ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is bound to confine himself to the Ques- 
tion now before the House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
wished to submit an Amendment to the 
Resolution of the Prime Minister, the 
object of which was to delay taking 
action in the matter. He did this be- 
cause the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton could not 
be put. He did not ask the House to 
pronounce any opinion on the language 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell). They could not fairly do 
it, as they had not before them the cir- 
cumstances under which the words were 
used, and the Speaker would not allow 
them to refer to proceedings that had 
taken place in Committee, and had 
prompted the expressions complained 
of. For his own part, he never joined 
in any course of procedure that would 
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conflict with the Rules of the House, or 
even strain them. He thought if a man 
became a Member of an Assembly he 
was bound to comply with the condi- 
tions of membership. It was folly for 
him to kick against their Regulations. 
If he could not comply with them, he 
had no right to enter. He had always, 
therefore, while he had been in that 
Chamber, refused to take part in any 
doings calculated to bring its proceed- 
ings into disrepute. He did not believe 
either that strong language was neces- 
sary to enforce strong opinions. It was 
possible for a man to entertain the most 
advanced views, and to put them before 
opponents in words that need offend no 
one. Invective need not be vulgar. He 
said this, not because he was passing 
censure upon the observations of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dungarvan, 
but to guard himself against any sup- 
posed or implied sympathy with per- 
sonalities or offensiveness in discussion. 
But, having said it, he wished to add 
that language quite as strong as ever 
was used by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had been used in that House 
and passed unnoticed. There was a 
memorable occasion when the Prime 
Minister of the day had been accused 
of forming an “infamous coalition.” 
Mr. Martin, a Member of some import- 
ance in his time, called Mr. Wilkes a 
“ cowardly scoundrel,” and was not re- 
proved for it. Mr. Duncombe described 
the conduct of Mr. Gouldburn towards 
the late Lord Durham as “base and 
cowardly,” and he was upheld in the 
use of these words by the House. Many 
other instances might be cited; and, 
therefore, it was incorrect to say that 
language quite as strong as that attri- 
buted to the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had not been used on other 
occasions under excitement and pres- 
sure, and had gone unchallenged. [ Cries 
of ‘* Divide!” | 

Mr. HEALY begged to draw the 
attention of the Speaker to the conduct 
of the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
James). He asked if it was in Order 
for the hon. Member to act as the 
leader of a number of other hon. Gen- 
tlemen in creating a disturbance while 
the hon. Member for Newcastle was 
speaking ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN, continuing, 
said, the subject had been so hedged 
round with restrictions by the Speaker 
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that it was impossible to discuss it 
adequately. The House could only 
fairly consider the force of the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan when they were able to debate 
all the circumstances that led up to it, 
and the action of the Chairman which 
called forth the offending expression. As 
they could not do this, any lengthened 
debate would not only be useless, but 
impossible. The object of his Amend- 
ment was practically to adjourn the 
consideration of the question until such 
time as the conduct of the Chairman 
of Committees could be brought under 
review. He had given Notice of a Mo- 
tion to effect this, and he invited the 
House to withhold their condemnation 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
until that more ample debate took place. 
He, therefore, begged to move as an 
Amendment— 


“That this House is not prepared to take 
notice of the language imputed to Mr. 
O’Donnell, and passes to the next Order of 
the Day.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House is not prepared to take notice of 
the language imputed to Mr. O’ Donnell, and 
passes to the next Order of the Day.”—(Mr. 
Joseph Cowen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. PARNELL: I had intended, 
Sir, to have moved an Amendment of 
almost the same character as that which 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) has just moved. It 
runs in these words— 

“That this House declines to express an 
opinion with regard to the conduct of Mr. 
O'Donnell until it has been afforded an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion upon 
the Notice of Motion relating to the suspen- 


sion of Members standing in the name of 
Mr. Cowen.” 


Now, Sir, I submit for the considera- 
tion of the House that we approach 
this question under circumstances of very 
great difficulty. Owing to the ruling 
which you, Sir, have felt it necessary 
to give, we are not entitled to discuss 
the antecedent conduct of the Chairman 
of Committees in reference to the ques- 
tion of the suspension of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan. I cannot help 
saying that it is necessary for us to 
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look at this transaction as a whole, and 
to consider the action of the Chairman 
of Committees on Saturday morning 
under circumstances which are well 
known to the House. But I cannot see 
how we can possibly discuss the ques- 
tion of the suspension of my hon. Friend 
unless we are allowed to discuss the 
whole question. The Motion made with 
regard to the words alleged to have 
been used by my hon. Friend is un- 
doubtedly one of great importance ; but 
so, also, is the Motion which stands in 
the name of the hon. Member for New- 
castle. If the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan used the objectionable words, 
it is quite right that they should be 
brought under the notice of the House ; 
but the hon. Gentleman has practically 
raised a two-fold defence. He denies 
that he used the words complained of 
in reference to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and he justifies the use of these 
words, not against the Chairman of 
Committees, but against Her Majesty’s 
Government, by reason of the events 
which followed. It is, therefore, im- 
possible for us to discuss this matter 
satisfactorily or fully unless we are 
allowed to take the question as a 
whole, and to inquire into the very 
grave action of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees on Saturday morning last. It 
is all very well to talk of the action 
taken against a section of Irish Mem- 
bers. You must recollect that the day 
may come when the Oppositions in this 
House—when even Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition—may be as few in number as 
the Irish Members are now, and when 
you may regret that you have lightly 
sanctioned proceedings against Irish 
Members, and created precedents which 
will undoubtedly be used against Eng- 
lish Members afterwards. I can call 
to mind many reforms which have been 
obtained in the history of England and 
in the House by the stubborn action of 
minorities as small as, and even smaller 
than, the minority which was suspended 
on Saturday morning last. Without dis- 
cussing the question whether the Chair- 
man of Committees was justified or not, 
but merely observing that a Motion 
stands on the Order Book of the House 
impugning his action, I maintain that 
the suspension of 25 Members was a 
very much graver occurrence than the 
words attributed to the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. The deprivation of the 
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Constitutional rights of 25 constituencies 
by the action and at the will of an 
Official of the House in a manner un- 
precedented in the history of Parliament 
—(‘‘ Order! - 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is aware that I have already ruled that 
the conduct of the Chairman cannot be 
discussed upon the Motion now before 
the House, and I am sorry to observe 
that he has not attended to my ruling. 

Mr. PARNELL: I do not wish to 
discuss the conduct of the Chairman; 
but I think that before we finally dis- 
cuss the Motion with regard to the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, we ought to have a discussion 
of the Motion of which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle has given 
Notice. I do not wish in the slightest 
degree to say whether the conduct of 
the Chairman of Committees was right 
or wrong; but I wish to impress upon 
the House the difficulty of discussing 
the question now before us until we 
have had an opportunity of discussing 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle. Before the House is in- 
vited to come to a conclusion on the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, we should have before us the 
whole question of Saturday morning’s 
suspension, although now I do not wish 
to impugn the conduct of the Chairman 
on the present occasion. I respectfully 
submit, however, that I am entitled to 
point out that the action of last Satur- 
day morning was of a very grave cha- 
racter. |‘‘Oh!”] Yes; I say it was 
an occurrence the gravity of which can- 
not be over-estimated ; and we ought to 
have a speedy and early opportunity of 
discussing the Motion standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Newcastle. 
I wish to ask if the Government does 
not think that that Motion, and several 
other Motions of a similar nature now 
standing upon the Notice Paper, should 
not be discussed before we are asked to 
give our decision on the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork is not confining 
himself to the Question before the House, 
but is anticipating discussions that may 
arise on other Motions, and he is not 
entitled, as he knows perfectly well, to 
do so. 

Mr. PARNELL: What I wish to ex- 
plain to the House is, that I think we 
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ought to have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle before we finally dispose of 
the Motion before the House. I am not 
expressing any opinion as to whether 
that Motion is right or wrong; I am 
simply saying that it involves questions 
of a very grave character which we 
ought to have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing before we proceed with the discus- 
sion of the Question immediately before 
the House. I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a just conclusion upon 
the Motion of the Prime Minister unless 
we can discuss that question as a whole. 
You, Sir, have ruled that it cannot be 
discussed as a whole. I therefore ask 
the Prime Minister whether he does or 
does not think it desirable that a Motion 
of the character of that of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle should remain 
upon the Paper sine die without some 
full, fair, and free opportunity of dis- 
cussing it? That is simply my position ; 
and it is one which will recommend 
itself to the judgment of many Members 
of the House. With reference to the 
original question contained in the Mo- 
tion of the Prime Minister, I wish to 
point out that since my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan has been directed 
to leave the House, the Chairman of 
Committees has made a statement of 
an important character, which my 
hon. Friend has not been able to 
hear. That statement was to the effect 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
was mistaken in imputing to the Go- 
vernment certain reports upon which he 
had acted, and that he had acted entirely 
on his own responsibility. It is just 
possible that if my hon. Friend had had 
the opportunity of hearing that statement 
he might have been able to make such 
an announcement to the House as would 
have altered the view it takes of his 
conduct; but, not having heard the 
explanation of the Chairman, the Motion 
has been made that my hon. Friend be 
suspended for 14 days, thus depriving 
his constituents of his services for that 
period at a most critical period in the 
history of Ireland; and I shall hope 
that the Government will allow the 
matter to stand over until we have had 
the opportunity which we desire of dis- 
cussing the general question, because 
without such an opportunity I feel that 
we could not fairly deal with the Motion 
before the House. Therefore, for this 
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reason, I shall support the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
eastle, because it will give an opportunity 
of discussing the question as a whole, and 
enable me and my hon. Friends to take 
such a course as we think right. Unless 
the question be discussed as a whole, no 
decision of this House on the conduct of 
the hon. Member can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Sir JOHN HAY: I shall not detain 
the House, Sir, for more than two 
minutes. Many hon. Members who are 
now in the House were not present when 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) used the words imputed to 
him. I was present, Sir, 14} hours, 
and saw and heard all that took place. 
I proceeded, soon after the 16 Members 
were Named to the Committee, to re- 
monstrate with the Uhairman for having 
included in the list of Members suspended 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum), for instance, who had only said 
a word or two during the whole night’s 
Sitting. While the Chairman was read- 
ing over certain names previous to the 
division, the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), in an uninten- 
tional manner, uttered the words, “It is 
an infamy.” Idid not consider that the 
words were addressed to the Chairman 
at all. If I had thought he had used 
the words with reference to the conduct 
of the Chairman, I should certainly vote 
for the Motion now before us; but 
having been present, and having heard 
what took place, and for other reasons, 
which I am not allowed to allude to 
now, I shall support the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he felt that he 
was in a somewhat similar position to 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, having 
been, in his opinion, suspended without 
having in any sense resorted to Obstruc- 
tion. He quite agreed with the state- 
ment just made by the right hon. and 
gallant Member for the Wigton Burghs 
(Sir John Hay), who said the words used 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan were 
not applied to the Chair at all. The face 
of the hon. Member was turned entirely 
away from the Chairman, and the re- 
mark that escaped him was made more 
in communing with himself than to any- 
one near him. He would, therefore, 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, because that 
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should be first discussed before they 
should be asked to give their decision 
with reference to the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan. The sentence 
proposed was a severe one, and in order 
to avert it he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
trusted that the House would listen to a 
few words from some of the Members 
on the Home Rule Benches with refer- 
ence to the Motion that had been made 
as to the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. That House was not 
fit to judge of the conduct of any man 
if it lost its patience. As a rule, the 
House was anxiously indulgent to any 
of its Members whose conduct had been 
impugned by the Government, and which, 
if proved, involved penal action. He 
hoped the House would not lose its cha- 
racter in that regard. They had just 
heard the Report of the Chairman of 
Committees. The entry on the Minutes 
made by the Clerk was to the effect— 


‘*Mr. Playfair reported to the Speaker that 
Mr. O’Donnell, sitting in his place, insulted the 
Chair by saying that the action taken by him 
was an infamy.” 


His hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan had been asked to offer an expla- 
nation of his conduct to the Chair. His 
hon. Friend had explained. He had 
repudiated the words imputed to him, 
and no confirmation had been brought 
forward of those words having been 
used. He had heard the actual words 
of the hon. Member, and he could say 
they were not the words ascribed to him. 
A Predecessor of the Speaker in the year 
1870 — Sir Frederick Norton —in that 
year used certain expressions derogatory 
of the character of an hon. Member, 
and Mr. Cornwall desired the words to 
be taken down. There was a general 
conversation at the time, and as there 
was a dispute about the words, Lord 
North said the words should be erased. 
The expressions complained of were— 
“When I expected candid treatment from 


that Gentleman I was mistaken, but I do not 
now expect candour from that Gentleman.”’ 


What did the Speaker do on that occa- 
sion? The Speaker rose and said, as 
the words had been reported to be 
erroneously entered he allowed an 
alteration. There had been a dispute 
about the words used in this case. It 
was denied that the hon. Member for 
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Dungarvan had used the words in the 
sense stated, and therefore the record 
should be corrected. The hon. Member 
did not say that the action taken by the 
Chair was an infamy. What he said 
was that the report made was an infamy. 
They had now heard for the first time 
that the names of the Members to be 
suspended had been handed by theChair- 
man to the Secretary of State for War, 
and that was the same paper which the 
Chairman had originally in his hand. 
The Home Rule Members had seen the 
paper passed to the Secretary for War, 
and they saw it brought into the House 
and given to the Chairman of Committees 
before it was used. Under the circum- 
stances, the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
said he had been unjustly suspended. 
He was precluded from doing justice to 
the merits of the case by the Rules of 
the House; but he thought they were 
perfectly entitled to say, under thecircum- 
stances, that they should not pursue the 
discussion any further, inasmuch as the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan had not had 
a fair opportunity of vindicating his con- 
duct. He would only add that whatever 
vote the House might give he, for one, 
would not consider that it put any slur 
on the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether he should 
be in Order in moving to amend the 
Amendment by omitting all the words 
after the word ‘‘O’Donnell,’”’ and in- 
serting— 

‘** Until there has been an opportunity afforded 
to the House to express its opinion on the Notice 
of Motion relating to the suspension of Mem- 


bers, standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle ?”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would not be in Order in moving an 
Amendment to an Amendment. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle became the Main Question, 
then it would become open for him to 
do so. 

Mr. HEALY wished to know whe- 
ther, in the event of the Prime Minister’s 
Motion being carried, the suspension 
would come within the terms of the 
Standing Order of February, 1880, which 
provided that if a Member was sus- 
pended a third time, he should be sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of the Session? 
He presumed he would have an answer 
to that question from some Member of 
the Government. With regard to whe- 
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ther the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
was justified or not in applying the term 
“infamy” to the action of the Chair- 
man, he thought if the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan expressed that opinion 
he had good grounds for it. He pre- 
sumed from the course taken by the 
Prime Minister that he thought the 
crime of saying that the Chairman of 
Committees was guilty of an infamy was 
adequately met by suspension for 14 
days. He thought, however, it might 
be argued that if his hon. Friend was 
not justified in using the word ‘‘infamy,” 
the punishment proposed by the Prime 
Minister might be deemed inadequate. 
Was it in accordance with the dignity 
of the House that there should be a 
graduated scale of rewards and punish- 
ments for actions done inside the House? 
One hon. Member got 14 days for saying 
that the action of the Chairman was 
infamous, while another obtained a 
Baronetcy for supporting Her Majesty’s 
Government. He protested against this 
system. If the offence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dungarvan was a grave 
one, he did not consider that 14 days’ 
suspension was an adequate punishment 
for it. [Sir FrepErick Mitsank: Move 
six months.] That suggestion proceeded 
from an hon. Member who had received 
a Baronetcy for supporting the Govern- 
ment. The remark did not befit an hon. 
Member who had been rewarded with 
a Baronetcy for his sustained support of 
the Government. If the House rose to 
the height of this great occasion, it 
would expel the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, an expulsion his hon. Friend 
would consider equally an honour to the 
House and to himself. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was afraid that the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), however well-intentioned it 
might be, might lead the House to be- 
lieve that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan admitted using 
the words attributed to him. The hon. 
Member had stated distinctly that he 
applied them to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, and not to the Chairman of 
Committees. The question was whether 
the application of such a term to the 
conduct of the Government called for 
the censure of the House. He believed 
that the word infamy had been often 
applied to the conduct of Governments, 
and had not been ruled out of Order. 
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Mr. WILLIS said, he would not have 
risen to address the House had it not 
been for the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). 
He was sitting just below the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan when the hon. 
Member used the words, which he ad- 
dressed distinctly to the Chairman. The 
words were—‘‘ It is an infamy. You have 
sinned (or are sinning) against all the 
traditions of your Office.’ Take the 
words ‘‘ It is an infamy,” together with 
the context, and it was certain that the 
words were addressed to the Chairman, 
and not to the Government. 

Mr. CALLAN would not have ad- 
dressed the House but for the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member who 
had just sat down. The hon. and learned 
Member was very excited at the time, 
and wished to apply OCromwellian ac- 
tion to the Irish Members. The words 
of the Chairman in announcing the sus- 
pensions—{ *‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: This question can- 
not now be discussed. I am surprised 
at the hon. Member taking the course 
after what I have stated. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had taken the 
wordsdown at the moment—the words 
used by the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van, and they were these— 

“Tt is an infamy; I have been absent all 
night, and now I find I am foully Named as 
being guilty of Obstruction. You sin against 
all the traditions of your Office.” 


Question put, 
The House divided :—Ayes 199; Noes 
35: Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 231.) 


Mr. SEXTON rose to Order, and 
asked whether the present suspension 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
would be considered as a suspension 
under the Standing Order of February, 
1880, so that if he was suspended for a 
second time it would be for a week, and 
if for a third time for the remainder of 
the Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no hesita- 
tion in answering the hon. Member’s 
question. The Motion before the House 
is not made under the Standing Order 
to which he refers, and therefore it would 
not apply, and would not be operative 
under the Standing Order. 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 181 ; Noes 


| 33 : Majority 148.—(Div. List, No. 232.) 
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Resolved, That Mr. O’Donnell be sus- 
pended from the service of the House for 
the term of fourteen days. 


MOTIONS. 


— oo 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
MOTION FOR POSTPONEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise to 
move that the Orders of the Day, sub- 
sequent to the Order for Consideration 
of the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), be post- 
poned till after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Business of the House 


(Urgency). 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
rose to a point of Order. The First 


Order of the Day, as put down by the 
Government themselves, had been dis- 
posed of, and he wished to know from 
Mr. Speaker whether, under the Stand- 
ing Order of May, 1881, the Motion of the 
right hon. Member could come on until 
after the other Orders had been gone 
through ? Of course, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister could have 
moved his Urgency Motion before the 
First Order had been disposed of, but he 
submitted that it was not competent for 
him to do so now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Order of the 
Day with reference to the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan was brought 
forward, and treated as a question of 
Privilege. When I called upon the Clerk 
at the Table, I called upon him to read 
‘‘The Order of the Day with reference 
to the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell.” I 
did not call on the Clerk to read the 
Orders of the Day generally, and I 
adopted that course expressly for the 
purpose of enabling the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the ordinary way to make his 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
till after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Business of the House (Urgency).”—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mx, HEALY asked whether it was 
competent for any hon. Member to dis- 
cuss the Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it would be 
quite in Order to debate the Motion. 

Mr. HEALY said, in that case he de- 
sired to point out that the Government 
had not vouchsafed a single argument 
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or explanation in favour of the course 
proposed to be adopted. It was very 
desirable, however, that they should 
have the reasons of the Government for 
making the Motion. They had heard 
that the Prevention of Crime Bill was 
considered to be of such extreme urgency 
that it was desirable to proceed with it 
from day to day; but he did not think 
that the declaration of the Urgency 
Rules would very much expedite the 
measure, for the discussion that would 
ensue must necessarily consume a con- 
siderable time. Last year when Urgency 
was proposed the debate was not very 
prolonged, for Members from Ireland 
had been expelled by a very summary 
procedure. At the present moment the 
Government had only expelled one Irish 
Member. A considerable number re- 
mained, and by making the proposal for 
the re-adoption of Urgency in all pro- 
bability the Crimes Bill would not be 
expedited. He would like just to point 
out, too, that the chief questions remain- 
ing for the Committee were questions 
raised by the Government themselves. 
There were six or seven pages of Amend- 
ments down on the Paper, but every 
one of them was placed there by the 
Government, and as the extraordinary 
Motion which was now being proposed 
was made in reference to matters to 
which not a single hour’s consideration 
had been given, that was gagging the 
House in advance. Again, the only dis- 
cussion that would be necessitated on 
Report would be a discussion arising out 
of the conduct of the Government. The 
Home Secretary, not having sufficient 
knowledge or information of the subject 
of which he was left in charge, had al- 
most invariably referred any Amend- 
ments that were suggested to Report. 
What was the result of that? Why, 
that they did not know whether or 
not they would have an cpportunity of 
discussing those concessions which had 
been promised, or of ascertaining if the 
concessions themselves would be inserted 
in the form they were led to believe they 
would be. He held strongly that the 
Home Secretary did net intend to give 
the House the exact concession he pro- 
mised, and that when they came to the 
Report stage they would find a very 
different clause to that which was ex- 
pected by hon. Members generally. So 
far as he was aware, there was no inten- 
tion, either on Saturday or in the future, 
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of giving any questions before the House 
more than a reasonable amount of dis- 
eussion. But when the Government 
flourished their Motions like a red flag 
in the face of a bull, they could not but 
expect that opposition would be gene- 
rated. Of course, they were bound to 
suspect the motives of the Government 
when they took a course of this kind. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it will be 
my duty to give my reasons for the 
course I am now pursuing when I come 
to propose that Urgency be adopted by 
the House. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 135; 
Noes 27: Majority 108.—(Div. List, 
No. 233.) 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY). — RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
move the Resolution standing in my 
name— 

“That the Resolution of the 3rd February 


1881, relating to Urgency in the Business of 
the House, be revived.’’ 


I said just now that in making this Mo- 
tion I should give the reasons on which 
itis founded; but I shall feel it to be 
consistent with my duty, and, indeed, 
imposed upon me by my duty, to state 
them with the greatest brevity. If hon. 
Members will have the kindness to fol- 
low the few words I am about to say, I 
think that they will say that our reasons 
do not stand in need of any explanation. 
The points which I ask the House fairly 
to consider are these :—In the first place, 
the great importance and the character 
of the Bill for the Prevention of Crime 
in Ireland ; secondly, the fact that the 
Bill has been for 23 days in Committee 
of this House ; thirdly, the extreme ne- 
cessity, even were it not in relation to 
Ireland alone, of proceeding with the 
consideration of other Business, and es- 
pecially with the important measure with 
regard to arrears in Ireland; and in the 
fourth place, the terrible state of the 
country, which must fill with horror the 
mind of every man who can feel himself 
responsible for interposing one hour’s 
delay in the way of legislation with re- 
gard to it. I only add this statement— 
that I propose this Motion at the pre- 
sent time with respect to Urgency in 
view of one Bill only, because in re- 
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spect of one Bill only have I had any 
proof afforded me that it is necessary. 
We have already delayed long before 
making this Motion ; and now that it is 
made, bearing in mind the circum- 
stances and the character of the Motion, 
I am content, Sir, without length and 
development of statement, to place my 
Resolution simply in your hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That the Resolution of the 3rd February 
1881, relating to Urgency in the Business of 
the House, be revived.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would have 
been content to suffer the Motion to pass 
without remark if he had clearly under- 
stood from the Prime Minister that the 
Resolution was to be distinctly limited 
to the Bill for the Prevention of Crime. 
He thought that they ought to have a 
distinct understanding from the Govern- 
ment that the Resolution was not to be 
applied to the Arrears Bill. He con- 
sidered that the expressions used by the 
Prime Minister were a distinct menace 
that under certain circumstances he 
would admit the plea of Urgency to the 
Arrears Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ At present I only propose to ask 
Urgency for the Crime Prevention Bill.” 
What was he (Mr. Chaplin) to infer 
from that? That when the time came 
for discussing the Arrears Bill, Urgency 
would be asked in order to pass it at 
once. That was exactly the ground of 
his opposition at the present moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman might wish 
to apply Urgency not only to the case of 
the Crime Prevention Bill, but to that of 
any Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, Urgency 
would only be asked in case of nevessity 
connected with the Business of the 
House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: But what the right 
hon. .Gentleman might regard as a 
necessity in connection with the Business 
of the House might be regarded very 
differently by hon. Members. He cer- 
tainly, for one, would not consent to a 
Motion for the Urgency that was de- 
manded now until they had a distinct 
assurance that it was not demanded on 
this occasion for the purpose of being 
=e to a Bill such as the Arrears 
Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he begged to 
move the addition of the following words 
at the end of the Resolution :— 
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“Provided, That so much of the Resolution, 
as requires that the Question be resolved in the 
affirmative by a majority of not less than three 
to one, be dispensed with.” 

The Prime Minister had stated just now 
that if he found that the Arrears Bill 
required Urgency, he would make a pro- 

osal to extend the Resolution to that 

ill, but that at present the Resolution 
of Urgency was confined to the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill. He begged to re- 
mind the Prime Minister that it would 
not be in his power unless this Proviso 
were adopted to extend Urgency to the 
Arrears Bill, because his supporters 
were not numerous enough to secure a 
majority of 51 in a House of 300 Mem- 
bers. He proposed to leave the provi- 
sion, with regard to 300 Members, 
intact ; but he asked the Government to 
agree to the addition of this Proviso. 
If the Prime Minister’s declaration in 
reference to the passing of the Arrears 
Bill were made bond fide, the right hon. 
Gentleman would show it by now se- 
curing the power to apply Urgency to 
that measure. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘¢ Provided, That so much of the Resolution, 
as requires that the Question be resolved in the 
affirmative by a majority of not less than three 
to one, be dispensed with.’’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. PLUNKET said, that it wasa 
little inconvenient that this process, 
which would alter this provision, which 
would altogether alter the character of 
the Prime Minister’s Resolution, should 
be proposed without any Minister of the 
Crown being present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PLUNKET, resuming, said, he 
did not suppose that the Government 
were going to assent to that Proviso, 
and he merely rose to elicit some in- 
formation from them on that subject. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that nothing could have been more dis- 
tinct than the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that he proposed to revive Urgency 
in the same form as that in which it was 
introduced last year. The views of the 
Government on the subject generally 
were well known. They did not propose 
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ply this Rule except on the par. 
ar occasion in question. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he could 
not reconcile the statement of the Prime 
Minister with regard to applying Ur- 
gency to the Arrears Bill with the atti- 
tude the Government were taking now, 
With regard to this statement, he would 
be very much obliged to the Home 
Secretary if he would inform him how 
they proposed to carry out this Motion 
of Urgency ? In order to obtain Urgency 
they would require to have a majority 
of 3 to 1 in a House of not less 
than 300 Members; and if the Arrears 
Bill were put down for Urgency, the 
House would certainly contain more 
than 100 Members of the Conservative 
Party, and, accordingly, they would 
defeat any attempt on the part of the 
Government to declare Urgency with re- 
gard to the Arrears Bill. It should not 
be forgotten that last year a proposal to 
vote Urgency in connection with Supply 
was defeated by the Opposition. Any 
attempt to obtain a vote of Urgency for 
the Arrears Bill would be destined to 
fail unless a proposal such as that made 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
should be agreed to. He thought that 
the Government were acting inconsist- 
ently with their own professions, and 
that they would be acting more wisely 
for themselves, and more in accordance 
with their promises, if they accepted the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend that it 
should be carried by a simple majority. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was the 
only Conservative Member who voted 
for Urgency for Supply last year ; but he 
must decline to vote for the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork City, out 
of regard to the freedom of the House. 
In dealing with the rights of minorities 
they ought to act with the greatest 
caution. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
no doubt this proposal has been made 
by the Government in the sense 
stated by the Home Secretary, and as 
was stated by the Prime Minister—that 
is to say, it is a revival of the Rule which, 
after a good deal of discussion, was 
adopted in the last Session. It would, 
of course, be quite unfair to the House 
if any course were adopted without 
Notice for a change in that Rule, and I 
presume the Government and the ma- 
jority of the House will adhere to the 
Rule as it was passed. I wish to point 
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out to the House, with reference to what 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), that he 
observed that last year, after Urgency 
had been voted in the case of one Bill, 
it was asked for again by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of facilitating 
certain Votes in Supply, and it was re- 
fused—that is to say, it was not acceded 
to by a sufficient proportion of the House. 
I must remind him that the consequence 
was, not that the measures which were 
important, and held to be important by 
the Government, failed; but, on the 
contrary, we were able to do without 
what is necessarily inconvenient and 
altogether abnormal—a condition of 
Urgency, ; and I feel perfectly sure that 
the same will be the case in this House 
on all occasions—namely, when a Reso- 
lution for Urgency stands on the Paper; 
and if an attempt is made to apply it to 
a measure in which it does not appear 
to the House to be required, they will 
resist an infraction on the liberty of 
debate. It would be a very great mis- 
fortune if it were otherwise—and cer- 
tainly it is one which we ought not to 
incur without our attention being spe- 
cially drawn to it—to hand over to the 
majority for the time being, which may 
happen to be a very small majority, the 
power of shutting up the whole freedom 
of debate in the House. When you 
have before you a measure which in 
itself appears to the great majority of 
the House to be urgent, we are pre- 
pared, as we were last Session, and as 
we should be prepared again, to sacrifice 
something for the freedom of debate, in 
order to promote that important mea- 
sure. This is what is now proposed to 
be done, and will be done, I understand, 
with reference to the Prevention of 
Crime Bill. Of course, the other mea- 
sures to which reference has been made 
are not included in this Resolution; but 
it would be possible, if the House should 
be convinced at any future time, and the 
Government were to make the demand 
upon us for Urgency in regard to any 
other measure, and if a majority of 
three-fourths were convinced that that 
course was necessary, it would be applic- 
able. But we do not anticipate, and I 
do not understand that the Government 
anticipate, that anything of that kind is 
likely to be required, though, if the Go- 
vernment take that course, it would be 
for the House to say whether or not 
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they would assent to it. I do not un- 
derstand that we at all sacrifice our 
liberty, and I myself protest in advance 
against any Motion that might be made 
on the part of the Government to apply 
Urgency whereit wasnot manifestly clear 
it was necessary. But, in the present 
circumstances, you have a case of very 
pressing necessity. The case has been 
stated shortly by the Prime Minister, 
and with it everybody is familiar. You 
have before youa Bill for the prevention 
of crime and outrages upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland; and consider- 
ing how long that measure has been 
under discussion, and how long it is still 
possible, under the ordinary Rules of 
debate, to keep it from the decision of 
the House, I do not think that the Go- 
vernment do an unreasonable thing in 
asking for Urgency for the purposes of 
that Bill. I feel quite satisfied that the 
other measures will be advantaged in 
one respect by the passing of this Motion 
for Urgency. The Prevention of Crime 
Bill will be got out of the way sooner 
than it would be otherwise, and there 
will be more time for the discussion of 
other measures; but when we come to 
discuss those measures, we hold our- 
selves entirely free to exercise our dis- 
cretion with regard to the circumstances 
to be presented to us as calling for 
Urgency. The Prime Minister is notin 
his place, or I should have been very 
glad to take the opportunity of asking 
him to give us a little more light than he 
has yet done with regard to the other 
Business of the House which he is ask- 
ing us to facilitate. I think, when we 
are adopting the Rule of Urgency, and 
acting on Rules for the maintenance of 
discipline amongst Members, we are in 
a position to call on the Government, 
and ask whether it is their intention 
to proceed with those Rules, and espe- 
cially one of those Rules which they have 
laid before us with regard to Procedure ? 
I wish the Government to take notice 
that we are giving every facility for the 
conduct of important Business. We are 
quite sure they are making this demand 
in thorough good faith, and not intend- 
ing to make a demand for anything be- 
yond it. But, at the same time, they will 
observe that we most clearly hold them 
responsible for making provision in the 
remainder of the Session for the bring- 
ing forward of such measures as it may be 
necessary still to discuss, and allowing 
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us to discuss them under fair and unre- 
stricted regulations. In proposing that 
Urgency should be granted, we make 
a very considerable surrender, not only 
with regard to the proceedings upon the 
Bill in respect of which Urgency is 
asked, but we make a surrender in re- 
spect of the powers which we gave to the 
Speaker to deal with other Business, in 
order, while Urgency continues, to facili- 
tate the progress of the particular mea- 
sure in question. For instance, last year, 
in the Rules the Speaker laid down there 
was a provision that, so long as Urgency 
continued, the Motion for adjournment 
during Question time should be abso- 
lutely prohibited unless the House 
should give assent. We cannot help 
feeling that at the present time there 
are circumstances, and there may be 
other circumstances, which from time 
to time may render it very necessary for 
us to introduce, on short Notice, perhaps 
without any Notice at all, questions for 
discussion upon matters of the very 
highest importance; and I think we 
ought not to be placed in a position 
in which it would be impossible for us, 
under the Rules of Urgency, to bring 
forward questions such as may arise. 
And I venture respectfully to submit to 
you, Sir, the importance of making some 
provision, in any Rules you may lay 
down, which would prevent the absolute 
exclusion of matters of prime importance, 
of pressing and sudden gravity, which 
may arise during theperiodthat Urgency 
is still in existence. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would bevery 
= to see the Amendment of the hon. 

ember for the City of Cork carried, 
because he believed no measure was so 
deserving of Urgency as the Arrears 
Bill. At the same time, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, as it 
might look like sharp practice if, as no 
Notice had been given of it, the House 
were thus taken by surprise. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
regretted that he could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn). In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, both the Prevention of Crime Bill 
and the Arrears Bill were urgent, though 
not in an equal degree. The attitude 
taken by the Leader of the Opposition 
meant that while the Conservatives were 
willing toconcedeUrgency forany amount 
of repressive legislation, they did not 
hold out a shadow of hope that in any 
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remedial Bill laid on the Table by 
the Government they would recognize 
a measure which was urgently called 
for by the present condition of Ire- 
land. It had been observed by his 
hon. Friend who last addressed the 
House that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had given no Notice of 
his Amendment. He would remind 
the hon. Member that the House had 
been engaged during the last two or 
three days in doing a great many serious 
things without any Notice. The real 
point of the matter was this—was it ne- 
cessary that the House should declare 
the Arrears Bill of the Government 
equally urgent with the Prevention of 
Crime Bill? He believed, for his own 
part, that both these Bills were equally 
urgent, and he felt persuaded that if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork afforded the only means of 
securing Urgency for the Arrears Bill, 
the Government would let slip an oppor- 
tunity that would not occur again. He 
wished to know why the Government 
were so anxious to shut the stable-door 
now that the steed had been stolen? If 
Urgency was necessary to-night, it was 
necessary on Thursday last; and why 
did not the Government then ask for it, 
and avoid the suspension of 25 Members 
of the House? He thought he was jus- 
tified in calling attention to that peculiar 
mode of conducting the Business of the 
House. As a matter of fact, the Prime 
Minister had frequently been invited to 
ask for Urgency, but had steadily re- 
fused to do so; and it was not too much 
to say that up to a certain point the dis- 
cussion had been encouraged rather than 
curtailed, and then, without any Notice, 
the Chairman, who had been watching 
the proceedings, thought it his duty to 
suspend 25 Members of the House. It 
would have been more statesmanlike on 
the part of the Government if they had 
shown a little foresight. They were 
always behind time in asking for re- 
pressive measures, and they always 
hurriedly put the padlock on the door 
when the steed was 20 miles off. He 
confessed that, seeing the extraordi- 
nary power which the Chairman of Com- 
mittees and the Speaker were permitted 
to exercise, he did not see the necessity 
of Urgency at all. If they had taken 
measures at the proper time they would 
have averted the discredit of suspending 
25 Members, for it must be a discredit 
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to any Legislature to disfranchise 25 
constituencies to obtain several important 
clauses of a Bill. Now, he could not be 
accused of assailing the forbearance of 
the Government. His complaint was that 
the Government had waited’too long, and 
had then acted hastily and suddenly. 
Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, the hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) speaks of the word 
“urgent” as if it had only one mean- 
ing. There is no doubt whatever that 
the Arrears Bill is a Bill, in a certain 
sense, as respects the permanent inte- 
rests of Ireland—in fact, probably more 
urgent than the Prevention of Crime 
Bill. But as respects the mode of action 
in the House it is not nearly so urgent; 
and the urgency with regard to its effect 
upon Ireland being admitted, I should 
deny altogether any proved necessity for 
the claim for Urgency in respect of that 
Bill in this House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo, the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) know the Government is 
ledged to the course they now ask the 
se to adopt. The Government could 
not accept the Amendment, and it would 
not be fair to hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House and to the House 
in general. Will anybody deny that 
Urgency is required for this particular 
Bill? The hon. and learned Member 
for Mayo has spent several minutes in 
chastising the Government because they 
did not ask for Urgency at a much earlier 
eriod, and he said he should be told the 
overnment were forbearing. But does 
he, asan Irishman, blame the Govern- 
ment for its forbearance? Surely, it is 
not a creditable thing in the House of 
Commons that its ordinary Rules should 
be suspended, and that Urgency should 
be required for the passing of a Bill 
which—what can I say—more than nine- 
tenths of the House are favourable to. 
That is not a thing which is creditable ; 
and yet the Government is to be blamed, 
because it hoped that Irish Members 
sitting in that part of the House, know- 
ing the condition of their country, would 
not oppose a Bill that many of them 
have Pi enitted to be necessary. [‘‘ No, 
no!” ] Ido not say they admitted that 
every clause was necessary; but they 
admitted, many of them—lI do not know 
how many admitted in private—but they 
did admit in public, that some measure 
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was necessary, with the view of repress- 
ing the terrible crimes by which Ireland 
has literally been disgraced. Surely, 
Irish Members are not to blame the 
Prime Minister because he hoped they 
might take a reasonable view of this 
question. They have not taken a rea- 
sonable view of it. They have, by a most 
ingenious system, apparently without 
violating any law of the House, by a 
small minority, made it impossible to 
pass this Bill through the House; and, 
finally, after the scenes of the last few 
days, it has become necessary to ask for 
Urgency, and I believe, except that 
smull handful of Members, the House 
.3 ready to grant that to the Govern- 
ment. The Arrears Bill consists of very 
few clauses. If the Government sup- 
posed, as well, that that Bill would be 
received by Members in that quarter of 
the House with the pertinacious hos- 
tility with which they received the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill, then they might find 
it necessary to ask for Urgency in regard 
toit. [Mr.T. P. O’Connor: But could 
they carry it?] Thatisa matter I make 
no prophecy about. If they would not 
be able to carry it, it may be an addi- 
tional reason why they should not ask 
for it. Butlet that pass. I judge from 
the discussion which took place on the 
second reading of that Bill that there 
can be no kind of opposition made to it, 
such as Irish Members have made to the 
Prevention of Crime Bill. The only dif- 
ference between hon. Members and our- 
selves, so far as I remember, was that 
they objected to public money being 
handed over to pay arrears, as a gift, 
and proposed instead that money should 
be advanced as a loan. But, as we un- 
derstood, they proposed that the loan 
should be of such a character that it 
would require a microscope to discover 
between a loan and a gift. [Mr. Gr- 
son: No, no!] The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman speaks as if he 
thought I had exaggerated the case, or 
rather diminished too much the differ- 
ence between us. However, it is not a 
matter like this great Bill that we have 
been discussing. It is a very different 
question. We have the authority of a 
laborious Committee in another House, 
and the authority of Members on this 
Front Bench, that, in regard to this 
question, and some matters connected 
with the land in Ireland, other proceed- 
ings and other legislation may before 
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long be necessary. I have, therefore, 
great confidence myself, much more than 
I had, in hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway with regard to the Crime Bill. 
I have considerable confidence with re- 
gard to hon. Gentlemen that in the 
Arrears Bill they will make a fair and 
a manly opposition to that which they 
disapprove of, and that they will bow, 
as we all ought to bow, to the expression 
of the will of the majority of the House, 
and that they will offer no factious op- 
position to the measure. If that be so, 
and if the Government are of that opi- 
nion, they are surely justified in not 
asking for Urgency. I venture to say 
that if hon. Members below, who are so 
anxious for the Bill now, but do not ap- 
pear to have been the least anxious dur- 
ing the last five weeks—I venture to say 
that if they will give as steady a support 
to the Bill as they have given opposition 
to the Bill now before the House, I am 
quite sure that, whatever may be the 
eloquence, or the combination, or the 
confidence of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the Arrears Bill will not be long in pass- 
ing through this House, and going to 
another House, where I hope it may 
meet with the fortune which we expect 
for it here. I think the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo may be satisfied, from 
the explanation I have given, that it is 
impossible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. It would be breaking 
off from pledges, and there is no kind of 
necessity shown to the House, nothing 
in the conduct of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, or in the nature of the Bill, which 
would justify the Government in depart- 
ing from the course which they have laid 
down. 

Viscount NEWPORT said, that, in 
separating himself from his Party on the 
question before the House, he hoped he 
would not be suspected of a wish to de- 
lay the progress of the Bill; but he did 
not think, judging from the experience 
of last year, that the Urgency Rules 
would really expedite the passage of the 
Bill through the House, and he thought 
they were dangerous in principle, as in- 
volving the principle of the c/éture, to 
which he was strongly opposed. In his 
opinion, it was unnecessary to enforce 
such Rules until it became clearly ap- 
parent that every existing means for 
dealing with Obstruction had been ex- 
hausted. 
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Mr. GORST said, it was quite evident 
that the Government came down with that 
Motion to the House because they were 
ashamed of the scene in which they had 
been engaged. He was sure that an 
all-night Sitting must have been singu- 
larly distasteful to many Members of the 
Government, and especially to the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) in 
his capacity of Secretary to the Treasury, 
in which he had to arrange the Business 
of the House. He said that because when 
an all-night Sitting was proposed by the 
late Government, the proposal to bring 
Members in relays was stigmatized by 
the hon. Gentleman as ‘‘ rowdyism.” 
The hon. Member for Liskeard was thus 
obliged to have recourse to a method 
which he formerly styled rowdyism. 
Then the Postmaster General, whose 
general fairness and honour was recog- 
nized by all, hadin the same Parliament 
said that the plan of bringing relays of 
Menibers was perfectly unconstitutional, 
and that if the Government introduced 
relays it would not be only three or four 
Members whom they would have to meet. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman had been 
driven to sanction what he had formerly 
called an unconstitutional proceeding. 
It appeared to him that, although a 
Liberal Administration had been in Office 
nearly three years and commanded a 
large majority in the House of Commons, 
there had been more infringement of the 
ordinary Rules of Procedure of the 
House, and more recourse to methods 
which they had themselves stigmatized 
as rowdyism, than during all the previous 
time that he had been a Member of that 
House. The Government had come to 
the conclusion that they could not get 
their measures through without recourse 
to the Rules of Urgency, which had 
before been tried and abandoned. Ur- 
gency would not be required if there 
had been an honest attempt to carry out 
the Resolutions of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon of the 28th 
of February, 1880. Last year appeals 
had been made by Members on his side 
of the House, both above and below the 
Gangway, to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to apply that Order of the 28th 
of February. But the Chairman per- 
sistently denied that he had power to 
put that Resolution in force for the pur- 
pose of putting down Obstruction. Why? 
Because the Government wished to dis- 
credit his right hon. Friend’s Resolu- 
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tion as useless and inoperative. Yet 
they had an all-night Sitting, and a 
terrible power had been exercised, which 
the Chairman, and, he believed, the 
Speaker, believed themselves to possess. 
If the Chairman and the Speaker had 
the power of suspending 25 Members in 
a batch, what necessity could there be 
for Urgeney? The right hon. Baronet’s 
Rule was declared to be feeble, and Ur- 
gency was introduced. But now an im- 
mense weapon was placed in the hands 
of the authorities of the House, and he 
could not understand what the Rules of 
Urgency were wanted for. Let the mea- 
sure proceed to a third reading, and if 
there were any wilful Obstruction, let 
the obstructing Members be suspended. 
It appeared, however, from the speech of 
the Chancellor of the,Duchy of Lancaster, 
that the Government had pledged them- 
selves to the adoption of Urgency for 
the Prevention of Crime Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No. 

Mr. GORST said, he demurred to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s in- 
terruption, as he was not in the House 
at the time the speech was made. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to state that the Prime Minister 


had said so. [‘‘No!”] T[ heard the 
Prime Minister make a statement on the 
subject. 


Mr. GORST asked the Home Secre- 
tary to do him the honour to listen to 
what he was saying. He referred to the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
He hoped it would be distinctly under- 
stood that if Urgency were now con- 
ceded, it would be for the purpose of 
expediting the Prevention of Crime Bill 
and for that only. Then the Bill would 
go on smoothly. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he joined 
with the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin in 
congratulating the Home Secretary 
upon the patience which he had exhi- 
bited in the Parliamentary fight of 
Friday. Indeed, he might quote the 
line of Juvenal —‘‘ Si rixa est, ubé tu 
pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.”’ He thought 


there was necessity for the adoption of 
Rules of Urgency ; but if adopted they 
ought to have a clear understanding 
that they should only be put in force 
during the remaining stages of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill. After the scenes 
of Friday and Saturday the Government 
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were justified in their demand as far as 
the Crime Bill was concerned, because it 
was the duty of the House to give the 
exceptional power the Government asked 
for, in order to carry out the government 
of Ireland; but that was not the case 
with regard to the Arrears Bill, which 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
would strongly oppose, although that 
opposition would be strictly fair. [ Cries 
of “‘Divide!”"} He had not taken u 
much of their time on this question, and 
trusted he should be allowed to hope 
they would have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their strong objection to the 
Arrears Bill when it came on without 
being hampered with Rules of Urgency. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
rose to make an appeal to the Govern- 
ment, and it was that they would not 
pledge themselves to confine Urgency 
to the Bill before the House, but would 
apply it to other Bills for which Urgency 
might be requisite. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down thought that 
they should meet the opposition to the 
Crime Bill with Urgency, but, at the 
same time, thought that any Bill to which 
he was opposed Urgency was not ap- 
plicable. Looking at the declarations 
that had been made by some of the Col- 
leagues of the hon. Gentleman sitting 
below the Gangway, it seemed to him 
that it was not improbable that opposi- 
tion to the Arrears Bill might be carried 
to a point, he would not say of Obstruc- 
tion, but to the point of persistent oppo- 
sition, and that it might be most neces- 
sary that Urgency should be applied to 
that Bill also. He had no hesitation in 
applying Urgency to the Crime Bill, 
and as he thought it necessary that the 
remedial measure which the Government 
proposed to couple with it should be 
passed in a reasonable time, he hoped 
that the Rule of Urgency would be ap- 
plied to the Arrears Bill also. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 41; Noes 
184: Majority 143.— (Div. List, No. 
234.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Eart PERCY said, that there ap- 
peared to be great doubt in the minds 
of many Members of the House as to 
the purposes for which the Government 
required Urgency. The Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
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Lancaster had given one version of the 
limits within which this power of 
Urgency was to be used, from which 
the Home Secretary could not refrain 
from expressing his dissent. It was, 
therefore, most important that the House 
should have a clear and distinct under- 
standing upon this point. He had 
hitherto voted in favour of measures to 
put an end to that which they all de- 
plored—Obstruction in its worst and 
most violent form—and he was by no 
means disposed now to refuse to give 
the Government the power they asked 
for under the Urgency Rules. It was, 
however, important that the House 
should not drift into a position of con- 
tinual Urgency. He could not forget 
that last year, no sooner had the House 
voted Urgency for one purpose than the 
Prime Minister came down and asked 
that it might be granted for another. 
In these circumstances, he thought that 
the House ought to limit the Motion for 
Urgency precisely to the measure to 
which they meant it to apply. He begged 
to move to add at the end of the Reso- 
lution before the House the words, ‘in 
reference to the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill.” 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ with 
reference to the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill.””—(Zarl Percy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Strr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he did not know that the noble Lord was 
in the House when the Prime Minister 
spoke, or when the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition spoke. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Head of the Opposi- 
tion, though he was bound to say he did 
not always seem to be so regarded by 
the noble Lord 

Eart PERCY: What right has the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
make such a statement? I must ask 
him to explain. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
my opinion, and I am entitled to express 
it. 

Eart PEROY: Explain, explain! 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ”’] 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that if the noble Lord had been present 
he would have known the Leader of the 
Opposition understood the Prime Minis- 
ter exactly in the same sense as that 
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which he (Sir William Harcourt) had 
expressed, and that the Leader of the 
Opposition had declared himslf satisfied 
with the Prime Minister’s statement. 
All who had spoken from that Bench 
had asked the House to agree to a Re- 
solution couched in precisely the same 
terms as the one which had been agreed 
to last year. True it was that this de- 
claration of Urgency was asked for gene- 
rally; but Her Majesty’s Government 
had stated that they, on the present occa- 
sion, intended only to apply it to this 
Bill, because they did not contemplate 
that obstruction would be offered in re- 
spect to any other Bill. In asking for 
this power exactly as it was granted last 
year, it was only intended at present to 
apply it to the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill. That was the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and by himself, and he under- 
stood that was perfectly comprehended 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think, Sir, there ought to be a distinct 
understanding on this point. When the 
question was originally referred to by 
the Prime Minister—I think last week— 
it was understood that the object in re- 
newing the Motion was to enable the 
Prevention of Crime Bill to be proceeded 
with. He proposed to renew the Reso- 
lution of last year. What was that 
Resolution? It was one framed with 
considerable care, and after a good deal 
of discussion on Amendments moved by 
myself and others on this side, so that 
there might be proper safeguards to the 
application of Urgency to any particular 
measure. We understood the object of 
the Prime Minister, when he introduced 
Urgency this year, was to get that power 
which he had last year—that was, the 
Rule that Urgency might be declared by 
a separate vote, which would require, 
not only a vote of three-fourths majority, 
but also one in a House of 300 Members. 
We also had a clear understanding from 
the Government in making this proposal 
that it was their intention to ask that the 
Rule should be granted for this particular 
Bill only. Of course, we were aware 
that if we gave the Rule in the same 
terms as that of last year it would be 
competent to the Government, if occasion 
arose, to propose it for anything else; 
but then they would have to run the 
gauntlet, and take their chance of se- 
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curing a three-fourths majority. The 
Government did commit the gross indis- 
cretion last year to ask for this power in 
respect to Supply, and the House did 
not assent to it; and I feel sure that if 
they were to ask for it in regard to a 
measure in reference to which we thought 
there would be no necessity for it the 
same result would follow. My noble 
Friend (Earl Percy) wishes to limit the 
Resolution to the present Bill. We 
must bear in mind that the Government 
this evening loyally stood by the pro- 
osal to limit the Resolution to the form 
which it took last year by rejecting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). We must 
remember that if that objection had been 
accepted we should have been placed in 
an extremely difficult and humiliating 
position. We should then have found 
that the great safeguard of three-fourths 
majority was struck off, and that we 
were at the mercy of the House when- 
ever it chose, by a majority of 1, to 
adopt the Resolution. I think, there- 
fore, that on this side we are bound by 
the fairness of what the Government 
has done. We called upon the Go- 
vernment to adhere to the Resolution 
of last year, and I think we should have 
had a right to complain if they had 
not done so. As regards the particular 
question of the Arrears Bill, I can only 
reserve my opinion; but I may say that 
I do not think the Government will be 
able to make out a case for the adoption 
of the Resolution in regard to it. But 
upon this particular measure we must 
feel that there is a real necessity for it, 
and that there is no other way available 
by which we can so expeditiously pass 
that Bill. I trust that the House will 
abide by the form of the Resolution as it 
was passed last year, so that its scope 
may be confined to the particular mea- 
sure now before the House. 

Mr. DILLON said, he should oppose 
the vote for Urgency. It should be re- 
membered that that day a Petition had 
been presented to the House by an in- 
fluential body elected by the people, 
praying the House not to expedite the 
passage of the Prevention of Crime Bill 
through the House, as it was calculated 
to create serious danger, not only to Ire- 
land, but to the Empire at large. The 
House should bear in mind that that 
Bill was of a more complicated character 
than the Land Bill of last year, and that 
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the Land Bill had been met with quite 
as much opposition as the Crime Bill, if 
not with more opposition. In view of 
the gravity of the measure, then, before 
the House, he did not think it was just 
to take note of the number of speeches 
and Amendments that had been made, 
and to propose Urgency on that ac- 
count.. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was all very 
well for the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to sneer at his noble 
Friend who proposed this Amendment 
for not following his Leader, but he 
would venture to say that that sneer 
was utterly undeserved. There was not 
a more loyal supporter of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
than the noble Lord. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
was surprised at the expression of the 
Secretary of State, for, if he remem- 
bered rightly, there was no one more 
singularly deficient in loyalty to his own 
Leader than was the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman some few years ago. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had referred to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter in moving the Resolution. He was 
present at the time, and the effect pro- 
duced on his mind was totally different 
from that stated by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. So much was that 
the case that he felt bound to rise and 
ask for some explanation. He under- 
stood that the Prime Minister desired 
Urgency also for the Arrears Bill. If 
that were so, the Amendment of his 
noble Friend became doubly necessary ; 
and he could not understand what ob- 
jection there could be to adopting it. 
The effect of the Prime Minister’s Mo- 
tion, if it were carried, would be to en- 
able the Government to ask for Urgency 
on any measure they pleased, while the 
effect of the Amendment was to limit 
that application. It was not proposed 
to alter the form of the Resolution, but 
to limit that form, so that it should 
apply only to the Irish Crime Bill, and 
not to the Arrears of Rent Bill. One 
supporter of the Government after an- 
other had got up and expressed delight 
at the prospect of getting Urgency for 
the Arrears Bill. From past experience, 
he knew how amenable to pressure the 
Government was; but he hoped that 
the Rules of Urgency would be strictly 
limited to the Crime Bill. If, however, 
the noble Lord went to a division, he 
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should record his vote in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mz. RATHBONE said, he thought 
it would be better if the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down would leave 
the leadership of the Conservative Party 
in the hands of the recognized Leader. 
He would remind hon. Members that 
each fresh application of the Rule would 
have to be made in a House of 300 
Members, and supported by a three- 
quarter majority ; and it was impossible 
for the Government to get a three-quar- 
ter majority without the support of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that the 
Home Secretary had stated that Urgency 
was asked for generally with a view of 
applying it to the present occasion. He 
wished to ask the Speaker if it would 
be necessary again to obtain a three- 
quarters majority in a House of 300 
Members before the Rule could be ap- 
plied to any other Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the same Forms 
would have to be gone through for the 
purpose of obtaining Urgency for an- 
other Bill as were gone through for the 
first. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY hoped the 
noble Lord would press his Amendment 
to a division, in order to show how many 
loyal supporters there were opposite of 
the right hon. Baronet. 

Earnt PERCY said, that on certain 
occasions some degree of independence 
of action was perfectly compatible with 
loyalty to the Leader of a Party. He 
asked the permission of the House to 
withdraw his Amendment. [Cries of 
“No, no!’’] 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 259 ; Noes 
$1: Majority 228.—(Div. List, No. 235.) 


Resolved, That the Resolution of the 
3rd of February 1881, relating to 
Urgency in the Business of the House, 
be revived. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I beg to give Notice, on behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, 
that he will move the second Resolution, 
‘“‘That the state of Public Business is 
urgent,’’ to-morrow, at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order. I 
wish, Sir, to ask you, whether, as the 
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House has by Resolution given prece- 
dence to the Notice of Motion relating 
to the Business of the House, and has 
carried the first part of the Motion re- 
viving the Resolution of 1881 as to 
Urgency, the other Orders of the Day 
can be proceeded with before the second 
part of the Motion is moved, as it is part 
of the Motion to which the House has 
expressly given precedence ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has con- 
sidered the Motion of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and has disposed of it. It is proposed 
that the second Resolution should be 
taken to-morrow at 2 o’clock. That 
is, therefore, disposed of; and I have 
now, in ordinary course, to call upon 
the Clerk to read the Orders of the 
Day. 

Mr. PARNELL: I believe, Sir, you 
do not apprehend my point. [‘‘Oh!” 
It is entirely my fault. The Resolu- 
tion agreed upon by the House is one 
giving precedence to the Notice of Mo- 
tion ‘‘relating to the Business of the 
House (Urgency).” I find that the Mo- 
tion which stands in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter is headed in this way :—‘‘ Business 
of the House (Urgency) ;”’ and, secondly, 
that that Notice of Motion is divided 
into two heads—namely, under the first 
head the revival of the Resolution of 
the 3rd February, 1881, and, under the 
second head, ‘‘ That the state of Public 
Business is urgent.’’ These are the No- 
tices of Motion to which precedence has 
been given by the Motion which we 
have already adopted; and the point I 
wish to raise is whether, in the event of 
the right hon. Gentleman postponing 
the second part of the Resolution, ‘That 
the state of Public Business is urgent,” 
the other Orders of the Day can be pro- 
ceeded with at this Sitting ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is quite open to the 
House to proceed with the Orders of the 
Day in the usual course. Nothing has 
occurred to prevent that course being 


en. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR rose amid loud 
cheers and cries of ‘‘ Order!”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can only hear the 
hon. Member on a new point. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: It is a new 
point. It is whether I would be in 
Order at this stage in moving the ad- 
journment of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly not. 


of the House ( Urgency). 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oo 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brux 157.] 


(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 30th June. | 


[TWENTY-THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sir Farrer HerscoweEtt in the Chair. 


New CLavszEs. 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) moved, 
in lieu of Clause 19, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

(Summary procedure for offences under Act.— 
14 and 15 Vic. c. 93.) 

“(1.) Any offence against this Act shall be 
punishable on summary conviction, and may be 
prosecuted— 

(a.) Within the police district of Dublin 
Metropolis in manner provided by the 
Acts regulating the powers and duties of 
justices of the peace of such district or 
of the police of such district; and 

(b.) Elsewhere in manner provided by 
‘The Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851,’ 
and the Acts amending the same, 

subject nevertheless to the provisions of this 
section. 

(2.) The proceedings for enforcing the ap- 
pearance of the person charged shall be the 
same, and the evidence for both the prosecution 
and defence shall be taken as depositions in the 
same manner as if the offence were an indict- 
able offence; but, save as: aforesaid, the pro- 
cedure shall be the same as in the case of an 
offence punishable on summary conviction. 

(3.) A charge for an offence against this Act 
shall be heard and determined— 

(a.) Within the police district of Dublin 
Metropolis before a divisional justice of 
that district; and 

(b.) Elsewhere before two resident magis- 
trates in petty sessions; 

And in this Act the expression ‘court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction acting under this Act’ means 
any such divisional justice or two resident 
magistrates, 

(4.) The petty sessions held by two resident 
magistrates may be held at any place fixed by 
law for the holding of petty sessions, and on 
such days as may be from time to time deter- 
mined in the prescribed manner. ‘ 

(5.) Where a person is convicted summarily 
of an offence against this Act and sentenced to 
any term of imprisonment exceeding one month 
such person may appeal against such conviction 
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to a court of general sessions held in pursuance 
of this section, but the proceedings before a 
divisional justice or two resident magistrates, 
on a charge for an offence against this Act, 
shall not be renewed in any other manner, 
whether by means of a writ of certiorari or 
otherwise, and such appeal shall, save as herein- 
after otherwise provided,— 

(a.) Be subject, except in the police district 
of Dublin Metropolis, to the provisions 
to which an appeal under ‘The Petty 
Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851,’ is by sec- 
tion twenty-four of that Act, and any 
enactments amending that section, made 
subject; and 

(b.) Be subject in the police district of 
Dublin Metropolis to the said provisions, 
with such modifications therein as may 
be prescribed for the purpose of adapting 
the same to the circumstances of that 
district. 

(6.) For the purpose of hearing and deter- 
mining appeals under this section general ses- 
sions of the peace shall be held at the prescribed 
times and places, and at such general sessions 
the chairman of the county shall sit as sole 
judge of the court, and shall hear and deter- 
mine any such appeals which are brought before 
him, and shall have the jurisdiction and powers 
of a court of quarter sessions, and the decision 
of such chairman, whether as to the jurisdiction 
of the justice or magistrates or otherwise, shall 
be final and conclusive. 

(7.) Any depositions taken at the hearing of 
a case before the divisional justice or two resi- 
dent magistrates may be admitted in evidence 
on an appeal in that case. 

(8.) The expression ‘ chairman of the county’ 
in this section means a county court judge and 
chairman of the quarter sessions of a county, 
and includes a recorder.” 


New Clause (Summary procedure for 
offences under Act 14 and 15 Vic. c. 93,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Richard Power.) 


Mr.T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
that the Government had treated the 
Committee, and especially the Members 
who sat upon those Benches, with great 
unfairness. They had come down there 
on the distinct understanding that it 
was intended to proceed with two Reso- 
lutions in reference to the Urgency of 
Public Business, one of them declaring 
that the state of Public Business was 
urgent. Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had paid so little attention to 
the matter that they had not a sufficient 
number of Members in attendance to 
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carry a Motion of Urgency. Under 
these circumstances, he thought the Go- 
vernment were treating the Committee 
with contempt. The Irish Members had 
come down there under the natural im- 
pression that the two Resolutions upon 
the Paper would have occupied the 
entire Sitting. In view of that fact, 
they had not had time to put Amend- 
ments on the Paper in reference to the 
important clause now under considera- 
tion ; and he thought it was not an un- 
fair demand to make that the Committee 
should not be asked to proceed further 
with the consideration of the Bill that 
night. 

Bre WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
would remind the hon. Member that if 
the second Motion had been put it would 
have been put without debate, and that 
certainly not more than a quarter of an 
hour would have been occupied in dis- 
posing of it. Therefore, all the com- 
plaint he had to make was that they 
would have been a quarter of an hour 
later than they were in occupying exactly 
the same position they occupied now. 
Consequently, the statement of the hon. 
Member that the Irish Members had 
been in any way injured by what had 
taken place was not borne out by the 
facts of the case. With regard to the 
clause, it had been on the Paper suffi- 
ciently long for Amendments to be put 
down. Some observations had been made 
upon the number of Amendments which 
had been put down in his name. Cer- 
tainly, a considerable number of Amend- 
ments had been put down originally in 
his name, but he had since thought that 
it was better they should be put down in 
the name of the Attorney General for 
Ireland; and he did not see why hon. 
Members below the Gangway should 
complain of the length of those Amend- 
ments, because in almost every case they 
were Amendments which had been put 
down at the request of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and in order, as far as possible, to 
meet their views. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he wished 
to ask a question upon a point of Order 
in reference to this clause. The clause 
itself related to summary procedure for 
offences under the Act, and it also gave 
a right of oe under the Petty Ses- 
sions Act. He had moved on the old 
clause two Amendments in reference to 
the right of appeal and to the appoint- 
ment of a shorthand-writer, so that the 
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grounds of the appeal might be clearly 
conveyed to the Court ; but he had found 
when he went to the Bill Office that all 
the Amendments which had been put 
down in regard to the Bill, and which 
stood upon the Paper last week, had 
been summarily wiped out, and there- 
fore the Amendments of which he had 
given Notice had disappeared. He 
wished to know whether it was not 
proper that the Amendments, of which 
Notice had been given, to the old 19th 
clause should be placed upon the Paper 
applicable to the new 19th clause? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could only repeat his former remark 
that the new 19th clause had been on 
the Paper now for many days. Hon. 
Members, therefore, had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the Government 
proposed to substitute in lieu of the old 
19th clause, and could have put down 
their Amendments to this clause; in 
point of fact, several Amendments had 
been placed upon the Paper in regard 
to the present clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber ought to have seen that the old 
clause never would be put, but that it 
would be struck out; and it would be 
extremely inconvenient to put down all 
the Amendments to the old 19th clause, 
when that clause was intended to be 
struck out of the Bill. Hon. Members 
who desired to propose Amendments 
could not possibly be at any disadvan- 
tage, because they had had an oppor- 
tunity of putting down Amendments to 
the present clause. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he had no 
objection to raise to the proceedings that 
were being taken with regard to this 
clause; but he would suggest to the 
Prime Minister that, as there had been 
a little difficulty in carrying the question 
of Urgency that night, it would be better 
to meet on Tuesday at 4 o’clock instead 
of at 2. It was quite evident that a 
considerable number of Members belong- 
ing to the Liberal Party were absent. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHett) said, the hon. 
Member was not addressing himself to 
the Question before the Committee. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, he would 
raise the point to-morrow. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Irish Mem- 
bers found themselves quite unable to 
go into this clause, for the simple reason 
that they had not been able to get their 
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No doubt it was generally understood 
that the old clause would not be per- 
severed with, but it was not generally 
expected that the new clause would have 
been reached as soon as it had been. So 
far, the Irish Members had not been 
able to study the nature of the clause, 
and they had not put any Amendments 
upon the Paper at all. It was therefore 
unfair to ask them to go on moving 
Amendments which were not upon the 
Paper, and which it would .be difficult 
at that hour of the night for the Com- 
mittee, and for the Government, to un- 
derstand. He did not think there was 
any practical advantage in the Govern- 
ment going on with the Bill that even- 
ing. They evidently had not intended 
to do so when they came down to the 
House that night, and the only reason 
why they had reached the Prevention of 
Crime Bill at all was the accident of 
their not being able to muster a suffi- 
cient number of Members to pass their 
Urgency Resolution. To-morrow, at 2 
o’clock, it would be possible to go on 
with the Bill under the new system ; but 
he did not see the reason why the Go- 
vernment should wish to force the Com- 
mittee to go on with the Bill at that 
moment. Under all the circumstances, 
there was practically nothing to be 
gained by going on; and after the late 
hours the House had been keeping last 
week, an early adjournment would be 
appreciated. He would therefore advise 
the Government to consent to reporting 
Progress now, and to-morrow they might 
be able to obtain the requisite number 
of Members to enable them to carry their 
Urgency Resolution. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he would sug- 
gest to the Government that it would be 
convenient to close the Committee and 
move the new clause under the Urgency 
Resolutions upon the Report. In that 
way they would expedite Business, and 
he believed that all the clauses that now 
stood upon the Paper could be just as 
advantageously moved upon the Report 
as they could be in Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the Irish Members were placed in a dis- 
advantageous position, because, although 
the new clause had been on the Paper 
for several days, the Government had not 
until quite recently made the alterations 
which they had promised in them. It 
had been made evident that the Com- 
mittee would not accept the clause as it 
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originally stood, and therefore it be- 
came necessary for the Government to 
place new clauses upon the Paper. He 
did not see that the Government would 
suffer any injury if they consented to 
report Progress now; on the contrary, 
they would obtain one of those inter- 
stices which they had expressed their 
desire to obtain between the various 
stages of the Prevention of Crime Bill, 
so that they might proceed with that 
further question they professed to be so 
anxious to promote, and upon which 
they set so much store—namely, the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, or if not, 
although that stood upon the Paper as 
the second Order of the Day, they might 
proceed with the third, which was the 
Business Resolutions. It did not appear 
at all likely that very much progress 
would be made upon the 19th clause that 
night, however much the Government 
might persist in forcing it on. There 
might be some more unseemly scenes 
produced, but he thought there would 
be more real progress in regard to Pub- 
lic Business made if the Government 
consented to report Progress. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that Clause 19, 
although technically a new clause, was 
not really a new clause at all, but the 
old clause with Amendments suggested 
by hon. Members below the Gangway 
themselves. It went practically over all 
the old ground covered by Clause 19, 
and its only new aspect was to be found 
in the Amendments which the Govern- 
ment had adopted for providing a ma- 
chinery for appeal. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the Committee 
might consent to make progress by 
passing the clause. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the Attorney Gene- 
ral for England had, in the course of 
the proceedings of the Committee, stated 
that ample opportunity would be af- 
forded for placing Amendments to this 
clause upon the Paper, so that the 
questions raised by the clause might 
be fully discussed upon a future occa- 
sion. That being so, it was unfair to 
press the clause now, seeing that it had 
been really morally impossible, owing 
to circumstances which had recently oc- 
curred, to place Amendments on the 
Paper at all. No doubt the old clause 
was virtually the same as the new clause, 
except in one or two respects, and there- 
fore the Amendments which had been 
originally on the Paper in regard to the 
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19th clause ought now to be put in a posi- 
tion in which they might be discussed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
rose to a point of Order. He thought 
he was right in saying that the name of 
the Chairman (Sir Farrer Herschell) 
was upon the back of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was now 
presiding as Chairman of the Committee, 
and he wished to know whether it was 
in Order for a Member whose name was 
upon the back of a Bill to act as Chair- 
man of the Committee engaged in the 
consideration of it? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, he was not 
aware of any Rule of the House that 
would prevent him from presiding. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the name of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means was always on the back of 
all Money Bills. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) wished to contradict the 
statement of the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Sheil), that the Government had 
promised ample time in the future for the 
discussion of this clause. The Prime 
Minister had promised that the clause 
should be postponed until the next 
Sitting, and that promise had been kept. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
was upon the Paper, and it had been 
there for some time, and there was no 
reason why they should not discuss it. 

Mr. SHEIL said, his Amendment 
had been on the Paper for the last two 
weeks; but he did not see what that 
had to do with other Amendments which 
were not upon the Paper. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman evidently did 
not understand the argument. The 
argument had nothing to do with his 
(Mr. Sheil’s) Amendment at all; but 
it applied to the Amendments which 
were not on the Paper, but which would 
have been on the Paper if it had not 
been for the extraordinary action re- 
cently taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he would support 
the Motion for reporting Progress. It 
was quite true that at half-past 12 
o’clock on Saturday morning they passed 
over the opportunity of discussing the 
old 19th clause, and since then it had 
been perfectly impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to put down Amendments to the 
new clause. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
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versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
more than once urged that it was im- 
practicable to discuss Amendments in 
manuscript. The only Amendment which 
he (Mr. Leamy) had to move was sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Friday 
morning, and the moment he moved it 
the Home Secretary said it was quite 
evident that it was moved for the pur- 
pose of Obstruction, because it had not 
been put down on the Paper, but had 
been moved, in manuscript. How were 
Irish Members to know that the same 
objection would not be raised now ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he could not per- 
ceive any advantage the Government 
would obtain by insisting on the Bill 
being proceeded with that night. No 
doubt they would have passed their 
Rules of Urgency if they had had their 
men at hand; but the Home Secretary, 
not having his men in hand, had dealt 
with the House as gently as a sucking 
dove. The Government to-morrow would 
have their Rules of Urgency, and they 
could, at any moment, order the debate 
to be stopped at 12, or 2, or 3 o’clock, 
or any hour they chose. Then, what 
was the advantage of going into this 
new fight? As far as the Irish Mem- 
bers were concerned they were ready to 
meet the Government. If the Govern- 
ment wanted another all-night Sitting 
they were ready to let them have it. 
They did notregard themselves as beaten. 
If they had been beaten at all they 
had been beaten by brute force. They 
thought the men who had been beaten 
were those who had had to resort to an 
all-night Sitting. Like a man who 
played a game of chess, and because he 
could not win the game, beat his op- 
ponent upon the head, the Government 
had been engaged in hitting the Irish 
Members on the head. They were again 
quite ready for the Government. If the 
Government wanted another all-night 
Sitting the Irish Members were ready 
and prepared to meet them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 26; 
Noes 269: Majority 243.—(Div. List, 
No. 236.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be read asecond time.”’ 


Mr. HEALY said, the Government 
must perceive that Irish Members had 
not had an opportunity of putting down 
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Amendments. With regard to Clause 
19, they had placed several Amend- 
ments on the Paper, and, of course, the 
postponed Amendments could only hold 
good upon that clause. It was rather 
unfair on the part of the Government, 
after kicking Irish Members out of the 
House on Saturday, to expect that they 
should have been able to put down the 
Amendments which they intended to 
move to this clause. He thought that 
Irish Members had been extremely 
moderate in their proposals. They had 
done their best with this wretched Bill, 
and, as far as he was concerned, he did 
not wish to have anything more to do 
with it. Irish Members could not fight 
in irons. He had himself fought the 
Bill as long as he was able, and he 
should have continued to do so had it 
not been for the course which the Go- 
vernment had pursued. The Govern- 
ment were in error in supposing that he 
and his Friends were willing to continue 
the discussion to suit the convenience of 
the Government during the day and 
night. Such a proposal was something 
which Irish Members were not prepared 
to submit to. Under the circumstances, 
he would move, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, it was desirable 
that the Committee should be informed 
how long the Government wished to 
continue the discussion on that occasion. 
What progress did they desire to make ? 
Did they want to have another all-night 
Sitting ? For his own part, he did not 
wish to proceed at all that afternoon 
with the second reading of this clause. 
The Government had moved for Urgency 
in this matter, but they had not yet 
obtained it, so they must not be sur- 
prised if Irish Members did not care 
very much about facilitating the pro- 
gress of the Bill on that occasion. Under 
the circumstances, he did not think they 
should be asked togoon. He confessed 
that he had not had an opportunity of 
studying the clause in such a way as 
to enable him to go on with the discus- 
sion at that moment. They had been 
informed that an opportunity would be 
afforded to them of putting down Amend- 
ments to the clause; but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman must see that no 
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such opportunity had been afforded, be- 
cause they had been suspended from the 
service of the House on Saturday, and, 
under those circumstances, it was quite 
impossible that the Amendments could 
be placed on the Paper. That evening 
was the first opportunity they had had, 
since the great progress which was made 
with the Bill on Saturday last, of con- 
sidering the new clause. He hoped they 
should receive some explanation from 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the course they intended to pursue. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite appeared to think that the 
Government had the design of pressing 
through this clause by means of nume- 
rical strength, and without any regard to 
the convenience of hon. Members; but 
the Government had no such intention. 
At 10 minutes past 11 the House was in 
a position to resume the consideration of 
the clause without reference to the Rules 
of Urgency. And what the Government 
desired was that two or three hours 
should be taken to continue the discus- 
sion. But hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think that there had been a violation of 
the engagement given on Saturday, al- 
though he was bound to observe that 
the engagement then given had been 
strictly fulfilled both in letter and in 
spirit. A complaint had been made on 
Saturday that it was the intention of the 
Government to press the whole of the 
clauses, both new and old, through 
Committee at that Sitting, and it was 
stated in reply that it was only the old 
clauses that would be pressed, and that 
Monday would be given to the new 
elauses. The hon. Member said there 
was no time to discuss the new clauses 
on Monday, but there he entirely differed 
from him. It appeared to him that 
there was no need to have expended 
three hours in the discussion of the first 
question which had occupied the House 
that evening; and with regard to the 
second question, it was only owing to 
the rising of an hon. Member not con- 
nected with the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that it had 
not come on much earlier than it did. 
But, surely, that was no reason, in the 
present pressing state of public affairs, 
for the waste of fresh time. He hoped 
he had made it clear to hon. Members 
opposite that there was no ground for 
the misapprehension that the Govern- 
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Sitting, and press through the new 
clauses, regardless of the convenience of 
hon. Members. Therefore, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Cork City would 
discourage his Friends from taking the 
course which had been indicated. 

Mr. LEAMY said, with reference to 
this new clause, no one but a man ac- 
quainted with the practice of the law in 
Ireland could understand it. There had 
been already 27 Amendments put down 
with reference to the clause, and if any 
Member of the Committee cast his eye 
over the wording, he would see that it 
was absolutely absurd to expect that a 
lay Member of the Committee could deal 
with it on so short a Notice. It there- 
fore appeared to him desirable that the 
consideration of the clause should be 
postponed. He had no doubt that when 
the Committee resumed its labours 
the remainder of the clauses could be 
got through in a few hours, and that 
the Report stage couid be concluded in 
one day. There was really no need, 
under those circumstances, for carrying 
on the discussion. One of the Amend- 
ments to the clause stood in the name of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Marum), who had been of 
great assistance during the progress of 
the Bill in Committee, and who, he be- 
lieved, had supported some of the Amend- 
ments of the Home Secretary, against 
the views of hon. Members on that side 
of the House; but the Committee would 
remember that he had been suspended 
from the service of the House during 
his absence, and while he was actually 
in bed. The clause, as he had already 
pointed out, was altogether of a techni- 
cal character, dealing as it did with the 
procedure of the Law Courts in Ireland, 
and could only be dealt with efficiently 
by men acquainted with the law. Under 
the circumstances, he asked the learned 
Attorney General for Ireland to post- 
pone the clause until to-morrow for the 
purpose of securing the attendance of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
the whole of these Amendments could 
be discussed on Report, and, that being 
so, he put it to the Government whether 
it would not be better to make a golden 
bridge for the use of Irish Members 
and allow the discussion to take place at 
the stage he had suggested ? 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether in 
that case the Report would be taken on 
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that day week? ‘Would the right hon. 
Gentleman allow that interval to elapse 
for the purpose of considering the 
Amendments to be put down on the Re- 
port of the Bill? If the right hon. 
Gentleman acceded to the proposal, he 
believed it would effect a considerable 
saving of time, and the Government 
could, in the meantime, make some pro- 
gress with the Arrears Bill. They 
would, upon the plan indicated, pro- 
bably be able to carry the Prevention of 
Crime Bill on Monday or Tuesday, next 
week. The Bili would probably leave 
the House on Tuesday week, and then 
the remainder of the week could be 
given to the discussion of the Arrears 
Bill. He did not think the Government 
would get the Bill through the House 
any sooner by hurrying Irish Members 
on to the Report, because the result of 
that would be that they would not be 
able to frame the Amendments, which 
were necessary, in their opinion, to this 
clause, and fresh delay might, in conse- 
quence, arise. If the Government could 
see their way to postponing the Report 
till Tuesday week, he believed that the Bill 
would in the end be sooner disposed of. 

Mr. GRAY said, on Saturday the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter gave an assurance which he now said 
had been fulfilled. On Saturday he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman at 
all contemplated taking the new clause 
on that day, and he (Mr. Gray) had 
asked him whether he would place those 
hon. Members who had been suspended 
from the service of the House, and had 
not been able to place their Amend- 
ments in the hands of the Clerk at the 
Table, in the same position with regard 
to the new clause as they then occupied 
in relation to the old clause? The right 
hon. Gentleman gave a reply of so full 
and ample a character, that he confessed 
to a difficulty in fixing in his mind the 
precise meaning attached to it; but he 
had taken it to be an assurance that 
those Members would be placed in the 
position which he had referred to. How- 
ever, from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man now said, it appeared that he had 
not intended to convey that impression. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that when that appeal was made to the 
Prime Minister he immediately rose in 
the expectation that there might be some 
misapprehension, and asked if this 
clause would be taken on Monday, an 
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arrangement which would give Mem- 
bers ample time for putting down their 
Amendments. That point was distinctly 
raised by him in order that when Mon- 
day came there might be no misunder- 
standing ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
replied that the new clauses would be 
discussed on Monday. That was clearly 
understood. With regard to the other 
point raised, as the House had now 
voted that the Rule for Urgency should 
come into operation, it would be abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the position 
taken up by the Government in this 
matter were they to listen to the story 
that the Bill ought to be put off fora 
couple of days, because the Committee 
would be aware that Urgency was only 
voted for the express purpose of going 
on with this Bill from day to day. 

Mr. DILLON said, that, after he had 
been suspended on Saturday, he sent 
Notices of Amendments to this clause by 
a messenger to the Clerk at the Table, 
who refused to receive them. 

Mr. J.N. RICHARDSONsaid, he rose 
to make a suggestion to the Government 
and to English Members with reference 
to the present discussion. The proposal 
he had to make might not be a very 
popular one, still he thought that mo- 
ment most favourable for laying it be- 
fore the Committee. Some Irish Mem- 
bers had brought in a Sunday Closing 
Bill for Ireland, but they had been 
obliged to wait for several months with- 
out getting an opportunity of bringing 
it forward before half-past 12 o’clock in 
consequence of Notices of Opposition 
appearing on the Paper. The sugges- 
tion he had to make was that the Com- 
mittee should suspend its labours at that 
hour (12.15) in order to allow the Bill 
to gary he had referred to be proceeded 
with. 

Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrex Herscuett) said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that the ques- 
tion he was raising was out of Order on 
this Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would be 
for the convenience of the Committee 
that there should be an understanding 
as to the progress to be made with this 
Bill. The Government had thought fit 
to ask Urgency to be applied to it, and 
he believed that the almost unanimous 
feeling was that Urgency should be 
granted. But having regard to the pre- 
cedent of last year, it must be remem- 
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bered that the Committee stage was 
followed by the stage of Report on the 
succeeding day, and he thought it de- 
sirable that the House should be given 
to understand whether the precedent of 
last year would be followed in the pre- 
sent instance. The House felt generally 
that this was a measure which required 
the minutest attention, and that, although 
nothing should be done with regard to 
it in a precipitate manner, no delay 
should be allowed to intervene between 
the present stage and the passing of the 
Bill. Urgency having been applied for, 
it was most desirable that there should 
be a distinct understanding that the fur- 
ther stages of the Bill should be prose- 
cuted from day to day, due regard being 
had, of course, to the deliberation which 
certainly ought to be accorded to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not in 
his power at that moment either to 
affirm or to dispute the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
what happened last year. It might. 
possibly be, although it surprised him 
very much to learn it, that the Report of 
the Bill referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman was taken on the day succeed- 
ing that on which the Committee closed. 
If that was so, it was a thing almost un- 
exampled. The intention of the Govern- 
ment was to proceed with the Bill as 
rapidly as they could, but with due de- 
ference to the proprieties of discussion. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
many Amendments would probably be 
proposed, and that a very important 
clause had recently been added to the 
measure. The Bill, moreover, had to be 
reprinted. For his own part, he should 
be most glad to proceed with the Report 
on the day after Committee ; but it was 
impossible at that moment to speak 
with absolute certainty as to the day on 
which the Report would be taken, be- 
cause that must depend upon the day 
when the Committee could be closed. 
He did not think the plan suggested by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), for postponing the Report 
until that day week, could be acceded 
to without virtually departing from the 
understanding established all along with 
the object of expediting the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he should like to 
be quite clear in his own mind as to the 
meaning of the Prime Minister. He 
assumed that this Bill, like all other 
Bills of equal magnitude and importance, 
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would undergo the process of reprinting. 
No doubt the Bill could be redistributed 
to-morrow afternoon. The Land Act of 
last year, which was longer and more 
complicated than the present measure, 
was kept going de die tn diem and re- 
printed as the Committee thought fit, 
and he had little doubt that the same 
arrangement could be made with regard 
to this Bill. Suppose the Committee 
were to close that evening, would the 
Report be taken to-morrow ? He thought 
the Committee should not be left in a 
state of uncertainty, and be merely told 
that the matter would have to be con- 
sidered when it arose. Of course, they 
knew that everything when it arose had 
to be considered ; but he would point out 
that they were then within a measurable 
distance of the end of the Bill, and were 
therefore entitled to something like a 
definite and clear statement as to when 
the Report would be taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had spoke with more absolute confidence 
of the progress of the Bill than his 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) experience of the 
House accorded with. He should wish 
that the Report stage should be taken 
after an interval of one clear day from 
the reprinting of the Bill, because it 
would be unreasonable to ask Members 
to go on with the Report until they had 
had an opportunity of putting down their 
Amendments. If the Bill could be re- 
printed and circulated on the day after 
the labours of the Committee came to 
an end, then he thought the Report 
could be taken the next day. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Peace Preservation Bill was committed 
on the 9th of March, and ordered, as 
amended in Committee, to be taken into 
consideration on the 10th. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
the raising of this question as to the 
time between the conclusion of Com- 
mittee and Report was irregular, and 
had nothing to do with the question of 
leaving the Chair. He objected to 
having a matter arranged between the 
Front Benches in tones that the rest of 
the Committee could know nothing 
about it. The Leaders of the Con- 
servative Party had suggested that the 
Government were not free to enter into 
engagements upon that subject onthe 
present occasion, because the Govern- 
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ment were fettered by pledges which 
they had voluntarily given with regard to 
the time to elapse between the conclu- 
sion of Committee and Report. He re- 
collected distinctly that some weeks ago 
the Prime Minister stated he would 
avail himself of any interval that should 
present itself between the different stages 
in the progress of the Bill, and men- 
tioned that he looked forward to an in- 
terval between Committee and Report. 
Now the matter was being debated as if 
no such pledge had been formally given 
by the Government. That expectation 
was, at least, expressed by the Prime 
Minister, and the pledge ought to be 
borne in mind before the Committee 
entered into an irregular discussion upon 
that point. With regard to the question 
as to whether the Chairman should 
leave the Chair, the answer which the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
gave to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was conclusive, for he 
pointed out that it was utterly impossible 
for Members of the House who were 
suspended on Saturday to have placed 
Amendments on the Paper already, if 
they desired to alter any portion of the 
Bill; and he added that, being unable 
to enter the House himself, he sent his 
Amendments to the Clerk at the Table, 
who, however, refused to receive them. 
Could it be said that that hon.Gentleman, 
or other hon. Gentlemen similarly cir- 
cumstanced, were free to enter upon the 
discussion of this clause as if nothing 
had happened ? He hoped the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend would be ac- 
cepted by the Government. It was not 
exactly the number of hoursthat had been 
spent to-night in discussing public mat- 
ters, but the point was the deep interest 
which all Members of the Committee 
felt in the subject under discussion ; and 
he ventured to say that the Committee 
was more excited by what it had gone 
through from 4 o’clock than if it had 
been sitting twice as long on any ordi- 
nary occasion. Under those circum- 
stances, he was free to make an appeal, 
notat all founded on his own convenience, 
because he could not claim to have given 
that close attention to the Bill which 
some of his Colleagues had given, but 
because it would be wise and prudent to 
allow the Motion to be carried, in order 
to come back to the work at 2 o’clock 
the next day with something like 4 
readiness to discuss it, 
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Mr. MACFARLANE said, that hon. 
Members were not in a position at this 
time of night to proceed with this matter, 
and he thought the Government ought 
to give way, especially as they would, 
at 2 o’clock, have any amount of pres- 
sure available to enable them to force 
the Bill through in a few hours. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would like very much to know whe- 
ther hon. Members opposite entertained 
the idea of practically closing the Com- 
mittee and bringing up new clauses on 
Report? He gathered from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) that that was intended. If that 
was made clear, time might be saved, 
and they might avoid going twice through 
the same thing—first in Committee, and 
then on Report. In that way they could 
get to Report as early as if they went 
on with these clauses in Committee ; and 
it would be a gain to all parties, because 
then they would reach that point, and, at 
the same time, save a great deal of time. 
Having Urgency to-morrow, they could 
go on with these clauses in Committee, 
and get through Committee during the 
day ; and in the interval for reprinting 
the Bill they might consider these points 
and get Report on Thursday or Friday, 
taking the third reading within the week. 
If any inconvenient labour could be 
avoided by taking Report and _post- 
poning all these clauses to Report, and 
fixing Thursday, or even to-morrow night, 
for Report, they could ultimately get 
the Bill through this week in the same 
way as if they went on with these clauses 
in Committee. If that met the view of 
hon. Members, there would be no diffi- 
culty, and they would have no ground for 
saying that they had not ample time 
before Report on Thursday. The House 
would hardly be in a position to discuss 
these clauses to-morrow ; and, therefore, 
he would propose that they should be 
postponed until Report, and that Report 
should be taken on Thursday. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the new 
clauses, which the right hon. Gentleman 
was too ready to dispose of, were clauses 
of a very serious character. For in- 
stance, there was a new clause relating 
to special juries in special cases. The 
Committee would bear inmind that avery 
lengthened discussion took place on the 
abolition of trial by jury, and the sub- 
stitution of a new tribunal. When they 
had got rid of the first part of the Bill, 
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they knew what the tribunal was which 
the Government proposed to substitute ; 
but now they found, by the new clause, 
a proposition to have special juries in 
criminal cases. If that proposal had 
been in the original Bill, it would have 
led to a considerable discussion. He be- 
lieved the clause had been proposed 
with a view to meet the suggestion of 
hon. Members from Ireland; but now 
the Home Secretary proposed that all 
these clauses should be thrown over 
until Report, and disposed of, he pre- 
sumed, on Thursday. But these clauses 
were of so much importance that it 
would be utterly impossible to dispose 
of them, with adequate discussion, in 
one Sitting. Then there were several 
other clauses; and there was an advan- 
tage in taking these clauses in Com- 
mittee, rather than on Report. The 
Committee would have a double oppor- 
tunity of considering the working of the 
clauses; and for this reason it was most 
desirable, even if those clauses had to 
be considered subject to the Rules of 
Urgency, that they should be taken in 
Committee and again on Report. If 
they were taken in Committee, Irish 
Members might hope for the assistance 
of a great number of the supporters of 
the Government; and if the Government 
found that to be the case, they might be 
influenced to adopt the view of Irish 
Members, and reject or modify the 
clauses. It would be a mistake to agree 
to the suggestion of the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was disposed 
to consider the suggestion made by the 
Home Secretary, and to dispense with 
the discussion of this clause in Com- 
mittee, taking it on Report, if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would post- 
pone Report until Friday. That would 
be a fair arrangement, which would meet 
the views of most of his hon. Colleagues. 

Mr. METGE said, that on Saturday 
the Government met the Irish Members 
by a mechanical majority, and forced 
them outside the House, and he felt that 
he should stultify the trust reposed in 
him by his constituents if he accepted any 
compromise. The Irish Members were 
there to oppose coercion, and he should 
oppose it by every means in his power. 
He was not going to put off these clauses 
to Report. He opposed coercion now, 
and he would vote against it whenever 
he had an opportunity of doing so. He 
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would put no trust in pledges contro- 
verted over and over again; and for 
this reason, if he had to go into the 
Lobby by himself, he should oppose the 
suggestion. 

Mr. STOREY said, the suggestion 
made by the hon. Member opposite 
would have the effect of giving an addi- 
tional day for the consideration of the 
Arrears Bill. Although that might not 
be quite agreeable to Conservative Mem- 
bers, he thought it would be agreeable 
to a large number of the supporters of 
the Government below the Gangway, 
and to a large section of opinion in the 
country. He did not speak for himself, 
for he was sure that the consideration of 
that Bill would not be agreeable to him ; 
but he would say what he had to say 
about it hereafter, having gathered the 
opinions of hon. Members and of people 
in the country. He believed it would be 
a great relief to the multitudes of Liberals 
in the country if two or three days could 
be obtained to make substantial pro- 
gress with the Arrears Bill, instead of 
being troubled with this everlasting 
coercion. ; 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not un- 
derstand, if the Government agreed to 
postpone Report till Friday, how they 
could justify asking the House for 
Urgency to-morrow. He had made in- 
quiries as to the printing of the Bill, 
and he was informed that it was practi- 
cally reprinted, with the exception of a 
new clause, and that it could be cir- 
culated within a few hours of the termi- 
nation of the Committee stage. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, he hoped 
the Committee would not listen to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Storey). The discussion during the last 
half hour had shown that the more 
the Government held out the olive 
branch the more was demanded of them. 
He believed that not only this House, 
but the Liberals of the country, would 
call upon the Government and require 
the Government to go on with this Bill, 
and try to put a stop to what was taking 
ey not only in this House but in Ire- 
and. He hoped the Government would 
go on with the measure without any de- 
lay, and not listen to hon. Members be- 
low the Gangway on either side, who 
held out the promise that if Report was 
taken on Friday they would agree to 
this or that proposal. He was sorry to 
have to say he could not believe them. 
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Mr. DILLON said, he entirely 
agreed with what had been said by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
Parnell). He hoped that Friday might 
be fixed for Report. He must protest 
against the tone imported into the dis- 
cussion by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. The ori- 
ginal idea of the Government was that 
certain progress was to be made to- 
night, and that the Committee was to be 
resumed to-morrow. He and his hon. 
Friends were willing to accept an ar- 
rangement by which an entire day would 
be saved for the business. If the Com- 
mittee were proceeded with further to- 
night, no one would contend for a mo- 
ment that the Amendments could be got 
through. They would have to resume 
Committee to-morrow, and, according to 
the Government’s contention, they could 
not take the Report till Friday. He 
would conclude by making an earnest 
appeal to the Government to withdraw 
the new clauses in reference to the 
change of venue. Surely the Govern- 
ment had power enough in their hands 
when they had abolished trial by jury. 
The withdrawal of these clauses would 
be a reasonable concession, and one cal- 
culated to remove a great deal of bitter 
and angry feeling. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the past experience 
of the Irish Members taught them to 
look with considerable suspicion on any 
suggestion made by the Home Secre- 
tary. That being so, they ought to 
pause before they accepted the proposi- 
tion which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman now made, and which he 
had made so often during the progress 
of the Bill in Committee—namely, to 
defer the further consideration of the 
matter until they reached the stage of 
Report. Before a Bill reached the stage 
of Report it was presumed it had been 
thoroughly threshed out in Committee. 
If these new clauses were only brought 
up on Report, hon. Members would only 
be allowed to speak once upon them. 
He hoped the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) would pause be- 
fore he adopted any such suggestion as 
that now made by the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had said 
words had been used on the Liberal side 
of the House which were not calculated 
to promote harmony in the Committee, 
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or facilitate the progress of the Bill. 
He appealed to the Committee whether 
the conduct of Irish Members to-night 
was calculated to promote harmony. 
The Committee had been discussing 
since 10 minutes past 11—now very 
nearly two hours—whether they shouid 
proceed with the Business or not. 
Every day the country was asking the 
question why the House of Commons 
allowed the present state of things to 
continue. His hon. Friend and Col- 
league (Mr. Whitbread) a few days ago 
addressed a very earnest appeal to the 
Irish Members opposite, an appeal 
which ought, on account of the hon. 
Gentleman’s experience and well-known 
kindliness of disposition and sense of 
justice, to carry great weight. [A laugh. | 
Hon. Members sitting on the Irish 
Benches opposite might laugh, but this 
was no laughing matter to those Mem- 
bers who represented English and Scotch 
constituencies. The reason why his hon. 
Friend made that appeal was that he 
(Mr. Whitbread), as well as himself 
(Mr. Magniac), had been asked by their 
constituents why an effort was not made 
to transact the Business of the country 
in a straightforward and business-like 
way. He hoped the Government would 
stand firm, and insist upon the proper 
transaction of the Business of the 
country. When hon. Members opposite 
talked about the conduct and words of 
the Liberal Members not being such as 
to promote harmony, he would like to 
know how harmony was going to be 
promoted if the Committee was to do 
its Business in the present contemptible 
manner. [ Cheers from the Irish Mem- 
bers.| The hon. Members who cheered 
that remark seemed to forget that the 
whole weight of the responsibility rested 
upon themselves; they alone were re- 
sponsible that the Business of the 
House of Commons was being conducted 
ina manner that any Vestry would be 
ashamed of. The Business of the House 
ought to be conducted orderly and regu- 
larly; and hon. Members ought not to 
be interrupted by the unseemly remarks 
which were only too prevalent. He, and 
many who sat around him, were getting 
tired of the present mode of proceed- 
ing, and they were determined, as far 
as independent Members could be deter- 
mined, that it should not continue any 
longer. He spoke, perhaps, with greater 
weight, because he was an insignificant 
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Member of the House. [‘Hear!’’] 
Well, it must be remembered that the 
majority of the House was made up of 
insignificant Members—Members who 
were content to cast in their lot with the 
rank and file of the House, and who 
did not think it necessary on every occa- 
sion to put forward their own private 
and small views on the great questions 
which came before the country; they 
were content to transact their Business 
on the great traditions which had go- 
verned the procedure of the House. He 
sincerely hoped the Leaders of the 
House would see that the time had now 
come when a firm stand must be made 
against the present attempt to under- 
mine the practice of the House, and 
that they would show themselves deter- 
mined that the Business of the country 
should be conducted in a proper, re- 
spectful, and dignified manner. 

Mr. R. POWER said, it was all very 
well for the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) to say 
they ought to be harmonious in their 
proceedings. What would the hon. 
Gentleman think if he was turned out 
of the House by a tyrannical and 
cowardly majority ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer Herscuety): I must call upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw that ex- 
pression. He has applied the term 
cowardly to the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House, and I must call upon 
him to withdraw it. 

Mr. R. POWER said, that, of course, 
he would immediately withdraw the word 
cowardly, and he would say tyrannical, 
and not very courageous majority. The 
Committee had done all they could to 
exasperate the Irish Members. [‘‘ Oh! ”’} 
Yes ; there was a deliberate attempt on 
Friday night to exasperate the Irish 
Party; and when the hon. Gentleman 
talked about this country thinking this 
and thinking that, he would remind the 
hon. Gentleman that he (Mr. R. Power) 
and his hon. Friends had a country to 
think of ; and he would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that hundreds of thousands 
of people were looking forward anxiously 
to this struggle of the Irish Members 
with the House of Commons. The Irish 
Members would betray the trust reposed 
in them if they did not make every effort, 
and use every Form of the House, to de- 
feat the measure now under considera- 
tion. 


2X | Twenty-third Night. 
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Mr. T. T. PAGET said, that, as one of 
the rank and file of the House, he begged 
to endorse every word that had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Bedford ae 
Magniac). The Irish Members talked 
of their country ; but the English Mem- 
bers had a country, and every day the 
feeling of indignation was increasing at 
the manner in which the Business of the 
House of Commons was conducted. As 
a unit in the House, he sincerely joined 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Magniac) in 
the hope that the Government would 
now stand firmly. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he thought 
that if the present Motion were with- 
drawn, and the Chairman were to report 
the Bill, as amended, to the House, they 
might take a division which would 
satisfy hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and bring up the new clauses on 
Report. 

Mr. CALLAN said, although he had 
been suspended, he found, on care- 
ful investigation, that he spoke upon 
only a few of the clauses, and upon 
those which in a peculiar manner affected 
the financial position of his constituents. 
In reference to the new clauses which 
had been placed on the Paper, he noticed 
there were eight pages of them, and 
two of them related to special jurors 
and change of venue. These particular 
clauses opened up a very large subject, 
which could not be properly considered 
in the short time remaining to the Com- 
mittee to-night. They could be much 
better discussed in Committee than on 
Report, and it would greatly facilitate 
the Business if they adjourned now, and 
took the new clauses in hand to-morrow. 
The Government would pass their Ur- 
gency Resolution to-morrow, ‘and they 
would find that they would have every- 
thing just as they desired. Certain ob- 
servations had been made as to the feel- 
ing of the country. He knew it was the 
intention of some hon. Members to stir 
up the feeling of this country as much 
as they could against Ireland; but the 
Irish Members had their constituents to 
study, and as long as their constituents 
stood by them they would stand by their 
constituents. Liberal Members talked 
about holding out the olive branch. The 
olive branch was held out to the Irish 
Members on Friday night. He hoped 
the Irish Party and the Irish people, 
whether they were in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, would repay the offer of the 
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olive branch by giving the Liberal Party 
a right good thrashing at the next 
Election. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 22; 
Noes 184: Majority 162.—(Div. List, 
No. 237.) 


Mr: METGE said, he would move 
that Progress be now reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Ur. Metge.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, it would, per- 
haps, be well if his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Metge) would withdraw his Motion, and 
allow the Committee to proceed until 
they came to some contested point. 

Mr. METGE said, he would bow 
with humility to the Chairman of his 
Party if he could do so conscientiously, 
The battle was not sought by the Irish 
Members, and, representing a constitu- 
ency which he knew approved of what 
he was doing with regard to this mea- 
sure, he must press his Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the OCom- 
mittee must deplore the waste of time 
that had taken place, and the absolute 
barrier that was being presented to the 
transaction of Business. Notwithstanding 
the great provocation that was offered to 
the majority of the Committe, he felt 
that they would do wisely in acceding 
to the Motion: The Bill would be taken 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


CotoneL MAKINS said, he would now 
repeat the suggestion which he made 
earlier in the evening—namely, that the 
House should meet at 4 o’clock to-mor- 
row, instead of 2 o’clock. The Govern- 
ment intended to take a vote with 
reference to Urgency, and there was a 
greater chance of the requisite number 
being present if the House assembled 
at the later hour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
doubt the suggestion was made in per- 
fect good faith; but there had been a 
distinct understanding that the House 
would meet at 2 o’clock to-morrow, and 
he was really too late now to alter the 
arrangements. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock, 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL.—[{Brx 176.] 


(Mr. Courtney, Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 
[Progress 27th June. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 8 (Power in Board to expend 
moneys for sundry purposes during year 
ending 31st December, 1883). 


Mr. MONK said, that, having made 
his protest, which was a very ineffectual 
one, against what he considered a clear 
breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment in refusing to assent to this 
Bill being referred to a Select Committee, 
the late Secretary to the Treasury (the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish), having 
promised it should be so referred, he 
had withdrawn his Amendments to this 
clause, and to the Bill generally. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he must deny, 
once more, that a breach of faith had 
been committed. 

Mr. WARTON asked why the Bill 
was brought in this year earlier than 
usual, if the Government did not con- 
sider that a pledge was given by the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish that this 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee ? 


COMMITTEE, 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG moved 
theinsertion of the following new Clauses 
after Clause 7 :— 


(Power to Board to contribute to improvements 
at Hyde Park Corner.) 


‘8, The Board may, from time to time, up 
to the thirty-first day of December one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three, expend for the 
purpose of contributing towards the expenses of 
the improvements for facilitating the passage of 
traffic at Hyde Park Corner, and of all works 
and other matters necessary or incidental thereto 
now in contemplation, and about to be com- 
menced and completed by and under the au- 
thority of the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, such 
moneys as they may think fit not exceeding the 
sum of twenty thousand pounds. All moneys 
expended by the Board for the purposes afore- 
said shall be deemed to be expended under the 
authority of section one hundred and forty- 
four of ‘The Metropolis Management Act, 
1855,’ and the enactments altering, amending, 
or affecting the same: Provided always, That 
the moneys to be expended and the consolidated 
stock to be created by the Board for the pur- 
poses mentioned in this section shall be raised 
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and created by them from time to time in such 
amounts and at such times only as the Board 
shall actually require and as the Treasury shall 
approve for the said purposes. 


(Power to Board to expend moneys for the pur- 
poses of ‘* The Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Various Powers) Act, 1882.” 


“9. The Board may, from time to time, up 
to the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three, ex- 
pend, for the purposes of ‘The Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Various Powers) Act, 1882,’ 
such moneys as they may think fit, not ex- 
ceeding eighty-four thousand pounds: Provided 
always, That the money to be raised, and the 
consolidated stock to be created by the Board 
for the purposes mentioned in this section, shall 
be raised and created by them from time to 
time, in such amounts, and at such times only 
as the Board shall actually require, and as the 
Treasury shall approve, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the said Act in a 
proper and efficient manner.”’ 

New Clauses brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made and Question, ‘‘That the 
said new Clauses be now read the second 
time,” put, and agreed to. 

New Clauses agreedto, and added to 
the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE (re-committed) BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Lewis Fry, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Monk) 

{pret 211.] COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 27th June. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Address to drawee). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soricrror Gz- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 3, line 19, to leave out ‘‘ or,” 
and insert ‘‘ of.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 


Olause 9 (Bills prohibiting transfer, 
&e.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Soricrror Ge- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 3, line 26, before ‘‘ between,” 
insert ‘‘ as.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 10 to 53, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 54 (Duties of holder as regards 
drawee or acceptor). , 
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On the Motion of Mr. Sontcrror Gez- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 20, line 25, leave out “shall 
not be,” and insert “is not.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 55 to 57, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 58 (Liability of drawer or in- 
dorser). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soricrror Gz- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 21, line 37, leave out ‘is in 
the nature of a new drawer, and.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 59 to 68, inclusive, agreed io. 

Clause 69 (Alteration of bill). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Ge- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 24, line 34, leave out ‘by 
any person whatever.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 70 to 75, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 76 (Rules as to sets). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Gz- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 27, line 35, leave out “ shall 
be,”’ and insert ‘‘ is.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 77 (Rules where laws conflict). 

On the Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Gz- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 28, line 23, leave out ‘shall 
be,”’ and insert ‘‘ is.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 78 agreed to. 

Clause 79 (Presentment of cheque for 
payment). 

On the Motion of Mr. Sortcrror Ge- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 29, line 25, leave out ‘‘ was 
or was not justified,” and insert ‘‘ acted 
reasonably.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 80 to 83, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 84 (Crossing a material part 
of the cheque). 

On the Motion of Mr. Sotrcrror Ge- 
NERAL, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 30, line 27, leave out ‘shall 
be,”’ and insert ‘‘ is.”’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 85 to 100, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 101 (Bills and notes under 
twenty shillings). 
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On the Motion of Mr. Soxtorror Gr- 
NERAL, Clause struck out. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Soxrcorror Genr- 
RAL, the following Clause inserted after 
Clause 106 :— 


(Parole evidence allowed in certain judicial 

proceedings in Scotland.) 

‘“‘In any judicial proceeding in Scotland, any 
fact relating to a bill of exchange, bank cheque, 
or promissory note, which is relevant to any 
question of liability thereon, may be proved by 
parole evidence: Provided, that this enactment 
shall not in any way affect the existing law and 
practice whereby the party who is, according 
to the tenor of any bill of exchange, bank 
cheque, or promissory note, debtor to the holder 
in the amount thereof, may be required, as a 
condition of obtaining a sist of diligence, or 
suspension ‘of a charge, or threatened charge, 
to make such consignation, or to find such 
caution as the court or judge before whom the 
cause is depending may require. 

“This section shall not apply to any case 
where the bill of exchange, bank cheque, or 
promissory note has undergone the sesennial 
prescription.”’ 


Schedule. 
On the Motion of Mr. Soricrror Ge- 
NEBRAL, the following Amendment made : 
Schedule 2, page ,at end, add— 
Enactment repealed as to Scotland. 
Session and Chapter. 


[Annuities and Expenses}. 


19 and 20 Vic. c. 60, in part. 


Title of Act and extent of repeal. 


“The Mercantile Law (Scotland) Amendment 
Act, 1856,’’ in part (that is to say) :— 
Sections 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, and 16. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIO OFFICES SITE [ANNUITIES AND 
EXPENSES |. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
pone, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 

nited Kingdom, of any terminable annuities 
which may become payable to the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues, in respect of Crown Lands; 
as well as the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of any expenses which 
may be incurred by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Ses- 
sion for the acquisition of property, and the 
provision of new buildings for the Admiralty 
and War Office. 

Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 
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BOMBAY CIVIL FUND [REVENUES OF 
INDIA }. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
making provision for the transfer of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Provident Branch of the 
Bombay Civil Fund and other funds to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, and of 
charging the Revenues of India with the liabili- 
ties of the said funds and the payments of 
annuities and pensions. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL CONTRACT 
(SCRABSTER, SCAPA, AND STROMNESS). 


RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That the Contract entered into with 
the North of Scotland and Orkney and Shetland 
Steam Navigation Company, for the conveyance 
of Mails between Scrabster, Scapa, and Strom- 
ness, be approved.— (Mr. Courtney.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 4th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.|—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Wilton, after the death of his father. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 4) * 
(171); Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment (111), negatived ; Highway Rates 
and Expenditure * (173). 

Committee—Merchant Shipping (Colonial In- 
quiries) * (164). 

Report—Tramways Provisional Orders * (125). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 9) * (147), and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (NO. 4) BILL. 


Moved, That the order made on the 24th of 
March last “That no Bill brought from the 
House of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday the 20th day of June 
next,” be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
now read 2*; agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


(The Duke of Argyll.) 
(No. 111.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Douxe or ARGYLL, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: My Lords, it will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that at an early 
period of the Session—now three months 
ago—the attention of your Lordships 
was called to the question of Parlia- 
mentary Oaths by no less an authority 
than the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees (the Earl of Redesdale). 
Although the proposal then made by the 
noble Earl did not receive the sanction 
of the House, and although, indeed, I 
might safely say that after debate it did 
not commend itself to the judgment of 
any portion of the House, yet I am sure 
that it was not felt that my noble Friend 
had opened the subject unduly, or had 
proposed to interfere with a state of the 
law which was highly satisfactory. My 
noble Friend, whose earnestness and 
sincerity of character are well known, 
was evidently moved by deep concern 
for the grave scandals which have arisen 
under the present law, and for the still 
graver scandals which are likely to arise 
in the future. I am not surprised at the 
terms of the Motion in opposition to this 
Bill which is about to be moved by my 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Car- 
narvon). I perfectly understand the 
attitude of mind in regard to this sub- 
ject which is represented by the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend. Howshould 
I not understand it when, up to a late 
period, it had been the attitude of my 
own mind with respect toit? Of course, 
in the year 1880, like others, and espe- 
cially the Members of the Government, I . 
knew the discussions which arose out of 
the existing state of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act; and, like others, I foresaw 
the inevitable result. Looking at the 
condition of our society, looking at the 
condition of the Christian world with re- 
gard to these questions of Atheism and 
of Deism, and of speculative opinions 
on such subjects—I foresaw the inevi- 
table result of a contest on this subject ; 
but I am bound to say that so distasteful 
to my mind was the conclusion which I 
saw to be inevitable, that I was glad to 
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take refuge, as my noble Friend oppo- 
site wishes this House to take refuge, in 
procrastination and delay. When con- 
clusions are presented to us which we 
deeply dislike, it is natural to take re- 
fuge in delay ; and I am bound to con- 
fess that I would willingly fall back 
upon the belief that the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act was not a question likely at 
resent to be raised in the House of 
rds, and I was very glad to leave it 
to those Members of the Government 
who are Members of that House in 
which the question was raised. But, 
my Lords, subsequent events, and, I 
am bound to add, the speeches made in 
this House upon the Bill of my noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees, 
have compelled me to give fresh atten- 
tion to the subject; and I am now 
bound to the deep conviction that no- 
thing more injurious than the present 
state of the law could exist to the cha- 
racter and reputation of public men and 
the dignity of Parliament, and, above 
all, to the interests of morality and re- 
ligion. My Lords, this is the conclusion 
which I am here to-night to support in 
the hearing of this House, and, through 
this House, in the hearing of the people 
of England. I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House, first, to the question, 
What is the law? and, secondly, to the 
question, What is the application of that 
law to the existing state of facts before 
us? During the time which has elapsed 
since I gave this Notice, I have been 
overwhelmed with letters from all sorts 
of persons; but I have observed this 
with regard to them, that in almost 
every case the writer seemed to be very 
imperfectly informed, or totally unin- 
formed, as to the state of the present 
law, and as to its bearing upon the facts 
of our Parliamentary experience. Let 
me, in the first place, direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of the 
existing law. The Parliamentary Oath, 
as it now stands, is regulated princi- 
pally by the Act of 1866, which estab- 
lishes the Oath of Allegiance, which is 
familiar to your Lordships. After pro- 
viding for that Oath, the Act of 1866, 
in the 4th clause, says— 


‘‘Every person of the persuasion of the 
people called Quakers, and every other person 
or the time being by law permitted to make a 
solemn affirmation or declaration, instead of 
taking the Oath, may make a solemn affirmation 
or declaration.”’ 


Lhe Duke of Argyil 


{LORDS} 
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In the year 1869 another Act was passed, 
not with reference directly to the Par- 
liamentary Oaths, but in regard to evi- 
dence given before Courts of Justice; 
and the terms of that Act are these— 
and it is very important that the Hou s 
should attend to the words—it provides 
in the Preamble that in Courts of Jus- 
tice the object is the discovery of the 
truth— 

“Whereas the discovery of the truth has 


been signally promoted by the removal of re- 
strictions upon the admissibility of witnesses ; ” 


and it provides that— 


“Tf any person called to give evidence in any 

Court of Justice, whether in a civil or criminal 
proceeding, shall object to take the Oath, or 
shall be objected to as incompetent to take the 
Oath, such person shall, if the presiding Judge 
is satisfied that the taking of the Oath would 
have no binding effect on his conscience, make 
the following declaration.” 
Now, my Lords, this was the state of 
the law when these circumstances arose 
which called the attention of Parliament 
to the subject. Several friends of mine, 
with reference to the Notice I have given, 
have warned me that I was undertaking 
a very difficult task ; because, although 
they agreed with me in the abstract pro- 
posal I was about to make, they thought 
I should dissociate the’ abstract merits 
of the Oath from those circumstances 
and personal cases which have raised so 
much scandal in theland. My Lords, I 
know too well the nature of the Assembly 
which I have the honour to address to 
suppose that I should gain anything by 
an artificial statement of the question ; and 
besides, instead of those circumstances 
militating against the argument which 
I have now the honour to address to this 
House, in my opinion there could be 
nothing so conclusive as showing the 
evil of the present Oath as applicable to 
the existing condition of matters. There- 
fore, the House must allow me to go in 
some detail into the narrative of the cir- 
cumstances. In doing so, I shall refer 
merely to what appears in the Journals 
of the House of Parliament which are 
accessible to us, and will say nothing of 
the words spoken in that Assembly. On 
the 3rd of May, 1880, one of the Mem- 
bers for Northampton came to the Table 
of the House of Commons and laid upon 
the Table the following written de- 
mand :— 

“T, the undersigned Charles Bradlaugh, beg 
respectfully to claim to be allowed to affirm as 
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‘a person for the time being by Law permitted 
to make a solemn Affirmation or Declaration 
instead of taking an Oath.’”’ 


Now, when laying that Paper on the 
Table of the House, he was asked by 
the Clerk upon what Statute, or in virtue 
of what law, he made that claim? His 
reply was, that he made it by virtue of 
the Evidence Amendment Acts, 1869 and 
1870, the terms of which I have just 
read to the House. Thereupon the 
Member for Northampton was informed 
by the Speaker that, it being a matter 
of grave doubt whether his claim could 
be admitted, he would be permitted to 
address the House of Commons in sup- 
port of it; whereupon the Member for 
Northampton used these words— 

“T have repeatedly for nine years past af. 

firmed in the highest Courts of Jurisdiction in 
this Realm.”’ 
Your Lordships will now observe the 
effect of these formal declarations of the 
Member for Northampton. It put the 
House of Commons in formal and official 
possession of the fact that the Member 
for Northampton was an Atheist, upon 
whose conscience an Oath had no bind- 
ing effect. He pleaded his right to 
afirm under the Evidence Amendment 
Act, and that Act allows a man to take the 
Affirmation instead of the Oath if the 
Judge presiding in Court shall be of 
opinion that an Oath has no binding 
effect upon him. The result, therefore, 
of these declarations of Mr. Bradlaugh 
was clearly to place the House of Com- 
mons in possession of the fact that he 
was an individual upon whom an Oath 
in itself had no binding effect. There- 
fore, the House of Commons appointed 
a Committee to consider the claim made 
by Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm in the House 
of Commons under the Evidence Amend- 
ment Act. That Committee reported in 
the following terms :— 

‘That, in the opinion of the Committee, per- 
sons entitled under the provisions of the Evi- 
dence Amendment Act (1869-70) to make a 
solemn declaration or affirmation instead of an 
oath in Courts of Justice, cannot be permitted 


to make a Declaration or Affirmation in place 
of an Oath in the House of Commons.’ 


The Committee came to that finding by 
a majority of 2, but still by a majority, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had no right under 
that particular Statute—that he was not 
competent as one of the persons who 
under that Statute had the privilege of 
substituting an Affirmation for an Oath. 





Now, my Lords, the next step was that 
the Member for Northampton, finding 
that he was precluded from affirming, 
made an endeavour to take the Oath. 
That being objected to, a second Com- 
mittee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to consider whether Mr. Brad- 
laugh was entitled, after the Declaration 
he had made at the Table of the House, 
to swear as an ordinary Member. That 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“Your Committee are of opinion that under 
the circumstances (that, of course, refers to the 
Declaration which had been made by Mr. Brad- 
laugh), the taking of an Oath by Mr. Bradlaugh 
would not be the taking of an Oath within 
the meaning of the Statute, and, therefore, the 
House can, and in the opinion of the Committee 
ought, to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from going 
through this form.” 


But they recommended that, in order 
to test the legal question, the Member 
for Northampton should be allowed to 
affirm, subject to the penalty which any- 
one might sue for in a Court of Justice. 
The House did not at first adopt the 
recommendation of the Committee. On 
the contrary, they came to the resolution 
on the 28rd of June that they would 
not allow the Member for Northampton 
either to swear orto affirm. But on the 
Ist of July, 1880, I believe under the 
influence of the Government, the House 
of Commons came to a contrary Resolu- 
tion. That Resolution was as follows :— 

** That every person returned as a Member of 
this House, who may claim to be a person for 
the time being by Law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath, shall henceforth be permitted, 
without question, to make and subscribe a 
solemn Affirmation subject to any liability by 
Statute ;” 


and this Resolution was not only passed 
by the House of Commons, but it was 
subsequently passed and made a Stand- 
ing Order of the House. Your Lord- 
ships will thus see that, so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, the 
law of the House of Commons is that in 
future any Member may come to the 
Table and ask to be allowed to affirm 
without any question being put to him, 
either by the Clerk or by the Speaker, 
subject to any penalty by Statute. Ido 
not think now what may be the final 
effect of this Resolution ; but it appears 
to me it is a Resolution in virtue of 
which the House of Commons has abso- 
lutely disclaimed, as a House, the duty 
of maintaining the present law, which 
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cefuses Mr. Bradlaugh, and such as 
Mr. Bradlaugh, the right to affirm. In 
virtue of that Resolution, Mr. Brad- 
laugh came forward to take the Affir- 
mation. He was allowed to take the 
Affirmation without question, and in 
virtue of that he sat and voted for 
five months in the House of Commons. 
The legal question was then raised by a 
private person. It was brought before 
a regular tribunal in the form of a suit. 
The next step was the decision of the 
Court—namely, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Mr. Justice Mathew, who de- 
livered the decision, held that the Evi- 
dence Amendment Act applied only to 
the class of persons who were allowed 
to make an Affirmation instead of an 
Oath, and that the Parliamentary Oath 
was not within the purview of that Act. 
The question was brought before the 
Court of Appeal, which confirmed the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
The decision of the Court of Appeal was 
delivered by three eminent Judges who 
presided over it. Your Lordships have 
now the honour of having as a Member 
of your House the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Bramwell), who first de- 
livered judgment, and whom I believe I 
have the honour of addressing to-night. 
The noble and learned Lord said he 
thought it was perfectly plain that the 
defendant was not entitled to affirm, or 
to declare, by virtue of the Act, for the 
further amendment of the Law of Evi- 
dence. The same decision was given by 
Lords Justices Baggallay and Lush. 
Though the decision of these two Courts 
was quite unanimous, an opposite opi- 
nion was maintained in the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which in- 
cluded both the Law Officers of the 
Crown, two eminent Queen’s Counsel, 
and, I believe, another eminent lawyer. 
In the Courts of Law, the Judges had 
not the least doubt about the question. 
We are entering upon a period of poli- 
tical agitation and speculation, in which 
these rights and obligations of men are 
subjected to the closest scrutiny from 
many different points of view; and I 
confess I am not a little alarmed by the 
arguments which have been addressed 
by many eminent lawyers in regard to 
some of these matters. I gather from 
the fact that these eminent lawyers have 
ea their opinion upon this question, 

iffering so materially from those of the 
Judges, that we cannot safely trust this 


Lhe Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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question to the decision of any body or 
any legal authority, except the trained 
and responsible interpreters of the law. 
I must say I envy the position of the 
noble and learned Lords who, on that 
Bench, have sometimes to deal: with 
arguments which have been clearly 
governed by circumstances of political 
convenience or popular feeling. I now 
ask your Lordships to look to the effect 
of the decision which I have brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
It is now settled that under the existin 

law no person can come to the Table of 
either House of Parliament and claim 
the right to substitute an Affirmation 
for an Oath, because there are certain 
Atheists to whom the privilege has been 
given of making an Affirmation instead 
of taking an Oath in Courts of Justice. 
The contest now entirely turns on the 
question whether these Atheists can or 
cannot be allowed to swear? It is per- 
fectly true that the Committee of the 
House of Commons decided that an 
Atheist, who had declared himself so at 
the Table of the House, was not en- 
titled to swear. But, remember, that 
the decision had reference solely to the 
fact that he had made that declaration 
in that Parliament, and at the Table 
of the House, confessing that he had 
claimed the right to affirm as an Atheist 
in a Court of Justice. Remember that 
the Committee distinctly disavowed any 
right on the part of the House to cross- 
question any man in regard to his re- 
ligious belief. This is a most important 
matter, and I beg the attention of the 
House to it. The Committee, when they 
found a verdict against Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
right to swear, said that their decision 
did not imply that the House of Com- 
mons possessed any power to interrogate 
any Member desiring to take the Oath 
of Allegiance upon any subject con- 
nected with his religious belief, or upon 
the question whether the Oath would 
bind his conscience. The decision of the 
House of Commons, refusing Mr. Brad- 
laugh the right to swear, was founded, 
and founded alone, upon the fact that 
he had been misinformed as to the legal 
effect of the Evidence Amendment Act, 
and, under the influence of that mistake, 
he had unadvisedly confessed that he 
was an Atheist, and that the Oath was 
not binding upon him. The result is, 
that for the future—and I beg your 
Lordships to look to this—there will be 
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no impediment whatever in the way of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, or any other Atheist, to 
take the Oath at the Table of the House. 
The House of Commons has repudiated 
any right to interrogate any man as to 
his religious belief; and I am sure your 
Lordships will feel and see, if you choose 
to pursue the question, that it would be 
impossible to admit that right, because 
no man knows where it would stop, or 
how far such an interrogation might go. 
We have, therefore, this fact clearly 
before us—that the exclusion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, in respect to taking the 
Oath, is a purely accidental exclusion. 
There is some doubt as to whether it 
applies even in his case, after he has 
been re-elected, because he returns a 
new man; and it is possible that, in the 
interval of time, he may become con- 
vinced of the reality of God, and might 
be willing to take the Oath under the 
belief in a God ; but the House of Com- 
mons has ruled against that view of the 
question. There is no doubt whatever 
of this—that in a new Parliament, or a 
new constituency, where an Atheist may 
be elected, he would have nothing more 
to do than to take warning of the acci- 
dents and the calamity in which Mr. 
Bradlaugh fell, in making an illegal 
claim, and then he would be perfectly 
free and open to become a Member of 
the House of Commons. I will not stop 
to inquire whether those are right or 
wrong who have expressed such great 
blame on Mr. Bradlaugh for the course 
which he has chosen to take in offering 
to take an Oath in the sanctity of which 
he did not believe. It would be a waste 
of the time of this House. I know of 
no standard by which to judge of the 
immorality of a man who has persuaded 
himself to say in his heart that ‘‘ there 
is no God.”’ I do not deny that he may 
have a standard of his own. He may 
have that standard founded on the utili- 
tarian theory of morals, which, as a 
matter of speculation, at any rate, has 
recommended itself to many powerful 
minds. He may have a standard derived 
from those traditional feelings of virtue 
and of honour which I believe come to 
us mainly from the Christian faith, and 
which may dwell in many minds after 
that faith has been abandoned, just as 
the light at this time of the year lingers 
after the sun has set. But these are 
questions into which it is no use to 
enter. But this I am bound to say in 





reference to the conduct of such a man 
—that if he proclaims beforehand and 
out of the House, although not in it, 
that he takes the Oath as a mere form, 
he does something at least to set him- 
self right with the honour and con- 
science of mankind. There are others, 
whom I confess I am surprised at, 
who say they are indifferent to the 
fact that Mr. Bradlaugh was willing 
to take the Oath, although not believing 
in the existence of a God. I believe in 
the language which has been held on 
this subject by a man who, I believe, as 
much as any other, represents, I am 
happy to say, the feelings and con- 
sciences of the working classes of this 
country, many of whom stray loose from 
Christianity. I do not know whether 
your Lordships noticed some weeks ago 
a letter from Mr. Holyoake in one of our 
weekly journals, in which he speaks of 
the indifference with which many public 
men seem to regard the fact that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was willing to come to the 
Table of the House of Commons and 
take this Oath, although he believed 
that the words ‘‘So help me God” were 
an empty form. Mr. Holyoake says 
Petitions are sent from many towns— 
I wonder whether any Petitions pre- 
sented against my Bill come from the 
same towns which have presented Peti- 
tions to which Mr. Holyoake refers. 
Petitions are sent from many towns 
praying that a Member may take the 
Oath who does not believe in its terms ; 
and a Nonconformist minister—I omit 
his name, because I do not wish to in- 
troduce personalities in this discussion— 
has entreated the House of Commons to 
assent to it, and several other ministers 
have taken part in demanding that this 
shall be done. Now, what does Mr. 
Holyoake say ?— 

‘The Jesuits have never openly maintained 
a doctrine more intrinsically immoral than this. 
The one principle by which Christianity has 
commanded the respect even of dissentients has 
been its profession that truth is higher than any 
consequence.” 


And he went on to say— 


“The legal doctrine of Parliament is, that 
every Member has aright to take the Oath who 
is willing to take it; but that right assumes 
at the same time that he who takes it believes 
in its terms.” 


I entirely agree with Mr. Holyoake, and 
I point to the fact which he points to— 
that Nonconformist congregations with- 
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out number, and towns in considerable 
number, have sent Petitions to Parlia- 
ment asking that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be allowed to take the Oath, without 
uttering or feeling any compunction 
whatever as to the scandalous immo- 
rality of the transaction. Let us look 
at the demoralizing effect of the present 
state of the law. Let me go from Mr. 
Holyoake to a much more distinguished 
man—so distinguished a man, I think I 
may say so great a man, as Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. I am not one of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s disciples. I dissent trom 
many of his views, and I think there is 
much mischief in many of his writings ; 
but no man can have studied those 
writings, no man can have known him 
personally, as I had the honour to do, 
without feeling that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill was a very high-minded man, and 
a very pure-minded man, and what you 
find him saying is a significant indica- 
tion of what an honourable man will be 
brought to think and say in respect to 
taking the Oath under certain circum- 
stances. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in an- 
swer to a question which was put to him 
by Mr. Holyoake, says distinctly— 

“You may justly take to yourself (addressing 
Mr. Holyoake) a good share of the credit of 
having brought about things up to the point at 
which the Evidence Amendment Act was 
passed. With regard to taking the Oath, I 
coneeive that when a man has made that a 
condition of the performance of a public duty, 
he may take it without dishonour, although he 
is a person who avowedly feels no binding force 
in the religious part of the formality.” 


I confess I was shocked by the views 
and opinions of Mr. John Stuart Mill. I 
agree with Mr. Holyoake that it has an 
immoral effect, and that it has a de- 
moralizing effect upon the public mind. 
Now, this is the position of affairs be- 
fore us. Whatever be the fate of Mr. 
Bradlaugh in this particular Parliament 
or in this particular Session—whatever 
may be the decision of the legal tribu- 
nals with regard to this, the fact is quite 
certain that, in a new Parliament, and 
in other new constituencies where any 
Atheist may be elected, he may come to 
the Table of the House of Commons and 
take the Oath without a single question 
being put to him; and the House, hav- 
ing repudiated the right of asking ques- 
tions with regard to occurrences outside 
the walls of St. Stephen’s, even Mr. 
Bradlaugh may in future Parliaments 
come to the House immediately after 


The Duke of Argyll 
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speaking in opposition to our holy reli- 
gion, and claim to take the Oath, and no 
one would have a right to ask him a 
question about his belief. It is no 
wonder that my noble Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees (the Earl of Redes- 
dale) was scandalized at the present 
state of the law and the prospect which 
was before us. My Lords, let me direct 
the attention of the House to this fact— 
that the Bill which was introduced by 
my noble Friend was a public confession 
that the present Oath could not prevent 
an infidel taking his seat in Parliament. 
The very title of that Bill was—“ An 
Act to make Provision to exclude Athe- 
ists from taking part in the Legislation 
of this Country.” If the present law 
excluded Atheists, there was no need of 
my noble Friend’s Bill. It was quite 
certain that the present law could not 
exclude Atheists; and here let me ob- 
serve that, whilst this Oaths Bill will 
certainly not exclude Atheists, it is just 
possible it may exclude someone. If 
that fact be kept in view, only two 
courses appear to be open to us. It is 
perfectly certain we cannot stay where 
we are; it would be revolting to the 
public conscience, and lead to conse- 
quences still more revolting. There are, 
therefore, but two courses open. The 
one is to follow the course recommended 
by my noble Friend, and to invent a 
new religious test to be added to the 
present Oath; the other is to give up 
the pretence that Parliamentary Oaths 
can be made actually effective to pre- 
vent Atheists entering Parliament. 
The Bill of my noble Friend was really 
one to convert the Parliamentary Oath 
into a religious test. The very minimum 
effect of such a proposal would be to 
provide a preliminary declaration of the 
belief in the existence of an Almighty 
God. The first objection which recom- 
mends itself to my mind is this—that the 
mere declaration of a belief in a God is 
of no value in itself whatever. I hope 
no Member of this House will suppose 
I intend to say that the belief in the 
existence of God is not of the greatest 
use as the foundation stone of religious 
belief; but what I say is this—that the 
bare declaration of a belief in the exist- 
ence of a Divine Being, and without re- 
ference to His attributes and His power, 
is of no value whatever. In saying this, 
I need not remind your Lordships that 
I do not use language which is incon- 
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sistent with the most solemn declarations 
of the Divine law. The Creeds and 
Confessions of the Christian Churches 
do all universally proceed to add to 
their faith in a God certain doctrines 
with regard to His attributes and cha- 
racter. We are told in the Divine Word 
that we must not only ‘‘ believe that He 
is, but that He is the Rewarder of all 
they that diligently seek Him.” I may 
remind the House that we now know 
that no less distinguished a man than 
Mr. John Stuart Mill was inclined to be- 
lieve in the existence of a Divine Being, 
but distinctly held the view that He 
was not omnipotent; and yet Mr. John 
Stuart Mill took the Oath without the 
smallest reluctance, and sat for several 
Sessions in the House of Commons. In 
my opinion, this is not a fit medium for 
a religious test. The Oath taken in the 
Northern part of this country, in Scot- 
land, is much more solemn in its form 
than the English Oath, respecting which 
we are discussing the present proposal. 
Nothing can be more solemn than the 
Scottish Oath, or approach more nearly 
to a declaration of religious belief. No 
one who has seen the Oath administered 
in a Scottish Court of Justice can ever 
forget the solemnity and impressiveness 
of the scene. The Judge says to the 
witness— 

“Hold up your hand and repeat after me 
these words—‘ I swear to Almighty God, as I 
shall answer to him at the Great Day of Judg- 


ment, that I shall speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.’” 


That is something more near a decla- 
ration of religious belief than the mere 
words ‘‘I swear,” and “So help me 
God” at the end. The alternative of 
making the Oath a real religious test 
was objected to in the debate by two 
distinguished Members of this House— 
one was my noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury), who of all men is 
entitled to speak for the working classes 
of this country ; the other was my right 
rev. Friend—if he would allow me to 
call him so—who presides over the Dio- 
cese of London. My noble Friend (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) objected to the 
proposal on the ground that the work- 
ing classes were, of all things, jealous 
about what concerned matters of faith. 
I believe the time will never come when 
the services of my noble Friend to the 
working classes of this country will be 
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from those principles which will naturally 
follow in their minds from the autho- 
rity of his life, and the belief which it 
inspires. But what I think my noble 
Friend meant was that the working 
classes are especially jealous of the ap- 
plication of Parliamentary law to matters 
of religious belief. That is an argument 
which strikes at all attempts to convert 
the Parliamentary Oath into a religious 
test. The right rev. Prelate has a higher 
and still deeper objection; it is—and 
never did I hear a wiser speech from a 
Prelate of the Christian Church—that 
there are many men who may be specu- 
lative Atheists, because they have a diffi- 
culty in believing in the personality of 
the Divine Being, and who would object 
to a question being put to them as to 
belief in a personal God. And the 
right rev. Prelate gave it as his solemn 
advice to the House not to ask those 
people to commit themselves to this ques- 
tion of doctrine, whether they believed 
in a God or not; but to leave it to 
their own consciences. The suggestion 
occurred to my mind, while the right 
rev. Prelate was speaking, that I never 
feel quite sure that there is such a thing 
in the world as a real, pure Atheist. I 
always suspect that there is in all the 
phases of mind of all men some fear, at 
least, of the awful presence in which we 
stand; and I am often confirmed in this 
belief when I see the violent passion 
with which the negative position is some- 
times taken up. Why should there be 
that passion? Why should there be that 
heavy sea on that little bit of water? 
Why is it? Because there is in the 
minds of most men a kind of real fear, 
a real feeling that there is a Divine 
Being who rules over all. On all these 
grounds, I say we neither can nor ought 
to convert the Parliamentary Oath into 
a real test of religious belief. I say that 
we are driven to the other alternative, 
and that is—to give up altogether the 
idea of converting the Parliamentary 
Oath into a religious test. And so evi- 
dent was that feeling in the House when 
my noble Friend brought forward his 
Bill, that there was but the scantiest 
attendance of Peers, while the Spiritual 
Estate was represented by a single 
Bishop. That was not because they were 
indifferent ; but because they knew that 
the condition of things made it impossible 


for such a Bill to pass. What, then, is 
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may be said, a declaration of belief in a 
Divine Being, which you ask from every 
man. It appears to me that every ob- 
jection urged against the new declara- 
tion proposed by my noble Friend’s Bill 
told against the present Oath, if you 
put upon it the condition to which I 

ave referred. I say, then, the only 
alternative is to ask men to give what- 
ever promise you like under whatever 
form is most binding upon their con- 
science. That is all the power you have, 
and I think it is all the power you have 
a right to ask. The Bill simply extends 
to all persons who object to take an 
Oath that declaration which is now al- 
lowed to certain religious sects. There 
is a curious anomaly in the present state 
of the law in regard to these sects. Not 
only are Quakers, Moravians, Separatists, 
and others specially allowed to make an 
Affirmation, but also individuals who 
have been members of those bodies. But 
if a man has been ejected from these 
bodies for grossly immoral conduct, or 
has abandoned their particular form of 
religion, he, under existing law, would 
be a privileged man, and would be 
allowed to make an Affirmation which 
honest objectors to an Oath, not a mem- 
ber of these bodies, would not be allowed 
todo. This Bill meets both classes of 
objections; it simply provides that all 
persons may make an Affirmation to 
whom the Oath is objectionable upon 
any ground whatever. It would include 
all those now excluded. It would in- 
clude Atheists without the necessity of 
making them go through the form of 
taking the Oath, and would simply 
exact the promise required by Parlia- 
ment in the form of a solemn Affirma- 
tion, which is binding upon the con- 
science of the man who takes it. There 
is one objection which I have heard 
stated to the Bill since I gave Notice 
of it, to which I am bound to make 
some reference. It is a very plausible 
objection, and one which, if well founded, 
would be a great objection to my own 
mind. I think very likely it may tell in 
the minds of some noble Lords opposite, 
as well as noble Lords who sit on this 
side of the House—I have heard it stated 
in private by a noble Ear! sitting on this 
side of the House—that at the present 
moment it appears as if this House were 
inclined to decide in favour of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the Member for Northampton, 
against the majority of the House of 
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Commons who wish to keep him out. T 
should say that is an objection which, if 
it were true, is not fatal, because this 
House has a perfect right to take its 
own opinion. The other House may 
express its own opinion and reject the 
Bill. This House is perfectly entitled 
to have its own opinion, and if it comes 
to the conclusion that the present state 
of the law is demoralizing to the public 
mind, the House has a right to express 
its opinion. But Iam bound to say that 
if it appeared at the present moment to 
be so, I should think it a very serious 
objection to the Bill. But your Lord- 
ships will see it is an entire misappre- 
hension of the fact. The House of 
Commons had had three contentions 
with the Member for Northampton, and, 
in my humble opinion, the majority of 
the House of Commons has been abso- 
lutely right in every one of them. The 
first contention was that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
under the existing laws, had no right to 
affirm. That contention of the majority 
of the House of Commons has been 
sanctioned by the highest legal Court of 
Appeal in this country. The majority 
of the House of Commons have a right 
to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh, under the 
existing law, from coming forward to 
the Table to affirm. The next conten- 
tion was that after the declaration he 
had made at the Table, the House had 
a right to say that the taking of the 
Oath by him would be invalid ; that his 
oath was no oath, ard that it was not 
binding on his conscience. That is not 
a question which can be submitted to 
Courts of Law. It is a question which 
the House of Commons, judging of its 
own honour, has a right to decide. Al- 
though my opinion is of no importance 
in the matter, yet I bring forward my 
Bill entirely concurring in the opinion 
of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons that, under the circumstances of 
the case, they were right in preventing 
Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the Oath. 
Then the next contention was in respect 
of discipline. Mr. Bradlaugh was ejected 
from the House of Commons for conduct 
strictly contumacious. That action had 
no reference whatever either to the 
question of affirming or swearing; but 
simply with reference to the conduct of 
Mr. Bradlaugh at the Table of the 
House of Commons. Nothing in this 
Bill can interfere, or ought to interfere, 
with the discipline of the House of Com- 
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mons in respect of its own Members; 
and I should like to add this, that, of 
course, we have no right to anticipate 
what may or may not take place in the 
other House in the future. On the 10th 
of March Mr. Bradlaugh circulated by 
post—it came to me by post, and I sup- 
pose it came to other noble Lords—a 
most violent and scurrilous attack upon 
the House of Commons in consequence 
of the vote of the 6th of March. I will 
not take up the time of the House by 
reading any part of that address. It 
was called ‘‘ An Address to the Majority 
of the House of Commons,’’ and, as far 
as I can judge, it is full of matter in- 
sulting to the House of Commons; and 
if the House should be of that opinion, 
there is nothing whatever in this Bill, 
or in any Bill which we would pass, 
which would prevent the House of 
Commons from continuing the exclusion 
of this particular Member on the ground 
of discipline. I will only add, in con- 
clusion, that I have understood from the 
outset the attitude of mind that finds 
expression in the Amendment of my 
noble Friend opposite, and I hope that 
my noble Friend will not decline to 
consider the Bill from my point of view. 
I believe I have proved that the present 
state of the law does not exclude Atheists 
from Parliament. I have proved, se- 
condly, that it is an inducement and 
inseparable temptation to Atheists to 
desecrate the Oath at the Table of the 
House of Commons. I have proved, 
therefore, that the present state of the 
law is most injurious to public morals, 
and I think I have done something to 
show that it has affected injuriously 
Parliament itself. I submit, then, that 
there is no other alternative before us 
than to abandon the religious test alto- 
gether. Now, what is the Amendment 
of my noble Friend? He does not meet 
my Bill in the face. He does not say it 
is expedient to maintain the present 
Oath because it excludes Atheists from 
Parliament. It is entirely with refer- 
ence to temporary circumstances that my 
noble Friend asks the House to retreat 
from the adoption of this Bill. Now, 
my Lords, with these tremendous evils 
before us, and these greater evils which 
may be to come, it appears to me that 
this is simply flying from the inevitable 
conclusion. It is saying, ‘‘ A little more 
sleep, a little more slumber, a little more 
folding of the hands in sleep.” Fora 
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few months, possibly for a few years, 
you may have an interval during which 
Atheists without a word of question will 
take the most solemn Oath at the Table 
of either House of Parliament, and the 
New Testament will be kissed by other 
Bradlaughs. Is that a condition of 
things which this House is contented to 
allow to continue to exist for an hour 
longer? I am not. It is to prevent 
that state of things—the possibility of 
sacrilege of our holiest religion from 
being transacted at the Table of either 
House of Parliament—that I now move 
the second reading of this Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Duke of Argyll.) 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That nothing has arisen in the proceedings 
of this House which makes it expedient at this 
time to propose a change in the existing Parlia- 
mentary Oath.” 

He admitted that there were many and 
great recommendations in favour of the 
course which his noble Friend asked the 
House to take. He had the recommen- 
dation of his own great oratory, of which 
he was an admired master in the House ; 
he could point to the present state of the 
law, to its most unsatisfactory condition 
and to its anomalies, and could describe 
the abominable profanation that had 
recently occurred; and last, but by no 
means least, he could produce a very 
short Bill—an achievement which in 
these days had no small merit in the 
eyes of Parliament. He could make 
his noble Friend a present of many of 
the arguments he had used, and would 
go so far as to admit that the existing 
Oath did not give an effectual security 
against the admission of Atheists to Par- 
liament. He would concede at once the 
justice of all his noble Friend had said 
as to the profanity that had been per- 
petrated in the other House, and as to 
the way in which religion had been 
trampled under foot; and he would 
admit that currency had been given to 
destestable opinions out-of-doors. Those 
of his noble Friend’s premisses he ad- 
mitted willingly, but he could not accept 
the conclusion that had been drawn from 
them. Granted that the present state of 
things was bad ; granted that the future 
prospect was bad also; the admission 
constituted no reason for wholly doing 
away with that which, after all, gave a 
certain security for morals and religion, 
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His arguments were substantially three 
—first of all, he did not think that the 
measure in itself was one that could be 
accepted ; secondly, even if it were, this 
was not the place to consider it; and, 
thirdly, this was not the time when such 
a Bill ought to be adopted. He dis- 
carded altogether the supposed objec- 
tion that their Lordships, by accepting 
this Bill, would disagree with a majority 
of the House of Commons. There was 
a very serious objection to the Bill in the 
fact that it was an optional Bill, and that 
it would place a believer under the obli- 
gation to take the Oath, while it would 
exempt the Atheist from any such obliga- 
tion. If there were to be legislation at 
all, it ought to be uniform ; it certainly 
ought not to be optional, giving the 
privilege to those to whom it was least 
desirable to give it. This was not the 

lace in which such a measure ought to 
be passed, because the difficulty had 
arisen in the House of Commons. For 
a long time past there had been a wise 
comity between the two Houses, which 
had hindered one from interfering in the 
transactions and affairs of the other, and 
he would be slow to disturb such a rela- 
tion. His noble Friend might say, as 
his speech implied, that it was for the 
advantage of the House of Commons 
that this House should step in and extri- 
cate them from that difficulty. He was 
not sure that that might not be regarded 
as a dangerous interference. On one 
occasion this year, at the instance of the 
Prime Minister, a Vote of Censure was 
— upon this House because they 

ad interfered with certain matters; and 
he thought it was wise in a case like 
this that they should not stir up division. 
But even if this were the right measure 
and the right place, he should strongly 
demur to its being the right time. His 
noble Friend was far too experienced a 
politician, much too great a master of 
oratory, not to know that he would have 
served his case very much better had he 
been able to dissociate it from the case 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. He believed his 
noble Friend would have had the opinion 
of the House upon the abstract merits 
alone; but do what he would, he could 
not dissociate this Bill in the mind of the 
House from the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
If they passed this Bill, they passed a 
Relief Bill for Mr. Bradlaugh, and who 
was he to whom Parliament was invited 
to grant this relief? Was it the case of 
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one with a tender conscience, scruples, 
conscientious doubts? It was one who 
had avowed himself an Atheist, and 
then expressed his readiness to take the 
Oath, though he knew that it could have 
no binding effect on his conscience. It 
was one who had not confined himself 
to this, but who, far and wide through 
the country, had shocked the whole . 
moral sense of the community, had 
shocked the public decency, and had 
offended all those who, in the simplicity 
of their hearts and in the quiet of their 
homes, desired to worship the God of 
their fathers, as previous generations 
had done. With this Bill indissolubly 
connected with such a man they had a 
right to ask whether it was a case in 
which the House ought to interpose, 
The Bill touched the whole foundations 
of civil government. There was a time 
when this country was of one single re- 
ligion ; that time had passed away, and 
they had widened the area to the cases 
of Nonconformists, Catholics, and Jews; 
but they had preserved the common 
ground that all recognized one Father, 
the sanction of whose name they were 
willing to invoke in public acts. For 
his own part, he believed that when 
once a country became godless, its legis- 
lation could not be wise; and whenoncethe 
fear of God ceased to be, the fear of man 
would not be of very long existence. 
Hitherto, in every public act, they had 
not been ashamed to appeal to the name 
and the sanction of God. Even in the 
case of the wisest heathens in old times, 
they were not willing to depart so far 
from the Almighty Maker; and the 
greatest orator of Rome was contented 
to say, in a well-known passage, that it 
was not by the numbers or physical 
strength of the Roman people that the 
Empire of the world was achieved, but 
by the belief in the moral government 
of God. So he held that, whenever this 
nation should throw aside the God-fear- 
ing, God-recognizing character which 
it had hitherto held, from that time 
he could augur but evil for the future. 
He did not see that he could answer 
his purpose by following his noble Friend 
into the history of Parliamentary Oaths, 
or into the case in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The latter was a most painful 
history, and, perhaps, not the least pain- 
ful thing had been the conduct of the 
Prime Minister on this question. He 
did not wish to mix up Parliamentary 
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considerations in a question of this kind ; 
but he would say this—that if there was 
any one thing that had grieved and dis- 
appointed those who knew the Prime 
Minister, and who admired his great 
abilities in happier and better times, the 
conduct which he could reconcile to his 
conscience and adopt on this occasion had 
gone far to change that opinion. He 
did not think he need follow his noble 
Friend through the history of previous 
debates in this House, except to say this— 
that just as the House was unwilling then 
to tighten the Parliamentary Oath, so he 
believed on this occasion it would be 
found unwilling to relax it. As to the 
form of the Motion which he had adopted, 
he might be asked why he had preferred 
this indirect form to a direct negative ? 
His first reason was the respect which he 
thought was due to the character and 
position of his noble Friend; and, se- 
condly, he was quite willing to admit 
that if this question were not raised in- 
cidentally by the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
he, for one, should be quite willing to 
argue the question of declaration in lieu 
of oaths on purely abstract grounds. He 
was ready to admit that the Parliamen- 
tary Oath was not the best test of re- 
ligious faith. It was of necessity a very 
bad test. The Parliamentary Oath differed 
from that taken in the Law Courts, be- 
cause in them a penalty was attached to 
perjury. There were two questions which 
were indirectly raised by his noble 
Friend’s statement. He had alluded to 
the case of the Quakers. In his opinion, 
that differed toto cwlo from the case of 
the Atheist. The Quaker declined to 
take the Oath on account of his excessive 
reverence for the Word of God. The 
Atheist, on the other hand, declined to 
take it because he treated it asa mockery. 
Then his noble Friend said they were 
already powerless to keep out Atheists 
from Parliament. His answer was that 
if the Atheist was dishonest—if his con- 
science was not sufficient to deter him 


from the sin he committed of taking an | 


Oath in which he did not believe—then 
he admitted that the Oath did not afford 
any security ; it must be left to the Great 
Searcher of hearts to decide upon the 
extent of his sin. But to say that be- 
cause the Oath had been abused there- 
fore it must be abolished was a perver- 
sion of all knowledge. His noble Friend 
had, as he had already said, introduced 
this Bill from the best motives; but ie 
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would observe that only a short time | Would not this be a fair compendium of 
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ago the National Assembly of France 
had passed a Resolution abolishing the 
Oath. The Oath had been swept away, 
and with it all the external forms and 
symbols of religion had disappeared from 
the French Law Courts. On that occa- 
sion arguments were used and a spirit 
was shown which recalled to mind the 
days of the Revolution and the spirit 
that led to the enthronement of the 
Goddess of Reason. It might be said 
that this was part of the great wave of 
free thought which was sweeping over 
the countries of Europe; but this was 
an instance not of free thought, not of 
irreligion, but of the anti-religious spirit 
which had gone so far as to poison the 
political, religious, and social life of the 
people. He did not himself believe that 
this spirit would permanently prevail ; 
but that the wisdom and truth of God 
would, in the long run, be found to do 
so. He believed that it was only the fool 
who said in his heart ‘‘ there is no God.” 
There were only two methods by which 
men could meet this spirit; one was by 
concession and the other by resistance. 
His noble Friend proposed to cut away 
all those formulas and all those limits 
which he would term political weakness, 
but which had arisen and grown up 
partly from a religious spirit and partly 
from principle. He did not think that 
was the time or the place for volunteering 
a measure of relief for one who had 
avowed himself an Atheist, and desired 
the destruction of the religion of this 
country, and of all associations that were 
nearest and dearest to them. For these 
reasons, though his respect for his noble 
Friend prevented him from moving an 
entire negative, he, for one, would be 
no party to the second reading of this 
Bill. Thenoble Earl concluded by moving 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out from (“That’’) to the end of the 
motion for the purpose of inserting the follow- 
ing words (‘‘nothing has arisen in the proceed- 
ings of this House which makes it expedient at 
this time to propose a change in the existing 
Parliamentary Oath.”)—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Tae ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he had been endeavouring to free 
himself from the influence ofthe eloquence 
of the noble Duke, and to ask himself 
what was the logical argument upon 
which the noble Duke wished the House 
to give a second reading to this Bill. 
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his argument—that because one man, 
who had been elected by a constituency 
to sit in the House of Commons with the 
universal reprobation of the better classes 
of society in the highest sense of the 
term, including the lower as well as the 
higher strata of society, had refused to 
take the ordinary Oath, whereby he in- 
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|arrangements for having the office of 
legislator in this country filled in the 
particular way which the noble Duke 
had pointed out. It was perfectly true 
that it was undesirable to have more 
_Oaths than were necessary. A Chris- 
‘tian, a gentleman, an honest man was 
}as much bound by his promise as by 


voked the name of God, and had been {his oath. What was the nature of the 
refused admission several times to the | Parliamentary Oath? It was that the 
House of Commons—therefore this Bill | person taking it would be faithful and 
should be passed to relieve him, although | bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
he had appealed to the highest Courts | Queen Victoria. No one would say that 
in 'the Realm, and they had decided | there ought to be no promise made by 
that he was wrong? The noble Duke | those who were intrusted with the legis- 
had spoken of this person in terms which | lation of this great country ; and, if they 
showed that had he been one of the) were to be bound by a promise, he did 
electors of Northampton he would not|not see that it made much difference 
have been one of his supporters, and he | whether or no they were bound by Oath. 
had argued that the doors of the House| He was not unwilling that, on any 
of Commons should be opened, and_| fitting occasion, the Oath should not be 
the Constitution be altered, to allow | insisted upon if a promise would do 
this individual to be admitted. He equally well; but then came the ques- 
could not separate the case of this per- | tion, were they to hold the doctrine that 
son from the general principles which | every man elected bya constituency was 
the noble Duke had enunciated. They| entitled to take his seat in the Legis- 





were told if was wrong to make the 
taking of an Oath a religious test. Well, 
it was not the most convenient way, cer- 
tainly, of having a religious test; but 
we here in England were a practical 
people. He was old enough to remember 
the discussion which took place on the 
subject of the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament ; and he had never heard that, 
supposing it were right that Jews should 
be excluded, it was a thing altogether 
inconsistent and improper in itself that 
the mode of excluding them should be 
the very Oath in connection with which 
Mr. Bradlaugh was now excluded. The 
general principle condemnatory of all 
Oaths was not then brought forward, 
and he did not see that the present case 
necessitated the adoption of that line of 
argument. It was quite an open ques- 


tion whether it was a good thing to keep | 
That had nothing to | 


our Oaths at all. 
do, or very little to do, with the parti- 
cular case before them at the present 
moment. They were told they had better 


make an arrangement in this particular | 


case, because a whole stream of persons 
similar in character to him who had 
been so aptly described by the noble 
Duke were likely to be returned by the 
constituencies. 
badly of the constituencies of England. 
He did not think so badly of the human 
race as to suppose that the constituencies 
were to be at once called upon to make 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


He did not think so’ 


lature without looking to any of those 
arrangements whereby, in past times, 
our forefathers thought it well to make 
an accurate distinction between those 
who were fit to be legislators and those 
who were not? At present there were 
certain restrictions as to the persons who 
were entitled to sit in the House of Com- 
‘mons. No woman, however strong- 
minded, was allowed to sit in the House; 
and no minor, however precocious, was 
permitted to take his seat. For what 
|reason he did not know, no clergyman 
|of the Established Church was eligible 
las a Member of the House. Why one 
| of the restrictions maintained should not 
affect the case of a man who had pub- 
| licly renounced all belief in what they 
held to be the very foundation of Chris- 
| tian morality and Christian philosophy, 
upon which all social life depended and 
which kept society together, he was at a 
loss to understand. If any mode should 
be devised whereby they could secure 
that such men would not use their in- 
fluence as legislators for the destruction 
of the very society for which they legis- 
lated, there might be no need for such 
a restriction; but so long as there was 
opportunity for the persons who lived 
by agitation against our social life, and 
against every sanction upon which our 
| political and social life depended, to use 
| the position in which they found them- 
selves to destroy the political and social 
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life which they were placed in office to 
maintain, he thought that it would be 
unwise to alter the law. He could con- 
ceive that there was an infinitude of 
questions of social philosophy that ought 
to be considered in dealing with this 
question ; but until each of those ques- 
tions presented itself for consideration 
he did not think that it would be well to 
tamper with our existing system, al- 
though there might be things in it which 
they would be glad to see altered. Be- 
fore he concluded, he wished to say that 
he had thought it his duty to speak 
upon this subject as the Head of the 
Church of England in that House. He 
held in his hand a paper showing that 
the sentiment of the clergy of the 
Church of England generally, as well as 
of the great majority of the ministers of 
religion throughout the country, was 
opposed to the present Bill. The paper 
was supported by the heads of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, by the heads of 
the Wesleyan Body, by a great number 
of the ministers of the Established and 
the other Churches in Scotland. He 
could not help thinking that the Dissent- 
ing Bodies were more agreed upon this 
subject than could have been expected 
from what they heard at the last General 
Election. He could not also help think- 
ing that there were many gentlemen be- 
longing to Dissenting Bodies who had 
been carried away by the feelings of the 
moment at the last General Election, 
but who now would act differently. 

Tue Eart ofr ABERDEEN: My 
Lords, I quite suppose that many noble 
Lords will be of opinion that, after the 
able speeches which have been delivered, 
it will be unnecessary that this debate 
should be prolonged before we come to 
adivision. Still, I cannot help hoping 
that I am not altogether singular, at 
least among the supporters of the Bill, 
in wishing to abstain from a silent vote, 
on account of the peculiar importance 
of the matter, and the vital doctrines 
which are indirectly associated with it. 
Tn a word, it is, perhaps, reasonable on 
this occasion to wish to be able to say 
Animam meam liberavi. For my own 
part, this desire is increased after listen- 
ing to some of the arguments of the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment. 
The noble Earl said, in the course of 
his speech, that it was impossible to 
dissociate this measure from Mr. Brad- 


laugh and the proceedings which have ' 
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recently taken place in the other House. 
Now, if the inference that the noble 
Earl intended to draw from that fact 
was that the supporters of this Bill are 
thereby indicating any support of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or desire that he might have 
been, or may in future be, admitted to 
the House of Commons, I entirely de- 
mur to that inference. The noble Duke 
pointed out that the House of Commons 
had ample opportunity for debarring 
that gentleman from the House of Com- 
mons quite apart from the question of 
the Oath, owing to a certain address 
which he published reflecting upon the 
conduct of the majority. My Lords, I 
venture to think that this measure, 
emanating from your Lordships’ House, 
if it be carried, will be a measure car- 
ried simply on grounds of public policy, 
and with sincere regard to the interests 
of morality and religion; for, however 
much we may regret the incidents which 
have taken place, and which have in- 
fluenced the noble Duke in bringing 
forward this measure, we cannot ignore 
them. They are matter of history. We 
may regret them, and wish to forget 
them; but we may be sure that others 
will not forget them, and that the strife 
which, unhappily, has raged around this 
question of the Oath will be renewed at 
another time. The noble Earl said that 
the noble Duke desired to abolish the 
religious element in the Oath. My 
Lords, I do not see anything of the 
kind in the measure. The measure pro- 
vides only for an exceptional state of 
matters, should such arise. The Oath 
would continue to be the ordinary, and, 
I hope, the universal, mode of proceed- 
ing. My Lords, I dare say it would 
have been very reasonable to argue—I 
dare say it was argued at the time of the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill—that in the event of that Bill being 
passed, the Constitution would cease to 
be Protestant; but, my Lords, it has 
been shown that the Protestant character 
of the Constitution has not been affected 
by it. My Lords, I think we must all 
admit that the time of religious tests 
has passed away. We admire the mo- 
tives that prompted them, and desire 
the maintenance of the doctrines which 
they were intended to protect; but why 
should we be reluctant to admit that 
this particular mode of protection is not 
adapted to the altered times and circum- 
stances in which we live? This House 
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is opened by prayer; but if it were pro- 

osed to make the attendance of every 
Member of the House compulsory, it 
would probably be opposed by those 
who would most regret the abolition of 
the present system of opening our pro- 
ceedings with prayer. My Lords, I can 
only conclude by expressing the deep 
regret which I feel in having to go into 
a different Lobby from the most rev. 
Primate. I can only say that when the 
Primate rose I was not aware on which 
side he was going to speak, so convinced 
was I in my own mind that the support 
of this Bill could in no way be associated 
with the idea of indifference to the main- 
tenance of those important religious 
doctrines that I hope will always be in- 
separably connected with the Constitu- 
tion of this country. 


On question that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the motion? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 62 ; 
Not-Contents 138: Majority 76. 
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Saint Germans, E. 
Sydney, E 


Gordon, V. (£. Aber- 
deen.) [ Teller.] 

Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 

Powerscourt, V. 

Sherbrooke, V. 


Aberdare, L. 
Belper, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork 
and Orrery.) 
Bramwell, L. 
Breadalbane, L. 
Breadalbane.) 
Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
De Mauley, L. 
Erskine, L. 
Fitzgerald, L. 
Hammond, L. 


(E. 


Ribblesdale, L. 
Rosebery, L. (E. Rose- 
bery.) 
Sandhurst, L. 
Saye and Sele, L. 
Sefton, L. (£. Sefton.) 
Somerton, L. (Z. Nor. 
manton.) 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
eld.) 
Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 
Sudeley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) ale 
Thurlow, L. 
Tweeddale, L. 
Tweeddale.) 
Tweedmouth, L. 
Vernon, L. 
Waveney, L. 
Wentworth, L. 
Wolverton, L. 
Wrottesley, L. 


(Mt. 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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NOT-CONTENTS. 


Canterbury, L. Archp. 


Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 

Leeds, D. 

Norfolk, D. 

Northumberland, D. 

Richmond, D. 

Rutland, D. 

Sutherland, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Ader- 
corn.) 

Exeter, M. 

Hertford, M. 

Salisbury, M. 

Winchester, M. 


Amherst, E. 

Annesley, E. 

Ashburnham, E. 

Bandon, E. 

Cairns, E. 

Carnarvon, E. 

Clonmell, E. 

Dartmouth, E. 

De La Warr, E. 

Denbigh, E. 

Devon, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Dundonald, E. 

Feversham, E. 

Harewood, E. 

Harrington, E. 

Lathom, E. [ Teller.] 

Leven and Melville, E. 

Lindsey, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Lytton, E. 

Macclesfield, E. 

Manvers, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Milltown, E. 

Onslow, E. 

Powis, E. 

Ravensworth, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Shaftesbury, E. 

Sondes, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Strathmore and King- 
horn, E. 

Vane, E. (M. London- 
derry.) 

Verulam, E. 

Waldegrave, E. 

Wilton, E. 


Bolingbroke and St. 
John, V. 

Bridport, V. 

Clancarty, V. (Z. Clan- 
carty.) 

Cranbrook, V. 

Gough, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Tedler.] 

Melville, V. 


Sidmouth, V. 
Templetown, V. 


Gloucester and Bristol, 


. Bp. 
Hereford, L. Bp. 
Llandaff, L. Bp. 
London, L. Bp. 
Peterborough, L. Bp. 
St. Albans, L. Bp. 


Amherst, L. ( V. Holmes. 
dale.) 


Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 

Balfour of Burleigh, L, 

Borthwick, L. 

Botreaux, L. (Z. Lou. 
doun.) 

Brabourne, L. 

Brancepeth, L. (VP. 
Boyne.) 

Brodrick, L. (V. Mid- 
leton.) 

Carysfort, L. (£. Carys- 
fort. 

Chelmsford, L. 

Clements, L. 
trim.) 

Clinton, L. 

Clonbrock, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Conyers, 

Cottesloe, L. 

Crewe, L. 

De Freyne, L. 

Delamere, L. 

Denman, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Digby, L. 

Dinevor, L. 

Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 

Dunsany, L. 

Ellenborough, L. 

Forester, L. 

Foxford, L. (E. Lime- 
rick.) 

Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 

Gormanston, L. (PV. 
Gormanston.) 

Haldon, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Hay, L. (EZ. Kinnoul.) 

Heytesbury, L. 

Howard de Walden, L. 

Hylton, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenlis, L. (M. Head- 
Sort.) 

Lamington, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Lovat, L. 

Lyveden, L, 

Manners, L. 

Moore, L. 
heda.) 

Norton, L. 

O'Neill, L. 

— and Browne, 


(E. Lei 


(M. Drog- 
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Oriel, L. (V. Masse- 
reene.) 


Ormathwaite, L. 
Ormonde, L. (MM. Or- 


Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(EB. Galloway.) 
Strathspey, L. (£. Sea- 
u 


field. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 


{Jury 4, 1882} 





monde.) 
Penrhyn, L. Templemore, L. 
Poltimore, L. Tollemache, L. 
Raglan, L. Trevor, L. 
Saltersford,L. (Z.Cour- Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
town.) Ford.) 
Saltoun, L. Ventry, L. 
Shute, L. (V. Barring- Wimborne, L. 
ton.) Windsor, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z. Zong- Winmarleigh, L. 
Wynford, L 


ford.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Resolved in the negative. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD UNI- 
VERSITY STATUTES).—QUESTION. 


Tue Earntor CAMPERDOWN asked 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) whether he would consent 
to postpone his Motion with regard to 
these Statutes, as no Papers relating to 
them had yet been laid before the 
House ? 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY re- 
gretted that the Papers had not been 
laid before the House; but he would be 
rather awkwardly placed if he assented 
to the suggestion of the noble Earl. He 
thought it would be better to adhere to 
the present arrangement. 


After a short conversation, 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would put off the Motion till Tues- 
day ifit were understood that no Govern- 
ment Bill would be passed before it on 
that day. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY made 
the promise, excepting only a Bill of 
great importance which might come up 
from the other House. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think he need have any appre- 
hension of that Bill standing in the way 
on Tuesday, and therefore consented to 
the postponement. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 


| punishment. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 4th July, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Puntrc Bitis — Resolution 
[July 3] reported—Bombay Civil Fund [Re- 
venues of India] *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Bombay Civil Fund * 
[225]. 


| First Reading—Lunacy Districts (Scotland) * 
224}. 


! 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Finchley, &c.) * 
[219]; Beer Adulteration [82] [House 
counted out}. 

Committee—Report—Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) [157-226] [ Twenty-fourth Night]; Allot- 
ments [90-227]. 

Considered as amended—Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [176]; Baths and Wash- 
houses Act Amendment ® [201]. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — THE KILROSS 
RIOTS—THOMAS RUSSELL. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, If it is a 
fact that Thomas Russell, one of the 
young men sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment on account of the Kilross 
riots, was placed a second time on the 
plank bed in the Kilkenny Prison, not- 
withstanding the pledge given by Mr. 
Attorney General, that none of those 
prisoners would be placed on the plank 
bed a second time for that offence ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
when a person is sentenced for separate 
offences to separate though consecutive 
terms of imprisonment, each imprison- 
ment is in law a distinct punishment, 
and the original Rules for prison dis- 
cipline are applied to each as a separate 
In order to obviate repe- 
tition of the plank bed in such cases, 
the Prisons Board in April framed a new 
Rule providing in effect that such con- 
secutive sentences should for prison dis- 
cipline be treated as one term of im- 
prisonment, so that the prisoner should 
be placed only once on the plank bed, 
and when my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, in my 
absence, answered the hon. Member’s 
Question to which he refers in this 
Question, it was, of course, assumed 
that the new Rule would be sanctioned 
and promulgated immediately. It was 
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subsequently sanctioned by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, but before it was 
promulgated by the Governor of Kil- 
ketny Prison, Thomas Russell had been 
dealt with under the original Rules. Of 
course, this will not occur again under 
the new Rule to which I have referred. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
MILITIA—MESS EXPENSES. 

Sr HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will apply to the Auxiliary Forces the 
principles of economy and the checks to 
extravagance which he has introduced 
into the Line ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; a con- 
fidential Circular about mess expenses 
in the Militia was issued last March, 
and I hope it will have the desired 
effect. If not, a General Order will be 
issued. Of course, when Militia batta- 
lions are embodied, they come under the 
provisions of the General Order of the 
23rd of June. I may say that a Mi- 
litia subaltern’s total contributions to 
regimental funds will not be allowed to 
exceed £10. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — AGRARIAN 
OFFENCES (STATISTICS). 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the number of cases in which persons 
have been committed for trial on account 
of the murders or more serious agrarian 
outrages reported in Ireland during the 
months of April, May, and June, 1882, 
or have been summarily punished for 
minor agrarian outrages; why, since 
lst May 1882, the powers of arrest and 
detention conferred upon the Irish Go- 
vernment by ‘‘ The Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act, 1881,” 
have only been exercised in the seven 
cases stated by him to the House, and 
not with reference to any of the other 
murders and serious crimes, for which 
no one has been made amenable to the 
ordinary law; and, in how many of the 
seven cases in question the warrants 
were signed by the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Ireland, or by himself? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : With regard to 
the first portion of this Question, the 
Inspector General of Constabulary in- 
forms me that to enable him to furnish 
the information asked for, ho must com- 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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municate with the County Inspectors 
throughout Ireland, and that it will take 
eight or ten days to collect the informa- 
tion. I have requested him to take im- 
mediate steps for doing so. With regard 
to the second portion of the Question, 
the Lord Lieutenant has not hesitated to 
use the Protection of Person and Pro. 
perty Act for the purpose of preventing 
murder and maintaining order on all 
occasions when he was recommended by 
the authorities in charge of the district 
to use it. With regard to the other part 
of the Question, I may say that in three 
of the seven cases which have been re- 
ferred to as having occurred since the 
lst of May the warrants were signed by 
the present Lord Lieutenant. In the 
other four cases I presume they were 
signed by the late Chief Secretary. The 
three persons who were arrested under 
warrants signed by the present Lord 
Lieutenant were arrested on reasonable 
suspicion of shooting and wounding a 
farmer named Trimble in the County 
Cavan. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will repeat the first part of my Question 
in a week or ten days. May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether there is 
any truth in the telegram which has 
been published to the effect that 19 per- 
sons have been arrested in the district of 
Loughrea this morning under the Act 
on suspicion of having participated in 
the crime recently committed there? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not re- 
ceived a telegram to the effect that any 
arrests have been made; but I know 
that if these arrests will conduce to the 
maintenance of law and order the Lord 
Lieutenant would not scruple for a mo- 
ment to make them. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE ‘SOUTH 
DUBLIN UNION WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many paupers and others were 
prosecuted by the Guardians of the 
South Dublin Union for offences com- 
mitted in the workhouse, or in connec- 
tion with the property of the Guardians, 
from 1st January 1879 till 1st January 
1882; how often the master was as- 
saulted in the discharge of his duty ; and, 
how many officers were dismissed for dif- 
ferent reasons during the same period ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am informed 
that it will take some little time to com- 
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pile the information asked for in this 
Question from the books and records 
kept at the workhouse. If the hon. 
Member will put the Question into the 
form of a Return, he can have it un- 
opposed. 


LICENSING ACTS (WALES)— 
PUBLICANS’ LICENCES. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the ‘‘ Liverpool 
Daily Post,” headed ‘‘ Welsh Publicans 
and the English Language ;”’ and, if he 
is aware of any Statute which makes a 
knowledge of the English language a 
necessary qualification for the holding 
of a publican’s licence in Wales? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he was informed that the 
paragraph referred to was entirely in- 
correct. 


INDIA—IMPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVE 
OILS—RE-SHIPMENT OF PETROLEUM 
ILLEGALLY LANDED. 


Mr. ECROYD asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If it is true, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Times ”’ telegraphic intelligence, 
that a large quantity of petroleum, il- 
legally landed some time ago on the 
banks of the Hooghly, and afterwards, 
by official direction to the Commissioner 
of Police, ordered to be trans-shipped 
within seventy-two hours, still remains, 
to the serious danger both of the ship- 
ping in the river and houses in the 
neighbourhood ; and, whether the order 
for its trans-shipment has been sus- 
pended or withdrawn; and, if so, if he 
will state why ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he was not aware whe- 
ther the order for re-shipment of the 
petroleum had been suspended, or whe- 
ther it had been withdrawn. He had 
ordered a telegram to be sent, asking 
that the order for re-shipment should be 
postponed until Professor Abel’s Report 
had been received. He was inclined to 
think it had not been complied with, 
because the petroleum had been re- 
shipped. He would lay upon the Table 
of the House the telegraphic Correspond- 
ence, and also the despatches sent to the 
Government of India, which would place 
the House in possession of the facts so 
far as the Government knew tliem. 


{JuLy 4, 1882} 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE — RUSSIAN 
DUTIES ON WORSTED YARNS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
information that the Russian Govern- 
ment are about to propose an increase 
of the duty on the importation of 
worsted yarns; and, if so, what is the 
proposed increase, and, when the new 
tariff will come into operation ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: By the 
new Russian Tariff, which has been 
promulgated and comes into force on 
the 13th instant, it is proposed to raise 
the duty on woollen and worsted yarns 
undyed from 4 roubles 95 copecks to 
74 roubles per poud, and on the same 
dyed from 4 roubles 95 copecks to 
9 roubles per poud. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE COUNTY 
COURT JUDGE AT ROCHESTER. 


Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is aware that 
the County Court Judge who sits at 
Rochester commences each sitting at 
eleven o’clock, and rises shortly after 
one o’clock to catch the train to go home 
in a remote part of Kent; whether he 
is aware that these unusually short sit- 
tings cause delay and expense to parties 
attending the Court; and, whether he 
will inquire into the matter, with a view 
to obviate the grievance complained 
of ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the Home Office had no autho- 
rity over the County Court Judges; but 
if the hon. Member would put the state- 
ment into the form of a complaint, he 
would forward it to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—CAP- 
* TAIN BARTON AND MR. HUGH 
M‘INTYRE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Captain Barton, 
a deputy lieutenant and justice of the 
peace for the county of Fermanagh, has 
resorted to violent measures against 
Mr. Hugh M‘Tntyre, Poor Law Guardian, 
of Cliffoney, county Sligo, in conse- 
quence of a dispute at law between 
Oaptain Barton and Mr. M‘Intyre re- 
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specting rights of fishing in the Bunduff 
river; whether, on the 16th May last, 
Captain Barton, accompanied by a police 
constable, two soldiers, and five other 
men, went from Captain Barton’s to 
Mr. M‘Intyre’s side of the river, pro- 
ceeded to remove a fishing shoal, the 
property of Mr. M‘Intyre, and continued 
to do so until warned by Mr. M‘Intyre 
that they were violating his legal rights ; 
whether, on the 23rd May, four days 
after Mr. M‘Intyre had served sum- 
monses for trespass and damages, Cap- 
tain Barton, accompanied by two soldiers 
and five civilians, again proceeded to 
remove the shoal and damage the fishery ; 
whether, on that occasion, Mr. M‘Intyre 
struck out of the hand of one of the 
civilians a burning coal, which he was 
about to apply to a fuse attached to a 
charge of dynamite, placed close to Mr. 
M‘Tntyre’s fishing pier, and whether, on 
being questioned, he admitted he had 
received the dynamite from Captain 
Barton; whether, a third time, on the 
25th May, five men in Captain Barton’s 
employment, accompanied by Acting- 
Constable Jackson, again proceeded to 
remove the shoal, and, on being remon- 
strated with by Mr. M‘Intyre, and 
warned of the danger of a violent col- 
lision between his men and Captain 
Barton’s, whether the acting-constable 
arrested Mr. M‘Intyre, brought him in 
custody two miles to the Tullaghan 
Police Station, and kept him there six 
hours till a magistrate came and ordered 
his release, declaring there was no 
charge against him; whether, if the 
facts be as stated, the Government will 
explain how soldiers came to be con- 
cerned in these proceedings; whether 
they will inquire into the conduct of 
Acting-Constable Jackson; and, whether 
they will invite the Lord Chancellor to 
consider the propriety of retaining Cap- 
tain Barton in the commission of the 
peace ? S 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion I should like to ask him whether 
this is the same gentleman who has 
received the greatest opposition to the 
enforcement of his legal rights from the 
Land League, and whose boats and nets 
in connection with this fishery have been 
destroyed, one of the boats being found 
out at sea with a large hole in it; and, 
whether he has been obliged to have 
military and police protection ? 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand 
that there is a dispute between the 
principal parties mentioned in this Ques- 
tion as to a right of fishing. Captain 
Barton claims half the river when low. 
Mr. M‘Intyre claims half the river when 
in flood, and the whole case will form 
the subject of a lawsuit in the Superior 
Courts. With regard to the action of 
Constable Jackson in arresting Mr. 
M‘Intyre, inquiry had already been 
made. Mr. M‘Intyre had pushed one 
of Captain Barton’s men, and used lan- 
guage calculated to lead to a breach of 
the peace. He was summoned to Petty 
Sessions, when the case was dismissed ; 
but the presiding magistrate stated his 
opinion that the constable had acted 
quite properly in the whole matter. I 
find nothing in the case which would 
call for the interference of the Lord 
Chancellor. With regard to the pre- 
sence of the soldiers, there are two 
soldiers and one policeman forming a 
protection post at the place for the pro- 
tection of Captain Barton’s men when 
employed on his fishery. I must say 
that the sooner the question of right is 
settled in Court the better. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman answer any por- 
tion of my Question ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The answer I 
gave was that there was a protection 
post on the spot for the protection of 
Captain Barton’s men. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to know whe- 
ther the magistrate was the same who 
was reprimanded by the last Adminis- 
tration ? 


[No reply was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 
ment will give an engagement to this 
House that Arabi Pacha shall not be 
attacked by British troops, or any act of 
hostility be undertaken in Egypt by 
British troops without the sanction of 
Parliament, and until the Egyptian 
Policy of the Government has been ap- 
proved by a vote of this House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
has,-in substance, been put more than 
once to me, and I have been obliged to 
answer it by saying that it is not in our 
power to give the assurances asked for. 
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I may tell the hon. Member that, while 
we have both claims and interests of 
our own, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the great object of our policy has 
been to bring the united authority of 
Europe to bear on the settlement of the 
Eastern Question. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following statements made by the Alex- 
andria Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” 
in that paper of the 3rd instant :— 

“ Egypt is suffering from the delays of diplo- 
macy. If the physicians consult too long they 
may find there is nothing to save; every day’s 
delay costs the Country £10,000 ;”’ 
whether it is a fact that some 40,000 
persons, mostly European, have left 
the Country during the last month of 
panic and that all business is paralysed ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are now able to inform Parliament that 
the Conference at Constantinople has 
come to any satisfactory and effective 
decision with a view to the termination 
of the disastrous crisis in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that I think 
too much weight ought not to be given 
to the statements of correspondents in 
newspapers. In general terms, no doubt, 
it may be said that there has been a 
large, or, perhaps, even a vast compul- 
sory emigration from that country, and 
the number is estimated at 40,000. 
There can be no doubt, also, that there 
has been an extensive paralysis of trade 
and employment in that country. With 
respect to the latter part of the Question 
in regard to the Conference, I can only 
say that the Conference itself passed a 
Resolution that their proceedings should 
be secret, and that any accounts which 
might go forth with reference to it were 
not to be regarded as authentic, and that 
the Conference looks to its members to 
request their respective Governments to 
maintain secrecy in like manne?. To 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
agreed, and consequently we cannot enter 
upon the subject. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it was the fact, as had been re- 
peatedly stated in the telegrams from 
Alexandria, that the construction of the 
earthworks at Alexandria was still going 
on, and that some of them were armed 
with heavy artillery directed on the har- 


{Juxy 4, 1882} 
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bour, notwithstanding the representa- 
tions which, under instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government, had been 
addressed by Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour to the Egyptian military au- 
thorities on the subject? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I thank the hon. Gentleman for giving 
me Notice of this Question, and 1 trust 
he will not think me guilty of discour- 
tesy if I say that, in the present circum- 
stances, I must decline to make any state- 
ment on the subject. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—MURDER OF JOHN 
KENNY IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant.of 
Ireland a Question of which I have given 
him private Notice. Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received any information re- 
specting a murder reported to have 
been committed in Dublin; whether 
any arrests have been made in conse- 
quence of it; and whether he has any 
reasons to suppose that it is the action 
of secret societies ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am sorry to 
say that a murder of a most shocking, 
and, I may add, ominous and significant, 
description has taken place in Dublin. 
The telegram we have says— 


‘* At 20 minutes to 1 last night two men re- 
ported that they heard four shots fired in the 
direction of Sackville Place, (which is some- 
where at the back of the Custom House Docks). 
They went and found a man on his hands and 
knees on the footway, apparently dead. He 
was taken to the hospital, and the doctor proe 
nounced him dead. They found two gun-shot 
wounds in his head, two gun-shot wounds in his 
body, and seven stabs over the heart. The shots’ 
must have been fired close to the body, as the 
coat was singed in three places. A person, who 
was living in the street, said he heard a row 
taking place; he came out of his door, and 
heard a stick used heavily on some person, 
who cried, ‘ Oh, don’t!’ and, after a few seconds, 
he heard four shots. Two respectably- dressed 
men then rushed past him. Another witness 
said he saw three or five menrun away. The 
body was identified as that of a man named 
John Kenny. Constables were sent out in all 
directions, but nobody has been arrested. On 
the deceased was a belt, with a buckle made of 
brass, bearing the words, ‘God save Ireland,’ 
and the device of a sun bursting through the 
clouds, and the letters ‘ A., L., and O’B.,’ which 
are said to mean Allen, Larking, and O’Brien, 
the persons who were executed at Manchester.” 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CARBUTT: I wish to ask you,- 
Sir, a Question on a point of Order. It 
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will be in the recollection of the House 
that I yesterday moved for— 

**A Return of the number and size of guns 
used in the Navy for firing Salutes, the number 
of rounds fired for each Salute, specifying the 
occasions on which fired, and the number of 
accidents which have occurred through firing 
Salutes during the last five years.” 


I agreed with the Secretary to the 
Admiralty that this Return should be 
ordered as an unopposed Return. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that the noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Folkestone) opposed that Return. The 
noble Lord has persistently opposed 
Returns, and also persistently opposed 
Bills ; and I wish to ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther he can be Named for wilful and per- 
sistent Obstruction? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord, on 
the occasion to which the hon. Member 
refers, acted on his own responsibility 
and quite within his right. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Speaker, Whether, in the event of 
the Resolution of Urgency being carried, 
it would prevent a discussion being 
raised on the usual Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House upon an answer 
to anyimportant Question in regard to our 
foreign relations, which might arise at 
the time when the Urgency Rule was in 
force ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the event of the 
Resolution being carried, that the state 
of Public Business is urgent, it will then 
become my duty, in pursuance of the 
Resolution, to frame such Rules and 
Orders as, in my discretion, appear 
proper under the circumstances of the 
case. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR asked whether 
the Rules framed last year under a 
similar Resolution did not contain an 
Order forbidding any Motion for the 
adjournment of the House at Question 
time? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know that 
I can give any other answer than I have 
already given. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—cooc— 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
MOTION FOR POSTPONEMENT. 
Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 


“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Business of the House (Urgency).” 


Mr. Carbutt 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what Business will be taken, and in 
what order it will be taken, after this 
Motion of Urgency has been carried ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thought that 
had been completely understood ; but, if 
it is not so, it is very easily stated. We 
propose to proceed with the Order for 
Committee on the Prevention of Crime 
Bill, and prosecuting that Committee to 
its close, or any other serious Busi- 
ness. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What will be taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Prevention 
of Crime Bill, if it is not finished in 
Committee to-night. If it is finished, 
then we propose to proceed with the 
Arrears of Rent Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 391; 
Noes 20: Majority 371.—(Div. List, 
No. 238.) 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I declare that 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, 
now before the House, is urgent, and 
that it is of importance to the public 
interest that the same should be pro- 
ceeded with without delay ; and I beg, 
Sir, to move, ‘‘ That the state of Public 
Business is urgent.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the state of 
Public Business is urgent.” 


Mr. CALLAN: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the “ Ayes” 
have it. 

Mr. CALLAN : The “‘ Noes” haveit. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to call upon 
the hon. Member to name a second 
Teller. 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. R. Power and 
Mr. Sheil. 


The House divided: — Ayes 401; 
Noes 19: Majority 382. 


AYES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Armitstead, G. 
Agnew, W. Arnold, A. 


Ainsworth, D. 
Alexander, Colonel C. 


Asher, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 





Allen, H. G. Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Allen, W. 8. Balfour, J. B. 
Allman, R. L. Balfour, J. 8. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Baring, T. C. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Baring, Viscount 
Armitage, B. Barnes, A 
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‘ 
Barran, J. Craig, W. Y. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Creyke, R. 
Bass, Sir A. Crichton, Viscount 
Bass, H. Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Bateson, Sir T. Cross, 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Crum, A. 


Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 


Beaumont, W. B. 

Biddulph, M. 

Birkbeck, E. 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 

Blennerhassett, Sir R. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C. 

Bourke, rt. hon. R. 

Brand, H 

Brassey, H. A. 

Brassey, Sir T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W.E. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Brinton, J. 

Broadhurst, H. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 


Brogden, A 

Brooks, W. C. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bruce, hon. T. 

Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 


Burnaby, General E. S. 


Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C. 
Butt, C. P 

Buxton, F. W. 
Caine, W. S. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 


Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J 
Chaplin, H 


Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, right hon. H. 
C.E 


Christie, W. L. 
Clarke, E 

Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Coddington, W 
Cohen, A. 
Compton, F, 

Corry, J.P. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon, H. F. 


Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 

Currie, Sir D. 

Dalrymple, C 

Davenport, H. T. 

Davey, H. 

Dawnay, hon. G. C. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Donaldson-Hudson, C 

Duckham, T. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 

Edwards, H 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Estcourt, G. 8. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 

Feilden, Major-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Ferguson, R. 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 

Finch, G. H. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B 
Floyer, J. 

Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 

Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fowler, W. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Garnier, J.C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. §S. C. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A 
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Grant, D. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 

Grantham, W. 

Greer, T. 

Gregory, G. Bs 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, E. W. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henderson, F. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Hill, T. R. 

Hinchingbrook, Vise. 

Holden, I. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Holland, S 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Hope, rt. hn. A. J.B. B. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Howard, E. S. 

Howard, G. J. 

Howard, J. 

Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 

Illingworth, A. 

Inderwick, F. A. 

Jackson, W. L. 

James, C. 

James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 

Jerningham, H. E. H. 

Johnson, W. M. 

Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 

Kinnear, J. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, T 

Laing, 8. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 

Lawrence, Sir J. C. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 

Leatham, E. A. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, H. 

Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8 


Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 
Levett, T. J. 


Public Business. 
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Lloyd, = 
Loder, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Mappin, F. T 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mason, 
Master, T. W. C. 
Matheson, Sir A. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Monk, ©. J. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Mulholland, J. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, E. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
8. H 


Norwood, C. M. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Donoghue, The 
Onslow, D. 
Otway, Sir A. 
Paget, R. H. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 
Pease, A. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Percy, Lord A. 
Philips, R. N. 
Phipps, CO. N. P. 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Porter, A. M 
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Portman, hn. W. H. B, 
Potter, T. B. 

Powell, W. R. H. 

Pugh, L. P. 

Pulley, J. 


Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Ralli, P. 

Ramsay, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rankin, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 


Roundell, C. S. 

Russell, G. W. E. 

Russell, Lord A. 

Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Samuelson, B. 

Samuelson, H. 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 

Scott, M. D. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) 

Seely, C. (Nottingham) 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J 


Severne, J. E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanley, hon. K. L. 


Stanley, E. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Summers, W. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor,rt. hn. Col.T.E. 
Tennant, C. 

Thomson, H. 

Tillett, J. H. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Trevelyan, rt.hn. G.O. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watkin, Sir E. W, 
Watney, J. 

Webster, J. 

Whitley, E. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 

Williams, S. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 

Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, Il. 

Wilson, Sir M. 

Winn, R. 

Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woolf, 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Biggar, J. G. 
Commins, A. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Dillon, J. 
Healy, T. M. 
Lalor, R. 
Leahy, J. 
Leamy, E. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
Metge, R. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF 


O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’ Kelly, J. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Sexton, T. 

Sheil, E. 
Thompson, T. C. 


TELLERS. 


Callan, P. 
Power, R. 


THE 


HOUSE (URGENCY). 
Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House, 
as followeth:—-The House having re- 
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solved that the state of Public Business 
is urgent, I desire to lay upon the Table 
certain Rules framed by me for the regu- 
lation of the Business of the House, 
while the state of Public Business is 
urgent. 

These Rules are substantially the same 
as those framed by me in the last Ses- 
sion, and which were, for some time, in 
operation, with the addition of one Rule 
relating to Proceedings in Committees 
of the whole House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask whether the Rules are to 
apply to the proceedings of this day; 
and, if so, whether the best way would 
not be to have the additional Rule read? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
the Rules to be read at length ? 

Smrr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
merely put the Question whether the 
Rules would apply to the Business of 
this day; and, if so, whether the new 
Rule should not be read ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: They are in force 
from this moment, and the Clerk will 
read the new Rule. 

The Crerx (Sir Erskine May) then 
read the following Rule :— 

“ That when it shall appear to the Chairman, 
during any Debate, to be the general sense of 
the Committee, that the Question be now put, 
he may so inform the Committee; and on a 
Motion being made ‘ That the Question be now 
put,’ the Chairman shall forthwith put such 
Question ; and if the same be decided in the 
affirmative, by a majority of three to one, the 
Question previously under Debate shall be 
forthwith put from the Chair.”’ 

Ruuzs Framed by Mr. Srzaxer for the 
Regulation of the Bustvess of the 
Houses, while the State of Pustic 
Business is URGENT. 

(Motions for Adjournment.) 

1. That no Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House shall be made, ex- 
cept by leave of the House, before the 
Orders of the Day or Notices of Motions 
have been entered upon. 

2. That when a Motion is made for 
the adjournment of a Debate, or of the 
House, during any Debate, the Debate 
thereupon shall be strictly confined to 
the matter of such Motion. 

8. That if, during any Debate, a Mo- 
tion be made for the adjournment of the 
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Debate, or of the House, Mr. Speaker 
may decline to put the Question there- 
upon, if, in his judgment, such Motion 
is made for the purpose of obstruction ; 
or, if he think fit to put such Question, 
he may put it from the Chair forthwith. 

4. That no Member, having spoken 
to a Motion for the adjournment of a 
Debate, or of the House, during any 
Debate, shall be entitled to move, or to 
speak to any similar Motion, during the 
same Debate. 


(Irrelevance or Repetition.) 

5. That Mr. Speaker may call the 
attention of the House to continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition on the 
part of a Member; and may direct the 
Member to discontinue his speech. 

(Putting the Question.) 

6. That when it shall appear to Mr. 
Speaker, during any Debate, to be the 
general sense of the House, that the 
Question be now put, he may so inform 
the House ; and on a Motion being made 
“That the Question be now put,” Mr. 
Speaker shall forthwith put such Ques- 
tion; and if the same be decided in the 
affirmative by a majority of three to 
one, the Question previously under De- 
bate shall be forthwith put from the 
Chair. 

(House Resolving itself into Committee. ) 

7. That when the Order of the Day 
for the Committee on any Bill or other 
matter (declared urgent) is read, Mr. 
Speaker shall forthwith leave the Chair, 
without putting any Question ; and the 
House shall thereupon resolve itself into 
such Committee. 

(Consideration of Bill, as amended.) 

8. That, on reading the Order of the 
Day for the consideration of a Bill, 
(declared urgent) as amended, the House 
do proceed to consider the same without 
Question put. 

(Divisions. ) 

9. That when, before a Division, Mr. 

Speaker's decision that the “Ayes” or 
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‘‘Noes’”’ have it is challenged, Mr. 
Speaker may call upon the Members 
challenging it to rise in their places; 
and if they do not exceed twenty, he 
may forthwith declare the determination 
of the House. 





Rutzs Regulating the Procerepines of 
a CommirTEE of the WHoLtEe HovsE 
upon any Brix or other MaTrer 
declared URGENT. 


(Motions to Report Progress, &c.) 


10. That when a Motion is made, that 
the Chairman do report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, the Debate shall be 
strictly confined to the matter of such 
Motion. 

11. That if a Motion, that the Chair- 
man do report Progress, or do leave the 
Chair, be made, the Chairman may de- 
cline to put the Question thereupon, if, 
in his judgment, such Motion is made 
for the purpose of obstruction ; or, if he 
think fit to put such Question, he may 
put it from the Chair forthwith. 

12. That no Member, having spoken 
to a Motion that the Chairman do report 
Progress, or do leave the Chair, shall be 
entitled to move, or to speak to, any 
similar Motion, during the same sitting 
of the Committee. 


(Irrelevance or Repetition.) 

13. That the Chairman may call the 
attention of the Committee to continued 
irrelevance, or tedious repetition, on the 
part of a Member; and may direct the 
Member to discontinue his speech. 


(Putting the Question.) 


14. That when it shall appear to the 
Chairman, during any Debate, to be the 
general sense of the Committee, that 
the Question be now put, he may so 
inform the Committee; and ona Motion 
being made “that the Question be now 
put,” the Chairman shall forthwith put 
such Question; and if the same be de- 
cided in the affirmative, by a majority 
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of three to one, the Question previously 
under Debate shall be forthwith put 
from the Chair. 


(Members to speak once only.) 


15. That no Member shall be allowed 
to speak more than once to the same 
Question ; unless the Member in charge 
of the Bill, or any Member who has 
made a Motion, or moved an Amend- 
ment, desires to offer explanations. 


Prevention of Crime 


(Preamble postponed.) 


16. That the Preamble of a Bill do 
stand postponed until after the considera- 
tion of the Clauses, without Question 
put. 

(Divisions. ) 

17. That when, before a Division, the 
Chairman’s decision that the ‘‘Ayes”’ 
or ‘‘ Noes”’ have it, is challenged, the 
Chairman may call upon the Members 
challenging it, to rise in their places, 
and if they do not exceed twenty, he 
may forthwith declare the determination 
of the Committee. 


(Questions to be put forthwith.) 


18. That, when, by any of the Rules, 
framed by Mr. Speaker, a Question is to 
be put from the Chair forthwith, no 
Amendment, Adjournment, or Debate 
shall be allowed. 


(Proceedings in Committee, and on Con- 
sideration of Bill, as amended.) 


19. That on a Motion being made, 
after Notice, by a Minister of the Crown, 
that in Committee upon any Bill, de- 
clared urgent, or upon the Consideration 
of any such Bill, as amended, the re- 
maining Clauses of the Bill, and any 
Amendments and New Clauses then 
standing upon the Notice Paper shall, 
on and after a certain day and hour, be 
put forthwita; the Question thereupon 
shall be forthwith put from the Chair, 
but shall not be resolved in the affirma- 
tive, unless voted by a majority of 


Three to One. 
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(Zreland) Bill. 1400 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PREVENTION OF ORIME 
(IRELAND) BILL IN COMMITTEE— 
WITHDRAWAL OF IRISH MEM. 
BERS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Mr. 
Speaker, I ask the indulgence of the 
House while, in a very few words, I an- 
nounce a Resolution to which my Col- 
leagues and myself, acting with them, 
have come as to future proceedings in 
Committee on this Bill. I cannot do 
better than read to the House the Reso- 
lution, and leave the matter there. Tho 
Irish Members who act with me have 
resolved— 

‘That, inasmuch as the Irish Parliamentary 
Party have been expelled from the House of 
Commons under the threat of physical force 
during the consideration of a measure affecting 
the vital rights and liberties of Ireland, and as 
the Government, during the enforced absence 
of Irish Members from the iiouse, have passed 
material portions of that measure through 
Committee, thus depriving the Representatives 
of the Irish people of the right to discuss and 
vote upon coercive proposals for Ireland, we, 
therefore, hereby resolve to take no further 
part in the proceedings of the Committee on the 
Coercion Bill, and we cast upon the Govern- 
ment the sole responsibility for the Bill, which 
has been urged through the House of Commons 
by force, violence, and subterfuge” [Cries of 
“Order!’’ and “ Withdraw!’’] “and which, 
when passed ”’— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is importing a matter of debate and 
controversy into the statement he is now 
making. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: 

“ And which, when passed into law, will be 
devoid of moral force, and will not be a Consti- 
tutional Act of Parliament.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk will now 
proceed to read the Orders of the Day. 


The Crerx (Sir Ersxwve May): Pre- 


vention of Crime (Ireland) Bill—Com- 
mittee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—aQon— 
PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[But 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. [ Progress 3rd July. | 
[TWENTY-FOURTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
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(In the Committee.) 
Mr. Covrtyey in the Chair. 
New Cravses. 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) moved, 
in lieu of Clause 19, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


Summary procedure for offences under Act.— 
14 and 15 Vic. ec. 93.) 

‘“ (1.) Any offence against this Act shall be 
punishable on summary conviction, and may be 
prosecuted— 

(a.) Within the police district of Dublin 
Metropolis in manner provided by the 
Acts regulating the powers and duties of 
justices of the peace of such district or of 
the police of such district; and 

(b.) Elsewhere in manner provided by ‘ The 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851,’ and 
the Acts amending the same, 

subject nevertheless to the provisions of this 
section. 

(2.) The proceedings for enforcing the ap- 
pearance of the person charged, and the attend- 
ance of witnesses, shall be the same, and the 
evidence for both the prosecution and defence 
shall be taken as depositions in the same manner 
as if the offence were an indictable offence ; but, 
save as aforesaid, the procedure shall be the 
same as in the case of an offence punishable on 
summary conviction. 

(3.) A charge for an offence against this Act 
shall be heard and determined— 

(a.) Within the police district of Dublin 
Metropolis before a divisional justice of 
that district ; and 

(b.) Elsewhere before two resident magis- 
trates in petty sessions ; 

And in this Act the expression ‘ court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction acting under this Act’ means 
any such divisional justice or two resident ma- 
gistrates. 

(4.) The petty sessions held by two resident 
magistrates may be held at any place fixed by 
law for the holding of petty sessions, and on 
such days as may be from time to time deter- 
mined in prescribed manner. 

(5.) Where a person is convicted summarily 
of an offence against this Act and sentenced to 
any term of imprisonment exceeding one month 
such person may appeal against such conviction 
to a court of general sessions held in pursuance 
of this section, but the proceedings before a 
divisional justice or two resident magistates, on 
acharge for an offence against this Act, shall 
not be reviewed in any other manner, whether 
by means of a writ of certiorari or otherwise, 
and such appeal shall, save as hereinafter other- 
wise provided,— 

(a.) Be subject, except in the police district 
of Dublin Metropolis, to the provisions 
to which an appeal under ‘The Petty 
Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851,’ is by sec- 
tion twenty-four of that Act, and any 
enactments amending that section, made 
subject; and 

(b.) Be subject in the police district of 
Dublin Metropolis to the said provisions, 
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with such modifications therein as may 


be prescribed for the p of adapting 
the same to the circumstances of that 
district. 


(6.) For the purpose of hearing and deter- 
mining appeals under this section general ses- 
sions of the peace shall be held at the prescribed 
times and places, and at such general sessions 
the chairman of the county shall sit as sole 
judge of the court, and shall hear and determine 
any such appeals which are brought before him, 
and shall have the jurisdiction and powers of a 
court of quarter sessions, and the decision of 
such chairman, whether as to the jurisdiction of 
the justice or magistrates or otherwise, shall be 
final and conclusive. 

(7.) Any depositions taken at the hearing of a 
case before the divisional justice or two resident 
magistrates may be admitted in evidence on an 
appeal in that case. 

(8.) The expression ‘chairman of the county’ 
in this section means a county court judge and 
chairman of the quarter sessions of a county, 
and includes a recorder.” 


New Clause (Summary procedure for 
offences under Act 14 and 15 Vic. ec. 93,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) stated, that he thought the 
Ayes had it, and his decision being chal- 
lenged, he directed the Noes to stand up 
in their places, and Four Members only 
having stood up, the Chairman said as 
the Members voting for the Amendment 
did not amount to 20, he declared that 
the Ayes had it. 

Mr. BIGGAR (in the absence of the 
hon. Member for Wexford, Mr.' Hzaty) 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in the name of his hon. Friend, 
and which provided that no offence 
under the Act should be prosecuted after 
the lapse of a month. 


Amendment proposed to be made to 
the New Clause, 

In line 8, after “section,” to insert the 
words, “ Provided, That no offence against this 
Act shall be prosecuted later than one month 
from the date when same is alleged to have 
been committed.’”’—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that it was impossible to accept an 
Amendment giving impunity to the 
offender, who could evade justice for a 
month. 


[ Twenty-fourth Night. | 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that there was one matter it was 
very important they ought to know, and 
that was the New Rules under which 
they were now acting. These which 
had been stated to the House were ob- 
viously very valuable Rules, and would 
advance the progress of Business ; but he 
thought that they ought to know what 
the whole of the Rules were, and that 
they should be made acquainted with 
them when the Chairman was in the 
Chair. He would, therefore, move to 
report Progress. He took this course in 
order that what was taking place now 
might not be made a precedent for 
future action. He felt very strongly 
that it was necessary that they should 
have before them the New Rules, so 
that they might know whether they 
were acting within them or not. He 
understood that the Speaker had laid 
the Rules upon the Table of the House, 
and all he desired was that they should 
be read from the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am under the 
apprehension that the New Rule for the 
guidance of the Chairman, as proposed 
by the Speaker, has already been read. 
Ido not think that there would have 
been anything unreasonable in the de- 
mand of the right hon. Gentleman if it 
had been made at the proper time. [Sir 
Micnazt Hioxs-Beacu: It was made. | 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) certainly did rise, and asked that 
any Rule that was new should be read, 
and that was done. At the request of 
the right hon. Gentleman, directions 
were given by the Speaker to the Clerk 
at the Table to read the one new Rule 
which has been added to those framed 
by him last year during the period 
of Urgency, and now revived. I do 
not know whether I am right, but my 
own impression is that it would be 
hardly right for the Chairman to read 
Rules, not only affecting the Committee, 
but also the whole House. The pro- 
ceedings which took place at the in- 
stance of the right hon. Member for 
North Devon appeared to be satisfac- 
tory to the House; and then the Busi- 
ness of the House was allowed to pro- 
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ceed. I submit that it would be hardly 
regular to interrupt the Business of the 
Committee now for the purpose of read- 
ing the New Rules now lying on the 
Table of the House. If a mistake has 
been made, I think that it would be 
better to pass it over, and not insist on 
reporting Progess. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
If this were merely a question of Order 
I should not raise any objection; but it 
is a question of the convenience of the 
Committee, and without in the slightest 
degree wishing to interpose any kind 
of delay to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, I would ask if a copy of the 
Rules could not be supplied to it, or 
that the New Rules should be read by 
the Clerk at the Table? I think it would 
be for the convenience of the Committee, 
and, perhaps, in the end it would save 
time, if the Clerk were instructed to 
read those Rules which applied to the 
Business of the Committee. 

Mr. METGE said, he thought that 
it would assist the Committee if the 
Rules were read carefully over. Per- 
sonally, he had very little knowledge of 
what the Rules were, and standing as 
he did in a hostile House, with a majo- 
rity against him of 100 to 1, it was im- 
portant that he should understand on 
what grounds they were entitled to act 
so far as the New Rules went. He was 
ready to bow to any point of Order laid 
down by the Chair, and he only desired 
to fight in a fair way, without follow- 
ing the example of hon. Members op- 
posite. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
gathered from the remarks which had 
been made by the right hon. Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) that it was only the Rules regu- 
lating the proceedings of the Committee 
which were referred to, and in that case 
it would only be a regular proceeding 
to have them read. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): It would be regular to read 
the Rules relating to the Business of the 
Committee as distinct from the Business 
of the House; but it would be convenient, 
in the first instance, that the Motion to 
report Progress should be withdrawn. 

Srrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACHsaid, 
that he was quite ready to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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The Crerx (Sir Erskine May) then 
read the following: — 


Rutes Regulating the Procrrpines of 
a CommiITTEE of the Wxorz Hovsez 
upon any Bit or other Marrer de- 
clared URGENT. 


(Motions to Report Progress, &c.) 

10. That when a Motion is made, that 
the Chairman do report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, the Debate shall be 
strictly confined to the matter of such 
Motion. 

11. That if a Motion, that the Chair- 
man do report Progress, or do leave the 
Chair, be made, the Chairman may de- 
cline to put the Question thereupon, if, 
in his judgment, such Motion is made 
for the purpose of obstruction ; or, if he 
think fit to put such Question, he may 
put it from the Chair forthwith. 


12. That no Member, having spoken 
to a Motion that the Chairman do report 
Progress, or do leave the Chair, shall be 
entitled to move, or to speak to, any 
similar Motion, during the same sitting 
of the Committee. 


(Irrelevance or Repetition.) 


13. That the Chairman may call the 
attention of the Committee to continued 
irrelevance, or tedious repetition, on the 
part of a Member; and may direct the 
Member to discontinue his speech. 


(Putting the Question.) 


14. That when it shall appear to the 
Chairman, during any Debate, to be the 
general sense of the Committee, that the 
Question be now put, he may so inform 
the Committee ; and, on a Motion being 
made ‘‘ that the Question be now put,” 
the Chairman shall forthwith put such 
Question; and, if the same be decided 
in the affirmative, by a majority of three 
to one, the Question previously under 
— shall be forthwith put from the 

air. 


(Members to Speak once only.) 

15. That no Member shall be allowed 
to speak more than once to the same 
Question, unless the Member in charge 
of the Bill, or any Member who has 
made a Motion, or moved an Amend-. 
ment, desires to offer explanations. 


(Preamble postponed.) 


16. That the Preamble of a Bill do 
stand postponed until after the conside- 
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ration of the Clauses, without Question 
put. 
(Divisions. ) 

17. That when, before a Division, the 
Chairman’s decision that the ‘‘ Ayes” 
or ‘‘ Noes” have it, is challenged, the 
Chairman may call upon the Members 
challenging it, to rise in their places, 
and if they do not exceed twenty, he 
may forthwith declare the determination 
of the Committee. 


(Questions to be put forthwith.) 


18. That, when, by any of the Rules, 
framed by Mr. Speaker, a Question is 
to be put from the Chair forthwith, no 
Amendment, Adjournment, or Debate 
shall be allowed. 


(Proceedings in Committee, and on Con- 
sideration of Bill, as amended.) 


19. That on a Motion being made, 
after Notice, by a Minister of the 
Crown, that in Committee upon any Bill, 
declared urgent, or upon the Considera- 
tion of any such Bill, as amended, the 
remaining Clauses of the Bill, and any 
Amendments and New Clauses then 
standing upon the Notice Paper shall, 
on and after a certain day and hour, be 
put forthwith ; the Question thereupon 
shall be forthwith put from the Chair, 
but shall not be resolved in the affirma- 
tive, unless voted by a majority of 
Three to One. 


Amendment proposed, to be made 
to the New Clause, in line 8, after 
‘* section,’’ to insert the words— 

‘« Provided, That no offence against this Act 
shall be prosecuted later than one month from 
the date when same is alleged to have been 
committed.” — (IM. Biggar.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtneY) having stated that he thought 
the Noes had it, and his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to 
stand up in their places; and no Mem- 
ber having stood up, the Chairman 
said: As no hon. Member has risen 
in his place, I declare that the Noes 
have it. 

Mr. METGE rose to a point of Order. 
He wished to know whether, when the 
Chairman had called a division, he was 
within his right in asking hon. Mem- 
bers to stand up in their places? On a 
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former occasion when that course was 
taken the House was cleared. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I have followed the same 
practice in both cases. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he wished 
to move the Amendment to this New 
Clause which stood in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), and which was as fol- 
lows:—As an Amendment to Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland’s New Clause 
19, line 13, after ‘‘ conviction,” in- 
sert— 

“ And the proceedings shall take place in 
open Court in like manner as provided by 
the fourteenth and fifteenth Victoria, chapter 
ninety-three, in the case of proceedings under 
the summary jurisdiction of justice.” 

At present, while great powers were 
given to the magistrates, without what 
the Attorney General for Ireland called 
the good or Common Law of the land, 
as construed by the magistrates, it was 
often the practice for them to adjudicate 
illegally, and not in open Court. A new 
class of offenders was created by the 
Bill; and for the convenience of the 
public, and for the good working of 
the Act, it was desirable that the law 
should be administered in open Court, 
as a guarantee that it was properl 

administered. He hoped that the At- 
torney General for Ireland, even if he 
would not agree to the exact terms of 
the Amendment, would adopt some 
Amendment in the spirit of it. 


Amendment proposed, as an Amend- 
ment to Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land’s New Clause 19, line 13, after 
‘¢ conviction,” insert— 

“And the proceedings shall take place in 
open Court in like manner as provided by 
the fourteenth and fifteenth Victoria, chapter 
ninety three, in the case of proceedings under 
the summary jurisdiction of justice.’’—(Mr. 
Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson) said, 
that the New Clause already provided 
for the publicity of the proceedings, 
which would be similar to proceedings 
under the Petty Sessions Acts. 

Mr. CALLAN intimated that after 
that assurance by the Attorney General 
for Ireland he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Metge 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BIGGAR moved an Amendment 
standing on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), as an Amendment to 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland’s New 
Clause 19, line 13, after ‘‘ conviction,” 
as Sub-section (2), insert the following 
sub-section :— 

“The defendant in any summons to enforce 

his appearance in the case of any offence against 
this Act, shall, upon being served with such 
summons, be entitled to receive from the clerk 
of petty sessions a copy of the information upon 
which same is founded on payment of the sum 
of sixpence.”’ 
The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that the person accused should 
be afforded a reasonable and bond fide 
opportunity of defending himself, and 
that on payment of a reasonable sum 
he should be able to obtain a copy of 
any charge preferred against him. 


Amendment proposed, as an Amend- 
ment to Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land’s New Clause 19, line 13, after 
conviction,” as Sub-section (2), in- 
sert the following sub-section :— 

‘‘ The defendant in any summons to enforce 
his appearance in the case of any offence against 
this Act, shall, upon being served with such 
summons, be entitled to receive from the clerk 
of petty sessions a copy of the information upon 
which same is founded on payment of the sum 
of sixpence.’’—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that he fully appreciated the motives by 
which the Amendment was moved; but 
it was rendered unnecessary by having 
been provided for already by the Petty 
Sessions Acts which were incorporated 
in the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, after the ex- 
planation given by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he would ask per- 
mission to withdraw the Amendment, as 
its object was already secured. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR then moved the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), which 
was as follows :—As an Amendment to 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland’s New 
Clause 19, line 13, after ‘‘ conviction,” 
insert— 


“ Provided that the summons to enforce the 
appearance of any person charged with an 
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offence against the Act shall be served at least 
four clear days before the sessions at which the 
same is to be heard.” 


The object of this Amendment was to 
enable the person summoned to appear 
to make the proper arrangements in 
regard to his attendance. If he only 
received a very short notice to appear 
before the Petty Sessions, it might be 
held that he was staying away inten- 
tionally, and a warrant might be issued 
for his apprehension. 


Amendment proposed, as an Amend- 
ment to Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land’s New Clause 19, line 13, after 
“conviction,” insert— 

“Provided that the summons to enforce the 
appearance of any person charged with an 
offence against the Act shall be served at least 
four clear days before the sessions at which the 
same is to be heard.”’—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that this 
also was an unnecessary Amendment. 
All the details of the clause were in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Court under the 
Petty Sessions Act of 1851. That Act 
provided that a notice should be given 
before the hearing, and of the reason- 
ableness of the time, the Court itself 
would be the best judge. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that after the as- 
surance given by the Chief Secretary 
that the procedure under this Act would 
be given by the Petty Sessions Acts now 
in force, he would advise his hon. Friend 
not to move any Amendment relating to 
that procedure. The Irish Members 
would accept the pledge that all the 
procedure under the Bill would be given 
by the Petty Sessions Acts. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the new 
clause which the Government had laid 
upon the Table of the House set forth, 
in the most precise words, that the whole 
proceedings under it would be governed 
by the Petty Sessions Act of 1851; 
but there were certain details in the 
clause which in other respects might be 
governed in another manner. ‘The ob- 
servation which he had made as to the 
proceedings under the clause was a 
general observation, and was not to be 
taken as binding the Government to 
every detail of the Petty Session Acts 
which might be contrary to the provi- 
sions of their own clause. This parti- 
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cular matter was one of the details which 
came under the Petty Sessions Act of 
1851. 

Mr. METGE said, that, of course, the 
Irish Members quite understood that 
the Chief Secretary did not intend to 
place under the operation of the Petty 
Sessions Acts details which the clause 
expressly excluded from those Acts. He 
was sorry that the Government had not 
accepted this Amendment, or some more 
definite promise had not been given in 
regard to it, because the rules of the 
Petty Sessions Courts on this subject 
were liable to aid arbitrary variation. 
He thought that it was necessary that 
the accused person should have as long 
a notice as possible. The Act would be 
most drastic in its form, and for that 
reason the defendant would naturally de- 
mand a longer notice$han might be con- 
sidered reasonable in the case of a man 
who was merely charged with being 
drunk and brawling in the streets. Many 
persons who were brought under the Act 
would be persons whose occupation would 
require that they should be moving about 
the country, such as labourers going from 
farm to farm, and artizans journeying 
from town to town. These were the 
classes of persons who would be charged 
under the Act, and he thought that there 
ought to be some extended form of notice 
given to them. He trusted that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would be 
able to see his way to making the clause 
a little more definite in regard to the 
arrangements for notice. He remarked 
that the Chief Secretary had already 
stated that the magistrates would be 
governed on this point by the Act of 
1851, the passing of which he well re- 
membered. It would be impracticable, 
however, to say that there should be no 
variation from the Act of 1851. In the 
present state of Ireland, with secret so- 
cieties acting in a murderous manner, it 
might be necessary in certain cases to 
vary the procedure, and the Government 
would be justified in varying the terms 
avd details of the clauses so far as the 
procedure was to be governed by the 
Act of 1851. It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to adapt the clause so that it 
might meet the special emergencies of 
the time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
wished to move an Amendment before 
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the one that stood next upon the Paper. 
The Amendment was to insert, after the 
words “‘two resident magistrates,” the 
words— 

‘¢One of whom shall be a barrister at law of 
not less than seven years’ standing.” 
In moving that Amendment, he wished 
to call the attention of the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Dod- 
son), who seemed to be the only Mem- 
ber of the Government left in charge of 
the Bill, to the fact that a pledge had 
been given on the part of the Govern- 
ment that when this new clause was in- 
serted, one of the two Resident Magis- 
trates who would have to try cases under 
these Summary Jurisdiction Clauses 
would be a barrister. They had had a 
good deal of discussion on this matter, 
and he had more than once since the 
clause had been on the Paper appealed 
to the Government on the subject. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would admit that he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was perfectly right in stating that 
upon this point a pledge had been given 
by the Government. He believed that it 
was within the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that there was a distinct pledge 
to that effect, and it would not be the 
fulfilment of the pledge to say that the 
Government would do that wherever it 
was possible. It was most essential that 
the decisions of the magistrates should 
command the respect of the Irish people. 
Very extensive powers were intrusted 
to them by the Bill, and it was admitted 
by the Government that many of the 
existing Resident Magistrates were not 
very well learned in the law. It was 
upon that ground that the Government 
proposed to associate with those who 
were expected to administer justice per- 
sons who had some knowledge of the 
law. The Committee ought to insist, as 
far as they could, upon the pledge of 
the Government being carried out sub- 
stantially in the whole, and should not 
be satisfied with the assurance that, 
wherever it was possible, one Resident 
Magistrate would be a lawyer. 


Amendment proposed, 

To insert, after the words “two resident 
magistrates,” the words ‘one of whom shall 
be a barrister at law of not less than seven 
years’ standing.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
Amendment had considerable import- 
ance in itself, and also on account of 
what passed at the earlier stage of the 
Committee. Allusion had been made to 
a statement of the Prime Minister which 
was undoubtedly a very important state- 
ment, and one which had been made 
after careful consultation with those 
of his Colleagues who were’ interested 
in the Bill, and acquainted with the 
circumstances of Ireland. The state- 
ment of the Prime Minister was to the 
effect that when two Resident Magis- 
trates were sitting, one of them should 
have had a legal training. He was not 
able to quote the exact words of the 
Prime Minister, but he was willing to 
admit that the statement was to that 
effect. It was quite obvious, however, 
that a statement of that sort must be 
taken to mean that it would be carried 
out to the very utmost extent that was 
possible. What the Prime Minister 
wished to express was that he and his 
Colleagues regarded it as a most im- 
portant point that one of the Resident 
Magistrates should have had a legal 
training. Since then the Prime Minis- 
ter had been in communication with 
Lord Spencer—in very frequent com- 
munication with him—as to the method 
by which this object should be accom- 
plished ; but he must remind the Com- 
mittee that he (Mr.;Trevelyan) had sub- 
sequently made a statement which was 
received, he thought, with thorough ac- 
quiescence by the whole Committee, and 
made also at a time when the Commit- 
tee was very full of the effect that on 
no account did the Government intend 
to place in the Bill any arrangements or 
regulations with regard to the magis- 
trates who were to sit in the Court. But 
he further stated that this was a mere 
Executive and Administrative matter, 
which would be more readily carried 
out by Executive and Administrative 
means. The Government were extremely 
anxious to carry out this point, and they 
intended to carry it out as far as it pos- 
sibly could be carried out. That was 
the only pledge which the Government 
could possibly give. In order to have 
one of the Resident Magistrates a law- 
yer, it was obvious that this meant ap- 
pointing lawyers Resident Magistrates. 
It was pretty certain that within a rea- 
sonable length of time, indeed soon, a 
certain number of legal appointments 
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would be made to the list of Resident 
Magistrates. The Government had de- 
termined, as far as possible, to make new 
appointments among the Legal Profes- 
sion. He said as far as possible, be- 
cause the Government could not bind 
themselves, even at the risk of losing 
their position as a Government, to any- 
thing more. While they would choose 
the lawyer by preference, they would not 
take a man, because he was a lawyer, 
who would not make an efficient Resi- 
dent Magistrate. Then, again, as re- 
garded the question of seven years’ 
standing; upon that point the Govern- 
ment were still more unwilling to be 
bound. It was very possible that a man 
might be a very good lawyer who had 
not been seven years at the Bar; and it 
was possible, although he did not speak 
on authority, that a man might be a 
very bad lawyer, even after he had been 
more than seven years at the Bar. It 
was not necessary to go further for an 
illustration than to state that some of 
the very best magistrates in India were 
young men who had not been members 
of the Legal Profession as long as seven 
years. It was very desirable that one 
of the Resident Magistrates sitting on 
the Bench should have had legal ex- 
perience; and he might instance Mr. 
Felix M‘Carthy, who was in every respect 
qualified to sit as a local magistrate, al- 
though he was not a barrister of seven 
years’ standing. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
could only repeat the pledge that the 
Government would do their best to se- 
cure this end, for they were as anxious 
as any hon. Member on the Committee. 
They could not, however, bind them- 
selves to commit themselves in every 
instance. That being so, he trusted that 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
Mr. M‘COAN expressed great disap- 
pointment at what he had heard from the 
Chief Secretary. He (Mr. M‘Coan) had 
placed upon the Paper an Amendment 
to the 19th clause as it originally stood, 
which provided that the tribunal of 
summary jurisdiction should consist of 
one of the Resident Magistrates and two 
ordinary Justices of the Peace. That 
Amendment was placed upon the Paper 
before the Prime Minister made his 
statement directly and in terms pledging 
the Government to provide that one of 
the two Resident Magistrates should be 
alawyer. He had recognized at once 
the superiority of such a tribunal to that 
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which was proposed by his Amendment, 
and he had accordingly taken his Amend- 
ment off the Paper. He had no wish to 
use language stronger than the case 
required ; but he thought that the Com- 
mittee had great reason to complain 
that the pledge of the Government had 
been departed from. They were now 
told that the pledge of the Prime Minis- 
ter merely meant the expression of the 
intentions of those who were administer- 
ing the Bill, to carry out this principle 
at their discretion. Although the Chief 
Secretary did subsequently make the 
statement he had referred to, he did not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would go to the length of saying that 
any statement made by him ought to 
wipe out a previous pledge given by the 
Prime Minister. He, therefore, thought 
that the Irish Members had just cause 
to complain, not perhaps of the breach 
of faith, but of something very much 
like it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made out no case whatever for this de- 
parture from the original pledge of the 
Government It could not be pretended 
that the Irish Bar could not provide an 
abundance of gentlemen well qualified 
for the posts which were to be created 
by the new tribunals. In Dublin he 
could lay his hand on 20 qualified 
lawyers, or barristers, if the right hon. 
Gentleman preferred that word. Not 
20, but 50, could be found in the Four 
Courts of Dublin who were thoroughly 
well qualified to act if the Government 
would accept them. Therefore, there was 
no pretence for saying that men could 
not be found ; and, further, there was no 
pretence for stating that men of that 
kind would not be better than the per- 
sons who now constituted the majority 
of the Resident Magistrates. 

Mr. GIBSON presumed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
some record before him of what had 
actually occurred. His (Mr. Gibson’s) 
own recollection was somewhat different. 
The undertaking amounted to this— 
that steps would be taken to insure that 
legal assistance should be given to the 
two magistrates who were to exercise 
jurisdiction under the Act. That could 
be satisfied in either of two ways— 
either by having as part of the tribunal 
a barrister, or to give legal assistance to 
the tribunal when especially required to 
do so on legal points. He did not 
think that the latter method was at all 
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desirable. It was not desirable to enable 
the tribunal to shunt the responsibility 
off their own shoulders on to somebody 
else. It would be wiser to compel the 
tribunal, according to its own lights, to 
exercise this jurisdiction, and to be re- 
sponsible for the exercise of it. At the 
same time, he had no wish to press the 
Government too far on the question, 
although he admitted that the Amend- 
ment raised a serious and important 
question as to the constitution of the 
tribunal. It was not, however, desirable 
to unduly increase the number of office- 
holders of the country. There was a 
substantial number of Resident Magis- 
trates in the country already. Some of 
them were men of high character and 
advanced in years—men who would be 
likely to seek the retirement they had 
thoroughly earned. If something could 
be done in the way of recognizing that 
most delicate topic ‘ allowances,’’ per- 
haps the difficulty might be got over. 
All public officers were paid by salary, 
or by that method which was called 
‘‘allowances.”” He thought the Govern- 
ment had done right in announcing that 
in regard to future requirements, and at 
an early date, they would bear in mind 
the necessity of appointing legal men. 
Perhaps in some cases the lawyer, if 
solely trained in the profession of a 
lawyer, would not be the best man to 
exercise summary jurisdiction. If such 
a man had been long practising at the 
Bar, he was apt to take too technical 
a view of questions which ought to be 
decided, to some extent, by the exercise 
of vigorous common sense, getting rid, 
as far as possible, of technicalities. Of 
course, it was desirable that in mary 
instances there should have been a legal 
training. But the members of his Pro- 
fession who would be best fitted for the 
post were those who were not likely to 
have had to deal with too much techni- 
cality. He, therefore, thought that it 
would be improper to limit the selection 
to barristers of seven years’ standing. 
It was not desirable that they should 
establish any hard-and-fast limit. He 
thought that it would be better to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. METGE said, he was of opinion 
that one of the arguments employed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down was a very strong 
argument in favour of the Amendment. 
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The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
objected to the tribunal being con- 
stituted in such a way that it would be 
able to shunt its responsibility upon 
other persons. But that was exactly 
what would happen if the two Resident 
Magistrates were military men, and that 
was a common occurrence in the juris- 
diction of Courts of Petty Sessions as 
now constituted. The result was that 
the Resident Magistrates were entirely 
at a loss upon a point of law, and they 
had to refer to the Petty Sessions Clerk, 
In almost every case the Petty Sessions 
Clerk was the legal adviser of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates. 

Mr. GIBSON remarked that the 
Law Adviser in Dublin Castle was an 
adviser of the magistrates in matters of 
law. 

Mr. METGE said, that he was quite 
aware of that; but what he meant was 
that in many cases the actual jurisdic- 
tion was vested in the Petty Sessions 
Clerk. He had often seen these Courts 
decide upon a simple announcement 
made to them by the Petty Sessions 
Clerk on a legal point. He had no 
wish to depreciate the capacity of these 
Petty Sessions Clerks, who were very 
well educated, and a very good class of 
men; but it would be a terrible thing 
to see such administrative functions as 
those which the present Bill created, and 
applicable to the people of Ireland, 
transferred into the hands of the Petty 
Sessions Clerks. ‘That was a statement 
which he thought would be borne out 
by numberless facts; but, apart from 
that, there was another great objection 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to have to two members of the 
Court being composed of military men. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had spoken very forcibly of the advan- 
tage to be derived from having the ser- 
vices of lawyers who were under a 
standing of seven years. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
they would be free from that encumber- 
ment of technicality which might ham- 
per the minds of maturer lawyers. Now, 
this freedom from technicality was just 
the danger they had to guard against. 
One great danger of the Court was that 
it might proceed in too arbitrary 4 
fashion. The Irish Members had no 
wish to see this Court turned into 4 
drumhead Court Martial; and if it was 
to be under the control of two Resident 
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Magistrates, or under the control of one 
military Resident Magistrate and an- 
other magistrate whose legal mind was 
free from technicality, there would be a 
danger that the law would be adminis- 
tered with unnecessary harshness. For 
this reason he should press strongly 
upon the Committee the propriety of 
accepting the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). It must be remembered 
that this was a Court of the very first 
importance. It was to have conferred 
upon it a power of summary jurisdiction 
such as no other Court possessed. It 
was to have power over the liberty and 
action of a very large portion of the 
Irish people ; and what was the answer 
of the Government when they were 
questioned by the hon. Member for 
Northampton to lay it down as part of 
the Bill that it was necessary that there 
should be a legal adviser in the Court? 
Their answer was that the Committee 
must trust to the Government to do their 
best. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) said that he had 
lost faith in the Government. Now, he 
(Mr. Metge) had never had any faith in 
them at all, and should like to see the 
pledge they had made in the bond. For 
that reason he hoped that the hon. 
Member for Northampton would divide 
the Committee. The Government told 
them that they would do their best, and 
that they hoped that very soon they 
would be able to have the Court com- 
posed, to a large extent, of lawyers; but 
surely they had had some months to pass 
this Bill through the House; they had 
had plenty of time to get their Court 
ready. As to not being able to obtain 
men, that was simply absurd. There 
was a plethora of lawyers in Ireland 
who were men of standing, and there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the 
services of any number of legal magis- 
trates. What he feared was that men 
like Major Bond and Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
might be called upon to sit in cool, 
calm judgment on men who might be 
brought before the Court on trivial cases 
of ‘‘ Boycotting.”” He had known some- 
thing of the action of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
during the last winter, and he knew the 
feeling that existed against him in the 
West of Ireland. That feeling was that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland last winter, and that 
the nominal Chief Secretary was under 
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the thumb of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd ruled Ireland 
with a rod of iron. He did not think it 
was right that the decision of cases 
which would arise under the Act should 
be left to a bench of military martinets, 
with no legal training, and unfitted by 
education or social requirements to 
exercise the functions that would be 
intrusted to them. For this reason, 
although he knew and felt that all he 
had said would be thrown away, he 
should consider it his duty to make a 
stand against what he believed to be 
one of the worst features of this damnable 
Coercion Act. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he thought that the 
question involved in the Amendment 
was one of very serious importance. 
The Bill they were about to pass was 
one which would involve the greatest 
care and technical knowledge, and tech- 
nical habits of mind, to construe. He 
did not think that the construction of 
the Act should be left to men who had 
had no legal training whatever. There 
were rules of evidence in existence, 
many of which were framed in order to 
protect, to a large extent, persons who 
were charged before the Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction—such as the exclusion 
of hearsay evidence ; but if the decision 
of the Court was to be left to men who 
were unfamiliar with the rules of evi- 
dence, there would be much less guaran- 
tee than Parliament ought to have for 
securing a fair trial. He hoped that the 
Government would accede to the Amend- 
ment, as he was unwilling to lose one of 
the most important guarantees for the 
administration of the Act in a fair and 
proper spirit. 

Mr. MOORE said, he believed that 
this was one of the most important 
questions that had come before the Com- 
mittee, and he must certainly say that 
ever since the Bill was read a second 
time he had been under the impression 
that these extraordinary powers were 
only to be exercised by men who had had 
a judicial training. He had heard with 
regret the statement by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary the other 
day, that there was a possibility of 
leaving the jurisdiction under the Bill 
to the ordinary magistrates. At no time 
was he disposed to indulge in condemna- 
tion of officials who desired to do their 
duty, and much less was he disposed to 
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cumstances. But if this Bill was to 
carry weight with it, and have any prac- 
tical effect, every strength that could be 
given to the administration of its sum- 
mary jurisdiction should be given to it. 
The Bill was to be used indiscriminately 
both in peaceful and disturbed districts, 
and the administration would be inherent 
in any bench constituted by two magis- 
trates. If that were so, and one of them 
happened to be a man without legal 
training, the result would simply be 
calamitous. He hoped that the clause 
would not be worked without some such 
restriction as that which was now pro- 
posed. He believed that the adoption 
of the Amendment would permit it to 
be worked judiciously, quietly, calmly, 
and with increased strength. He had 
no wish to stand in the way of the most 
severe punishment of every odious act 
of outrage; for he thought that there 
was no condemnation strong enough for 
such offences. He hoped that the powers 
of the Bill would be reserved for such 
severe offences, or they would only create 
irritation, and would result in their gaols 
being crammed over and over again 
with persons against whom the pro- 
visions of the Bill were not really 
directed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they had be- 
forethem an Amendment which amounted 
to a stipulation that a person should be 
appointed as one of the magistrates re- 
ferred to in the sub-section, who should 
exercise a separate jurisdiction. To that 
Amendment Her Majesty’s Government 
were not disposed to accede. He thought, 
on the whole, that it should be left to the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant to give 
effect to the principle which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were disposed to re- 
cognize—namely, that one of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates ought to be possessed 
of the requisite amount of legal know- 
ledge, apart from the other qualifications 
for the office. While regarding that 
principle as reasonable, he did not think 
it was so satisfactorily recognized in the 
Amendment as in the way which he 
should propose. The Government would, 
on the whole, prefer that the matter 
should be left to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant without being specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Bill; but, at the 
same time, if it were the wish of the 
Committee that it should be so men- 
tioned, they would not object to insert 
words to the effect that one of the 
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two persons who exercised this jurisdic- 
tion should be a person “ of the suffi- 
ciency of whose legal knowledge the 
Lord Lieutenant shall be satisfied.” The 
mere fact of a barrister having been 
called to the Bar seven years previously 
was really no security whatever that he 
was possessed of the profound legal 
knowledge and legal habits of mind 
which it was desirable to secure. In 
order to meet that desire they were 
willing that the words suggested should 
be inserted, although, as he had before 
mentioned, the Government would, on 
the whole, prefer not to include them in 
the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
inasmuch as it was more clear than that 
of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which left it uncertain as to whe- 
ther it would always be the case that one 
of the magistrates should be a person 
learned in the law. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had read a 
statement last week to the effect that 
three new Resident Magistrates had 
been appointed to Ireland. He did not 
know whether it was the case; but he 
had the impression that two of the three 
magistrates so appointed might be mili- 
tary men. He therefore took this oppor- 
tunity of asking whether that was a 
correct view of the appointments alleged 
to have been made, and whether it was 
in accordance with the rule recently laid 
down—namely, that the persons to be 
appointed as Resident Magistrates should 
belong to the Legal Profession? He was 
strongly of opinion that barristers with 
legal training gained in the Quarter 
Sessions Courts would make much better 
Resident Magistrates than the men 
hitherto appointed. He was afraid, if 
the system of appointing military men 
continued, there would be no chance of 
any such alteration as the right hon. 
Gentleman had shadowed forth. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he thought it better to dispose of the 
point at once which had reference to the 
legal qualifications of the Resident Ma- 
gistrates, and, therefore, begged to move 
the insertion of the provision indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. 
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Amendment proposed, New Clause 19, 
Section 3, line 5, after the word ‘“ magis- 
trates,’’ to insert the words— 

“One of whom shall be a person of the effi- 
ciency of whose legal knowledge the Lord 
Lieutenant shall be satisfied.”"—(Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. METGE said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose which he thought Her 
Majesty's Government would hardly 
refuse to accept. His proposal, were it 
adopted, would not materially alter the 
constitution of the Court, although it 
would, of course, alter it to a certain ex- 
tent. The magistrates in Ireland had 
not a large amount of public sentiment 
in favour of their jurisdiction ; yet he 
was bound to say that the greater the 
number of members the greater would 
be the amount of confidence which the 
Court would secure. He thought the 
Court should be composed to some ex- 
tent of men who took the popular view 
in politics, and should not be restricted 
to men of one shade of political opinion. 
There were a number of Roman Catholic 
magistrates, for instance, in each county, 
who in politics were Whigs, but who, 
nevertheless, would be likely to secure 
for their decisions a certain amount of 
public confidence, inasmuch as the people 
would regard them as likely to be bouxd 
by what was considered to be fair deal- 
ing as between man and man. These 
gentlemen, he thought, might with ad- 
vantage be members of the Court, be- 
cause he regarded any alteration as an 
improvement which tended to modify 
the harshness of the judicatory system 
proposed to be established by the clause. 
He repeated that his suggestion would 
not materially alter the constitution of 
the Court ; and, further, the decision of 
the Court would almost invariably be 
that delivered by the Resident Magis- 
trates, particularly as the Prime Minister 
had consented to the principle that one 
of these should be a man of legal know- 
ledge. He appealed to Her Majesty’s 
Government to agree to the Amendment 
he was about to move, because it would 
tend to create a feeling amongst the 
people that some small measure of jus- 
tice might be looked for at the hands of 
the Court. 


Amendment proposed, New Clause 19, 
Sub-section 8, line 5, after the word 
“ sessions,” insert the words— 
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“‘ And such other justices as shall be present, 
having jurisdiction within the district where 
such sessions are held.’’—(M/r. Metge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the clause 
creating summary jurisdiction in cases 
of intimidation, riots, assaults, and so 
forth, had been passed by the Committee 
distinctly on the understanding that the 
Court should be composed of two Resi- 
dent Magistrates. If the Government 
had framed the Bill so as to include all 
the Justices, and if the great majority 
of the House had approved the Bill in 
that shape, then any Amendment ex- 
cluding those Justices would on a clause 
of this nature have been vigorously 
opposed by the Government. There were 
arguments for and against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. There would, 
for instance, be a certain value in asso- 
ciating the non-professional elements of 
the Bench in these important decisions, 
But the principle of the clause having 
been agreed to, the Government could 
not alter the lines upon which it was 
drawn and, at the same time, keep faith 
with the House. For these reasons the 
Government were unable to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site. 

CotoneL COLTHURST pointed out 
that no more unpopular Amendment 
could have been proposed than that of 
the hon. Member for Meath. He be- 
lieved that the ordinary magistrates in 
Jreland did not desire to administer this 
Bill, and he was quite certain that the 
public opinion in the country did not 
wish them to have anything to do with 
it. He was compelled to say that his 
hon. Friend opposite had acted in a 
most inconsistent manner in proposing 
to appoint to this office a class of magis- 
trates against whose appointment he and 
his Friends had always contended. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he thought 
it would be an unpopular thing to intro- 
duce ordinary Justices of the Peace on 
the trial of summary jurisdiction cases. 

Mr. R. POWER agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member for Oork 
County (Colonel Colthurst) that the 
local magistrates had a great objec- 
tion to being made the instruments for 
carrying out this Act. It was desirable 
that the local magistrates should not 
have anything to do with the summary 
conviction of persons for offences under 
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this Act which occurred in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was surprised 
that Gentlemen like the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), who 
knew the Irish magistrates well, should 
make so unfavourable a report of them 
as to say that they were ashamed to 
have anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of this Act. It seemed rather a 
strong argument against the Amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, he thought that 
the local magistrates should be associ- 
ated on the Bench with the Resident 
Magistrates ; and he should, therefore, 
support the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. METGE rose in his place. 


Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): What is the object of the 
hon. Member’s rising—the hon. Mem- 
ber having spoken once? The hon. 
Member has a right to explain, but 
must not enter into any argument. 

Mr. METGE: If the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork County were only ex- 
pressing his own view 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): Order! Order! That is not 
an explanation. 





Question put, and negatived. 


Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) said, the Amendment handed 
in by the hon. Member for Wicklow, 
having reference to a subject which was 
decided upon by the Committee at the 
previous Sitting, could not be put. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in the absence of 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Sheil), 
he would move the next Amendment 
standing in his name. It appeared to 
him that this Act was of so stringent a 
character that there ought to be a right 
of appeal in all cases of summary juris- 
diction. He was unable to see how the 
Government could resist that proposal 
consistently with the desire they had 
expressed that no innocent persons 
should suffer injustice in consequence 
of this Act. If the party were guilty 
against whom the decision were given, 
the Court of Appeal would, of course, 
confirm the decision ; on the other hand, 
if they believed that the decision was 
wrong, it would be only reasonable that 
the accused should escape punishment. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would sce the justice of 
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according the right of appeal in all cases 
of summary conviction. 


Amendment proposed, in Sub-section 
5 of New Clause, line 2, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ exceeding one month.”— Ir. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. FINDLATER said, he thought 
that the discussion which had taken 
place with regard to the constitution of 
the Magisterial Bench, showed that there 
was nothing unreasonable in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cavan, to 
the effect that there should be an appeal 
in every case of imprisonment under 
this Act. The Committee would ob- 
serve that not only was the right of 
appeal denied in cases of imprisonment 
for one month and under, but that the 
right to apply for a writ of certiorari 
was also taken away. He thought there 
ought, in every case, to be the right of 
appeal, because it was probable that 
under the clause as it stood a magis- 
trate might, in the majority of cases, 
inflict a penalty of one month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour, knowing that 
his decision would not be reviewed by a 
Superior Court. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he trusted the 
Government would agree to this Amend- 
ment. There was a good precedent for 
doing so in the English Summary Juris- 
diction Act, which had now been a year 
in operation. Under that Act, in all cases 
of imprisonment without the option of 
paying a fine the right of appeal accrued. 
So far from that Act having led to an 
excessive number of appeals, he believed 
there had been exceedingly few. It 
was, he thought, a strong argument in 
favour of the Amendment, that the 
power of appeal exercised an excellent 
influence over the Court which was 
subject to it. Anyone who had to exer- 
cise this jurisdiction in the face of the 
possibility of appeal was sure to devote 
himself with greater care to the admi- 
nistration of the law, and to observe 
the exigencies of the case before him 
with greater nicety and attention. In 
his opinion, this would be a very salu- 
tary Amendment to insert in the Bill, 
and, as he had already pointed out, 
there existed a good precedent in its 
favour in the Act to which he had re- 
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Mr. P. MARTIN said, the Commit- 
tee would observe that, the order once 
made under the provisions of this sub- 
section, it was specially provided that 
it could not be questioned in any way 
whatever. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) had 
pointed out that the clause not only took 
away the right of appeal, but the right 
of applying for a writ of certiorari. 
That being so, it constituted an all- 
sufficing reason why the right of appeal 
should be conferred in every case of 
imprisonment. Now, he believed the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
must admit that it was quite as probable 
that mistakes might occur and injustice 
be inflicted in the imposition of sen- 
tences for less than one month, as in 
those exceeding that term —nay, the 
lightness of the sentence sometimes made 
some magistrates more careless in the 
conduct of atrial. The existing law in 
Ireland, in cases of assault, it was true, 
when a man was sent to prison for a 
month, did not give an appeal. But 
Government had already admitted this 
was a grievance, and promised to intro- 
duce a Summary Jurisdiction Act for 
Ireland similar to that in force in Eng- 
land. It must be borne in mind that 
imprisonment was a degrading punish- 
ment. Ought they not to try to prevent 
the imposition of such a stigma on a 
possibly innocent man? In dealing with 
a matter of this kind, they ought to pro- 
ceed on the supposition that there were 
law-abiding and peaceable citizens in 
Ireland; and he said it was a monstrous 
thing if a person of this class had an un- 
just stigma cast upon him, that he should 
have no power of getting it removed by 
appeal to the County Court, or by appli- 
cation for a writ of certiorari. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to the adoption of this 
Amendment. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, this 
Amendment deserved great attention on 
the part of the Committee. They had 
it in the clause that the right of appeal 
from the decision of a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction was not to exist in 
the case of a sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment. He was quite unable to 
see that there was any less hardship in 
being imprisoned for one month than 
there would be in being imprisoned for 
six months; and the hon. and learned 
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had pointed out with perfect truth that 
a stigma would attach to anyone who 
had been subjected to imprisonment, 
however short the term might be. This 
was, in his opinion, a forcible argument 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. He would remind 
the Committee that when summary 
jurisdiction was first introduced, the 
great argument of those who resisted it 
was that a perfectly innocent person 
might be subjected to imprisonment, 
and the stigma attaching thereto, with- 
out the power of obtaining redress. For 
these reasons he said that the Amend- 
ment was entitled to the consideration of 
the Committee. When the Bill first 
came before the House it contained no 
provision for appeal in these cases. But 
the Government had since then very 
properly yielded on the point, and the 
right of appeal had, under certain cir- 
cumstances, been conceded. Moreover, 
it was only a few minutes ago that the 
Government had consented to introduce 
words into the clause which would in- 
sure some amount of legal training on 
the part of one of the magistrates who 
would exercise this summary jurisdic- 
diction, and, therefore, he thought they 
should not give up the hope of obtain- 
ing the assent of the Government to the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen who had stated their 
views upon this subject had not stated 
the whole of the case. The clause, so 
far as the right of appeal was concerned, 
followed as far as it could do so, and al- 
together in spirit, the rules of procedure 
under the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act 
of 1851. That Act conferred the right 
of appeal in all cases where a fine ex- 
ceeding 20s. was imposed. But in this 
Bill no fines were created, and, there- 
fore, the appeal given in the clause was 
consonant with the existing Irish law. 
Now if, under the existing Irish law, a 
man might be sent to prison for an 
assault for one month without appeal, 
where was the grievance that, under 
this clause of a Bill imposed under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and for alimited 
time, the same power should be given ? 
He could see none. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) had quoted the 19th section 
of the Summary Jurisdiction Act (Eng- 
land), 1881, which laid down the general 
principle that wherever a sentence of 
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imprisonment without the option of a 
fine was imposed, the accused might 
appeal. But it must be remembered 
that in England, if the accused were 
guilty, he would be convicted if tried by 
a jury, and in that case would have no 
right of appeal ; whereas the one main 
cause of the stringent form of summary 
jurisdiction proposed in this Bill was 
that trial by jury had confessedly failed. 
That was the opinion of the House as a 
whole, and, therefore, the clause, which 
was a substitute for the English Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, constituted a 
great concession, inasmuch as an appeal 
was allowed in respect of five-sixths of 
the punishment awarded. The Govern- 
ment were giving the power of appeal 
to an extent greater than was allowed 
inthe English Act, which was reserved 
only in respect of the one month’s im- 
prisonment instead of the other five. 
Again, it must be remembered that the 
right of appeal proposed in the Amend- 
ment before the Committee would bring 
about very serious practical inconveni- 
ence. The great object to be kept in 
view with regard to punishment in 
general, and especially with regard to 
crime in Ireland, which the Bill was in- 
tended to prevent, was that it should be 
both certain and speedy. He was told 
by one of the Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland that a light, but speedy and 
certain, punishment was very mnch 
more feared than a heavier punishment, 
which it was known would not be in- 
flicted until after a certain lapse of time. 
Now, at the present time, Quarter Ses- 
sions Courts were held four or five 
times a-year, and the probable effect 
of the clause as it stood would be to 
require them to sit very much oftener. 
But the Committee would not believe 
that the habits and obligations of gen- 
tlemen who composed the Quarter Ses- 
sions Courts could be so altered that 
they should be always sitting to hear 
appeals, which would, if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, be always coming 
up to them from the Lower Summary 
Jurisdiction Courts. It was reasonable 
to believe that the delay caused would 
be very great, and that it would have 
a serious effect in diminishing that 
just respect for the punishments of 
the law which was, above all things, 
desired. 

Mr. METGE said, the argument of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was that 
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the object of the Bill was to strike 
quickly and certainly—that was to say, 
if they could get hold of the criminal. 
But the contention of Irish Members on 
that side was that the Government 
could not do this; and, moreover, that 
their inability in this respect was likely 
to continue. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his obser- 
vations upon the Amendment, had told 
the Committee that it would lead to in- 
convenience. Now, surely, there never 
came from the Treasury Bench such an 
argument in favour of refusing the right 
of appeal to persons convicted under an 
Act of Parliament. But he also said 
that the right of appeal was to be re- 
fused, because it was refused under the 
law as at present existing in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
believe that the Committee would for 
one moment take in an argument which, 
to the most obtuse mind, must appear 
fallacious. Because the existing law in 
Ireland refused appeal in cases of im- 
prisonment of not more than one month, 
therefore that law was to be applied in 
this Act. But the English Act referred 
to was intended to meet such cases as a 
man not having his name on a cart, 
being a little drunk, committing some 
trifling assault, orusing strong language. 
But persons guilty of offences under the 
Bill would be liable to be punished by 
this Court of Summary Jurisdiction; 
probably many trivial cases would be 
brought before them, and he had no 
doubt that they would in such cases 
always award the highest meed of 
punishment possible, up to one month, 
in order to avoid appeals. The most 
trifling offences against the ordinary laws 
of society might be construed by the 
magistrates into offences against this 
Act. He would not enter upon the con- 
flicting definitions of the crime of in- 
timidation given in the Bill, because that 
subject in itself would afford legitimate 
room for occupying the time of the Com- 
mittee until the Sitting was adjourned. 
But under that head alone many offences 
would be brought before the magistrates 
of the most trivial character. The Com- 
mittee was familiar with such cases as 
little boys looking in an intimidating 
manner at policeman, and as if they 
were going to be impudent to them. The 
right hon. Gentleman smiled at this, but 
it was no laughing matter to the little 
boys who were punished. The cases he 
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referred to would, of course, be described 
as extreme ; but he was contending that 
the scope of the section was very wide, 
and that unless the Amendment were 
adopted, the magistrates in similar cases 
would have the strongest inducement to 
inflict a month’s, or lessthan'a month’s 
imprisonment, in order that their de- 
cisions might not be reviewed by a 
higher Court. He feared that in the 
administration of this clause the magis- 
trates would lay aside the principle, 
which was said to be the proud boast of 
the English Criminal Law, that an ac- 
cused person should have the benefit of 
the doubt, and be inclined to say—‘‘ This 
man, having offended once, is likely to 
offend again; we will not give him the 
benefit of the doubt; we will give him 
a month’s imprisonment.”’ He con- 
tended that the appeal asked for could 
do no harm. The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Licutenant said it would lead to 
delay ; but, in reply to that, he would 
point out that to a large extent the right 
of appeal would not be acted upon, ex- 
cept in cases where the decision of the 
magistrates was flagrantly unjust. No 
solicitor would take up the case of a poor 
boy without there were friends at his 
back who could pay, and certainly not 
merely for the purpose of trying to evade 
justice. —The Amendment would do no 
more than allow decisions to be reviewed 
where there wasa good case, and which, 
if they were not reviewed, would be re- 
garded with the greatest disgust by the 
wholecommunityin Ireland. Hethought 
the point was one which the Govern- 
ment might reasonably concede. When 
he considered what was to be the con- 
stitution of the Court, and the arbitrary 
character of the functions which were to 
be exercised by the magistrates who 
composed it—when he considered that it 
was a Court which would not for one 
moment be permitted to exist in this 
country, whatever might be the argu- 
ments for or against its existence in Ire- 
land, he thought that no fair-minded 
man could wish that the cases which 
came before it should not have the right 
of appeal extended to them all. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had, on a 
former occasion stated, in reply to a 
question which he (Mr. Metge) had put 
to him, that the Irish Resident Magis- 
trates were practically under no control 
whatever, The right hon. Gentleman 
was forced to acknowledge that these 
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officials, who were practically despotic, 
and who even, under the existing law, 
could do what they liked, were subject, 
so far as their decisions were concerned, 
neither to the control of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant nor of the Crown—that no Court 
could review the sentences which they 
chose to pass upon unfortunate criminals. 
But, under the present Bill, that danger 
would be increased threefold, because 
not only would the arbitrary power of 
the magistrates, under the old law, con- 
tinue to exist, but it would be extended 
over the unlimited area opened up 
by bringing under the jurisdiction of 
the Resident Magistrates many offences 
which were utterly beyond the scope of 
the English law and the necessities of 
the case. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he was sur- 
prised that the Government could not 
see their way to consider the Amendment 
favourably, having regard to the cir- 
cumstance that it had been advocated by 
Members of all shades of opinion. It 
had been supported by the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater), by three 
English Members, and by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath who had just spoken. 
The Amendment meant nothing more 
than that persons brought up before 
the Resident Magistrates upon trivial 
charges should have the right of ap- 
peal. The right hon. Gentleman, in the 
course of his arguments against it, said 
that under the Bill no fines were im- 
posed; but he(Mr. R. Power) regarded 
that as one of its greatest defects. Fur- 
ther, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
under the existing law in Ireland a man 
could be imprisoned for a month without 
appeal; but here, again, he could not 
agree with his argument, because he 
could not admit that because the old law 
allowed no appeal in the cases in ques- 
tion, that law should be embodied in 
this Bill. His own view was that ac- 
cused persons, under all circumstances, 
should have the right of appeal, espe- 
cially in the cases contemplated here. 
The magistrates who were to administer 
the Act were a class of men in whom, 
rightly or wrongly, the people of Ire- 
land had no confidence; and it should 
be remembered that, without doubt, a 
great many innocent persons must be 
arrested and brought before them. The 
powers of the Act, too, were of a most 
sweeping character, and it should also 
be borne in mind that they were to be 
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ut in force by men who were unknown 
in the country. These magistrates might 
be the most honourable and worthy gen- 
tlemen in the world, or they might not; 
but, at any rate, there was no reason to 
believe they were better than some of 
the men who had previously carried out 
the law in Ireland. Again, there could 
be no doubt that at the present time the 
police in Ireland were strongly imagina- 
tive. It was only a few weeks ago that 
a Miss Reynolds, of the Ladies’ Land 
League, was arrested on a charge of 
intimidating a policeman, who, in reply 
to the magistrate, said that the intimida- 
tion consisted in frowning at him. That 
was the sort of thing policemen, at the 
present time in Ireland, called intimida- 
tion; but anyone who was personally 
acquainted with Miss Reynolds would 
know that no one could be so intimi- 
dated by her. Then there was the case 
of the malicious boy who put ‘ no” be- 
fore the word “ rent” on a placard dis- 
played by way of advertisement on the 
backs of some pigs. The pigs were ar- 
rested and imprisoned ; but he was glad 
to say that the owner could not be found, 
for had the police got hold of him he 
would have been imprisoned too. The 
constitution of the Court was one of 
the things they were bound to keep 
before them in considering this question, 
because in many cases, he did not say in 
all, very little confidence was placed in 
them by the people. That being so, he 
said that the Amendment would produce 
a salutary effect both in the minds of 
the people and upon the magistrates 
themselves, who would, when they knew 
that the right of appeal could be exer- 
cised by the accused in all cases, be far 
more careful in their decisions. For 
these reasons, he earnestly appealed to 
Her Majesty’s Government to accept the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cavan. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, the 
clause, as had been already pointed out, 
took away the right of application for a 
writ of certiorari—that was to say, the 
right which every person charged had of 
having the proceedings in his case re- 
viewed by a Superior Court composed of 
the Judges of the land. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) said, the question as to taking 
away the right to apply for a writ of 
certiorari had not arisen. The Question 
before the Committee was whether the 
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words ‘‘ exceeding one month” shou'd 
stand part of the clause. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he was 
aware of that fact; but he was arguing 
that the right of appeal should be given 
in exchange for the right of application 
for a writ of certiorari which was to be 
taken away. The Committee would be 
aware that the right of appeal was con- 
ferred by Act of Parliament; but that 
the right to a writ of certiorari, was the 
prerogative of the subject, and could 
only be taken away by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, he appealed to the 
Committee not to be guided by any ap- 
pearance of kindness on the part of the 
Crown, but to look to the fact that they 
were depriving the Irish people of great 
prerogatives which had existed for cen- 
turies. He held that the right of appeal 
should be extended to sentences of one 
month’s imprisonment, or that the right 
to a writ of certiorari should not be 
taken away. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 187: 
Noes 33: Majority 154.—(Div. List, 
No. 240.) 


Mr. FINDLATER moved as an 
Amendment to Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland’s New Clause 19, Sub-section 
5, line 3, leave out from ‘appeal ”’ to 
end of sub-section, and insert— 


‘Either against the conviction and sentence 
or against the sentence within two days after 
the same shall have been pronounced to the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice; such appeal shall be by notice in 
writing served on the gaoler in whose custody 
the accused may be, or on one of the resident 
magistrates who made the conviction; such no- 
tice shall not be deemed insufficient by reason 
of any defect or omission whatsoever. The said 
notice of appeal if served upon the gaoler shall 
forthwith be sent by him to one of the resident 
magistrates who shall have made the conviction, 
who shall within twelve hours after receipt 
thereof transmit the same, together with the 
evidence taken on the hearing of the case, and 
the original order of conviction, to the Master 
of the Crown Office. Within one week from the 
receipt of the notice of appeal by the Master of 
the Crown Office, such appeal shall be set down 
and heard by any two judges of the High Court 
of Justice. ‘The judges shall sit fur hearing 
such appeals according to a rota to be deter- 
mined by the Lord Chancellor. Every such 
appeal shall be a re-hearing of the evidence 
taken in writing in manner by this Act pro- 
vided, and the judges hearing the same may 
confirm, modify, or reverse any conviction or 
sentence so appealed against, and in case the 
judges hearing any such appeal shall disagree 
as to the determination thereof, then the con- 
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yiction or sentence so appealed against shall be 
reversed. ‘he resident magistrates, or one of 
them, who shall have made any conviction 
which shall have been appealed from, may, if 
they or he think fit, discharge the person so ap- 
pealing on sufficient bail pending the hearing of 
any such appeal.” 

The hon. Member explained that his ob- 
ject in proposing this Amendment was to 
secure a simple and expeditious method 
of appeal, and also to provide that the 
Judges who should sit for the hearing 
of appeals should be selected in accord- 
ance with the rota to be determined by 
the Lord Chancellor. It also provided 
that within a week from the receipt of 
the notice of appeal the appeal should 
be set down and heard by two Judges of 
the High Court of Justice, and that every 
appeal should be a re-hearing of the 
evidence taken in writing as provided by 
the Act. His Amendment further pro- 
vided that the Resident Magistrates who 
had made a conviction that was the sub- 
ject of appeal should have power to dis- 
charge the person appealing on sufficient 
bail being tendered pending the hearing 
of the appeal. As the clause now stood 
it would be necessary for a person ap- 
pealing, if he could not get the appeal 
heard at the Petty Sessions, to wait until 
another Sessions, which would be very 
objectionable. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘against such conviction to a Court of 
General Sessions held in pursuance of 
this section’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) opposed the 
Amendment on the ground that, instead 
of giving a cheap and expeditious means 
of appeal, it would invent a new ma- 
chinery, requiring an appeal to be sent 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and it 
would occasion very considerable delay 
and a large additional expense. He did 
not know it was intended that witnesses 
should be examined; but, probably, that 
was not the case, because provision was 
made that evidence might be given in 
writing. But what was proposed by the 
hon. Member was that a person, instead 
of having an appeal to a Court at his own 
door, where he could call whatever wit- 
nesses he chose, should be put to the ex- 
pense of going to Dublin in order to pro- 
secute an appeal before a Superior Court. 
It was perfectly plain that such a provi- 
sion would only defeat the object his 
hon, Friend (Mr. Findlater) had in view, 
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and in many cases would deprive an ac- 
cused person of the benefit of the appeal 
given by the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he gathered from 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) that this was 
only an alternative appeal—that, in the 
first instance, there would be an appeal 
to the Court of Petty Sessions; but that 
if it were found desirable to go to an- 
other Court, such power should be in 
the hands of the accused person. Per- 
sonally, he (Mr. Biggar) was of opinion 
that it was most desirable to have the 
two modes of appeal. The Court of 
Petty Sessions only met once every three 
months; and a large amount of punish- 
ment might be inflicted before an appeal 
could be heard. Although it might be 
more expensive to carry the appeal to 
Dublin in certain cases, it would be 
more in conformity with the principles 
of justice that there should be such 
power of appeal. 

Mr. T. OC. THOMPSON said, he was 
of opinion that in regard to the question 
of expense, the difficulty might be got 
over in this way. It was a very common 
thing in the Courts of Law in England 
to send up cases for the decision of the 
Courts above. In this case the whole 
matter might be sent up to the Courts in 
Dublin with very little expense at all; 
and so far as the unfortunate criminal 
was concerned, it might be most de- 
sirable that he should have the power of 
appealing to a tribunal which should be 
altogether removed from the suspicion 
of partiality ; and in the end it might be 
much cheaper than the expense and 
trouble involved in appealing to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. Personally, he 
did not think too much weight ought to 
be attached to the argument of expense. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the ordinary course pursued in England 
in regard to appeals did not altogether 
apply to Ireland; and he wished, further, 
to point out that an appeal to a Superior 
Court would exclude the accused from 
the advantage which he possessed on the 
spot of being able to adduce additional 
oral evidence. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that 
the Amendment practically left out the 
whole of the sub-section of the clause, 
and constituted a different mode of pro- 
cedure. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. FINDLATER said, that the next 
Amendments which stood in his name 
upon the Paper were merely consequen- 
tial, and he should not move them. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) moved, 
in page 10, after Clause 21, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Regulation as to warrants and notice of trial.) 

*«(1.) A warrant for the trial by a special com- 
mission court of a person charged with an 
offence shall be in the prescribed form, and shall, 
subject to the other provisions of this Act, be 
issued before he is arraigned for trial for such 
offence before some other tribunal in the ordi- 
nary course of law, or before the expiration of 
two months from the date of his being committed 
for trial, whichever of such events may first 
happen. 

(2.) A copy of a warrant for the trial2of a per- 
son before a special commission court shall be 
served on such person in the prescribed manner 
not less than fourteen days before his trial before 
such court begins, and shall be published in the 
Dublin Gazette, aud-shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment, within fourteen days, if Parliament be 
then sitting, and if not within fourteen days 
after the then next meeting of Parliament. 

(3.) Not less than fourteen days before the 
sitting of any special commission court to try a 
person for any offence, public notice shall be 

iven in the prescribed manner in the locality 
in which the person charged with such offence 
was committed for trial, stating the names of 
the special commissioners, the said offence, the 
name of the person charged with such offence, 
and the place at which the court will sit and the 
day on which the sitting of the court will begin. 
A copy of such notice shall also be served in the 
prescribed manner, and within the prescribed 
time, on the person to be tried. 

(4.) An objection to the jurisdiction of a spe- 
cial commission court to try a person for any 
offence shall not be entertained by reason only 
of any non-observance of the provisions of this 
section ; but the court, on application, may ad- 
journ the case, so as to prevent any person 
charged being prejudiced by such non-observ- 
ance.”’ 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) moved | 


to insert the following Clause :— 
(Rota of judges.) 
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“(1.) The judges to be members of a special | 
commission court, and the judges to sit in the | 
Court of Criminal Appeal under this Act, shall | 


be respectively selected according to se 
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prescribed time and in the prescribed manner; 
but where a judge appears to the Lord Lien. 
tenant to be, on account of illness or some rea. 
sonable cause, ineligible, the judge next on the 
rota shall be selected. 

(2.) Any judge appointed after either rota ig 
determined shall be added after all the other 
judges on the rota. 

(3.) An objection to the jurisdiction of a special 
commission court, or of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal under this Act, shall not be entertained 
by reason only of the rota of the judges to form 
or sit on such court not having been properly 
determined, or not having been observed.” 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be 
added to the Bill?” 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the character of this clause. They 
were establishing a new Court—a Court 
almost unknown to this country—which 
was to consist of Judges who were to 
try both the facts and the law. If it 
were a Court of Judges only to try ques- 
tions of law, he would have no objection 
to their being selected by rota or by 
ballot, because it was only a fair in- 
ference that all the Judges would be 
equally acquainted with the law of the 
land. But this was a question of law 
and fact combined together, and conse- 
quently a very different state of circum- 
stances arose; and they had to consider 
whether all the Judges were able to 
form a correct decision in all cases. It 
must be borne in mind that the Judges 
assigned to this work were to perform 
the duty of juries, and he did not doubt 
for a moment that the Judges of the 
United Kingdom were pre-eminently 
qualified to pass opinions upon questions 
of law, and thai a good many of them 
would be able to act as jurors as well as 
Judges; but it was very well known that 
there were a limited number of Judges 
well acquainted with the law to whom 
questions relating to particular facts 
could not be advantageously referred. 
They were gentlemen who had passed 
their lives in the consideration of sub- 
jects entirely alien from those questions 
of that nature, and many of them would 
be altogether unable to address a jury 
By adopting the 
system of rota or ballot, there would be no 
means of eliminating from the tribunal 
men who would themselves be the first 
to say that they were utterly unquali- 
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fied for this purpose. Instead ofa rota,; Mr. M‘COAN said, his hon. Friend 
he would suggest that the Judges should the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’Don- 
be selected by the Lord Chancellor, | nell) had placed an Amendment on the 
whom he believed to be the highest Paper expressly providing that the 
judicial officer in Ireland. Ho was of | Judges should be selected by ballot. He 
opinion that if they left the Lord Chan- regarded the clause now proposed as a 
cellor to fix the rota of Judges who were concession on the part of the Govern- 
to decide these cases, he would select | ment to that extent, and a concession for 
men who were infinitely better qualified ; which the Irish Members ought to be 
to consider the questions that would | grateful. 
arise than if the selection were lefttoa| Mr. METGE said, he quite agreed 
chance ballot. At any rate, the ques- | with what had been stated by his hon. 
tion was one which was worthy of con- | Friends, that this was a clause which 
sideration. | ought not to be rejected. With regard 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | to being grateful to the Government for 
Henry James) thought that the hon. | their clause, that was absurd. They 
Member for Durham City (Mr. Thomp- | had nothing whatever to be thankful 
son) had treated this new clause some- ; for to the Government in respect to any 
what ungratefully, seeing that it had | portion of the Bill, as the whole of this 
been brought in by the Home Secretary | legislation was simply a travesty of jus- 





in order to meet the suggestions and 
wishes of the Irish Members themselves. 
The original suggestion of the Govern- 
ment was that the rota should be se- 
lected by the Lord Chancellor ; but so 


much objection was taken to that propo- | 


sition that his right hon. and learned 
Friend had agreed to bring up a new 
clause providing that the Judges should 
be selected by ballot. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he hoped the 
objection to the clause would not be 
pressed. The Government, in adopting 
the principle which was given effect to 
in the clause, had simply carried out the 
suggestions of the Irish Mombers. He 
was ready to believe that the present 
Lord Chancellor was a man in whom 
they all had the greatest confidence, and 
for whom they entertained the highest 
respect, and he was satisfied that the 
Lord Chancellor would do nothing un- 
fair; but, at the same time, it was at 
the suggestion of the Irish Members 
that this amended clause had been in- 
troduced, and he did not think it would 
be fair to the Government to reject it. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the Govern- 
ment, in introducing this clause, had done 
their best to meet the objections which 
had been raised by the Irish Members, 
and he hoped his hon. Friend the Member 
for Durham City (Mr. Thompson), in 
this particular instance, would with- 
draw his opposition. The hon. Member 
had acted throughout the discussion of 
this Bill in a kindly spirit towards Ire- 
land; but the present clause certainly 
— with the support of the Irish Mem- 
ers, 


tice. So far as the Court itself was con- 
| cerned, instead of having an impartial 
Judge standing between the accused and 
the Crown, they had a body of Judges 
who assumed to themselves the office and 
functions of Crown Prosecutor and jury 
| as well. No matter how the Judges were 
selected, that fact alone, upon the face of it, 
ought to insure the condemnation of the 
Bill ; and it must also be borne in mind 
| that the proposals of the Government in 
regard to the tribunal it sought to estab- 
lish were condemned by every one of 
the Judges upon the Irish Bench. He 
thought that fact could not be brought 
too often before the Committee. The 
working of the Bill would be placed in 
the hands of men selected by ballot from 
a body that was altogether opposed to 
the principles upon which the Bill was 
founded. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that this clause had been introduced by 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary, to meet any possible 
objection that the choice was made for 
a political purpose, in fulfilment of a 
promise to the Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he had 


an Amendment to propose to this clause. 
He had not understood the Chairman to 
put the Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 

Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtyey) said, the hon. Member was 
too late. The clause was already dis- 
| posed of. 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnnson) said, 
the clause he was about to move repre- 
sented an effort on the part of the Go- 
vernment to retain trial by jury. He 
supposed there was no Member of the 
House who was not satisfied that the 
system of trial by jury as it then existed 
in Ireland, was absolutely unworkable. 
Over and over again the Judges had 
complained that verdicts were given 
against the evidence and in spite of the 
charges given to the juries. It was, 
therefore, plain that trial by jury in its 
present form in Ireland could not be re- 
tained, and, acting upon that view, the 
House had passed a clause empowering 
the Lord Lieutenant to substitute for 
trial by jury, trial before a Special Com- 
mission Court in certain cases. He re- 
peated that this was an effort on the 
part of the Government to retain trial 
by jury. At present, although the 
humblest individual of the community 
might, if he thought fit, in a matter 
affecting his property, have the case 
tried by a special jury—by persons of 
larger intelligence and of better edu- 
cation and position in the country, who 
might be supposed to be superior, in con- 
sequence, to influences which operated 
sometimes in the case of common juries— 
yet if he were arraigned on a charge by 
which his life was imperilled, he would 
be tried by a common jury. This clause, 
then, proposed that the Crown, in the 
cases specified therein, might require 
that the jury should consist entirely of 
special jurors. The special jurors who 
would form the panel, as the common 
jurors did now, would be selected by 
ballot as at the present time. So that 
the Crown on the one hand, or the 
accused on the other, might have the 
case tried under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances as those under which an 
accused person was then tried, except 
that he would be tried by a jury of a 
higher class of intelligence. For the 
purpose of obtaining greater impar- 
tiality, the clause provided that special 
jurors should be contributed by a 
county of a city or town, as well as by 
a county, as mentioned in the first 
column of the 2nd Schedule to the 
Bill. They would be taken by ballot from 
the two panels, and the Sheriff of each of 
the contributory counties would deliver 
to the officers of the Court the ballot 
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be mixed in the ballot box. The Soli- 
citor to the Crown and the solicitor for 
the prisoner would then compare with 
the panels the name, address, and num- 
ber of each person whose name came 
out upon the card, so that they would 
be able to see at once whether any ob- 
jection arose to the name of any juror 
which enabled them to challenge. The 
clause did not in any way interfere with 
the right of the prisoner’s challenge, 
He begged to move the insertion into 
the Bill of the following clause :— 


Special Jurors. 
(Special jurors in criminal cases.) 


‘*(1.) Where the trial of a person charged 
with an indictable offence would otherwise have 
been held by a jury before some court not being 
a court of general or quarter sessions, the At- 
torney General for Ireland, or the person 
charged, may, on serving the prescribed notice 
in the prescribed manner, require that the jury 
shall consist entirely of special jurors, and the 
jury shall consist of special jurors accordingly, 
Where more persons than one are to be tried 
altogether on the same charge, and notice for 
special jurors has not been served by the At- 
torney General, but has been served by some 
and not all of such persons, the jury shall con- 
sist entirely of special jurors or not, as the 
Court may direct. 


Provided that a trial shall not be impeached 
on any ground connected with the qualification 
of the jurors or any of them. 


(2.) The special jurors shall be taken by 
ballot in manner provided by the nineteenth 
section of ‘The Juries Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1876,’ from all the jurors upon the panel re. 
turned by the sheriff from the special jurors’ 
book. 

(3.) A county mentioned in the first column 
of the Second Schedule to this Act, and a county 
of a city or town set opposite the name of that 
county in the second column of the said Sche- 
dule, shall as respects special jurors be deemed 
to be contributory counties; and the special 
jurors of each of two contributory counties 
shall be lawful jurors for the trial of any 
person who is to be tried by special jurors in 
either of such contributory counties: and, 
whenever a trial requiring special jurors under 
this Act is about to take place in any one of two 
contributory counties, steps shall be duly taken 
by the sheriff of each of the said counties for 
returning to the proper officer of the court in 
which such trial is held the panel of the special 
jurors of his county, and the special jury for 
such trial shall be taken by ballot accordingly 
from all the jurors upon such two panels in- 
differently ; and the sheriff of each of the said 
contributory counties shall deliver to the pro- 
per officer of the court the cards for such 
ballot, and the ballot shall be taken, in manner 
provided by the said nineneenth section of 
* The Juries Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1876.’ 








cards of the two counties, which would 
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The expression ‘sheriff’ in this section in- 
cludes any officer who by law performs the 
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duties of sheriff in relation to the return of 
jurors.”’ 

New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was of opinion, when he first 
saw this clause upon the Paper, that the 
placing of it there was an act of audacity 
on the part of the Government; but he 


was bound to say that this audacity had 


been exceeded by the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who said 
that the introduction of this clause was 
an effort on the part of the Government 
to maintain trial by jury in Ireland. 
The proposal of the Government came 
a little late in the day, and it led to the 
question, why, having all along made 
up their minds to administer justice in 
Ireland by jury, did they come down to 
the House and ask them to abolish trial 
by jury and appoint a Special Commis- 
sion Court to take the place of juries? 
This was not so much a question of law 
as of policy, and he ventured to say that 
when Ministers applied to Parliament 
for extraordinary powers, particularly as 
Parliament was at present constituted, 
they ought carefully to consider what 
they wanted, and not ask more than was 
absolutely necessary for the Government 
of the country. The Government had 
said to Parliament in effect, ‘‘ We can- 
not govern Ireland without the absolute 
suspension of trial by jury;’’ and on the 
faith of that statement the House had 
agreed to the Ist clause of the Bill, 
which suspended trial by jury in Ire- 
land. But now, after the Bill had been 
in Committee for a month, and hours 
and hours had been spent in discussing 
the question of the Special Commission 
Court, the Government came forward at 
the last moment and said they were 
going to make a grand effort to retain 
trial by jury in Ireland. Why, the 
proposal on the Paper, taken in connec- 
tion with the next clause which was 
connected with it, was a Prevention of 
Crime Bill in itself, and he ventured to 
say it was the Bill which ought to have 
been brought in at first, and, moreover, 
that the House ought not to have been 
troubled with the conflicts which had 
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taken place over the question of the 
suspension of trial by jury. He asked 
what had taken place in Ireland since 
the original proposals of the Govern- 
ment were laid on the Table to make 
this change of policy necessary? He 
ventured to say that this clause was the 
one on which the Government must act, 
instead of the clause which empowered 
the Lord Lieutenant to appoint a Special 
Commission Court to administer justice 
in Ireland without a jury, because under 
it they would obtain the same successful 
administration of justice as was obtained 
at the Cork Winter Assizes of 1881. It 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that everybody who was tried 
at those Assizes, against whom proper 
evidence was brought, was convicted. 
There was not a single miscarriage of 
justice at those Assizes, and the learned 
Judge, now Judge of the Court of 
Appeal, declared in respect of them that 
no juries could have done their duty 
better. The procedure at the Assizes in 
question was analogous to that pre- 
scribed in this clause and the next, with 
respect to which he was bound to say 
that the arrangements for changes of 
venue were somewhat startling. What 
he wanted to know was whether the 
clause represented the original policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; whether it 
was a damnosa hereditas left to them by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), or 
whether it was the effect of a better 
state of mind in the right hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) ? 
However that might be, let there exist 
a clear undertaking on the part of the 
Government as to whether they meant 
to administer justice in Ireland with a 
jury or without a jury. For his part, 
he thought it was obvious that the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland must 
take place under this clause, because 
anyone who had a knowledge of affairs 
in that country would very much sooner 
wish to see trials take place before 
juries than before the Special Commis- 
sion Courts, which the Lord Lieutenant 
might appoint. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) said, the noble Lord was not 
arguing against the clause moved by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, but against 
a clause which was already part of the 
Bill. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, there appeared to be a little mis- 
understanding on the subject; but he 
was asking Her Majesty’s Government 
on which clause they proposed to pro- 
ceed ? The House had granted them 
extraordinary powers, and, as they now 
came forward with a fresh proposal, it 
was only right to ask them which clause 
they meant to make use of for the 
punishment and prevention of crime in 
Ireland? [Sir Wrrt1ram Harcourt: 
All the powers.] Then he ventured to 
say it was extremely unlikely they would 
succeed. He had made one or two pre- 
dictions, on former occasions, as to what 
would happen with reference to the 
Government of Ireland, and in each case 
he had had the melancholy satisfaction 
of witnessing theirfulfilment. Hecharged 
the Government with having deliberately 
wasted 14 days in suspending trial by 
jury, while it was their intention all the 
time to bring up a clause which would 
render that suspension altogether un- 
necessary. That was his prediction, and 
he said that if this clause was going to be 
used, it was not hon. Members behind 
him who ought to have been suspended, 
but that constellation of geniuses who 
sat upon the Treasury Bench. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the assistance which the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) always rendered to- 
wards the passing of measures for the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity in 
Ireland was notorious. Last year the 
noble Lord had done what in him lay 
to render it difficult to pass the measures 
of this kind which were then before the 
House, although this year, owing to cir- 
cumstances that all must regret, his 
opposition had been less active. But 
those regrettable circumstances might 
also account for his complete ignorance 
as to the progress ofthe Bill. The noble 
Lord seemed to imagine that the clause 
represented an entirely new idea on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
the fact was that he (Sir William Har- 
court) had clearly indicated it when he 
first asked leave to introduce the Bill. 
At that time he stated as distinctly as 
possible that the proposal would be made, 
and it was only reserved as a matter of 
convenience in drafting, the question 
being whether it should be imported 
into the present measure or made the 
subject of a separate Bill. Hon. Mem- 
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bers would know that, throughout the 
discussion on the clauses having relation 
to the appointment of a Special Commis. 
sion Court, it was constantly kept be- 
fore the mind of the Committee that this 
proposal was part of the general scheme 
of the Government. The noble Lord 
thought the proposal was good, and that 
the clause empowering the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint a Special Commission 
Court was a bad one, and he asked which 
clause the Government were going to 
use? The answer was that they were 
going to use both of them; it was be- 
cause they intended to use both of them 
that the two clauses were proposed, 
The noble Lord had spoken of the time 
secupied in the discussion of the Ist 
clause, andin doing so had simply mul- 
tiplied the number of days by seven that 
were actually expended on it. [Lord 
Ranpotpx Cuurcnitt: What, taking 
the second reading and the Committee 
together ?] That point, however, was 
not material, and he would detain the 
Committee no longer than to express a 
hope that, although the Government had 
not had the voice of the noble Lord 
upon this occasion, he would vote for 
the clause if the second reading were 
challenged. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
seemed to him to have pursued a most 
extraordinary course. In the speech just 
made he had fully justified Obstruction 
against the Bill, because he described 
it as a species of omnium gatherum mea- 
sure, in which every Gentleman who had 
some sort of nostrum for the govern- 
ment of Ireland dragged in his clause. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that he himself had some 
hesitation as to whether he should bring 
in the present proposal as a separate 
Bill. How could he suppose that a fresh 
Bill—the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s own words—should be put in here, 
and that, almost without discussion, the 
Committee should vote for a proposal 
which would absolutely changethe whole 
system of procedure with regard to juries 
in Ireland? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that all this was in his 
mind, and that he had stated to the 
House, on the first reading of the Bill, 
that he intended to bring in a clause of 
this kind. But there must have been 
some reason why the clause did not ap- 
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ear in the Bill as submitted to the 

ouse; and he ventured to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther the reason was not this—that he had 
forgotten to consult the Irish Judges on 
the subject, and that they had practically 
refused to accept the powers which he 
sought to throw upon them? Had not 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said to himself that if he could not 
get the Judges to try the cases, he would 
tamper with the Irish jury system in 
order to pass the Bill? Everyone ac- 
cused of crime was tried in Ireland now 
by acommon jury; but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought that 
common juries would not convict, and, 
therefore, he proposed to have special 
juries to try offences under this Act. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had said 
that special juries were exempt from the 
list of common jurymen. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
said they were taken from the long 
panel. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, in any 
case, it came to this. It was admitted 
that in Ireland there were two hostile 
camps, one consisting of landlords and 
those connected with them, and the 
other consisting of the great mass of the 
population. He did not say this was 
admitted by everyone in the House; but 
that view was taken by a great many 
hon. Members. But what did this clause 
do? It must be admitted that the Bill 
itself was not alone aimed at outrage ; 
it was aimed at political agitation ; and, 
consequently, those who were accused of 
political agitation, and who belonged to 
what he might call the people’s camp in 
Ireland, would be tried at the pleasure 
of the Attorney General for Ireland by 
juries who, in the main, would be chosen 
from the landlord class or those con- 
nected with that class. He believed 
it was in Magna Charta that everyone 
should be tried by his own peers, and he 
asked whether a man would be tried in 
Ireland by his own peers under this Bill ? 
The noble Lord said it was more pro- 
bable that a man tried for an offence 
with which politics were connected would 
obtain more justice from a tribunal of 
three Judges than from a special jury. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I said the Crown were more likely to 
obtain a conviction from a jury con- 
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stituted in this fashion than from three 
Judges. 

. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
see the distinction. That was precisely 
the point, and he had put it to many Irish 
Gentlemen who were not then present. 
They said they did believe they would 
obtain substantial justice from the three 
Judges; but they did not believe they 
would receive substantial justice from 
the special juries, because everyone knew 
that when once political matter arose in 
any issue submitted to a jury the jury 
could not be depended upon. He asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
whether it was not a fact that, so far as 
his knowledge of Irish affairs extended, 
the probabilities were that these special 
jurymen would be chosen from amongst 
the ranks of the landlords or the 
classes connected with them? That was 
his strong objection to the clause. He 
thought that, considering the Executive 
had power to bring people to trial by 
three Judges without a jury, they might, 
at least, have carried out their first in- 
tention, and have left out this clause, 
which the Home Secretary himself ad- 
mitted to be an after-thought, and one 
which only occurred to him after the 
Bill had been submitted to the House, 
and was about to be read for the first 
time. 

Mr. R. POWER regarded the clause 
as the most important one in the Bill, 
and he believed it would be certain to 
be called most into operation. The dif- 
ficulty was that the Bill was an agglo- 
meration of about 20 Acts of Parliament, 
and not a Bill per se, a fact which amply 
justified Irish Members in the course 
they had taken with reference to it. He 
asked hon. Members, with regard to 
this clause, who complained of the con- 
duct of Irish Members in opposing the 
Bill, whether, if such a measure were 
introduced into this country, they would 
not have spent three times as long as 
Irish Members had done in discussing 
the Constitutional principles involved ? 
Another difficulty was that the jurors 
had protested against their abolition, 
while the Judges had protested against 
becoming jurors. He believed the Go- 
vernment would find themselves awk- 
wardly placed if they relied too much 





on the operation of this clause in Ire- 
land. The Attorney General for Ire- 
‘land said either the Crown or the ac- 
|cused had the right to have the case 
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tried by a special jury. Well, sup- 
posing the prisoner applied for a special 

ury, if the Crown opposed him, would 
get the special jury? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson): He 
is entitled to exercise his right to apply 
for it. 

Mr. R. POWER said, then it might 
be taken that there would almost always 
be special jurors to try cases under the 
Act. He was glad it was to be the 
arrangement that wherever a prisoner 
applied for a special jury he would get 
it, and that the Crown would have 
no power to oppose him. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) was 
understood to signify assent. 

Mr. R. POWER regarded this as a 
most valable acquisition to the prisoner ; 
it took away a great deal of the injury 
which, he believed, might be done by 
the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Will 
the hon. Member allow me to explain ? 

Mr. R. POWER begged the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman not to do 
that. He was quite satisfied. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the purpose of the clause was to main- 
tain trial by jury; but it was difficult to 
imagine a more extraordinary means of 
doing that than the proposal before the 
Committee. The statement was that 
jurymen of a higher class were wanted ; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man went to those whom he (Mr. R. 
Power) maintained were not fit to try 
the cases that would come before them 
under the Bill; and, further, he said, if 
the object of the Government was to 
maintain trial by jury, this could be 
easily accomplished by bringing in a 
short measure for the purpose. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman also 
said that trial by jury in Ireland had 
failed. To a certain extent, no doubt, 
it had failed; but he denied that it had 
done so in respect of the majority of 
offences specified in the Bill. One of 
the offences so specified was treason or 
treason-felony, and he defied the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to show 
any cases in which trial by jury in Ire- 
land for this offence had failed to any 
extent. He remembered that, in 1866 
and 1867, with one’ or two exceptions, 
all the persons charged with treason or 
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ilty by the 
juries. Ifthe Bill were only applied to 
offences of a certain kind, he would not 
have the same objection to it as he had 
now; but its application to offences in 
respect of which juries had not failed to 
convict was most unfair to the jurors, 
and would probably cause a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in Ireland. However, 
as the Attorney General for Ireland had 
completely satisfied him upon the chief 
point as to which he desired an explana- 
tion, and as he knew the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman always adhered 
to anything he said in that House, he 
would not detain the Committee further 
than for the purpose of thanking the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
statement he had made, and of express- 
ing his own opinion that the conviction 
of one man by jury would tend more to 
the tranquillity of a country than the 
conviction of three men by a Special 
Commission Court. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had stated that, in certain cases, the 
Crown on one side, and the accused on 
the other, could apply for trial by spe- 
cial jury. He had said nothing what- 
ever in reference to cases which were 
not to be tried by jury, and to which 
this clause did not apply. The Com- 
mission of Judges under the Ist clause 
was specially provided to be without 
jury. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked in what cases 
the accused would have the right of 
electing to be tried by the Judges for 
offences under Clause 1 ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
no person could have the option of elect- 
ing to be tried by a Special Commission. 
That rested entirely with the Executive. 
It was in the option of the Representa- 
tive of the Crown or the accused to 
claim to have the cases described in the 
clause tried by special juries. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, knowing 
how cleverly juries were sometimes 
packed, he had not been so much op- 
posed as others to the Ist clause of the 
Bill, which abolished trial by jury in 
certain cases specified. That clause em- 
powered the Lord Lieutenant to appoint 
a Special Commission Court of three 
Judges to try charges of treason or 
treason-felony, murder or manslaughter, 
attempt to kill, aggravated crime of 
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violence against the person, arson, whe- 
ther by Common Law or by Statute, 
and attack on dwelling-house. That 
being so, why, in the name of common 
sense, did the Government want a 
special jury to try other cases? It ap- 
peared to him that the Bill would, on 
political occasions, be worked to the 
disadvantage of the prisoner. If a pri- 
soner was to be tried in the counties of 
Cork or Limerick, the Government would 
send down a Special Commission for the 
purpose; but in the North of Ireland, 
where the Catholics were in a minority, 
and where the Liberal Party would also 
soon be in a minority, they would send 
the prisoner before a special jury. It 
would then be seen how little mercy a 
Catholic would get at the hands of the 
Presbyterians. In his opinion, a Catholic 
would be better protected by a Commis- 
sion of Judges than by such ajury. An 
Ulster special jury composed of Presby- 
terians, even if a man charged with 
murder before them were not guilty, 
would hold him guilty of constructive 
murder, as Irish Members had been 
held guilty of constructive Obstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland to say that this clause had no 
relation to the 1st clause of the Bill, or 
to the offences which were to be tried 
by the three Judges. Moreover, he 
understood him to say that the clause 
gave an alternative to the trial by the 
three Judges. The clause said that in 
the case of indictable offences which 
were only tried at the Assizes, it would 
be at the option of the Attorney General 
or the prisoner to elect that the case 
should be tried by a special jury. But 
the 1st clause of the Bill selected a cer- 
tain number of grave Assize offences, 
and said that the Lord Lieutenant might 
elect to have those offences tried by a 
Special Commission Court of three 
Judges; and surely it was correct to 
say that the new clause practically gave 
the power in one case to the Attorney 
General and in the other to the Lord 
Lieutenant to say whether they would 
have these cases tried by the Special 
Commission Court or by special jury, 
only if they did not elect to have a case 
tried by the three Judges the prisoner 
would then have the option of trial by 
special jury. Surely, then, it was cor- 
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reet to describe this as an alternative 
clause. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) had 
pointed out that any indictable of- 
fence might be tried by special jury, 
whether or not it was one of the of- 
fences included in the Ist clause of 
the Bill, and which it was intended to 
deal with in a particular manner. Did 
the Government intend that such an of- 
fence as fraudulent bankruptcy, for in- 
stance, should be dealt with in a different 
manner than at present? He thought 
the Government should introduce some 
words limiting the number of indictable 
offences in order to avoid confusion. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, it would only 
have been fair and right that this clause, 
which proposed a general amendment 
of the Irish Jury Law, should have been 
submitted to the House when the Bill 
was first proposed. He considered it 
unreasonable that, in this sudden man- 
ner, the Government should have thus 
proposed a question of such grave im- 
portance for the consideration of the 
Committee wearied with the lengthened 
discussions which had taken place. Trial 
by jury in Ireland at the present moment 
was not satisfactory ; on the contrary, he 
admitted that in many respects it had 
failed. But if it had failed it had not 
done so to any such extent as would 
justify the introduction of the remedy 
suggested by the clause. His hon. Friend 
near him was right in saying that, in 
point of fact, under this clause, the At- 
torney General might have every indict- 
able offence committed in Ireland tried 
by special jury, and in any locality 
he pleased. The clause was not re- 
stricted to agrarian offences; it extended 
toevery possibleindictable offence. Now, 
before the Committee conceded so ex- 
tensive a power as that, he asked 
them to consider the necessities of 
the case; and he would remind them 
of a remarkable statement of the 
Prime Minister made last year, which 
would be found recorded in Hansard, to 
the effect that in Ireland, where it was 
said no jury could be got in agrarian 
cases to convict on the clearest evidence, 
the number of convictions for criminal 
outrages were in larger proportion than 
in England. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
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to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


New Clause (Special jurors in criminal 
cases).—(Jlr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. METGE complained that one of 
the greatest difficulties Irish Members 
had to contend with was the diversity of 
opinion on the Treasury Bench with re- 
gard to the legal meaning of the com- 
monest words in the Bill. Upon this 
clause there had been two distinct inter- 

retations. The Attorney General for 
Frslend, when interrogated by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), stated positively 
that under this clause it would be pos- 
sible for a person charged with an offence 
to have his case tried by a special jury. 
On two occasions he rose to support that 
view, and when he was pressed closely 
upon it he said he did not mean to ex- 
clude such cases as were excluded under 
the previous clause of the Act. But, 
even allowing that exclusion, it would 
be seen that the question raised was 
evaded, because if cases were excluded 
which were to come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Special Commission Court of 
Part I. of the Bill, that would exclude 
practically everything that it would be 
possible to put before a special jury, for 
that Special Commission Court dealt 
with all cases of treason, treason-felony, 
murder, manslaughter, attempts to kill, 
violence against the person, and attacks 
on dwelling-houses. He should like to 
ask the Committee, or any hon. Member 
who was inclined to take a fair view of 
the case, to say what crime could be 
brought before this Court other than 
those set out in the first part of the Bill? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
further said that an appeal was possible 
to any individual who chose to claim his 
right to have his case tried as a special 
jury case ; but on reading the remainder 
of Part I. it seemed to him that that 
course was impossible. It provided that 
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tenant that the case of any person com- 
mitted for trial could not get a just and 
impartial consideration under the ordi- 
nary law, the Lord Lieutenant might by 
warrant direct the case to be tried with- 
out ajury. If the Lord Lieutenant could 
do that, it was absurd to pretend that the 
accused could use the right which the 
Attorney General for Ireland had said he 
could exercise in order to get a special 
jury. What the assurance of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland amounted to was 
that the accused had a right to claim a 
special jury in every case, except where 
the Crown did not choose to give it. 
That was rather a wide order, and, 
knowing as he did how this Bill might 
be carried out, it was absurd to contend 
for a moment that this right would be 
given to an accused person when it re- 
mained with the Crown in any case they 
thought of sufficient consequence to direct 
that it should be tried under a special 
warrant without a jury. This clause 
effected an entire change in the legisla- 
tive system which now prevailed in Ire- 
land. Only a short time ago the jury 
system in Ireland was to a certain ex- 
tent reformed by, he believed, the Act of 
a Member of the Party which now sought 
to alter the Grand Jury system again. 
Under Lord O’Hagan’s Act the quali- 
fication of jurors was to a great extent 
brought within the limits of the sense of 
justice which prevailed as to the persons 
it was proper to call upon to try cases; 
but this Bill did away entirely with the 
old qualification, and imported a quali- 
fication of special jurors. Everybody 
knew what a special jury meant, and 
that cases tried by special juries would 
practically be tried by a jury, not of the 
peers of an accused person, but of the 
very persons who were actually exer- 
cising the Executive functions with re- 
gard to this Bill. The initiative in all 
cases which came under this Bill was 
with the Lord Lieutenant; but, as a 
matter cf fact, it would really reside in 
the country gentlemen and magistrates, 
who would have to collect, with the aid 
of the police, evidence in support of the 
claims they made for exceptional powers 
being applied to the district over which 
they had control. To a great extent the 
special juries in Ireland were composed 
of these very magistrates. The quali- 
fication of special jurors was pretty high, 
and would bring in a class of men en- 
tirely without any accord with the na- 
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tional sentiments of the people, and, on 
the contrary, entirely opposed to those 
sentiments. Oonsequently, their ver- 
dicts would be felt to be of a partizan 
character. The Attorney General for 
Ireland seemed to think that the work- 
ing of the Bill would be carried out, not 
only by a Special Commission, but by 
these special juries under this clause. 
The charge brought by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was a legitimate one— 
namely, that this was a dark horse kept 
in the background to be slipped on the 
Committee when it had already decided 
the question of a Special Commission 
Court. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land had made a very sweeping charge 
against the jury system in Ireland. He 
(Mr. Metge) did not pretend for a 
moment that the system was perfect, 
for he knew that juries did not convict 
in many cases where they might; but 
the reason of that was that the juries 
felt that the law, as it existed in Ire- 
land, was not justice. Law and justice 
were two distinct and absolutely opposed 
things in Ireland. But, admitting that 
the juries sometimes did not carry out 
the law in the way they might be ex- 
pected to, still, before the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland brought such a sweep- 
ing charge against the juries, and intro- 
duced into that charge the names of 
certain Judges as backing him up in 
his statements, he should have referred 
to some other statements made by 
Judges to quite the contrary effect. 
He had a strong recollection of some 
observations made at the Cork Assizes 
by Judge Barry, who, in charging the 
jury, said he had no possible complaint 
to make against the juries who had 
been called to decide cases brought be- 
fore him. Judge Barry referred at the 
same time to charges made by Members 
of the Government, and by Liberal 
Members of the House, against the 
jury system as it at present existed, 
and he said most carefully that such a 
charge was unfounded, and that in a 
great majority of cases where evidence 
was brought before the juries they 
convicted. The argument all through 
this Coercion Bill was not that Irish 
juries could not be got to convict, but 
that evidence could not be obtained, 
and special juries would not deal with 
cases without evidence any more than 
ordinary juries. Special juries would, 
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after all, be juries composed of ‘gentle- - 
men; and they, no more ‘than the 
Judges of the Special Commission Court 
or juries under the old system, would 
condemn a man unless sufficient evi- 
dence was brought to establish the case 
against him. In this respect he thought 
the Government were altogether astray. 
They sought, by complicated and round- 
about methods, to get at criminals whom 
they never could reach. The sympathy 
that existed to a certain extent in 
Ireland with crime would never, he 
believed, be overcome except by the 
extermination of the whole Irish people, 
unless the root of crime was struck at 
by sweeping away the system of land- 
lordism—the system of class against 
class—and by sweeping away the sys- 
tem of Castle rule, which had caused a 
mesh of incongruities around the whole 
political system in Ireland. The men 
who constituted the leading authorities 
were men all more or less interested in 
supporting the present state of things; 
and consequently men could not but 
feel that, as long as that state of things 
remained, no system would strike at 
crime which did not strike through the 
people themselves. No one in that 
House had a stronger desire or would 
go further than he would to get crime 
suppressed ; but crime in Ireland, much 
as he detested and deplored it, was the 
outcome of a state of warfare—a state 
of warfare between class and class—and 
that warfare would never be got at by 
indirect machinery such as that pro- 
posed by this clause. The argument 
of the Attorney General for Ireland 
might generally be taken as an argu- 
ment against the jury system as a 
whole. He believed that that House, 
which had Liberal principles and Liberal 
doctrines, and which had been put in 
subjugation to the Caucus influence 
exercised by the Leaders of the Govern- 
ment, would be a long time before it 
agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had expressed his surprise that 
cases connected with the rights of pro- 
perty were submitted to juries composed 
of higher class men, while cases of life 
and death were committed to common 
juries. He (Mr. Metge) thought that 
in cases of actual crime and murder the 
facts were more or less patent to every- 
one, and did not require strongly tech- 
nical minds to discriminate between the 
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niceties of the evidence on one side or 
the other, but simply fair, honest intelli- 

ence to decide whether or not such 
facts justified a verdict for or against 
the accused. That consideration was a 
strong reason for submitting cases of 
fact toa jury. He wished to point out 
to the Committee the anomalies which 
existed all through this Bill. It was 
certainly strange and unjust to say 
that the powers under this Bill were, 
first of all, to be conferred on a Judica- 
ture which was to be chosen by ballot ; 
and, secondly, that cases were to be 
decided by a jury likewise to be chosen 
by ballot. If justice was reduced to a 
mere question of ballot, no Irishman 
could be expected to have any lofty 
idea of what the effects of an adminis- 
tration of that justice would be. Ivish- 
men generally could not, as the law at 
present existed, have any very great 
respect for it; but they had respect for 
laws meaning justice, and no people in 
the world had a higher respect for law 
which gave justice between man and 
man ; but law representing the outcome 
of a series of ballot boxes would not 
receive any very great respect from the 
Trish people. When the Government 
introduced this Bill they professed to 
desire to appease the feeling existing in 
the country; but in bringing forward 
this Special Jury Clause they did not 
show any sign of contrition for trying 
to impose upon the Committee, knowing 
that the large majority at their back 
would enable them to force their pro- 
posal upon the Irish Members. For 
three years to come Ireland would be 
without a vestige of Constitutional prin- 
ciples. The right of public meeting had 
been swept away, the right of expres- 
sion of public opinion through the Press 
had been swept away, and now thie 
Government came down and sought to 
destroy what was once considered the 
highest glory in the British Constitution 
—namely, the jury system. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the object of the clause was to en- 
tirely supersede the earlier clause with 
regard to the Judges. In introducing 
the Bill the Government had not made 
any preliminary inquiries as to whether 
or not the Judges approved of the duty 
proposed to be placed upon them, for 
the Judges themselves protested against 
being put into the new position. The 
Government now introduced this clause 
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which, in conjunction with the next 
clause, would, they hoped, effectually 
enable them to get convictions, whether 
with or without evidence. With regard 
to this question of special juries, the 
Attorney General for Ireland and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, of course, 
made the best arguments they could in 
favour of the case which their clients 
put before them; but special juries in 
Ireland were composed of persons of 
such standing with regard to rates as 
the Sub-Sheriff chose to summon, s0 
that, in point of fact, under this clause, 
there was a great appearance of fairness, 
But, in the first instance, the Sheriffs 
would select the safe and good men 
whom they knew, from their prejudices, 
would be in favour of convictions, and 
from these a jury would be selected by 
ballot. If the object of that process 
was avowedly to get convictions with or 
without evidence, as it seemed to be, 
there would be no great reason to com- 
plain or to object to this clause. In 
reality, juries would be selected by ballot 
who would be likely to convict. Even 
supposing the special juries were im- 
partial, they would be selected from a 
high rate-paying class who were likely 
to have prejudices against men put on 
trial for criminal offences, and for that 
reason there would not be anything ap- 
proaching to a fair chance of acquittal. 
The fault found with the jury system 
was that impartial juries could not be 
had. In this case the Government se- 
lected juries likely to convict, and then 
they asked the Committee to believe 
that this was a fair tribunal. During 
the early stages of the Bill some criticism 
was made upon the Irish Judges; but a 
considerable number of the Irish Party 
were strongly of opinion that they would 
prefer three Judges, as proposed, to the 
system which was recommended in this 
new clause—namely, that of packed 
juries. There was nothing the Irish 

eople were more afraid of than packed 
juries, because those men had their re- 
sponsibilities limited to such a degree 
that each thought that if he came toa 
different decision from the others he 
would be held very much in fault. Weak 
men would be led by the will of the 
majority, and although they might hold 
a different opinion from their colleagues 
they would not have the moral courage 
to insist upon what they considered jus- 
tice. For these reasons the Irish Mom- 
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bers would prefer to have nothing to do 
with this clause, but to depend upon the 
justice which would be administered by 
three Judges instead of by special 
juries. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON pointed out 
that if all cases were tried at Assizes by 
special juries there would arise an in- 
convenient opposition between cases 
committed to Assizes and those com- 
mitted to Quarter Sessions. The Quarter 
Sessions had a very large jurisdiction, 
and it would be very inconvenient if 
magistrates, thinking they could get 
convictions better at Assizes than at 
Quarter Sessions, should send to the 
Assizes prisoners who, in the ordinary 
course, would be tried at Quarter Ses- 
sions. If the Government would con- 
sider that point and pay some regard to 
the views of the Irish gentlemen and 
noblemen who sat on the Irish juries 
and had reported that instead of juries 
being entirely special juries it would be 
well to mix them, they would get rid of 
this difficulty. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 


Tuz DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtNEY) stated, he thought the Ayes 
had it, and, his decision being chal- 
lenged, he directed the Noes to stand up 
in their places, and Seven Members only 
having stood up, the Chairman declared 
the Ayes had it. 

Tuz DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtNey) said, he thought it convenient 
to announce, before the doors were 
opened, that it was at the option of the 
Chairman to require Members to rise in 
their places either at the first putting of 
the Question, or after the hour-glass. 
Hitherto he had required the hour-glass 
to be turned, but in future he would 
exercise the option. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) moved 
a new clause with regard to the penalty 
for non-attendance of special jurors. 
He explained that at present under the 
Act of 1876, jurors who failed to attend 
when their names were called at the 
opening of the Criminal Commission, 
were fined 40s. There were, however, 


numbers of people who would rather | 
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and the object of his proposal was to 
substitute for 40s., the sum of £20, in 
order to reach the rich as well as the 
poor in regard to the duties of jurors. 


New Clause :— 


(Penalty for non-attendance of special jurors.) 

‘The words ‘twenty pound’ shall be substi- 
tuted for the words ‘forty shillings’ in section 
four of ‘The Juries Procedure Ireland Act, 
1876,’ in the case of special jurors.’’—(Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. R. POWER said, he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
given no sufficient reason for the change 
in the law which he proposed by this 
clause. As he understood it, the clause 
proposed to force into the jury-box a 
certain number of gentlemen who had a 
great disinclination to serve; but he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to consider, if he succeeded 
in that object, what would be the feel- 
ings of the jurors who went into the 
box simply because they knew that if 
they did not they would have to pay 
£20. Of course, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, a great many extraordinary 
things might be done; but by Act of 
Parliament a man could never be forced 
todo his duty. If aman, in the first 
instance, was not prepared to do the 
duty which the State imposed upon him, 
it would be utterly impossible by such a 
clause as this to force him to do it by 
imposing the alternative of a fine of 
£20. By this and previous provisions 
of the Act the people of Ireland had 
been coerced, and now it was proposed, 
without the slightest reason, to coerce 
the particular men who were to try ac- 
cused persons. The only argument he 
could find in the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland for this proposal 
was that certain difficulty was found in 
bringing jurymenintothe box to try cases; 
but under this Bill that difficulty no 
longer existed, because every man must 
admit that there could be no very great 
objection to go into a jury-box, inas- 
much as there would be no evidence put 
before him. That was the fatal mistake 
the Government had made in this pro- 
vision. ‘Tribunals might be established, 
but evidence could not be brought for- 


pay this amount than serve on the jury, | ward. No man in the House regretted 
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more than he did that stubborn fact; 
but it could not be got rid of by a clause 
of this kind. Jurymen might be forced 
into the box, but they could not be made 
to convict; and why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have raised 
the penalty from 40s. to £20 was beyond 
his conception. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
he should have to stand up against the 
clause, as that was the only resource the 
Government had left tothem. He be- 
lieved, however, its effect, taken in con- 
nection with the Irish Act, would be to 
oblige Judges to impose the penalty— 
the very serious penalty—of £20 in 
every case. He would suggest that the 
penalty should be left to the discretion 
of the Judge, who might wish to increase 
it, but who might also wish to inflict a 
smaller one. 

Mr. METGE said, it seemed to him 
that the Committee were being coerced 
into passing a series of Amendments 
which would repeal the existing law. 
This was a proposal of considerable im- 
portance ; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not thought it necessary 
to give any reason for the proposal. He 
certainly had said that the object was to 
force the rich to take their part in the 
duties of jurymen in conjunction with 
their poorer neighbours. He himself 
should only be too glad to see the rich 
take their full share; but even if that 
was an argument, the clause, as it now 
stood, would have quite the contrary 
effect, because, while £20 was a matter 
of trifling consideration to the rich when 
their lives and property might be en- 
dangered by their serving on a jury, the 
risk of a penalty of that amount would 
be a grave consideration to the poor 
man. Therefore, instead of forcing the 
rich to take their part in serving on 
juries, this clause would only force into 
the box the poor man, who would be 
afraid to sustain such a heavy fine. If 
that was the only reason the Attorney 
General for Ireland had in favour of 
this clause, it was not sufficient to make 
the Committee lie down in humble sub- 
mission and grovel in the dust before 
the Treasury Bench, and to introduce 
into the Irish jury system an entirely 
new element, and thereby, to a great 
extent, repeal the existing law. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
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Labouchere), he could not concur with 


him in his present suggestion. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Meath 
(Mr. Metge) was wrong in thinking 
that in principle this clause was different 
from the existing law. The Jury Actin 
Ireland fixed a maximum fine of 40s, 
which the Judge could not reduce, and 
in that respect it was different to the 
Jury Law in England ; but it must be re- 
membered that this professed to be only 
a provisional Bill, and there was a 
different state of things in Ireland to 
that in England. It was not an agree- 
able thing to be a juryman in Ireland, 
for everyone knew that men who had to 
discharge that duty did so, not only at 
inconvenience, but at great peril to him- 
self, and if the fine was to be reduced, 
especially in regard to people who were 
to form the special juries, there must be 
ahigh minimum. It was not, however, 
as the hon. Member opposite seemed to 
suppose, that there would be a fine of 
£20 on a man of moderate means, and 
only the same amount on a man of 
greater means, because, if the Judge 
was of opinion that the man of large 
means was unduly absent, this fine of 
£20 was not a maximum. The Judge 
might impose a fine of £100 or £500 on 
the rich man who declined to do his 
duty. It only applied the principle of a 
minimum in view of the special circum- 
stances in regard to juries in Ireland. 
He thought this clause was necessary 
and entitled to acceptance. 

Mr. CALLAN regarded the argu- 
ment of the Home Secretary as a very 
peculiar one. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated that the clause would 
be limited as against the poor man, but 
not as against the rich man. He thought, 
however, that the Home Secretary had 
not read the Act which this clause pro- 
posed toamend. In fact, the only ex- 
cuse for the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was an utter igno- 
rance of the practice laid down in the 
Act. According tothe present practice, 
all jurors failing to answer to the calling 
over of the panel were marked down by 
the Sheriff as not having attended, and 
could be ordered to pay a fine of 40s., 
or such other larger sum as the Court, 
under the circumstances, thought fit, 
even if there was no business for the 
jury to perform. Now, if there were an 
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required, had not the Judge full power 
to inflict a larger penalty up to £20? 
But in the clause of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, the Judge in Ireland 
would be deprived of all discretion. 
There was no option left with him, in a 
case where a juror did not answer, even 
though there might be no business in 
Oourt requiring his attendance, the 
Judge would be obliged to impose a fine 
of £20. They in Ireland had been re- 
cently progressing from a bad Govern- 
ment to a worse Government, and from 
that to a worst of all Government. A 
Select Committee having sat to consider 
the Act of 1871—called Lord O’ Hagan’s 
Act—in 1876, a Conservative Govern- 
ment passed a measure amending the 
procedure, and giving the Judge a dis- 
cretionary power up to 40s., but limiting 
the extent of his power to fine jurors 
to that sum. What, however, did the 
present beneficent Government do? It 
did what the Conservative Government 
refused to do; it took away from the 
Judge all discretion in the matter, it did 
not allow him to excuse even a juror who 
might be ill, but compelled him to im- 
pose a fine. Many of the farmers in 
Ulster who were special jurors were not 
only poor, but ignorant. The consti- 
tuents of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, who so readily 
swallowed the bait ‘‘ Improvement of 
the Land Act,’’ would be, if they failed 
to attend when called upon to act as 
jurors, each fined £20. Was there a 
Judge in Ireland who, if he saw an op- 
portunity of imposing a larger fine than 
that at present allowed, would hesitate 
to impose it to compel the attendance of 
jurors ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not see 
why the Government made this altera- 
tion—there was not the slightest reason 
for it. In his opinion, the law, as it 
stood, gave authority to the Judge to 
impose as heavy a fine as was desir- 
able for the non-attendance of a jury- 
man. So far as he (Mr. Biggar) 
had seen, the custom was, when the 
names were called over, for the Judge to 
order a small fine, say of £5, to be in- 
flicted in the case of a juror who did not 
answer; and if that was not sufficient 
to induce attendance, then to order a 
larger fine, and so on, until the juror 
was forced to put in an appearance. 
What was now proposed by the Govern- 
ment was to do away with the option of 
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the Judge, and to render it imperative 
that in all cases a fine should be im- 
posed. He(Mr. Biggar) did not see the 
advantage of the alteration. The Home 
Secretary had told them, or at least had 
suggested to them, that there should be 
a large fine inflicted upon a juror who 
was wealthy, and a small one upon a 
juror who was poor; but how was a 
Judge, sitting on the Bench, to form an 
opinion as to the means of a juror, who 
would certainly not be a person of his 
acquaintance? All the information the 
Judge would have would come from the 
Clerk of the Peace, who would call over 
the jury panel. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Biggar) that this clause was not worth 
the trouble of passing it. He could 
corroborate the statement of the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) with 
regard to the position in life of some of 
the special jurors. He had heard of a 
case in County Antrim where a person, 
who was a special juror and also a grand 
juror, first performed his duties as a 
grand juror, and then took part in the 
business of the Assizes as a special juror, 
for the purpose of receiving the fee of a 
guinea. There could be no doubt about 
this having happened, for it appeared 
in the records of the Assizes. The differ- 
ence between a 40s. fine and a £20 fine 
was very substantial. The Amendment 
would do no practical good, and might 
impose some hardship and injustice on 
some persons. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) stated he thought the Ayes 
had it, and, his decision being chal- 
lenged, he directed the Noes to stand up 
in their places, and Four Members only 
having stood up, the Chairman declared 
the Ayes had it. 

Mr. STOREY said, he wished to point 
out that it was very unfair—he did not 
mean this in any personal sense—for the 
Chairman to call on Members to rise in 
their places, without having first rung 
the bell. 

Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I have already explained 
to the Committee that, according to the 
Rule, the Chairman has an option in 
the matter. The hon. Member is now 
questioning the fairness of the Rule, 
and, in doing so—in discussing the Rule 
—he is quite out of Order. 
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Mr. METGE said, on the point of 
Order he wished to know whether there 
were any means by which they could 
give notice to their Friends outside of 
what was taking place? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I have already explained 
that the Rule gives an option to the 
Chairman as to whether or not the bell 
shall be rung, so that the time of the 
Committee may be saved. 

Mr. STOREY said, the Chairman gave 
an opportunity to the Government to 
bring in Members from outside by ring- 
ing the bell on ordinary occasions, and he 
(Mr. Storey) thought the same opportu- 
nity should be given to other Members. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
he had to move the second reading of a 
new clause, which was technically called 
‘¢ Venue,’”’ and which, as that title im- 
plied, was to enable the venue to be 
changed in the case of persons awaiting 
their trial for indictable offences under 
the Act. The practice of changing the 
venue was one familiar to every person 
acquainted with the law as having been 
in use from the earliest times. He did 
not think it was necessary for him to 
detain the Committee further than to point 
out that the clause contained provisions 
in favour of the accused which, so far 
as his experience or reading went, had 
never been contained in any similar Act. 
The object, of course, of enabling the 
place of trial to be changed was to take 
care that a fair trial should be had.in 
a case where popular feeling in the 
neighbourhood of the crime was strongly 
either against or in favour of the ac- 
cused, and it was not likely that an 
honest verdict would be returned by a 
jury taken from the locality. The trial 
in the place to which the venue was 
changed would take place under exactly 
the same conditions as it would if it had 
occurred in the district where there was 
a bias for or against the prisoner. The 
clause provided that the expenses of the 
accused going to the place of trial should 
be defrayed by the Government of the 
day, and also that where the accused 
was not’ in funds, and, therefore, was 
unable to take his witnesses to the place 
of trial, provision should be made for 
the Crown Solicitor, under the Attorney 
General for Ireland, to supply the neces- 
sary amount. The sub-section to which 
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‘‘ Where an order of the High Court is made 
under this Act directing a change of venue, the 
prescribed Crown Solicitor, or other prescribed 
officer under the direction of the Attorney 
General, shall provide, where necessary, for 
advancing money for enabling the person to be 
tried, and the witnesses required for the defence 
of such person to attend the trial.” 


So that, for all purposes, the trial would 
take place in the altered place of trial 
under conditions similar to those which 
would obtain if the trial took place in 
the original place. 


New Clause— 


(Venue.) 

“(1.) The Attorney General, on making ap- 
plication to the High Court of Justice, and 
certifying that in his opinion it is expedient, in 
the interests of justice, that a person awaiting 
his trial for an indictable offence should be tried 
in some county named in the certificate other 
than the county in which he would otherwise be 
tried, shall be entitled as of right to an order 
directing such person to be tried in the county 
named in the certificate; and, if such order is 
made before any indictment or inquisition has 
been found, the said offence may be inquired of 
in the county named in the order in like manner 
in all respects as if it had been committed in 
that county; and, if the order is made after an 
indictment or inquisition has been found, the 
indictment or inquisition shall be transmitted to 
the court of assize for the county named in the 
order, and have effect as if it had originally 
been duly found at or returned to that court; 
and, in either case, the offence may be heard 
and determined, and the person charged with 
the said offence may be convicted and sentenced 
as if the offence had been committed in the 
county named in the order, but the sentence of 
the court shall be carried into effect as if such 
person had been tried in the county in which 
he would have been tried if the said order had 
not been made, and such person shall, if neces- 
sary, be removed accordingly, in pursuance of 
an order of the court made for the purpose. 

(2.) The Lord Lieutenant shall from time to 
time provide for the payment, if an order is 
made under this section respecting the trial of 
any person, of the reasonable expenses of such 
person coming to the place at which, in pur- 
suance of such order, he is to be tried in any 
case where he was admitted to bail, and also of 
the witnesses required for the defence of such 
person, and certified by the court before whom 
he is tried to be so required. 

(3.) Where an order of the High Court is 
made under this Act directing a change of 
venue, the prescribed Crown Solicitor or other 
prescribed officer under the direction of the 
Attorney General shall provide, where neces- 
sary, for advancing money for enabling the 
person to be tried and the witnesses required for 
the defence of such person to attend the trial. 

(4.) For the purposes of this section the ex- 
pression ‘ awaiting his trial’ means committed 
for trial or charged with any indictable offence 
by indictment or inquisition; and ‘court of 
assize ’ includes any court of oyer and terminer 
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or gaol delivery.”—(Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. R. POWER said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated that the 
prisoner’s expenses would be paid—it 
might be to Van Dieman’s Land. To 
his (Mr. Power’s) mind it was absurd to 
tell a prisoner, because they wanted to 
try him in the North of Ireland, that his 
expenses were to be paid. Ifa prisoner 
from the South of Ireland had his own 
choice he would much rather be tried in 
his own locality than in the North, be- 
cause in the former place he would be 
known and there would be no improper 

rejudice against him. The Attorney 

eneral for Ireland was to have the 
power of changing the venue. Well, 
take the case of the present Attorney 
General for Ireland. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was in the House 
of Commons to-night, and, supposing 
there was a trial to-morrow, say, in 
County Waterford, how on earth was he 
to know that Galway would be a better 
place to try it in than Waterford? Of 
course, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would have to depend upon in- 
formation supplied to him by the Crown 
Solicitor, or the County Inspector, or the 
Resident Magistrate. The principle of 
relying upon others for information was 
one which went right through this Bill. 
County Waterford might be a very bad 
place or a very good place to try a cer- 
tain case, but he (Mr. R. Power) ob- 
jected to all the power of the law being 
thrown on the side of the Government 
in the matter; and there was another 
objection to this clause—namely, the ex- 
pense that it would incur. There must 
be great expense in bringing a prisoner 
from one part of Ireland to another. 
And not only had they to bring a pri- 
soner from one part of Ireland to another, 
but they would also have to remove all 
the witnesses. Ifa man from the South 


was going to be tried in the North of 
Treland, that man would ask for as many 
witnesses as he could possibly get, and 
he would be able to get their expenses 
paid all over the country. It was not 
stated at allin the Bill out of what fund 
these expenses would be paid. 


In the 
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24th clause it was stated that the money 
would be paid out of a sum to be pro- 
vided by Parliament; but Parliament 
had not told them where the money was 
to come from, and it was very likely that 
they would find presently that it would 
come from some unfortunate pauperized 
Irishmen. As to what would be the 
operation of this clause, let them take 
the case of a Catholic in the South of 
Ireland. Supposing a man there was 
reasonably suspected, say of treason or 
treason-felony, was it fair that they 
should bring such a person up to the 
North to be tried in a district where 
party feeling ran very high, and where 
he (Mr. Power) regretted to say there 
was a great deal of wretched religious 
discord ? On the other hand, would it 
be fair that they should bring a man 
from the North of Ireland down to the 
South, where also, he regretted to say, 
there was not that amount of liberty of 
religious opinion that there ought to be? 
Let them take the case of a poor tenant 
in Mayo. If they brought him into a 
district where there were a great many 
landlords and people of a class opposed 
to him, he would be hardly likely to get 
a fair trial. In cases where the venue 
was changed the Attorney General for 
Ireland would, of course, take very good 
care to change it to a district where the 
prisoner would stand a very good chance 
of being convicted—and justly so, in all 
probability, becausethe Attorney General 
for Ireland would hardly put a man upon 
his trial unless he was convinced he was 
guilty. Then, the clause would work 
great hardship in peaceful districts. 
They would bring prisoners from dis- 
turbed localities into quiet, peaceful 
places. Men belonging to districts where 
there was no crime would be appointed 
on juries, and would have to devote a 
great deal of their time, and probably 
thereby sacrifice a large amount of 
money, to the trying of prisoners. 
What would be the effect of that kind 
of thing? Why, the effect would be 
simply to exasperate the people. He 
knew it was of very little use to appeal 
to justice in cases of this sort. He had 
long ago lost hope or expectation of get- 
ting anything from the English Govern- 
ment, but he still felt bound to enter his 
protest against this proposed new clause. 
He believed it would be worked in a 
most dangerous and injurious manner, 
and he thought that in a year’s time 
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there would be proof before the Govern- | cation to the High Court of Justice was 


ment that he (Mr. Power) and his 
Friends were perfectly right in the op- 
position they were now offering. 

Mr. METGE said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, when he rose to make the 
best case he could on behalf of this 
extraordinary clause, dwelt, with a con- 
siderable amount of tact, on the great 
advantage the provision would be likely 
to bestow upon the mock justice that was 
to be established in Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had spoken 
of the great advantage prisoners would 
derive from having their railway, hotel, 
and other expenses paid when they 
were, so to speak, dragged about the 
country according to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s discretion. But, 
notwithstanding the so-called advan- 
tages, if the Committee thought it 
worth while to look into the Bill, they 
would see that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland would have absolute power, 
in his discretion, of altering the venue 
of trials from one part of Ireland to an- 
other. The extent of that power could 
not be exaggerated. Under the law as 
it at present existed, the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland could not change the 
venue of a case from one county to an- 
other without having previously applied 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for per- 
mission. At any rate, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have to 
apply to one of the highest Courts of the 
land, and, no doubt, in such a case the 
Bench exercised a certain discretion in 
the matter ; but, under the clause, the 
necessity of applying to a Court was 
done away with. The clause certainly 
said something about application being 
made to a Court of Justice; but it seemed 
to him (Mr. Metge) that that would be 
little less than making a Court the 
register of the will of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. The clause said 
that— 

“The Attorney General, on making applica- 
tion tothe High Court of Justice, and certifying 
that in his opinion it is expedient in the interests 
of justice that a person awaiting his trial for 
an indictable offence should be tried in some 
county named in the certificate other than the 
county in which he would otherwise be tried, 
shall be entitled as of right to an order directing 
such person to be tried in the county named in 
the certificate.” 


It would be seen, therefore, that appli- 


Mr, R. Power 











little better than a mere form. Discre. 
tion and power of sifting evidence would 
remain with the Attorney General, and 
the High Court of Justice would have 
very little voice in the matter, and very 
little time to go into considerations of 
that sort. The hardship of this clause 
had been dwelt on by the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power); but in 
spite of what the hon. Member said, he 
(Mr. Metge) thought that Englishmen 
could have very little idea of the kind 
of hardship that might arise under such 
alawinIreland. In Ireland, North and 
South, East and West, were unfortu- 
nately divided by strong religious con- 
victions. These convictions had a strong 
political bias. The people were fanati- 
cally tenacious of the opinions in which 
they had been educated and brought up; 
and while, on the one hand, the Attorney 
General for Ireland informed them that 
the object of the clause was to obtain 
fair trial, he(Mr. Metge) and his Friends, 
on the other hand, believed that a fair 
trial by this means would be utterly im- 
possible. The provision meant simply 
that a criminal might be brought from 
a county where, perhaps, he was known, 
and where in all probability he had some 
character, and where he might, there- 
fore, look for some amount of justice, to 
a place where he was unknown, where 
his character was suspected, and where 
he would be tried by a class of jurymen 
opposed to him religiously, politically, 
socially, and in every sympathy and sen- 
timent and educational habit of their 
lives. Take, for instance, the case of a 
National Catholic in Ireland. He did 
not suppose that in the view of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
to be a Catholic and a Nationalist was 
asin; but still a man to whom that 
description would apply, who was ar- 
rested for a crime of which he was en- 
tirely innocent, if he were taken before 
a jury of rampant Ulster Protestants, 
would stand a very poor chance. He 
(Mr. Metge) did not want to say a word 
on one side or the other as to the reli- 
gious bias that would be set to work by 
this clause. He thought it was a ter- 
rible pity that such a state of things 
should exist in Ireland; but they must 
take the factsas they were. How could 
anyone for a moment suppose that in 
such a case as that he had described the 
trial would be a fair one? He did not 
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suppose that on one side or the other 


there would be a deliberate attempt to | 


do an injustice; but human nature was 
human nature, and what was considered 
criminal by one class of men would be 
an absolute religion to another class. 
In the South, Nationalism was the highest 
aspiration of the people; but in the 
North, amongst the Protestant Loyalists, 
it would be a thing most criminal, and 
no matter how trivial a political offence 
might be, if a Southern Catholic were 
taken to the North the religious or poli- 
tical element was bound to act, to a cer- 
tain extent, against him, and toa certain 
extent to influence the decision of a jury. 
If it were not to take advantage of that 
state of feeling, he could not for the life 
of him see why this clause was intro- 
duced. It seemed to him that the prin- 
ciple of changing the venue was a most 
dangerous one, and he would point out 
to the Members of the Liberal Party that 
there was something that lay very near 
the surface in this matter, and it was 
this—that if the clause were allowed to 
pass as it at present stood, it would 
leave the liberties of every man who 
would be tried under the provisions of 
the Act absolutely at the discretion of 
the Attorney General for Ireland. He 
(Mr. Metge), for one, for the reasons he 
had attempted to explain, felt himself 
justified in opposing the clause to the 
utmost of his ability. He believed that 
trial under this Bill would be altogether 
asham and a farce; but, sham and farce 
as it might be, he contended there was 
no provision of it which more directly 
struck at the faint scintilla of justice 
that still might influence the juries 
than the fact that the Attorney General 
for Ireland was empowered to call into 
operation the political as well as the 
religious instincts of the people in order 
to obtain convictions; and he believed 
that it would perpetuate and increase 
that animosity and violence of feeling 
which had for so long a time existed and 
divided different classes in Ireland one 
from another. In this House and in 
England it was considered an unmiti- 
gated evil that such differences and dis- 
tinctions of religion should exist in Ire- 
land; but in that country for centuries 
class had been deliberately set against 
class. One religion had been put against 
another—it had been attempted to hunt 
one down or drive it off the surface of 
the land, while the other had been pam- 
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pered and cultivated throughout the 
country. The religion of the poor had 
had to pay for the religion of the rich— 
the rich were left in quiet enjoyment of 
their religion, whilst the poor had often 
been driven for their religious worship 
into the bogs and fastnesses of the coun- 
try; and, although these things had oc- 
curred some time ago, their effect was 
still felt throughout the Island. Un- 
doubtedly this clause would again raise 
all the old bitter hostile feelings. They 
would again see persons brought to trial 
from the South and South - West and 
East to the North. If it were simply a 
case of wishing to bring home the guilt 
to criminals, he would not for a moment 
oppose the clause; but believing, as he 
did, and backed up in that belief as he 
was by the deliberate Judgments and 
well-considered Charges of Judges within 
the last two years, he maintained that 
it was absolutely hopeless that fair and 
righteous verdicts would be given under 
this provision; therefore, he contended 
that the provision was altogether unne- 
cessary. As he had said, the clause 
would really have a worse effect on the 
general feeling in Ireland than any 
other part of the Bill. It would bring 
into direct collision the people of the 
North and the people of the South, 
putting, as it did, unlimited power in 
the hands of the Attorney General for 
Ireland to say where a prisoner should 
be tried and by whom he should be 
tried. He contended that it was a clause 
that every liberal-minded man who had 
the slightest desire to uphold the prin- 
ciples of justice should do his utmost to 
defeat. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, with regard to 
this particular clause the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had commenced his speech 
by telling the Committee that it was not 
required at all. As he (Mr. Biggar) 
understood it, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them that the matter 
of changing the venue in criminal cases 
was no new principle, but that it had 
always been in operation. Why, there- 
fore, had the clause been introduced ? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had gone on to tell them that some of 
the provisions of the clause would be 
exceedingly beneficial to prisoners. Well, 
he (Mr. Biggar) confessed that some of 
the provisions would be, at any rate, 
fair to prisoners. But it was proposed 
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that a prisoner should be taken from the 
place where he was known and where 
the alleged offence had been committed, 
at very great inconvenience to himself 
and to his witnesses, to some other dis- 
trict where he was not known ; although 
the Government would, as the Attorney 
General for Ireland had proposed, pay 
the inevitable expenses of the prisoner 
and his witnesses. No doubt, so far as 
the expenses were concerned, the Go- 
vernment had very fairly carried out 
their pledge; but, at the same time, he 
did not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land could take any very special credit 
for the proposal, because they must not 
forget that the prisoner would not reap 
any benefit whatever from the change 
of venue. All he would get would be 
simply the costs out of pocket. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone on to say that the object of this 
clause was to obtain a fair trial. He 
had said that if a prejudice was strong 
against a prisoner in any particular 
place, or if there was likely to be a very 
strong prejudice in his favour, the Crown 
would apply to have the venue changed. 
But he (Mr. Biggar) very much feared 
that in cases where it was found that 
there was a very strong feeling against 
the prisoner in a particular district the 
Crown would not take the trouble to 
carry the case into another locality, but 
would let that prejudice against the un- 
fortunate accused have its effect. But 
if the crime took place in a district 
where the prisoner was likely to have 
some friends, the Government would be 
very likely to apply for a change of 
venue. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land would corroborate him when he 
said in a political and Party case a fair 
trial could not be had if the venue was 
changed from the South, say, to County 
Antrim. He (Mr. Biggar) himself would 
not be able to get a fair trial at the 
hands of a County Antrim jury in the 
borough of Belfast. He had had the 
pleasure of experience, and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland knew very well that 
what he said on that point was perfectly 
true. This was a clause which would 
operate injuriously upon prisoners who 
had no one to speak on their behalf, 
and whose cases would probably be set 
down amongst a mass of similar ones in 
which the grossest injustice would be 
done. He certainly thought the Govern- 
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ment should not press on a clause of 
this sort, because it could not possibly 
have any honest object in view; and its 
only purpose could be to get convictions 
where the Government knew that con- 
victions could not be obtained from fair 
and impartial juries. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had said this clause 
related to what was ‘‘ technically ”’ called 
venue. Well, it was both technically 
and practically, and in every way, venue; 
therefore, it was not, as the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman had said, a 
technical matter. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given them some 
historical information, and had stated 
that from the earliest time the practice 
of changing the venue had been part of 
the Criminal Law. No doubt, it had 
been part of the law of Ireland for a 
considerable time; but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had not informed 
the Committee that this was the first 
time it had been attempted to make a 
Court of Justice the mere register of the 
will of the Law Officer of the Crown. 
The Irish Members had had a similar 
complaint to make in regard to the posi- 
tion of those gentlemen who were called 
—he did not know on what principle— 
Resident Magistrates. It had been ob- 
jected that these gentlemen directed 
cpa and then sat in judgment; 

ut, under this clause, that process 
would be reversed, and the Attorney 
General for Ireland would first sit in 
judgment and then become the prose- 
eutor. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman Would first certify that, in 
his opinion, it was expedient in the inte- 
rests of justice that a person awaiting 
his trial for an indictable offence should 
be tried in some other county than that 
in which he would otherwise be tried, 
and the venue would accordingly be 
changed; whereas, hitherto, the Attorney 
General for Ireland had been obliged to 
make an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and to obtain the per- 
mission of that Court before the venue 
could be changed. Under the — 
law the Court of Queen’s Bench coul 
appoint the district in which the trial 
should take place, and could fix aay 
other conditions they might think fit; 
but, under the present clause, the Court 
would have nothing to do but register 
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the decision of the Attorney General for 
Ireland, who would direct the prosecu- 
tion, and select what witnesses were to 
be brought forward, and what were to 
be kept back. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Ido 
not do that. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman might not do 
it personally; but, ‘at any rate, he 
would do it by his subordinates. After 
informations had been taken, they 
could be kept back or produced just 
as the Attorney General for Ireland 
thought fit. It would be for the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
say what offence a man was to be 
charged with, and what offence it was 
the witnesses were to bear testimony to ; 
and now they gave the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the option, if he 
chose to exercise it, of sending the trial 
of a Party case from the South to Lon- 
donderry or Antrim, or any of those 
places which had never been known to 
return a verdict of acquittal in favour 
of a Catholic. [‘‘ No, no!”] Yes, that 
was the case; these counties were re- 
markable for convicting Catholics; and 
it was well known that they were the 
best places in which the authorities could 
conduct prosecutions against Catholics 
and Nationalists. He (Mr. Callan) should 
have no objection to accepting the clause 
if discretion were given to the High 
Court of Justice to refuse the application 
of the Attorney General for Ireland for 
a change of venue in cases where they 
thought his application was not justified 
by the circumstances; but if there was 
to be nothing for them to do but register 
the behests of the Attorney General for 
Ireland he should oppose the provision. 
The present Attorney General for Ire- 
land might exercise the powers of the 
clause in a just and equitable spirit ; but 
the tenure of Office of Attorney Generals 
was sometimes very short. An Attorney 
General might be elevated to the Bench, 
or, at another Election, might retire into 
private life, and another Attorney Gene- 
ral would be appointed to fill his place. 
They had had for Attorney Generals 
such men as the present Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, who had 
referred to the ‘‘ Roman Cement ”’ join- 
ing together the Catholic and the Liberal 
Party—he referred to Chief Justice May, 
a gentleman who, on another occasion, 
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had the decency to retire from a case in 
which, before the trial came on, he had 
given evidence of partiality. Would it 
be right to have a Catholic politician or 
a Liberal sent from the South of Ireland 
to be tried by the denizens of Sandy Row 
in Belfast, or the free and independent 
burgesses of Carrickfergus ? 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, that 
under Clause 27 there seemed to him to 
be sufficient power to do what was re- 
quired without bringing in this provision 
for changing the venue. Supposing an 
offence was committed in England, and 
that the criminal was over in Ireland, 
he could be brought before one of the 
Courts in Ireland, which Court could 
take cognizance of his offence, as it would 
have been committed within the juris- 
diction of that Court. He did not know 
that any other clause ought to be intro- 
duced to extend the power. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 


Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) stated he thought the Ayes 
had it, and, his decision being chal- 
lenged, he directed the Noes to stand up 
in their places, and One Member only 
having stood up, the Chairman declared 
the Ayes had it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he wished to move the next Amendment 
standing in his name. 


New Clause— 


(Rules for procedure and matters to be pre- 
scribed.—Sec. 89 and 40 Vic. c. 57, 8.2; 40 
and 41 Vic. c. 57, s. 63.) 

“The Lord Lieutenant may, from time to 
time, by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council make, and when made revoke, add to, 
and alter rules in relation to the following 
matters :— 

(1.) For adapting the procedure on and pre- 
liminary to the trial of criminal cases, including 
the forms of indictment and other matters, to a 
special commission court under this Act; and 

(2.) In relation to the procedure on appeals 
from a special commission court under this Act, 
and in relation to the sittings of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal under this Act; and 

(3.) In the case of a trial before a special 
commission court, in relation to the sitting of 
such court in any place, and to the nomination 
of officers of such court; and 

(4.) In the case of a trial before a special 
commission court, or the case where a special 
jury is required or where the venue is changed 
in relation to the attendance, authority, and 
duty of sheriffs, coroners, justices, gaolers, con- 
stables, officers, ministers, and persons, the 
removal and custody of prisoners, the alteration 
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of any writs, precepts, inquisitions, indictments, 
recognizances, p ings, and documents, the 
transmission of inquisitions, indictments, recog- 
nizances, and documents, and the expenses of 
prosecutors and witnesses, and the carrying of 
sentences into effect; also, in the case where a 
special jury is required, the number of jurors to 
be returned on any panel; and 

(5.) In relation to forms for the purposes of 
this Act. and to any matter by this Act directed 
to be prescribed ; and 

(6.) In relation to any matters which appear 
to the Lord Lieutenant, by and with the advice 
aforesaid, to be necessary for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this Act; and any rules made 
in pursuance of this Act shall be of the same 
validity as if they were contained in this Act.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Mr. BIGGAR said, on a point of 
Order he wished to point out that the 
Chairman had not put the Question in 
the case of the last clause, ‘‘ That this 
Clause be added to the Bill.” 

Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): The Question is, ‘‘ That this 
Clause be added to the Bill.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought it 
right, out of respect to the High Court 
of Justice, that the clause should be 
amended by striking out certain of its 
words ; he thought they should leave out 
that part of it that made it necessary to 
make application to the High Court of 
Justice at all. It did not appear to him 
respectful that they should make the 
High Court of Justice a mere register 
for the proceedings of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): When the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) called my atten- 
tion to the fact that this clause had not 
been added to the Bill, I got up and 
acknowledged my error, and put the 
Question ; it is not, therefore, now in 
Order for the hon. Member to propose 
an Amendment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) then 
moved his clause. He said there was 
no objection to it, and it was simply to 
carry out the objects of the Bill. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that about a fortnight ago it 
was alleged that it might be supposed 
that trades unions would be affected by 
this measure. He had replied, and, he 
thought, accurately, that trades unions 
would not be affected ; but ho had pro- 
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mised, in order to make the matter per- 
fectly clear, that he would put in a safe- 
guard. He therefore proposed the fol- 
lowing new clause, after Clause 26 :— 


New Clause— 

(Saving for trade unions.) 

“No agreement or combination which, under 
the Trade Union Acts 1871 and 1876, or ‘The 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875,’ is legal, shall be deemed to be an offence 
against this Act.”—(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. METGE said, they saw in this 
Amendment the powerful influence the 
opinion of the English people had upon 
the action of the Government, and, by 
comparison, they saw that no moral de- 
monstration, however great, on the part 
of the Irish people, had any effect what- 
ever upon them. The only objection he 
(Mr. Metge) had to the Amendment was 
that it drew too fine a distinction. It 
said— 

“No agreement or combination which, unde™ 
the Trade Union Acts 1871 and 1876, or ‘The 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875,’ is legal, shall be deemed to be an offence 
against this Act.” 


On the face of it the proposal seemed 
to cover a large area of trades unionism 
in general ; but the Irish Members knew 
very well that trades unionism had very 
little life in Ireland at all. Trades 
unionism, in the old meaning, was un- 
known in Ireland—they had none of 
those disgraceful ebullitions of popular 
feeling which had disgraced almost every 
town in England, North, South, East, 
and West—they had none of those rat- 
tenings with which the manufacturing 
towns of England were familiar. How- 
ever, under the influence of the Liberal 
Government, latterly a system had 
cropped up which every honest man 
must deplore. The system of ‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ was one for which the Irish 
Members were not responsible, either 
morally or in any other way. He con- 
sidered it to be a power too great to put 
in the hands of an uneducated people; 
but now that a clause was proposed to 
exclude trade unions from the operation 
of the Bill, he should not be doing his 
duty were he not to point out that there 
was a system in Ireland which should 
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come under the head of trades unionism, 
which would be under the force or penal- 
ties of this Act. He objected to any 
distinction being drawn between one 
form of ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ and another. No 
doubt there had been some extreme cases 
of ‘‘ Boycotting ’’ in Ireland ; but an en- 
raged people had seized upon ‘“‘ Boycot- 
ting,” or exclusive dealing, as the only 
weapon they could use in the unequal 
fight with the forces that were brought 
against them to drive them out of the 
country. He did not agree with “‘ Boy- 
cotting”—he would much rather see 
men rise with the weapons of war in 
their hands, and fight their fight in a 
fair and open way, whatever little chance 
of success there might be either one 
way or the other. He did not like an 
underhand system of warfare; but he 
objected to see the line drawn as the 
Government proposed to draw it by this 
clause. The clause was simply a sub- 
mission to popular feeling in England. 
It was a ik 2 made in consequence 
of the knowledge the Government had 
that if trades unionism was brought 
within the scope of this Bill the trades 
unionists would rise up as one man di- 
rectly they thought the measure was 
likely to be put in the way of any other 
privileges. The Government knew ; they 
had been told over and over again, they 
had been told that when they used this 
Bill for its vilest and most objectionable 
sr ed it affected the people of 

ngland, a scream would be raised 
against them that nothing would be 
able to quell. The Government, in a 
cowardly and mean manner, had put this 
clause in the Bill—— 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order. 
He did not know whether the Chairman 
had heard the observation that had 
fallen from the hon. Member; and, 
therefore, he would inform him that he 
(Mr. Metge) had stated that the Govern- 
ment had acted in a cowardly manner, 
and had used other expressions of that 
description. 

CotoneEL NOLAN said, he believed 
the expression was perfectly Parlia- 
mentary—to tell a Government that their 

litical position was a cowardly one. 

e hon. Member for Meath had not for 
& moment intended to convey any per- 
sonal reflection upon the character of 
any epee of the Government; he had 
simply applied it to the general policy 
of the Geant. He (Colonel Nolan) 
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did not say that he agreed with the hon. 
Member ; but still the expression was 
one which was sometimes used. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not suppose that the Government 
would wish it to be supposed that they 
objected to the expression from such a 
quarter. 

Mr. METGE said, that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) had waited for a moment he 
would have seen what he (Mr. Metge) 
meant by the expression he was using. 
However, he (Mr. Metge) was willing to 
withdraw the expression, particularly as 
he had not meant it in a personal sense. 
Feeling as he did that the Government 
by their general action had falsified the 
words that they had uttered over and 
over again in that House, he thought 
he was justified in saying, when they 
brought in a clause of this kind for the 
purpose of excluding trade unionism, 
which they knew was a mythical system 
in Ireland, and which they only pro- 
posed in deference to public opinion in 
England, he was bound to offer the 
clause his strongest opposition. The 
system of trades unionism had raised 
the employed on a level with the em- 
ployer, and had enabled the hard-work- 
ing and hard-earning labouring man to 
meet his employer on equal terms ; and 
in excluding such an organization as 
that from the Bill they got rid of the ob- 
jections that the Irish Members would 
be able to raise against this measure in 
the towns of England where trades 
unions had great influence. For these 
reasons he maintained that, to say the 
least of it, the action of the Government 
was underhand. They were trying to 
cut away the ground from under the 
feet of the Irish Members with respect 
to popular feeling in England as to their 
Irish policy. By inserting this clause 
they took away the only means the Irish 
Members would have of drawing atten- 
tion to the injustice which was inflicted 
upon the Irish people, because under the 
Bill they would have an absolute censor- 
ship over the Irish Press. The Irish 
Members would not be able to draw a 
distinction between the state of things 
that was allowed to exist under English 
law and that which was allowed to exist 
under Irish law. Noman opposed more 
than he did the extremes to which 
‘‘ Boycotting ”’ had been brought in Ire- 
land; but he saw the Irish people driven 
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to the ground, and with only one weapon 
to defend themselves. He had never 
supported the use of that weapon, morally 
or otherwise ; but, at the same time, he 
had never raised his voice against it, 
because he believed that that, and that 
alone, had enabled them to keep a hold 
on the land. 

Mr. R. POWER said, by this clause 
it was intended to extend the Trades 
Union Acts to Ireland. Save in Belfast 
and Dublin there were, at the present 
moment, no trades unions in Ireland; 
but when by this Bill ‘ Boycotting”’ 
was to be put down, the wisdom of 
trades unionism would very naturally 
occur to the minds of the people. There 
was a great difference between trades 
unionism and ‘ Boycotting.’’ The Prime 
Minister himself had told the Committee 
that ‘‘ Boycotting,” whenit merely meant 
exclusive dealing, was not illegal. He 
(Mr. R. Power) would ask how in justice 
and fairness a man could be sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for exclusive dealing when it had 
been declared in the House of Commons 
that exclusive dealing was not illegal ? 
The Government had never yet defined 
what ‘‘ Boycotting”’ was. In his opinion, 
‘* Boycotting ” was illegal; under this 
Act it certainly was illegal. As the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Metge) 
had said, ‘‘ Boycotting ” was a very dif- 
ferent thing when used by the higher 
and educated classes and when used by 
the poorer classes. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): The hon. Gentleman is not 
now addressing himself to the clause, 
which is that— 


‘* No agreement or combination which, under 
the Trade Union Acts 1871 and 1876, or ‘ The 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, is legal, shall be deemed to be an offence 
against this Act.” 


Mr. P. MARTIN thought, from what 
had been stated, it was probable a dif- 
ferent meaning might be attached to the 
words used in the Amendment from what 
had been correctly stated as to their legal 
effect by the Home Secretary. If the 
clause, then, was to mean nothing, the 
Home Secretary would be acting well if 
he withdrew it altogether, for it was 
nothing but a mockery, a delusion, and, 
he would add, a snare. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.”’ 


Mr. Metge 
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Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtyey) stated, he thought the Ayes 
had it, and, his decision being challenged, 
he directed the Members to stand up in 
their places, and no Member havin 
stood up, the Chairman declared the 
Ayes had it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved in line 8, 
of new clause, after ‘‘ legal,’”’ insert— 

“Nor any agreement or combination between 
tenants or between agricultural labourers, of 
the same description as are permitted between 
artizans by the above Acts.” 

The hon. Gentleman said, he might, per- 
haps, be permitted to explain what this 
clause was. He could not find that the 
Home Secretary had exactly carried out 
the pledge that had been given by the 
Government. Hon. Gentlemen from 
Treland and others from England were 
under the impression that it was very 
possible that tenants under certain cir- 
cumstances might come under the opera- 
tion of the Intimidation Clauses of this 
Act. He would give an instance of the 
way in which that could be done. Sup- 
pose that a landlord had a dozen tenants, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) and others had 
asked the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary whether, if 
these dozen tenants were to agree to- 
gether not to pay their rents, unless a 
reduction were made of 30 per cent, they 
would come under the operation of this 
Act? It was thought very possible that 
they would do so, because they might be 
brought under the Intimidation Clauses. 
If he remembered rightly, the Home Se- 
cretary said they would not. Of course, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) and others recog- 
nized that if men did not pay their rents 
they might suffer ejectment, or be sub- 
ject to some other civil process; or, if 
they could be brought under the general 
Law of Conspiracy, they would be able 
to be indicted for conspiracy. But what 
the Committee desired to thoroughly 
understand was, whether tenants who 
acted as he had described would come 
under the Intimidation Clause? and he 
thought the Home Secretary had said 
they would not. There was, however, a 
difference of opinion, and the Home Se- 
cretary himself had suggested that cer- 
tain words should be put in. At the 
same time, it was also suggested that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should put in certain words to exclude 
trades unions from the operation of the 
Act. Now, the Home Secretary had 
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put in the words with regard to trade 
unions, but he had not put in words in 
regard to the case of tenants which he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had mentioned. He 
had supplemented the clause of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman by words 
of his own; but he was quite prepared 
that they should be altered as the Home 
Secretary might think fit. All he wished 
was that the understanding which they 
had previously arrived at should be car- 
ried out; and that it should be clearly 
stated in some part of the Act that 
the tenants who did unite or agree to- 
gether not to pay their rents should 
not be brought under the Intimidation 
Clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, of New Clause, after the word 
‘‘legal,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ nor any agree- 
ment or combination between tenants or between 
agricultural labourers, of the same description 
as are permitted between artizans by the above 
Acts.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was true that on a former occasion 
they had had a great deal of discussion 
upon the points referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman; but the hon. Gentleman 
would remember that the agreement of 
which he had spoken was dealt with by 
an Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Cohen), which was to the effect that the 
words ‘‘in order to” be inserted. The 
Government accepted that Amendment 
for the purpose of disposing of the part 
of the 4th clause with which it dealt. 
And in answer to the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), he had stated 
previously that he would take care that 
the Act of 1875 was saved. In reference 
to the point raised by the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), he must 
say that the Government did intend to 
interfere with ‘‘ Boycotting,” whether it 
was done by individuals or by combina- 
tions of individuals. Beyond that, there 
was nothing in the Bill that affected any 
agreement or combination, whether of 
tenants, or labourers, or anybody else ; 
there was nothing in the Bill which made 
a combination between any class of per- 
sons an offence if it was not an offence 
against individuals; therefore, he could 
not see that the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend was at all applicable here. 
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Mr. P. MARTIN supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). If, as 
he (Mr. Martin) understood from the 
statements of the Prime Minister and 
the Home Secretary, that tenants were 
to be entitled to combine to the same 
extent as artizans were permitted under 
the existing law, the insertion of those 
words was required to make that inten- 
tion clear. A question so important 
ought not to be left in doubt. If, on 
the contrary, combination or agreement 
between tenants on a property to pay 
only a reduced rent was to be made 
illegal, let it be so expressed. He would 
not discuss the wisdom or propriety of 
the principle adopted by the Legislature 
when passing the Act of 1875. It was 
not right, by doubtful statements on the 
part of the Government, to leave the 
Irish people uncertain what the law was 
that they had to obey. If the Irish 
people had been made aware what the 
law was, and the intention of the Go- 
vernment to enforce its provisions, these 
difficulties would not have existed with 
which the Government had now to con- 
tend in Ireland. One great reason why 
this dark cloud now hung over Ireland 
was that hon. Gentlemen sitting below 
the Ministerial Gangway had not had 
the courage to state their real opinions 
in respect of this matter. Of all things, 
the Irish people ought to know exactly 
how far they might legitimately go on 
the path of Constitutional agitation, and 
when and under what circumstances 
what might appear to be legitimate pro- 
tection of class interests became a crime. 
In order to force from the Government 
a clear statement of their views, he was 
glad this Amendment had been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. METGE said, the best answer 
the Home Secretary could have given 
would have been to accept the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) had said 
it would be a great thing if it could be 
clearly shown to the people of Ireland 
what the law really was. Anyone who 
had listened to these debates would cer- 
tainly be at a loss to know what the 
Coercion Law was; they would only 
have a very hazy idea of it. He him- 
self had been in his place almost con- 
tinuously since the Bill had been under 





discussion, and he must confess that he 
‘had no knowledge of what the law of 
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coercion was. The Home Secretary 
seemed to think it was quite sufficient 
if he got up in his place and made cer- 
tain set arguments against anything the 
Irish Members, and others who acted 
with them, might propose. Set argu- 
ments, however, would not go down 
with him (Mr. Metge) and his hon. 
Friends. If the Home Secretary wished 
to extend the same power of justice and 
fair play to combinations in Ireland as 
he would to those in England, he would 
accept this Amendment. He (Mr. Metge) 
did not want crime to exist in Ireland, 
he wished to see it put down legiti- 
mately; but at the same time he wished 
to see the power left to the people of 
upholding the principles which had been 
maintained as their right—upholding 
them without coming into collision with 
this Coercion Act. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northampton would 
include in the exclusion from the Bill 
any agreement or combination between 
tenants, or between agricultural la- 
bourers, of the same description as were 
ermitted between artizans by the 
ades Unions Acts 1871 and 1876, or 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
erty Act 1875. The tenant farmers of 
Freeland had now to meet a state of 
things such as they were never brought 
face to face with before. They were now 
brought under the operation of the Land 
Act introduced by the Prime Minister, 
and it was proposed to hold out to them 
the boon of the Arrears Bill. Of the 
Arrears Bill, he would only say that, in 
his opinion, it was the most unstates- 
manlike measure that he could conceive ; 
it seemed to him to afford the strongest 
justification for the ‘‘no rent’? mani- 
festo that could be given. Under the 
“no rent”? manifesto people were ad- 
vised not to pay their rent, and under 
the Arrears Bill they were told their 
rent would be paid for them. There 
was a respectable body of leaseholders 
in Ireland who would be entirely shut 
out from the provisions of that wonder- 
ful Bill. The tenant farmers had not 
only to face the Coercion Law, which 
would deal with them as criminals if 
they did, or said, or thought anything 
which might be construed by the Gen- 
tleman at the head of affairs to be an 
offence under the Act; but they had 
now to face a combination of landlords. 
Within the last few days a combina- 
tion of landlords had been formed for 
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the direct purposes—no matter how dis- 
guised those purposes might be—of 
meeting whatever combination was left 
amongst the tenant farmers. The ten- 
ant farmers were but poor, needy, 
struggling men, and the landlords were 
rich and well-to-do men. The latter were 
allowed to establish a Corporation for 
the direct purpose of extermination. 
He did not wish to say a single word 
that was not justified by fact; but he 
thought it was proper to estimate the 
future action of the landlords by what 
they had done in the past. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen had seen that individual land- 
lords had never failed to turn out of the 
land persons who, by the very Act that 
this House passed last Session, were 
proved to have been forced, year after 
year, to pay rack rents; they had seen 
the people turned out of their holdings 
without remedy or redress. If that had 
been done in the green leaf what would 
be done in the dry ? If individual land- 
lords had done that, what might the 
Committee expect a Corporation of land- 
lordstodo? ‘There would be perfect im- 
munity from extermination by landlords, 
unless the Government chose to step in, 
and either restrict in some measure the 
action of the Corporation of landlords, 
or give to the tenant farmers and la- 
bourers an equal chance of combination 
and co-operation among themselves. He 
always desired to see fair play, he liked 
to see landlords treated as fairly as ten- 
ants; and he thought, if combination 
was allowed on the one side, the least 
that could be done was to allow combi- 
nation on the other side. The Home 
Secretary had brought in a clause ex- 
cluding trades unions from this Act, 
and it seemed to him (Mr. Metge) that 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) 
against this clause was a strong one— 
namely, that the clause was entirely un- 
necessary. The Home Secretary, how- 
ever, did not seem to agree with that; 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to think that unless such a clause 
was introduced, the powers of this Bill 
could be used as against trades unions 
in Ireland. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
never said so. 

Mr. METGE said, he begged the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon, 
but he must say that his was not an un- 
natural conclusion to arrive at, when he 
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found the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man putting a saving clause on the 
Paper. Was the Amendment merely 
moved for appearance’s sake? That 
abuse had been committed under com- 
bination he did not deny; but, in the 
main, combinations were legitimate, 
Constitutional, and for the benefit of the 
country at large. The administration of 
this Bill would be placed in the hands 
of men who were opposed in every way 
—by education, by habits, and by train- 
ing—to the people, whom they looked 
upon, in a certain sense, as servants. 
Ho did not mean to say there were not 
numbers of landlords in Ireland who 
were benevolent and just men; but the 
best of the Irish landlords regarded 
what they did for their tenants as acts 
of benign benevolence; and they felt it 
was the benign right of landlords to be 
absolutely exonerated from the necessity 
of doing such acts at all. He looked 
upon the men who would be the chief 
Executive under this Bill as having 
only one policy, and that was a policy 
to enable them to extract the greatest 
amount of rent from the Irish tenant in 
the shortest possible time. _[‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’’} He was speaking directly to 
the Question, for he was arguing that 
the landlord class were permitted to 
carry on their organization, whilst the 
Irish tenants were not to be allowed to 
combine. It was said, ‘‘Oh, you may 
do anything that is not illegal ;” but he 
and his hon. Friends knew that that 
argument was absolutely futile ; it was 
altogether fallacious as regarded any 
good an Irish tenant farmer might gain 
by bringing his case before the Courts. 
For that reason the Irish Members 
should use every effort they could to 
secure the right of Constitutional orga- 
nization to the Irish tenant farmers. 
Within the last few days an entirely new 
organization had sprung up in Ireland 
—namely, the organization of labourers. 
He recognized that as a very healthy 
sign; he always had a feeling that the 
labourers of Ireland were, perhaps, of 
any class, the least respected and the 
least cared for in Ireland; and, in the 
interest of order, the way to dissuade 
these men from crime was not by crush- 
ing them down below the surface, but 
by giving thom power of combination, 
80 as to direct their feelings into legiti- 
mate channels, by giving them power to 
use their combination to obtain the 
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rights which were admittedly their due. 
He did not object to the combination of 
landlords any more than he objected to 
the combination of labourers. Both of 
such combinations might have very 
healthy and useful objects; but if the 
Government controlled the right of ten- 
ant farmers and labourers to combine, 
they ought also to control the right of 
the landlords to organize. If, on the 
other hand, the Government allowed the 
co-operation of landlords to go free, they 
ought to allow equal licence of combi- 
nation to the poor, and needy, and la- 
bouring classes in Ireland, in order to 
enable them to obtain their fair measure 
of justice. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary left the matter exactly where it 
rested before he proposed it—namely, 
in doubt as to whether or not tenant 
farmers could combine to the same ex- 
tent as artizans could combine under the 
Trades Unions Acts. The Irish Mem- 
bers did not contend that anything in the 
shape of intimidation or outrage should 
be practised by tenant farmers and 
labourers with impunity, whether they 
entered into combination or not ; but they 
held that it might be construed by 
lawyers that the expression “trade 
union’? would exclude labourers and 
farmers from the provisions of the 
Trades Unions Acts. It was not desired 
that the tenant farmers and labourers of 
Ireland should have license for outrage 
or intimidation, but simply that they 
should be allowed to combine for laud- 
able and legal objects, that combinations 
with such objects should not be held to 
be illegal under the provisions of this 
Act. That was all the Irish Members 
asked ; it was a thoroughly reasonable 
request, and he could not see on what 
grounds the Government could object to 
it. If it was what was called surplus- 
age, it could dono harm. It seemed to 
him that if the Government wished the 
Land Act to be successful they should 
encourage combinations of tenant far- 
mers for the purpose of deciding legal 
questions which might require to be ex- 
haustively fought in the Superior Courts. 
On what ground could the Government 
object to encourage these combinations ? 
Of course, if the tenant farmers did any- 
thing in the way of outrage by the fact 
of their being in combination, he would 
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not allow combination; but, as a rule, 
combinations were extremely beneficial 
in a country. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney) stated he thought the Noes 
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had it, and, his decision being challenged, | 


he directed the Ayes to stand up in their 
places, and Six Members only having 
stood up, the Chairman declared that the 
Noes had it. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtNEY) stated he thought the Ayes 
had it, and, hisdecision being challenged, 
he directed the Noes to stand up in their 
places, and no Member having stood up, 
he declared the Ayes had it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
the following Clause after Clause 26:— 


(Saving for Associations.) 

‘“‘ Nothing in this Act shall render unlawful 
any political or social association for such ob- 
jects, and acting by such means as, under this 
Act or otherwise, are not unlawful, nor shall 
membership of such an association be deemed to 
be an offence against this Act.” 


This clause was, with certain modifica- 
tions, the clause proposed by the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). He 
had desired to carry out the views of the 
hon. Member for Wexford as far as he 
could, and he hoped that his intentions 
would be appreciated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Metge), and that in 
moving this new clause he would not in- 
cur that hon. Gentleman’s intense indig- 
nation. Asa rule, saving clauses were 
put in, not because they were absolutely 
necessary, but in order that no misap- 
prehension should arise on the subject. 
He would be glad to put this clause in, 
because he had received letters from 
Friendly Societies and other bodies of 
that kind in Ireland, anxious to know 
whether anything in this Bill would in- 
terfere with their organization? He was 
happy to answer there was nothing in 
the Bill to interfere with an organization 
like that of a Friendly Society. It was 
just as well to make the matter clear that 
that wasso, and, therefore, he moved this 
new clause, and hoped that, at all events, 
he might receive credit from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Metge). 


Mr. Biggur 
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Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): The next Amendment 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy). It declares 
that— 


‘¢ Every person who, within six months after 
the passing of this Act, being a landlord, shall 
proceed against any tenant by ejectment for 
non-payment of rent, or by sale of such tenant’s 
interest in his holding, under an execution for 
such rent, under circumstances which, in the 
opinion of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
acting under this Act, render such proceedings 
unjust, or by reason of excessive rent or other- 
wise, shall be guilty of an offence against this 
Act.” 


I have examined the Bill, and I think 
this is not material to the sections al- 
ready passed or within the purview of 
the Bill, and therefore it cannot be put. 
The next Amendment stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum). It proposes that— 


‘Section thirty-nine of the Act of the Ses- 
sion of the thirty-third year of the reign of Her 
Present Majesty, chapter nine, intituled ‘ ‘The 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ is here- 
by re-enacted and shall continue in force for 
the same period as this Act, and shall have 
effect as if it were contained in this Act, with the 
additional power and authority that the grand 
jury of the county in which such district may 
be situate shall from time to time present to be 
paid to the Lord Lieutenant every such certified 
sum of money in respect to which the Lord 
Lieutenant may have made an order, and which, 
in pursuance thereof, shall have become charge- 
able as aforesaid upon such district or limited 
portion thereof as determined by such grand 
jury, such money to be raised, and every such 
presentment made and levied, in like manner 
as if such sum were presented to the personal 
representative of a person murdered, or to a 
person maimed or injured under the said Act.” 


This power has already been given to 
the Lord Lieutenant by Clause 16 of the 
Bill ; the Amendment is in direct contra- 
vention of that, and therefore it cannot 
be put. I must now call upon Mr. 
Parnell. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), he would take upon 
himself the duty of proposing the in- 
sertion of the following Clause :— 


(Treatment of persons convicted of treason or 
treason felony, &c.) 

“Whereas it is expedient that a clear differ- 
ence shall be made between the treatment of 
persons convicted of treason or treason felony, 
and the treatment of persons who have been 
convicted of other crimes, during the period of 
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their detention in prison, and that, in order to 
secure the observance of such difference, there 
shall be in force, in every place in which such 
prisoners are confined, special rules regulating 
their confinement, in such manner as to make 
it as little as possible oppressive, due regard 
only being had to their safe custody, to the 
necessity of preserving order and good govern- 
ment in the place in which they are confined, 
and to the physical and moral well-being of the 
risoners themselves: Be it therefore enacted, 
‘hat the Lord Lieutenant shall make, and, when 
made, may from time to time repeal, alter, or 
add to, special rules for the treatment of such 
rsons: Provided always, that the treatment 
and discipline of such persons prescribed by 
such rules shall not exceed in severity that pre- 
scribed for misdemeanants of the first division, 
within the meaning of section 67 of ‘ The Pri- 
sons Act, 1865.’” 
He thought this was a very important 
clause, and hoped to be able to show 
the Home Secretary that, with certain 
modifications, he might very fairly ac- 
cept it. He would not go into the 
great distinction that existed between 
political prisoners and other prisoners ; 
but he would point out that the Prime 
Minister himself wrote one of his most 
eloquent works upon the treatment of 
Polerio and other political prisoners, 
and he thought it was admitted that in 
civilized countries a distinction between 
political prisoners and other prisoners 
did exist. He would meet at once the 
objection which, perhaps, the Home 
Secretary would raise to this clause. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would say—‘‘ We are not aiming in this 
Bill against bond fide political opponents, 
but we are aiming against murderers 
and others.” If there were murderers 
and the like, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman could proceed against them 
by two clauses of the Bill for their 
crime. He (Mr. Labouchere) only asked 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to consider the position of those who 
were supposed to be guilty of treason or 
treason-felony, and who were not con- 
victed of any other crime either under 
this or any Act. He would appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) on 
this matter. The Home Secretary in the 
last Parliament, when there were cer- 
tain political prisoners, expressed his 
regret that he was not able to make 
concessions with regard to those who 
were punished for treason-felony, be- 
cause he was not empowered by the 
law to do so. In 1871 the Devon Com- 
mission sat. That Commission reported 
in favour of the-—— 
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Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order. 


Notice of this clause had been given in 
the name of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and he (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd) would like to know whe- 
ther his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton was in Order in moving 
it, he not having given Notice of it? 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtTNEY) said, he was not aware that 
it was necessary for an hon. Gentleman 
to give Notice of a new clause before he 
could move it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, continuing, said, 
he was saying that the Devon Commis- 
sion, in 1871, reported in favour of per- 
sons in prison for treason or treason- 
felony being treated exceptionally. Pro- 
bably many hon. Gentlemen had read 
the evidence given by Mr. Davitt before 
the Penal Servitude Commissioners in 
1879. It was shown that the treatment 
of educated men in prison was 80 
monstrous, that Mr. Davitt was treated 
in so gross and scandalous a manner 
that the indignation of all who read 
that Report was aroused. When Mr. 
Davitt was first brought into prison he 
was stripped naked, and, in fact, his 
treatment was so gross that, when the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was calling attention to it some 
years ago, he had to ask that the Ladies’ 
Gallery should be cleared. It was then 
shown that they had either to shut these 
prisoners up under the Prison Rules in 
solitary confinement, or they had to 
place them amongst the convicts. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) could assure the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that a great many of those 
who had looked into this Bill were ex- 
ceedingly anxious on this point. He 
was quite ready to make any reasonable 
alteration in this clause; for instance, 
he would suggest that the latter part of 
the clause should read in this way— 

“Be it therefore enacted, That the Lord 
Lieutenant may,” instead of ‘shall,’ ‘‘ make, 
and, when made, may from time to time repeal, 


alter, or add to, special rules for the treatment 
of such of these persons as he may think fit.” 


He quite admitted there might be some 
persons charged with treason or treason- 
felony whom the Government might 
know had committed other crimes, and 
who ought not to be treated in a better 
way than any other convict. He would 
propose to leave out ‘‘ Provided always,” 
&e., so that prisoners would not neces- 
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sarily be treated as first-class misde- 
meanants. The only effect of the altera- 
tion he proposed would be that, whereas 
without it, it was impossible for the 
Executive to make a distinction if they 
wished, it would leave it entirely in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant to make 
a distinction, if he chose, and to apply 
it, if not to all, certainly to any persons 
whom he might think ought not to be, 
from the circumstances of their case, 
treated absolutely in the same way as 
convicts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Preamble of this clause proceeded 
on the notion that persons guilty of 
treason or treason-felony were, from the 
very nature of their offence, to be treated 
as leniently as possible, due regard only 
being had to their safe custody. [Mr. 
LazsoucuErE: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but he (Sir 
William Harcourt) was stating his rea- 
son for altogether differing from that 
view of the case. In his opinion, treason 
or treason-felony was one of the gravest 
crimes that could be committed by any 
subject of the Queen. It was grave in 
this respect, that it not. only was an 
offence on the part of the individual 
who committed it, but it led others into 
danger of their lives and liberties. Let 
him state an ordinary case of treason- 
felony. A man set to work to supply a 
misguided and ignorant people with 
arms for the purpose of inducing them 
to rise in rebellion, a rebellion that 
. might lead to the loss of the lives of 
hundreds of people, and certainly to the 
great disturbance of the country. That 
was to be treated as little oppressively 
as possible. He knew no greater crime; 
murder itself was not a greater crime, 
because treason or treason-felony might 
lead to the loss of hundreds of lives, and 
might lead people to an armed rebellion ; 
and, therefore, nothing more mischievous 
than the doctrine stated in the Preamble 
of this clause; nothing more destructive 
to the peace of Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
whether in Ireland or elsewhere, nothing 
more pernicious than the doctrine con- 
tained in this Preamble, could it be 
possible to conceive. Under no circum- 
stances could the Government meet such 
a clause as this, with such a Preamble, 


Ur. Labouchere 
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except with the most absolute reproba- 
tion. Well, so much for the Preamble 
of thisclause—a clause which was meant, 
if it meant anything, to encourage re- 
bellion, to justify it, to teach the Irish 

eople that rebellion was a venial offence, 

e might almost say that this clause 
and its Preamble was an incitement to 
rebellion. He now came to the enacting 

art of the clause. To treat a man who 

ad supplied arms for the purpose of 
rebellion in Ireland as a first-class mis- 
demeanant was a proposition too strong 
for the common sense of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Labouchere), and he had conse- 
quently abandoned the words, and he 
had only adopted the features of the 
clause of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). Having aban- 
doned the Preamble, and having, as he 
(Sir William Harcourt) hoped, aban- 
doned a principal part of the enactment, 
the hon. Gentleman wished to adhere to 
the declaration that the Lord Lieutenant 
might make what rules he liked. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
was totally unnecessary. The Executive 
Government had complete control over 
the treatment of prisoners in prison, and 
might modify the treatment of any par- 
ticular person in any manner they 
thought fit; therefore, it was totally un- 
necessary to say that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant should have power to deal with the 
case of a particular person as he thought 
fit. He was quite sure it was in the 
knowledge of the Members of the House 
that that power rested with the Secre- 
tary of State in England and was so 
exercised, and similar power rested with 
the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. What 
was absolutely not to be permitted was 
the holding out to the people of Ireland 
the notion that treason or treason-felony 
was a crime that was to be regarded 
with any special lenity or favour, and 
on behalf of the Government he must 
oppose this clause. 

Mr. STOREY said, he had often had 
difficulty, during his political career, in 
quite making up his mind as to whether 
the present Home Secretary was a Whig 
or a Tory; but after the exposition of 
his principles they had heard to-night, 
he could not help coming to the con- 
clusion that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman belonged rather to the Tory 
ranks than to the Whigs, for how could 
a Whig, the child of rebellion and in- 
surrection 
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Coronet MAKINS rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in Order in describing the 
Home Secretary as a child of rebellion 
and insurrection ? 

Mr. STOREY said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman might sethis mind at rest; 
the Home Secretary quite understood that 
he (Mr. Storey) was dealing with the 
history of the Whig Party, and not with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
personally. It was an unpopular thing 
to say; but treason or treason-felony 
might be, and very often was, a crime 
not only to be leniently treated, but 
to be honoured. There was sufficient in 
the past treatment of Ireland by that 
House and this country to have justified 
the Irish people, any time during the 
last century, and any time during the 
early part of this century, in taking up 
arms, and rebelling against England. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG 
wanted to ask whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in Order in advocating re- 
bellion ? 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Oovrtney): The declaration of the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the last century ; 
and, that being so, I cannot say he is 
out of Order. 

Mr. STOREY said, he was going to 
add that of late years they had in that 
House altered their treatment of Ire- 
land, and honest attempts had been 
made, and he freely admitted were 
being made, to govern Ireland upon a 
more reasonable principle. Parliament, 
however, was always too late and slow 
in these matters; and by its neglect, by 
putting off remedial measures, it gave 
good reason to the more active and more 
earnest-minded—if they would, to the 
more impassioned—of the Irish people to 
take swifter and more dangerous means 
of attaining their ends. It might be that 
there were men who had been driven 
into these dark paths who deserved not 
so much condemnation as pity, and in 
their case leniency ought to be exer- 
cised. There were people in England, 
and not a few of them, who were so con- 
vinced of the evil treatment of Ireland, 
not by the English, but by the privi- 
leged class of England, that they would 
take strong measures to bring about a 
better state of things. The hon. Member 
for Northampton had exercised discre- 
tion in modifying the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
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There might be people who, as the 
Home Secretary had very properly said, 
committed acts, and incited men in such" 
a way that if they could be got at they 
would be severely punished. On the 
other hand, there were degrees of trea- 
sonable conduct which might be met in 
a different spirit; there were men who 
had been seduced into a departure from 
the law by bad and cruel treatment of 
themselves or their families—treatment 
at the hands of friends of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. There might be men 
suffering under a sense of wrong—— 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK rose to Order, 
and asked whether the hon. Member 
was speaking to the Question before the 
Committee? The Chairman had already 
ruled that to refer to what happened in 
the last century was not out of | Order. 

Taz DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourtnEy): The allusions to the last 
century and the beginning of this cen- 
tury were to treason; anything of that 
kind with reference to the present time 
is out of Order. The allusions now are 
to the supposed improper conduct of 
individuals, and they are not out of 
Order. 

Mr. STOREY said, he was endea- 
vouring to say that if there were men 
smarting under a sense of wrong: 

Mr. PLUNKET rose to Order, and 
said, the hon. Member was making a 
very strong attack upon those who were 
connected with landed property in Ire- 
land, and if that was persisted in, it 
might lead to a debate; but if the hon. 
Member was not referring to the present 
time, he wished to know from the De- 
puty Chairman what it had to do with 
ot a teiieaaaal before the Commit- 
tee 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I understood the argument 
of the hon. Member to be that certain 
persons were incited in such a way that 
might lead to treason, or treason-felony, 
through resentment at the conduct of 
certain persons in Ireland; that is not 
out of Order. 

Mr. STOREY said, he would relieve 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
by condensing his view into a single 
sentence—namely, that although there 
might be, and were, men who had been 
guilty of treasonable acts, who deserved 
severe punishment, yet, on the other 
hand, there were men smarting under a 
conviction of misery produced by an 
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evil system in Ireland, and who were 
_led by their strong feeling of resentment 
into technical offences against the law. 
As to these men, the hon. Member for 
Northampton was right in pressing on 
the Government that their treatment 
should be more lenient than that of the 
other class of cases. What did treason 
amount to after all? If he failed in a 
movement, he was a traitor; if he suc- 
ceeded, those opposed to him were the 
traitors. The men who succeeded were 
the patriots; the men who failed were 
the traitors. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood that the hon. Gentleman was of 
opinion that treason was merely a mat- 
ter of who happened to be in power, or 
who were not in power. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I understand the hon. 
Member to enter into a different argu- 
ment; and I am sure the hon. Member 
for Hertford understands the epigram. 

Mr. STOREY said, it was an old and 
musty epigram, but expressed a truth. 
In rough-and-ready language he had 
expressed what all the great Whigs of 
the past believed in; and if the Whigs 
of to-day had forgotten the lessons of 
their forefathers, there were Radicals 
who were ready to take those lessons to 
heart, and, when occasion arose, to prove 
that they believed in them. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, so far as he 
was concerned, he would not enter into 
the contest to which the hon. Member 
had challenged him, because he did not 
desire to give further notoriety to an 
argument which seemed to be brought 
forward as a direct incitement to treason 
and treason-felony, and would go far to 
neutralize the measure over which the 
House had spent so much time. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, treason-felony 
was on quite a different footing from or- 
dinary crimes. There were two coun- 
tries by which he thought England 
might take example. 

Mr. JONES PARRY rose to Order, 
and asked whether the hon. and gallant 
Member was confining himself to the 
clause, which did not appear to him to 
raise the question of treason and treason- 
felony, but referred to the treatment of 
prisoners in gaols in Ireland ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): It is impossible for me at 
present to say what the observations 
are. 
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Cotonet NOLAN said, there were two 
countries by which England might také 
example in this matter—one smaller in 
population than Ireland, and one lar 
—namely, Switzerland and the United 
States of America. Twenty years ago 
Switzerland had a revolution; but men 
were not imprisoned. What did Ame- 
rica do when it experienced the most 
formidable revolution in the history of 
the world? Only one single man was 
punished, and he believed those who 
punished him were sorry for having 
done so. Those were very fair instances 
of how other countries looked upon the 
crime of treason. We might look at our 
own case and argue whether we would 
give up refugees who had committed 
treason. We gave up refugees for mur- 
der and forgery, but not for treason; 
and, therefore, he thought, in spite of 
the argument of the Home Secretary, 
that treason ought to be looked at as an 
offence different, if not in degree, at 
least in class, from other offences. The 
object of this Amendment was not to 
make punishment for treason less severe, 
but less degrading than for other of- 
fences, and the argument of those who 
maintained that that Amendment should 
be introduced was that if this punish- 
ment was made degrading, too much 
sympathy would be created with the 
offender, because, after all, people would 
be sure to draw a distinction between 
political and other offences. There was 
another reason why this distinction 
should be drawn—to commit a political 
offence it was absolutely necessary for a 
great number of people to be persuaded 
of the desirability of a particular object. 
The fact of persuading a large number 
of people created a great difference as 
to this offence, and it was only reason- 
able that, although treason might have 
to be punished, it should not be made 
degrading. Sympathy would be excited 
for very dangerous men, and in that way 
the Government would be setting them- 
selves against the sympathies of the 
whole of the English-speaking people 
in Australia, America, and elsewhere. 
If men were subjected to punishments 
such as the English-speaking countries 
did not approve of, there would always 
be astrong feeling stirred up against 
England. They had Ireland, Canada, 
the Bermudas, the West Indies, and 
other countries, and they must take all 
this into consideration, for he believed 
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nothing would injure the good feeling of 
the English-speaking race in the whole 
world more than the infliction of de- 
grading punishments for an act of trea- 
son. If the Government set up, as the 
Home Secretary seemed to wish, a law 
of their own, and say the English Insti- 
tutions were so perfect that rebellion or 
treason against it was worse than trea- 
son in any other country, they would 
seriously weaken those Institutions. ‘The 
attitude of the Government upon this 
matter was one which other communi- 
ties had not adopted, unless it was 
Venice. If prisoners were treated in 
this matter generally, sympathy would 
be aroused on their behalf, and the con- 
duct of the Government would be con- 
demned by English-speaking people 
throughout the world as un-English. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he was afraid 
the discussion was wandering away from 
the point. He was not going to discuss 
whether the Home Secretary was a 
Whig or a Tory. He had great con- 
fidence in the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman; and although he was very 
sorry that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had declared himself a Whig, 
he should not make the same speech as 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) made, because he might come 
under the provisions of this Act before 
it was passed. The subject before the 
House was the treatment of political 
prisoners, and in order to judge of the 
manner in which those prisoners might 
be treated, it was only necessary to 
look back to 1871, when a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
the question. He did not propose to 
read the evidence given before that 
Commission ; but anyone looking over 
it must be struck by the remarkable 
severity and hardship and brutality to 
which men imprisoned for treason or 
treason-felony were subjected. He need 
not enter into the history of cruelty and 
hardships to which Mr. Davitt was 
subjected. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
whether the hon. Member was referring 
to last year ? 

Mr. R. POWER said, he was not 
referring to Davitt’s treatment under 
the present Home Secretary. He had 
treated Mr. Davitt very well, and had 
let him out of prison. He was speaking 
of his treatment when he was im- 
prisoned by the Conservative Govern- 
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ment. That treatment was a disgrace 
to a civilized country. When Davitt 
was a young man he lost his arm; but 
when he was imprisoned he was com- 
pelled to draw a cart loaded with stones 
by means of ropes passed round his 
body. He complained that this hurt 
him; but his complaint was not listened 
to, and he was obliged to do this work, 
until the doctor interfered, and said if 
he continued it mortification would set 
in. He defied denial to that statement, 
and he asserted that such treatment 
was a disgrace to a civilized country. 
All that was now asked was that the 
Lord Lieutenant might modify the pre- 
sent rules as he thought proper and 
wise. Surely there could be no objec- 
tion to giving the Lord Lieutenant that 
discretion. Under the present provision 
an immense power was given to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and in regard to the 
treatment of prisoners, if the Govern- 
ment had the confidence they pretended 
to have in the Lord Lieutenant, they 
could give him the same power of dis- 
cretion in the case of political prisoners. 
Punishment was one thing, guilt was 
another; and the Government could not 
do a more injurious thing in carrying 
out this measure than refusing to give 
the Lord Lieutenant this discretion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
listened to what he considered very 
dangerous doctrines. The hon. Member 
for Waterford asked that discretion 
should be vested in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which would render the amount 
of punishment uncertain. What was 
treason? It was an offence against the 
whole community. The United States 
afforded an example of the way in 
which the penalty for treason had been 
increased in severity. He confessed 
that that went far beyond his notions of 
justice and propriety, by the prolonged 
delay of the execution of the murderer 
of the President. It was otherwise in 
this country. Here the law against 
treason had been rendered uncertain and 
remote. The utterance of treason was 
now scarcely considered criminal, and 
this seemed to have led hon. Members to 
consider treason a venial offence. No 
matter what the State might be, or 
what the form of Government against 
which treason was committed, there was 
no law book of any value which did not 
record this as an offence of the highest 
kind, because it was an offence against 
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the whole community. There had been 
revolutions, and revolutionists must stand 
the test of their action being justifiable, 
by being willing to face the severity of the 
law, which they thought it necessary to 
violate. If a revolutionist did that, he 
did it with his eyes open; but what he 
hoped would never be done in this coun- 
try was to render the penalty for trea- 
son more uncertain, because that would 
be a direct incitement to rebellion. In 
America, beneath the written law lay 
Lynch law, the severest of laws—the most 
unmeasured, the most severe of all laws, 
if law it could be called. Anxious as he 
was for the peace of Ireland and Eng- 
land, he could not hear doctrines tending 
to render the penalty for treason uncer- 
tain broached without remonstrance. 

Mr. METGE said, he thought the 
ideas expressed in this discussion were 
hazy in the extreme. So far as his 
opinions went, it struck him as a curious 
argument to draw to say that the crime 
of treason was morally more heinous 
than that of murder. Murder was in 
almost every case accompanied by aggra- 
vated incidents which were abhorrent 
to the best and highest feelings of men, 
and shocked everyone who pretended to 
have the faintest atom of human feeling. 
On the other hand, treason was not only 
far from being heinous, but in itself 
was sometimes most ennobling. On this 
subject he would simply remind the 
Committee of the reception General 
Garibaldi met with in London —— 

Mr. HICKS: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the hon. Member’s words be taken 
down. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to repeat his words. 

Mr. HICKS: He said the act was 
ennobling—treason was ennobling. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): Does the hon. Member ad- 
mit having used the words ? 

Mr. METGE: No; certainly not. He 
could not say positively what words he 
used, but he knew the idea he wanted to 
convey. He could positively say, how- 
ever, on the word of a gentleman, that 
he never intended to use the words at- 
tributed to him, and he would ask any 
hon. Member to rise in his place and re- 
peat the exact expressions he had made 
use of. What he wished to convey was 
that the act of treason-felony was—well, 
he could notexplain himself. (Laughter. } 
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Yes, it was true he could not at the 
moment explain himself; but there was 
one thing he meant to do, and that was 
not to sit down until he had explained 
himself. He was not afraid of that 
House or any other House 

Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr, 
Courtney): I should like the hon. Mem- 
ber to proceed with his observations. 

Mr. METGE said, he wished to pro- 
ceed—he wished to get a chance of pro- 
ceeding. He was charged with using 
words which he absolutely denied, and 
he was speaking to a House supposed to 
be composed of gentlemen. He had 
never said that the crime of treason- 
felony was ennobling ; but he had said 
that it was distinguished from the crime 
of murder. He said the feeling which 
incited persons to commit acts of treason- 
felony was in itself 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY : As the 
hon. Memberhasaskedsome hon. Member 
to rise in his place and say exactly what 
were the words he used, I beg to state 
that the words were ‘“‘treason-felony is 
ennobling.”’ 

Tuze DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtnry): The noble Lord is irregular 
in interrupting the debate. 

Mr. METGE said, that, when inter- 
rupted, he was saying that, seeing the 
strong feeling that existed on this matter, 
it was curious that such a House should 
havereceived Garibaldi, the great apostle 
of treason, with acclamation. Garibaldi 
received a perfect ovation in London— 
and from hon. Gentlemen, some of whom 
were sitting on the Treasury Bench. 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
were amongst those who did honour to 
the man who opposed his King—nay, 
who dethroned his King—the man who 
was successful in one of the most deter- 
mined revolutions that had marked the 
history of the past quarter of a century. 
In a country which had bestowed such 
praise upon Garibaldi, he must say it 
seemed to him to be unseemly that they 
were unable to imagine that a man might 
be of noble character and possess the 
strongest feelings of humanity, and at 
thesame time have committed the offence 
of treason-felony. But, to go from this, 
if the Home Secretary thought the early 
part of the clause would condone the 
offence of treason in any way, it would 
be a very easy thing to modify it. To 
say, however, that persons who were 
guilty of the offence of treason in any 
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degree should be subjected to the same 


punishment as those unfortunate men 
whose cases had been brought before 
the House was to put forward a propo- 
sition which he could not think any hon. 
Member would get up and support. He 
could understand a man being shot, 
hanged, or made away with in some other 
fashion for the offence of treason ; but 
he could not understand torturing him 
for it. The people who had been coz- 
victed under the Treason Felony Acts in 
Ireland were strong cases in point. He 
remembered one case himself—that of 
Sergeant McCarthy. This poor fellow, 
who was in avery delicate state of health, 
was confined in a cell that measured 
about six feet square, to which light and 
air was communicated solely through a 
four-inch loophole in the wall. The 
man suffered from congestion of the 
lungs, and his breathing was terribly 
affected ; and, in evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House, he had positively 
asserted that it was his constant habit, 
day after day, to cling on to the iron 
bars of this miserable loophole, drag 
himself up, in spite of his emaciated con- 
dition, and get a few gasps of fresh air. 
The man only lived to regain his free- 
dom—he did not survive his release and 
return to his native ecuntry more than 
two or three days. What was the result 
of all this? Why, that the man was 
made a martyr of. Acts such as these 
tended to make martyrs of men who 
would otherwise have no claim to the 
consideration of the people of Ireland. 
It should be in the power of the Execu- 
tive to use their discretion as to the 
punishment which should be inflicted. 
The Amendment would give the Execu- 
tive this discretion, leaving it to them to 
say what punishment should be awarded 
and how it should be modified. If the 
Amendment were adopted, he was sure 
it would not defeat the ends of justice. 
It would lessen that bitterness of feeling 
which was given rise to when well-edu- 
cated and delicately-nurtured men were 
roughly handled in miserable dungeons 
and forced to associate with felons of the 
lowest character. It was martyrdom of 
this kind which seemed to him to have 
led to the strongest condemnation of the 
British Government in Ireland. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, he would suggest 
that the time had come when they should 
put an end to this discussion, for they 
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were either sinking to the level of a de- 
bating society, or treading on very danger- 
ous ground. The only suggestion that 
could be offered in support of this new 
clause was that, in the opinion of some 
Members of the House, men might be 
traitors, and yet commit only a venial 
offence. Why were they to select treason 
as a crime to be held out as, in the opi- 
nion of the House, exceptional on ac- 
count of its venial character? The 
suggestion was a dangerous one, and he 
(the Attorney General) maintained that 
to continue the discussion in this spirit 
must of necessity have a most damaging 
tendency. It had been said by an hon. 
Member that Members of the Whi 
Party had taken part in successful an 
unsuccessful treason. Well, if they had 
taken part in unsuccessful treason they 
were convicted traitors; but they had 
had the courage of their opinions. They 
had never asked to be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants. They had stood 
the consequences of their acts, and he 
would ask hon. Members who were in 
sympathy with treason themselves to 
contemplate those consequences. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he rose to a 
point of Order. He wished to know 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was in Order in imputing to any 
hon. Member of that House sympathy 
with treason. 

Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I did not understand the 
hon. and learned Member to do that. 

Mr. R. POWER: Those were the 
words he used. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Attorney 
General, with well-simulated indigna- 
tion, which he had learned elsewhere 
than in that House for temporary pur- 
poses, had asked why should they select 
treason as a crime to be treated excep- 
tionally ? He (Mr. Callan) would reply 
by asking—why did the Government 
treat persons in this country guilty of 
treason against Foreign Sovereigns and 
Foreign Governments different to the 
manner in which they treated other 
foreign offenders? The Attorney Gene- 
ral, at this very moment, had offences of 
this kind before him. Under Extradi- 
tion Treaties the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would proceed against persons who 
had committed murder, forgery, or 
robbery in France, Germany, Russia, 
or any other foreign country—he would 
proceed against these people and hand 
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them over to the authorities of their 
own countries. The hon. and learned 
Member had done that repeatedly during 
the present year; but had he or the Go- 
vernment ever presumed to hand over 
toany Foreign Power any person accused 
of treason or treason-felony ? Certainly 
not. Then, when they themselves made 
so broad a distinction between treason 
or treason-felony, and other crimes, why 
did they turn round, and, affecting an 
air of indignation, say—‘‘ Why do you 
want to make this exception?’ Who 
had they made the Governor of one of 
their Colonies ? 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to address the Chair. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to ask 
who, by the advice of the Government, 
had been made a Knight and a Go- 
vernor of one of their Colonies? Why, 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who had been 
convicted of treason-felony in Ireland. 
Had they not had in their House John 
Martin, and had they not spoken of 
him as a friend, and yet that person 
had been convicted of treason-felony ? 
John Martin had expiated his sentence, 
and he (Mr. Callan) had heard the 
present Prime Minister appeal to him 
as one of the purest spirits he knew. 
Who, he (Mr. Gallan) would ask, was 
at the present time ingratiated with the 
Government—who but one Michael Da- 
vitt had accused of having been the 
first to lead him into treason. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary how he had treated 
Michael Davitt when he was in prison 
at Portland? He had not treated him 
as a common felon—he had not asked 
him to associate with the ordinary rank 
and file of the convicts in Pertland 
Prison, he had not asked him to do 
menial work, but had treated him as a 
special political prisoner; and all the 
new clause asked was that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have power to do 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had already 
done in that particular case. Reference 
had been made to John Martin, and he 
would ask whether anyone would for a 
moment contend that such a person 
should be treated as a common felon? 
Such a proceeding could not be thought 
of. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment were making it appear that they 
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tended to be. They never intended to 
treat men of this stamp as they sought 
to make it appear that they wished to 
treat them. How did the United States 
treat Jefferson Davis? They did not 
treat him as a common felon. They put 
him on his trial, kept him in confinement 
for a short time, and then gave him a 
free pardon. Her Majesty’s Government 
should do as other Governments would 
do in regard to political prisoners, and 
as, in practice, they did themselves in 
regard to political offenders belonging 
to Foreign States. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had in- 
volved them in some irrelevance and 
heat, and some things had been said 
which it would have been better not to 
have introduced into the debate. When 
they came calmly to consider the ques- 
tion before them they would see that it 
reduced itself into a very small compass. 
It was this, whether the Government 
would consent that the treatment of 
political prisoners in gaol should be 
different to that of ordinary prisoners. 
That was the sole question raised under 
the clause, and the preliminary matters, 
involving the apple of discord, which 
had been occupying the attention of 
hon. Members might now very well be 
allowed to drop. They knew that some 
hon. Members who had the good fortune 
to occupy seats on the Treasury Bench 
had been first and foremost in asserting 
that which, years ago, would have been 
high treason in this country, and first 
and foremost in asserting Italian na- 
tionality. What Irish Members wanted 
was Irish nationality ; let the Members 
of the Government to whom he referred 
be logical in their conclusions. Instead 
of Italian nationality let them advocate 
nationality in Ireland. What he wanted 
to enforce on the Committee was, that 
whereas Englishmen, of all others, had 
been pre-eminent in asserting that no 
punishment of a degrading character 
should be imposed upon those suspected 
of favouring Italian nationality, they 
should deal in the same manner with 
persons suspected of favouring Irish 
nationality. He trusted, therefore, he 
should have the support of the Govern- 
ment when he proposed to amend the 
clause by omitting all the words from 
‘* Whereas” to—— 
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Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtney): The Question now before 
the Committee is that the clause be read 
a second time. I think it also right to 
remind the Committee that it is open to 
the Chairman to ask an hon. Gentleman 
to discontinue his speech on account of 
needless repetition. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be 
read a second time.”’ 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
CourTNEY) stated he thought the Noes 
had it, and, his decision being chal- 
lenged, he directed the Ayes to stand up 
in their places, and Eleven Members 
only having stood up, the Chairman de- 
clared the Noes had it. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, that, in the inevit- 
able absence of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), he would move 
the clause standing in that hon. Mem- 
ber’s name. It was in these words— 
(Repeal of ‘‘ Protection of Person and Property 

(Ireland) Act, 1881.’’) 


“From and after the passing of this Act, the 
forty-fourth Victoria, chapter four, shall be and 
the same is hereby repealed.” 


As, no doubt, the Government were con- 
vinced that the Bill before the Committee 
would be effectual in putting down crime 
in Ireland, there could be no object in 
wishing to keep on the Statute Book the 
unfortunate Coercion Act which had 
proved so ineffective. 


New Clause— 


(Repeal of ‘* Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) Act, 1881.’’) 


“From and after the passing of this Act, the 
forty-fourth Victoria, chapter four, shall be 
and the same is hereby repealed.” — (Mr. 
O'Shea.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government had considered this 
matter very carefully, and their view 
was that it would not be safe and pro- 
per that the Act entitled ‘‘ Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Act, 
1881,” should be allowed to lapse before 
the expiration of the period for which it 
was passed. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

Tax DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Courtyzy) stated he thought the Noes 
VOL, CCLXXI. [vuirp seERrEs. | 
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had it, and, his decision being chal- 
lenged, he directed the Ayes to stand up 
in their places, and Ten Members only 
having stood up, the Chairman declared 
the Noes had it. 

Mr. METGE said, he wished to move 
the clause which stood in his name 
with reference to the grant of outdoor 
relief to the families of prisoners. The 
clause would not in any way affect the 
treatment of prisoners, nor would it 
effect an alteration in the law, which 
would be exceptional as regarded Ire- 
land. As the law stood at the present 
moment in England, it was possible to 
grant outdoor relief in all cases where 
the head of the family was in gaol or 
other place of confinement; but this 
was not the case in Ireland. In that 
country no person was qualified to re- 
ceive the benefits of the Poor Law un- 
less incapacitated by mental or bodily 
infirmity. Therefore, as the law at pre- 
sent stood, the families of persons who 
came under the operation of this Act 
would be excluded from the advantage 
of receiving relief, supposing they were 
rendered destitute by being deprived of 
their bread-winners. Apart from the 
general argument, he would point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had described this measure — which 
everyone must allow was severe—as the 
most severe that had ever been entered 
on the Statute Book, and which might 
well be spoken of as a disgrace to Eng- 
land. This Bill, to a great extent, dealt 
with political offences, and, so far as such 
offences were concerned, he thought it 
was specially unjust that, because the 
head of a family allowed himself to be 
entrapped or seduced into criminal ways, 
his wife and children should be made 
sufferers. A man might commit an 
offence which his wife and children 
might do all in their power to prevent 
him committing. For these reasons the 
Government ought to accede to this pro- 
posal; the acceptance of the clause 
would be a mere act of justice and hu- 
manity to those who were in no way im- 
plicated in crime. 


New Clause— 


(Grant of Outdoor Relief.) 

‘‘ The enactments contained in the third sec- 
tion of ‘The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 
1880,’ as amended by the ninth section of ‘ The 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1880,’ shall, so far as relates to the families of 
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persons arrested or imprisoned under this Act, 
continue in force during the continuance of this 
Act.’’—(Mr. Metge.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Government 
were unable to accept this clause. The 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, provided that Guardians of the Poor 
might give outdoor relief to those per- 
sons who were unable to support them- 
selves. It would not be proper to pro- 
vide relief for persons who committed 
offences under this Act. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, this was a very 
exceptional Act, and it would be well 
that it should contain some such clause 
as was now proposed. He had under- 
stood that the Attorney General for 
England had given a promise that this 
question should be dealt with. On 
Report the Government ought certainly 
to agree to some clause of this kind. 
There would be no loss to the rate- 
payers; but, on the other hand, the 
clause would prove an enormous ad- 
vantage to the families of the men con- 
victed of crime. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sirk WILLIAM, HARCOURT pro- 
posed to add, as a new paragragh to the 
Ist Schedule— 


“ An appellant shall be entitled, on applica- 
tion, to have a copy of the shorthand writer’s 
notes, free of charge.” 


The insertion of such words would fulfil 
a pledge he gave in the course of the 
Comunittee. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Schedule 1 agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved the following 
Schedule, which he explained was a 
merely consequential Amendment on the 
Special Jury Clause, which had been 
already discussed :— 


Second Schedule. 


[Note.—Special jurors for the trial of any case 
triable in any of the places specified in either 
column of this schedule, are to be taken indiffe- 
rently by ballot from the panel for that place 
and the panel for the place named opposite 
thereto in the other column of the schedule. ] 
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Column 1. 
County of Antrim. 
County of Cork. 
County of Dublin. 
County of Galway. 
County of Kilkenny. 
County of Limerick. 
County of Waterford. 


Column 2. 
County of the Town of Carrickfergus. 
County of the City of Cork. 
County of the City of Dublin. 
County of the Town of Galway. 
County of the City of Kilkenny. 
County of the City of Limerick. 
County of the City of Waterford. 
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Second Schedule agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 

Bill reported. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Home Secre- 
tary, If it would not be well to take the 
Report and third reading of the Bill on 
Thursday or Friday rather than have a 
Saturday Sitting? In the interest of 
Ireland it was right the Bill should be 
passed as speedily as possible. 

Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not give an assurance. He 
hoped the Report would be considered on 
Thursday. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 
226. ] 


ALLOTMENTS BILL.—[Br 90.] 


(Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Bryce.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, there 


were many Amendments to which he 
should be happy to agree. Ifthey could 
have the Bill reprinted with all the 
Amendments embodied it would save the 
time of the House. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the suggestion 
was a good one, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would agree to it. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
understood the Committee was to be 
taken, pro formd, to-night ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped suffi- 
cient time would be given to consider the 
Bill properly. When would the Bill, as 
amended, be considered ? 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
roposed to put down the Bill for that 
7 week. 
Bill reported; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 227]; re-committed for Tuesday 
next. 


BOMBAY CIVIL FUND BILL. 


Resolution [July 3] reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered to be brought in by The Marquess 
of Hartineton and Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 225.] 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL—[Br11 82.] 
(Colonel Barne, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Storer.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 5th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Sevecr Commitrer — Report — 
Public Accounts [No. 269]. 

Punic Bitts—Ordered—W eights and Measures 
Act (1878) Amendment *. 

Second Reading—Agricultural Tenants’ Com- 
pensation * [26]; Agricultural Tenants’ Com- 
pensation (No. 2) * [80]; Labourers’ Cottages 
and Allotments (Ireland) * [212]. 

Committea—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
[213], debate adjourned. 

Considered as amended — Bills of Exchange * 

211). 

rhna | ceding —Metropoliten Board of Works 
(Money) * [176]; Baths and Washhouses 
Acts Amendment * [201], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Parish Registers * [132). 


QUESTIONS. 


— aor 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS. 

Mr. A. GREY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will con- 
sent to lay upon the Table of the House 
the Reports of the Local Government 
Inspectors, and the Constabulary Returns 
referred to in sections 11, 13, and 16 of 
the Treasury Minute on Arrears of Rent 
ry “ne dated the 26th day of June 

882 


{Jury 5, 1882} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it will not 
be in my power to present the Papers 
to which the hon. Member refers, be- 
cause, in truth, they are most strictly in 
the nature of communications between 
the responsible head of a Department 
and his subordinate officers, and all 
confidence in the proceedings of those 
subordinate officers would be destroyed 
if such Papers were produced, and, 
moreover, they could not in any case 
be produced without the consent of each 
person connected with them, which would 
require a great deal of time to obtain ; 
and, further, they contain many refer- 
ences to individual cases for the pur- 
pose of supporting the general state- 
ment, and these Reports of individual 
cases could not possibly be given. I 
think I may say I have carried the 
principle of communication to the House 


very much further than is usual in con- 


nection with confidential statements. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
TENANTS’ INTEREST IN HOLDING 
AN AVAILABLE ASSET. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the interest 
which a tenant may have in his holding 
is to be taken into consideration as an 
available asset by the Land Commission 
in determining the ability or inability 
of the tenant to discharge such antece- 
dent arrears of rent, or any portion of 
them, before an order is made for the 
payment of any money under the Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
this matter, if my hon. Friend will 
allow me, I will say a word on this sub- 
ject in moving the Committee on the 
Bill. Perhaps that is the most con- 
venient way of dealing with it. 


EGYPT—THE ARMAMENTS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to put a Question to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
The telegrams which have been received 
this morning with regard to the state of 
affairs in Egypt are so alarming that I 
wish to repeat the Question which was 
put to the hon. Baronet the other day 
by my hon. Friend behind me. My 
hon. Friend then asked whether it was 
true that, notwithstanding the remon- 
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strance addressed by the British Ad- 
miral respecting the erection of certain 
penta. 6 at Alexandria, those earth- 
works are still being rapidly pushed for- 
ward, and heavy guns are being mounted 
thereon commanding the harbour; and, 
if so, what steps the Government are 
taking in consequence ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
answer to the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I would remind him that 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty yesterday declined to give any 
information on this subject; and as I 
have not been able to take Lord North- 
brook’s opinion as to what has occurred, 
I should not like to make any statement 
on the subject, except to say this, which 
I can properly say without consultation 
with him, that further instructions have 
been given to the Admiral sufficient to 
meet every contingency. 

Mr. O’K ELLY: I should like to 
know, Sir, what right the British Ad- 
miral has to prevent these earthworks 
from being erected and armed ? 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE— SUSPEN- 
SION OF IRISH MEMBERS (SATUR- 
DAY, JULY 1). 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to put a Ques- 
tion to the Chairman of Committees, of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
in reference to my Question of Monday 
last. I then asked him—Whether the 
information contained in the semi-edi- 
torial paragraphs in the ‘‘ Observer” 
and ‘Standard’? newspapers, to the 
effect that in suspending the Irish Mem- 
bers on Saturday the Chairman, was 
actuated by considerations of their con- 
duct not merely through the 19 hours 
of that Sitting, but during the 23 days 
during which the Committee were en- 

aged in considering the Prevention of 

rime Bill, was communicated by him ? 
when he stated in reply that to neither 
of the papers mentioned, nor to any of 
the reporters, as far as he knew, had 

he communicated such information. I 

have now to ask the right hon. Gentle- 

man, Whether at the time he gave that 
answer he had any knowledge of 
the circumstance that a communication 
alleged to be in his own handwriting, 
and marked “‘ private and confidential,” 
had been addressed to the Press ?— 

[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to state from what source he 


Sir R, Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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makes these observations to the House, 
He is reading, I believe, an article from 
some newspaper ? 

Mr. CALLAN: I am asking a Ques- 
tion based on information received by 
me after the House had risen last night. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
reading from an article in a newspaper, 

Mr. CALLAN: No, no, Sir; they 
are my own words only. I am asking 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether, at 
the time he gave that answer, he had 
any knowledge of the circumstance that 
a communication, alleged to be in his 
own handwriting, marked ‘ private and 
confidential,’ had been communicated 
to the Press, to any Press agency, or to 
any reporters in the Gallery, containing 
substantially the same information as 
that which appeared in the paragraphs 
that appeared in Zhe Observer and The 
Standard ? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The hon. 
Member for Louth asked me, at 5 o’clock 
on Monday, whether I had communicated 
paragraphs to The Observer and Stan- 
dard, and I said that I had not directly 
nor indirectly communicated with those 
papers, nor, as far as I knew, with any 
of the reporters. At 11 0’clock the same 
evening the London manager of The 
Scotsman, to whom I had written a note 
marked ‘‘ private and confidential,” told 
me that he had shown my note to seve- 
ral gentlemen in the Gallery. That was 
the first time I heard of it. In that 
note I simply repeated what I stated to 
the Committee when Naming the Mem- 
bers—that the Naming of the Members 
was for a combination to obstruct, con- 
tinued for some time. 


PARLIAMEN T—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—THE RULES OF 
DEBATE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to put a Ques- 
tion to you, Sir, upon a point of Order. 
Yesterday you laid upon the Table cer- 
tain Rules which had been framed in 
accordance with the Reselution of the 
House, that the state of Public Business 
was Urgent. What I wish to know is, 
whether, until the counter-statement has 
been made that the state of Public Busi- 
ness is no longer Urgent, the Rules of 
Urgency will still be in operation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If, in the course of 
my duty, I should think it right to state, 
in pursuance of the Resolution, that the 
state of Public Business is no longer 
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Urgent, then those Rules will cease to 
take effect. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: It is not 
quiteclear; but apprehend thatthe Rules 
of Urgency only apply to the particular 
days on which the Bill with regard to 
which the Resolution was passed is down 
for consideration. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has correctly stated the effect of 
the Rules. At the same time, I think it 
right to state that the House has com- 
mitted to me very large powers in order 
to advance the Bill declared Urgent; 
and that if these Rules now laid upon 
the Table are not sufficient for the pur- 

ose, my power to frame further Rules 
is by no means exhausted. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: There is 
some misunderstanding, Sir, as to the 
application of the Rules of Urgency. 
Some hon. Gentlemen do not seem to 
know whether it applies to the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill only, or to the general 
proceedings of the House. With the 
view of giving point to my inquiry, may 
I ask whether, if any hon. Member 
moved the adjournment of the House to 
elicit information with respect to Egypt, 
he would be permitted to do so? Under 
Urgency they could not do so; but would 
they be able to do so under the present 
Rules? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can only say that, 
no doubt, it would be open to any hon. 
Member on this day to move the ad- 
journment of the House, because the 

ill for which Urgency has been voted 
does not appear in the Orders of the 
Day. I should not, therefore, feel jus- 
tified in resisting a Motion of that kind, 
unless it appeared to me to be made for 
the purpose of stopping the Bill which 
the House has declared Urgent. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
LAND COURTS RETURNS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Why, in the Returns 
of the proceedings of the Land Courts, 
the number of cases settled out of Court 
had not been stated in the late Returns, 
as they were in some of the former ones; 
and, could he state to the House, out of 
the whole number of cases settled, how 
many of those were settled by agree- 
ment out of Court? If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not in a 
position to answer the Question he would 
not press it. 


{Juny 5, 1832} 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson), in 
reply, said, he had no information on the 
subject, but inquiries would be made. 
He had nothing to do with the matter. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURN. 
Mr. GIBSON asked why, from the 


Return just issued, showing the num- 
ber of cases of eviction in Ireland during 
November and December, 1881, and 
January, February, and March, 1882, 
for non-payment of rent, the number of 
those re-admitted as caretakers had not 
been given ? 

Mr. DILLON asked whether it was 
not a well-known practice in Ireland to 
admit a great number of evicted tenants 
as caretakers, and then evict them at the 
end of six months, as a matter of course, 
at the ordinary Petty Sessions ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
it was not a fact that tenants taking the 
position of caretakers forfeited the right 
of redemption ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson), in 
reply, said, the object of the Return was 
to show the tenants whose period of re- 
demption was still running, and who 
would be entitled, as a matter of right 
and law, on payment of the amount for 
which they had been evicted, to be rein- 
stated as tenants. To insert in the Re- 
turns the number of those re-admitted as 
caretakers would be inapplicable to that 
object, as caretakers were merely the 
servants of the owners. The fact of their 
being caretakers did not affect their posi- 
tion as tenants, or their power to redeem 
within the time specified, and he was 
not at all prepared to say that landlords 
always—or even as a rule—evicted the 
caretakers at the end of six months. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-o 0 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Britx 213.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to move, 
Sir, that you do now leave the Chair, and 
in doing so I shall say a very few words 
upon one or two points only, having al- 
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ready sufficiently explained the general] 
objects of the Bill, and believing myself 
that the matter directly referable to it, 
although it is an important matter, lies 
within a limited compass. In the first 
place, I wish to say a word with regard 
to the financial calculations that have 
been supplied to the House in order to 
assist it in forming a judgment on the 
Bill. These financial calculations have 
been framed on a basis on which we have 
endeavoured to meet the necessary uncer- 
tainty of the case. It is impossible to con- 
tend that estimates, properly so called, 
are applicable to such a subject, the data 
not being sufficiently definite or clear. But 
in all cases where that can be held toapply 
the proper course is to meet the diffi- 
culty with great caution and great mode- 
ration as to the statement of results, 
and by taking care that the provision 
which is to be made shall be, so far as 
human judgment can provide, sufficient 
to meet the circumstances of the case. 
In the Memorandum I have submitted 
to the Treasury, with respect to the 
probable demand for arrears, I have 
stated that I am justified in expecting 
that a sum of £2,000,000 will satisfy the 
obligations to be incurred. But, al- 
though I have made that statement, I 
do not think it would be right that Par- 
liament should wholly exclude from view 
the possibility of the demand extending 
beyond that sum; and, consequently, I 
would say that I should consider it my 
duty, before proceeding upon the esti- 
mate of the yield of the Church Surplus 
Fund as it has been given to the House 
—namely, £2,000,000—I should deem 
it my duty—not because I expect it will 
be required, but as applying that prin- 
ciple of caution of which I have spoken 
—to make provision which will enable 
us to meet a charge of £500,000 further 
from the Consolidated Fund. I need not 
trouble the House by going back to 
former cases to illustrate the principle 
upon which this proceeding would be 
founded. It is well known that in many 
cases where the best judgments have been 
exercised, they have failed to make an 
accurate estimate, owing to the uncer- 
taiuty of the facts. One very notorious 
case was that of the Succession Duty 
Bili, where the only persons almost who 
professed to be able to form an accurate 
and careful judgment in the Revenue 
Department declared they could not do 
it. The members of both branches of the 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Legal Profession, and those not light- 
minded or inconsiderable men, but very 
able and competent lawyers declared, 
founding themselves upon their expe- 
rience, that the yield of that duty would 
be certainly not less than £4,000,000 
a-year, whereas the yield of that duty 
has never, down to the present time, in 
a period of 30 years, nearly reached 
£2,000,000; and the estimate of 
£2,000,000 which was taken by the 
Revenue Department, and which was 
positively jeered at by the members of 
the Profession, who thought themselves 
better informed, proved to be greatly in 
excess of the actual yield for a very 
large number of years, and is still 
largely in excess of the actual yield. 
The next point is the question of the 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) which appears on the Paper. 
It is— 

“Whether the interest which a tenant may 
have in his holding is to be taken into con- 
sideration as an available asset by the Land 
Commission in determining the ability or in- 
ability of the tenant to discharge such antecedent 
arrears of rent, or any portion of them, before 
an order is made for the payment of any money 
under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill?”’ 
That, I think, is eminently a question 
for consideration and discussion in Com- 
mittee. It is a question of undoubted 
importance, and we shall have to con- 
sider whether it is possible for the 
House to insert words which would 
serve as directions to the Judges. By 
the Judges, of course, I mean those who 
would, under the Bill, be intrusted with 
the office of recognizing and establish- 
ing the fact of inability, so far as to 
qualify the tenant for obtaining the 
benefits of the Bill. At present, Sir, I 
can only give my opinion and that of 
my Colleagues on the subject in a gene- 
ral form. I should say that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to lay down a general 
rule upon a question which must be left 
to the good sense of those who adminis- 
ter the Act. On the one hand, it would 
be absurd to say that the total value, or 
estimated value, of a man’s tenant right, 
which may vary from year to year, par- 
ticularly in the case of very small hold- 
ings, shall be considered as a safe asset 
for this purpose, and be established in 
this sense, that he should never be con- 
sidered to have inability until the entire 
estimated amount of that tenant right 
was swallowed up by the charge laid 
upon him. That extreme, I think, would 
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be entirely in contravention of the spirit 
of the Act. On the other hand, I think 
it would be likewise unreasonable to say 
that no charge should be ever laid upon 
the tenant right of the tenant. I think 
it would be a fair thing to expect that if 
it were a fact that the tenant right could 
be charged without crippling the means 
of the man for fairly managing his hold- 
ing, then it fairly might be held and re- 
quired as a condition that it should be 
laid before inability was taken into ac- 
count; but the extent to which that 
process should go, I think, would be a 
matter only to be determined by the 
skill and the good sense of the presiding 
officer in the particular case. I do not 
wish to give a positive opinion on the 
question whether words should be intro- 
duced in the Bill for the purpose of 
serving as a general direction. Of course, 
any inference that could be drawn from 
my words, or the words of the pro- 
moters of the Bill, would not be an 
authority to justify action under the 
Bill; but the action of the Judges must 
depend upon the direction which they 
received from the Act of Parliament it- 
self. The third point is the question of 
time in reference to this Bill. I venture 
to say that, urgent as is the question of 
time with respect to the Prevention of 
Crime Bill, it is hardly less urgent in re- 
gard to this one. It is equally urgent to 
both parties who are directly interested. 
If I look to the case of the tenant, not 
only is the exposure to liability for evic- 
tion, in multitudes of instances, pro- 
longed so long as this question of arrears 
remains unsettled in multitudes of cases 
where the Bill should afford a means of 
establishing on a solid footing the rela- 
tion between the landlord and the ten- 
ant, but likewise the rights of the tenant 
are in course of ebbing away from day 
to day, many families every day seeing 
the expiration of the six months which 
limit their equity of redemption, and 
losing, therefore, all power and all 
hope of maintaining their rights and 
enjoying the benefits of this Bill. That 
is, I think, a most important and go- 
verning consideration. Nor is that 
part of the question limited to the in- 
terest of the smaller tenantry and the 
feeling we ought to entertain for them, 
because I cannot doubt that it has like- 
wise a most important connection with 
the peace of Ireland; and for the peace 
and security and order of Ireland there 


{Juny 5, 1882} 
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is nothing more necessary than a speedy 
settlement of the question of arrears. 
But I am bound to say that I cannot 
justly exclude from this view of the case 
—I mean with reference to the question 
of time—the position of the landlord. 
In a letter of Lord Clanricarde—which 
many hon. Gentlemen have, no doubt, 
read—to the Editor of Zhe Times, he 
quotes, on the authority of a gentleman 
whose career was closed by so deplorable 
an incident and so wicked a crime, a 
declaration of that gentleman of great 
weight, because applicable to a very 
large estate with a very large number of 
tenants in that portion of Ireland which 
presents the scene where the Arrears 
Bill is intended to operate, and would 
undoubtedly operate most largely. That 
declaration is that ‘‘ the Arrears Bill has 
completely paralyzed the payment of 
rents.”” I have no doubt that a Bill of 
this kind must have a tendency to check 
the payment of rents in Ireland. I de- 
plore that exceedingly. By every law- 
ful and honourable means our desire is 
to accelerate the settlement of every 
open question between the landlords and 
tenants of Ireland. There may be those 
who think we were wrong to introduce 
this Bill. I can only say we are sensible 
of what strong arguments on general 
policy might be introduced in favour of 
that proposition. I do not question that 
for a moment, nor do I enter upon those 
much stronger arguments which led us 
to doso. Itis done and cannot be re- 
called. This House will never under- 
take the responsibility, I am perfectly 
certain, of rejecting a Bill of this cha- 
racter. It may or may not approve the 
method adopted; it may shirk that 
amendment if it is not required; but I 
am satisfied that the vast majority of 
this House will be as conscious as I am 
that a Bill of this kind requires to be 
passed with a view to all the highest and 
most elementary purposes of government 
in Ireland, and I venture to express a 
hope that, viewing those considerations, 
whatever is done—I do not, of course, 
suggest or desire that hon. Gentlemen 
should not clearly and adequately ex- 
press all the opinions they entertain on 
this Bill—yet 1 do hope that in express- 
ing those opinions, where the manner 
and conditions of expression differ so 
much, and where the Rules of the House 
allow of such a choice tv individual 
Members as to the demands they may 
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make upon its time, they will remember 
how enormously important it is for the 
interest of all parties and for the interest 
of social order in Ireland that prompti- 
tude in dealing with this Bill should, as 
as I think, be held to be of the first im- 
portance. The Government will act upon 
that principle, and we shall endeavour 
to make no undue demands in our expo- 
sitions and explanations upon the time 
of the House, trusting that only a short 
period may elapse before this measure is 
passed into law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Ur. Gladstone.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in rising to move— 

“That this House, while willing in case of 
emergency to grant money from public funds 
for purposes which it believes are for the best 
interests of Ireland, declines to proceed with a 
measure which imposes taxation for objects 
which, in its opinion, must tend to demoralize 
the people of that Country,” 


said, that he was quite unable to share 
the sanguine hope of the Prime Minister 
that no Party in that House would take 
upon itself the responsibility of rejecting 
the measure before them in its present 
form. On the contrary, he (Mr. Chap- 
lin) sincerely trusted that, unless the 
Bill was altered vitally in Committee, 
the House would on no account allow it 
to pass. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and especially the extreme 
uncertainty of his language with respect 
to the important question raised by the 
hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
had tended to strengthen rather than to 
diminish his opposition to the Bill. In 
moving the Amendment which stood in 
his name, he felt, in common with hon. 
Members, that he had some claim to the 
iudulgence of the House. When he re- 
membered the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman prematurely en- 
deavoured to close the mouths not only 
of hon. Members like himself, but even 
of the Leaders of the Opposition, who 
were desirous of taking part in this dis- 
cussion, he thought then, as he thought 
now, that that was a course of proceed- 
ing which was not calculated to further 
the progress of this measure, or to cur- 
tail and shorten in any way their discus- 
sion upon it. But he hoped he would 
not be thought guilty of undue presump- 
tion if he stated the reason why he, for 
one at all events, was unalterably op- 


dir. Gladstone 
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posed to the progress of the Bill. He 
opposed the measure upon a variety of 
grounds. He opposed it, in the first 
place, because they were asked to grant 
money from the public funds, which, 
despite the financial explanations which 
had been offered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, appeared to him to be an in- 
definite amount. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted himself that there must 
be some uncertainty as to the claims; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman’s calcu- 
lations proved to be incorrect—and he 
must say he felt very considerable doubt 
on the subject— whatever the limit 
might be in the mind of the Govern- 
ment, it was perfectly obvious that the 
public funds would have to supply what- 
ever deficiency might in the long run 
occur. In the second place, he objected 
to this measure as being founded upon 
the principle of compulsion. Unless they 
made full compensation to those persons 
who had the right to claim the arrears 
which were their due, they should be 
guilty, and by no means for the first 
time, he was afraid, in the present Ad- 
ministration, of deliberate confiscation. 
His third objection was, that even if the 
Bill were carried unaltered in its pre- 
sent form, it would not be effectual for 
its purpose, which was to stop evictions 
and restore tranquillity to Ireland. 
Fourthly, he objected to the measure 
because on three different occasions the 
right hon. Gentleman had already tried 
his hand at dealing with the question of 
Irish land, and on each of these occasions 
the state of Ireland had gone from bad 
to worse; and he, for one, would be no 
party to giving the right hon. Gentleman 
more facilities—he did not wish to speak 
disrespectfully, but he could find no 
other word which would express his 
meaning—to give him facilities to tinker 
for the fourth time with the fortunes of 
a country, for the present condition of 
which thousands of Englishmen and 
thousands of Irishmen considered he, in 
conjunction with his Colleagues, was re- 
sponsible. Fifthly, he opposed the Bill 
because the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues were alone responsible for 
the present deplorable state of things in 
Ireland ; sixthly, because he regarded 
the measure as the most dangerous and 
demoralizing that had ever been intro- 
duced in that Assembly; seventhly, he 
must protest against it, because if public 
funds were to be advanced for purposes 
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in Ireland, they ought not to be ad- 
yanced for purposes which could only 
be a temporary prop of a system which 
was rotten to the core; and they ought 
not, on the other hand, to be devoted to 
purposes and objects which would not 
go to the very root of the evils in that 
country at the present time, which this 
Bill would not touch in the slightest de- 

ee. In the eighth place, if the Act of 
Bist year was a failure—a complete and 
admitted failure — and that was not 
denied—[Mr. Guapstone: I deny it.] 
Well, it was denied by the author of the 
measure; beyond the author of the mea- 
sure he understood it was admitted to be 
a failure. [ Cries of ‘No, no!’’] Well, if 
it be not a failure, what was the meaning 
of the introduction of this Bill, and what 
was the meaning of those great changes 
and alterations which were to take place 
in the Act of 1881, but which the Prime 
Minister had, up to the present time, 
thought it desirable to conceal from the 
House? If that Act had been a failure, 
then the question ought not to be dealt 
with by legislation of a piecemeal charac- 
ter, such as was the Bill before the House; 
and before they proceeded further they 
had a right to know what were the propo- 
sals in regard to those alterations which 
were contemplated by the Government. 
As to the question of confiscation, what 
was it that the House would be guilty 
of? Why, they would take away the 
property of others which they were en- 
titled to at the present time, and without 
giving them something for it. It was 
quite impossible to deny that the arrears 
due were just as much the property of 
the landlords at that moment as the coat 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s back 
was his property. Would anybody as- 
sert that the coats, hats, and watches of 
the hon. and right hon. Members were 
to be taken away, even for some great 
pom purpose, without full compensation 

eing given for the value of those arti- 
cles? He contended that in forcing this 
measure upon landlords who were not 
desirous to avail themselves of it, and in 
taking away their right to the arrears 
without giving them compensation in 
full, Parliament would unquestionably 
be guilty of confiscation. It was un- 
necessary to add anything to what he 
had already said on the first and second 
heads of objection. Coming to the third 
ground of objection, that the Bill would 


be ineffectual even if passed in its pre- | 
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sent form, he would refer the House to 
Sub-section (c) of Clause 1. That formu- 
lated one of the conditions upon which 
alone this Act was to apply—namely, 
that the tenant was eaihie to discharge 
his antecedent arrears. Either that was 
to be a sham or a genuine provision. If 
it was to be a sham provision, and if ad- 
vances were to be made from the State 
to tenants for payment of their arrears 
who had money, and were able to pay 
but would not, then nothing could ex- 
ceed the wickedness of the proposition. 
But if, on the other hand, it was to bea 
genuine provision, then they ought to 
have from the Government some expla- 
nation more than that of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to how far the property in 
the farm which was vested in the tenant 
—namely, the tenant right, was or was 
not to be taken into consideration. The 
tenant would declare himself unable to 
pay. Now, let the House consider the 
case of a farm under the Ulster or some 
similar custom. Everybody knew that 
in many instances enormous sums— 
amounting, even for small farms, to 
several hundreds of pounds—were fre- 
quently given for the tenant right. Was 
it to be said that a tenant possessing 
such a property was unable to pay his 
rent until that property had been made 
available? And yet that was a question 
which was to be left undecided except by 
the Commissioners themselves, and oc 
all that the right hon. Gentleman had told 
them, this thing might occur to a tenant 
whilst actually possessing a tenant right 
to the value of hundreds of pounds, who 
might have his arrears paid by the State 
out of the pockets of people all over the 
country, many of whom would be far less 
able to pay additional taxation than the 
tenant to pay his rent. But he foresaw 
a great many other difficulties if this was 
to be a genuine provision. If the Com- 
missioners were really and truly to ascer- 
tain whether a tenant was able to pay 
his rent or not, all kinds of difficulties 
would ensue. Who was to decide ? What 
evidence was to be taken? And how 
long would it take todetermine? They 
all knew that the Land Courts were com- 
pletely blocked already. They had far 
more to do at the present time than 
they could accomplish. He had made 
a calculation on the subject founded 
on the statistics furnished by the 
Government. He found that from Oc- 
tober last to March 77,329 cases were 
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lodged in the Court, and 8,606 cases 
were disposed of by the Sub-Com- 
missioners. From April 17 to the end 
of May 1,955 more cases were settled, 
making a total of 10,561 cases settled 
in a period of eight months. About 
two-fifths of the cases so settled were 
arranged out of Court. The House 
would, therefore, perceive that if it had 
taken eight months to decide 10,000 
cases, even with all the agreements out of 
Court, at the present rate of progress it 
would take four and a-half years to deal 
with the applications which had already 
been made to the Court. Then, how 
could it be contended, in the face of that 
state of things, that this Arrears Bill 
would be a reality, if in all cases arising 
under it the Commissioners would have 
to ascertain whether a tenant was able 
to pay his rent or not? He now came 
to the next ground of objection which 
he entertained to the measure. On three 
oceasions the Prime Minister had tried 
his hand at dealing with the Irish Land 
Question and had failed altogether. 
What was the history of this land legis- 
lation? The House would remember 
the circumstances under which the Act 
of 1870 was passed. Very shortly after 
that ‘‘ Message of Peace’’ was sent to 
Ireland the right hon. Gentleman had to 
ask for an urgent measure of repression. 
For many years afterwards Ireland re- 
mained under a Coercion Act, which 
only expired just after the right hon. 
Gentleman came back again into Office. 
That Act had hardly expired when the 
right hon. Gentleman found it urgently 
necessary to deal with the question of 
Trish land again. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, came down to the House on one 
occasion and informed them that the 
Government had no intention of dealing 
with the question, and that it would be 
difficult and most unwise to meddle with 
the question of Irish land at all unless 
it could be dealt with thoroughly and 
effectually. A Royal Commission was 
then appointed to investigate the subject. 
Within a veryfew weeksafterthat decla- 
ration had been made the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, which set going in 
Ireland the passions, inflamed and ex- 
cited the minds of the people, and laid 
the foundation for the presentdeplorable 
state of things. Then there came in the 
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following Session the “‘ great measure ” 
of last year, as it was called by the 
Government and its supporters. They 
all knew what wonderful things that 
measure was to accomplish. It was ad- 
mitted by the Government that such 
principles were contained in the Bill that 
it could only be justified on the ground 
that the state of Ireland urgently called 
for and demanded it, and that it would 
restore tranquillity and peace to that 
country. In spite of these promises and 
protestations the House had been en- 
gaged for the greater part of this Session 
in passing another measure of coercion 
for Ireland immediately consequent upon 
the remedial measure of last year. Why 
was this? It was because the Govern- 
ment, in all their dealings with Ireland, 
had proceeded in a wrong direction from 
the outset. In the policy pursued for 10 
or 12 years by the right hon. Gentleman 
all the difficulties which lay at the root 
of the evils of Ireland had been per- 
sistently neglected by him. Last year 
the Government had been warned of 
what was certain to happen directly their 
Land Bill became law. On the second 
reading of that Bill he predicted that 
the ink would not be dry which made 
judicial rent the law throughout the 
land before a new and determined agi- 
tation would arise in favour of paying 
norent. He thought the ‘no rent” 
manifesto was a sufficient justification 
for the opinion he expressed at that time. 
With regard to the present Bill, if it 
were passed into law, it would be re- 
garded only as a new measure of con- 
cession and conciliation to violence and 
agitation in Ireland. It would be treated 
as a mark and a symptom of weakness 
on the part of the Government; and 
though the Government might deny it, 
there would be thousands and millions 
of the people throughout the country 
who would continue to believe that this 
measure had been passed in pursuance 
of a compact with the prisoners in Kil- 
mainham. His next reason for opposing 
the Bill was that he regarded it as pro- 
bably the most dangerous and demoral- 
izing measure that was ever introduced 
into that Assembly. A Gentleman, who 
was a Member of the present Adminis- 
tration, said, on the 21st of July last year, 
in a debate on the Arrears Clauses of the 
Land Act, in reference to what had fallen 
from his noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill)— 
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“The noble Lord has said that this is a de- 

moralizing proposal. . . . . It would, doubtless, 
be demoralizing, and very demoralizing, if we 
forced the parties to accept the proposal.’’— 
[3 Hansard, cclxiii. 1554.] 
This was exactly what the Government 
were going to do. Well, that was the 
opinion of the late Chief Secretary, and 
the Prime Minister, sitting by his side, 
accepted and endorsed that distinct de- 
claration of policy with regard to making 
anything in the nature of an Arrears 
Bill a compulsory measure. If that was 
a demoralizing proposition in 1881, what 
had since occurred to make it a proper 
measure to submit to Parliament in 
1882? He now came to his seventh 
ground of opposition to this Bill. It 
was that if money from public funds 
was to be advanced at all, it ought not 
to be advanced for a purpose which 
could only be a temporary prop to a 
system which was rotten to the core. 
Again he fell back on the argument of 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who said in debate on the 25th of April, 
1881— 

“We have been forced to see what is the 
condition of some parts of Ireland, especially 
in the West, where, in some districts, there is 
an over-population to an extent, perhaps, that 
no Bill for the reform of land tenure can al- 
together meet. Many of these people are highly 
rented; but if they paid no rent at all, they could 
not live in decency.” —[ Hansard, cclx. 1168.} 

If that was true, and it was endorsed at 
the time by the Prime Minister, how 
was it possible that the measure they 
had now introduced could effect‘any real 
or permanent amelioration in the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland? He 
had stated over and over again that the 
real source of all the difficulties and 
troubles in Ireland was the immense 
competition for the land, and this Bill 
would do nothing to remedy that state 
of things, but must tend rather to aggra- 
vate it. If, as he contended, the Land 
Act had been a failure, they a right to 
know, before they proceeded any further 
with the present measure, what were the 
remaining proposals which the Govern- 
ment had to submit to the House with 
regard to any alterations or Amend- 
ments respecting it. What was the Go- 
vernment policy with regard to Ireland ? 
What was to be their future policy? It 
was patent to all hon. Members that up 
to the present time the Government had 
absolutely failed. Before he gave his 
sanction to a measure of this kind, de- 
moralizing in itself and holding out no 
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prospect of permanent benefit to Ireland, 
he wanted to know what the Govern- 
ment proposed to do besides. Not long 
ago he read a speech made by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who said 
of the Tories—‘‘ With them coercion is 
a policy ; they have no other. With us 
it is only a hateful incident.”” With all 
respect to the President of the Board of 
Trade, he ventured to say that a more 
untrue and inaccurate statement was 
never made before by a distinguished 
Member of that Assembly. Ifhe might 
take this opportunity of vindicating the 
Tory Party from a charge so monstrous, 
he could state exactly how the case 
stood with regard to coercion. Since 
the year 1832, 50 Coercion Bills had 
been passed, including that now be- 
fore the House. The Liberal Party 
passed 39 of these, and the Tory Party 
passed only 11. Moreover, of those 11, 
10 were in continuance or, as in 1875, 
in mitigation of previous Liberal Coer- 
cion Acts. The charge that the Tories 
had no policy with regard to Ireland 
was grossly unjust. When the state of 
Ireland became depressed and serious 
from bad seasons and bad harvests, 
under the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field, the noble Lord immediately ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole of the circumstances of 
that country. The Report of the Com- 
mission, the recommendations of which 
would be accepted by the Tory Party as 
a whole, stated first of all the causes of 
depression. They were inclemency of 
the seasons, failure of the potato crop, 
foreign competition, undue inflation of 
credit, and excessive competition for 
land, owing mainly to the fact that 
apart from the land there were few, if 
any, other means of subsistence for the 
population, which had led to serious 
abuses. The Commission pointed out 
the evils which arose from one source 
alone—the intense competition for land. 
These were unreasonable payments for 
tenant right, arbitrary increase of rents, 
the overcrowding of the population in 
certain districts, and the minute sub- 
division of farms; and for these evils 
they suggest certain remedies, including 
emigration, migration, and public works 
in Ireland. Yet it was ‘said in the most 
audacious manner by the President of 
the Board of Trade that the Tory Party 
had no policy except coercion for Ire- 
land. Personally he desired, if it were 
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ossible, to seo manufactures re-estab- 
ished in Ireland, and some return to 
those great industries which were de- 
stroyed years ago by the selfishness of 
England. If we could do something by 
means of emigration, migration, public 
works, and the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries, we should do ten 
thousand times more for the regene- 
ration of that unhappy country than 
could be done by all the measures 
of coercion and conciliation passed by 
all the Liberal Governments in the world. 
Probably there was no one in the House 
more competent to express opinions with 
regard to the real condition of Ireland 
and the sources of that condition than the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), and on the 22nd of May 
he said—‘‘ It was only by emigration that 
these people (the cottiers of the West) 
eould be improved.”” Do not let it be 
supposed that, in making these observa- 
tions and in offering opposition to the 
Bill, he was wanting in sympathy with 
the people of Ireland; he would yield 
to no one in the sympathy he felt for 
that unhappy people; but because of 
that he could not sacrifice his principles 
or give his consent to a measure which 
he believed to be wrong in principle, and 
with regard to which he had not the 
smallest hope that it could or would 
effect any permanent amelioration in 
the condition of the people. In passing 
this measure, Parliament would do great 
injustice to some classes of people. In 
order to benefit Irish farmers, they were 
about to tax English farmers ; and what 
was the relative position of the two? 
The Irish farmers had had two of the 
very best seasons ever known. The 
English farmers had suffered from a 
succession—five, six, or seven in number 
—of seasons such as, thank God, they 
could hardly recollect in the history of 
man; and yet, because the English 
farmers had struggled manfully to bear 
their difficulties, and had done their best 
to fulfil their contracts, and because, on 
the other hand, we saw in Ireland a state 
of things which was an absolute dis- 
grace to any civilized country, therefore 
the English farmers and people were to 
be called upon to pay the debts of the 
people of Ireland, which, in a great 
number of cases, he was afraid, they 
were far better able to pay than the 
farmers of England. When he con- 
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Prime Minister, when he remembered 
the principles which were contained in 
this Bill, and when he reflected on the 
consequences of teaching the Irish 
farmers that if they did not pay their 
rents they had only to commit outrages 
and murders and agitate to get their 
debts paid by Parliament, he felt that 
the House would do well to ponder the 
weighty words of one of the most re- 
spected of the Irish Members, the hon. 
Member for County Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
who, on the 22nd of May, said— 

““ He acknowledged that the question was one 

of great difficulty, and when he sat down to con- 
sider it, he could not see how it could be touched 
at all; if they did touch it, he felt that they 
would be taking a course of the end of which 
they had no idea, and teaching the Irish people 
lessons which they had no right to teach them.” 
—(83 Hansard, cclxix. 1298.) 
He opposed this measure, not from the 
smallest want of sympathy with the 
people of Ireland ; he protested against 
it, because he believed it to be the most 
dangerous and demoralizing measure 
that ever an English Minister submitted 
to the House of Commons. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while willing, in case of emer- 
gency, to grant money from public funds for 
purposes which it believes are for the best in- 
terests of Ireland, declines to proceed with a 
measure which imposes taxation for objects 
which, in its opinion, must tend to demoralize 
the people of that Country,”—(M*r. Chaplin,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question geopenes, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
asked the indulgence of the House to 
make some observations in regard to the 
economic aspect of the question. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) had at- 
tempted to prove that there would be 
necessity under this Bill to draw largely 
upon the public funds. He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) hardly thought that matter was 
one, so far as the question of principle 
was concerned, which it was important 
to deal with, because whether the funds 
necessary for the purposes of this Bill 
were drawn wholly from the Church 
Funds, or in part from the Consolidated 
Fund, was not really a great matter of 
principle, because the surplus of the 
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Trish Church Fund was entitled to be 
regarded as part of the Public Fund to 
the extent to which that Church Surplus 
Fund might be applied in relief of 
taxation. That he took to be the prin- 
ciple upon that matter which had been 
laid down by very important authorities 
on the subject of taxation. The hon. 
Member had gone on to say that the 
state of Ireland had passed from bad to 
worse under the care of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and especially in connec- 
tion with the measures proposed by the 
Prime Minister. He did not at all enter 
into the consideration of what would 
have been the condition of Ireland but 
for those measures, which had had so 
important an ameliorating effect. He 
said that the measure now before the 
House was dangerous and demoralizing 
in its tendency, and in the latter part of 
his speech he made an eloquent com- 
parison between the condition of Irish 
and English tenants, and between the 
respective claims which they had upon 
the consideration of the State in regard 
to their arrears. No man in that House 
was entitled to speak with greater autho- 
rity on the condition of English tenants 
than the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin). He had always 
shown much regard for their condition ; 
but he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) would beg 
leave to point out to him that there was 
this essential and fundamental difference 
between the two cases. Knowing far 
less on the subject than hon. Members 
opposite, he was prepared to admit that 
the case of English tenants was one of 
painful embarrassment, as was also that 
of some landlords; but he would point 
out that there was this important differ- 
ence between the two cases—that if 
they were to propose legislation of this 
sort with reference to English tenants, 
they could not maintain that which it 
was absolutely necessary to maintain in 
order to give this Bill a basis which 
recommended it to the support of the 
House—namely, that the circumstances 
which they proposed to relieve could 
not recur. That, from an economic point 
of view, was essential in all cases where 
it was proposed that the State should in 
any manner step in upon an occasion of 
this sort with pecuniary remedies. One 
of the conditions that must be estab- 
lished to justify that assistance on the 
part of the State was that the occasion 
for which the remedy was to be applied 
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was absolutely unique, and that it could 
not by any possibility of circumstances 
recur. The hon. Member had gone on 
to say that the system to which the law 
was to be applied was rotten to the 
core. Well, he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was 
not there to defend the system of land- 
lordism in Ireland. [Mr. Cuaruw: I 
said the system of small farms.] The 
hon. Member quoted a Member of the 
Government in support of his assertion 
that it was impossible under any circum- 
stances that the tenants of small farms 
in Ireland could live upon their hold- 
ings. But one of the objects, he took it, 
of this measure was that, if the settle- 
ment of the arrears of rent could be 
arrived at, tenants might part with their 
holdings. [‘‘No,no!”] He said one 
of the objects was that men should be 
placed in a position by which, where 
their holdings were so small that they 
could not possibly obtain a livelihood 
upon them, the owner of that small 
tenant right should be in a position 
to Pan with his holding if he chose, 
and make other use of the proceeds. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) went 
on to ask by what law of justice 
could this Bill be applied to giving 
possession of property in tenant right 
to a tenant to the extent of many 
hundreds of pounds? Surely that was 
a very exaggerated statement with re- 
gard to the tenants of holdings not ex- 
ceeding £30 of rent. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted another Member of the Go- 
vernment to show that a proposal of 
this sort would be demoralizing if it 
were compulsory in reference to the 
Arrears Clauses of the Land Act of last 
year. The hon. Member left out of 
sight the important consideration that 
last year there was no proposition what- 
ever that the State should give assist- 
ance. The compulsory nature of the 
proposal in the present Bill could not 
be severed from the fact that the State 
in this case gave compulsory aid, gave 
assistance, and in giving that assistance 
the State had a right to make terms 
with those to whom the assistance was 
given. Therefore, there was no analogy 
whatever between the present circum- 
stances of the House and those in which 
the House was placed last year upon 
the Irish Land Law Bill to which the 
hon. Member had made reference. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The quotation I 
made was this—the demoralization con- 
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sisted, not in the source from which 
compensation came, but in the fact of 
forcing it on the two contracting parties 
by an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) had quoted 
a Member of the Government in support 
of his assertion that the clause in the 
Trish Land Law Bill of last year had a 
precise analogy with the present circum- 
stances. There was no analogy what- 
ever, because, in the present circum- 
stances, the State was giving money, 
and as a reason why the State should 
give that money, the State made for itself 
certain terms. One of the prime con- 
siderations which should affect the gift of 
money by the State upon occasions of this 
sort was whether the effect of it would 
be to operate upon those on whom it 
was bestowed as a tonic or as a sedative. 
If it could be shown to act as a sedative 
instead of stimulating them to further 
exertion, then it would be pernicious ; 
but if it could be shown that the effect 
would be to place them in a position 
before the law and in their holdings 
which would encourage them to further 
exertion, then it was justifiable. The 
House last year passed an important 
Act of Parliament to which this was a 
necessary supplement. It was impos- 
sible for a great number of poor ten- 
ants in Ireland to be placed in a 
position to enjoy or to possess the ad- 
vantages of the Land Act of last Ses- 
sion, unless they had the assistance 
which it was proposed to give them 
under this Act. Another condition for 
consideration was that the circumstances 
should be those under which the re- 
quirement for assistance could not recur. 
He laid stress on this point, because the 
circumstances under which it was now 
pape to relieve the tenants in Ire- 
and could not recur, for we could not 
have a position analogous to that in 
which the House found itself in con- 
nection with the Land Act of last year. 
There was a peculiar reason why the 
Church Surplus should be devoted to 
this purpose. When the Irish Church 
Bill was introduced by the Prime Mi- 
nister, it contained a provision, which 
subsequently was dropped, that the sur- 
plus to be derived from disestablishment 
and disendowment of that Church should 
be appropriated mainly “to the relief 
of unavoidable calamity and distress.” 
| Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear! It passed 
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this House. ] He asked the House, there- 
fore, to bear in mind how very strictly 
those words had application to the Bill 
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now under consideration. The first re- 
marks he had the honour of offering in 
the House were in connection with a pro- 
posal to advance £1,500,000 sterling to 
the landlords of Ireland from theChurch 
Surplus. That money was advanced 
wrongfully, as he always held, under 
conditions really analogous to gift, be- 
cause the interest to be paid upon it 
was only at the rate of 1 percent. He 
had always considered that that was an 
improper bestowal of the Irish Church 
Surplus, and in direct contradiction to 
the proposition which passed the House 
of Commons that the Surplus was to 
be appropriated mainly to the relieving 
of unavoidable calamity and distress, 
If that money had not been advanced 
to the Irish landlords, and if the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had been strong enough and 
stiff enough in his objection against 
further advances of that money, there 
would be no question now before the 
House as to the possibility of the 
Church Surplus not being sufficient to 
meet the claims of unavoidable suffer- 
ing and calamity in the West of Ire- 
land. Lord Beaconsfield told the House 
that whatever was given for the main- 
tenance of paupers and lunatics, or for 
any object of that kind, the greater part 
of it would go to the proprietors of the 
soil, whatever hocus-pocus they might 
be told to the contrary. The greater 
part of the Surplus had found its way in 
that direction already. A large part of 
the sum now proposed to be devoted to 
the relief of unavoidable calamity and 
distress would also go in that direction. 
He did not object to that, for no one 
sympathized more than he did with the 
sufferings of the landlord class in Ire- 
land. He denied that this measure was 
inconsistent with what were called the 
principles of political economy. Those 
principles were concentrated in one law 
—namely, that we should do nothing 
which was contrary to the production of 
wealth. This money would tend to the 
production of wealth in Iveland, be- 
cause it would bring to many poor and 
deserving homes the possibility of a 
happier and a brighter future. It would 
not give to any man in Ireland a claim 
to any recurring gift from the national 
bounty, because it was impossible that 
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the circumstances under which this Bill 
was asked for in connection with the 
Irish Land Act could again be brought 
under consideration; and he had not 
the least hesitation or reserve in giving 
it his earnest and unswerving support. 
Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he 
could not enter into the general question 
of the policy of this Bill. That policy 
was only excusable on the grounds of 
the direst necessity. Pace the hon. 
Member for Salford, it violated every 
law of political economy, and set aside 
the question of the improvement of 
land in Ireland. The House, how- 
ever, was so committed to the Bill that it 
would be of no use to argue the gene- 
ral principle. ‘There was another point 
which was apart altogether from the 
general question, and that part so ma- 
terially affected the interests of the tax- 
payers in England, that he thought he 
should be failing in his duty, as repre- 
senting a large population of ratepayers 
in an English county, if he were to ab- 
stain from protesting against the pro- 
vision which was contained in the 9th 
clause of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill, which saddled the Consolidated 
Fund with the payment of arrears, which 
had been mainly owing to the work of 
a Society which the Government itself 
had declared to be illegal. When he 
found that the Prime Minister declared 
he was unable to give relief to the Eng- 
lish ratepayer in a case which he himself 
had acknowledged to be a matter calling 
for immediate relief, and when he looked 
at the paltry relief which was offered, 
and which was made to be dependent 
uponr aising an additional tax, which 
the Prime Minister stated was the only 
fund available, although that tax was 
inapposite and objectionable, then he 
said that English Representatives had 
a right to stand up, and it was their 
duty to stand up, and protest against 
the unequal justice that was done them. 
He should like very much to know what 
was to bring the grievance of the Eng- 
lish ratepayer within the region of 
practical politics? He knew the right 
hon. Gentleman professed a desire to do 
justice to the particular class of rate- 
payers whom he represented. Hitherto 
the relief offered had not been of the 
nature that was asked; and, therefore, 
he feared, however well-intentioned, it 
had not met with the gratitude which, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
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pected, and now they were told that the 
Irish defaulting tenant was to be re- 
lieved at the expense of the English 
people, and that the ratepayers in Eng- 
land were to be contented to wait for 
some grand measure which existed in 
the millennium of some far-distant legis- 
lation. It struck him that the English 
ratepayer was too patient, and that his 
docility acted greatly to his disadvantage. 
Because he suffered in silence and with 
courage, he was to be allowed to suffer 
still, and his honesty and his courage 
were the cause of his being neglected. 
He (Mr. Harcourt) thought the country 
would not fail to take the lesson to heart. 
Where justice was wanting Government 
was discredited. The withholding of 
justice in the case of the English rate- 
payer was flagrant, and he thought he 
should be no false prophet in predicting 
that the present action of the Govern- 
ment would not fail to bring forth fruit 
not to their liking. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he would 
have much preferred that the plan 
adopted for relieving the Irish tenants 
had been by the system of loan instead 
of gift, even though the loans had borne 
no interest. It would have had the 
advantage of doing away at once with 
any question of the ability or inability 
of the tenant to pay, and the expediency 
of reckoning the tenant right in dealing 
with arrears under the system of aid 
proposed by the Bill. As it was, those 
subjects would give rise to a great deal 
of dissatisfaction. It would be very 
difficult to prove inability to pay, and if 
inquiries were pushed beyond a certain 
point great dissatisfaction must ensue. 
He regretted that the Prime Minister 
had given any countenance to the idea 
that the value of the tenant right was 
to be estimated in connection with this 
measure. The entire defence of this 
measure was that it would give to ten- 
ants, now hopelessly involved, a fresh 
start ; but though it particularly relieved 
them of their debt to the landlords, it 
left them exposed to their other creditors, 
the shopkeeper and the money-lender. 
How would they be able to meet them ? 
They would have been able to do so by 
the security afforded by their tenant 
right; but if it were estimated as part 
of their assets, or if it were saddled with 
any prospective charge, they would not 
be able to meet their creditors, and 
would be prevented from obtaining the 
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advantages which it was the object of 
the Bill to afford them. All this would 
have been avoided by the system of 
loans. At the same time, as the prin- 
ciple of gift had been adopted by Her 

ajesty’s Government after full con- 
sideration, it would be perfectly useless 
—he would say more, it would be per- 
fectly mischievous—to attempt to re-in- 
troduce into this Bill at this stage the 
question of loan. But he ventured to 
appeal to the Government to reconsider 
the limitation they had laid down in the 
Bill, by which tenants with holdings over 
£30 in value would be excluded from 
its benefits. Probably few tenants rated 
over £30 could be able to prove their 
inability to pay ; but still, as in the case 
of the leaseholders, a residuum of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction would be 
left. In his opinion, it was a great pity 
that the Church Surplus should have 
been taken for the purposes of this 
measure. It ought to have been left 
for the general purposes of education, 
by which all creeds would benefit, and 
which purposes would now be entirely 
frustrated. He should like to have 
some information as to the mode in 
which ‘‘ hanging gale” was to be dealt 
with. According to the Bill, those land- 


lords and tenants whose relations with 
each other were based upon the principle 
of ‘‘hanging gale’’ would suffer very 


great loss. ‘‘ Hanging gale” was not 
allowed to be taken into consideration 
at all. He believed that it was of the 
greatest importance to extinguish “‘ hang- 
ing gale,” and provision should be made 
by the Bill for its extinction. What- 
ever objections were entertained to the 
measure, he hoped the considerations 
put forward by the Prime Minister 
would have great weight, and that no 
time would be lost in passing it into 
law. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought that no one who had care- 
fully paid attention to the debate which 
had taken place the other day on the 
second reading of the Bill could fail to 
feel that this was a question which de- 
served the most serious consideration of 
every Member of the House. He could 
also confidently state, without any fear 
of contradiction, that the Prime Minis- 
ter was the man who was mainly re- 
sponsible for its introduction. With 
what views and intentions he might 
have introduced the Bill he (Sir Walter 
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B. Barttelot) would not stop further to 
inquire than to say that it was one of 
those endeavours to conciliate those who 
had been most active in rebellion and 
sedition in Ireland within the last few 
years. If he made use of strong ex. 
pressions, it was because he believed he 
was stating that which wastrue. It had 
been said that, because the Prime Minis- 
ter, in the responsible position which he 
occupied, had introduced this measure, 
that therefore it ought to be passed, and 
that if it were not passed, matters would 
prove to be a great deal worse than the 

were at thismoment. He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) was one of those who abso- 
lutely controverted and denied that state- 
ment, because he firmly believed that 
there were men in Ireland at present 
who looked with the deepest pain and 
regret upon a measure which had been 
introduced to benefit men who, bein 

perfectly competent and able, had failed 
to pay their rents and just debts. This 
had been a source of the gravest danger 
to Ireland, and if this practice was to 
be pursued, he might fairly ask how 
and why it was that the Government 
had introduced this measure at this par- 
ticular time? He thought, whilst on 
this point, he might recall the attention 
of the House to a statement made by 
the Prime Minister himself a short time 
ago. At the moment that was made he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) could not 
understand the object of the Premier in 
making it, because it was during the 
discussion of the Rules and Procedure 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
then stated that he had in his possession 
a letter from a friend in the County 
Mayo, for whose accuracy he could an- 
swer, in which he said that he had not 
called upon one of his tenants to pay 
up his arrears of rent, because, as he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) understood the 
right hon. Gentleman, he knew perfectly 
well that they were not able to do so. 
[Mr. Guapstone dissented.] He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if he solemnly 
denied that three or four days ago he 
did not make that statement, although 
it certainly could not be said to be 
apropos to any Business then going on. 
At the time he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
could not understand its relevance, be- 
yond showing that there were landlords 
in Ireland who had not carried out those 
provisions regarding which, a very short 
time before, the right hon, Gentleman 
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had stated they had failed in. - Now, let 
him supplement this by another state- 
ment as to County Mayo. He knew 
of an estate in Mayo of 10,000 acres, 
which came to its present possessor not 
from any wish of his own, but simply 
because there was £10,000 of English 
money on mortgage, and the owners of 
the estate said—‘‘ Take it, as we cannot 
pay the interest.” On these 10,000 
acres there were 211 tenants. Of these, 
23 tenants were under a rental of £1, 58 
under £2, 61 under £3, 34 under £4, 13 
under £5, 11 under £6, two under £7, 
two under £8, two under £9, one under 
£10, one under £14, one under £19, one 
under £22, and one under £35. Up to 
the year 1880 there was no arrears of rent 
whatever on this estate. The tenants 
had paid the whole of their rents at the 
proper time. They possessed many ad- 
vantages as compared with other estates, 
one particularly, that of being able to 
turn their cattle out upon the waste 
lands, at a rate of 5s. per year for 
every head of cattle, and 4d. per head 
for sheep. No complaints were ever 
made as to the amount of their rents. 
On the contrary, they expressed them- 
selves as satisfied, and never for one 
moment declined to pay. When the 
Land League agitation, however, was 
started in their midst, from that moment 
they ceased to pay a single farthing. 
There was a further point, however, and 
one to which he particularly invited the 
attention of the Prime Minister—it was 
this, that in addition to refusing to pay 
for their cattle and sheep being allowed 
to graze on the waste lands, some 8,500 
acres in extent, they now claimed a right 
to them, so that when the goodwillof their 
farms came to be estimated this would 
be included. He could give the right 
hon. Gentleman the name of the estate, 
and of the person who owned it. He 
believed he had made a most accurate 
statement with regard to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had not exactly gathered the dates when 
the rents were last paid. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that they were paid up to 1880. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whether 
it was in November or May ? 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had not the precise dates; but, sup- 
posing he was absolutely correct in his 
statement, here were men who had been 
able and willing to pay their rents. How 
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was the Government going to prove that 
these men had been or had not been able 
to pay their rents? He would far rather 
that the rents of the poor cottier ten- 
ants in the West of Ireland should be 
given to them in full, than have a Bill 
of this kind brought in, which favoured 
men who were as able as any man in 
that House to pay the just demands upon 
them. But let him travel into the county 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), who, he thought, would not for 
a moment attempt to deny the truth of 
the statement he was about to make. 
The Golden Vale was well known to 
every man who had been on the banks 
of the Suir. The Golden Vale was as 
fine land as any man could wish. He 
believed land there was rated for the 
poor rates at from 50s. to 548. an acre. 
A great deal of the land was worth £3 
an acre. He would not mention names, 
but there were two estates on which the 
rents had been paid. The landlords had 
been most moderate. They had done 
everything they could for their tenants, 
and they had good tenants, who had set 
an example to the whole of Ireland. 
There was one man especially, who had 
a model farm, who had been most 
charitable in every way, and who had 
set an example to all round that district. 
A meeting was held, at which it was 
agreed that the liberal offer of the land- 
lord should be accepted and the rents 
paid. What happened ? The moment 
that wasknowna party of ‘‘ Moonlighters”’ 
fired into his house ; but he was highly 
respected, and they fired, not with 
the intention of taking his life, but 
for the purpose of intimidating him. 
Like an honest man not shrinking from 
his duty he with others paid his rent. 
What happened? Six weeks after the 
first shot had been fired, and imme- 
diately after his rent had been paid 
after warning, the ‘‘ Moonlighters” again 
visited him, and burned his house to the 
ground. He would frankly ask the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), or 
any other Member of the House, whe- 
ther this was a right course to pursue, 
and whether those who instigated such 
work had not really caused all the de- 
moralization and the rebellion so rife in 
Ireland? He had information respect- 
ing many more cases of the same kind, 
in which the payment of rent had been 
immediately stopped on the behest of 
the Land League; and now what were 
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condone all those offences and crimes, 
and to assist men who could have paid 
their landlord if they chose, whilst others 
who had suffered for what they knew to 
be right, and sought to perform their 
duty, were to be passed by without one 
word of consideration. This was truly 
a very serious state of things, and he 
ventured to think that matters in Ire- 
land would not be remedied by this pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
the contrary, matters would be very 
much aggravated, in his humble judg- 
ment. As regarded the actual resources 
of Ireland, he had referred to a work, 
the authenticity of which every Irish 
Member would, he presumed, acknow- 
ledge. He referred to Thoms’ Almanac, 
which gave a summary of nearly every- 
thing that occurred in Ireland ; and look- 
ing at the condition of the prosperity of 
the country, as stated in the book, he 
found that two-thirds—he put the pro- 
portions as low as possible—of Ireland, 
at this moment, was ina far more flourish- 
ing and prosperous condition than the 
great bulk of agriculturists in England. 
But he would go a step further and 
touch upon a point in which he knew 
Irish Members would not agree with 
him. He meant the condition of portions 
of Mayo, Galway, Kerry, Clare, and 
County Cork. These, so long as he had 
known Ireland, were in precisely the 
same position as they were 30, and, 
he might say, 40, 50, or even 100 
years ago. It was a disgrace—he did 
not say it of one Government more than 
another—that because they were afraid 
of facing the opinions of a certain num- 
ber of Irish Representatives they should 
have pandered to their views; and in 
face of the difficulties which must arise 
on every occasion, starvation must pre- 
vail in these Western counties, because 
the people were absolutely unable to 
live upon the produce of the land. It 
was stated the other day by an hon. 
Member—whether the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) or the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) he could not 
say—that there were between 80,000 
and 100,000 tenants who paid rentals of 
less than £4 each. He believed that 
that was under the actual state of things. 
Let them boldly take the Church Surplus 
and spend it in some such legitimate 
way as emigration. Let them help to 
emigrate, as far as they could, the 
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families of a barony, with their clergy- 
man, and set them down in some place 
where they could earn an honest and 
good living, taking care to provide them 
with means to start with. Until they 
had found out some way of doing this, 
they might pay their arrears, but the 
very next thing they would find would 
be that they were in the same hope- 
less condition. He was convinced from 
practical experience that until they had 
got rid of that blot in Ireland they 
would never have peace in that unhappy 
country. This Bill was introduced with 
a very suspicious connection with the 
release of certain Gentlemen from prison 
in Ireland, and it was one of the prin- 
cipal facts of the programme of the hon, 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), which was at once taken up by 
the Prime Minister, and which he was 
endeavouring, as far as he was able, to 
carry out. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
had been in his place he should have 
asked him what were the contents of 
that other letter which they had heard 
about, and of which an explanation had 
been withheld in regard to it. He felt 
justified in concluding that it contained 
a stronger demand that this Bill should 
be carried than was made by the first 
letter. He would remind the Prime 
Minister that in a memorable speech in 
1833, when disturbances something like 
the present were going on in Ireland, 
Sir Robert Peel said there had been much 
declamation about healing measures and 
large concessions, the nature of which 
had not been specified ; but though they 
might conciliate powerful parties by con- 
eessions, Parliament would gain no- 
thing by giving way to popular clamour, 
or yielding one single point beyond that 
which their sense of justice might dic- 
tate. That great statesman, from whom 
the Prime Minister learnt the finance 
for which he stood alone and supreme, 
went on to say that if Ministers con- 
sented to confiscation by any species of 
compromise, or established principles 
leading to future confiscstions, they might 
be cheered by many around them ; but 
not only would they fail to provide ad- 
ditional security for life and peace and 
property, but so far from satisfying the 
deluded people of Ireland, they would 
only whet their appetites for further con- 
cessions. He had always felt that when 
the law was broken the first thing to do 
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was to take care by using a strong arm 
that the law was respected. That was 
the way to make Ireland contented, 
prosperous, and happy. By encouraging 
the feeling that all classes were pro- 
tected by the law, they would find that 
they had gained far more than by pan- 
dering to sedition and rebellion by pass- 
ing such a measure as the Government 
were now asking the House to go into 
Committee upon. 

Mr. DILLON said, that he did not 
intend to make any remarks in the 
course of the discussion were it not for 
the almost personal charges made against 
him by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir Walter B, Barttelot). That hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said that owing 
to the influence of the Land League a 
tenant in a part of the county of Tippe- 
rary who had the honesty to pay his 
rent had his house fired into and after- 
wards burnt down. He had heard no- 
thing of the circumstance, and deeply 
regretted to hear of it then. ‘The hon. 
Baronet should remember that during 
the time the Land League agitation 
continued, and whilst himself and his 
Colleagues were at liberty, no house 
was destroyed. When the farm was 
burnt as described, it was whilst he was 
in Kilmainham. But surely they could 
not be charged with having had in- 
fluence in bringing about that, when at 
the time they were in Kilmainham. It 
was perfectly true, and he knew it of 
his own knowledge, that the landlords 
in that particular district had through- 
out shown the utmost consideration for 
their tenants, whose appreciation of this 
was shown in their earnest desire to pay 
theirrent; butthe hon.and gallantBaronet 
had not put before the House the whole 
of the facts, for he had omitted to state 
what was a matter of great importance, 
one for which he and his hon. Friends 
were justly entitled to take great credit, 
that throughout all the agitation of the 
Land League no attempt was made to 
influence those tenants not to pay their 
rents. He knew well the estates which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman referred 
to. The tenantry were entirely in their 
hands and under their influence, so 
much so that he could confidently as- 
sert that no one in opposition to him- 
self would get a single vote. Having 
that influence, then, it was not even 
alleged that they had attempted to in- 
terfere with the tenants whose landlords 
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had won their respect by their conside- 
rate and consistent course of conduct to- 
wards them. The difficulty arose only 
when the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) was arrested. That 
difficulty was not in consequence of the 
Land League, but was due to the re- 
peated blunders of the late Irish Admi- 
nistration, and it occurred after the Land 
League had been suppressed as an un- 
lawful association, and not whilst he and 
his Friends had any influence upon the 
course of events. Something had been 
said as toaman havingadvanced £10,000 
upon an estate in Mayo. ‘The tenantry 
were under £4, and that did not say 
much for the common sense of a 
man who would lend that sum upon 
such an estate. In fact, such a man was 
an exceedingly great fool. He could 
not share the views put forward by an 
hon. Member as to the advisability of 
sweeping away the cottier class. He 
had lived amongst them and could assert 
that they were a class entertaining great 
affection, and one which, if properly 
dealt with, would be an ornament and 
most useful class in any country. It 
was from that class that the soldiers and 
sailors of the country were largely 
drawn. It was to them that they looked 
to shed their blood in defence of their 
country, and they were a hard-working, 
vigorous people. He could not, there- 
fore, agree with these who wished them 
to be exterminated in Ireland, as had 
been done in the Scottish Highlands. 
They received, as a rule, very scant 
courtesy from the Treasury and all parts 
of the House. They had been told that 
these people could not live on the land 
if they paid no rent atall. How, then, 
could they be expected to live when they 
had to payrackrents? Wasnotthis acon- 
tradiction ? They had heard thatthey did 
not live in decency. He denied this, for 
amid their poverty and misery they had 
won the respect of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who had told them that even 
during the great famine year upon the 
estate upon which the £10,000 had been 
lent not one penny was owing in arrears. 
How, then, could it asserted that they 
would not be able to live upon the land 
if they were rent free? They had lived 
and had paid grossly unfair and most 
discreditable rack rents, and by their 
perseverence, industry, and great self- 
denial, they had had paid those rents. 
Millions of money had been paid in the 
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shape of rent out of the poverty of those 
people, who not only had lived in de- 
cency, but who had managed to raise 
large families in health and strength 
—men who were now a credit to the 
large manufacturing towns of this and 
other countries. The villagers of Mayo 
brought up their healthy and happy 
children, although their food was poor, 
and Ireland had sent out of her poverty 
immense populations, who were now in- 
habiting the Western countries on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Would the 
Government give them, even now, what 
they had almost begged of them? 
Would they give these people the land 
rent free for two or three years during 
dire distress, and let them take a fresh 
start at a fair rent? They were able to 
live in decency on the land not only if 
they got it rent free, but even at a fair 
rent, or saddled with such a charge as 
would pay off a reasonable compen- 
sation to the landlords. He admitted 
that the land in the West of Ireland was 
not sufficient to bear a double crop. 
It was not sufficient to support both the 
tenants and the landlords; and what 
they had to do was to get the landlords 
out of that altogether. The people were 
prepared to pay by instalments a rea- 
sonable compensation to the landlords. 
If, however, the little means possessed 
by these poor men were taken away and 
swallowed up in the discharge of arrears, 
it would be utterly impossible for them 
to continue to live, save as paupers. 
They were quite able to hold their land 
at a moderate charge; and that fact 
wholly disproved the statement that 
they could not live even if their ten- 
ancies were given to them rent free. 
He had never attached as much import- 
ance to this Arrears Bill as some of his 
Colleagues had done; but he acknow- 
ledged that it might open a door out 
of the present hopeless imbroglio by 
which peace and order might be reached, 
and would bring relief to a great mass 
of suffering people, who would other- 
wise, he feared, be driven to extreme 
and lawless action. Everything, how- 
ever, would depend on the way in which 
the Bill was worked. It appeared that 
the Prime Minister’s mind was open on 
the question whether the value of the 
tenant’s interest in his holding was to 
be considered in estimating his ability 
to pay his arrears of rent. He had no 
hesitation in saying that if this was to 
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be made an open question, it would be 
far better to abandon the Bill alto- 
aa and that was his honest and 
rank opinion. It was the invariable 
mistake of the Government that they 
paid no attention to the advice of those 
who knew the Irish tenants; but he 
could assure the Prime Minister that he 
spoke on behalf of very many tenants 
in Ireland, and knew that his opinion 
on this point was absolutely correct; 
and he could only repeat that the Bill 
would do harm rather than good if it 
regarded the value of the tenant right 
as a means of discharging arrears of 
rent. No Ulster Member, he was sure, 
would contradict that statement. Prac- 
tically speaking, the object of the Bill 
was to enable the tenants to remain in 
possession of their holdings, and to give 
the landlords a bribe to allow them to 
do so; and if ever the Irish tenants got 
it into their minds that it was intended 
to enable them to dispose of their farms, 
they would reject the measure with con- 
tempt. If he knew anything of the 
Irish people, he should say that their 
idea was that the Members of the 
House, and the landlords, and even 
some Members of the Government, were 
in a conspiracy to get rid of them, and 
that feeling necessarily produced a spirit 
of hostility. The Government presum- 
ably wished the Bill to be regarded as 
a measure of relief, and ought, there- 
fore, to make, without delay, a distinct 
statement that they would support no 
Amendment affecting tenant mght in 
the way he had indicated. There were 
other matters to which he would briefly 
call attention; and the first of these 
was the limitation of the Bill to those 
tenants to whom the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act applied. He urged the Govern- 
ment to withdraw that limitation. In 
the southern part of his county there 
were three or four estates held by land- 
lords whose proceedings the Prime Mi- 
nister would be the first to condemn; 
and, of course, in the whole of Ireland 
there were considerable numbers of 
such men. However, on the estates to 
which he referred the tenants all had to 
sign penal leases, which had not been 
broken by the Land Court; and this 
limitation would obviously deny the 
benefits of the Bill to a great many ten- 
ants who were similarly situated. In- 
deed, regarding the matter for a mo- 
ment from the landlord’s point of view, 
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what could be the philosophy or the 


common sense of punishing the com- 
aratively generous landlords and allow- 
ing the greater offenders —those who 
had forced leases on their tenants—to 
escape? He would suggest that the 
Bill should apply to all tenants whatso- 
ever of holdings under £30 valuation. 
Again, would the Government stay all 
proceedings on the part of the landlord 
pending the tenant’s application to the 
Court? If not, the Bill would be value- 
less in thousands of cases, and the land- 
lord would be able, in the meantime, 
to sell the tenant right of the holding. 
He hoped the Government would con- 
sider the cases he had mentioned, and 
would make the Bill a real measure of 
relief. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that no 
one could listen without emotion to the 
touching apology that had been made 
for the small tenants by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, and who had 
evidently spoken straight from his heart. 
He thought, however, that the hon. 
Member had to some extent misunder- 
stood the attitude taken towards those 
tenants by those who had preceded him 
in the debate, and by others who would 
be very glad to see the system of ex- 
tremely small tenancies profoundly modi- 
fied. Those who asserted that small 
tenants in the West of Ireland could not 
live on their holdings, even if they had 
them rent free, made no accusation 
against them whatever. Such an in- 
ability was their misfortune, and not 
their fault, and the House was ready 
to give due credit to those poor persons 
for their struggles in times of distress. 
If political economy was not altogether 
out of date as far as the House was 
concerned, he should like to ask the hon. 
Member to explain the meaning of his 
remark that the small holdings in the 
West of Ireland were sufficient to sup- 
port the tenant, but not the landlord 
also—to afford a profit, but not to afford 
a rent. By the present law every ten- 
ant had a right to sell his holding 
for what it would fetch, and the in- 
coming tenant who bought the goodwill 
of a holding paid down a capital sum 
representing an annual charge, which 
sometimes even exceeded the rent. This 
being the case, it was clear even to de- 
monstration that no tenant who had 
bought, or whose predecessors had 
bought, the tenant right of his holding, 
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lived on it without paying an annual 
charge upon it in one form or another, 
and that the existing state of things 
would not be permanently remedied even 
if all the landlords were turned out of 
the West of Ireland. Now, the Govern- 
ment had introduced three remedial mea- 
sures in the course of three Sessions. 
They began with the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, of unhappy memory ; 
then came the Land Bill of last year; 
their latest project was the Bill now 
before the House. These proposals 
differed in many respects from one an- 
other, but they all agreed in two or three 
very important particulars. They all 
violated not only every principle of that 
political economy which was now obso- 
lete, but also every principle that had 
hitherto been recognized in English legis- 
lation. All of them had been introduced 
as the result of agitation, and all had 
been recommended to Parliament as a 
means of avoiding further agitation. 
Parliament was called upon to accept 
them, so to speak, with a pistol at its 
head, because, good or bad, they had 
excited expectations which could not be 
disappointed without endangering the 
country. No doubt the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was right 
in saying that this Bill was complemen- 
tary to the measure of last year. The 
three measures were connected by direct 
descent—the Land Bill from the Com- 
pensation. for Disturbance Bill, and the 
Arrears Bill from the Land Bill; anda 
numerous progeny might probably be 
expected in continuation of this un- 
hallowed pedigree. The Government, 
of course, would have the House believe 
that the Land Act was really and truly 
an improvement of the system of land 
tenure in Ireland; but its developments 
showed it to be no more than a scheme 
of political plunder, for which the only 
conceivable justification was the fact that 
the Government were contending with 
an enemy whom they could not quell and 
whom they were bound to buy off. As 
Lord Derby said, the Irish landlords had 
no right to compensation for their losses 
by the Bill of last year, because, but for 
that Bill, they would have lost every- 
thing. If this remedial legislation could 
only be justified as blackmail, he wished 
to know how far the Government meant 
to pursue their | aaa ge policy? When- 
ever they introduced Bills such as this, 
they fostered the agitation which had 
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already forced their hands. The teach- ! 
ing thus imbibed by the Irish people had 
a most fatal tendency, and no pupils 
were more apt than the Irish tenants to 
learn the lessons that the Government 
seemed anxious to give. For years this 
country had been anxious that there 
should be a larger number of freeholders 
among the Irish peasantry ; that absen- 
teeism should diminish ; that the tenants 
should rely more and more upon their 
own industry ; and that the evils result- 
ing from over-population should cease. 
The legislation of the last few years 
had rendered the fulfilment of these 
objects almost impossible. It had 
made tenants less anxious than for- 
merly to acquire the fee simple of 
their holdings, and it had increased ab- 
senteeism, for landlords who had been 
robbed of many of their rights were 
naturally unwilling to remain at home 
and be murdered for insisting on the 
rights that still remained to them; and 
now, by keeping in their holdings 
people who could not pay rent, the 
Government would perpetuate the evils 
arising from the increase in the poorest 
class of the population. With refer- 
ence to some observations of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, he had to say 
that in those parts of the Highlands 
of Scotland in which former landlords 
had not, with ill-timed mercy, allowed 
the population to remain stationary, the 
people were now in a very enviable 
state. A very different state of things 
revailed, however, where the popu- 
ation had been allowed to increase and 
not subjected to removal. It was con- 
tended by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) that the only ob- 
ject of the Bill was to enable tenants to 
take advantage of the Land Act of last 
year. What security had they that when 
next a cycle of bad seasons occurred a 
large number of tenants would not be 
unable to pay their rents? If that 
should be so, and if they were driven 
from their holdings, would they not 
again become centres of disaffection? 
When that conjunction of circumstances 
should occur, by what argument would 
the Government be able to resist the 
demands of the Irish Representatives 
for a new Arrears Bill? The measure 
before the House was an anodyne, but 
not aremedy. There was nothing in it 
that would permanently ameliorate the 
position of the Irish tenantry. His chief 
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objection to the Bill was not that the 
British taxpayers, many of whom could 
scarcely meet their own liabilities, were 
called upon by its framers to pay the 
debts of the Irish peasantry—though, 
undoubtedly, the hardship was a great 
one—but that the Bill was a violation of 
every principle that had hitherto guided 
their legislation in that House. It was 
one of a class of Bills which, before this 
Government came into Office, they had 
never seen, but of which they had seen 
too many specimens already; and he 
thought it was now fully time the House 
should put its foot down and say that of 
exceptional legislation they had had 
enough and should have no more. In 
conclusion, he said that the discontent 
which the Bill must cause would be 
greatly augmented by the knowledge 
that many of the people whose debts 
were about to be paid actually had pro- 
perty with which they could liquidate 
their liabilities but for the objection on 
the part of the Government to their 
realizing that property. 

Dr. LYONS said, as practical poli- 
ticians, they must look at the facts as 
they found them, and he thought he 
should be in a position to show that the 
state of things in Ireland was such as 
to call for exceptional legislation. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) had reminded the 
House of the principles laid down by 
Sir Robert Peel; but he had omitted to 
say that two or three years after the 
enunciation of those principles Sir Robert 
Peel was himself a consenting party to 
the advance of £1,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of meeting the difficulties that had 
arisen in connection with the tithe agita- 
tion in Ireland, and also to the advance 
of £500,0U0 more to meet the arrears of 
those entitled to tithe rent-charges. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
appeared to him to be the only Member 
on the other side of the House who had 
dealt practically with this question. 
Having an intimate knowledge of the 
state of things in Ireland, he had put 
before the House the actual position of 
the small farmers in that part of the 
country to which he referred; and he 
(Dr. Lyons) could endorse, with regard 
to that and other portions of the Island, 
everything the hon. Member had said as 
to the independence, the integrity, and 
self-sacrifice of that body of men. The 
House must bear in mind that in Ire- 
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land there were 415,000 persons under 
£10 valuation, and to talk of emigrating 
that number with their families en masse 
was simply idle. The real question be- 
fore them was how to help these people 
in the crisis which actually existed in 
Ireland. The Prime Minister estimated 
the amount of the indebtedness of the 
Irish tenants at £2,000,000; but he 
thought that an examination of the sta- 
tistics now in their possession would 
show that the amount was vastly greater. 
In some cases two years’ rent was due, 
and in others two and a-half years’, 
three years’, and even upwards. At pre- 
sent, according to the Returns of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
£4,000,000 of taxable income was in 
arrear in Ireland, which, he added, 
showed a very serious condition of 
things. Before the landholders became 
crippled one of the first charges they 
were bound to pay, and did pay, was the 
Income Tax, and it was only last year it 
became generally known that a relaxa- 
tion in that charge would take place. It 
was, of course, next to impossible to 
estimate the actual amount of arrears in 
Ireland. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
last year estimated it at £750,000; but 
that was now conclusively shown to be 
entirely below the mark by the estimate 
of the Prime Minister, which placed it 
at £2,000,000. According to present 
calculations, it was estimated at some- 
thing like £2,000,000, for those entitled 
to aid by the ‘‘ gift” contemplated by 
the Bill; but he believed, from his in- 
quiries among agents and others speci- 
ally conversant with the subject, that it 
was very much more than that. A full 
estimate implied that something like 
70,000 landholders in Ireland were out 
of pocket to the extent of probably 
between £6,000,000 and £9,000,000. 
Those who talked about getting rid of 
landlords by a process of expropriation 
seemed to think that after that they 
would have a kind of tabula rasa; but 
they forgot to consider that if they 
drove the landlords out they would have 
to face a far less merciful body—namely, 
the mortgagees, trustees, jointresses, 
annuitants, and so forth, who to pro- 
vide themselves with the necessaries of 
lite would be compelled to enforce their 
obligations to the uttermost. They must 
also remember, before talking of driving 
out the landlords, that upon them de- 
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pended for their support a vast body of 
the labouring class of Ireland — men 
who had shown remarkable patience and 
patriotism, and whose claims must be 
adequately dealt with by the Legislature 
in a very short time. Many landlords, 
and ladies too, solely dependent on land 
in Ireland had been reduced toa condition 
of absolute poverty, and were no longer 
able to give the labourers that employ- 
ment they were accustomed to give. He 
believed that a large portion of the ten- 
antry of Ireland might and would pay 
their rents if they were at liberty to do so. 
He did not take a pessimist view of the 
future, and he believed these people 
would pay yet. He did not think that the 
ill-feeling sought to be created between 
classes in Ireland, now unfortunately 
reaching an acute condition, represented 
the real sentiments of the Irish people. 
The heart of Ireland was still sound. The 
occurrences of the last few weeks showed 
that in their hearts the people turned to 
the landlords under whom many of their 
families had lived from generation to 
generation, and from whom they ex- 
pected and hoped for continuous employ- 
ment ; and he knew numerous instances 
throughout the country of landlords 
having deprived themselves of every 
possible luxury, and reduced their ex- 
penses to the lowest possible scale, in 
order that they might not be compelled 
to dismiss the wage-earners who had 
been living under them for so many 
years. With Clause 2 of the Bill he 
could not agree, as he held that ina 
large number of instances it would work 
in a manner differently from what the 
Government expected. By it landlords 
in many instances might be forced into 
accepting one year’s rent in lieu of seve- 
ral. [Mr. W. E. Forster: Hear, hear !] 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” Did the right 
hon. Gentleman fully understand all the 
words implied? He did trust the Govern- 
ment would see the absolute necessity of 
amending the clause in Committee. The 
Prime Minister said that in the case of 
the late Mr. W. Bourke seven to eight 
years’ rent were due to him. Mr. 
Bourke had shown a vast deal of forbear- 
ance, and he, like many others, had been 
pressed by family and other claims; and 
whether that unfortunate gentleman 
acted wisely or not he did not say, but 
in a case like that Clause 2 of the Bill 
would compel the landlord to take one 
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year’s rent in lieu of an indefinite num- 
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ber of years’ rent in arrear. The ope- | want any gift, that they preferred loans, 
ration of this Bill in another ‘point of | and that if they could obtain loans on 


view was open to grave objection. He, : d 
;repay them. Assistance in the form 


referred to the artificial limitation in re- 
gard to the relief to be afforded by 
‘ gift.” In the name of common sense, 


he asked, what reason was there in limit- | 
ing the relief to those at or below £30, 
/a@ merchant who borrowed money on 


valuation, and cutting off those above 
£30 valuation without any prospect of 
assistance whatever? Such a limitation 
was purely artificial ; it would operate in 
the most injurious manner, create a 


not unfounded jealousy, and paralyze | 
the tendency to pay rent. He hoped the | 
| tenants. 


Government would agree to amend the 
Bill in that respect also in Committee. 
He had before, and he now again, ex- 
pressed his sincere and profound regret 
that the question of arrears had not been 
dealt with sooner. Had aid by loans 
been given the Irish people two years 
ago, and had such a measure been put in 
operation at the time he had the honour 
to bring it under the notice of the House 
in August, 1880, he had every reason to 
believe that they would have been saved 
a vast deal of the wretchedness of the past 
two winters ; and he ventured to say the 
outrages and murders that had disgraced 
Ireland would not have been perpetrated. 
He had an Amendment on the Paper in 
which he shadowed forth the way in 
which he would desire the House to deal 
with this whole subject. He believed the 
proper limit for ‘“‘ gift’? would be a £10 
valuation. That would meet all the diffi- 
culties, and it would include that class of 
individuals whose case the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had so graphic- 
ally described—who were, in fact, abso- 
lutely unableto pay. Furthermore, if they 
relieved the tenant in the manner /pre- 
scribed by this Bill, they were bound in 
equity to step in and assist the landlord 
who suffered under the compulsory ar- 
rangement. He much preferred the prin- 
ciple of a loan, and would not impose 
any limitation as to the class of tenants 
who might borrow. Such a scheme 
would immediately separate those who 
were able to pay from those who could 
not pay, because the tenant having 
money in the bank would not go to the 
Government for a loan at 5 per cent, 
when, as assumed, he could draw it from 
his own funds lying at the bank at 1 per 
cent. He held in his hand letters from 
a number of tenants in Ireland, who, to 
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reasonable terms they would honourably 


of gift would paralyze all operations 
throughout the country ; but assistance 
by means of loans would put every 
tenant in the country in the position of 


reasonable security to meet the wants 
of his business. If the Government 
were determined to aid by “gift,” the 
last fund they should lavishly part with 
was the Church Fund, for which there 
were other claimants than the distressed 
The State would have soon 
to help the labourers, and it would be 
a great and a wise measure to lend them 
£1,000,000 of the Church Fund to house 
themselves. If the Church Fund were 
now exhausted, what resource was there 
for the development of the fisheries and 
other industries of Ireland, and for the 
much-needed extension of technical edu- 
cation? Ifthe Government insisted upon 
the principle of “ gift,” it was for them 
to find the money. In conclusion, he did 
not believe it was expedient to put this 
additional work on the Land Commission- 
ers and Sub-Commissioners, and several 
of the Sub-Commissioners had told him 
that they believed it would be impossi- 
ble for them to do it. Already they were 
overweighted. This new work to be effec- 
tive should be done with rapidity, and 
the best thing to do would be to appoint 
a mall Commission to execute it. Loan 
operations would be to a large extent 
automatic, and would require less official 
organization to carry them out. For 
these reasons he would prefer loans to 
gifts ; but as the Government had com- 
mitted itself to the principle of ‘ gift,” 
he trusted they would yet see their way 
to superadd that of ‘‘loans”’ before the 
Bill became law. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, he wished 
he could persuade himself that this Bill 
would be as successful in restoring peace 
and order to Ireland as some hon. Gentle- 
men assumed. Atthesame time, he main- 
tained loans would be equally successful 
with gifts in securing that end. Even 
supposing the districts suffering most 
from privation were temporarily relieved, 
he could not admit that it would be 
possible in the future for small holders 
to live on their holdings with anything 
like decency and comfort, even if they 
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had the land rent free. The best answer 
to the affirmation that they could give 
was to be found in the statistics of areas, 
values, and population in the West of 
Ireland, as compared with those relating 
to similar districts in England and Scot- 
land. In the latter there was one human 
being to a valuation of £6 a-year; but 
in Ireland there was one human being 
to a valuation of £1 a-year. In several 
parishes of one Union it would be im- 
possible for the people to live in a state 
of comfort even if they had no rent 
whatever to pay. In these circumstances 
he could not help regretting that the 
£2,000,000 proposed to be dealt with 
were not to be applied to promoting 
emigration, which would be a permanent 
remedy. The alleged disinclination of 
tenants to emigrate was not borne out 
by the Report of Mr. Tuke’s Committee, 
which stated that they were eager to 
avail themselves of any assistance to 
emigrate. As to evictions, which it was 
the main object of the Bill to stop, the 
original cause of them was the advice 
given by the Land League that the 
tenants should hold the harvest and re~ 
fuse to pay rents. Against such a com- 
bination what possible remedy had the 
landlord but eviction? With respect to 
the accumulation of arrears, it must be 
remembered that in back years the land- 
lords had been appealed to not to press 
their legal claims, but to show forbear- 
ance to the tenants, and it was this for- 
bearance that originated the arrears now 
a to be dealt with. The Land 

eague thought that evictions could be 
rendered impossible by ‘‘ Boycotting ;”’ 
but when they found evictions taking 
place they concluded with the Govern- 
ment an arrangement the first condition 
of which was the payment of the arrears 
accumulated under their advice not to 
pay rent. If Parliament ratified that 
condition it would increase the prestige 
of the Land League and discourage those 
who at great risk had done what they 
could to meet their obligations. These 
would be the demoralizing effects of ad- 
vancing money as a gift, and not as a 
loan. The tenants who at the risk of 
great privation, and perhaps at the risk 
of bodily injury or death, had paid their 
rent would be demoralized by seeing 
those who had not done so rewarded by 
having one-half of their burdens cast on 
the State and the other half on the land- 
lords. Since the Arrears Bill had been 
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brought forward he was told there had 
been a complete stoppage of the pay- 
ment of rents in many districts of Ire- 
land. The tenants preferred to delay 
the payment of rent until some of the 
arrears cases had been heard in Court ; 
but they would not be exposed to this 
temptation if the assistance were to be 
by way of loan instead of gift. If the 
cases to be brought forward under the 
Bill at all approached in number to that 
mentioned in the Treasury Minute which 
had been distributed, he did not see how 
the list could be got through. He did 
not attach much importance to the con- 
dition of inability to pay; for if a man 
alleged his inability, how on earth was 
the contrary to be proved by evidence ? 
He agreed as to the impropriety of 
taking the money from the Church 
Fund. On the second reading of the 
Bill he said he thought it would be 
better to omit all reference to it, and he 
certainly thought it was a mistake to 
mention it as the primary source to be © 
drawn upon. The statements he made 
were criticized by the Secretary for War. 
He stated at the time that the figures he 
gave were taken or deduced from the 
Church Fund accounts for 1880, and the 
accounts for 1881 had not yet been pub- 
lished. The Act said the accounts were 
to be published at intervals of not less 
than 12 months; but the change which 
had been made involved an interval of 
12 months. With regard to the termi- 
nable annuities, the Treasury Returns 
had enabled him to calculate their value 
when turned into perpetual annuities. 
The only basis for forming a proper esti- 
mate was to take the capitalized value of 
assets and liabilities. Among the ter- 
minable annuities he had included the 
tithe rent-charge, because those who 
paid it had the right, at any moment, 
of converting it into an annuity termi- 
nating in 52 years. Taking the present 
charge of 34 per cent interest as the 
basis, he had calculated the amount of 
a perpetual annuity that would be 
the equivalent of the terminable an- 
nuities, thus eliminating that portion 
which was merely a return of capi- 
tal. Upon this calculation the tithe 
rent - charge, at present amounting 
to £195,000 a-year, would become a 
perpetual annuity of £162,500 a-year ; 
tithe rent-charge, already converted into 
52 years’ annuities, would become 
£140,500a-year; land instalments would 
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be represented by £37,800 a-year; 
rents by £61,000 a-year; mortgages on 
land by £37,000 a-year; and relief of 
distress instalments by £33,000 a-year ; 
making a total perpetual annuity of 
£471,300 a-year. From this must be 
deducted, for taxes, management, and 
annuities still payable, a sum of £50,000 
a-year, leaving the net permanent in- 
come represented by a sum of £421,300 
a-year. Against that there had been 
borrowed, on account of the National 
Debt Commissioners, £6,674,000; for 
intermediate education, £1,000,000 ; for 
national teachers, £1,300,000; and for 
University endowment, £600,000: mak- 
ing a total of £9,574,000, which was 
equivalent to 22? years’ purchase of the 
net permanent annuity of £421,300. 
The question as to what was the present 
capitalized value of the permanent in- 
come on which 22} years’ purchase had 
been already borrowed must be, to a 
certain extent, a matter of opinion. The 
entire income, whatever its denomina- 
tion, had its source in charges on Irish 
land. Tithe rent-charges, head rents, 
or charges for repayment of distress 
levied, did not differ materially in se- 
curity. Rack rents, or instalments for 
payment of purchase-money of land let 
at rack rents, were less well secured, be- 
cause those rents were admittedly high. 
There was already considerable agita- 
tion in favour of the admission of such 
holdings to the benefit of the Land Act 
of 1881, and there could be no reason- 
able doubt that, if so admitted, the rents 
and instalments would be considerably 
reduced. ‘The tithe rent-charge was, by 
the Church Act of 1869, offered to those 
liable for its payment at 22} years’ pur- 
chase; but, although more valuable to 
them than to others, they did not avail 
themselves of the option, the price being 
considered too high. In the Tithe Bill 
of 1855, 20 years’ purchase had been 
proposed as the price at which it might 
be redeemed. In the debate on the Irish 
Church Bill, 1869, 18 years’ purchase 
was proposed by Mr. Herbert to be sub- 
stituted for 223; and he at the same 
time stated that even that price was 
higher than had been obtained in the 
Landed Estates Court. Since that time 
the value of income arising from Irish 
land could not be said to have improved. 
There might even be a doubt whether 
the tithe rent-charge might not be 
affected by the compulsory reduction of 
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rent and confiscation of arrears. Con- 
sidering the course of recent legislation, 
he thought few would say that the value 
of property had of late years increased, 
In his opinion, the present debt, being 
222 years’ purchase of the income, was 
more than the present value of the as- 
sets. If those assets were valued even 
at 22 years’ purchase they would amount 
to, say, £9,268,000, as against a debt of 
£9,574,000, leaving a deficiency of 
£306,000. That would be a very unsafe 
financial basis upon which to negotiate 
a loan, and no banker would be likely 
to entertain such a proposal. It would 
be much better if that portion of the 
Bill relating to the [rish Church were 
omitted altogether. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not imagine that if this 
Bill were passed they would purchase 
any long peace by it. Hon. Members 
sitting below the Gangway had, in fact, 
said it would only result in a short truce, 
Even in the Land Act of 1881 there was 
not a single clause that had not been the 
subject of attack. The principle upon 
which it seemed legislation was to be 
based was continued concession to dis- 
order and lawlessness, which would see 
no finality. 

CotoneL O’BEIRNE said, that after 
looking carefully into the Bill, he had 
come to the conclusion that it did not 
comply with the essential condition upon 
which such legislation should be based 
—namely, justice as between landlord 
and tenant. Very many landlords had 
mortgages and other charges upon their 
properties. What were to become of 
these? Were they also to be swept 
away? The Government, although they 
were prepared to wipe out the arrears, 
left the landlords under the obligation 
to pay the tithe charges. Again, the Bill 
in its application was limited to hold- 
ings of less than £30, and in this par- 
ticular it was unjust, and would lead to 
great dissatisfaction, as it would also 
amongst the tenants who had honestly 
paid their rents, notwithstanding in- 
ducements to refrain from doing so. The 
Land Courts as yet had only taken 
16,000 cases, and how long it would take 
to dispose of the 80,000 arising under 
this Bill he left hon. Members to calcu- 
late. Taking it altogether, he could not 
quite approve of the Bill; and although 
he had voted for its second reading, he 
did not know that he could finally vote 
for it if it emerged from the Committee 
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in the same shape as it was at present. | open question between landlord and 
He did not approve of making the| tenant in Ireland. He should like to 
money advanced exclusively a gift, nor | know who it was that had made this an 
did he think that would be generally | open question; and he should further 
approved by the people of Ireland, like the right hon. Gentleman to tell 
amongst whom, indeed, there seemed so | them what questions were closed in Ire- 
much apathy in regard to the Bill that| land? When an hon. Member opposite 
he had not heard them express an opi-| spoke of this Bill as a sedative, he 
nion one way or other. really meant it was an administration 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he wished | of a dose of opium, the effect of which 
to give some reasons why he regarded | was that when a man had recovered 
the provisions of the Bill with dismay, | from it he wanted a great deal more. 
and why he considered that though the | The moment they passed this Bill, and 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill and | certain gentlemen in Ireland expressed 
the Irish Land Bill of last year con- | themselves dissatisfied with the arrange- 
tained many most objectionable prin-| ment arrived at, the Prime Minister 
ciples, they were much excelled in that | would say—‘‘ We have plenty on hand 
respect by the measure now before the | now, but later in the Session I shall be 
House. He believed it to be unjust and | ready to consider your demands.” There 
hostile both to honest tenants and kind | was one class in Ireland which they must 
landlords; and so far from being at all | consider—namely, those unfortunate per- 
likely to put an end to agitation, it | sons whohad paidtheirrents. They must, 
would only become the stepping-stone to | in consequence of this Bill, bitterly re- 
a new and more serious agitation. When | gret having done anything of the sort, 
the Prime Minister told them there was | and would make up their minds not to 
no Party in the House prepared to take | be deluded into such a mistake again. 
the responsibility of rejecting the Bill, | This Bill had been very carefully con- 
he knew he was quite safe. They on sidered in this country; and so far as 
the Opposition side of the House could | he had been able to judge of the feel- 
not reject the Bill, but they were prepared | ings of the people upon the subject, es- 
to give it an uncompromising opposition. | pecially of those in agricultural districts, 
Who was it that supported the Bill? | the great majority, whether Liberals or 
They had just heard from the hon. and | Conservatives, were utterly opposed to it. 
gallant Member for Leitrim (Colonel | They had been told to take comfort from 
O’Beirne) that he had never heard any- | the fact that, after all, probably they 
one in Ireland say a word either for or | should not have anything to pay. The 
against it. The Prime Minister said he Prime Minister had told them that the 
wished to legislate for Ireland in ac- | Irish Church Surplus Fund would be 
cordance with Irish opinion. And though | sufficient; but had since a good deal 
Irish Members on both sides of the | qualified that statement, and to-day he 
House had not approved the principle | said that he must make provision for a 
of the Bill, they all knew quite well who | probable further payment, and that he 
had supported it. The real supporters of might require £500,000 more than the 
it were the Land League ; and he wasnot | Church Fund could supply. But the 
surprised at this, for it was expected that | estimate presented to them by the Prime 
something would be got out of this Bill, | Minister depended on two or three 
and that then, by means of wheedling or | great uncertainties. He said that only 
by stronger arguments, more would be | £2,000,000, or thereabouts, were likely 
obtained. He had always entertained the to be wanted; but the opinion at which 
greatest respect for theabilitiesandquali- he (Mr. Stanhope) had arrived, after 
ties of the Prime Minister ; but there was | looking carefully into the matter, was 
one quality which, in his opinion, the | that the number of tenants ascertained 
right hon. Gentleman lacked more than | under this Bill to be unable to pay their 
any other statesman of this or any other | rents would be exactly the same number 
country or any other time—he was | as those who had not paid their rents. 
utterly unable to say ‘‘No” without ‘In a letter to The Times, which, no doubt, 
qualification. The right hon. Gentle- | many hon. Members would recollect, the 
man told them to-day that the great writer had stated that the tenants on the 
object he should have in view now was half of his estate which he had not 
to accelerate the settlement of every sold had regularly paid their rents 
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until the present Government came into 
Office, when, almost immediately after- 
wards, the tenants stopped payment. He 
was glad to hear that provision was to 
be made for inquiry as to whether or 
not a tenant was likely to be able to 
pay his rent; but he should like to know 
what the Court of Inquiry into this 
matter would be able to set against the 
statement of the tenant. Would not 
they have to assume that what the 
tenant said was true in every case 
where he asserted that he was not able 
to pay his rent? Had they adopted the 
mode of assisting tenants by loan, this 
elaborate system of inquiry would have 
been totally unnecessary. The second 
element ‘of uncertainty in the calcula- 
tions of the Prime Minister was the 
sufficiency of the Church Fund. Any- 
one who had heard the hon. Member 
for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland) would 
admit there was a good deal to be said 
upon that subject. Even granting that 
the Church Fund would supply as much 
as was expected, still he thought the 
sum actually required would be very 
much larger than the estimate. He 
should be prepared to set aside even 
principles which he had always ear- 
nestly defended, if only it could be 
shown that the legislation which was 
now proposed was likely to be effec- 
tual, and to have permanent effect. But 
he knew perfectly well that the Bill 
would not satisfy those for whom it was 
primarily meant. Had even the proposal 
of it made men in Ireland more loyal 
than they were before? He might go 
further, and ask what legislation of the 
present Government had made a single 
man in Ireland more loyal than hitherto ? 
But the proposal had two great and un- 
doubted defects. First of all, those who 
had paid their rents were thoroughly dis- 
satisfied and discontented; and, in the 
second place, those who had not paid 
their rents had absolutely abstained from 
doing so. And he must say he was sur- 
prised when he heard the Prime Minis- 
ter put forward that as an argument for 
passing this Bill. It was putting his 
argument on a very low ground, to say 
the least of it. But he was still more 
surprised that the Prime Minister relied 
on the letter addressed to The Times by 
Lord Clanricarde. He would read a 
little more of that letter than the Prime 
Minister thought fit to read. Lord Clan- 
ricarde said— 

Hr. EF. Stanhope 
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«My rents are so low that my earliest and, 
as such, probably my worst batch of Land Court 
cases (to accept the Government theory) average 
less than 10 per cent above Griffith’s valuation, 
and are considerably lower in rent than the 
Land Courts’ own valuator. I objected to the 
arrears being allowed further to increase, and 
called for a half year’s rent now, when over. 
due. After much had been paid, further pay. 
ment suddenly ceased, and my agent in a letter 
written a few days before his death thus reports 
the reason :—‘ The Arrears Bill has completely 
paralyzed the payment of rents, and its intro. 
duction at a time when some slight symp- 
tom of a disposition to honesty was beginning 
to manifest itself among the tenantry was 
most unfortunate. Tenants of all classes now 
evince a determination not to pay until they 
see the upshot of this measure before Parlia. 
ment.’ ”’ 


The argument of the Prime Minister 
was one of the strangest that could be 
used. It really amounted to this—that, 
in the first place, the introduction of this 
Bill was nothing more than the procla- 
mation of a second ‘‘ no rent ” manifesto; 
and, in the second place, that if, after 
that proclamation, any landlord ven- 
tured to assert their just rights, murder 
would follow ; and because those two la- 
mentable consequences had followed the 
introduction of the Arrears Bill, the 
Prime Minister asked them, for pity 
sake and for mercy to the Government 
who had committed such a blunder, at 
as early a moment as possible to pass the 
Arrears Bill. Not only had this Bill 
tended to the non-payment of rent, but 
it had opened up questions in Ireland 
which would in after years be attended 
with very great disadvantages. But he 
had said he, for one, would be very 
much inclined to accept this Bill if it 
could be shown that it was likely to 
benefit Ireland permanently. In the 
first place, however, it would form a pre- 
cedent which would be quoted against 
them, or the Government in power when 
bad times came again, in such a manner 
that it would be impossible to resist it. 
They were going to say to these tenants, 
withoutany careful inquiry, thata portion 
of their rents would beremitted. Hecould 
understand it if they made inquiry into 
the conduct of these tenants as to how 
their inability to pay arose, whether 
from want of prudence or any other 
cause; but the Government proposed to 
interfere between a landlord and his 
tenant, simply because the tenant had 
chosen tospend the money which he could 
| have paid to the landlord ; and they pro- 
| posed to deal with bad and good alike. 
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The result of that course must, in his 
opinion, inevitably be that other tenants 
in Ireland would say—and he should not 
be surprised if tenants in England and 
Scotland said the same thing—‘‘What is 
the use of prudence?” They might be 
perfectly certain that when bad times 
came in Ireland—and times of bad 
harvest would most certainly come some 
day or other—these tenants would ap- 

al to the Government then in power, 
to do what the Government were now 
doing; and he was afraid it would be 
impossible to resist that appeal. There 
were many tenants in Ireland who were 
able to pay no rent at all. That was 
clear from the Report of Professor Bald- 
win; and it was stated also very clearly 
in the Report of The O’Conor Don, and 
in a recent speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster). The question he wanted to ask 
was, if they were going to pass this 
Bill, what permanent good would it do 
to the country ? The hon. Member for 
Tipperary told the House that this Bill 
would put tenants in such a condition 
that they would be able to sell their 
holdings. Well, that was not the ob- 
ject of this proposal at all. The object 
of this proposal was to enable tenants 
to go into Court and claim the benefit of 
the Land Act, and thereby to stereotype 
and continue the existing state of things. 
This proposal might be called states- 
manship according to the modern view, 
but it certainly was not common sense. 
Could Members of the House be ab- 
solutely certain that in the course of a 
year or two, at the furthest, these poor 
men would not be again in difficulties, 
and ask the House to relieve them from 
the duty of paying their rent? For his 
part, he thought the proper way of 
dealing with these tenants in Ireland 
would be to endeavour to establish them 
upon their farms in such a manner that 
they might be able to live and thrive 
upon a fair rent. If they could not do 
that, it was perfectly useless to try to 
bolster up a system which was doomed to 
failure beforehand. ‘This Bill must in- 
evitably—and he challenged anybody to 
deny it—lead in a year or two to a fresh 
demand upon our purses and our prin- 
ciples. Therefore, he supported heartily 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend and 
Colleague. He opposed this Bill—first 
of all, because he believed it to be 
wholly ineffectual for its object, and 
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next, because it was unjust to England 
and dangerous to Ireland. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he should 
best show his respect for the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down by saying 
he regretted that he was prepared to 
give the Bill his uncompromising oppo- 
sition. He had said that the Prime 
Minister was unable to say ‘‘ No” with- 
out a qualification, and he must say in 
that respect the hon. Gentleman (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) did not resemble the Prime 
Minister on this occasion. As far as he 
knew, no argument had been brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman which 
was not urged by his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Chaplin), though those arguments were 
urged again with great force, and, he 
thought, on some occasions with elo- 
quence. The hon. Member below the 
Gangway stated, in the first place, that 
he objected to a paying away of public 
funds to an indefinite amount, notwith- 
standing the general statement which 
had been made by the Prime Minister. 
They had had a very detailed and im- 
portant attack, from the Government 
point of view, from the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland). Now, 
he did not pretend to be a financier who 
could examine in detail the calculation 
of the hon. Member without having 
approached it previously. But no one 
could read the Minute of Mr. Finlayson 
and that which preceded it, without feel- 
ing that they were, at least in his 
opinion, unanswerable. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken commented on 
the statement of the Prime Minister as 
to the number of tenants unable to pay, 
and he made the uncompromising asser- 
tion that the number who would be 
found unable to pay would be the same 
as the number who had not paid. But 
the Treasury Minute of the Ist of July, 
1882, did not in any way raise the ques- 
tion in that manner ; it did not enter into 
the question whether the tenants could 
or could not pay, but it calculated the 
amount of arrears; and, therefore, ifthe 
hon. Member turned out to be right in 
his calculation, that would not invalidate 
the conclusion to which they had come. 
That Minute he had carefully examined, 
and he firmly believed that the moiety 
of arrears at present due, and which 
would come under consideration in this 
Bill, would not exceed £2,000,000. An- 
other great objection of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr 
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Chaplin) was that this was a confiscating 
Bill, because, he said, they were about 
to take away the property of. the land- 
lords without compensation ; and headded 
that all the arrears due to the landlords 
were as much their property as the coat 
on the back of the right hon. Gentleman 
was his. But there was one unfortunate 
difference which the hon. Gentleman left 
out of consideration, and that was that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s coat was 
actually on his back, while a much 
larger part of the arrears than the land- 
lords would willingly forego would, as 
he firmly believed, never come into the 
landlords’ pockets. The third objection 
of the hon. Gentleman was that there 
would be a block in the machinery of the 
Land Courts. He was glad to be able 
to say the block, such as it was, there 
was some prospect of bringing to an 
early termination. The applications for 
the fixing of fair rents amounted hitherto 
to 78,700. The fair-rent cases decided 
were 12,142 ; but, meanwhile, the agree- 
ments for fixing fair rents immediately 
under the supervision and orders of the 
Commissioners were 9,369, or, in all, 
21,511. That left 57,000 cases to be still 
decided. But of these it was probable 
that much larger progress in settlements 
out of Court would be made, for the pro- 
portion of such settlements was growing 
greater and greater. The settlements in 
Court and out of Court now, with the 
machinery working more rapidly, ex- 
ceeded 4,000 a-month, and even at that 
rate 15 months would clear off the 
arrears at present on hand. But the 
rate would probably become much more 
rapid, as the settlements out of Court 
were going on faster; and the Commis- 
sioners told him when he waslastin Dublin 
that they hoped to clear off all the arrears 
by August of next year. The settlements 
out of Court, it should be remembered, 
did not represent all the work done 
by the Commission, because some of 
the largest and richest landlords of Ire- 
land were carrying on with increasing 
rapidity a system of settlements with 
their tenants which was cheaper and 
more satisfactory to both parties, and 
which would give the tenant the same 
security as if the settlement was made 
by the Land Court itself. Another ob- 
jection was that the Bill would dis- 
courage honesty in two ways. It was 
said that the tenants who had done their 
best to pay, and had paid, would be left 
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in the lurch; and the Colleague of the 
hon. Gentleman who said that described 
them as “‘ those unfortunate tenants who 
had paid their rents.” He could not 
allow that epithet ‘‘ unfortunate” to pass 
without remark. From the nature of 
the case, these tenants were able to pay; 
but this Bill was drawn up to meet the 
case of those who suffered from their in- 
ability to pay. The right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
spoke of the danger of demoralization 
from the 3rd clause in the Land Act, 
But that clause came into operation on 
the joint application of landlord and 
tenant, without reference to ability to 
pay ; and therefore, so far as it was re- 
presented in this Bill, the demoralizing 
element was absent. The next mode of 
discouraging honesty was in this way. 
It was said that as a certain number of 
tenants had incurred a loan under the 
Land Act, and had thus paid off their 
arrears, they would now find themselves 
side by side with others who would get 
their arrears as a free gift. The Govern- 
ment had recognized the force of that 
objection, and in the Amendments in- 
serted in the Bill they had done much to 
meet it. The first change was in Clause 
13, in which the Bill now proposed to 
cancel the rent-charges for loans made 
under the Arrears Section of the Land 
Act, and therefore to enable the tenants 
who had paid their arrears by means of 
loans to take the benefit of the Bill. The 
second change was that it excluded from 
the benefit of the Bill tenants who pos- 
sessed one or more holdings whose aggre- 
gate valuation exceeded £30—that was to 
say, the solvency and the social position 
of the tenant was looked to, and he was 
not to have a chance of standing on 
favourable terms because he had two or 
more farms, each of them under £30. 
Then, as to the amount which was to be 
paid under the Bill, that would be very 
much diminished by the 3rd sub-section 
of Clause 1, the effect of which would 
be to recognize the custom of the hang- 
ing gale and to count the limit up to 
which the arrears would run according 
to the custom of the estate, and not by 
the time when they were legally due. 
Lastly, one very important change was 
made to meet a just and most serious 
objection, urged from every quarter of 
the House, and that was with regard to 
the rapidity with which the Bill would 
work. The Government fully recognized 
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that the Bill, as originally drawn, would 
throw upon the Commissioners a burden 
which no body of public servants ought 
to bear; and now by the 5th clause power 
was given them to delegate those func- 
tions which might be administrative 
rather than judicial to persons suffi- 
ciently qualified, while they reserved 
the most important orders to themselves 
and the Civil Bill Courts. If that clause 
was worked as they desired, though it 
might entail an additional charge upon 
the Treasury, the Government and Com- 
missioners had no apprehension but that 
the Bill would be as rapid in its opera- 
tion as it would be effective. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who opposed the Bill left out of 
sight the real reason on which the Go- 
vernment rested their vindication. That 
reason was that this was an exceptional 
Bill—{ Jronical cheers.i—to meet abso- 
lutely exceptional cases. Since 1846 and 
1847 there had never been any period 
of agricultural distress in Ireland similar 
to that which had produced the results 
this Bill was intended to meet. The 
harvest of 1877 was bad, the subsequent 
year was wet and inclement, and in 1879 
the potatoe crop was not more than half 
an average crop, the general harvest 
was very inferior, and the supply of turf, 
on which the Irish peasant so much de- 
pended for his comfort, was completely 
insufficient owing tothe bad weather. No 
prosperity for two or three years after 
could possibly do away with the effects 
of these lean years. The House might 
see evidence of their effects in the Poor 
Law Returns. In 1876 some 48,000 
persons obtained indoor relief in Ire- 
land; in 1880-1, the number rose to 
60,000. In 1876 the number receiving 
outdoor relief was 33,000; in 1880-1, it 
rose to 90,000. When hon. Members 
opposite cheered ironically at his descrip- 
tion of this as an exceptional measure, 
they should remember the exceptional 
measures introduced by the late Govern- 
ment in order to meet exceptional dis- 
tress. The late Government had first of 
all enlarged the system of outdoor re- 
lief; then they had authorized great 
baronial works in order to provide em- 
ployment for the people ; and next they 
passed the Seeds Act, under which nearer 
£600,000 than £500,000 was advanced 
on loan for the purpose of seed potatoes 
and seed oats. These were exceptional 
measures that could only be justified by 
exceptional times. 
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provisions special grants were made for 
the construction of piers and harbours 
on the West Coast of Ireland, the very 
part of the country to which this measure 
was mainly directed, and there were, in 
addition, enormous private funds distri- 
buted there. He referred to these 
matters to remind the House that 
the distress in Ireland from which 
these arrears arose was not imaginary, 
but real, and called for exceptional 
methods to prevent a great catastrophe. 
The hon. Member forgot this who said 
that the arrears had accumulated be- 
cause of the bad advice given by the 
Land League, and that, therefore, the 
Bill was a great encouragement to the 
party of disorder. He reminded other 
hon. Members who accused Government 
of using public money to prop up a 
system which was rotten to the core, 
that that system—namely, of very small 
farms—existed, for good or evil, over 
the. greater part of Ireland, and that 
this Government and every Government 
must recognize it. The late Govern- 
ment had recognized it by the measures 
he had described. The years of distress 
so utterly impoverished many people 
that it was impossible for them to pay 
their rent at all. It was for the benefit 
of these people that the Government 
introduced the Land Act for the purpose 
of fixing a fair rent, and inserted in that 
Act a clause enabling them to pay their 
arrears by means of loans. That clause 
was well meant, but it was not success- 
ful. The amount applied for was only 
£30,752; the amount sanctioned was a 
few pounds less; and the amount paid 
was only £5,182. But though the Ar- 
rears Clause failed, there was one thing 
which did not fail, and that was the 
certain operation of the distress upon 
the evictions. The evictions in 1878 
were only 519; in 1877 they had fallen 
to 406. In the five years ending with 
1877 they amounted altogether to only 
2,515. In 1880 they had risen to nearly 
1,900; in 1881 to 3,200—that was, 700 
more than in the five years ending with 
1877—and in the five months of the 
present year, 1882, they were 2,476. 
One of the most unfortunate results of 
these evictions was that in a very large 
number of cases they deprived the tenant 
of the benefit which the Land Act was 
intended by both Houses of Parliament 
to give him. Before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, Mr. 
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Vernon, in answer toa question of Lord 
Dunraven, said that there was no doubt 
that these arrears prevented the tenants 
from coming into the Land Court, and 
that this condition of things kept them 
in a state of tension and warfare. The 
Government were bound to remove that 
obstacle to the working of that Act. 
The hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had said that this was a class 
of measure which, before this Govern- 
ment came into Office, had never been 
seen, and he objected to it—first, because 
it pauperized, and next, because it re- 
mitted debts which the persons who 
owed them ought to have paid in full. 
He reminded the House that in excep- 
tional periods of distress there had been 
exceptional legislation, not only in Ire- 
land, butinIndia. In Ireland, in 1846, 
the only period that could be compared 
with the present, the Treasury remitted 
a large amount of the advances they 
had made. In the recent Famine in 
India the Ryots had their land tax re- 
mitted by a process as near as possible 
to the provisions of this Bill. But the 
best sample of this sort of legislation 
was to be found in 1880, under the 
auspices of the late Government. The 
Board of Works were authorized to 
make loans to landed proprietors, which 
loans were to be paid off ata rate of 
interest which would enable the Trea- 
sury to be recouped. They borrowed 
£113,000 ; but the Treasury found that 
this was not sufficient, and on January 
12th, 1880, an amended notice was pub- 
lished by the Board of Works, in which 
the terms offered were that the interest 
charged on these loans should only be 
1 per cent. The Treasury, thinking 
that these earlier landlords who had 
borrowed the £113,000 were in an un- 
favourable position as compared with 
others, placed them in the same position, 
and by so doing clearly remitted to them 
the debt which they ought to have paid. 
In so doing they proved, in this respect at 
any rate, that this was not one of a class 
of measures which had never been heard 
before the present Government came into 
Office. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that before he could give his sanction to 
this demoralizing measure he must know 
how it was proposed to govern Ireland. 
The hon. Member then vindicated the 
Tory policy of the past. He then men- 
tioned certain measures which he called 
Tory measures—measures of emigration 
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and migration, of public works, and of 
encouragement of manufacture. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) did not wish to criticize 
the Tory policy either in the past or in 
the future. He had no intention while 
he remained in this most critical place 
to add anything to the difficulties of de- 
fending the action which from time to 
time the Government were obliged to 
take by attacking hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen who in their day did their 
best to do their duty. He would like to 
know from the hon. Member the details 
of the encouragement he proposed to 
give to manufacture. He sympathized 
much more with the scheme for emigra- 
tion, because he understood it better. 
These were measures which were all 
general measures for improving Ireland, 
whereas the measure proposed by the 
Government was to meet special and ex- 
ceptional distresses, and special and ex- 
ceptional disorders which had in large 

art arisen out of those distresses. The 

on. Member had asked what was the 
future policy of the Government, and he 
would try to tell the House, in the briefest 
manner, what that policy was. Their 
policy was to have an efficient Criminal 
Law, and to get that law respected. Such 
a law they had in the measure then be- 
fore the House—a measure which he 
trusted would, during the course of the 
next week, have passed from that House. 
No pains had been spared by the Go- 
vernment to secure the high efficiency of 
the personnel of the Resident Magistrates 
to whom the working of that Act was 
intrusted; he could not now enter into 
details, but he could assure the House, 
also, that neither money nor care had 
been spared to secure that these magis- 
trates should be as efficient and well 
fitted for their work as money and care 
could make them. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
— P20 ome 
EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish, Sir, to put a Question to the Prime 
Minister in consequence of some dis- 
quieting rumours which have reached 
us this afternoon. It is, Whether the 
Government have received any informa- 
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tion with regard to affairs in Alexandria 
which they are in a position to communi- 
cate to the House? I should like, also, 
to ask the Prime Minister whether Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour is furnished with 
authority to act in case any necessity 
should arise ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman will, I am sure, understand 
that I am obliged to speak with great 
reserve about these matters; but I may 
say that we have received to-day no 
rumours tending to disquiet the public 
mind. With reference to the other 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, I may refer to an answer 
given by my hon. Friend the UnderSecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs earlier 
in the Sitting, to the effect that Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour has instructions which 
will enable him to act in case of necessity. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may also take 
this opportunity of referring to the 
course of Public Business, for the con- 
venience of the House. The House 
knows how anxious we are to get for- 
ward as quickly as possible with the 
Prevention of Crime Bill, while, at the 
same time, the Government undertook 
that a clear day should be allowed be- 
tween Committee and Report. Unfor- 
tunately, the Bill, as I anticipated, could 
not be circulated this morning, and, 
therefore, we shall be unable to take 
Report to-morrow, but we hope to do so 
on Friday. In order, however, to com- 
pensate for that loss of time, we are en- 
couraged to press that the House shall 
meet on Saturday. Under the circum- 
stances, the Arrears Bill will be pro- 
ceeded with to-morrow evening. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Prime 
Minister to consider the desirability of 
taking the Arrears Bill until the close of 
the Sitting on Friday, and of proceeding 
with the Report on the Prevention of 
Crime Bill on Saturday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber will perceive that it is absolutely 
necessary to adhere to all declarations 
made to the House with regard to the 
conduct of Public Business, that course 
being essential to the carrying on of 
Public Business. From the first a 
pledge has been given that the Go- 
vernment will not postpone the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill in order to make 
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way for the Arrears Bill; we may, how- 
ever, avail ourselves of any interstices of 
time there may be in order to proceed 
with that measure. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to know if the 
Morning Sitting on Saturday would be 
utilized to make some progress with the 
Arrears Bill in the event of the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill being disposed of on 
Friday? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that, al- 
though the Government were extremely 
anxious to make progress, it would be 
inconvenient and premature to pledge 
themselves in that manner. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Major Ross, Bill to amend 
“The Weights and Measures Act, 1878,” or- 
dered to be brought in by Major Ross and Dr. 
CAMERON. 

House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six oclock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 6th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Purtiic Brrus—First Reading— 
Baths and Wash-houses Acts Amendment * 
(180); Metropolitan Board of Works (Money)* 
(181). 

Pe Reading — Vagrancy (161); Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) * (166). 

Committee — Supreme Court of Judicature 
Amendment (167-179). 

Committee—Report—Highway Rates and Ex- 
penditure * (173). 

Report — Cathedral Statutes (170); Justices’ 
Jurisdiction (172-174); Merchant Shipping 
(Colonial Inquiries) * (164); County Courts 
(Ireland) * (168). 

Third Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders * 
(125), and passed. 


EGYPI—THE ARMAMENTS AT ALEX- 
ANDRIA.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in accord- 
ance with a Notice which I gave the 
other day, Whether he can give the 
House any information with respect to 
the earthworks and fortifications which, 
it is said, are being armed round the 
Port of Alexandria; whether any com- 
munication has been made to the de facto 
authorities in Egypt on the subject of 
those earthworks, and, whether any’ 
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orders have been given to our Admiral to 
enable him to act with promptitude ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the noble Marquess, I have to 
state that, about five weeks ago, pre- 
parations, which could only be construed 
as of a hostile character towards the 
Anglo-French Fleet, were reported to 
us as having been commenced in the 
harbour of Alexandria. We immediately 
communicated with our Admiral; and, 
at the same time, we applied to the 
Sultan to send a peremptory order that 
the preparations should be discontinued. 
I do not think that we heard any more 
since then until within the last few days, 
when a communication was received to 
the effect that preparations both with 
regard to earthworks and with regard 
to arming one of the forts there, and 
with regard also to a possible plan of 
obstructing the mouth of the harbour, 
were being made. We immediately 
gave instructions to our Admiral on the 
subject. Iam sure that the noble Mar- 
quess will not wish that I should go into 
details with respect to those instructions ; 
but I may say that they are of a cha- 
racter which appears to Her Majesty’s 
Government to be ample to deal with 
the emergency. I am also able to state 
that we have heard that the Sultan has 
sent another peremptory order on the 
subject ; but we have no official infor- 
mation at the present moment as to 
whether these preparations have been 
stopped or not. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he had seen in Zhe Times a state- 
ment with regard to the instructions 
which had been sent to the British Ad- 
miral. Was there any truth in it? 
From what appeared in that paper it 
might be supposed that it was known in 
the office of that paper exactly what the 
instructions were. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I can assure 
your Lordships that no more instruc- 
tions have been made known by the 
Foreign Office to The Times, or anywhere 
else, than have been communicated to 
your Lordships. 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES (re-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 170.) 


(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
REPORT. 


Amendment reported (according to 
order). 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 3 (Alterations in draft statutes 
for Cathedral establishments, &c.). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving an 
Amendment, limiting the power of re- 
vision of Cathedral Statutes conferred 
by the Bill upon the Privy Council, said, 
that when Statutes had been duly passed 
by Deans and Chapters all control over 
them passed to the Privy Council, which 
was given power to revise and alter the 
Statutes. By that means a Statute passed 
for one purpose by a Chapter might be 
so altered as to effect a purpose entirely 
different, and it was for the purpose of 
obviating that objection he now made 
this proposal. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, lines 16 and 17, to leave out (“ in 
whole or in part and with such amendments as 
they may think requisite.’’)—(Zhe Earl Beau. 
champ.) 


Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, that 
he was of opinion that it was desirable 
for the Privy Council to possess a power 
of amending Statutes submitted to them. 
There was no reason to suppose that that 
power would be exercised in a mischie- 
vous manner. It was taken for granted 
by the framers of the Bill that the Privy 
Council would act in friendly conjunc- 
tion with the Dean and Chapter in the 
matter. He did not think that any prin- 
ciple was involved in the power of revi- 
sion being intrusted to the Privy Council, 
rather than to the Deans and Chapters. 
Should the Amendment be carried, the 
Bill would not, however, be materially 
injured. As, however, he preferred the 
Bill as it was, he was not prepared to 
accept the Amendment. 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 
Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


JUSTICES’ JURISDICTION BILL. 
{The Lord Bramwell.) 


(no. 172.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Eart COWPER, in moving an 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, said, its effect would be to extend 
the principle of the Bill. In his opinion, 
that principle might be extended in 
many cases, by which the time of the 
Assize Courts was at present very much 
wasted. In the first place, magistrates 
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trustees, agents, and bankers. Compli- 
cated cases, such as the City of Glasgow 
Bank and other cases of fraud, by the 
issue of fraudulent prospectuses and in- 
formation by directors and trustees, 
would still be tried as heretofore; but 
there were many simple cases, which 
might well be disposed of by magis- 
trates. He proposed, also, that slight 
eases of felonious wounding should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of Quarter 
Sessions. Although, at present, they 
could try cases of assault, yet, if there 
were any evidence of an intention to in- 
flict grievous bodily harm, they had not 
jurisdiction. The crime of bigamy, too, 
was one in which it was desirable there 
should be an option in the magistrate 
as to sending the accused for trial to the 
Assizes. Among the migratory poor, 
bigamy was often a venial offence, and 
was seldom of a complicated nature. 
The Bill was safeguarded by giving the 
magistrate the choice of sending to the 
Assizes, and there was a power of chang- 
ing the place of trial, both in the Public 
Prosecutor and in a Judge of the High 
Court. With those safeguards he thought 
that there would be no fear that compli- 
cated cases would be sent to the Sessions. 
If magistrates were empowered to try 
such cases as he had mentioned, much 
waste of power would be avoided, the 
long detention of untried prisoners 
would be prevented, and the Winter 
Assizes, by which so much inconve- 
nience was caused, might, perhaps, be 
dispensed with. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 1, page 1, 
line 19, after (‘‘ burglary ’’), to insert— 

(‘* Also persons guilty of offences under the 
Act of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years 
of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter 
ninety-six, sections seventy-five, seventy-six, 
seventy-seven, seventy-eight and eighty; also 
persons guilty of offences under the Act of the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years of the 
reign of Her present Majesty, chapter sixty, sec- 
tion eighteen ; also persons guilty of bigamy.”) 
—(The Earl Cowper.) 


Lorv BRAMWELL said, he hardly 
knew how to deal with the proposal of 
the noble Earl (Earl Cowper), because 
he (Lord Bramwell) could not deny that 
Quarter Sessions might be safely trusted 
to try simple cases of the offences enu- 
merated, especially that of bigamy. It 
frequently happened that cases of bigamy 
came before Judges of Assize, for which 
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only a day’s imprisonment was given. 
After, perhaps, being ill-used, poor 
women were frequently deserted by their 
husbands, and then re-married, their 
second husbands well knowing that they 
were married. Such cases as those might 
be well relegated to Quarter Sessions. 
But he had already made a jettison of 
‘‘ forgery ’’ to save the rest of his cargo, 
and was afraid that the chance of pass- 
ing the Bill in “‘ another place’’ would 
be very much lessened if the Amendment 
were adopted; and, therefore, although 
he would not vote against it, he would 
be glad if it were not pressed. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, in his opinion, the Amendment, in 
its present shape, could not possibly be 
accepted. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE submitted that 
the Bill should not be extended as pro- 
posed by the noble Earl (Earl Cowper), 
but that the Government should deal 
with the whole subject, as there were, 
no doubt, many cases that might be left 
to be dealt with at the Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

Eart COWPER said, after the ex- 
pression of these opinions by his noble 
and learned Friends (the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Bramwell), he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Moved, after Clause 5, insert as a new 
clause— 

‘* Provided that on every such removal by 
the public prosecutor he shall give notice thereof 
to all persons bound so to appear at such trial 
on every such removal by the person committed, 
the person bound over to prosecute shall give 
notice thereof to all persons bound so to appear 
at such trial.’””—( Zhe Lord Bramwell.) 


Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that, in his opinion, if the onus of giving 
notice were thrown upon a private per- 
son, a failure of justice might sometimes 
result. He would suggest that notice 
should be given by the Olerk of the 
Peace. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, his expe- 
rience was that the policeman in charge 
of the case was almost invariably bound 
over to prosecute, and it would, there- 
fore, be his duty to give notice. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would suggest that the Clerk of the 
Petty Sessions Division where the per- 
son was committed was the most fitting 
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and convenient person to give notice to 
all persons bound to appear at the 
trial. 


On Question? Resolved in the affirma- 
tive. 

Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow ; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 174.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 167.) 


(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Additional attendance in 
Court of Appeal). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cuan- 
cELLOR, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 1, line 12, after (‘‘ or’’) insert 
(‘who has held and does not for the 
time being hold.”) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Precedence of President of 
Probate, &c. Division). 


Moved, ‘‘That the Clause stand part 
of the Bill.””-—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, he objected to 
the clause, on the ground that since the 
changes which had taken place by the 
abolition of the offices of the Chief Jus- 
tice of England and the Chief Baron, 
and the transfer of the Master of the 
Rolls to the office he held in the Court 
of Appeal, there was no reason to make 
any distinctions in precedence; and, in- 
asmuch as such distinctions must be of 
an invidious character, he thought they 
ought not to perpetuate them. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he also ob- 
jected to the clause, and quite agreed 
with the noble and learned Earl (Earl 
Cairns) as to the invidiousness of such 
a distinction. He thought that it would 
be unreasonable that a Judge who might 
have been recently appointed Judge of 
the Probate and Admiralty Division 
should take precedence of Lords Justices 
appeinted before him. At present the 
Lords Justices had precedence over the 
President of the Court of Probate; and, 
though the matter was not of great 
importance, he did not think this change 
should be made. Let them take his 
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own case. He had been for 26 years 
on the Bench, and had the honour of 
being a Privy Councillor, yet, according 
to this clause, a young man who had 
been named President of the Probate 
Court would have been entitled to take 
precedence of him when he was a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. He could not see 
that any good would be gained by the 
change. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
that his motives in proposing the clause 
were not of sufficient force to make him 
press it against the objections of both 
his noble and learned Friends; but, at 
the same time, he certainly considered 
it desirable that the question of pre- 
cedence should be settled. With re- 
spect to the objection of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Bramwell), he (the 
Lord Chancellor) must say he did not 
think it probable that the office of Judge 
of the Probate and Divorce Court was 
ever likely to be filled by some gentle- 
man lately called to the Bar. The course 
hitherto had been to appoint a person 
whose services had already been valu- 
able, if not a Privy Councillor, at all 
events, one whose position would com- 
mand general respect, and he was an 
ex-officio Judge of the Court of Appeal. 
As the other ex-officio members of the 
Court had precedence, it had been 
thought desirable, in settling precedence, 
that this Judge also, when he became an 
ex-officio member of the Court, should 
rank next to them. However, he would 
consider the matter further, and on the 
Report would bring up the clause in an 
amended form, which he thought would 
meet with approval. 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 
Clause struck out accordingly. 
Clauses 4, 5, and 6 severally agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Amendment of 36 & 37 
Vict. c. 66s. 91). 

On the Motion of The Lorp CHancet- 
Lor, the following Amendment made:— 
In page 2, line 4, after (‘‘ act,”) insert 
(‘‘as amended by section ten of the 
Supreme Oourt of Judicature Act, 
1875.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 179.) 
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VAGRANCY BILL.—(No. 161.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had already passed the 
other House, under the auspices of Mr. 
Pell and Mr. Bryce. He might, by 
way of explanation, state that its ob- 
ject was two-fold—first, to give the 
Boards of Guardians power to detain 
casuals making a first application for 
relief for one day ; and, secondly, in the 
event of its being found that they had 
had obtained admission on false and 
fraudulent pretences, or under a false 
name, the Bill gave the magistrate 
power to impose penalties. The Bill 
was aimed at the class of professional 
tramps and vagabonds who gave so 
much trouble in different counties, 
roaming about from place to place, and 
who, when travelling through the coun- 
try, used the workhouses as lodging- 
houses from which they might, when 
comfortably refreshed, start out upon 
their travels. In Kent, as he knew by 
experience, the vagrants regarded the 
workhouses as convenient lodgings for 
the night during their journey from 
London to the seaside, and that, no 
doubt, was the case in many other 
counties. In order to put a stop, if 
possible, to the practice, the Bill also 
proposed, in the event of a second ap- 
plication, that the Board of Guardians 
should be empowered to detain the 
“casual ”? at work for five days, instead 
of three days, as was at present legal. 
That provision, he thought, would be ex- 
ceedingly useful in rendering the work- 
houses less agreeable to tramps and 
vagrants than they were at present. In 
conclusion, he might say that the Bill 
had the full approval of the Govern- 
ment, and he would now move the 
second reading. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Eari Stanhope.) 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the proposed change 
in the law was of a very large nature ; 
aud he hoped their Lordships would 
pause before giving a second reading to 
a Bill which appeared to him to be a 
Bill which would simply give the Boards 
of Guardians in every Union through- 
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out the country power to imprison and 
keep in the workhouse for five days any- 
one who, within a given space of time, 
should be so imprudent as to apply for 
relief a second time asa casual. That 
was entirely opposite to the usual policy 
by which the Poor Law was adminis- 
tered, and would have the effect of turn- 
ing workhouses into gaols, which was 
most certainly not intended to be their 
primary use. For himself, he declined 
to give Boards of Guardians the power 
of confiscating any man’s liberty for 
five days. He fully admitted the exist- 
ence of the evil which the Bill was de- 
signed to remedy ; in fact, no one knew 
better than he did the evil that existed 
in the large numbers of vagrants who 
travelled through the country; but where 
these people did not behave themselves, 
and where they made fraudulent repre- 
sentation in applying for relief, they 
should be sent to gaol. He objected 
not only to the main principle of the 
Bill, but to Clause 5; because he did 
not think they required an Act of Par- 
liament to tell the Local Government 
Board what arrangements they should 
make for classifying the paupers in 
workhouses. He therefore trusted their 
Lordships would not give a second read- 
ing to the Bill; for, on the whole, he 
thought it was one to which the House 
ought not to accede. The fact that the 
Bill had passed the other House was no 
reason why their Lordships should be 
called upon to pass it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the Conservatives in their Lord- 
ships’ House were not often a divided 
Party; but, on this subject, there was, 
he regretted to say, a profound division 
between himself and his noble Friend 
who had just spoken (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon). He (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) could not help thinking 
that upon this question the opinion of 
noble Lords would vary according to 
their residence in the various counties, 
and the different circumstances of those 
counties with regard to pauperism and 
vagrancy. For instance, his noble Friend 
might live in a county where there were 
comparatively few tramps or ‘‘ casuals” 
calling at the workhouse, and where 
they were not very troublesome. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: Just the contrary. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
allowing it was so, he (the Marquess of 
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Salisbury) might say that he lived in a 
county where they had become perfect 
pests, and he was sure that Hertford- 
shire was by no means singular in that 
respect. The magistrates and police 
concurred in stating that the evil became 
deeper and deeper year after year. It 
was not that the paupers and tramps 
went to the workhouses legitimately for 
relief, but they made them the basis of 
a vast mendicancy campaign. Lither 
the workhouses had become more plea- 
sant to the vagrants than they used to 
be, or the vagrants themselves had be- 
come more tolerant of the treatment 
they received, and of the means used by 
Boards of Guardians for the purpose of 
keeping them out. Formerly, the great 
mainstay of the British Constitution with 
regard to a vagrant was washing him. 
It used to be thought that if they washed 
him frequently, and made the water cold 
enough, they would drive him away; 
but that resource had failed, and the 
vagrant went to his bath with the utmost 
courage. His noble Friend demurred 
to making the workhouses gaols, and 
wished offenders against the Vagrancy 
Laws to be sent to gaol; but he (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) would point out 
the inconvenience of adopting such a 
course, because they had the workhouses 
spread all over the country, whereas they 
only had one or two gaols in a county, 
and the vagrants whom they wished to 
discourage would first of all have to be 
sent to petty sessions, and subsequently 
to gaol. He could hardly speak too 
strongly of the amount of evil that was 
done to rural districts by the increased 
numbers of vagrants and mendicants, 
and in justice to the ratepayers of a 
county some less cumbersome remedy 
should be provided by the Legislature. 

Eart FORTESCUE also supported 
the Bill, observing that if workhouses 
were to be made either prisons or com- 
modious hotels, he should prefer the for- 
mer alternative. The ratepayers required 
some protection against vagrants, and 
ought not to be compelled either to 
support them in prison or to pay for 
their wanderings from one workhouse 
to another. He was satisfied that the 
Bill was one that would be likely to have 
a useful and beneficial effect in saving 
the money of the ratepayers. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
should like to know whether there was 
any good reason for the 3rd clause, 
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which exempted Scotland and Ireland 
from the operations of the Bill? He 
thought if the Bill were to pass, Scot- 
land and Ireland should be included 
under its operation ; in fact, he consi- 
dered it was unjust to Ireland that her 
name should be left out of the Bill, for 
he could inform their Lordships that 
there existed there a class of vagrants 
whom it was desirable to intercept in 
their journeys through the country. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, that what- 
ever might be the effect of the Bill, it 
would inflict no hardship on the bond fide 
casual. He would also remind their Lord- 
ships that this was an optional measure, 
and that it was not at all likely that the 
vagrants would be detained in every 
case, or that they would be many in 
number. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON remarked that that was not 
his idea of an optional measure—a 
measure to detain a vagrant in a work- 
house for five days. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would explain that the measure was not 
optional so far as the vagrants them- 
selves were concerned, but it was so far 
as the Guardians were concerned. He 
had no difficulty in adding his testimony 
to that of the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) as to the 
extert of the evil, for in the part of the 
country where he resided (Norfolk), the 
people suffered greatly from vagrants, 
and their number was continually in- 
creasing. Although the Bill might not 
do much to remedy the evil, it was 
worth while, at all events, trying the 
experiment; and there was nothing in 
it which appeared to be a hardship to 
the vagrant himself. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, that if it were 
not for the workhouses, people going 
through the country in search of work 
would have to put up in lodging-houses 
of the lowest class, perhaps the hotbeds 
of disease, which they would dissemi- 
nate through the country. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS—REPORTING— 
ACCOMMODATION FOR THE RE- 
PORTERS.—RESOLUTION. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
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given Notice on this subject, said, that 
his great object twas so to place the re- 
porters that they might be enabled to 
hear, and, therefore, accurately report, 
the proceedings of their Lordships’ 
House, for owing to the acoustic quali- 
ties of the House it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to do so at the pre- 
sent moment. A Select Committee had 
sat on the subject two years ago, and, 
after giving it full consideration, had 
suggested various expedients that might 
be tried in order to facilitate the 
work of the reporters. As the result 
of the Report of that Committee, 
parts of the side Galleries had been 
temporarily appropriated to the re- 
porters towards the end of the Session ; 
but he did not consider that experiment 
afforded a fair test of the benefit of the 
change, for the simple reason that that 
experiment was made near the end of 
the Session, and that there were not 
more than one or two debates which 
could afford the reporters an opportunity 
of testing the change. He recollected 
that, upon that occasion, the noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees (the Earl 
of Redesdale), had read a letter to the 
House from the reporters, in which they 
expressed themselves against thechange; 
but he believed that since that time 
there had been what some persons 
termed a revolution, and others a reform, 
of the Gallery, and that what was not de- 
sired by them then wasvery much desired 
now, for nothing had been done since, 
and the evils of inadequate reporting 
and inadequate accommodation for the 
reporters still existed. At any rate, 
some change was necessary, seeing that 
serious complaints had been made. Con- 
sidering the very indifferent acoustic 
qualities of the House and the difficul- 
ties which the reporters had in convey- 
ing to the public a perfectly accurate 
report of their Lordships’ speeches, and 
especially of Ministerial replies, which 
were telegraphed immediately all over 
the world, and a mistake in which might 
be productive of serious consequences, 
they ought to give the reporters every 
assistance they could in their endeavours 
to report their Lordships’ speeches accu- 
rately. He remembered that the ques- 
tion was considered one of very great 
interest two years ago, and he thought 
it advisable to take up the question 
where it was left at that time. What 
he proposed was merely by way of ex- 
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periment ; but with a view to making 
permanent arrangements and arriving at 
a satisfactory result. With a hope that 
the proposal then made would receive a 
fair trial, he would move the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 

Moved, “‘ That until the end of the Session the 
reporters be provided with temporary accommo- 
dation on each side of the Peers’ Gallery under 
the two centre windows.” — (The Earl Beau- 
champ.) 


Lorpv DENMAN said, that he was 
against the proposed change; because 
he did not think that the experiment 
tried last year had caused any improve- 
ments in the reports of speeches, some 
of which were now very well reported. 
The reporters inserted what they chose, 
and omitted whatever displeased them. 
He (Lord Denman) thought that it was 
not desirable that the representatives of 
Peers — Princesses and Peeresses and 
their daughters—should find their seats 
occupied and the cushions pressed by 
the feet of reporters, especially in the 
interesting debates which might be ex- 
pected to arise before the end of this 
Session, unless the system carried out 
in ‘another place’”’ should prevail. The 
four windows were about the very best 
part of the Peers’ Gallery, and he (Lord 
Denman) did not see any sound reason 
for the proposed change. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that two years ago the Select Committee 
which was appointed had fully considered 
this question, and had made the recom- 
mendation in question; but, although 
he (the Earl of Carnarvon) thought some 
remedy should be provided for the present 
inconveniences, he did not quite agree 
with the proposal of his noble Friend 
(Earl Beauchamp) to displace the Peer- 
esses from the Galleries in the most con- 
spicuous part of the House, and to inter- 
pose two bodies of reporters between 
them, or to relegate them to the end of 
the House; for the result of it, if adopted, 
would be that the speakers on either side 
of the House would be quite inaudible 
to the reporters behind them, and that 
would necessitate a double staff of re- 
porters, or else require rapid travelling 
of the reporters from one side of the 
House to the other in the short space of 
40 seconds. With regard to that point, 
it had been suggested that there should 
be some means of rapid transit from one 
Gallery to the other; but how that could 
be done did not appear; and yet, cer- 
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tainly, it would be necessary when an 
animated discussion took place between 
his noble Friend the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) and the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville). If it 
could not be done it would be impossible 
for the reporters to do justice to their 
remarks. He would also ask their Lord- 
ships to consider a further objection— 
namely, that by the adoption of the pro- 
posal, the House would undergo very 
great loss, not to say injury, to its archi- 
tectural effect, if a Gallery were to pro- 
ject from either side, for that was one of 
the very few rooms which could be looked 
upon with satisfaction in an architectural 
point of view. In his opinion, not much 
fault could be found with the acoustic 
properties of the House, and they were 
not so bad as they were alleged to be. 
He had himself sat there now for a con- 
siderablenumberof years, and hethought, 
on the contrary, that the House was very 
well constructed for acoustic purposes. 
The only thing required was that the 
speakers should speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly. He could remember hearing 
the late Lord Lyndhurst, when in ex- 
tremely old age, delivering those famous 
speeches which one could look back upon 
with pleasure and satisfaction, and in 
which every single syllable was reported 
without an omission through their 
being so clearly spoken. Then, in the 
case of the late Lord Derby, everything 
he said was reported without fail, and 
he could name many more speakers who 
had stood in the same position. If the 
House would, during a debate, remain 
perfectly silent there would be no diffi- 
culty in having speeches accurately re- 
ported. The difficulty really arose from 
the fact that there was a constant hum 
of conversation in the House. Many 
noble Lords made it a place of resort 
where matters of business and other ar- 
rangements could be talked over, to the 
great inconvenience both of the speakers 
and of ‘the reporters. That could be 
remedied. In the Report of the Com- 
mitteo of which he was Chairman, it was 
recommended that the officers of the 
House should take care to carry out the 
requirements of the Standing Orders by 
enforcing silence. If that recommenda- 
tion was acceded to, and the officers of the 
House would do their duty, then a great 
part of the present inconvenience would 

e remedied. There was one other diffi- 
culty which it was not so easy to cure. 


Lhe Earl of Carnarvon 
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The Woolsack was at one end of the 
House while the reporters were at the 
other. If the two seats could be 
brought into juxtaposition a great im- 
provement might be effected. Subject 
to those remarks, he was of opinion that 
his noble Friend had not made out his 
case, and he certainly strongly objected . 
to material alterations being made in the 
structure of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he agreed 
with a great deal of what the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) had said as to 
there not being much fault to be found 
with its acoustic properties. But there 
was no doubt that the hearing was bad, 
and that it was often very difficult to 
report the speeches—though through no 
fault of the reporters, and not always 
through the fault of the speakers. There 
was a large space below the Reporters’ 
Gallery filled with strangers whose con- 
versation competed with the speaker. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) himself had given evidence 
before the Committee, and had said 
how inconvenient it was that important 
speeches and also important answers 
to Questions on Foreign and Colonial 
Affairs should not be accurately re- 
ported. It was, no doubt, extremely 
desirable that their answers to Questions 
should be correctly reported. The noble 
Earl said that he had presided over the 
Committes, and the Committee had 
made many excellent recommendations, 
but not one of them had been adopted. 
It now appeared that there was a desire 
to have the experiment which was made 
last year repeated. That experiment 
was tried, and only one debate took 
place afterwards. That might be done. 
The expense would not be very serious, 
and the structure of the House would 
not be affected in the slightest degree. 
It was, in his opinion, very important 
for the general character of the House 
that its debates should be well reported, 
and, therefore, he thought it would be 
valuable to the House to have the ex- 
perience of the rest of the Session, and 
to try the experiment again; and he 
understood from the noble Earl (Earl 
Beauchamp) that such was tho desire of 
the majority of the reporters. It would 
be desirable next year to re-appoint the 
Select Committee which sat to consider 
the subject two years ago. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he hoped their 
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fore they adopted this Resolution. He 
was most anxious that everything right 
and possible should be done to facilitate 
the important and difficult work of the 
gentlemen who reported their debates ; 
but he did not believe either that the re- 
ports were themselves defective, or that 
the means of reporting were open to the 
observations of censure that had been 
made. Where debates of importance 
arose on subjects that were attracting 
great interest in the country he had 
always found that the speeches made 
were extremely well reported. He did 
not agree with what had been said in 
depreciation of the acoustic properties of 
the House. They were not, perhaps, so 
good as in some other buildings, or as in 
the House of Commons; but he thought 
that where there was a reasonable 
amount of attention and an absence of 
noise—he would say of foreign noise 
—there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of the acoustic qualities of that 
room. What he objected to most strongly 
in the noble Earl’s (Earl Beauchamp’s) 
Resolution was that his proposal was put 
forward as a temporary measure; but if 
it proved successful, then they were going 
to make it absolutely permanent, and 
the success of the experiment would be 
its greatest objection, for it would be the 
absolute ruin of that House. Though 
he did not mean to say that much might 
not be done, he was strongly of opinion 
that the reporting should not be con- 
ducted in blocks of Galleries projecting 
from each side of the House. The mo- 
ment they had a Reporters’ Gallery on 
each side of the House there must be 
seats, desks, and arrangements as in the 
present Reporters’ Gallery, and arrange- 
ments of that kind would be quite fatal 
to the beauty of the House. He had 
always held that it would be a great im- 
provement if the side Galleries were ex- 
tended more than they were now, so as 
to afford two rows of seats for Peeresses 
and other persons who were entitled to 
sit and hear the debates, because he be- 
lieved that could be done without spoil- 
ing the architectural appearance of the 
House. He believed that if the side 
Galleries were extended in that way they 
would act as sounding-boards, and would 
improve very much the acoustic qualities 
of the House. It was said that by giving 
accommodation to reporters in the side 
Galleries, the space occupied by the pre- 
sent Reporters’ Gallery would be gained ; 
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but that did not answer the objeciions to 
this proposal. Reporters at the end of 
House, over the clock, would hear very 
much better a speaker who was speaking 
from the Bench behind him than a re- 
porter on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, because the speaker would 
stand with his back to him. But then it 
was said the reporter could go round to 
the opposite Gallery. That implied that 
there would be seats for all the reporters 
on both sides of the House. Suppose an 
important Question on which, to repeat 
an expression which had been made use 
of, the fate of nations might depend was 
to be asked and an answer given by a 
Minister ; there must be a stampede of 
reporters the moment they had got the 
words of the Questioner in order that 
they might catch the words of the Minis- 
ter. Such a proceeding would be simply 
ludicrous. He thought it would be a 
much wiser course, as the Session was far 
advanced, to appoint at the beginning of 
next Session a Committee similar to that 
which had already reported, and which 
Committee,‘having heard the views of 
the reporters themselves, might make 
recommendations for improved facilities 
without injuring the structual beauty of 
the Chamber. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) said that nothing had 
come of the recommendation of that 
Committee. That was the fault of the 
Government. When a Committee made 
recommendations it was the duty of the 
Government, and not of individual Mem- 
bers of the House, to act upon the Re- 
port of the Committee. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: My Lords, having 
been a Member of the Committee which 
met two years ago on this subject, and 
having taken some interest in it, I hope 
your Lordships will allow me to make 
afew remarks. The noble and learned 
Earl who has just spoken (Earl Cairns) 
has objected in strong terms to the bare 
idea of the reporters being in the side 
Gallery, because he thinks a projection 
of the side Gallery would be so un- 
sightly as to spoil the architectural 
beauty of your Lordships’ House. The 
noble and learned Earl has himself again 
advocated that the side Gallery should 
be widened so as to allow for two rows 
of Peeresses—a proposal he first made 
two years ago. If this were done, tho 
Gallery would, I believe, be wider and 
projected further into the House than 
was deemed necessary by the Committee 
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for the small portion in the two bays 
required for the reporters. As will be 
seen by the plan, the utmost that is 
necessary would be a projection of one 
foot nine inches. The question of the 
heavy woodwork or screen, which the 
noble and learned Earl thinks would be 
necessary and look hideous, might be 
settled by having a brass grill very 
similar to the present brass-work. It 
seems to me, my Lords, perfectly clear 
that the widening of this little piece 
could not be so unsightly as widening 
the whole Gallery in the way proposed 
by the noble and learned Earl, and I 
think that this objection, therefore, falls 
to the ground. ‘he noble and learned 
Earl then speaks of the acoustic proper- 
ties of the House as being by no means 
deficient, and states that, on the occasion 
of interesting debates, good speakers 
can always be heard. In reply to that, 
I will only say that by the evidence 
brought before the Committee, your 
Lordships will see that the strongest 
testimony was given by one after an- 
other of the reporters, that the acoustics 
of the House are bad, and that the posi- 
tion they (the reporters) are placed in 
does not enable them to hear properly 
the ordinary debates in your Lordships’ 
House. It is perfectly true that on im- 
portant nights it is not difficult to hear 
certain Peers, who speak out and with 
a clear voice, when the House is quiet 
and attentively listening. As the noble 
and learned Earl is himself one of the 
special exceptions comprised under this 
head, it is not surprising that he usually 
finds himself well reported; but I main- 
tain that in regard to the ordinary Busi- 
ness of the House the reporters are 
unanimous that the difficulty is very 
great and intolerable. It seems, my 
Lords, as if the Members of the Com- 
mittee on Reporting are looked upon as 
the natural enemies of the House; and 
I confess I despair of any proposal 
whatever to remedy the defects ever 
being acceptable to the majority of your 
Lordships’ House. One thing I can 
say—that the Members of that Commit- 
tee sat continuously over some weeks, 
took a great deal of weighty evidence, 
and deliberated upon the subject with 
great care and earnest attention. The 
noble Earl who brought forward this 
Motion was Chairman of the Committee, 
and has lately received a letter from a 


committee of the reporters, showing 
i 


Lord Sudeley 


{LORDS} 
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clearly that every one of them sitting in 
the Gallery is dissatisfied, and is anxious 
for this experimeut to be made. Fur- 
ther, it is quite certain that if news- 
papers are to be allowed and expected 
to obtain fair reports, considerable al- 
teration must be made in the accommo. 
dation and position provided. I will 
not trouble your Lordships by going 
into the other matters proposed by the 
Committee; but I venture to think that 
if the Report and Evidence taken before 
the Committee are read, it will be seen 
that the Committee took great pains to 
arrive at a satisfactory result. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think, my Lords, that there are some 
considerations which are powerful against 
this Motion. The proposal for a loco- 
motive body of reporters, who, if they 
are to keep up with the rapid changes 
of debate, must keep up with something 
more speedy than their own legs, in 
running from one side of the House to 
the other, in order to obtain reports of 
what is said, is one that is hardly likely 
to work well. I therefore hope the 
noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp) will not 
go to a division. I do not know what 
the result of a division would be; but 
I think it would be wiser to withdraw 
the Motion, and to refer the matter to 
the Black Rod Committee, in order to 
hear the reporters on the subject. In 
that way, their views upon the subject 
might be accurately ascertained, as well 
as any proposal they may have to make 
upon it. Iam bound to enter a protest 
against one principle which seems to me 
to have been laid down by the noble 
and learned Earl beside me (Earl 
Cairns). I have a very great respect 
for the architectural proportions of this 
House ; but I cannot allow purely esthe- 
tic considerations to overbear every other, 
and I must say that I would rather be 
in an ugly house where I could hear, 
than in a handsome house where I 
could not. I do not think the acoustic 
qualities of the House should be allowed 
to suffer for the sake of its architectural 
beauties. There is one other thing, 
however, which we ought to bear in 
mind. The beauty of this House may 
be very great, but the habits of this 
House are very bad ; and there are some 
noble Lords who, while the House is 
sitting and endeavouring to proceed 
with its Business, make up for a good 
deal of their taciturnity, so far as public 
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speaking is concerned, by a large amount 
of private conversational eloquence. The 
consequence is that unless a speaker 
exerts himself very considerably it is 
very difficult to hear him. I feel some 
embarrassment in thiscase. Asa Mem- 
ber of the Conservative Party, I do not 
wish to interfere with the ancient ar- 
rangements of this House ; but my own 
opinion is very Radical on this subject. I 
believe there will be found nothing suit- 
able to the proceedings of Parliament but 
an official report, and that the official 
reporter should be placed at the Table 
of the House. It is somewhat extrava- 
gant, if not ridiculous, that every word 
spoken before a Select Committee, either 
by a Member of that Committee, or by 
a witness before it, should be carefully 
taken down by a shorthand writer 
and printed; while, as to the proceed- 
ings in the two Houses of Parliament, 
on which I will not, like my noble and 
learned Friend, say ‘‘the fate of na- 
tions,” but on which, at all events, the 
most important diplomatic issues may 
depend, and where the very words ut- 
tered are used in favour of or against 
the rival statesmen of the day, and they 
are judged before the constituencies by 
what is said there—I say it is somewhat 
extravagant that of what is said in Par- 
liament there should be no formal or 
official record—no record that pretends 
to be complete. Iam sure that to an 
official record we must in the end come, 
though I am persuaded that the chief 
difficulty is that the House of Commons 
is perfectly terrified as to what the re- 
sults of an official report would be. 
Had the matter, however, depended on 
the House of Lords, a decision would 
have been reached long ago. For the 
reasons I have stated, I think that for 
the present no better course could be 
adopted than to ascertain what the 
wishes of the reporters actually are upon 
the matter. 

Kart BEAUCHAMP, in reply, said, 
that the remarks of noble Lords were 
intended to affect the opinions of the 
country ; but that could not be done un- 
less satisfactory reports were given of 
those remarks. The reporters complained 
bitterly of the present want of accom- 
modation, and he had submitted the 
matter to their Lordships. If the House 
was disposed to wait for better reports 
till their Lordships spoke with distinct- 
hess, their prospects of getting them 
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would be very bad; but the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose articulation was re- 
markably distinct, had once complained 
to him very much of an inaccuracy in 
the report of a speech he had made. 
The suggestion as to reporters running 
from one Gallery to another had nothing 
to do with the present proposal. It was 
a semi-jocular proposition made on a 
previous occasion. This matter really 
pressed for solution; but, after the dis- 
cussion that had taken place, he would 
not trouble their Lordships to go toa 
division unless he got more support. He 
had not moved in the matter by any 
desire of his own, and the treatment he 
had received would cause him to retire 
with a keener appreciation of the coup- 
let— 
‘* They who in quarrels interpose 
Must oft expect a bloody nose.” 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 

drawn. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SECTION 59— LOANS TO IRISH 
LANDLORDS.—QUESTION. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 

I wish to ask the Lord Privy Seal, Whe- 

ther it is a fact that, in respect to the 

advances made to landlords in settle- 
ment of arrears under the 59th section of 
the Land Act (Ireland), 1881, although 
applications were sent in, according to 
the Act, before 25th of February last, 
which applications were drawn up in 
accordance with the rules issued by the 

Land Commission, tenants’ signatures 

being in each case witnessed by either a 

Poor Law Guardian, solicitor, or a ma- 

gistrate, and the whole application duly 

verified and sworn to by either the land- 
lord, or his agent on his behalf, that 
since the introduction of the Arrears 

Amendment Bill, 1882, that the Head 

Commissioners have thought fit to issue 

in each case circulars to the tenants, 

stating that unless he, the tenant, ob- 
jects, the amount will be paid to the 
landlord within seven days, and his 
holding charged with the advance, re- 
payable by instalments, in 15 years; 
and that is it true, if the tenant replies 
to this circular objecting, that the Com- 
missioners will not grant the advance to 
the landlord ; and that, in consequence 
of the issuing of this circular, the ten- 
ants, particularly in the county Mayo, 
have, as a body, objected, and that the 
landlords cannot get any of the advances 
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applied for now from the Commissioners; 
and, if this is true, why it was that the 
circular was not issued to the tenants 
immediately after the application was 
sent in, and not delayed until after the 
introduction of the Arrears Amendment 
Bill; and why the Commissioners have 
paid the amount of some of the applica- 
tions without issuing these circulars ; 
and now what steps they propose to take 
in cases where, after the tenant signs 
the application in the presence of the 
necessary witnesses according to the Act, 
and sworn to afterwards by the land- 
lord, or his agent on his behalf, and that 
he now objects to this advance being 
made, will the Commissioners hold his 
objection to be good, and not grant the 
advance to the landlord, thereby allow- 
ing the tenant to set aside and repudiate 
his contract ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat), in reply, said, the Question of 
the noble Lord (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) was a very portentous one, as 
regarded its dimensions, at first sight ; 
but it was legitimate to ask it. He 
(Lord Carlingford) had submitted it to 
the Land Commissioners in Dublin, and 
they had, he believed, mastered it. The 
most important part of the information 
which he had received was that the noble 
Lord had been entirely mistaken in 
supposing that the circular referred to 
in his Question had anything whatever 
to do with the Arrears Bill. The cir- 
cular was adopted many months ago, 
when there was no Bill dealing with 
arrears before Parliament, and it had 
been acted upon since. It was true 
that in many cases there had been con- 
siderable delay in issuing the circular 
—in other words, that the circular 
had not been sent to the tenant fora 
considerable time after the first appli- 
cation fora loan. The expianation of 
that was that in almost every case the 
application had proved to be inaccurate, 
and had been sent back in order that in- 
quiries might be made, and that it might 
be revised and subsequently dealt with. 
All this had caused delay in dealing with 
the cases for loans; but that delay had 
not arisen from any cause such as was 
suggested. In every case in which 
aloan had been issued, or an advance 
finally sanctioned, the circular had been 
sent to every tenant interested for signa- 
ture. ‘The circular itself was framed* by 


the Commissioners as a precaution, as | 
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they were anxious that there should be 
no misunderstanding when a tenant pro- 
posed to bind himself to pay an increase 
of rent for a considerable number of 
years for the purpose of those advances, 
He found that the noble Lord was not 
accurate in saying that the great bulk 
of the tenants, particularly in Mayo, had 
objected upon receiving the circular in 
question. The contrary was the case; 
and the Commissioners said, with regard 
to the two estates from which the largest 
number of applications came, that from 
the one there were only 10 objections, 
while the applications numbered 163; 
and that from the other there was not 
one objection, though the number of ap- 
plications amounted to 112. The Com- 
missioners did not treat an objection as 
conclusive, but as a ground for further 
consideration and inquiry. In conelu- 
sion, he would repeat that the circulars 
had nothing to do with the Bill before 
Parliament. All these cases would be 
subjected to that Bill if it became law. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—-Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Coffee or Chicory. 

Pustic Birts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Beer Dealers’ Retail Li- 
cences Act (1880) Amendment * [229]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Friendly Societies 
(Quinquennial Returns) * [228]. 

Second Reading — Election of Representative 
Peers (Ireland) * [2165]. 

Referred to Select Committee — Agricultural 
Tenants’ Compensation (No. 2) [80]. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (7e-comm. 
[213]—r.v. ; Settled Land (re-comm.) * [223 
—Rk.P. 

Committee — Report—Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Public Offices Site [221], 
and passed. 

Third Reading—Bills of Exchange * [211], and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
nierdeltmoains 
LONDON RIVERSIDE FISH MARKET 
BILL (dy Order). 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he wished to put 
a question to the Speaker on a point of 
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Order in reference to a Private Bill. He 
was present yesterday when the Lords’ 
Amendments to the London River- 
side Fishmarket Bill were down on 
the Paper for Consideration; but, as 
there was an Amendment in his name, 
the Consideration was postponed until 
to-day. He sat upon the Front Opposi- 
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courtesy, at all events, to the hon. Mem- 
ber who had given Notice of objection 
to the Bill to have notified to him in 
due time the postponement. 

Str CHARLES FORSTER said, that 
he was not in the House when the Bill 
was moved, and therefore he could not 
speak personally as to the facts; but he 


tion Bench, and heard everything that | believed that the Speaker had given 
went on. The Speaker put the Ques-/| an accurate representation of what had 
tion to the House, ‘‘ That the Bill be | taken place. He thought the hon. Mem- 
taken into Consideration To-morrow,” | ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
—meaning that day (Thursday). But) had been treated with very scant cour- 
now upon looking at ‘‘the Votes and | tesy, and that he had a very fair ground 
Proceedings ’’ issued that morning he | of complaint. 

found that, instead of the word ‘‘Thurs-| Mr. RITCHIE wished to ask the 
day,” the word ‘‘ Monday” had been | Speaker, in reference to what had oc- 
inserted, and the Bill was ordered to be| curred, whether it was competent for 
considered on Monday next. It seemed | him, or any other hon. Member, to 
to him that the alteration must have; move that the Votes and Proceedings 
been made in a manner altogether irre- | be amended so that the word ‘‘ Thurs- 
gular; because the House had agreed day’’ be inserted in place of ‘‘ Monday,” 
that the Bill should be considered that ; because it was perfectly certain that in 
day, and he took it that no other autho- | the form in which it now stood the entry 
rity except the House itself could alter | in the Votes was an incorrect Minute of 
such a decision. It would be interesting | the ‘emaietes which took place yester- 
to the House to know by whose officious | day 

zeal the Order of the House had been set} Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
aside. There were a great many Mem-| proposes to amend the Order Book. I 
bers who were interested in the matter, do not see very well how that could be 
and they had been told by him that it/ done, because, of course, it would in- 
was set down for Consideration that | volve the consideration of the Bill now, 





day, and that it would certainly be con- 
sidered. Indeed, many Members had | 
come down under the impression that | 
the Bill was to be taken. That, how- | 
ever, was not altogether the point, al- 
though, as a matter of convenience, it 
was an important one. What he wished 
to urge was, that the Orders of the | 
House had been altered by someone un- 
known, and without the authority of 
anyone in the House; and he wished to 
know whether such a proceeding was 
not altogether irregular ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that 
what has taken place is this—the Bill 
in question having been ordered to be 
taken into Consideration to-day, no 
doubt that Order should appear on the 
Minutes of the day, and the Bill should 
have been set down for Consideration this 
day. The promoters of the Bill, having 
conferred with the parties interested, 
have agreed, for the convenience of par- 
ties concerned, that the Consideration of 
the Bill should be postponed until Mon- 
day next. But, having taken that course, 
I think it would have been an act of 





which would be quite out of Order. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had thought 
that the Bill might have been considered 
now, and then postponed until Monday, 
in the ordinary and regular way. 


QUESTIONS. 


—.0->— 
METROPOLIS—THE REGENT’S CANAL, 


Mr. BRYCE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the unprotected 
condition of the banks of the Regent’s 
Canal in Mile End, and to the frequent 
accidents which happen there owing to 
the absence of proper walls or fences 
between the canal and the public streets ; 
and, whether he will take steps to re- 
quire the proprietors of the canal to 
have it adequately fenced, and the safety 
of the inhabitants of the district thereby 
secured ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, 
said, that the Board of Trade had no 
authority whatever to interfere in the 
matter. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) — IN- 
CREASE OF TYPHOID FEVER AT 
THE WEST END. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
numerous cases of typhoid and other ill- 
ness arising from want of proper pre- 
cautions in the drainage of houses and 
stables in the west end of London; and, 
whether he is aware that many well 
known and experienced medical practi- 
tioners and house agents consider that 
the present want of proper sanitary in- 
spection is owing to the omission of 
London from the Public Health Act of 
1875, and that some Act for the better 
sanitary supervision of London is ur- 
gently required in the interests of the 
public health ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I have received 
no information as to the alleged pre- 
valence of typhoid and other diseases 
owing to the want of proper precautions 
in the drainage of houses and stables in 
the West End of London, and if such 
were the fact, it is not likely to come 
officially before me. Neither the sani- 
tary authorities nor their officers make 
any reports to me on the sanitary con- 
dition of their districts, nor have I any 
jurisdiction to require them to do so. I 
do not know to what cause the well- 
known medical practitioners and house 
agents to whom my hon. Friend alludes 
attribute the present want of proper 
sanitary inspection, or what legislation 
they consider necessary. At the same 
time, I am quite disposed to admit that 
the sanitary supervision of the Metro- 
polis ought to be placed on a better 
ooting. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION BILL—THE 
PENSION FUND. 


Sirk MASSEY LOPES asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What is the estimated amount 
of the fines or other receipts now paid 
into the Imperial Exchequer from the 
counties, boroughs, and metropolitan dis- 
trict, respectively, which it is proposed, 
under Clause 14 of the Police Bill, to 
transfer to the Pension Fund; and, whe- 
ther he can state what is the estimated 
amount of the fees, fines, penalties, or 
other receipts, referred to in the said 
Clause, not at present paid to the Super- 
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annuation Fund, but which it is intended 
to divert from the police rate, or county 
rate, for the purposes of the new Pension 
Fund ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that, with refer- 
ence to the first part of the Question, there 
were no fines or other receipts now paid 
into the Exchequer from the counties 
and boroughs which could be transferred 
to pension fund. There was a snm of 
about £3,500 in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, which would be transferred, under 
the clause referred to, to the Pension 
Fund of the Metropolitan police. With 
respect to the second portion of the 
Question, he had to state that from the 
particulars given in the Return just 
issued, and from the information in the 
hands of the Home Office, it was caleu- 
lated that a sum of £64,500 would be 
diverted from the borough and county 
funds in other parts of the country to 
the Pension Fund. Of this sum £20,000 
would be taken from fines in counties 
and boroughs, and about £9,000 would 
be taken from the fees for pedlars and 
chimney-sweepers’ certificates, also in 
counties and boroughs. Then there would 
be about £35,000 taken entirely from 
the counties from fines for drunkenness 
and occasional services of the police, and 
about £900 for forfeited recognizances. 
He was sorry that was only a rough 
estimate; but he hoped shortly to be 
able to give more detailed informa- 
tion. 


JAMAICA—THE SEIZURE OF THE 
“FLORENCE”—THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNCIL. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the proposal of the Governor 
of Jamaica to the Legislative Council of 
that island to pay, out of the Colonial Ex- 
chequer, the damages and costs awarded 
for the seizure of the foreign vessel 
‘‘ Florence” and her cargo, was rejected 
in consequence of the resignation of two 
members of the Council holding im- 
portant offices under the Crown who, 
rather than vote for the proposal, gave 
up their seats in the Council, and of the 
refusal of another member, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, an ex-officio mem- 
ber, to support the proposal, and who 
did not vote; whether the resignation of 
the two members have been accepted, 
and their places filled up ; and, if not, if 
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Payment of 


he will state the reason why; whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to follow the precedent in the 
case of the foreign vessel ‘‘ La Have,” 
and recoup the sum stated by the late 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to have been ‘‘ provisionally ’’ paid by 
the Governor out of the local Exchequer 
‘in order to save interest;’’ whether 
there is any objection to lay the Cor- 
respondence before the House; and, 
when the Return relating to the Revenue 
and Expenditure of Jamaica, promised 
early in the Session, will be printed and 
distributed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
statements contained in the Question are 
substantially correct. The resignations 
referred to have not yet been accepted, 
and the matter is still under considera- 
tion. As to the question of recouping 
the money, nothing is yet finally decided ; 
but we hope within a few days to send 
out to Jamaica a proposal which we be- 
lieve to be just, and hope will be satis- 
factory. The main portions of the Corre- 
spondence will be given if the hon. and 
learned Member wishes for it. The Re- 
turn relating to the Revenue and Expen- 
diture of Jamaica is bulky and compli- 
cated, and takes some time to prepare ; 
but it shall be laid on the Table as soon 
as ever we can complete it. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT (1880)— 
FISHING VESSELS—DESERTION 
OF MEN. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, taking 
into consideration the great losses sus- 
tained by owners and crews of fishin 
vessels since the passing of the ‘‘ Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, 1880,” on account 
of the desertion of men when the vessels 
have been on the point of sailing for the 
fishing grounds, and the inefficiency of 
the only remedy suggested by the Act, 
viz. the institution of civil proceedings 
against the offenders for the recovery of 
damages which, in the majority of cases, 
are not likely to be recovered, he will so 
far amend the said Act as to exempt 
fishermen from its operation ? 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, inas- 
much as the section of ‘‘The Merchant 
Seamen’s (Payment of Wages, &c.) Act, 
1880,” abolishing the punishment of 
imprisonment for desertion from fishing 
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vessels on the point of sailing, was not 
inserted until after the Bill had passed 
through Committee; and that such con- 
sternation was caused in the fishing in- 
terest on its becoming generally known, 
that a Circular was issued by the Board 
of Trade, purporting to show how smack- 
owners could escape this particular sec- 
tion of the Act; and, whether the Board 
of Trade is aware that test cases were 
tried, under the advice contained in the 
Circular, and that they have all signally 
failed to bring the offenders to justice, 
and that, as this section is inflicting 
heavy loss, not only on those whose 
capital is employed in the fishing trade 
but also on the seamen themselves, as 
the absence of one man or boy prevents 
the whole crew from going to sea, and 
deprives the remainder of their share in 
the earnings of the vessel, whilst any 
personal remedy against the deserters is 
utterly valueless, as they abscond in the 
clothes of their employers and have no 
goods to distrain upon, the Government 
will take some steps to prevent an im- 
portant interest from being seriously in- 
jured by hasty legislation ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that both Questions seemed to him to 
contain disputable matter with which he 
was not to be supposed to agree. He 
must point out that the imprisonment 
section of the Payment of Wages Act of 
1880 was not, as supposed, inserted after 
the Bill had passed through Committee. 
The subject of it was discussed on June 
1, 1880, on the second reading of the 
Bill, and again on June 24 in Committee. 
It was then agreed that clauses dealing 
with it should be brought up at the next 
sitting of the Committee. This was done 
on July 15, after the clauses had been 
on the Notice Paper for a considerable 
time. They were agreed to in Com- 
mittee,after somediscussion. No Circular 
was issued ‘“‘ to show smackowners how 
to escape the provisions of the law.” 
The object of the Circular issued was 
to remove misapprehension on several 
points as to what the law really was. 
He was not aware that test cases under 
this Circular had been tried and had 
failed, though he was aware that certain 
cases had been tried at Hull, and that 
the magistrates had held that an appren- 
tice was liable to a month’s imprison- 
ment for wilfully disobeying commands. 
As to the main point raised by both these 
Questions, he had to say that the Govern- 
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ment were not prepared to re-enact on 
behalf of a particular class of employers 
engaged in the “fishing trade, and as 
against a particular class of seamen, the 
anomalous provisions of the old law, 
which gave the power of arrest without 
warrant and of summary imprisonment 
for a breach of civil contract, after similar 
powers had been abolished in the case of 
all other workmen. He was aware that 
inconvenience had been caused in the 
first application of the new law, and he 
was considering what arrangements 
could be made to assist in the mainte- 
nance of order, and to insure the per- 
formance of their legal obligations by 
the crews of fishing vessels. 


Foypt 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS — SINGAPORE 
—THE SPANISH CONSUL AND THE 
CASE OF THE “LEON XIII.” 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, it being admitted that the 
Spanish Consul at Singapore advised the 
captain of the ‘‘Leon XIII.” to dis- 
obey the writ of habeas corpus ordering 
him to produce the three English en- 
gineers imprisoned on board that vessel, 
and was a party to their forcible abduc- 
tion, it is intended to recall his exe- 
quatur ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government, although they 
have, through their Minister at Madrid, 
represented the gravity of the Spanish 
Consul’s proceedings in this matter, have 
given him credit for having acted from 
zeal for the protection of his countrymen 
against a proceeding which he supposed 
to be an interference with their rights; 
and, under the circumstances, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not felt dis- 
posed to resort to the extreme measure 
of withdrawing the Consul’s exeguatur. 

Dr. CAMERON : Will the hon. Baro- 
net have any objection to lay the Papers 
on the Table? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Papers could not be laid before the 
House at present, because the matter 
has not been completed. If the hon. 
Member will ask the Question again 
shortly, I will give a definite answer. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MRS. 
JOHN MORONY. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Mr. Chamberlain 
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Whether his attention has been called 
to the death of Mrs. John Morony, wife 
of an evicted leaseholder, now a pri- 
soner under 44 Vic. c. 4, who died of 
malignant fever on the 28th ultimo, in 
a hut near Milltown Malbay, county 
Clare; whether he is aware that the 
rent of John Morony’s holding was 
£18 14s. 4d. the Poor Law valuation 
being £8, no improvement having been 
made or paid for by the owner; whe- 
ther, on the estate on which John 
Morony was a leaseholder, the rents of 
the tenants from year to year, who have 
applied to the Land Court, have been 
reduced by upwards of 40 per cent; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider whether such cases as Morony’s 
do not show the necessity of amending 
the Land Act so as to bring leaseholders 
within its provisions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the facts are 
correctly stated in the Question, except 
that John Morony is not a prisoner 
under the Protection Act. He had been 
released before his wife died, and he 
was not a leaseholder on the property. 
He was sub-tenant to his father, who 
held the farm, and who, having paid his 
rent, is now restored to possession. The 
final paragraph of the Question should 
be addressed to the Prime Minister. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
PAPERS. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any Despatches have been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government 
from the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople during the months of No- 
vember, December, January, February, 
March, April, and May last relating to 
the views of the Porte upon the policy 
of England and France with respect to 
Egypt; and, if so, why all such Des- 
patches have been omitted from the 
Correspondence relating to Egyptian 
affairs laid before Parliament? In put- 
ting this Question, he must add that 
since he gave Notice of it, certain Papers 
referred to in it had been laid upon the 
Table; but there were others which had 
not been produced. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
only two despatches which answer the 
description given by my right hon. 
Friend, and which have not been laid 
before the House, are strictly con- 
fidential, 
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Mr. BOURKE: And cannot be laid 
upon the Table? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir. 

Mr. BOURKE asked whether the 
hon. Baronet would say that no instruc- 
tions had been sent to our Ambassador 
at Constantinople during the six months 
referred to, to ascertain the views of the 


Porte with reference to the policy of | 
t 


England and France in Egyp 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
should give Notice of that Question. At 
the same time, I may say that one of the 
two despatches to which I have referred 
is distinctly within the terms of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Question; and 
the other comes fairly within its terms. 
Mr. BOURKE: What is its date ? 
Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 
not give the date from memory ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman will give 
Notice of the Question, I will answer it. 
Mr. BOURKE: Then I will ask the 
Question to-morrow. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—THE WEST 
INDIA AND PACIFIC MAILS. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, in view 
of the serious annual loss of £50,500, 
out of the subsidy of £80,500 payable 
under the contract with the Royal Mail 
Company for the conveyance of the 
West India and Pacific mails, and the 
existence of other lines of steam vessels 
engaged in these trades without sub- 
sidies, it is his intention to give the 
notice on the lst January next, as pro- 
vided in the contract for its determi- 
nation, and so afford an opportunity to 
all steamship lines to tender for the ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is my intention, 
Sir, to give Notice, on the lst of January 
next, of the termination of the contract 
on the Ist of January, 1885. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) — PRISON REGU. 
LATIONS—CASE OF HENRY NEVILLE. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that Henry Neville, 
convicted of theft, was lately flogged in 
Wandsworth Prison for refusing to be 
photographed ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
is not 9 matter which comes within the 


powers of the prison authorities, because | 
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' all cases of breach of prison discipline 
| are dealt with by the Visiting Justices. 
| In this case the prisoner, having refused 
; to comply with the prison rules, was 
| ordered by the Visiting Committee to 
| receive 12 strokes with a birch rod. 


AFGHANISTAN —SUBSIDY TO THE 
AMEER. 


| Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Secre- 
| tary of State for India, What further 
| subsidy has recently been paid, or is 
intended to be paid, to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan; and, under what head in 
the Financial Accounts these subsidies 
have been and are included ? 

Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for India, What is the amount of 
pecuniary aid to be afforded to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and for what 
purpose and from what sources such aid 
is given, since it has been stated— 

«*#** * the Governors of Candaha, Ghazni, 
and Jellalabad were all suppliants for pecuniary 
aid. It was believed that with the very large 
subsidies granted to the Ameer by the Indian 
Government he would be able to render the 
required assistance ? ”” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, we have no information of any fur- 
ther subsidies having been given or 
promised to the Ameer since the last 
statement which I made on the subject 
to the House, or since the date of the 
Return laid on the Table of the House 
extending up to March of the present 
year. In reply to the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt), I have to state that 
the amount of pecuniary aid to be given 
to the Ameer of Cabul has not up to the 
present time been fixed. Advances have 
been made, and I presume will continue 
to be made, by the Government of India 
from time to time as may be considered 
advisable under the circumstances. I 
have no knowledge of the large subsidies 
referred to in the extracts from The 
Times’ telegram to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers. In 1880-1 the subsidy ap- 
peared in the accounts under the head 
of ‘‘ Military Operations,” and in 1882 
under the head of ‘ Political.”” The 
subsidy will, of course, be provided for 
out of the Indian Revenue. 


POST OFFICE—THE GENERAL PARCEL 
POST. 


Mr. SALT asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will allow a reasonable 
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time to pass between the publication of 
the scheme for a general parcel post and 
its final adoption, in order that it may 
be fully considered, since it is possible 
that such a system may seriously inter- 
fere with the transactions of local shop- 
keepers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the question of 
the establishment of a parcel post has 
been so long before the public that I 
think there has been ample time to con- 
sider its probable effects. So far as I 
am able to judge, the introduction of 
such a post would be very acceptable to 
the great majority of the community. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—THE 
SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOL. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it the fact that the Swords Borough 
School, in the county of Dublin, with 
an annual endowment of £721 16s., de- 
rived from the compensation awarded 
by Parliament to the ancient borough of 
Swords for the loss of its representative 
under the Act of Union, has been placed 
under the National Education Board, or 
is it in contemplation that it shall be so 
placed; or that any, and, if so, what, 
change is to be made in the manage- 
ment of those schools and the application 
of the endowment; was it not provided 
by the original charter that the endow- 
ment was to be applied to found a school 
in the town of Swords for the education 
and benefit as therein provided of the 
children of the lower orders of the 
people, without any distinction of re- 

igious persuasion; if any change be 

made, will due observance be had to the 
terms of the original charter, and can he 
state under what authority or on whose 
representation has any change been 
made; and, will any provision be made 
fur the due representation on the part of 
the Catholic inhabitants of Swords in 
the application of this endowment, and 
in what way? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the school 
in question has not been placed under 
the National Board, but application has 
been made to have it so placed, and the 
Board’s Inspector has been instructed to 
report on the application. The school is 
endowed by Royal Charter, the manage- 
ment is intrusted to certain persons who 
form a Corporation, and it is they who 
have now applied to have it placed in 
connection with the National Board. I 


dr. Salt 
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have referred the Question of the hon. 
Member to the National Board, who will 
have it before them when considering 
their Inspector’s report on the appli- 
cation. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CASTLE BLAY. 
NEY—ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 
Mr. FINDLATER asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether his attention has been 

drawn to the following incidents, which 
are alleged to have occurred at a recent 
election for Poor Law Guardians for the 

Castle Blayney Division, in the county 

of Monaghan, at which Mr. Thomas 

M‘Mahon, a Roman Catholic, after a 

minute and exhaustive scrutiny of the 

votes made by the clerk of the Board of 

Guardians, in presence of the candidates, 

their nominators, and attornies, and one 

of the Poor Rate collectors, was declared 
by the clerk to be duly elected, as he 
had 817 votes, and the other candidate, 

Mr. Swanzy, only 315; that, a few hours 

after the close of the scrutiny, the clerk 

entered at Mr. M‘Mahon’s house and 
told him that he had, after every one 
had gone away, found three voting 
papers on the floor, under the table in 
the Board Room, and that thereupon 
Mr. Swanzy had a majority of one; 
that, at this very time, the clerk had 
written to the Local Government Board 
that the two candidates had an equal 
number of votes, viz. 315 each; that, 
acting on this statement, the Local Go- 
vernment Board has ordered a new elec- 
tion; that the clerk, on reading the 
Local Government Board’s order to this 
effect to the Guardians, at their meet- 
ing on the Wednesday after the elec- 
tion, further stated that he had found 
two voting papers for Mr. Swanzy 
stuck to the other voting papers; that 

Mr. M‘Mahon’s solicitor, Mr. Moy- 

nagh, of Dundalk, wrote to the Local 

Government Board, giving them the 

real facts of the case, and asking the 

Board either to declare Mr. M‘Mahon 

duly elected as guardian, or to grant a 

sworn investigation into the facts of the 

case ; that the Board have not complied 
with either request, or assigned any 
reason for not doing so; and, whether 
the Government will, under the circum- 
stances, instruct or use their influence 
with the Local Government Board to 
direct a sworn investigation into the 
facts of the case, with a view to ascertain 
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whether Mr. M‘Mahon’s election was 
valid, and if the clerk of the Guardians 
is such an impartial and competent per- 
son as Ought to occupy that important 
position ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the 88th 
section of the Irish Poor Relief Act pro- 
vides that the Returning Officer shall, 
according to the best of his judgment 
and ability, make a true Return in 
writing to the Commissioners of the per- 
sons who shall be elected Guardians. 
On the occasion referred to in the Ques- 
tion, it appeared that there were two 
candidates, and the votes recorded for 
them were equal; consequently, he did 
not return either as duly elected, and the 
Local Government Board have no alter- 
native but to order a new election. The 
Local Government Board have no power 
under any of the Poor Law Acts to re- 
turn a Guardian, although they have 
power to unseat a Guardian who has 
been returned. They cannot, therefore, 
hold a sworn investigation for the pur- 
pose of placing one of these candi- 
dates in the position of Guardian ; 
but if either of the candidates charges 
the Returning Officer with corrupt or 
improper action in the discharge of his 
duty at the election, and submits the 
grounds on which he makes the accusa- 
tion, the Local Government Board will 
be prepared to consider the propriety of 
instituting an inquiry with a view of 
determining whether he is a fit person 
to hold his office. 


Metropolitan 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE— THE 
ADMIRALTY, &c.—THE MALL. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY asked tho 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
carry out the proposed plan of the 
Spring Gardens site for the Admiralty 
and other public offices without giving 
to Parliament the opportunity of discuss- 
ing it; whether he is aware that there 
has long been entertained by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a pro- 
posal for continuing the Mall to Charing 
Cross, which would be rendered impos- 
sible by the Spring Gardens scheme ; 
and, if he would cause plans, showing 
the proposed scheme of the Office of 
Works and of the Architects’ Institute, 
to be printed and circulated for the use 
of Members ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, before 
erecting any buildings on the site pro- 
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poet for the public offices under the 
ill now before the House it will 
be necessary for the Government to 
ask this House for a Vote of money. 
This will afford my hon. Friend the 
opportunity of criticizing the plan of 
building when it is in a mature state. 
The Institute of Architects have recently 
submitted to me a very obvious plan for 
prolonging the Mall into Charing Cross 
by a street of the same width. It would 
involve the purchase of several houses 
fronting Charing Cross, which have been 
valued at about £150,000. There is 
nothing in the main features of the plan 
which I have proposed which is incon- 
sistent with this extension of the Mall if 
it should hereafter be thought desirable ; 
but I do not think that either the pre- 
sent Government or any future Govern- 
ment will entertain this large expen- 
ture. 


Improvements. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Srr HARRY VERNEY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have proposed a plan for the improve- 
ment of Hyde Park Corner, without re- 
moving the Wellington Arch, and whe- 
ther an opportunity will be given to the 
House to discuss it; and, if he would 
cause a plan showing the proposal of 
the Architects’ Institute to be printed 
and circulated for the use of Mem- 
bers? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I re- 
ceived a deputation a few days ago from 
the Institute of Architects, who recom- 
mended to me an alternative plan for 
dealing with the Hyde Park Corner 
difficulty. They told me that the plan 
was not approved by the Council of their 
Society as a whole. The plan itself 
was not in its main features a new one, 
and I had carefully considered others, 
presenting the same features, before 
submitting the scheme which is now 
before the House. I pointed out to the 
deputation the serious objections to their 
plan, and I believe I convinced the 
majority of them that it was not a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. They have since 
presented to me another plan; but this 
also is open to other and even more 
serious objections. As I cannot be re- 
sponsible for either of these plans, and 
as there is no prospect of their obtaining 
the necessary consents in other quarters, 
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I do not think it worth while to circu- 
late them among hon. Members. 


Army—Regiments 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS (IRELAND). 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table a list contain- 
ing the names of the gentlemen who 
have been appointed to act as indepen- 
dent inspectors of Prisons in Ireland, 
with the dates of their appointments ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the names 
of the gentlemen are Lord Monck, Dr. 
Lyons, M.P., the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin, and the right hon. Mr. Cogan, for 
the Dublin Convict Prison; Mr. W. R. 
Meade, J.P., Mr. N. D. Murphy, J.P., 
and Captain R. N. Penrose Fitzgerald, 
for Spike Island Convict Prison. The 
appointments were made for 12 months 
from the Ist October, 1881. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that any of the gentlemen he had named, 
with the exception of the hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin, had ever taken 
any interest in the management or dis- 
cipline of prisons ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


POST OFFICE—LICENCES TO TELE. 
PHONE COMPANIES. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will consider the 
expediency of granting licenses to more 
than one Telephone Company, in order 
that the public may benefit by competi- 
tion as well as by recent and future 
advances in science ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: AsT have already 
stated, Sir, the subject to which the hon. 
Member refers has been for some time 
under my consideration, and I can only 
repeat that there shall be no unne- 
cessary delay in arriving at a decision 
on it. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE OATH. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table, a copy of the oath 
sworn by Irish police recruits ; or if he 
will read the same to the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman my Predecessor read the 
Oath to the House in full on the 17th of 
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June, 1880. The hon. Member will find 
it in Hansard of that date. [3 Hansard, 
ecliii. 185. ] 


for Foreign Service. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — AP. 
POINTMENT OF CROWN PROSE- 
CUTOR FOR CORK. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether Mr. 
Moriarty has been appointed Crown 
Prosecutor at Cork; whether he is the 
same gentleman who has been standing 
counsel and adviser of the Land League; 
and, whether he will continue to com- 
bine this office with his new duties ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERATI, ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson): Yes, 
Sir; I have appointed Mr. Moriarty to 
the post in question. I am not aware, 
and have never heard, and express my 
own belief that it is not a fact, that he 
has been standing counsel and adviser 
to the Land League. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—CASES 
SETTLED BY AGREEMENT. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Why, in the Returns of the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Land Courts issued 
recently, the number of cases settled by 
agreement out of Court have not been 
stated as before ; and, what is the total 
number of cases settled out of Court up 
to the date of the latest Returns pre- 
sented to the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have pre- 
sented to-day a Return containing the 
latest information up to and including 
the 30th of June. It shows that the total 
number of agreements fixing fair rents 
was un to that date 9,369. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
intends to proceed further with the Edu- 
cational Endowments (Scotland) Bill this 
Session ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; if the 
opportunity is afforded me, I shall cer- 
tainly proceed with this measure this 
Session. 


ARMY—REGIMENTS FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 
GenEraL FEILDEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there is 
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any truth in astatement in the ‘‘Times” 
of the 4th inst. to the effect that there 
was reason to believe— 


“ That eight of the sixteen regiments first 
for foreign service contained from a fourth to a 
half of untrained recruits? ”’ 


Str ROBERT LOYD-LINDSAY said, 
he would suggest, with great respect, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
answer the Question. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am very much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for interposing on this Question. 
I doubt, Sir, whether it is for the good 
of the Public Service that Questions 
based on newspaper reports as to the 
composition of particular battalions 
should be asked in Parliament, and I am 
sure that such Questions can do no good 
at the present time. But on this ques- 
tion I have really nothing to add to the 
very full statement I made on the 13th 
of March, nearly four months ago. I 
then explained, without reserve—and 
what I said is fully reported in Hansard 
—how we had made up to their full 
strength the battalions in the First 
Army Corps at home and in the Medi- 
terranean, and they have been steadily 
hardening since that time, and the pro- 
portion of recruits diminishing. Of 
course, there has not yet been time for 
the arrangements adopted last year to 
become fully matured ; but the progress 
has been quite satisfactory and up to my 
expectations. Should any of the regi- 
ments be required for active service be- 
fore they are thoroughly hardened, all 
the necessary measures have been pre- 
pared to complete them with seasoned 
men. 

GenerAL FEILDEN said, that in 
consequence of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he begged to give No- 
tice that he would next week ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question which 
he felt it his duty both to the Army 
and to his constituents to ask. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to reply; but if it were not to 
the interest of the Public Service to do 
so, perhaps he would so inform him. 
It was—How many men there were in 
the First Army Corps under three years’ 
service, and how many had not com- 

leted their first annual course of mus- 
etry instruction ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, my duty is 
not to the constituents in Lancashire of 
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the hon. and gallant Gentleman, but to 
the country generally. I must distinctly 
say that I cannot, with due regard to 
the interest of the Public Service, give 
detailed information of this kind. In 
moving the Estimates I stated very 
plainly that what we were doing was 
strengthening the First Army Corps, 
and I do not conceive it my duty to 
make any further statement. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think it desirable to contradict the 
anonymous and serious statements that 
had been made on that question ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I shall certainly 
do no more than I have done. I have 
referred the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man and the House generally, in the 
most respectful manner, to the full 
statement I made, I believe, on the 12th 
March last. Having regard to the inte- 
rests of the Public Service, I do not 
think it desirable that I should give 
any more detailed information than I 
gave then. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 

Oartain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, Whether a 
departmental or other Committee has 
had under its consideration the effect 
which the opening of a tunnel between 
England and France might have on 
our mercantile marine, and sea-carrying 
trade; and, if so, whether he will pub- 
lish its report ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: So far as I 
am aware, Sir, no Departmental or 
other Committee has had under con- 
sideration the effect which the opening 
of a tunnel between England and France 
might have upon our mercantile marine 
and sea-carrying trade. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
COMMISSIONERS’ COURT—“ OWEN v. 
DAY.” 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether, 
having regard to the case of Owen v. 
Day, it is a fact that the tenant Day, 
after the fair rent was fixed, left the 
farm, owing three hundred pounds (more 
than two years’ rent), a portion of which 
ought to have been lodged in Court 
before the appeal was heard; whether 
he can state on what grounds the Chief 
Commissioners departed in this case from 
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the rule laid down by them (as stated in | 


eyidence given by Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on the working of the Land 
Act) of requiring a portion of the rent 
due to be lodged in Court before the 
appeal was heard; and, whether, in con- 
sequence of this usual rule being de- 
parted from in this case, he is prepared 
to advise that compensation should be 
granted to Mrs. Owen for the loss she 
has now sustained ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, the Question of the hon. 
Member was a repetition of one asked 
the other day by him. The present 
Question, however, proceeded further 
than the last one on the same subject. 
As regarded the first part, he had no 
information other than that which ap- 
peared in the Question, and he assumed 
that the statement therein appearing 
was correct. As regarded the second 
part, he had already stated what oc- 
curred. There had been no violation of 
the usual rule. The tenant was evicted 
for non-payment of rent, and during 
the period for redemption he applied 
to the Commission to have the rent 
fixed. It was fixed at £80, and the 
landlady, as she was perfectly entitled 
to do, being dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion, appealed. Before the appeal could 
have been heard, the tenant would have 
been excluded from his equity of redemp- 
tion by the expiration of the six months. 
Accordingly, in common justice, the Land 
Commission extended the time to cover 
the appeal. The appeal was then heard, 
and the rent raised to £100. The 
tenant appeared, from the information 
which the hon. Gentleman had furnished, 
not to have thought it worth while to 
redeem. Under these circumstances, he 
saw no reason for altering his opinion or 
for advising any revision of the decision. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not answered the second portion of the 
Question. The tenant had gone off 
leaving £300 rent and costs unpaid. If 
the rule that a portion of rent should 
be deposited in Court had been adhered 
to, that would not have occurred. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was not the fact that the rent 
of this farm was formerly £46, and that 
it was raised to £88 under threat of 
eviction ? 


Mr. Fits-Pairick 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jownson): As 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), 
I do not know, because my knowledge 
of the facts have been derived from 
what the hon. Member for Portarlington 
(Mr. Fitz-Patrick) furnished to me. 
With reference to the other Question, I 
thought I had already answered it fully. 
There is no such rule, as I am informed, 
in operation by the Land Commission, 
It would, I think, be a very unjust rule 
in a case of this kind to require the 
tenant to lodge a rent which the land- 
lady refused to take. If there was an 
arrear of rent due on the farm, I fancy 
it must have been the fault of the land- 
lady. I have informed the House, as 
plainly asI could, that the only reason why 
the term was extended in this case was 
owing to the act of the landlady, who 
would have excluded the tenant from the 
right of redeeming unless the Land 
Commissioners extended the time. 

Mr. TUTTENHAM said, if there was 
no such rule as that referred to by his 
hon. Friend, Mr. Justice O’Hagan had 
stated in evidence that which was not 
the fact. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): I 
do not know that anything I have said 
justifies an imputation of that kind, or 
that any such inference can be drawn 
from the language I have used. I have 
stated that there was no such rule ap- 
plicable to this case; and if the hon. 
Member will readMr. Justice O’ Hagan’s 
evidence he will find that there is no 
such rule. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK said, in conse- 
quence of the very unsatisfactory an- 
swer of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he should call attention to 
this matter on going into Committee of 


Supply. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. THOMAS 
MEEK. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If the person named Thomas 
Meek, recently appointed a Sub-Com- 
missioner under the Land Act, was em- 
ployed to value farms for tenants in the 
county of Tyrone, previous tohis appoint- 
ment, and if it is the fact that he is now 
sitting in the adjoining county as a 

















colleague of one of the same Sub-Com- 
missioners before whom he gave evi- 
dence in February, March, and April of 
this year; whether, on one of these 
oceasions, in the case of T. R. Bell, 
landlord, Rogers, Young, Murray, 
M‘Grory, Brady, and Corr, tenants, he 
valued these six farms at £30 19s. 3d., 
but the Sub-Commissioners disregarded 
his valuation, and fixed the judicial rents 
at £42 Os. Od.; whether he is a small 
tenant farmer, holding a farm of twenty- 
four Irish acres, under the Salters’ 
Company, at a rent of £24; and, 
whether he has any special qualification 
as an impartial and competent valuer of 
land? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Thomas 
Meek did give evidence as a valuer on 
behalf of tenants in the County Tyrone ; 
but it is not the case that he is sitting 
as a colleague with any Assistant-Com- 
missioner before whom he gave evidence. 
In the cases of the six tenants men- 


tioned, his valuation of the six farms | 


collectively amounted to £30 lls. 8d. 
The judicial rent fixed by the Sub- 
Commission amounts to £41 15s. The 
former rent was £6217s. 7d. Mr. Meek 
informs me that he cultivates 75 acres of 
land, and that previous to his appoint- 
ment, he was engaged in stock-farming 
on other lands. He has been four 25 
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years a practical farmer, and was ac- | 


customed to act on arbitrations connected ; : ayy : 
‘hon. Member will use his influence with 


with land. Sir William Conyngham, 


who, on account both of his county | 


position and his political opinion, the 


hon. Member would, I think, regard as 
an authority, gave him the following | 


testimonial in purport of his candida- 
ture for the post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner :— 


“Having known you for a considerable time 
and had frequent opportunities of observing 
your management of land, I know you to be a 
thoroughly practical farmer, a good judge of 
land and of its management. Though we differ 
considerably in our political opinions, there, I 
believe, our differences end, and I have every 
reason to say that I consider you an honest, 
upright man, and ono who, if appointed to the 
position you now seek, would act fairly and in a 
proper judicial spirit.” 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland what connection Sir 
William Conyngham had with the 
matter ? 


Mr. HEALY asked whether it would 


not be desirable that the Return of the 
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French Consuls General. 


judicial rent to be laid before Parlia- 
ment should contain the list of appeals 
against the decisions of the Sub-Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked if Mr. 
Davidson was not a member of the Sub- 
Commission before which Mr. Meek 
gave evidence? 


[No answers were given to these 
Questions. ] 


THE REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE 
(MIDDLESEX)—RETURN OF FEES 
AND EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table a Return showing, for each of the 
last five years, the gross amount of fees 
received in the office of the Registry of 
Deeds (Middlesex) ; the amount of office 
expenses; the net amount of fees; the 
sum accounted for to the Exchequer, as 
representing the share of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer ; and the names of the 
recipients of the remainder, with the 
amount issued to each, and the authority 
under which the distribution was made ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, I willinquire 
how far this information can be given, 
and will take steps for procuring it, as 
I think its publication might be useful 
in reference to the Bill dealing with the 
office. In the meanwhile, perhaps the 


the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
to remove the block which he has placed 
upon this Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would use his influence for that purpose 
as soon as he received the information 


which he had asked for. 


‘EGYPT—THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CONSULS GENERAL. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL. asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If, in making the communica- 
tion to the President of the Egyptian 
Council, reported in Despatch 76, of 
Egypt No. 8, the English and French 
Consuls Generals had no other autho- 
rity from their respective Governments 
than that conveyed in Nos. 62 and 68, 
and if they took on themselves to say 
that their Governments would, if neces- 
sary, insist on the fulfilment of the 
conditions stated, without any express 
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authority for that threat, but only in 
pursuance of the general instructions to 
obtain, ‘‘if circumstances still admit the 
possibility,” the departure of Arabie 
Pasha and the other persons named, and 
the nomination of Cherif Pasha as Pre- 
sident of the Council ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
answer to the Question is in the affirma- 
tive, but the responsibility of the Agents 
is covered by the approval of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government after consideration 
of all the circumstances. 


MEXICO—THE CUSTOMS DUTIES— 
ENGLISH HOLDERS OF BONDS. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any information to 
the effect (as stated in the Daily Papers) 
that the Mexican Government has lately 
given to a Company, called ‘‘ The Mexi- 
can National Railway,’’ a charge on the 
Customs Duties of Mexico, part of which 
duties being already assigned and pledged 
to the English holders of the ‘‘ Consoli- 
dated Debt of Mexico,” whilst the whole 
of such revenues became chargeable (by 


the terms of the bond) when default | 


was made in payment of interest ; whe- 
ther the arrears now due to the English 
bondholders amount to four millions 
sterling; and, whether, if such state- 
ment is correct, any steps can be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government to protect 
the English bondholders against the re- 
pledging in England by Foreign States, 
or their agents, of this already hypothe- 
cated and dishonoured security ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
with regard to the first portion of this 
Question, no such information has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government ex- 
cept that received this day from the hon. 
Member himself. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not aware of the exact 
sum of the arrears, but have no reason 
to suppose the hon. Member is misin- 
formed. The hon. Member is aware 
that diplomatic relations between this 
country and Mexico are still suspended. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
COMMISSLONERS—CONSTITUTION OF 
THE APPEAL COURT. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 


Sir George Campbell 
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ment, during the passing of the Irish 
Land Bill this Parliament, gave strong 
and clear assurances that appeals would 
be heard before the three Land Commis- 
sioners ; whether, when a difference of 
opinion takes place between two Com- 
missioners sitting to hear appeals, the 
whole appeal does not become practically 
abortive ; and, whether the Government 
will represent to the Land Commission, 
that in obedience to the clear require- 
ments of the Land Act the three Com- 
missioners should, as a rule, sit to hear 
appeals, and that it is only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances that they are 
justified in hearing appeals in the ab- 
sence of any of their members, and par- 
ticularly in the absence of the member 
who is personally acquainted with the 
value and management of land ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is quite 
rightly informed with respect to the ar- 
rangements made as to the hearing of 
appeals. The latest Return supplied by 
the two Commissions at the time when 
I formerly answered the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, I believe, per- 
fectly accurate in terms. But a great 
change has taken place in the balance 
since the period of the Ist of May to 
the Ist of July ; 333 appeals have been 
heard by two Commissioners, and only 
104 by three Commissioners. It is need- 
less for me to answer the question whe- 
ther when a difference exists the whole 
appeal becomes practically abortive. I 
am quite ready at once to state that I 
agree with what appears to be the opi- 
nion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that although the hearing by 
two Commissioners is perfectly legal 
when the third Commissioner is detained 
upon special business, yet undoubtedly 
it was the intention of the Act and the 
expectation of Parliament that the rule 
would be that appeals should be heard 
by three Commissioners. For the pre- 
sent I can only say that, this state of 
facts having been brought to our notice, 
communications are proceeding on the 
subject. 

Mr. GIBSON: I think, Sir, it would 
be reasonable to indicate that, inasmuch 
as the office work of the Commissioners 
involves the consideration of legal and 
technical details, it would be far more 
suitable thatthe legal Commission should 
remain in Dublin, and that arrange- 


Land Con:mission. 
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ments for the hearing of appeals should | 
not involve the absence of the only Com- | 
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assigned to M. de Lesseps. I am aware 
of the general opinion of M. de Lesseps, 


Suez Canal. 


missioner who has the slightest know- | as I have had the honour of seeing him. 


ledge of the management and value of 


land. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked whether 
the Government contemplated, at the 
time they appointed the Commissioners, 
that the two legal Commissioners should 
go to the country to hear questions of 
fact, and the lay Commissioner should 
remain in Dublin to hear questions of 


law? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not admit, 
Sir, that there are two legal Commis- 
sioners. There is one legal and judicial 
Commissioner, and one lay Commis- 
sioner, who is a gentleman of legal educa- 
tion, but not a legal Commissioner in 
the sense that Mr. Justice O’ Hagan is ; 
nor did Parliament, when it assigned 
special duties to the legal Commissioner, 
include Mr. Litton in that designation. 
But there is no such arrangement as 
the hon. Gentleman indicates. The whole 
of the appeals heard by two Commiss 
sioners are committed to Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan and Mr. Litton, and, as I am 
informed, the arrangement has been 
that the duty has been alternative be- 
tween Mr. Litton and Mr. Vernon, but 
requiring Mr. Justice O’ Hagan to sit in 
all cases. It is only just to the Com- 
mission that I should state, without in 
the least qualifying what I have said, 
that the arrangement I have mentioned 
has been adopted by the Commissioners 
in no way for their own convenience, but 
with a view to the advantage of the par- 
ties coming before them. It would be 
much more convenient to the Commis- 
sicners personally that they should sit 
together to hear the appeals, and that 
they should be heard in Dublin. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
statement of M. de Lesseps, that ‘‘ any 
attack on Egypt by England or any other 
Power would be the destruction of the 
Canal;”’ and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will carefully inquire into 
the correctness of the view taken by so 
eminent an authority before sanctioning 
any military expedition to Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
aware from what source my hon. Friend 
quotes the exact words which he has 





But I am not aware of the exact form 
of expression which M. de Lesseps has 
used in giving his opinion on this sub- 
ject. But as I understood him, his ex- 
pression was that, in the event of an 
attack upon Egypt, we might expect the 
Canal to be closed, or that something 
would be done to close the Canal. I can 
never mention M. de Lesseps in this 
House without a mark of respect, and 
without remembering that he has been 
the spirited, indefatigable constructor 
of one of the greatest works which 
have ever been constructed for the be- 
nefit of mankind. The whole world is 
aware, as I am, of the authority due to 
M. de Lesseps; but I am bound to say 
that it is not possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to be guided in matters of 
this kind exclusively by his judgment. 
The character and position of M. de 
Lesseps must be judged as a whole, 
and his opinion on the subject involves 
many considerations which might not, 
perhaps, appear on the face of his 
evidence. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose a Vote of Credit with respect to 
warlike operationsin relation to Egyptian 
affairs? Perhaps, also, the right hon. 
Gentleman would state at the same time 
what was the condition of affairs at Alex- 
andria at the present moment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have not any intention of 
proposing a Vote of Credit to the House 
with respect to warlike operations in 
Egypt, because there is no state of facts 
which calls, in their judgment, for such 
a measure; but, of course, if such a state 
of facts should arise, it would be their 
duty to give the earliest information to 
the House, and undoubtedly we should 
not wait to have any Question addressed 
tous upon the subject. With regard to 
the closing part of the Question, I pre- 
sume it refers not to a general descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs, but only to 
the most recent intelligence, and I have 
to say we have no information at all of 
any change in the state of affairs to- 
day. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Is it in con- 
templation to ask a Vote of Credit for 
the Navy ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I should have 
thought it would have been inferred, 
from what I said, that the Government 
are of opinion that no Vote of Credit is 
called for at the present time. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—THE NEW RULES. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
has observed that the Rule against Ob- 
struction is composed in the singular 
number and in the present tense; and, 
whether he will, in the New Rules, or 
otherwise, provide that this Rule shall 
operate individually, and in no case 
against Members when they are notin 
this House, and when they have received 
no warning from the Chair? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I would observe that 
these are inquiries relating to the fram- 
ing and interpretation of the Procedure 
Rules, or to the amendment of the 
Standing Order commonly known by the 
name of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). Of course, I have no right 
to construe the Rule in any manner, nor 
is this the time for discussing the prin- 
ciple of that Rule. I am bound, how- 
ever, to say Iam not able to accept, as 
at present advised, the statement of my 
hon. Friend in the breadth in which it 
stands, because I cannot believe there is 
any doubt thatin certain cases—to quote 
the one particular case that happened 
last year, when the same identical act 
was done at the same time by a number 
of hon. Gentlemen—that the mere use 
of the singular number would exclude 
these Gentlemen from the operation of 
the Rule. Nor do I attempt to lay 
down any exact interpretation with re- 
gard to the recent construction of the 
Rule. These are important matters, 
which will come under the consideration 
of the House when we come to deal 
with the question of Procedure, and 
my hon. Friend will then have the 
opportunity of assisting us with his 
views. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR asked the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) whe- 
ther it had not been explained that the 
Standing Order introduced by him should 
only take effect when the Gentleman 
about to be Named was present? 


{COMMONS} 





respectfully decline to answer him. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to point 
out that the hon. Member is asking a 
Question not upon any Bill or Motion 
before the House, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman has charge, and the 
Question, therefore, is not regular. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: There is a 
Motion, Sir. 


PARLIAMENT — THE CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
Notice of Motion impugning the conduct 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
and disputing the correctness of his in- 
terpretation of a Standing Order of this 
House; and, whether, considering the 
necessity that the decisions of the Chair- 
man should possess the full confidence 
of the House, it is his intention to give 
facilities for the early disposal of such 
Motion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am cog- 
nizant of the fact that there is a Notice 
of a Motion of this kind—indeed, more 
than one Notice of Motion—upon the 
Books of the House, and I admit, as a 
general proposition, it is not desirable 
that Notices of this kind should remain 
upon the Books of the House without 
being disposed of some way or other; 
but, at the same time, it would be an 
entirely different and a very novel pro- 
position to admit—which I do not admit 
—that when a Motion of this kind is 
given Notice of by a private Member of 
the House, and expressing his own views, 
or possibly only the views of his imme- 
diate Friends, this constitutes a call upon 
the Government to interrupt the con- 
sideration of Business of vital conse- 
quence to peace and order in the 
country. I am not in a position to give 
any promise on the subject. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON wished 
to ask Mr. Speaker a Question arising 
out of the answer he had just received. 
Was there any precedent for a Chair- 
man continuing to preside over a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House while a 
number of Motions calling in question 
his conduct in the Chair were printed 
daily in the Orders of the House, under 
the sanction of the Speaker ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has put a Question to me upon a point 
of Order not now arising, and I must 
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BANKRUPTCY—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the facts that there is 
now no prospect of a Bankruptcy Bill 
being introduced by the Government 
during the present Session, and that a 
Bill brought in at the instance of the 
Associated Chambers ofCommerce, which 
has been read a second time has been 
blocked by the President of the Board 
of Trade, he will use his influence with 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
induce him to remove the block and to 
permit the Bill to be considered in Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member was read the second 
time late at night in a thin House, and 
after a proposal to adjourn the debate 
had been lost by a small majority. The 
proposals of the Bill, in my opinion, 
offer no foundation for a satisfactory 
amendment of the law; and as the sub- 
ject is of great importance, I cannot 
consent to the debate being taken at an 
hour when there is no time for adequate 
discussion. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked whe- 
ther the Government were prepared to 
give facilities for the discussion of the 
Bill at a time when it could be reason- 
ably considered ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not think it would be possible to give 
any such assurance in the present state 
of Public Business. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS. — 
GRAND COMMITTEES ON SCOTCH 
BILLS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
follow out the suggestion which fell from 
him, that Scotch Bills might be referred 
to a large Select Committee on which 
Scotland shall be largely represented ; 
and, whether, in that view, he will sup- 
port all or any of the Motions on the 
Paper to refer each of several Scotch 
Bills to a Select Committee of 61 Mem- 
bers, or any Motion of a like charac- 
ter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have con- 
sidered this question, in concert with 
my hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
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Advocate, and what I have to say is 
this. It appears to me that nothing 
could be satisfactorily done in this matter 
under the compulsion of the Government 
—first, because we have no time to pro- 
pose it to the House; and, second, be- 
cause if we were to undertake the 
management of it, I think it would run 
the risk of being inconveniently mixed 
up with the general proposals on Proce- 
dure. It must depend upon the spon- 
taneous action of the Scottish Members. 
If by that spontaneous action among 
Scottish Members—and they are well 
known from old traditions to be well 
capable of combining their minds and 
their intentions by unofficial and in- 
formal communication — it would ap- 
pear that anything could be done in 
this direction, we shall view it with 
favour. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL gave No- 
tice that to-morrow he would ask whe- 
ther the Prime Minister proposed to call 
the Scotch Members together for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views on 
the question ? 


Chairman of Committees. 





PARLIAMENT — THE CHAIRMAN OF 


COMMITTEES, 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 


wish, Sir, to ask you a Question, the 
terms of which I have not placed upon 
the Paper. It is, Whether, when the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, acting as Chairman of Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on a Public 
Bill, is unavoidably absent during a 
whole sitting of such Committee, the 
Member taking his place should not be 
elected by the vote of the House; whe- 
ther the rule laid down in Sir Erskine 
May’s work, that— 

“During prolonged sittings the Chairman 
sometimes withdraws and is replaced by another 
Member without any question,’ 
applies to a sitting during the whole of 
which the Chairman is absent, and, if 
so, for how many sittings such non- 
elected Member can keep the Chair; 
and, whether such non-elected Chair- 
man, being generally a Member of the 
Government, can exercise the same dis- 
ciplinary powers over Members of the 
House as the Chairman duly invested, 
by election of the House, with the full 
authority of the Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that until 
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comparatively recent times the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means did not usually take the Chair in 
other Committees, but any other Mem- 
ber could act as Chairman. But, when 
the sittings of Committees upon Bills 
became more protracted, it was arranged 
that the Chairman of Ways and Means 
should ordinarily take the Chair in Com- 
mittees on Government Bills, and some- 
times on other Bills. But at no time 
was the attendance of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means necessary for the due 
constitution of Committees. In his ab- 
sence it has been customary for another 
Member to take the Chair, and this con- 
venient practice has not hitherto been 
called in question or objected to. The 
Chairman for the time being exercises 
all the authority of the Chair. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to give Notice that on Tuesday next 
I will ask you, Sir, Whether, when the 
House has to enter into Committee on a 
Bill gravely affecting the liberties of the 
people or the disposal of public funds, 
it is competent, in the absence of the 
Chairman of Committee of Ways and 
Means—either when you are in the Chair 
or when the House is in Committee—for 
a Member to propose that the Chair 
should be taken by a Member other than 
an officer of the Government interested 
in the progress of such Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know that 
I have anything to add to what I have 
already said. The hon. Member has 
given Notice of a Question for Tuesday 
next. I am bound to observe that it is 
not usual for hon. Members of this 
House to give Notice publicly of Ques- 
tions to the Chair, or to put those Ques- 
tions on the Paper. If I understand the 
hon. Member correctly, his Question is 
whether it is competent to question the 
nomination of the Chairman who for the 
time being is presiding over a Commit- 
tee. I have to say that it has been the 
invariable custom of this House for 
many years to allow any Member of the 
House to take the Chair in Committee 
on a Bill. If the House desires any 
alteration in that Rule, some instruction 
should be given for that purpose. I 
consider that the invariable practice 
having been to allow that custom as 

romoting the convenience of the House, 
it should not be departed from without 
instructions from the House to that 


effect. 
Mr. Speaker 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gavo 
Notice that he would on an early day 
move for an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House as to the manner 
in which Chairmen of Committees were 
i so as to obviate the difficulty 
of Members of the Government being 
appointed by the Government in a Com- 
mittee involving the fate of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GORST said, he desired to know 
who it was that had the right to select 
the Member who was to take the Chair 
in the absence of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means; whether the Speaker indi- 
cated the Member, or whether it was the 
Leader of the House for the time being 
who did so, or whether any Member 
who liked might rush into the Chair? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Prime Minister, whether he gave any 
directions on Saturday as to who should 
take the place of Dr. Playfair in the 
Chair on the Prevention of Crime Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; the 
fact is that the arrangements of the 
House, more or less formal, have de- 
pended, to some extent, on the good 
sense of the House, without raising any 
difficulty whatever; and among them 
has been this matter in regard to the 
taking of the Chair by Chairmen. For 
10 years, I think, after I entered the 
House the arrangements for taking the 
Chair by some Member of the House 
were invariably made by the promoters 
of the Bill, in concert with Gentlemen 
present in the House, as might be con- 
venient. I think it was Sir Robert Peel 
who first of all induced Mr. Green to 
take the Chair on certain Committees, if 
not on all. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could state with what Members of the 
House the Government, as promoters of 
the Bill, took concert when Mr. Courtney 
took the Chair at the beginning of the 
Sitting on Saturday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was indicated 
to me that my hon. Friend was to take 
the Chair, and I must confess I was 
perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that on the 
next occasion when the Chairman of 
Ways and Means was absent from the 
Committee, he would move that the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) should 


take the Chair. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—AR- 
RESTS AT LOUGHREA. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with reference to reported wholesale 
arrests at Loughrea, whether it was 
true that 23 persons had been arrested 
by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and that these 
included a town councillor and a suspect 
who had only been released from prison 
a week ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think, Sir, in 
these critical matters I had rather an- 
swer on Notice. On the main Question, 
as to whether it is the case that 23 per- 
sons have been arrested at Loughrea on 
a suspicion of being accessory to murder, 
Iam bound to say, after spending the 
best part of the day in reading the 
instruments and documents relating to 
the arrests, that I think the Government 
had no choice in the matter. 

Mr. DILLON gave Notice that he 
would repeat the Question to-morrow, 
and that he would also ask how long 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been in Loughrea 
before he decided on making these 
arrests ? 


EGYPT—THE ARMAMENTS AT' 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, declined yesterday to give 
any information as to what is going on 
at Alexandria, and I am not going to 
ask him a Question about that now. 
But I wish to ask a Question concerning 
a report which has appeared in an in- 
fluential quarter, and to know whether 
there is any ground for the report pub- 
lished in Zhe Times this morning, which 
states that— 

‘Tf Arabi Pasha does not cease the construc- 
tion of works and mounting of guns, Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour will at once proceed 
to fire on the works, and bombard the defences 
of Alexandria.” 

I merely wish to ask whether The Times 
newspaper has any authority from the 
Foreign Office to make that statement ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Foreign Office never gives authority to 
any journal. I cannot give my hon. 
Friend any information as to the nature 
of the instructions of Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, because those instructions are 
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Admiralty instructions ; and a few days 
ago my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty declined, in answer to a 
Question, to state what they are. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON : I did not 
ask for that, but whether Zhe Times had 
authority to make the statement ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: [shall not ask 
any Question with regard to the Fleet ; 
but I trust that Admiral Seymour has 
full authority to take any step he may 
deem necessary for the protection of Bri- 
tish lives and property. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I beg to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is justified in getting up and expressing 
his opinion in favour of war being made 
on-Egypt ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


EGYPT—THE RIOTS IN ALEXANDRIA, 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government had 
received any information concerning the 
inquiry into the loss of life and property 
at Alexandria ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; I believe that the Commission has 
never reported even to the Egyptian 
Government. We withdrew our Dele- 
gate fromit, and all the European Powers 
have also withdrawn their Representa- 
tives. There is no European Delegate 
on the Commission, and the Government 
heard informally that the Commission 
was broken up; but I do not know whe- 
ther that is so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Bu 213.) 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th July], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair” (for Commit- 
tee on the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
(re-committed) Bill). 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, while willing, in case of emer- 
gency, to grant money from public funds for 
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purposes which it believes are for the best in- 
terests of Ireland, declines to proceed with a 
measure which imposes taxation for objects 
which, in its opinion, must tend to demoralize 
the people of that Country,”—(Mr. Chaplin, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. TREVEYLAN: Sir, I will not 
detain the House by any prolonged re- 
marks. Indeed, I only desire to make 
a single observation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), in his 
speech yesterday, stated that there were 
many cases in which tenants had signed 
leases which had not been broken by the 
Land Court, and he expressed his appre- 
hension that the benefit of the Bill would 
be denied to tenants who are so situated. 
Now, I wish it to be widely known in 
Ireland that, by the 3rd clause, the 
benefit of the Bill is distinctly extended 
to tenants holding under such leases as 
are described by the hon. Member. If 
the lease was made anterior to the Act 
of 1881 the leaseholder would be within 
the scope of this Bill. Ifit was made 
subsequent to 1881 no arrears could be 


accumulated of the nature of those with 


which this Bill proposes to deal. I am 
anxious that this should be known, be- 
cause the Government have laboured to 
make this Bill as final and as compre- 
hensive as possible, and it could not be 
comprehensive and final unless lease- 
holders were included along with the 
other tenants. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, the section of the Land Act of 1881 
which dealt with the payment of arrears 
provided that, at the option of the parties 
concerned, the State should interfere and 
should make grants out of public funds 
for the settlement of private debts be- 
tween debtor and creditor. That has 
always appeared to me to be a grave and 
questionable proposal ; but I do not want 
to discuss it now, because Parliament 
has already sanctioned it. What we 
have to consider now is the position in 
which we are placed by the proposal of 
the Government to extend that princi- 
ple. There is no question that the sec- 
tion of the Land Act relating to arrears 
has failed as completely as other provi- 
sions of that Statute which were of equal 
importance and of greater permanent 
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interest. Ido not say it would be proper 
to allow this Session to expire without 
an attempt being made to pass some 
measure which will carry out that which 
that section of the Land Act was intended 
to perform. Nor will I enter now upon 
the reasons for the failure of that section. 
Many reasons have been assigned, the 
principal one, which I believe was well- 
founded, being that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were on this and other subjects 
of a squeezeable nature, and that if, by 
some little delay, and possibly by wink- 
ing or conniving at the perpetration of 
further outrages, the consciences of Her 
Majesty’s Government might be reached, 
they might give more favourable terms 
than Parliamenthad already accorded. At 
all events, it seems to me to be a serious 
matter that this measure should have 
originated, not with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but with hon. Members below 
the Gangway. The people of Ireland 
will place to the credit of the Members I 
referred to, and not to the credit of the 
Government or goodwill of Parliament, 
any benefit which they may obtain under 
this Bill, and they will believe it has 
been forced on the Government by those 
who at the very time they dictated these 
proposals were detained in prison upon 
suspicion of treason and crime. The in- 
tention of the Government I take to be 
something of this nature—they desire 
that the tenants in Ireland, under £30 
valuation, who are unable from poverty 
caused by past bad seasons to meet the 
arrears which accrued during those sea- 
sons shall be relieved by the settlement 
of their arrears, in order to save them 
from eviction and to secure to them the 
benefits of the Land Act. Looking to 
the fact that the section of the Act of 
1881 is already law, that proposal seems 
to me to be one of a reasonable character. 
There are these differences between the 
Bill and the Act of 1881:—The inter- 
ference of the State, which under the Act 
of 1881 is optional with landlord or 
tenant, is by the Bill to be made com- 
pulsory. The money to be provided is 
to be a gift instead of a being loan, and a 
part of it—and I suspect it will prove to 
be a very large part of it—is to be pro- 
vided from the taxation of the people. I 
do not think anyone could have paid 
attention to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland), 
delivered yesterday, without feeling that 
the last statement I have made—namely, 
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that a very large portion of the money 
required for the purposes of the Bill will 
have to be provided by the taxpayers— 
is a statement only too likely to be too 
well-founded. My hon. Friend proved 
with complete clearness the questionable 
nature of the Church Surplus on which 
the Prime Minister relies. I am not 
about to touch on the question whether 
his estimate of the arrears which had to 
be provided for is too sanguine. He 
has given us a vague and shadowy esti- 
mate that they will amount to £2,000,000; 
and if he is unable to give anything more 
definite on this point than the statement 
which he has made, I am utterly incom- 
petent to form any estimate whatever ; 
but, supposing the expenditure may 
amount to £2,000,000, is it likely that the 
Church Surplus will amount to that sum? 
TheChurch Surplusdependsupona factor, 
which as it seems to me has not not been 
thoroughly, if at all, considered by the 
Government. As was pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick, the 
Church Surplus, if it accrues at all, will 
accrue in this manner:—The Church 
Temporalities Commission can borrow 
money at 34 per cent and invest it to re- 
turn 4} per cent, and if that process is 
continued long enough there must be a 
considerable progress; but it is a ques- 
tion whether the 4} per cent is likely to 
be received for any length of time. What 
kind of security have we as to the perma- 
nence of the income which the Church 
Temporalities Commission now derive 
from property in Ireland? I fear that the 
permanence and security of any income 
arising from landed property in Ireland, 
excepting that which accrues to the cul- 
tivator, is of a doubtful, I will not say 
of a vanishing character. It seems to 
me but too probable, looking to the 
legislation which Parliament has already 
sanctioned, to the agitation that is being 
continued, to the legislative proposals 
now before us, and to the possibility of 
further advances in the same direction, 
that even the head rents and the quit 
rents due from landlords to the Church 
Commissioners are by no means so secure 
as they have hitherto been estimated to 
be. When we come to the considera- 
tion of other rents more of a rack rent 
character, or to the repayment of the 
instalments which are due from those 
small proprietors who have purchased 
property from the Church Commission- 
ers, I fear that their income is likely 
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enough to be considerably reduced in- 
deed. If that be so, what is likely to 
become of the surplus on which the 
right hon. Gentleman has so confidently 
calculated? I fear that a larger sum 
than £500,000, and possibly a large 
portion of the total expenditure under 
this Bill, will fall upon the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom. I trust that this 
matter will be thoroughly sifted by the 
House. I am quite certain the country 
will properly require from us some 
greater security and knowledge than it 
possesses on this subject, if this measure 
is to be sanctioned, or if our proceed- 
ings are to meet with approval. I do 
not say that if I thought the proposals 
contained the elements of a permanent 
settlement of the Land Question, or were 
not likely to inflict on Ireland far greater 
evils than even those that would be suf- 
fered by the poor tenants evicted if this 
Bill did not become law—I do not say 
that for such a purpose as this I would 
not be prepared for one to impose a very 
considerable burden on the taxpayers. 
Hardly any sum could be too much if, 
by the payment of it, we could restore 
peace and contentment to Ireland. But 
I feel, in the first place, that there is 
nothing whatever that is permanent in 
the proposals of the Bill, that they are a 
temporary sop to tide over a temporary 
difficulty, and that the difficulty to be 
temporarily met by these proposals will 
be certain to recur before long. You 
may wisely draw large sums from public 
sources for anything like the promotion 
of emigration, where the size of the 
occupations is too small to enable ten- 
ants to live, or for converting tenants 
into freeholders, where that can be done 
with safety and probable success; but 
it seems to me that by this proposal to 
devote this large sum merely to the 
settlement of a temporary difficulty you 
are sowing the seeds of similar diffi- 
culty in the future. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland defended this as an ex- 
ceptional Bill to meet absolutely excep- 
tional circumstances. I deny that we 
are dealing with absolutely exceptional 
cireumstances. He compared the condi- 
tion of Ireland in 1879 and 180 with 
its condition in the famine year of 1847. 
Well, there was a great distress in 1879 
and 1880, but it is ridiculous to com- 
pare it with the famine of 1847; there 
was in the two years very great distress 
in limited portions of Ireland, but there 
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was nothing approaching to the distress 
in the famine year ; there was nothing 
more than, I fear, under our present 
Trish land system, may be but too sure 
to recur with bad seasons in Ireland, or 
with want of employment on this side of 
the Irish Channel. If that be so, what 
becomes of the argument of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), 
who is almost the only independent 
Member who has spoken in favour of 
this Bill? He said that in order to 
justify the proposed assistance it was 
necessary to establish that the case was 
unique, and that it could not recur. 
Why, it is absolutely certain to recur. 
He suggested that small occupiers would 
be likely to sell their tenant-right and 
to emigrate. There is nothing less 
likely to enter into their minds. They 
are practically, by their own desire, tied 
to their small occupations, and not only 
by their own desire, but also by the re- 
commendation of those in whom, in 
political matters, they place absolute 
confidence—namely, the Irish Members 
below the Gangway. I fear that the 
idea under which the hon. Member for 
Salford gave his support to this Bill is 
entirely unfounded; and if we spend 
£2,000,000 or £2,500,000 in the manner 
proposed, we shall simply be wasting 
money which might be much better em- 
ployed—we shall be worse than wasting 
it, for the manner in which the money 
is to be spent—namely, by way of gift, 
instead of by way of loan—seems to me 
to be fraught with great evils. I am 
very sorry that on this point the Go- 
vernment have not been able to adopt 
what is really the opinion of the ma- 
jority of Irish Members, and what is 
recommended by both the hon. Mem- 
bers for the County of Cork. There is no 
one whose opinion is entitled to greater 
weight than the senior Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw), and his 
view would also be supported by other 
Members from Ireland in this part of 
the House. It is very well to say that, 
after all, there is no difference between 
a gift and a loan at a low rate of inte- 
rest. There is a most material differ- 
ence between them, because a loan, even 
at the low rate of 1 per cent per annum, 
would act as a kind of safeguard against 
fraudulent applicants. It would be felt 
to be a just arrangement by all, and 
especially by those honest and law- 


abiding tenants in Ireland, who would | 
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seo, even if so low a rate of interest as 
1 per cent were asked, that those who 
were not honest and not law-abidin 

were not placed ina better position than 
themselves, and that the aid given by 
the Government would cost those per- 
sons something, as any aid should cost 
them, if itis to be safeguarded at all. 
Now, I confess in this matter I am dis. 
posed to think much more of the number 
of Irish tenants who, having under 
every difficulty and discouragement paid 
their just debts, now see themselves put 
aside by the provisions of the Bill; and 
I do not believe that any very large 
number of persons ought to be benefited 
by such a measure as this. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant alluded yesterday 
to the large increase of late in the num- 
ber of evictions; but we have no infor- 
mation as yet as to the number of cases 
which are fit subjects for relief under 
this Bill, and until we have that infor- 
mation, and until we know that those 
who are to be relieved are unable to pay, 
I trust this measure will not pass into 
law. The Government surely will not 
say that the provisions of this measure 
ought to be extended beyond that class, 
and, if so, how can the condition of be- 
ing able to pay be ascertained? But 
what have the Government done? They 
have proposed to intrust the decision of 
this most difficult and important matter 
—a matter where there will be every 
possible attempt at fraud—to a Court 
utterly overburdened with work for the 
next 15 months, and that at a time when 
they are pressing upon the House the 
necessity of the prompt action of those 
Courts. How can that difficulty be 
remedied by the insertion in the Bill of 
provisions as to the employment of fit 
persons? The Land Court and the 
County Courts must decide the cases 
which require decision, and, though they 
may have reports placed before them by 
those who are to be employed for that 
purpose, they have no time whatever to 
consider such reports; and, therefore, 
we are reduced to this—that the decision 
of cases arising under this Bill must 
practically be left to the persons to be 
nominated by the Land Commission with 
the sanction of the Treasury. There is 
no qualification laid down for these per- 
sons; they cannot be possessed of higher 
qualifications, or be superior to those who 
have been appointed Sub-Commis- 
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sioners, in whom nobody has any confi- 
dence. The consequence will be that 
you will have this whole inquiry into the 
solvency of the tenants’ affairs degene- 
rating into a mere farce; and I cannot 
help thinking that it is on this account 
that you have secured the support of 
hon. Members below the Gangway. 
They think that this Act will be admi- 
nistered much as the Land Act of 1881 
has been administered—that the gift of 
money for the settlement of arrears will 
be as indiscriminate and unexpected in 
amount, and as unjust as the reductions 
of rents under the Land Act of 1881. 
What will be the result of that? Can 
such a vigilant guardian of the Public 
Purse as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contem- 
plate with satisfaction the imposition of 
such a burden upon the taxpayers of 
this country? I think we had some 
light thrown upon the feelings with 
which the Government view this pro- 
posal by the answer given by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to a Question put 
to him as to whether the value of the 
tenant right was to be taken into consi- 
deration in estimating a tenant’s sol- 
vency. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
words of this Bill to require that the 
tenant, in order to discharge his debts, 
should be deprived of his holding. I 
understood this to mean that the value 
of his tenant right would be taken into 
consideration by the Sub-Commissioners 
in determining the solvency of the ten- 
ant, provided only that sufficient were 
left him to enable him to carry on his 
farm. But the Prime Minister thinks 
this question must be left to the good 
sense of the presiding officer in each 
case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say that the Government would con- 
sider the desirability of introducing 
words into the Act for the guidance of 
the officials. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Quite so. His present determination is 
to leave the matter as it is—that is, to 
the good sense of the presiding officer. 
No directions of any kind are to be 
given him as to the mode in which he is 
to find out the solvency of the tenant. 
This is following the precedent—the bad 
precedent—of leaving everything to the 
discretion of the Court, just as was the 


case in fixing a fair rent in the Act of 
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last year; and I trust that before the 
Bill leaves this House the Government 
will see the difficulty and dangers of 
such a course, and provide such a defi- 
nition of solvency as may secure the 
House against fraud and wrong. Would 
the House allow a tenant on one day to 
receive’ a sum of money from the Go- 
vernment in respect of his arrears, and 
the next day to sell his tenant right at 
the full price he could get for it, and put 
that price in his pocket? [Mr. Grap- 
STONE dissented.| I am glad to see in 
the expression of opinion which has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man some sign that he may be disposed 
to look with favour upon such Amend- 
ments as may prevent the measure from 
having any such operation. But if such 
Amendments are not inserted, how can 
anyone suppose that permanent satisfac- 
tion, or even temporary relief, can result 
from the measure? On the other hand, 
how many classes will be injured by it ? 
I refer almost with apology to Irish 
landlords—they are a class not much 
favoured in Parliament; but, at any 
rate, it will be a bad thing for Ireland 
if you are determined to deter Irish land- 
lands from lenient treatment of their 
tenants. But let us see how the Bill 
affects tenants. It does not apply to 
tenants of over £30 valuation, although 
they have suffered quite as much as 
their smaller neighbours. And, not only 
will these tenants not be benefited by 
the Bill, they will contribute, in common 
with our constituents in England and 
Scotland, to the relief of persons by 
no means more deserving than them- 
selves. The very poor tenants, likewise, 
will experience no benefit from the Bill, 
for it will be impossible for them to 
provide the necessary year’s rent. Mean- 
while, those who, at the risk of injury 
to themselves or their families, have 
paid their just debts will be subject to 
what many of them will feel to be worse 
than the suffering they have hitherto 
endured — namely, the contempt and 
ridicule of their lawless neighbours, who 
will see themselves placed in as good a 
position as they. Even those who, being 
in distressed circumstances, benefit by 
the Bill, will be subject to another 
danger. I should like to know in how 
many cases it will happen that where a 
tenant has been relieved of his arrears 
to the landlord his tenant right will be 
pounced upon by the harpies who sur- 
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round him—the gombeen man, the at- 
torney, the village shopkeeper—who will 
evict him more surely and rapidly than 
any landlord would have done. It ap- 
pears to me that, under this measure, 
all law-abiding people in Ireland will be 
discouraged, and that the lawless classes 
will be encouraged to further outrages 
and crimes. I cannot but feel that this 
has been too much the effect of legisla- 
tion under the present Government in 
Ireland during the past two years. This 
Bill, we are told, is to restore peace and 
contentment to Ireland. The same was 
said of the recent Land Act. How can 
we believe prophecies already falsified? 
Why are we to be forced by prophecies 
of this kind to pass a measure which, in 
its principles, is abhorrent, not merely to 
those who sit on this side of the House, 
but, I will venture to add, to many who 
sit behind the Government? In spite of 
this Bill, we see the land agitation about 
to be renewed in Ireland by men who 
are more popular there at present than 
any Members of this House. We see 
falsified the hopes expressed by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) on the introduction of this Bill. 
Serious and numerous outrages still con- 
tinue in Ireland; and people who have 
reaped the advantage of measures passed 
by Parliament within the past few years 
are but encouraged to make further de- 
mands. The Land Act of 1881, which 
was to be a peaceful settlement of the 
Trish Question, has, within 12 months, 
been followed by the most stringent 
measure of repression known to the pre- 
sent generation—a measure which we 
have been compelled to support by the 
notorious condition of Ireland, and bythe 
assurances of the Government that with- 
out such powers they could not be re- 
sponsible for the control of a country 
honeycombed with secret societies. This 
state of things, to my mind, is very 
largely due to the vacillation and half- 
heartedness of the Irish Administration 
of the Government. I do not believe it 
will ever be possible to restore peace and 
confidence in Ireland by conceding to 
those who dre really responsible for 
crime measures not just in themselves. 
Great harm—perhaps irreparable harm 
—has been done by the introduction of 
this measure by the Government; but I 
trust Parliament will spare the country 
the greater harm apparently in store for 
it by determining that, unless the defects 
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I have pointed out are remedied, the 
Bill shall not become law. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has touched upon a good many topics in 
his speech. Some of these I need not 
comment upon, except to express my 
surprise at his observations. I noticed 
that the right hon. Gentleman said that 
among the harpies of Ireland that prey 
upon the tenants were the respectable 
and numerous body in Ireland—the 
village shopkeepers. I suppose the 
village shopkeeper is as necessary to 
the farmer as the farmer is to the 
village shopkeeper; and I think, in dis- 
cussions of this kind, it would be better 
to omit phrases on that subject, which 
can do no good, and which none, I think, 
on consideration, can believe to be just. 
Tho right hon. Gentleman has given us 
another edition of that general con- 
demnation of the Land Act of last Ses- 
sion, of which we heard so much in that 
Session from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
If that Act was so unjust, and if every 
man who knows anything of what 
political economy is, or of what is due 
from the law to all transactions between 
class and class—if they believe it to be 
so unjust, how was it that in the other 
House of Parliament it was allowed to 
become law, as it could do only by the 
consent of that august and ancient 
Assembly ? If I sat on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House, and were in 
sympathy with the other House of Par- 
liament, as hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
supposed to be, I think I should let alone 
the question whether the Land Act, in 
all its parts, was wise or just. I should 
accept it as the act of the united Legis- 
lature, and endeavour, at least, to sup- 
port that opinion among the people of 
this country, and to hope the best from 
the operation of it as year succeeds year. 
The right hon. Gentleman began his 
speech by discussing the question of the 
existence of the Church Surplus. One 
thing we are certain of is that in Churches 
not disestablished there is a very con- 
siderable fund. We are now asked to 
believe that in a Church that has been 
disestablished everything in the shape 
of a fund has vanished. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite believe, notwithstanding 
the statements of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), that there is no such 
fund—[Mr. Grsson : Hear, hear!]—and 
that, therefore, any reliance upon it is a 
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delusion that Parliament ought to be 
warned against. I shall not enter into 
the question. I do not dispute the autho- 
rity, to some extent, of the hon. Member 
for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland). I 
daresay he has paid a good deal of atten- 
tion to this matter; but, on the whole, I 
incline to think that both Houses and 
the country will be disposed rather to 
accept the authority of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has had a good 
deal more to do with these matters than 
any other Member of the House, and 
who is believed, and nowhere more en- 
tirely believed than on that side of the 
House, to be the very best authority in 
this country on a question of this kind. 
I speak from observations which I heard 
repeatedly from Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken is of opinion that the burden, 
which will rest somewhere under this 
Bill, if it becomes an Act, will be a 
heavy burden on the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom; not the £500,000 
only which may possibly have to be ad- 
vanced, but I think he has convinced 
himself, onthe authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Downpatrick, that the wholeof the 
£2,000,000 will have to be so advanced. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
The best part of it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Yes; I am 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman has not 
much confidence in any portion of the 
money being obtained from the Church 
Fund. Then he proceeds to say that 
after all—and in this he followed the 
example of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin)—that the 
Bill will be ineffectual, and that, in point 
of fact, it is only a sop offered to the dis- 
contented classes in Ireland. Well, the 
House of Commons has been in the 
habit for the last two centuries, and par- 
ticularly for the last 50 years, of offer- 
ing a good many sops to discontented 
people; and, onthe whole, I think, that 
course has proved to be a wise one. But 
the most alarming sop we have seen 
offered to discontented people in Ireland 
during the present Session, or, indeed, 
in any preceding Session, has been the 
sop offered by a Committee of the other 
House of Parliament, and which I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), in some shape or other, is dis- 
posed to recommend to this House. 
[Mr. W. H, Smrrn assented.] I am not 
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finding fault with him at all; it may be 
a very wise thing; but I think there are 
a good many objections to it, as will pro- 
bably be seen if the proposal comes be- 
fore the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests two courses which he says 
the Government might take, either of 
which he thinks would have been much 
better than the one which they have 
adopted, although, in my opinion, that 
course in no way would interfere with 
the after consideration of the others. 
The right hon. Gentleman refers to the 
question of emigration. Theright hon. 
Gentleman knows that last year a clause 
was introduced into the Land Act with 
the view to promote emigration. That 
clause, I am willing to admit, was not 
very satisfactory or very complete to my 
mind, even when it was first offered to 
the House; but, as hon. Members know, 
it met with a very strong, and, in my 
opinion, most unwise and most unjusti- 
fiable opposition from hon. Members 
opposite, who professed to express the 
opinions of the smaller farmers and 
holders of land in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, appears to 
have exactly the same feeling on the 
subject now, because in his speech he 
has told us to-day that the tenants of 
these small holdings of five or six acres 
are so bound up in their little plots, 
upon which they were born and bred, 
that no temptation that could be offered 
them would induce them freely to 
emigrate. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I did not say temptation. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Well, if it was 
not a temptation, it was something in 
the nature of a compulsion. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Allow me to explain that what I meant 
was this—the Land Act offers no tempta- 
tion to those persons to emigrate, nor, 
so far as I can see, does the present pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, therefore, they had no temptation 
to leave; but if you had an emigration 
plan, worthy of the name, it would un- 
questionably offer a great temptation. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Yes; but I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
give his opinion that they would not, 
even though it was worthy of the name, 
sell their tenant rights in order to en- 
able them to emigrate. That is an 
opinion which the right hon. Gentleman 
is quite free to hold; but I hold th 
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contrary opinion. I know that according 
to an experiment which was tried re- 
cently by a Committee sitting in London, 
in which a very old and valued friend of 
nine, Mr. Tuke, has been a most able 
and active worker, that exactly the con- 
trary is the case. Mr. Tuke found that 
the priests, who are sometimes charged, 
I think unjustly, with wishing to keep 
the people on the land—even in their 
poverty—were extremely anxious that a 
system of emigration should be estab- 
lished, and that 15 out of 20 families 
who were visited in a small district were 
desirous of emigrating. I think that 
the course which hon. Members opposite 
have taken in this matter is a shocking 
one—I cannot get exactly the word I 
wish to use, and I am afraid of using 
stronger language than I intend—but 
the course which hon. Members opposite 
have taken has been an astonishing one, 
and it the more convinces me, either 
that they do not understand the con- 
dition and the interests of the popu- 
lation they profess to represent, or that 
they do not deal honestly with the House 
in reference to it. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to another question 
—that which relates to the purchase of 
farms. The Bill of last year contained 
very large powers for enabling tenants 
to purchase their holdings — powers 
which have scarcely at all been brought 
into action. But that is not because 
those powers were not extensive enough, 
but because the time has not been fa- 
vourable to their action. If those powers 
had been brought into action in 1870, 
there would by this time have been 
scores of thousands of tenants who 
would have become proprietors by 1879, 
by which time the condition of things 
in Ireland would have become far more 
satisfactory than it actually was in that 
year. But at present, in my opinion, 
there is no chance whatever for those 
powers coming into extensive action. 
The disturbed state of the country mili- 
tates very strongly against such action, 
and the unfortunate irritation which 
exists between the landlords and the 
tenants prevents them from coming to- 
gether to discuss what can be done in 
the matter. It is also said, although I 
think that the danger is grossly exag- 
gerated, that the competition coming 
from America may permanently reduce 
the value of the produce of land in Ire- 
land, and so reduce the amount which 
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a tenant would be willing to give for his 
holding. All these grounds, in my 
opinion, are those which make it im- 
possible at present that there should be 
anything considerable done to the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Land Act. But, like 
other things, it may come into action 
when conditions are more favourable, 
and if the country becomes more tran- 
quil. I am one of those who believe it 
will. Notwithstanding the present state 
of things, you will find that clause, even 
though no more is done, will come into 
growing and extensive action, and it 
may not be necessary to do more. But 
I am not one of those who would 
strongly object to any alterations being 
made in those clauses which some peo- 
ple, perhaps more acquainted with the 
question than I am, may think would be 
advantageous. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that what the Government 
proposed to do by this Bill is really only 
to waste so much public money—I am 
not sure that he did not say to worse 
than waste it—and he advocates the 
proposal which we have heard of before, 
that the tenants shall be assisted in the 
payment of their arrears, not by a gift, 
but by a loan; and I understand that 
he is willing to accept the proposal 
which has been made in some quarters 
that the interest to be charged on the 
loan shall be fixed at 1 per cent. Some 
persons, indeed, have proposed that the 
loan shall be made without interest, and 
that all that need be done is to make a 
provision for the repayment of the loan 
at stated periods. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman called in support of his views the 
testimony, which is entitled to great 
weight, of the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw). The right 
hon. Gentleman argued that if the 
money were advanced by way of loan, 
that would bea great check upon the 
amount of the advances that would be 
asked for, and that people who were not 
in a position to want the loan would not 
ask for it. For my part, however, 
looking back to certain facts in Irish 
history, I suspect that a good many per- 
sons would get their loan with the sus- 
picion, and, perhaps, with a strong hope, 
that the probability would be that they 
would never be called upon to repay it. 
So far, therefore, from the fact that the 
advance was in the form of a loan ope- 
rating as a check upon the amount of the 
advances applied for, I think that it 
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would have exactly the contrary effect. 
I understood from the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork that he proposed 
that the £30 limit should be given up, 
and that tenants generally who were in 
difficulties might come and borrow money, 
and in that case no proof would be re- 
quired of inability to pay, because, as 
you are only lending the money, and not 
giving it, you would not suppose that 
people who did not require the loan 
would come and ask for it, and, there- 
fore, the check upon the advances would 
come into operation. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
did not adopt that argument. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not ; but still, taking the 
opinion of the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork and some other opinions 
of weight, that I supposed would pro- 
bably take in their whole view, and not 
only a portion of it. If the limit of £30 
is to be given up, and the loan is to be 
made without interest, I ask hon. Mem- 
bers who are acquainted with Irishmen, 
either in their own country or in this 
country, whether there would not bea 
constant and universal demand for ad- 
vances upon those terms from the Go- 
vernment? Now, how could you refuse 
it? You would not have to inquire as 
to whether the man was likely to repay 
you. You would not, I presume, take 
a direct mortgage upon his property. 
You would advance the money, and you 
would believe that so generous an act 
would be met by generosity and justice 
hereafter, and that there would be no 
difficulty in collecting from some hun- 
dreds and thousands of tenants in Ire- 
land either the small interest or the re- 
payments necessary for the whole of the 
loan. My own opinion is that if the 
Government had adopted that plan, in- 
stead of having to provide from the 
Irish Church Fund and from the taxes 
the sum of £2,000,000, they would have 
to provide for advances to the amount 
of £4,000,000, £5,000,000 or possibly 
£6,000,000. The result of such a plan 
would be to give rise to a spirit which we 
should not like to see prevalent among 
the tenants of Ireland, and which would 
land us in a quagmire from which it 
would be impossible for Parliament or 
the Exchequer to extricate itself. On 
the whole, therefore, I think that the 
course which the Government propose 
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which the right hon. Gentleman has 
suggested. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man wants to know how we are able to 
distinguish between those who are able 
to pay and those who are unable to pay. 
I admit that the matter is one of con- 
siderable difficulty. Under the right 
hon. Gentleman’s plan we should give 
the applicants exactly what they asked 
for without inquiry of any kind; but 
under our plan every person applying 
for an advance will be forced to render 
an exact account of the state of his 
affairs. We shall know what sum he 
has due to him, what sum he has in the 
savings bank, what stock he has on his 
farm, the value of his furniture, and the 
general circumstances in which he lives, 
and we shall thus ascertain whether he 
is in that state of destitution which will 
enable him to come justly and ask for a 
portion of this gift. We must also bear 
in mind that the landlord would not 
wish to go into this arrangement with a 
tenant of whose power to pay he was 
assured. The landlord, of course, would 
oppose it, and he would ask why he 
should take half the arrears, which the 
Government by this Bill proposed to 
give him, when he knew the tenant was 
perfectly able to pay the whole? There- 
fore the landlord would step in before 
the Court which is to adjudicate, and 
object, wherever he thought, by making 
use of the powers of the law, he could 
obtain the whole of the arrears; and 
that, I think, would be a very consider- 
able check, and also would remedy, to a 
considerable extent, the difficulty which 
the right hon. Gentleman has pointed 
to. Another point of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which requires care- 
ful consideration is the case which he 
gives of a tenant holding a farm, the 
tenant right of which, under the Act of 
last year, is worth more or less a con- 
siderable sum of money. What is to be 
done, he says, in such a case? What I 
think should be done is—not to say, as 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) yesterday, as I 
think unreasonably, that in no case 
should any inquiry be made as to what 
the tenant right of the particular hold- 
ing may be worth. Suppose a man 
had a farm of 20 acres worth £20 a-year. 
It is well known that the tenant right of 
this would be worth £10 or, say, £5 an 
acre; that would make £100 or £200, 
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case the arrears extending over two or 
three years would be £40 or £60; and 
would it not be unreasonable to say that 
the Government should advance a sum 
of money to him, and that the tenant 
right should be untouched? The tenant 
right is his own property. He could 
not be evicted from his farm. The pro- 
perty is secured under the Act of last 
year. It should be, therefore, quite 
competent to those who adjudicate upon 
the matter, to ask the question and as- 
certain the value of the tenant right 
just as well as that of the cattle on his 
farm. This money is not to be given 
out with a shovel to any person who 
comes to ask for it. Every precaution 
which is fair to the tenant and just to 
the State must, of course, be observed, 
and it would be quite easy for the Court 
to say to the tenant —‘‘ Your tenant 
right is worth so much; it is worth 
£200; surely there can be no difficulty 
in your obtaining a loan of £50,” which, 
in all probability, would be the whole he 
would be called upon to pay. There- 
fore, when this comes to be dealt with 
as a practical question, by practical, just 
men, who are appointed to adjudicate, 
I think the difficulty which the right 
hon. Gentleman has fairly referred to 
would not be found to exist, or, at any 
rate, that it would be found to be very 
much smaller than he thought it would 
be. There was one thing which I was 
sorry to hear in his speech, and which, 
even from his point of view, I should 
not have referred to. He spoke of the 
injustice of the Act of last year. The 
fact which he assumed to be true I be- 
lieve to be not true. That is, that the 
Land Commissioners in Ireland were 
totally without and unworthy of the 
confidence of the people in Ireland. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Not unworthy. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ unworthy.” 
At any rate, the right hon. Gentleman 
said they did not possess the confi- 
dence of the people of that country. I 
may observe that, in my opinion, that 
statement is entirely without justifica- 
tion. He has no knowledge of the opi- 
nions of the people of Ireland. I would 
appeal to the hon. Member who sits be- 
low the Gangway, but who is not now in 
his place—I mean the hon. Member for 
Limerick County (Mr. O’Sullivan). He 
stated here in the early part of the Ses- 
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sion—and he has not favoured us with 
so many speeches as some of his neigh- 
bours—that he was not one of those who 
would say anything against the Land 
Act of last Session. He said—‘I know 
that it has already made happy many 
homes in my country.” I have not the 
least doubt now, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties we see in Ireland, that the 
operation of that Act is gradually extend- 
ing over a wider and wider area, and 
that, wherever it spreads, into every 
farmhouse where it penetrates, it gives 
peace not hitherto possessed or enjoyed ; 
and you may rely upon it, it must do 
something to soften the feeling of the 
inhabitants of that cottage, and to give 
them a sense of security and justice which 
has not hitherto been felt by the great 
body of tenants in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Land Act 
was a failure. Everything the Govern- 
ment has done in regard to Ireland, 
he says, is a failure. I do not believe 
the Land Act is a failure, and those who 
are here half-a-dozen years hence will 
be better able to judge than we are now 
as to that. I will tell the right hon. 
Gentleman what is a failure beyond 
denial, and that is the land system which 
prevailed previous to the Act of last 
year. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
The Land Act of 1870. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: No, no;I am 
not speaking of any particular Act of our 
time. The Land Act of 1870 wasa large 
step from what existed before, and last 
year there was another still larger step. 
What Isay is this—do not let it be forgot- 
ten that hon. Gentlemen opposite were, 
for the most part, just as much opposed to 
the Act of 1870 as they were to the one 
of last year. I am referring to what 
existed before 1870. There is no Gen- 
tleman here from Ireland—I think there 
is no sensible man in the country—who 
does not admit that the landed system 
in Ireland down to 1870 was an entire 
failure. I recollect seeing a letter writ- 
ten by one of the most intelligent and 
best-informed land agents in the South 
of Ireland when the Act of 1870 was 
being discussed. It was a letter sent to 
the present Lord Lieutenant, and he 
showed it to me last year. He there 
said that such was the state of things 
before the Government of my right hon. 
Friend touched the question that it was 
on the cards whether there would not 
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bea general combination throughout all 
Treland to resist the payment of rents. 
I assert this, and am ready to maintain 
it, that where there is that state of 
things, unless you believe that all men 
are dishonest, and dishonest even to 
madness, no such condition could have 
arisen in a landed system which was 
worthy of support and continuance by 
the Parliament of this country. The 
right hon. Gentleman says what is 
greatly to bedeplored is the half-hearted- 
ness and the vacillation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues. These are phrases in great 
use on the Opposition Benches. They 
do not mean much, except that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not like anything 
proposed from this side of the House; 
and as it is supposed to be their duty, as 
Her Majesty’s Opposition, thus to find 
fault, these phrases are of immense use 
in rounding paragraphs and sentences in 
Opposition speeches. But, at any rate, 
there are some hon. Gentlemen who 
think the action of the Government to 
have been very strong, and very urgent, 
and very despotic. It is not very long 
ago that hon. Gentlemen opposite com- 
plained bitterly that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) handled his tools with a great 
deal too much ease and tenderness to- 
wards the people of Ireland; but the 
moment he left Office I find they had an 
entirely different opinion; and just in 
proportion as before they joined in every 
condemnation of his policy, since he left 
Office they found out that he was a most 
admirable Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and they approved of everything he had 
done. I judge from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) that there is one thing on which 
we agree, and that is that the condition 
of Ireland is very serious, whether it be 
improving or not; that it deserves to be 
treated in such a manner as that we may 
arrive at the truth; and that that is the 
desire of hon. Gentlemen just as much 
on that side as on this. As to our being 
half-hearted, I must say that I should 
be very sorry to be a Member of a Go- 
vernment that rushed into violent pro- 
ceedings under circumstances such as 
have existed in Ireland. It would be 
quite easy, no doubt, by means of mili- 
tary and police to overawe the people, 
and to make it impossible for freemen to 
meet together anywhere to discuss griev- 
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ances ; but I hold it is far better to take 
a more patient course, and to take more 
time in regard to the matter. These 
great maladies of nations, like those 
great maladies which sometimes afflict 
ourselves, are not cured in a moment. I 
believe there is no virtue more necessary, 
both in Parliament and in Great Bri- 
tain, than that patience should be exer- 
cisedin regard to the condition of Ireland. 
All the people of Ireland are not discon- 
tented, all are not disloyal, all are not 
dishonest. Many look to this House and 
Government, and to the legislation of 
this Session, for the restoration of peace 
and order in that country. Rely upon 
it, there are thousands—nay, hundreds 
of thousands—who are weary of the 
anarchy which has prevailed. Being 
weary of anarchy, they will be willing, 
as far as they can and as far as they dare, 
to support the Government in every effort 
to restore peace to the population of that 
country ; and I do not doubt—I have a 
sanguine hope, at any rate—that the Bill 
which provides more power to the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Executive, used as it 
will be, not against any innocent person, 
but only for the purpose of repressing 
disorder and putting an end to crime, 
will have, notwithstanding the speeches 
we have heard against it in this House, 
the general support of the thoughtful 
and loyal portion of the population of 
Ireland. That is my firm opinion, and 
I shall be very glad to see on the part of 
all Members of this House—I make no 
appeal to the dozen Gentlemen who sit be- 
low the Gangway, but to hon. Gentlemen 
who sit opposite—I ask them to consider 
this question in all gravity, and to see if 
there be not some way in which the facul- 
ties of the Opposition—without making it 
appear constantly as if everything that 
the Government does with regard to Ire- 
land is wrong and is a failure, is done 
with faint-heartedness, without earnest- 
ness—might be employed in favour of 
peace; and whether they cannot give 
such support as I think any Government 
in their position has a right to ask for 
from every loyal person who occupies a 
seat in this Parliament. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he had no want 
of sympathy with the sufferings of Ire- 
land or the difficulties of the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with that country. 
He did not find fault with the intentions 
of the Government, though he challenged 
the methods which they adopted. He 
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wished to touch upon two points in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that a loan on easy terms would 
probably never be repaid, and the people 
would take it that the Government was 
not anxious to be repaid. But it would 
be possible to make the loan a charge 
on the holding, and to enforce the re- 
payment of the capital on the sale of 
the tenant right. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had said if the advance were 
a loan there would be a temptation to 
dispense with inquiry. But he imagined 
that in either case an equally searching 
inquiry must be made; and ifthe advance 
were a loan, only the interest could be 
lost, as the principal would be a charge 
on the tenant right. No doubt, as had 
been observed, there were many cases 
in which the poor tenantry would feel 
that they had been delivered from a state 
of great uncertainty ; but were there no 
cases in which the landlord would have in 
his mind a rankling sense of injustice, 
entertained upon good grounds, and 
from which he would never be able to 
free himself? One gross injustice, at 
least, had been perpetrated upon the 
landlord. He had already been de- 
prived of that which was the common 
right of all free citizens—the right of 
obtaining the best price for what he had 
to dispose of—and this Bill would inflict 
another injustice upon him. He (Mr. 
Ecroyd) would have no objection to the 
employment of the public funds for pur- 
poses which would promote the perma- 
nent pacification and prosperity of Ire- 
land. But as he had no belief that 
the present Bill would have any such 
effect, he would support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin). They were 
told that this Bill could only be justified 
by the extremely exceptional circum- 
stances which existed; but he feared 
that those exceptional circumstances 
must be continually expected to recur 
if they gave the Irish tenant en- 
couragement to depend in future upon 
the bounty of Parliament. The Bill 
offered no radical cure for the evils of 
the country. All debts but one would 
be left as they were before. Only the 
debt owing to the landlord was to be 
interfered with, and that alone was an 
injustice so flagrant that it ought to 
condemn this measure in the view of the 
House of Commons. The debt of the 
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usurer was frequently the most onerous 
debt owing by the tenant farmer, and if 
they delivered him only from his obliga. 
tion to the landlord, it was clear that 
they would simply increase the amount 
of assets available either for present 
payment to the usurer, or as security for 
his future loans, which would press with 
ever-increasing weight upon the shoul. 
ders of the tenant. The debt owing to 
the landlord was usually the most just 
and reasonable of all his debts, and it 
represented interest not exceeding 4 or 
5 per cent on the capital of which the 
tenant had had the use, while the debt 
owing to the usurer might probably re- 
present a loan with interest at the rate 
of 8 or 10 percent. The effect of pre- 
sent and past legislation had been to 
withdraw from competition the price of 
the tenure of farms; but in all other 
respects competition was left to exercise 
its full foree upon the tenant farmer, 
and the rate to which the tenant right 
might be run up by competition was a 
most serious element in his future pros- 
pects. No doubt, much might be done 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the tenant farmer in Ireland; but that 
work would still remain to be commenced 
after present legislation had exercised 
its full force. What was required in 
Ireland was that complete assurance of 
the security of life, property, and per- 
sonal freedom, which would bring capital 
to the country, which would encourage 
greater enterprize of every kind, and 
which would no longer leave the poor 
tenant farmer no chance of occupation 
except the cultivation of his small miser- 
able plot of land. But if they intended 
to bring about such a state of things 
they would have to proceed upon lines 
quite contrary to those on which recent 
legislation had been based. How could 
they expect men to invest capital in Ire- 
land, when they saw at recurring inter- 
vals not only an utter absence of secu- 
rity, but also legislative invasions of the 
rights of property and the freedom of 
administration of its owners? The Irish 
population in Lancashire and: Yorkshire 
had shown themselves to be a quick- 
fingered and industrious people. He 
could not, therefore, believe that there. 
was any incapacity on the part of the 
Irish people for the successful pursuit of 
native industries. But the Government 
were cutting off the possibility of the 
creation of large industries, such as 
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might bring into play the enormous 
water power which existed, and afford 
employment to the people. There was 
also the question of the promotion of 
fisheries; and if only some assurance 
could be felt that capital would ever be 
secure in Ireland, and its owners free to 
nse it under open competition and ac- 
cording to their own best judgment, he 
thought a reasonable hope might be 
entertained of permanently improving 
the condition of the Irish population. 
What ought to be done in Ireland 
was to cease to encourage hopes which 
were impossible of fulfilment. If any 
help were given to men, let it be 
help to help themselves; and if any 
encouragement, let it be to those who 
had striven to help themselves. But the 
Bill before the House contained an en- 
couragement to that class who had least 
of all endeavoured to help themselves 
or to discharge their duties in civil 
society. It was because he believed that 
the Bill offered a reward to evil-doers, 
and a profound discouragement to those 
who had done well, that he considered 
it his duty to offer it the strongest oppo- 
sition. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, that in 
the discussion which had taken place 
the House had been led away by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite from a discussion as 
to ‘‘the expediency ”’ of the Arrears Bill 
to a criticism of the general policy of the 
Government. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had described 
the measure as an Act of confiscation, 
and in alluding to what he considered 
the failure of the Irish policy of the 
Government, he said that the Land Act 
of last year had failed. But he ( Viscount 
Lymington) thought it was premature to 
pronounce any opinion as to the effects 
of that Act. This was not the time or 
occasion to discuss that measure. It 
was an intricate and complicated mea- 
sure, and as to its merits, they could 
only be decided by time, after the social 
condition of Ireland had become more 
settled. He believed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) that there was a large 
body of Irishmen who were weary of the 
agitation, who were not disloyal, and 
who were not dishonest. There was a 
large number of men with whom he was 
acquainted who had never for a moment 
failed in their loyalty and their honest 
practices; and while it was impossible 
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for him to say on their behalf that they 
had not shared, as all tenants in Ireland 
had shared, in advocating the cause of 
tenant right, he could say for them that 
they had never lent themselves to the de- 
plorable practices which had of late been 
disgracing their country. But ifthe Land 
Act of 1870 and that of 1881 had failed, 
the policy before 1870 adopted by the 
Trish landlords had ignominiously failed 
also. Parliament had acknowledged the 
fact that for a large number of years 
many landlords in Ireland had endea- 
voured to force upon the people a tenure 
which they never had and never would 
accept. One great point of opposition 
to this measure which came from the 
other side of the House was that it was 
a gross violation of the principles of 
political economy. He thought that at 
a critical time like the present they 
ought to endeavour to look at Irish 
legislation not so much from a theoreti- 
cal as from a practical point of view. 
What had been the principle of the 
legislation which they had, unhappily, 
been obliged in the House to accept 
during the last few weeks? They had 
been obliged to pass a Coercion Bill; 
and what was the whole principle of that 
measure but a violation of every prin- 
ciple which Englishmen had hitherto con- 
sidered salutary and desirable? What 
was it but a violation of all Constitu- 
tional principles? He maintained, how- 
ever, that that violation was necessary, 
that the extraordinary condition of Ire- 
land rendered it necessary ; but just as, 
in his mind, coercive legislation was de- 
fensible on the ground of political expe- 
diency, so was this measure necessary, 
even essential, as an accompaniment of 
the Coercion Bill towards the restoration 
of law and order in Ireland. The one 
Bill was specially aimed at the detection 
and punishment of the perpetrators; 
this Bill was aimed at the prevention of 
some of the causes of crime. From an 
academical point of view there might 
be something in the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire that this was a measure 
of confiscation; but, as a matter of 
fact, a very large portion of the existing 
arrears of rent were arrears which he 
did not believe landlords would have 
ever got, and which he did not think 
they even expected to get. A great 
amount of arrears in regard to small 
holdings applied to the West of Ireland ; 
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and it was a notorious fact that in a 
great number of cases the rents of those 
small holdings were really fictitious, in 
the sense that the landlord or his agent 
never expected to get them systemati- 
cally and periodically paid. There were 
two reasons why landlords were always 
induced to keep up rents of nominal 
sums—namely, because it enabled them 
to exercise a certain influence over the 
tenantry, and had the effect of enabling 
encumbered landlords to get more money 
for the purpose of mortgaging. But he 
did not think those landlords would 
really like to see this proposal thrown 
out; and he should be extremely sur- 
esa if it were thrown out in the other 

ouse. He had never looked at the 
measure as one entirely in the interest 
of the tenant, for he regarded it as one 
quite as much in the interest of the 
landlord. He did not think it necessary 
that he should detain the House by en- 
deavouring to reply to the very general 
and sweeping accusations which had 
been made by some hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who had asserted that the present 
condition of Ireland was entirely due to 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that they were, therefore, 
responsible for the necessity for this 
measure. Party recriminations of a 
vague and intangible character were not 
calculated to lead to any practical and 
reasonable discussion of this measure. 
He sympathized with the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) in fa- 
vour of introducing clauses to promote 
emigration in the manner provided for 
by the 32nd clause of the Act of 1881. 
In certain parts of Ireland there was no 
remedy but emigration, unless the people 
were to be assisted by the State to pur- 
chase their holdings. When a man’s 
rent was only £2 10s. it made little dif- 
ference to him that it was reduced by 50 
or 100 per cent; he must depend for his 
livelihood upon sources extraneous to 
the cultivation of his land; and if those 
failed, whatever might be done in the 
direction of rent, they would still remain 
on the verge of starvation. The hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
who had won respect by many honour- 
able traits of character rather than by 
violent speeches in that House, had 
countenanced the prejudice that emigra- 
tion was advocated by those who desired 
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to get rid of the people of Ireland; but | 
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that was really not their desire. What 
they wished was that persons living in 
such congested districts should be re- 
moved to some place where they would 
have some scope for the employment of 
their energies and a better chance of 
living in comfort. The real justification 
for the Bill was that it was wanted to 
put a stop to evictions and to start the 
Land Act. A certain number of evic- 
tions were being carried out by land- 
lords—to some extent under compulsion, 
because their estates were encumbered 
—and the effect was to turn out of their 
homes and holdings tenants who, not in 
all, but in some cases, belonging spe- 
cially to those of the very small holdings 
to which this Bill chiefly applied, could 
not pay rents because they were exorbi- 
tant. There were a sufficient number 
of these cases to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland. The House had 
to adhere fairly and strictly to the prin- 
ciples of the legislation of last year ; and 
its operation would be inequitable if 
men were evicted because they could not 
pay exorbitant rents, and were thus de- 
prived of the privileges and rights of 
the Land Act. There was strong and 
clear ground for this legislation, which 
should be regarded as the complement 
of the Land Act and of the policy of the 
Government. The Administration had 
had a very difficult and arduous task; 
but, despite the adverse criticism to 
which they had been subjected from 
time to time, he believed the Land Act 
had had the effect of breaking down a 
most dangerous conspiracy—a general 
strike against rent. What they ought 
now to do was to start the Land Act 
on a just and strong foundation, to 
remedy exceptional and admitted hard- 
ships, and to show that while, on the 
one hand, the House was determined to 
put down outrages, and reclaim the 
people of Ireland to a sense of honesty 
and to a sense of conscience, they were, 
on the other hand, desirous of losing no 
opportunity of removing, so far as it was 
possible, the grounds and the reasons 
upon which the present agitation was 
founded. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he had had 
some difficulty in determining what 
course to take on this Bill, and had not 
been assisted by tho speech of the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), because he did not adduce a 
single argument in favour of the Bill. 
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No doubt there must be bickerings and 
heartburnings until something was done 
with the arrears that had accrued before 
the passing of the Land Act; but we 
might pay too dearly for the settlement, 
and create evils greater than those re- 
moved. The Bill seemed to violate the 
laws of political economy for the pur- 
pose of doing the minimum of good and 
the maximum of evil. Tenants in arrear 
were divisible into three classes. There 
were those who, from their poverty and 
the smallness of their holdings,never had 
been able to pay their rents ; there were 
those who bad not been able to recover 
from the effects of two or three bad sea- 
sons; and there were those who could 
pay their rents, but refused, either under 
the dictation of the Land League, or be- 
cause they dishonestly desired to avoid 
paying their debts. The Bill practically 
dealt with all three classes in the same 
way. Every tenant who was in arrear 
would avow his inability to pay, and 
there would be little or no chance of con- 
victing a tenant who suppressed the state 
of his finances, for he would be tried be- 
fore a sympathizing jury of men who 
had probably been in the same position as 
himself. He believed the tenants of Ire- 
land were never better off than now, and 
as a class they were far better off than 
the tenants of England. The tenants 
of England had had six or seven bad 
years in succession, and there was no 
doubt of their distress ; but that was not 
the case with Irish tenants, as tested by 
the money they had in the banks. He 
was told by a banker of the North of 
Ireland that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were being sent over to this 
country for investment. [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA: They have always done so. | 
No doubt. But it was being done to an 
extent which was never done before. 
The Irish had more money than they 
knew what to do with at home, and, as 
nearly all this money came from the 
land, it was a striking proof of the pros- 
perity of agriculture. There was yet 
another test. Merchants who had travel- 
lors in Ireland said that their bills were 
more readily paid in that country than 
they were in England; that trade was, 
on the whole, better in Ireland than in 
England. But there was another objec- 
tion which, to his mind, was far stronger, 
and that was that, whereas this was sup- 
posed to be a tenant’s relief Bill, it was 
nothing ofthe kind. It was a rent con- 
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fiscation Bill. Why should they relieve 
the tenant from his liability to his land- 
lord, and leave him at the mercy of the 
usurer? In the same way as this Bill 
would injure the landlord it would im- 
prove the position of the general cre- 
ditors. At present the creditor was un- 
secured, because the landlord, having 
the power of eviction, could turn out the 
tenant. But the moment they took from 
the landlord that power the creditor’s 
position was improved, because he would 
have the value of the tenant right as 
a security. What they ought to do was 
to treat the Irish tenant as if he were 
an English tenant, and make the effect 
of his obtaining this relief the same as 
if he passed through the Bankruptcy 
Court. For, if the creditor knew that 
he would lose his debt if the tenant 
obtained relief, instead of inducing the 
tenant to simulate poverty his interest 
would be to have the matter fully in- 
vestigated, and to give all the informa- 
tion in his power as to the property 
of the tenant. They had now one of 
the best possible opportunities of deal- 
ing with emigration. In giving a great 
boon to the tenants they were entitled 
to propose to them a system of emigra- 
tion. Ifit were wrong, to ask, or almost to 
force, those people to emigrate, he would 
not press it. But he differed from the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
when he said that they loved their homes 
too much to goaway. He rather agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright) that many of them 
would be very glad to emigrate. Mr. 
Tuke’s mission had been going on only 
a few months, and he had sent out a 
number of families—a number only 
limited by the smallness of his funds. 
But how much more good might be done 
if the money of the Government could 
be largely drawn on for the purpose? 
He could understand why the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary and his Friends would 
do everything in their power to induce 
the people not to emigrate. It was not 
for the benefit of the Irish ; it was not be- 
cause they wereconcerned about the wel- 
fare of the people of Ireland ; but because 
it wasonly among adiscontented tenantry 
that disorder and sedition could pros- 
per, and because theseGentlemen feared 
they might lose the hold they now had 
upon the people for their ulterior object 
of separating Ireland from England. 
The reasons which he had given were 
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to his mind fatal to the Bill, and as he 
believed it could not be mended in Com- 
mittee, he felt bound with great regret 
to vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he was by 
no means enamoured of the proposal of 
the Government, and he could not in any 
way commit himself to the approval of 
of the Bill. He objected to it because the 
pepesie of it was to pay individual lia- 

ilities out of public funds. Such a prin- 
ciple must be repugnant to anyone. At 
the same time, he had come to the conclu- 
sion, from the Returns that had been laid 
before Parliament, that the Government 
had made out a fair case for their as- 
sumption that the Irish Church Surplus 
Fund would suffice for the purposes of 
the Bill. Further explanations of those 
Returns were necessary, but there would 
probably be a sufficient amount to pay 
the annual interest, and ultimately the 
capital sum that it was now proposed to 
borrow ; and, that being the case, he 
would dismiss the argument that an in- 
ordinate burden would be laid on the 
taxpayers of the country. It appeared 
to him, however, that, in applying a 
public fund to private liabilities, the Bill 
proceeded on a vicious principle. It led 
men to expect to have their debts paid 
by the taxpayers of the country out of 
some public fund, from whatever source 
derived, and this naturally and neces- 
sarily tended to demoralize the people. 
If one man saw another man’s debt paid 
from the public fund, he would expect 
to be treated in the same way. He 
trusted before this Bill was parted from 
some scheme might be devised whereby 
a portion of this large fund could be 
advanced to the Irish tenants, and made 
applicable for the purpose of assisting 
their emigration. The present proposal 
was to advance money to men who, on 
the showing of the Government, were 
hopelessly insolvent, and to continue 
them in their holdings and in the very 
circumstances that had already rendered 
them penniless. Instead of rooting them 
in a part of the country where they 
could never prosper, it would be far 
better to remove them to other lands in 
which they might live and thrive with 
advantage to themselves and their fami- 
lies. Of course, it would be impossible 
to make emigration anything like a con- 
dition of assistance ; but, considering the 
great success with which Mr. Tuke had 
applied a comparatively small sum, a 
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part of this large grant might well be 
devoted to the work of emigration. At 
all events, he intended to give Notice of 
a clause that would operate in that di- 
rection, and which, he trusted, would 
receive the favourable consideration of 
hon. Members when it came to be dealt 
with in Committee. Such an application 
of the funds would, he was sure, not 
only be beneficial to the poorer Irish 
tenants, but also to the State. Then, 
again, in ascertaining the ability of the 
Irish tenant to pay, they would havea 
task of the utmost difficulty. It would 
be extremely difficult to elicit what was 
his actual condition. But before aid 
could be given them, their inability to 
pay arrears must be ascertained. Now, 
truth was not an important element in 
the character of the Irish peasant, and, 
in the present case, it would be his 
interest to conceal it. The Bill pro- 
vided that persons convicted of obtaining 
grants on false representations should 
be punished ; but that would not obviate 
the difficulty, and could not, after all, 
prevent the misapplication of the fund. 
He should be prepared to hear the fullest 
explanation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and hoped they would endeavour 
to improve the Bill in the direction he 
had indicated. At all events, he trusted 
whatever they did they would give their 
earnest consideration to the proposals 
he intended to submit to them when the 
House was in Committee on the Bill. 
However, it was to the principle of the 
Bill rather than to its details that he 
had the greatest objection; and he should 
enter his protest against the measure by 
voting, on grounds of principle, for the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
he had carefully attended to the argu- 
ments coming from the Ministerial side 
of the House, but had failed to heara 
single one advanced in favour of the 
Bill. He admitted the desirability of 
legislating for the settlement of this 
Arrears Question, provided it could have 
been done with due regard to the laws 
of justice and the principles of political 
economy. Even Liberal Members with 
whom he had conversed on the subject 
had either admitted the unsoundness of 
the Bill or had damned it with faint 
praise. His own opinion was that it 
violated alike the principles of political 
economy, of morality, and of justice. 
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The Bill had been termed a necessary 
supplement to the Land Act of 1881; 
but he feared that it would require to 
be still further supplemented. Although 
it might oil the wheels of the Irish 
Governmental machinery for a time, it 
would teach the tenants to re-open the 
old agitation as soon as their thriftless- 
ness had involved them in new diffi- 
culties. If he might presume to say so, 
he thought that in the view of some of 
the Members of the Government, if this 
Land Question were finally set at rest it 
would be somewhat unfortunate, for it 
was known how utterly subversive of 
the existing order of things appertaining 
to the Land Question were the views of 
some of the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the sore were constantly 
kept open, it would lead to a better op- 
portunity for dealing at some future 
day with the great Land Question when 
it was brought over to England. He 
believed the present Bill was in many 
ways a very bitter pill for many hon. 
Members on the Government side to 
swallow. They knew it violated all the 
principles which they had hitherto up- 
held, and it was only on account of the 
necessities of the situation that they sup- 
ported it. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had that evening invited 
the Conservative Party to assist in the 
task of pacifying Ireland; but though 
they had given the Prevention of Crime 
Bill a loyal support, they could not con- 
tinue that support to a measure which 
would only encourage pauperism and 
thriftlessness in that unfortunate country. 
For his own part, were he an Irish land- 
lord, he would prefer to lose the whole 
of his rents in arrear rather than con- 
sent to receive a benefit by the operation 
of a scheme which would tend to pau- 
perize the country. He ventured to pre- 
dict that if this Bill passed, though 
there might be a momentary effect on 
the peace of Ireland, it would be found 
that the canker remained, and that dis- 
affection would only take new roots and 
flourish more than ever in Ireland. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that in a 
volume of the published speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
there was a passage which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself seemed to have for- 
gotten, but which was particularly ap- 
plicable to Ireland at the present time. 
The right hon. Gentleman, speaking 
many years ago, said— 
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‘*The great cause of Ireland's calamities is 
that Ireland is idle. I believe it will be found, 
on inquiry, that the population of Ireland, as 
compared with that of England, does not work 
more than two days a week. Wherever the 
people are not industrious and are not employed 
there is the greatest danger of crime and out- 
rage. Ireland is idle, and therefore she starves. 
Ireland starves, and therefore she rebels. We 
must choose between industry and anarchy.” 


| Mr. Joun Bricut: Whatis the date of 
that speech?] The date was August 25, 
1848. [ A laugh.| Hon. Members oppo- 
site might laugh; but he maintained 
there was much in that speech which 
was true at the present day. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that the 
only means by which Ireland could be 
brought to a state of prosperity were the 

‘Creation and diffusion of capital, and the 
establishment of those gradations of rank and 


condition by which alone the whole social fabric 
can be held together.’’ 


That proposition was undoubtedly true ; 
but was it met by the present Bill? 
Had, in fact, any of the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government tended to 
restore the conditions upon which the 
prosperity of Ireland depended ? 

An hon. Memper: Yes! 

Mr. MACIVER: Which of them ? 

An hon. Memser: All! 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he begged to 
differ. He voted against the second 
reading of the Bill with considerable hesi- 
tation, and that was because, like many 
other people, he took the view that it was 
necessary to do something to meet the 
terrible condition of Ireland. But he 
asked whether it was necessary to do 
this particular thing? He could not 
help feeling that the measure was as ill- 
advised as anything could be for the re- 
lief of Ireland, and yet he would be far 
from saying that that House ought not 
to contribute largely out of the funds of 
the United Kingdom for the good of 
Ireland. He could not help putting the 
matter on what, perhaps, some people 
might call a low ground, but which 
seemed to be a ground of common sense. 
If Great Britain could, by the payment 
of a large sum of money, raised by large 
taxation, get rid of this dreadful em- 
barrassment in Ireland, he believed it 
would pay this country well to make 
Ireland prosperous. He would not ob- 
ject to paying money from the pocket of 
the British taxpayers if it were really 
for the good of Ireland; but he asked 
that it should be for the good of Ireland, 
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and not for the destruction of all hope 
for the future of that country. He did 
not wish to use any language for which 
he would be called to Order, and would 
be sorry to apply those words to any in- 
dividual Member of the Government, 
which alone could express that which he 
really and honestly felt in his heart as 
regarded the policy that the Government 
had pursued as a whole. He did not 
personally dislike any Member of the 
Government; but he distrusted them as 
thoroughly as any man could do, and he 
disliked their policy, and had no better 
opinion of them than to believe that 
there were those among them whose 
principal motive in this and other legis- 
lation had been to keep an open sore 
with a view of making trouble be- 
tween landlords and their tenantry. 
He wished to point out that the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter were circulated far and wide by 
means of the organization which at one 
time was presided over by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleague, and were used 
for the purpose of stirring up angry 
feelings against the Conservative Party. 
When the right hon. Gentleman accused 
the Conservative Party of having for the 
last two centuries adopted towards Ire- 
land a policy of alternate sops and coer- 
cion, should he not have referred to the 
Mid Lothian speeches of the Prime Mi- 
nister, who had declared that the Clerk- 
enwell outrage and the shooting of the 
police at Manchester had brought the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church 
within the region of practical politics ? 
After such teaching as that, he said, let 
the Government get out of the difficulty, 
which they themselves had created, in 
the best way they could. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he had hitherto 
taken no part in the discussion of the 
Bill, because he felt the difficulty in 
which the Government were placed’; and 
he had been anxious, so far as possible, 
to support the Government in any man- 
ner which conduced to the benefit of 
Ireland. When the Bill was brought in 
it behoved everyone to carefully look 
into its provisions, and to form to the 
best of his opinion an independent 
judgment as to how far it would pro- 
mote that which they all desired to ac- 
cvomplish—namely, the pacification and 
peace of Ireland. So far as he could 
form an opinion, the Bill, instead of 
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bringing a blessing to Ireland, was cal- 
culated to be destructive of those prin- 
ciples of honesty which were the basis 
not only of their individual, but of their 
national life. One of the great objects 
of the Bill, as it seemed to him, was to 
give to dishonest men that assistance 
which was denied to the honest man. 
Soon after the introduction of the Bill a 
friend of his travelling in Ireland heard 
a discussion between two farmers. One 
said to the other—‘‘I always told you 
you were a fool for paying your rent, 
I’ve not paid any rent for three years, 
Now you are done, and I’ve got the 
benefit of this Bill.” That spoke 
volumes, and that was how this Bill 
would be looked at by the generality of 
the class with which it proposed to deal. 
The difficulties in regard to Ireland lay 
far deeper than perhaps was known by 
Members of that House. Some years 
ago, whilst travelling in Ireland, and 
sailing up the Shannon, he remembered 
asking the captain of the boat a ques- 
tion with regard to some works on the 
banks of the river, which were entirely 
empty. The captain, looking round, 
said, ‘‘ Don’t let us be overheard,” and 
then he mentioned to him (Mr. Whitley) 
the cause of the stoppage of the works, - 
Several years before, he said, they gave 
employment to 600 men and were a 
paying concern; but they had been 
stopped owing to the interference of the 
priests. Some years after he (Mr. 
Whitley) met the owner of the works, 
who fully corroborated the statement of 
the captain ; and he also added, as show- 
ing the difficulties of dealing with the 
Irish, the following incident: — At 1 
o’clock one morning one of his men 
waited upon him. He said to him— 
“What do you want at this time in the 
morning?” The man, pulling up his 
trousers, took £200 in Irish bank notes 
from the bottom, and said they were his 
savings for years, and he wished his 
master to take charge of them. ‘‘ What,” 
replied the master, ‘‘I did not think 
you were worth £5 in the world.” 
‘‘No,” was the reply. ‘If any of the 
priests or my fellow-workmen knew I 
had saved this money I should not be the 
owner of it long.’’ He asked the House 
how it was possible to find out whether 
men were honest or dishonest, when men 
like this were to be found living in 
miserable huts and able to save £100 or 
£200, and yet that was the class of men 
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with whom this Bill would have to deal. 
He could not help thinking that a Bill 
like this, which appealed to the worst 
instincts of mankind, was calculated to 
demoralize the whole national character 
of Ireland, and that not only would it 
tend to aggravate the evils under which 
Ireland was suffering, but would give an 
encouragement to large classes in Eng- 
land and Scotland, who would ask 
themselves—‘‘ If this is good enough for 
Ireland, why is it not good enough for 
England and Scotland?” Now, the 
Government had told them that the only 
reason why they had introduced the Bill 
was on the ground of expediency. That 
principle of bringing forward a measure 
on the ground of expediency was one 
which was very difficult to justify; but 
those who supported it ought to be able 
to show that the aim they sought would 
be attained by the means in view. The 
Government, nodoubt, believed that the 
Bill would attain the end sought; but 
was that the opinion of men they met in 
the streets? He had spokento many, 
high and low, rich and poor, and he 
ventured to state that nine men out of 
every ten looked with the greatest horror 
upon this Bill and the principles which 
were contained in it. He could not con- 
ceive how any Member of the Govern- 
ment could deceive himself with the 
hope that this Bill would be productive 
of the end they sought. If the Govern- 
ment believed that the Bill would promote 
peace and prosperity in Ireland, he could 
well understand that they should strive 
to accomplish by every means in their 
power the passing of the Bill. But there 
were many Members on both sides of the 
House, and many people throughout the 
country, who believed it would have a 
precisely opposite effect; and it was, 
therefore, the duty of hon. Members to 
do all they possibly could to prevent the 
passing of a measure which the people 
of this country honestly believed would 
be productive of great misery and 
future degradation to Ireland. Any- 
thing that tended to make a man 
feel that he might break his contracts 
with impunity, and leave to others the 
duty of paying his just debts, must be 
prejudicial to the best interests of our 
common country. The Prime Minister, 
in introducing the Bill, said there were 
three necessary qualifications for the 
Bill. Firstly, it must be equitable; 
secondly, it must be safe; and, thirdly, 
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it must be efficient. He (Mr. Whitley) 
asked the House, now that they had 
heard the provisions of this Bill, and 
now that they had heard it so elo- 
quently defended by the Premier and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, quietly and calmly to consider 
whether they thought these three ele- 
ments were contained in the Bill. How 
was the Bill equitable ? In his speech the 
Prime Minister made it out to be so be- 
cause it gave something to the tenant 
and something to the landlord. But 
surely there were others to be con- 
sidered besides the tenant and landlord. 
He had always held, and he thought the 
Prime Minister himself would acknow- 
ledge, that in all public measures they 
ought to seek not the advantage of one 
class of the community, be that the land- 
lord class or the tenant class, but the 
benefit of the country at large. Repre- 
senting as he did a great commercial 
community, whose guarantee of success 
and prosperity in life was the sacredness 
of contracts between man and man,-and 
seeing how many hon. Gentlemen in 
that House were Representatives of 
similar communities, he asked for him- 
self and for them, what was there in this 
Bill to commend it to these great com- 
mercial communities? Werethey merely 
to tell them that this measure was to 
benefit the landlords of Ireland on the 
one hand and the tenants on the other ? 
Would they not rightly reply that they 
did not think that the general community 
should be taxed for the benefit of one 
class? The Government were entering 
upon a most dangerous system of legis- 
lation when they sought to benefit a class 
at the expense of the nation. They did 
not know, they could not tell, and he de- 
fied the Prime Minister himself to tell, 
where this legislation would end. It was 
true the operation of the Bill was limited 
to tenancies of not more than £30 per 
year of rental; but was there any finality 
in that? Was there any substantial 
reason why, if anybody was to beassisted, 
tenants at more than £30 per year should 
not share the assistance? Should they 
not in a short time have an agitation on 
the part of these tenants, many of whom 
were as poor as their brethren that paid 
less rent ? Then there was no provision 
in the Bill for the benefit of a large class 
who, they were told, were in the most 
wretchedpoverty—hemeant the labourers 
of Ireland. Did hon. Members not think 
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that they would agitate when they saw the 
farmers assisted and themselves left out 
in the cold? The Government were 
seeking another danger when they bene- 
fited one class and forgot the wants of a 
kindred class. It was not the province 
of those sitting on his side of the House 
to say what remedial measures should 
be brought forward in the interests of 
Ireland. He fully realized the responsi- 
bility which rested upon the Government, 
and he should have been glad, irrespec- 
tive of Party, to have done anything in 
his power to aid them in legislation which 
would conduce to the real welfare of 
Ireland ; but when he was asked to sup- 
port a Bill utterly devoid of principle, a 
Bill which would bring men to believe 
that dishonesty instead of honesty was 
the best policy; when he was told by 
those who had intimate knowledge of 
Irishmen that, however honourable many 
of them were, there was a large class 
among them who would avail themselves 
of this Bill; when he looked forward to 
the end, and saw that they should have 
called forth from every class a desire to 
be supported by public money, he trem- 
bled for the future of Ireland. Wher- 
ever he went he heard the same opinion 
with regard to the future. Was there 
any hope that the Bill would promote 
eae ox How had it been received 

y the Irish people, whose attitude was 
a good answer to that question? Judging 
by what he had heard from those whoknew 
Ireland intimately, there was no general 
belief, even in that country, that the mea- 
sure would be productive of good. The 
Irish landlords, who were supposed to be 
about to receive benefit, thought its pro- 
visions were of such a character that 
they would intensify the difficulties of 
the situation. Events at the present time 
in Ireland were so awful, and there were 
so many causes of deep anxiety, that he 
should have been very glad—and many 
of his Friends on those Benches would 
have been glad—if they could have sup- 
ported this measure. He had hoped that 
the Government would introduce a Bill 
dealing with the great question of emi- 
gration. He listened to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. 
Mulholland) with the conviction, which 
must have been shared by all who heard 
his address, that whatever was the relief 
to be afforded by this Bill, many of the 
unhappy tenants in Ireland could not 
possibly exist on the land alloted to them, 
Hr, Whitley 
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That being so, why was not the difficulty 
grappled with at once? He was very glad 
to hear the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) say an hour 
or two ago that he, for one, deplored that 
there had been not much advantage 
taken of the Emigration Clause of the 
Bill of last year, and he was in hopes even 
yet that the Government would take 
some step in that direction. If they did 
they would receive much support, not 
only from his side, but also, he believed, 
from hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite Benches. They were all 
anxious for the prosperity of Ireland. 
They believed that it was closely con- 
nected with the prosperity of England, 
and he hoped the time never would come 
when Party differences should prevent 
them from acting honestly together in 
the framing of measures conducive to the 
welfare of their common country. He had 
never thrown taunts against the Govern- 
ment. He believed their policy to be 
mistaken. He believed that the Land 
Act of last Session was a mistake, and 
he was bound to oppose it; but the mea- 
sure was introduced on the responsibility 
of the Government, and he gave a silent 
vote against it. When, however, a Bill 
was brought forward which touched 
England as well as Ireland, a measure 
which would ultimately tax Englishmen 
for a purpose that they could not ap- 
prove, he felt bound to raise his voice 
against it, not because he had any hos- 
tility to the Government, but because he 
believed from his heart that this mea- 
sure, instead of being a message of peace, 
would be a message of discord and dis- 
satisfaction, and because he thought its 
principles entirely alien not only to the 
welfare of Ireland, but of England, 
Scotland, and Wales also. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, that 
having had experience in the manage- 
ment of a large Irish estate, he wished 
to express his belief that the passing of 
this measure would be of great import- 
ance to Ireland. Allusion had been 
made to the hardship of imposing addi- 
tional taxation on the struggling far- 
mers of England and Scotland, in order 
that the debts of Irish farmers might be 
paid. But he protested against this 
view of the question, inasmuch as the 
taxpayers of Ireland were often called 
upon to contribute towards English and 
Scotch objects, in which they had little 
or no concern, Moreover, it was for the 
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interest of the taxpayers of England 
and Scotland that this question of ar- 
rears should be settled, considering what 
enormous additional expenditure was 
thrown on this country, in consequence 
of the present state of Ireland. A few 
days ago the Secretary of State for War 
informed them the increase for military 
expenditure in Ireland during the last 
five years amounted to £8,700,000. 
Every penny of that came out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom—a moiety of that amount 
would meet the requirements of this 
measure; and those who desired to see 
peace in Ireland, and that great military 
expenditure decreased, should support 
the Bill in every stage, and speedily put 
itin force. He did not say the Bill was 
either a perfect or a just Bill, but there 
was nothing to prevent its being made 
so in its course through Committee. It 
was to be regretted that the Government 
did not attach greater weight last year 
to the opinions of Irish Members on the 
subject of the Arrears Clauses. The 
Irish Members were all agreed that 
those clauses would not succeed, and 
more than one Irish Member suggested 
Amendments which would have made 
them a success at far less cost than 
would now have to be incurred. Be- 
sides, he believed that a considerable 
majority of the Irish Members were of 
opinion that the principle of a loan 
would beless demoralizing thana gift. In- 
deed, he hoped that even at the eleventh 
hour the Government would give effect 
to the opinion of the majority of the 
Irish Members on this subject. They 
would not be so persistent in putting 
forward this view were it not that they 
had good grounds for knowing the needs 
of the case. Many of them, too, were 
loth to see the Church Surplus Fund 
sacrificed for the sole benefit of the 
tenant farmers, as other classes had a 
claim upon it; and the labourers, he 
might observe, had benefited nothing by 
the legislation of the last few years. He 
would only add, in conclusion, that he 
believed the pacification of Ireland would 
be cheaply purchased at an expenditure 
from the Imperial Exchequer 20 times 
preter than the £500,000 now asked 
or. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he deemed 
it his duty to enter a protest against this 
unprincipled and unjustifiable measure. 
He thought the Government were to be 
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congratulated on the blind obedience of 
their big battalions. If hon. Members 
opposite were left free to follow the 
dictates of their individual consciences 
this measure would be relegated to a 
place among the other stillborn curiosi- 
ties of Liberal legislation. He believed 
that some of them were acting against 
their own convictions of right and jus- 
tice. All the principles which they as 
Englishmen had been educated to regard 
as the first instinct of political morality 
they now bartered away against their 
own conscience from unworthy and un- 
patriotic considerations of Party and 
power. It was useless to bring forward 
arguments after the crushing ones which 
had been adduced against the measure 
by the hon. Member for Mid Surrey (Mr. 
Grantham). Notwithstanding the es- 
sential objections which had been urged 
against the measure from the Conserva- 
tive side of the House, the supporters 
of the Government preferred to remain 
within the shelter trenches of stolid 
silence rather than face the heavy shot 
of their opponents. If ever the brute 
force of a numerical majority were on 
one side, and all the force of argument 
on the other, it was upon the present 
occasion. He had heard no reasons in 
defence of the measure, although he had 
listened to the three or four excuses 
which had been used in favour of that 
most unprincipled departure from all the 
primary recognized principles of just 
legislation. Yesterday the Prime Mini- 
ster hoped that the House would not 
undertake the responsibility of rejecting 
the Bill, and he believed this considera- 
tion weighed more than any other argu- 
ment with the rank and file of the 
House. The Government had not proved, 
as it was incumbent on them to do, that 
exceptional circumstances demanded this 
extraordinary amd exceptional measure. 
They could not believe that this sop 
would be sufficient to pacify Ireland, 
nor did the Irish Members share the ex- 
pectations of the Government as to the 
beneficial results to follow from it. Al- 
though it had been said that 200,000 
tenants would participate in the advan- 
tages of the Land Act, a very large pro- 
portion of that number would not be 
effectually relieved if the whole of their 
arrears were remitted and their rents 
given them in addition. The Bill could 
not benefit the nine families, consisting 
of 57 persons, who were trying to eke 
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out a miserable existence on land of the 
annual value of £10 in Connemara. 
Nothing but emigration could help the 
most of them. And it ought not to 
benefit tenants like the man who at the 
last moment, to avert eviction, produced 
what he believed to be a £5-note, but 
which proved to be a £50-note, amid 
. the laughter of his neighbours, who ap- 
proved of the deception he had attempted 
to practise on the agent. It was said 
that the Bill offered the only hope of 
tranquillizing the country, but this was 
the fourth time in four years that these 
words had been echoed in Parliament. 
The Bill might win the support of re- 
leased Members for Liberal principles, 
but it could not have a beneficial in- 
fluence. It could not be final, for its 
principle would have to be acted upon 
after future bad seasons. It was not a 
mercy that would be twice blessed ; for 
it would not bless the giver, and it would 
demoralize the recipient. It would be 
one more measure added to the historic 
list of Liberal schemes for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland yielded in weak com- 
pliance with unjust demands and cri- 
minal agitation. 

Mr. MOORE said, that, after the 
castigation which the Bill had received 
from hon. Members opposite, it would 
be as well if they on the Government 
side of the House were allowed to state 
a few words as to what they thought 
about it. He would endeavour to direct 
the attention of the House to one or two 
particular points—practical points in con- 
nection with it. In the first place, he 
would like to remind the House as to 
the character of the investigation which 
was to take place as to the tenants’ non- 
ability to pay. This was a point upon 
which there should be some sort of satis- 
faction—that it would not bring a poor 
man, whether landlord or tenant, on the 
one side, and placing a sum of money 
on the other, ask him to swear to mat- 
ters in which the money was involved. 
Under such circumstances, he would not 
give much—he was sorry to say it—for 
a man’s oath. It was not a fair position 
in which to place a man, and unless, 
therefore, they were very careful as to 
the character of the investigation, it 
would be somewhat in the nature of a 
farce, and not only so, but a farce of a 
very demoralizing character. He trusted 
that this defect in the Bill would be 
remedied. Taking a practical view of 
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the matter, he thought that the books 
of the estate of the tenant’s receipts, 
and, in fact, all matters connected with 
the tenancy, should be produced, and 
that from these amongst other matters, 
and in the absence of distinct proof from 
the landlord that the tenant was with- 
holding his rent, the Court should assume 
the inability of the tenant to pay more 
than a certain proportion. This would 
be the more honourable and the more 
moral way of settling the question, and 
would avoid the iniquitous proceeding 
of placing a man under such cireum- 
stances on his oath. Then, as to the 
Court which was to carry out the Bill. 
The Land Commission Courts were so 
worked at present that they were per- 
fectly inadequate to undertake the work; 
not only so, but these Courts were not 
fitted for the task. What he would like 
to see was some competent men, used to 
the management of large properties, 
well acquainted with the details of the 
matters they would have to consider, 
and the manners and customs of the 
estates, appointed to administer the 
measure. He was very glad to find that 
leaseholders were to be included ; but if 
they were to so legislate that the tenant 
right of the occupant was to be consi- 
dered an asset under the Bill, it would 
be simply worthless. Rather than in- 
clude it they had much better thrust the 
measure out of the House at once. Let 
them take the case of a man with a £5 
rent, and who owed, say, three or four 
years’ rent. His tenant right might be 
worth seven years’ purchase, which 
would be £35. If they were to make 
him realize money on his tenant right, 
it would be only another name for evic- 
tion; it would be only another way of 
saying he must sell, and thus the very 
object which the Bill was intended to 
defeat would be brought about. If the 
tenant were compelled to borrow, his 
liability would be transferred to the 
money-lender, who would charge in- 
terest while the landlord did not. It 
was ridiculous to suppose the Bill would 
have any value for the smaller tenants 
if they were to be compelled to realize 
their assets. No one, not even the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), who 
had spoken so sympathetically of the 
poor tenantry in the West of Ireland, 
had greater sympathy for them than 
himself; but when they came to hand 
over public money—Irish money—in 
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the way proposed, it would simply be 


demoralizing them. There was no rea- 
son whatever why they should not be 
allowed money to tide over temporary 
difficulties till better times came; but 
the tenantry themselves could not com- 
prehend the idea that the money was to 
be a gift. He believed that it would be 
much better that the money should be 
given on the basis of loans, and, if they 
wished to give satisfaction, and give 
tranquillity, they could not do better 
than extend the operation of such a 
measure, proceeding, as he advocated, 
by way of loan, as much and as wide as 
possible. He truly confessed that he 
was not a very warm admirer of the 
Bill, and he fully appreciated the very 
strong objections urged against it. He 
thoroughly acknowledged the great diffi- 
culties the Government had in dealing 
with the subject. For his own part, he 
believed that the loan advocated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was the 
best way of securing peace to Ireland, 
and he trusted that they had not heard 
the last of that scheme for increasing 
the number of those holding property, 
and who had some idea of the rights of 
property. 

Mr. PELL said, he felt bound to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) and to 
vote against the Bill. One must consider 
what would be the result of applying 
even one portion only of this measure to 
England. They had become so accus- 
tomed to special legislation for Ireland 
that there was a tendency to overlook 
the important principles that should 
underlie all legislation. What was there 
about Ireland that had brought the 
conntry to its present condition? First, 
the land was owned by a few, and occu- 
pied by many. That was not the most 
fortunate position for any country to be 
in, least of all for Ireland. Then there 
was a redundant population dependent 
almost entirely upon agriculture, with a 
bigoted faith that they could find susten- 
ance out of it for themselves and their 
families. Famine had warned them in 
vain against such a belief. Witha bad 
climate and a poor soil, upon what could 
the farmer rely? Then there was a 


strong home affection which none could 
disapprove of, though it was to be re- 
gretted that it should interfere with the 
prosperity of the country. 


Then they 
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were told that this Bill was rendered ne- 
cessary by the Land Act of 1881. The 
reasons for the introduction of this Bill 
were not sufficient to justify him in 
voting for it. With reference to the 
question whether the money should go 
by way of gift or by way of loan, he 
had listened to the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who, 
he thought, did not handle the subject 
fairly when he said the money would be 
handed over by shovelsful without any 
precaution being taken or any inquiries 
being made, and that they would be 
more careful how they applied the money 
when it was handed over by way of gift 
rather than when it was by way of 
loan. It appeared to him, however, 
that just as much, if not more, pre- 
caution should be taken with regard 
to a loan as with regard to a gift. In 
making a loan, it was expected that the 
borrower would satisfy the conditions 
of repayment, and care was taken to see 
that he would avail himself of a fair 
opportunity for repaying the money. 
However, this was a question which 
would more properly be considered in 
Committee. The Government expected 
a favourable result from this measure. 
They expected that when the tenants 
were freed from this load of debt, they 
would endeavour to make a new start in 
life, and would be able to turn their at- 
tention to other industries ; but the hon. 
Member behind him (Mr. Dillon), who 
knew his country thoroughly, had said 
that the only legitimate object of this Bill 
was to retain the people in their holdings. 
Nothing could be more disheartening. 
If this Act was to be used by the Land 
League or by any other combination for 
the purpose of keeping people on the 
land, then they had passed a measure 
fraught with the most evil consequences. 
With reference to the money part of the 
question, which had been very ably and 
concisely handled by the hon. Member 
for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland), there 
was, no doubt, a very grave doubt in the 
mind of the Government as to what the 
proceeds of the Irish Church Fund might 
be. There was greater uncertainty as 
to how much would be required from the 
general funds of the country to supple- 
ment the Church Fund for the purpose 
of carrying out the objects of the Bill. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to correct 
a misapprehension. I have never stated 
that, in my opinion, there was any serious 
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uncertainty as to the proceeds of the 
Church Fund. What I said was that it 
would be difficult to do more than con- 
jecture what the amount of the claims 
would be. 

Mr. PELL said, that the Treasury 
Minute just issued showed that the 
amount which would come from the 
Church Fund could not be estimated 
with anything like certainty. Did any- 
one believe that this proposal would 
ever have been made if there had not 
been that fund to base it upon? Whe- 
ther the amount which was to come from 
that exhaustless fund, the British Ex- 
chequer, was large or small, the prin- 
ciple was the same. He could easily 
foresee a time when the English people, 
in dire distress, like the Cotton Famine, 
would call upon the Government of the 
day to apply the same principle to their 
wants as the Government was at the pre- 
sent time applying to Irish wants. He 
would like to know how that demand 
was to be resisted ; distress could be felt 
as much in England as in Ireland, and 
the merits of the case which they had 
for relief from Imperial funds were just 
as strong. He felt that he should not 
be doing his duty to his constituents, or 
justice to his own feelings, if he did not 
vote against the House going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that, having 
been actively interested in 1847 and ever 
since in Irish difficulties and the reme- 
dies proposed for their solution, he hoped 
the House would not deem him presump- 
tuous if he asked for its attention for a 
very few minutes on a point which he 
hoped would, to some extent, be dealt 
with in the measure now before the 
House. He was not going to trouble 
the House with any arguments as to 
whether the Arrears Question ought to 
be settled on the principle of loan or 
gift ; but he believed that, without some 
settlement of the Arrears Question, it 
would be impossible to obtain that 
breathing time which was necessary to 
enable the beneficent clauses of the Land 
Act to do their work or the repressive 
clauses of the Prevention of Crime Bill 
to become effective. The hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
spoken of this measure as only being an 
anodyne ; but anodynes might often be 
necessary to make it possible for reme- 
dies to do their work. Other hon. Mem- 
‘bers seemed to consider emigration as 
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the only remedy for the remaining evils 
of Ireland. It appeared to him that our 
persistent failure thoroughly to settle 
the Irish difficulty arose from the fact 
that Englishmen would not take the 
trouble to understand it or to know how 
complicated it was. Ireland was like a 
person who had so mismanaged herself 
and had been so mismanaged by her 
doctor that she was suffering from a 
complication of maladies ; and they could 
only hope by patient, careful, persistent 
effort to deal with every form of her 
evils. Emigration did not require to be 
assisted in the greater part of Ireland. 
It was probably going on as rapidly as 
was desirable, and probably much more 
rapidly than it would go on under any 
form of assisted emigration; but, on the 
other hand, there were districts of Ire- 
land so poor and so over-populated that 
if they were to set them free from arrears 
and givetheland absolutely to the tenants 
they could not maintain themselves with 
decency in good years, while in bad years 
they must starve or be supported by pub- 
lic or private charity. For these districts 
—fortunately, they were limited in extent 
—emigration was the only possible re- 
medy ; and, in his opinion, it would be 
an effectual remedy, because, if they 
could once reduce the excessive popula- 
tion caused by the minute subdivision of 
land, the natural operation of certain 
clauses of the Land Act would dis- 
courage a return to such excessive sub- 
division of holdings. The landlord would 
not be tempted to subdivide when he 
could no longer exact higher rents by 
so doing. It would be found on exami- 
nation that the great bulk of these con- 
gested districts was contained in 15 
Unions, the average holdings of which 
were under £8 annual value. Those 
15 Unions contained a population of 
366,600, and their valuation amounted 
to £339,700. Even in these Unions, 
only certain electoral districts would re- 
quire to be dealt with—those in which 
the holdings averaged under £4, most 
of the holdings being, of course, of 
much less value. It was not, as they 
found in dealing with Mr. Tuke’s fund, 
a question of inducing people to emi- 
grate from these districts. The fact 
was, the only choice there was between 
starvation, the workhouse, or emigra- 
tion—and if only the means were offered 
to them, no one could prevent them 
from emigrating; and he did not be- 
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patriotism or humanity would attempt 
to do so. He would refer those who 
wished to go into the matter to the Re- 
port of the Duke of Bedford’s Commit- 
tee of the Tuke Fund, and to Mr. Tuke’s 
article in Zhe Wineteenth Century, and 
he would only give one instance, which 
he thought would show conclusively how, 
from change of circumstances, it was 
impossible for these people to remain 
where they were and live. It was not 
so much the raising of the rent, as they 
could not live on their holdings if they 
owned them, but the diminution of graz- 
ing rights, and, still more, the almost an- 
nihilation—fortunately, in this instance, 
from no fault of the English Govern- 
ment—of the industries by which these 
oor people lived. On the West Coast, 
by kelp burning, for the manufacture 
of iodine from seaweed, many poor 
families had been in the habit of earn- 
ing from £10 to £40 per annum; but 
now, owing to other inventions, the 
price of kelp had fallen from £7 to 
£2 10s., and, of course, this resource 
had failed them. They could probably 
hardly support themselves while they 
were engaged in the work, and had no- 
thing left either to pay their rent or 
maintain themselves with during the 
remainder of the year. Evictions were 
going on there, and would go on in 
such districts, in spite of any Arrears 
Bill ; and, unless some steps were taken, 
the poor rates charged with the main- 
tenance of this mass of people must 
utterly break down, and then they would 
be driven, as they always waited to be 
driven in Ireland—and that had been 
the curse of our Government there— 
until they were in the presence of a 
dire necessity, which they could only 
meet by some hurried, wasteful, and, as 
experience had shown, ineffectual mea- 
sure. He had not detained the House 
without being prepared to suggest a 
practical remedy, and, fortunately, it 
was one which only required that the 
82nd section of the Land Act should be 
made effectual for the purpose which it 
was intended to promote. This clause 
devoted £200,000, spread over three 
years, to the promotion of emigration, 
with the pretty general consent of the 
House. But it had been ineffectual, 


partly because it had been held that 
the clause was so worded as not to in- 
clude Unions among the public bodies 
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Now, if 
by a clause in the Arrears Bill the Go- 
vernment would consent to make that 
section of the Land Act effective for the 
promotion of emigration in families from 
the excessively congested districts of Ire- 
land, he thought they would do much, 
he would not say to conciliate the sup- 


| porters of the opponents of the present 


Bill, but to mollify opposition. The 
limit as to the amount of money to be 
provided by Government might be ad- 
hered to; but part of it might be given 
as a grant where the Guardians were 
willing to borrow an amount to meet 
such grants, either under the terms of 
that clause, or even to be repaid, with 3 
per cent interest, in 20 years. It might 
be necessary to postpone repayment of 
the first instalment of the loan for, say, 
two or three years until these depressed 
districts had recovered a little from their 
present depression and excessive rating. 
He believed Boards of Guardians would 
be prepared to borrow the sums re- 
quired as local contribution to enable 
them to participate in the benefit of the 
Government grants, rather than face the 
inevitable rise in the rates which would 
in many cases amount almost to confis- 
cation if the evictions in those districts 
went on—and he feared they must go 
on, notwithstanding any Arrears Bill— 
and no provision was made for dealing 
with these poor creatures, whose only 
available resource from starvation at 
the wayside was the workhouse. It 
must be borne in mind that the emigra- 
tion of these people could be done at 
about the cost of one year’s main- 
tenance. It would not be difficult at 
the right time to suggest how a system 
of emigration could be practically worked 
by a Commission acting on general prin- 
ciples laid down for their guidance, hav- 
ing regard to the population and taxa- 
tion of each district, and the action of 
the Commissioners restricted to a portion 
of the country clearly defined, but leav- 
ing to them the determination within 
the limit of the amount of local contri- 
bution to be required from any Union 
or electoral district before a grant to 
such Union or electoral district is made, 
as well as the same to be expended on 
emigration in each place. He believed 
that the Commissioners might make ad- 
mirable use of voluntary effort in select- 
ing, in conjunction with the Guardians, 
emigrants, and making the necessary 
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arrangements for the journey of the 
emigrants, and their reception on arrival 
in America. The action of the Duke of 
Bedford’s Committee, through Mr. Tuke 
and otherwise, had obtained most valu- 
able experience which would be useful 
in such a matter. He hoped he had 
not detained the House with too much 
detail; but he thought it necessary to 
show that there was nothing impracti- 
cable in what he had suggested. The 
difficulty, serious as it was, was much 
more limited and within a smaller com- 
pass than was generally supposed. He 
had ascertained that what he had pro- 
ee could be carried out in the present 

ill if the Government would consent to 
do so. Should the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) not di- 
vide the House on his Resolution, he 
(Mr. Rathbone) proposed to move an 
Instruction to the Committee, which, 
with the consent of the Government, 
would enable them to make the 32nd 
section of the Land Act effective for its 
purpose. If the hon. Member divided 
the House, and an Instruction could 
not be moved, it would still be possible 
for the Government to take steps during 
the progress of the measure in Com- 
mittee to give effect to what he believed 
to be a very general, if not the nearly 
universal, wish of the House. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought the Government was to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that a number of 
speeches had been made on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, because speeches 
such as the last three which had been 
delivered on the Ministerial side of the 
House did not give much support to this 
Bill. The speech which had just been 
delivered did not refer either to the Bill 
as it stood or to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. It 
proposed a different plan for relieving 
the distress in Ireland. However ad- 
mirable that plan might be, it was not 
only not included in the Bill, but it 
could be demonstrated to be in direct 
conflict with the Bill. The object of that 
plan was to promote emigration, whereas 
the object of this Bill was to discourage 
emigration by fixing by artificial means 
the population on the soil of Ireland. 
But, whatever might be thought by the 
Government of the speech which had just 
been delivered by one of their sturdiest 
supporters, the House had had two 
speeches within the last hour from Irish 
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Members on the other side of the House, 
one from the hon. Member for the County 
of Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart), and 
the other from the hon. Member forClon- 
mel (Mr. Moore), and both of them repu- 
diated two main proposals of this Bill. 
They were told by the Prime Minister, 
when introducing this Bill, that the two 
principles on which it rested were the 
principles of compulsion and of gift, 
The principle of gift had been repudiated 
in strong, almost indignant, terms on the 
part of their fellow-countrymen by both 
of the Irish Representatives who had 
spoken on the other side of the House. 
He hoped that in due time the appeal 
of those two hon. Members to the Prime 
Minister to withdraw from one of the 
two cardinal principles of this Bill would 
be answered, and that before this Bill 
left the House of Commons it would be 
modified in that direction, and they 
would escape by that modification not 
only from that which he believed to be 
an immoral course of conduct with re- 
gard to this emergency—namely, an en- 
couragement of what had taken place 
by a gift of public money; but also 
from the difficulty of giving money from 
the Consolidated Fund for the purposes 
of this Bill. But, passing from that, let 
him ask the House to consider what the 
hon. Members said. The hon. Member 
for the County of Waterford got up to 
support this Bill, but he ended his speech 
by saying that though he would vote for 
the Bill, it was an unjust Bill. The hon. 
Member was going to vote for what he 
declared an unjust Bill, in the hope that 
it would be modified inCommittee. He 
had listened with interest to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Clonmel, for it 
was clear that the hon. Member was at 
issue with the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster with regard to taking the 
value of the tenant right into considera- 
tion as assets. Then, what could bea 
greater condemnation of the Bill than 
the justification offered in its behalf by 
the hon. Member for Waterford, an Irish 
Member sitting on the Ministerial side 
of the House? The hon. Member said 
Ireland was in so terrible a state now that 
millions of money were being spent in the 
maintenance of law and order. Under 
this Bill they would spend £500,000 
Let them try the experiment, and see 
whether that £500,000 would not go 
further to secure peace and order in Ire- 
land than the millions they were spend- 
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ing upon military and police. He (Mr. 
Edward Clarke) ventured to say that 
was an argument which was unworthy 
of the consideration of the Parliament 
of a free country. If they were asked 
to give public money for purposes which 
were manifestly purposes of justice and 
right, let them give it by all means, give 
it with a free hand and an open heart. 
But if they were asked to give public 
money in order that they might buy off 
at less expense those whom their autho- 
rity had failed to bring into obedience 
to the law, it was unworthy of the people 
whom they represented in that House 
that such an argument should be offered 
tothem. Better far, in his opinion, that 
millions should be spent in the attempt 
to preserve law and order than that the 
Government should try that most feeble 
and extravagant expedient of giving 
money to rebels in the hope of subduing 
rebellion. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART rose to ex- 
plain that what he said was in reply to 
the hon. Member for Mid Surrey (Mr. 
Grantham), who complained that Eng- 
land and Scotland were being taxed to 
contribute towards the payment of Irish 
arrears. His reply was that it was in 
the interest of the taxpayers to do so— 
that it would save their pockets. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought he had not misrepresented the 
hon. Member. From what the hon. 
Member had just said, he again drew 
the inference that he proposed to buy off 
the rebellion, which was too expensive 
and coercive, and he repeated that that 
was an unworthy argument. It was not 
too late to discuss the principle of the 
Bill. He believed that before the Bill, 
in its present shape, passed into an Act 
of Parliament, they should have an op- 
portunity of discussing its principles else- 
where than within those walls. He did 
not believe that the Parliament of Eng- 
land would pass the Bill in its present 
shape, and he should be well content to 
pass out from those walls that night, or 
next week, to the constituencies of Eng- 
land—and to ask them for their judg- 
ment upon the matter ; because it seemed 
to him that at the bottom of the Bill, 
and necessarily inclosed in it, there was 
a principle against which it was the 
manifest duty of the Tory Party to make 
its emphatic and resolute protest. It was 
not a question of detail, or a question to 
be settled by compromise between land- 
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lord and tenant. If it were simply a 
question of Irish landlord and Irish 
tenant, there might be much to be said 
for the Bill. In one sense it would be 
a relief to landlord and tenant alike. 
They had heard a remarkable argument 
from the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant on Wednesday. It having 
been said by a previous speaker that the 
property of the landlords in Ireland and 
the rents that were due to them were as 
much their own as the coat which the 
Prime Minister wore upon his back was 
his, the right hon. Gentleman retorted by 
saying that that was quite true, but that, 
while the Prime Ministerreally possessed 
the coat which was on his back, the land- 
lords’ money was not in their pockets. 
That was a curious answer to come from 
the Treasury Bench. Why, he asked, 
was it that a great deal of their money 
was not in the landlords’ pocket? Be- 
cause the payment of that money had 
been prevented by two organizations— 
he would not use the word ‘ conspiracy,” 
for that expression hurt the susceptibili- 
ties of hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way—but the two organizations were, 
first, the Land League, and, next, the 
combination of Gentlemen forming Her 
Majesty’s Government. Two years ago 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) warned 
the Government that a suspension of 
evictions would mean a suspension ofthe 
payment of rent. Yet the Government 
were induced to accept a suggestion from 
one of the Home Rule Members and to 
bring forward the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. Now, what they did 
then they had again done this year, for, 
just as two years ago they accepted the 
suggestion to which he had referred, so 
now they had adopted one-fourth of a 
Bill which had been brought forward for 
second reading by an hon. Member be- 
low,the Gangway in April, and by taking 
that course they had again practically 
suspended the payment of rent in Ire- 
land. In 1880, therefore, the payment 
of rent was checked by the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, last year it 
was checked by the ‘‘no rent” mani- 
festo, and this year it was again checked 
by the introduction of the Bill before the 
House. That being so, a most curious 
argument was used by the Prime Minis- 
ter, who said— You cannot override 
what we have done by bringing in this 
Bill; so far as it affects the payment of 
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rent, we have checked it; the mischief 
is done; now you had better pass the 
Bill as soon as possible; ”’ soas to make 
the Government happy, and enable them 
to congratulate themselves as having 
taken another step on the path of con- 
ciliation. Before that Bill passed, how- 
ever, he hoped a resolute stand would be 
made against it, not only by the Irish 
Members, but also by English and Scotch 
Members, because it involved a bad 

rinciple. What was the bad principle ? 

t was this—that they were going to give 
donations of public money, not for any 
services rendered to the State, not for any- 
thing done which should entitle the re- 
cipients to it, but because the persons to 
whom it was offered were placed ina 
difficulty, in part, he agreed, by the 
failure of their crops through the incle- 
mency cf the seasons, but in part, also, 
by their having been the willing or un- 
willing servants of that which had been 
a treasonable agitation. They could not 
get away from the fact that the money 
to be given under this Bill to the Irish 
tenants would be received by them and 
recognized by them as money for which 
they were indebted to the Land League 
they had supported, and which the Go- 
vernment had vainly tried to destroy. 
With regard to the sources from which 
the money was to come, he would only 
say that he should regret to see the 
Irish Church Fund extinguished in this 
way, for he had hoped that that surplus 
might have been applied to the purpose 
of advancing education in Ireland. He 
was rather glad, however, that the in- 
tention was to supply from the Consoli- 
dated Fund some of the money which 
the tenants were to receive, because 
that would draw the attention of the 
people of this country to the ob- 
jects for which the money was de- 
manded. The Chief Secretary admitted 
that the measure was exceptional in cha- 
racter, but adduced as a precedent the 
gift of seed potatoes and similar neces- 
saries made to the Irish people a few 
years ago in times of dire distress. 
What possible parallel could there be 
between the two cases? The famine of 
1879 was terrible, and, without the Re- 
lief Act, there would have been a more 
terrible famine in the next year. But 
here we were saying to the tenants— 
‘‘We will pay rents you are not able to 
pay, and so keep you on holdings where 
you can get an existence, perhaps, in 
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profitable years, but where you will be 
exposed to famine when bad seasons set 
in.” The hon. Member for the City 
of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) said that there 
were 420,000 occupiers in Ireland under 
£10 valuation, and they could not in- 
duce them to emigrate at once. But, 
surely, the consequence of that would be, 
not that they should keep that enormous 
body of people upon a soil that could 
not support them, but that they should 
allow the natural process to have its 
course in that as in other cases. Famine 
was the teaching of Nature as to the 
distribution of people in a country and 
as to the mode of their existence, and 
when famine came it was a warning that 
they could not continue to occupy the 
country in which they were placed. 
Therefore, it was a most serious thing 
to give public money to keep them where 
they were. True, the famine was ex- 
ceptional, but the causes of the famine 
were constant. There was a large popu- 
lation, the crop on which they depended 
was precarious, and so long as both 
these conditions existed, there was an 
absolute certainty of the return of famine 
from time to time. They were asked by 
this Biil to leave these people in the occu- 
pation of farms which they could not 
safely occupy, and for the occupancy of 
which in the future they must depend 
upon the charity of a country which, 
with short-sighted policy, was taxing it- 
self to produce this evil result. For 
these reasons he trusted that a resolute 
stand would be made against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. From the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, it appeared that a most outrageous 
provision of the Bill was now to be modi- 
tied. As the Bill stood, it was clear 
that the loan authority might allow the 
State to relieve a person of a part of his 
rent, and leave him in possession of the 
saleable tenant right of his holding. 
That, surely, was a preposterous pro- 
position. Suppose a man who paid £25 
a-year for his farm owed three years’ 
rent, and could get £300 for his tenant 
right, the proposal of the Bill as it stood 
was that £25 should be given him as a 
gift. [‘‘ No!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Bill as it 
stands prevents the tenant right from 
being in any degree charged. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
as the Bill stood it stated that the ten- 
ant was to satisfy the authority that he 
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was unable to pay the rent, and there 
was no direction to the authority to 
deal with that matter; and if it were 
so perfectly clear, as a matter of con- 
struction, that the authority was to take 
into consideration the value of the ten- 
ant right, all he could say was that hon. 
Members from Ireland on his side of 
the House would probably be much dis- 
satisfied with the construction which 
was put upon the Bill. He confessed 
he could hardly believe that this Bill, 
as it had been introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, was their own view 
of what was just and right with regard 
to the administration of public money. 
Some 12 or 15 years ago, when he was 
connected with an organization which 
was endeavouring to assist the emigra- 
tion of a great many London artizans, 
who, by the sudden change in our com- 
mercial policy, had been thrown out of 
employment and reduced to destitution, 
the Government was asked to give ships 
to carry them across the Atlantic; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said that he objected to any 
gift of public money, except upon the 
ground of services rendered to the State. 
The Bill, as originally introduced, was 
of a very suspicious character. On the 
27th of April there was read a second 
time in that House a Bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond), but which, in the course of 
the debate, was declared to be the Bill 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). It was declared by the 
hon. Member who brought it forward 
that it was the smallest Bill that would 
be accepted by those on whose behalf 
he spoke. On the 28th of April the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had 
communicated to him what took place 
with respect to the Bill, and he wrote 
the famous letter in which he stated that 
if this matter of the arrears was settled 
upon the basis of gift and compulsion, 
and if other matters were dealt with, he 
would be able to assist the Government, 
and he made that promise which had 
now become historical—the promise 
which was suppressed—that he would 
assist the Government in that House, as 
well as in preventing outrage in Ireland. 
But if there was any hope that the Bill 
was to be a final settlement of matters 
in Ireland, that hope would be dispelled 
by reading the letter which the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork wrote. The 
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Bill brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross contained clauses 
about leases and about purchase, as 
well as about arrears, It was only one- 
fourth of that Bill which was now under 
consideration. What reason, then, was 
there to expect that this Bill would put 
an end to the pressure which was brought 
to bear upon the Government? That 
promise of precious and universal sup- 
port made on behalf of persons “ rea- 
sonably suspected ” was made, not upon 
the faith of this Bill only, but upon con- 
dition that measures should be brought 
forward with regard to two other mat- 
ters. [Mr. Gianstone dissented.] The 
Prime Minister shook his head. But 
the writer of the letter of the 28th of 
April said that the Purchase Clauses 
and the Lease Clauses must be dealt 
with as well as the arrears, and then he 
went on to say— 

“Tf this programme be carried out, we shall 

be able to help the Government to produce a 
cessation of outrage and to co-operate with the 
Liberal Party.” 
It was not in the case of a Bill of this 
kind, which involved a serious issue of 
principle, that he cared to lay stress 
upon the political accidents or pressure 
that had brought it before the House. 
He would be far better pleased to fight 
it out there, upon the question whether 
the principle was mischievous, and whe- 
ther the measure was likely to be inju- 
rious in its results. There were two 
reasons for concluding that this could 
not be a final settlement. One was that 
it dealt with evils the causes of which 
were constant, and were not touched by 
the remedy proposed ; and the other was 
that it had been brought into the House 
at the dictation of a Party which had 
already declared to the Minister who 
brought it in that they would not be 
satistied with the measure. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he regretted 
the impossibility of giving the benefit of 
the Act of last year to all for whom it 
was intended. The country was now 
asked to pay a very large sum of money, 
and he should like to know what would 
be the result of the payment? He had 
read the Treasury Minute with great 
care, and a very interesting and curious 
document it was; but he still felt the 
difficulty of ascertaining exactly how 
much was to be paid. His own impres- 
sion was that it was just as likely 
that £4,000,000 would be required as 
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£2,000,000 ; and, that being the case, it 
was very doubtful whether a great part 
of the money would not have to be paid 
by the taxpayers of the country. If so, 
it was his bounden duty to ask whether 
the payment of the money would pro- 
duce a good result or none at all? He 
had listened yesterday with much in- 
terest to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and to-day to 
that of the hon. Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. Moore), and he found them both 
of the same opinion, that if the value of 
the tenant’s interest in his holding was 
to be taken into account in estimating 
his ability to pay arrears, the Govern- 
ment might as well abandon the Bill at 
once ; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
said he would do nothing of the kind. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
to the tenants was—‘‘I gave you last 
year property that you never had before 
—a valuable property in the land— 
and now you say that it is not to be 
treated as any part of your assets.” 
Last year the House was told that the 
tenant right would be one of the land- 
lord’s securities ; this year it was to be 
eliminated altogether. Thus, on the 
very threshold of the Bill, there was an 
extraordinary diversity of opinion as to 
its effect, and surely the House was en- 
titled to know the real opinion of the 
Government on this subject ? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
passed this point over very tenderly, 
and had said that it must be left, toa 
great extent, tothe discretion ofthe Judges 
and the Commissioners ; but that, he be- 
lieved, could not be done, and the prin- 
ciple on which so important a point was 
to be decided ought to be settled by the 
House itself. If this were left an open 
question the Irish Representatives said 
that the Bill would be valueless, and 
certainly it would be strange to spend 
so much money and do no good after all. 
The money was to be a gift to the Irish 
tenants and not a loan. No Amend- 
ments intended to convert the gift into 
a loan would, as he was informed, be in 
Order in Committee; and, therefore, he 
could only take this opportunity of say- 
ing that he had rather lend the money 
than give it. There was another aspect 
of the Bill which much increased the 
difficulties of the question, and that was 
the justice or injustice with which it 
treated different classes of tenants. 
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Townsend, of Skibbereen, had written 
a letter to Zhe Times the other day which 
gave a curious illustration of the way in 
which the Bill might help an unworthy 
tenant. The following was a striking 
passage from the letter :— 

_ ‘The arrears of my own tenants offer a very 
interesting case in point. Shortly after the 
passage of the Land Act of 1870 I sold half my 
property to the tenants; they paid some 23 
years’ purchase, and, having borrowed most of 
this money from the Government, they, from 
that day to this, have paid their instalments 
regularly. Now, let us look at the other half, 
Almost immediately after the present Govern- 
ment came into office my tenants ceased paying 
any rent, and now owe about two and a-half 
years’. I offered 15 per cent reduction on rent 
and arrears, but my offer was refused; and 
possibly the Land Commission will reduce these 
rents by 20 per cent. None of my tenants’ 
rents have been raised for 29 years, and it cer- 
tainly does look hard that the honest men who 
bought at a high figure from me and paid 
regularly the old rent to Government as pur- 
chase instalments every six months since, should 
now see their neighbours paying no rent, a 
strong prospect of having one-fifth taken off 
their nominal obligation, and, besides, half the 
arrears paid by Government.” 

It was important to notice that the 
amount of arrears differed largely in 
different parts of the country. One 
noble Lord had told him that the Bill 
would suit him very well, because the 
amount of arrears on his estate was 
small. There were other estates where 
the amount of arrears was very large, 
and where the loss to the landlord might 
be very heavy. But the Government, in 
reply to all objections, said that they 
wanted to help the very poorest people 
in the land—the 40,000 very small 
holders of land inIreland. He doubted 
whether it would not be wiser to keep 
their money in their pockets than pay it 
for such a purpose, for anything which 
came short of emigration would not 
cure, but at best only palliate the ex- 
isting evil. On the other hand, there 
were thousands of persons in Ireland 
desirous of going away — he himself 
had been the means of helping some 
to emigrate—and he only wished they 
had been more firm in dealing with the 
Emigration Clauses last year instead of 
accepting Amendments the result of 
which was that the clause would not 
work at all. He desired to help those 
poor people as far as possible, but it was 
@ very serious thing to vote away public 
money to pay private debts. The only 
answer the Chief Secretary had to that 
objection was that it was an exceptional 
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measure. It certainly was, and he trusted 
it would be some time before another 
such exceptional measure was intro- 
duced, or perhaps some similar Bill 
might be pressed for by the people on 
this side of the Channel also. If the 
Treasury would listen to such appeals 
they would have plenty of applicants for 
their funds. They were told last year 
that the Land Act was to settle the ques- 
tion. Now they were told that it was 
not settled at all. He confessed he 
should be anxious to know what expla- 
nation the Government intended to give. 
Was this or was this not a measure which 
would satisfy the Representatives from 
Treland? If it was not, what was the 
use of doing that which was an offence 
against the laws of political economy? 
If he could feel assured that the measure 
would tranquillize the country, he would 
vote ten times the amount asked for by 
the Government; but if he could not, if 
they were only going to raise hopes and 
encourage further demands, he felt some 
hesitation with regard to the course the 
Government were pursuing. He trusted, 
however, that the explanation of the 
Prime Minister would be satisfactory, 
and, therefore, he would support the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
asked some questions of the greatest 
importance. He had asked whether the 
measure would do good or would fail— 
whether it would give satisfaction, con- 
tentment, and peace? If they listened 
to those who claimed to speak on behalf 
of the people of Ireland, they must an- 
swer those questions in the negative. 
Both the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) had spoken of the measure 
as unique. Indeed, it was remarkable 
that not one single Member of the Libe- 
ral Party had given to the measure an 
unreserved and unqualified support. All 
the hon. Members from Ireland had 
found fault with it, and those Irish 
Members whose judgment, experience, 
and loyalty the House valued most 
highly, had uniformly rejected the prin- 
ciple of gift, and expressed their con- 
viction that the present proposal was 
immoral and dangerous, and that the 
principle of loan was the one which 
ought to have been adopted. The lan- 
guage of those supporters of the Go- 
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vernment whose experience and know- 
ledge of Ireland were most extensive 
ought to make them very cautious in 
accepting the principle of the Bill. He 
had listened attentively to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and he could discover little ar- 
gument in it, and little else but a cri- 
ticism of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). It was 
a defence—an apology—of the policy of 
the Government. It was an exhortation 
to patience. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—‘‘ Exercise patience ; in five or six 
years you will see peace and content- 
ment in Ireland.” Five or six years 
was not a long period in the history of a 
nation. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had told them concession had been shown 
for 200 years—that we had been con- 
stantly giving way to the demands of 
Ireland, and yet, in the same breath, 
that the condition of Ireland was ap- 
palling; and he had appealed to Gen- 
tlemen on the Conservative Benches 
not to give way to excitement, but 
to wait patiently for five or six 
years. But when it was proposed to 
bring about a period of contentment 
and prosperity by the application of a 
measure which was unsound and wrong 
in principle—a measure which had fol- 
lowed other measures which had not 
proved successful—it was impossible to 
expect that the anodyne which some 
Members of that House had described 
the Bill to be—the dose of opium which 
it had been called—would not have to 
be renewed if Parliament decided on 
that occasion to administer it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster had referred to the 
financial portion of the Bill, and had 
expressed preference for the opinion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer over 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland). But, 
like his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), he had 
paid some attention to the Treasury 
Minute which had been laid on the 
Table. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had stated that the Treasury ac- 
tuary spoke with confidence of the suffi- 
ciency of the Church Fund to bear the 
charge which was to be imposed upon it. 
He thought he should be understood 
when he said that the value of that 
fund ought not to be pledged above its 
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value. A banker who should advance 
money in excess of the real value of a 
security would act most rashly. What 
was the value which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer attached to the Church 
Fund in 1869? The property consisted 
mainly of tithe rent-charge, whether 
commuted or held in perpetuity. The 
permanent tithe-rent was ordinarily sold 
for not more than 16 or 17 years’ pur- 
chase. But the right hon. Gentleman 
felt himself justified in asking the pro- 
prietors to pay 224 years’ purchase, be- 
cause he offered them a loan of the 
money at 34 percent. The highest es- 
timate put on the charge was 17 years 
and a fraction. Yet, notwithstanding 
the offer of the money at 3} per cent, 
not quite half of the landlords had 
availed themselves of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s offer. They held that 
22} years, with 34 per centinterest, was 
not a good bargain for them; and, in- 
stead of accepting it, they were willing 
to run the risk of incurring the same 
charge for 52 years, under the probably 
well-founded belief that some Bill would 
be introduced into Parliament which 
would relieve them altogether of the 
charge or would considerably modify it. 
At the present time the landowners 
were paying the same charge, although 
the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 had 
largely cut down their rents. He had 
no doubt whatever that some day a 
successful agitation would be got up 
against this tithe rent-charge, which 
was due, not to individuals or to the 
landlords, but to the State, and that 
when the votes of Irish Members were 
required to support a tottering and feeble 
Government, sufficient reasons would be 
found why this charge should not be en- 
forced. What was proposed to be done 
in the circumstances? Here was a pro- 
perty, which was absolutely unsaleable, 
which was made a security for an ad- 
vance at 34 per cent interest by the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners. Would a 
banker advance a single farthing upon 
such a security? He should say cer- 
tainly not. But what had been the lan- 
guage on anotber occasion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? On the 3rd 
of May, 1869, the present Prime Minis- 
ter said— 


“There was no doubt that it was equiva- 
lent to enacting that landlords should continue 
fora given term of years, which he proposed to 


fix at 52, to pay to the Commissioners, or a body | 
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representing the State, the very same sum which 
they had hitherto paid to the clergymen, and 
that at the end of that term they should cease 
to pay anything at all, and that the rent-charge 
rae absolutely merge.” —[3 Hansard, cxcvi. 
25. 


And the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that, as regarded the Church 
Fund, a property usually sold at 17 and 
a fraction years’ purchase was to fetch 
224. That was not a bad transaction 
for the Church Fund. It wasinconceiv- 
able that this language should not be 
brought up against a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer between the present time and 
the end of the 52 years. As regarded 
the perpetuity rents, there was provision 
in the Act that they might be bought up 
at 25 years’ purchase. ‘There was a fur- 
ther provision in the Act that the Com- 
missioners should have the absolute 
right of selling the property by auction 
if they thought fit to take that course, 
although it was absolutely unsaleable in 
the present condition of the country, and 
had been so for several years. Did any- 
one think that an income derivable from 
unsaleable property was a good security 
for a 3} per cent loan? The Church 
Commissioners had sold a considerable 
amount of Church property, but on 
terms which required the purchasers to 
pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent; 
but he had no hesitation in saying that 
if an agitation were got up, and the Go- 
vernment were applied to, the Govern- 
ment, with the consideration which they 
always showed to their supporters, would 
admit their equitable claim to a modifi- 
cation of those terms under the changed 
circumstances of the case. On the 16th 
of February, 1880, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, now the Secretary of State for 
War, when the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was endeavouring to obtain 
the consent of the House to certain con- 
ditions with respect to the Relief of Dis- 
tress Bill, said— 

“He had asked whether the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commissioners had any funds or 
not. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
they had not. The Irish Church Commissioners, 
therefore, while owing a very large sum, to be 
repaid by instalments, in order to get money, 
must borrow or suspend, to a certain extent, 
repayment of their debt. What the matter 
came to was this—they were asking persons to 
lend money who had no money whatever to 
lend.” —[3 Hansard, cel. 713.] 

Since that date a charge of £20,000 per 
annum had been imposed by the present 
Ministry on the fund for the Royal Uni- 
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versity, and now this fund, which had 
no money to lend, must postpone the 
payments it was liable to make, in order 
that it might become the security on 
which the National Debt Commissioners 
might advance money. He was perfectly 
satisfied that the National Debt Com- 
missioners, if left to act independently 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not lend a single halfpenny on 
such so-called security. There were 
many thousands of small payments 
which would not be paid at all except 
under the influence of the Government. 
That, certainly, was not a security which 
would be considered altogether of a satis- 
factory nature. There was one part of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
which he had listened to with great in- 
terest, and that was as to the provisions 
dealing with tenant right. He could 
not agree with his hon. Friend behind 
him that they ought to exclude any con- 
siderations as to the ability of the ten- 
ants to pay the rent. He thought there 
could be no doubt that the terms of the 
Bill almost required that the tenant 
right should be taken into consideration 
in determining whether or not the ten- 
ant was able to pay. The remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman upon that 
subject certainly went some way to meet 
the very serious objections he had to the 
Bill. There was one consideration, how- 
ever, which, he confessed, dismayed 
him. It had been said that the means 
taken to ascertain the ability of the ten- 
ant must be complete, and that the 
officers employed should be thoroughly 
satisfied as to the truth of the tenant’s 
statement. But when they came to con- 
sider the matter in detail, he was quite 
staggered at the immense task which the 
State assumed. There were 400,000 
holdings or more to which the measure 
would apply, and at least 150,000 of 
them would require to be examined as 
to this matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
spoken with confidence of the Land 
Commission, and said that at least 60,000 
cases would be disposed of by August of 
next year—that was within two years. 
But he added this important qualifica- 
tion—namely, that a large proportion 
would be disposed of with the consent 
and arrangement of the landlords. But 
the decision as to whether a man was 
able to pay his rent, or was entitled to 
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claim assistance from the State, did not 
admit of consent on the part of anybody. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
landlords would object to the tenants 
obtaining relief, because a portion of the 
rent would be cancelled. Well, he was 
afraid that he took a rather low view of 
the possibilities of the case. He thought 
there were persons in Ireland who would 
not think it wrong to obtain money from 
the State somewhat easily. { Mr. Guap- 
stove: And in England also.] He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
when he said, ‘‘ And in England too; ” 
and his fear was that, once this Bill 
found its way into the Statute Book, it 
would excite a great deal of feeling in 
England—that people would say it was 
most unfair to confine such a measure to 
Ireland, and that a demand would be 
made for a Bill to pay the debts of poor 
agriculturists in this country. Another 
objection he had to this Bill was 
founded on the time it would take to as- 
certain who were entitled to its benefits. 
If justice were done, the cases under 
this Bill would require careful considera- 
tion, and if it took the officials of the 
Land Court two years to settle the rents 
of 80,000 persons, he wondered how 
long it would take a similar number of 
persone to ascertain whether 150,000 
persons were or were not in a condition 
to pay their rents. This might seem a 
small point; but he did not so consider 
it, for they were asked to pass this Bill 
to give peace to Ireland, and if they 
postponed the decision of the cases in 
which there should be relief, then it ap- 
peared to him they would postpone the 
time when they would get peace. Still 
another objection was that the parts of 
Ireland which suffered most from the in- 
ability to pay rent were those to which 
this Bill would not apply, because the 
people there had no means whatever to 
pay the necessary year’s rent, and the 
Government, which had had two years’ 
notice of the condition of these people, 
was taking no steps whatever for their 
relief. For the chronic misery of a large 
portion of the population of Ireland 
there was no remedy but emigration. 
The unfortunate people must be removed 
from a position in which it was abso- 
lutely impossible for them, even in 
favourable years, tu obtain a decent 
livelihood. He felt that this Bill would 
do more harm than good. He believed 
it would raise expectations that could 
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not be realized. The only way to settle 
the difficulty was to grapple with it in 
such a manner as would provide a per- 
manent remedy. It was said that this 
would take time ; but he thought he had 
shown that this Bill would also take 
time, and meanwhile the Government 
were doing nothing to vindicate the cha- 
racter of England as a country that could 
deal with the difficulties of Ireland in a 
broad, wise, and statesmanlike manner. 


Oolonel Noxuan and Mr. GoscHen rose 
together, but the latter giving way, 


Coroner NOLAN said, he thought 
that, considering how vitally his consti- 
tuents were interested in the Bill, it was 
only right, after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
that he, as an Irish Member, should 
thank the Prime Minister for having in- 
troduced it. It would undoubtedly bene- 
fit a very large class of the poorest 
people of Ireland. He had lately been 
at Tuam; he was there when the Bill 
was introduced, and he could speak with 
authority for the gratitude with which 
the measure was regarded by the typical 
agricultural population in that neigh- 
bourhood. He should endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to enlarge the scope of the Bill in 
Committee; but, underany circumstances, 
he was extremely grateful for the intro- 
duction of the measure. He thought 
there were one or two fallacies which 
ran through the speeches which had 
been delivered in the course of the even- 
ing. One was the manner in which the 
Conservative Members had tried to run 
the question of emigration against the 
Bill. He thought that was a great mis- 
take, for it would take a very clever man 
to say whether the Bill would promote 
emigration or not. Possibly, instead of 
putting a stop to emigration, it might 
promote it by rendering holdings more 
saleable than they were now. That 
would be emigration of the best kind, 
whereas emigration brought about by 
eviction was emigration of the worst 
form, every person leaving the country 
under such circumstances becoming an 
enemy of the State. Persons emigrat- 
ing to America, under the provisons of 
this Bill, would go there with good and 
kindly feelings towards this country. 
Then, again, the Bill would make tenant 
right elastic in the West and South of 
Ireland, which at the present moment it 
was not. He thought, also, that the 
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Bill should be made workable without 
entailing a heavy cost upon the tenant. 
A great deal of fuss was made about the 
sum of £500,000 which might have to 
come out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Ireland gave £7,500,000 to the Imperial 
Exchequer every year, and this £500,000 
would not be as much as would be paid 
for the occupation of Egypt. When they 
recollected how many of the Imperial 
burdens they required the people of Ire- 
land to pay, he thought by far too much 
fuss was made about this £500,000, 
when their object was to get the country 
out of a dead-lock. He must say that 
he thanked the Government very sin- 
cerely for the Bill, and he would give it 
all the support in his power. He knew 
that in doing so he would be voting in 
the interests of his constituents—both 
those who came under the Bill and those 
who did not. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: With reference to 
the observation of the hon. and gallant 
Member, I may say that I should be 
sorry to stand in the way of any Irish 
Member who wishes to addressthe House 
on a measure which so materially affects 
Ireland. At the same time, I venture to 
say that English Members have some 
right and some Jocus standi even in speak- 
ing on these Irish questions, for I am 
bound to say that if we have done our 
duty in the House this year, we have 
had plenty of opportunities for informing 
ourselves as to the situation of Ireland, 
and of learning a great deal from hon. 
Members opposite. I do not propose to 
detain the House by any lengthened ob- 
servations on the matter now before it. 
This is the fourth evening, practically, 
on which we have been debating what 
may be called the principle of this mea- 
sure. We had two days on the second 
reading, and this is the second evening 
of the debate on going into Committee 
uponit. I certainly do not propose to 
follow the example of many hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and to enumerate all the 
strong objections which may be made to 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) said that this is a 
measure which required no apology 
under the exceptional circumstances 0 
the case. I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member, nor do I think the Government 
will admit that he was right on that 
point. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I did not 
say that it required no apology, 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I understood the 
hon. Member to use language to that 
effect—namely, that it needed noapology. 
I noted his words at the time; but I 
need not dwell on that point. There 
has been no Government so strong in 
eminent financial authorities as the pre- 
sent Government, and I am sure they 
will admit that the measure requires an 
apology, and a very strong and a very 
decided apology. And what is that apo- 
logy? The apology offered is that the 
Bill is absolutely necessary for the peace 
of Ireland. That was the conclusion of 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on the second reading. That 
was the burden of the powerful speech 
made by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) on 
the second reading. That has been the 
burden of all the speeches which have 
been made on behalf of this measure— 
namely, that it is absolutely necessary 
for the settlement of Ireland, that it is 
absolutely necessary for the success of 
the Land Act, and that, if we do not 
supplement that Act by this additional 
measure, we shall run the risk of the 
failure of those great sacrifices which 
this Legislature has made in passing 
that Land Act. I think that I fairly 
state the case which is made on behalf 
of the Bill when I put it as strongly as 
that, and, if that be so, then I say that 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who lately addressed the House 
with regard to the surplus of the Church 
Fund, though dealing with a matter of 
extreme importance, is one that cannot 
be decisive with this House. If it be 
true that this Bill is absolutely necessary, 
financial considerations cannot stand in 
its way. Do not let us blind ourselves 
to the sacrifices which may be necessary. 
I have listened, and probably most of 
the House has listened, with interest to 
the debate as to the value of the Church 
Surplus Fund. It is a matter exceed- 
ingly interesting to the taxpayers of 
this country. If the hon. Member op- 
posite, who spoke with considerable 
authority on this matter, be right, the 
demands on the taxpayers of this 
country will be very great indeed in 
order to satisfy this measure, which is 
alleged to be essential for the peace 
of Ireland. That sacrifice will be very 
great indeed, but it must be faced if 
the necessity exists. On the other hand, 
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the Government contend that the sacri- 
fice to the taxpayers may be limited to 
£500,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I said 
was that I had very good reason to be- 
lieve that they would have to make no 
sacrifice ; but, by way of extreme cau- 
tion, I added that they may have to pay 
that amount. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend has put me right in the matter. 
He says that, by way of extreme cau- 
tion, we may have to face this £500,000. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Nolan), who has just addressed the 
House, said we ought not to make too 
much fuss about a sum of £500,000. I 
do not follow him in the spirit of that 
observation, but I follow him in sub- 
stance. If this measure is absolutely 
necessary, if it can be shown to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the pacification of 
Ireland, the taxpayers of this country 
will not refuse, and would not wish to 
refuse, £500,000 if it be necessary for 
the purpose. A challenge was addressed 
to me personally by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite in the debate on the 
second reading. I was asked what I 
should say of this employment of the 
resources of the taxpayer? I have often 
heard it said that we ought to deal 
with Ireland in a just and generous 
spirit, and I have sometimes asked my- 
self what is a generous spirit in dealing 
with Ireland? I think that if the tax- 
payers put their hands into their pockets, 
and are prepared to make pecuniary 
sacrifices for the redressing of Irish 
grievances, that is a much truer gene- 
rosity than endeavouring by legislation 
to redress grievances by transferring the 
property of one class to the pockets of 
another. It is, I think, a much truer 
test of generosity. We, perhaps, use 
the term ‘‘ generous”’ a little too much 
in this House. It is justice, as my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment said, that the Irish demand, and 
it is justice they ought to have; but, at 
any rate, I do not think that, when people 
speak of generosity in any measure which 
is to do justice to one set of persons, we 
ought, in meting out that justice, to en- 
deavour to sacrifice the rights of others. 
I am perfectly content that it should be 
brought home to the taxpayers of this 
country that Ireland may sometimes 
have to be dealt with in a really generous 
spirit. If this measure is passed, I hope 
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the Irish may realize that it is a distinct 
gift to them for the sake of pacifying 
reland, and, perhaps, a very costly gift 
at the expense of the Imperial Exche- 
quer. It is well we should look the 
matter in the face, and consider why 
the money of the taxpayer should be 
absolutely necessary for such a pur- 
pose. Now, if the House will bear 
with moe for a moment, I would 
wish to examine the point of the neces- 
sity and how this necessity has arisen. 
Having been challenged, I say if this 
Bill is absolutely necessary, then the 
money ought to be found. It was stated 
last night by right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that the necessity 
was caused by exceptional circumstances. 
The Government and the House will be 
prepared to admit that it is only the most 
exceptional circumstances which would 
justify us in giving our votes for a mea- 
sure of this kind. I wasa little alarmed 
when my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland commenced his 
arguments upon that point by speaking 
of the bad harvests of two or three years, 
because it seemed to me absolutely clear 
that unless he could carry the argument 
a great deal further, to allude to the ex- 
ceptional character of the harvests as 
justifying this measure was a_ very 
dangerous argument to apply. It was 
dangerous from more than one point of 
view. Of course, it occurred to us that 
these bad harvests had been as severe 
or more severe in England than in Ire- 
land. But I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman stopped short at the excep- 
tional harvests. If it were simply a 
case of eleemosynary relief to clear off 
arrears of rent accrued through bad 
harvests, we ought to reject the Bill, 
under any circumstances, because, if 
harvests have been so bad that ten- 
ants cannot pay, it seems clear 
that the landlords would naturally lose 
their rents, and the State ought not to 
interfere to protect landlords from the 
consequences of tenants being unable to 
pey rents on account of bad harvests. 
e have, therefore, to examine the 
further point—why are we to indemnify 
the landlords? It is for this reason— 
that it is not only and not chiefly bad 
harvests that have created exceptional 
circumstances. The exceptional circum- 
stances seem to me to be these—bad 
harvests have been contemporaneous 
with, or have been preceded by, a state 
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of things which makes it most desirable 
that the tenants should not bear the full 
consequences, which the natural effect 
of bad harvests would have upon them, 
and, at the same time, that a certain 
compensation should be given to the 
landlord. For what? For suspending 
the evictions which might otherwise take 
place. That, it appears to me, is the 
real origin of the Bill, and it is this 
which makes it a matter of Impe- 
rial concern. It is desired that the 
tenants, impoverished by bad seasons, 
should not be evicted by their landlords, 
and that the payment to the landlords 
should be made practically in considera- 
tion of their not exercising their full 
rights against the tenants, and letting off 
the tenants from their arrears with this 
object—that the tenants are to remain 
in their holdings. We have been told 
that evictions lead to outrages; and, 
therefore, the arrears are to be cancelled 
in order to avoid evictions on the part of 
the landlords. I think that is a fair state- 
ment of the case for the Bill. ‘The case 
made for the Bill is that this is not elee- 
mosynary relief, but that it is considered 
of importance Imperially, in order to 
save the tenants, that evictions should be 
suspended. I should be perfectly satis- 
fied with this statement of the case ex- 
cept for one circumstance, which cer- 
tainly has influenced the House in this 
debate, and has made us regard this 
Bill with more apprehension than any- 
thing else, and that is, that while some 
evictions take place on account of ar- 
rears, others take place on account of 
the war waged against the landlords by 
the Land League through their direct- 
ing the tenants to hold the harvest. 
Evictions may be the arbitrary acts of 
cruel landlords, but they may also be 
the just and proper exercise of the right 
of the landlords in the face of the ad- 
vice given to the tenants to hold the 
harvest. We, therefore, cannot dis- 
tinguish between the evictions, and we 
are unable to say which are cruel evic- 
tions and which are evictions in the 
legitimate exercise of the landlord’s 
right provoked by the actioa of the Land 
League. Had it not been for this, I am 
sure that this Bill would have been ap- 
proached with more friendliness in many 
quarters of this House. But it is to be 
observed that the dishonest tenant who 
has held the harvest will benefit by this 
Bill, while the honest tenant who has 
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paid his rent will not get any advantage 
from it. Itis that consideration which 
influences so strongly not only English 
Members in this House, but also the 
hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), who made a stronger speech 
against the particular form of the Bill 
almost, perhaps, than any other that 
was made in this House. It appears, 
therefore, that the situation is this— 
that one of the many causes of the hos- 
tility—I think the natural hostility— 
entertained towards the Bill from this 

oint of view is that the dishonest tenant 
who has held his harvest will get freed 
from his arrears. That objection can 
only be met in one way, and that is by 
a most rigorous exercise of that provi- 
sion which is put into the Bill, that it 
is only in cases of inability to pay that 
this boon isintended to be given. The 
dishonest tenant will gain and the honest 
tenant will lose unless stringent provi- 
sions are inserted in the Bill that the 
dishonest tenant shall pay. Then you 
arrive at this point—that it is, as a 
matter of fact, the bankruptcy of the 
tenant which is to be taken into con- 
sideration. Now, there is no speech to 
which I have listened with more satis- 
faction than that of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), who addressed the House ear- 
lier in the evening, when it was not 
nearly so full as it is at present. His 
language was perfectly straightforward 
and strong upon the question of the ten- 
ant’s inability to pay. I admit fully the 
enormous difficulty of discovery ; I ad- 
mit the argument put forward as to 
the delay which inquiry involves; but 
I feel that the principle is so essen- 
tial to the morality of this Bill, that it 
is so essential even to its success and to 
the prevention of demoralization in Ire- 
land, that there is no point to which I 
venture to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment more earnestly, although I am 
sure their attention has been already 
given to it, than the ability of the tenant 
to pay. Now, we must hope that there 
will be no definition given at starting by 
the Commissioners which will throw any 
doubt upon that principle. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with what has been stated 
upon this subject by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham, 
who said we shall examine into the state 
of the tenant’s holding, and take into 
consideration the state of his house and 
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all the various indications of well-being 
and prosperity, the stock upon the farm, 
and so forth. Those things will be taken 
into consideration ; but I trust that great 
care will be taken that a definition will 
not be laid down early in the administra- 
tion of this Bill that the tenant should 
not pay arrears by selling his stock or 
by other means, on the ground that he 
would not be able to conduct his farm. 
I trust I do not offend hon. Members 
from Ireland by dwelling on this point, 
because they themselves have said that 
this must. not be a demoralizing Bill. 
They have laid it down that they did not 
want to demoralize, and therefore I trust 
that the whole House, and afterwards 
the Executive Government, will look to 
that point, and that they will see that 
the real justification of this Bill, and 
that which will alone excuse us for 
having passed this measure, will be that 
it is administered according to the in- 
tentions of the Government, and what I 
believe to be the intentions of the Legis- 
lature—namely, that the ability of the 
tenant to pay is to be taken into con- 
sideration. Now, one word on the im- 
portant question of the value of the 
tenant right. As far as I can under- 
stand it, the Bill appears to be so drafted 
that the Commissioners will be bound to 
take into consideration the tenant right. 
If it is a thing upon which money can 
be raised, or which can be turned into 
cash in any way, it enables the tenant 
to pay. It is, so far, an asset, and I 
would entreat Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider the point thoroughly 
when we are in Committee that there 
may be no misunderstanding whatever 
on this subject. I can quite understand 
that it may be held, as it was held by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), that it would diminish the value 
of the Bill if the tenant right is to be 
taken into consideration. If that be so, 
let us know where we are. For instance, 
if in the smaller holdings the tenant 
right is pledged beforehand, or if it is 
of such a small extent as not to be an 
available asset, if there are circum- 
stances which will lead to evictions, 
those very evictions against which the 
Government wish to provide, let us have 
the case before us in Committee. Let 
it be settled there whether, in respect of 
the smallest holdings, the tenant right 
is to be taken into consideration ; but do 
not let us afterwards, when the Bill has 
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passed, put the matter into the hands of 
the Commissioners. Let it be decided 
boldly, and, what is most important, let 
it be decided by this House. I think in 
some of the smallest cases, possibly, it 
might defeat the object of the Bill; but 
let that also be taken into consideration. 
As the Bill is drafted it would have to 
be dealt with, it would have to be con- 
sidered, and an Amendment would be 
necessary if it is to be excluded. I now 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
other cases of tenant right where it is of 
more value; and, I ask, can we justify 
it to our constituents to pass a clause, if 
such were in the Bill, which would com- 
pel us to pay the landlord a year’s ar- 
rears, and which would enable the tenant 
to sell his tenant right, perhaps the next 
day, for £200 or £300, and go off to 
America with the proceeds? On that 
point, again, it struck me that the inten- 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham were perfectly satis- 
factory, when he acknowledged that such 
a state of things could not be permitted. 
A few words more, Sir, upon the ques- 
tion of loan or gift, which touches this 
question of tenant right to a certain 
extent. No part of the interesting and 
eloquent speech of my right hon. Friend 
struck me more than the argument lie 
made in favour of the system of gift, as 
against the system of loan proposed by 
Irish Members on this side of the House. 
I cannot put the case as well as he did, 
but I venture to sum up the point he 
made as follows. He prefers a gift in 
the case of those who are unable to pay 
to a loan to everybody. He contrasted 
the scheme of hon. Members from Ire- 
land, who proposed that, without any 
investigation as to the ability or not of 
the tenant to pay, all should receive a 
loan for the purpose of paying off arrears, 
with the Government plan that a gift 
should only be made in the case of those 
whose inability to pay is proved. I 
think he is right, that it would be more 
demoralizing to make promiscuous loans 
to everybody than to make gifts to those 
whose inability to pay is proved. Thus 
I come back to the main point which 
influences me so strongly as to cause me 
to intervene in this debate—let it be 
clear that there is inability to pay, and 
let us reject the theory that in all cases 
of tenants in arrears there should be no 
examination into their cases. If that 
were the intention, then I should in- 
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finitely prefer a loan, which is less 
demoralizing than a gift, which would, 
in such a case, be equally promiscuous, 
I admit that a loan has many ad- 
vantages over a gift, inasmuch as it 
makes those who receive it feel that 
they have to pay; but I acknowledge 
the force of the argument that in many 
cases, if the money were given with- 
out any examination, men would get it 
who were not entitled to it. The point 
seems to be to insist upon two conditions 
—-the tenant’s inability to pay, and the 
£30 line alluded to by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham which stands 
inthe Bill. If the House consents to the 
system of gift with the £30 line, rather 
than a loan without that line, it will fur- 
nish an additional reason for the Govern- 
ment to stand firm at their guns with 
regard to the limit here introduced. I 
have only one further suggestion to make 
—we should bring it home to those who 
avail themselves of this Bill in some 
way that the money is lent. Now, the 
objections to a loan are that it will 
impose a fresh burden on the tenant, 
and that it will increase his rent; and 
I confess that it will be an anomaly, 
when a fair rent has been fixed for the 
tenant, to increase that rent by a charge 
which will represent the interest on the 
amount of arrears. But I would sug- 
gest this, and I shall be prepared to 
move it, that if a tenant sells his tenant 
right within a certain number of years 
by his own action, after his arrears 
have been paid off for him, then the 
amount charged to the State should be 
a charge upon the sum which he realizes 
for his tenant right. It appears to me 
that this would meet the difficulty to a 
certain extent. The tenant would not 
have to pay a rent increased by the 
amount of interest, a result which it is 
desirable to avoid, but would start clear 
at the commencement of his operations. 
I think it would meet that blot on the 
Bill that the tenant should be able to 
sell his tenant right and keep that 
money for himself after his arrears 
have been paid off. I trust that Irish 
Members will admit that I have not 
discussed this question in any tone of 
hostility to their wishes. I believe the 
wish of all in this House is that we 
should be able to make progress in 
settling this question — that we may 
know that the last demand has been 
made for legislation on the Irish Land 
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Question ; that the rights of the land- 
lord and tenant have been defined; that 
capital may once more go to Ireland 
in the confident expectation that no fur- 
ther legislation is likely to weaken that 
security which is at the foundation of 
all national prosperity. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I cannot doubt that the whole House 
will re-echo the closing wish of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
that we may soon arrive at the time 
when no further demand for legislation 
with regard to the land system of Ire- 
land shall be made upon this House. 
But although we may re-echo that wish, 
I cannot see that the feeling of the 
House in general is likely to be very 
sanguine as to its fulfilment. Now, 
the extremely ingenious speech to which 
we have listened seems to foreshadow 
a very considerable amount of difficulty 
which we shall have to encounter when 
this Bill goes into Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman has recounted 
the arguments for and against the 
course to be pursued, and he has jus- 
tified the Bill on the ground of the 
exceptional circumstances which require 
the introduction of a measure of this 
extent and character. Nothing can prove 
the exceptional character of the mea- 
sure more than the analysis which the 
right hon. Gentleman has given of the 
circumstances surrounding it, and it is 
perfectly clear that if we are to make 
anything out of the Bill which will be 
useful and not dangerous it will be by 
much careful handling and after-con- 
sideration. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man uses the same argument as was 
used by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant when he says that the Bill 
is justified by the exceptional circum- 
stances of the time. Sir, we do not ob- 
ject to the Bill because it is exceptional, 
we object to it because we think it is 
bad. Ido not speak of what the Bill 
might be made in the imagination of 
one or another, but of the Bill as we 
have it before us. And, indeed, it seems 
to me the Bill in its main principles is 
bad ; because, in the first place, it is un- 
just with regard to the present; and, 
in the next, because it is likely to be 
mischievous in the future. When we 
are told this is a case of necessity I 
would warn the House that it is an im- 
portant axiom that you should be ex- 
ceedingly careful how you act under the 
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plea of necessity. Under such circum- 
stances, you are liable to take very wild 
steps, and to get into very serious error ; 
you are liable to set aside everything in 
the shape of prudence, because you say 
there is an overwhelming necessity. I 
cannot think, though I listened to the 
clever speeches delivered yesterday and 
to-day, that the tone of the debate has 
been one to support the plea of absolute 
necessity. There has been a large num- 
ber of Gentlemen, not on this side only, 
but on that side—not alone English 
Members, but Irish Members also—who 
have but feebly supported the Bill as 
proposed. Objections have been made 
to the principles of it, and important 
alterations have been proposed, while 
even from the Ministerial Benches what 
we have heard has been much more in 
the tone of apology than of defence. 
Undoubtedly, very much has been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster which 
is good in tone, and which, no doubt, 
expresses the convictions which he enter- 
tains at this moment ; but I cannot help 
saying with regard to such a point as 
that, for instance, of the charge on the 
tenant right, that while the right hon. 
Gentleman maintains that it would be 
unjust not to reckon the tenant’s interest 
as one of the assets to be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the tenant’s inability 
to pay, the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), who represents an ex- 
treme section of opinion in this House, 
denounces that proposal as one which 
will almost render the Bill worthless. 
And, what is much more dangerous and 
significant, the Prime Minister, when he 
introduced the Bill, left that very point 
open. The right hon. Gentleman seems 
to have taken up an intermediate posi- 
tion between the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, because he said that while 
there was much to be left to those who 
must administer the Act, he could not 
but admit that there were circumstances 
under which he would rather incline to 
the opinion that the tenant right ought 
not to becharged. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman still keeps himself unpledged on 
that point, and [ am reminded that it is 
one of the great objections that we feel 
to this kind of legislation that we never 
know where we are. Now, Parliament 
isin an awkward position at this mo- 
ment. That we are acting under the 
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supposed sense of extreme necessity rests 
upon the clear statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen). We are pressed to do 
something which should be strong and 
exceptional, and under the guidance of 
the Government, which commands the 
confidence of a large majority of the 
House, and which is able to give effect 
to that which it proposes; but, at the 
same time, we are conscious in our own 
minds, and we know perfectly well by 
the experience of the past three years, 
that the initiative in this case has not 
lain with the Government ; but they have 
devised a scheme of policy which they 
have invited us to adopt as the one which 
would be safe and expedient. What they 
have done has been this. From time to 
time, when some Member of the Irish 
Party has brought forward a proposi- 
tion, they have taken it up first by ob- 
jecting to it, then by saying it was de- 
moralizing, and then by bringing it for- 
ward and pressing it on the House. We 
have had abundant instances of this in 
the last three Sessions, beginning with 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill ; 
and remembering how that was not the 
original measure of the Government, 
but was taken from the hands of the 
hon. and learned Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power), who proposed 
to introduce a clause to which the 
Government objected, and to which 
they would have nothing to say 
until they saw the necessity of bring- 
ing it up as a measure of their own. 
But the same thing has happened with 
regard to other measures, and notably 
in the case of this measure, which is not 
a measure of the Government. In the 
Land Act of last year, undoubtedly there 
was a clause dealing with the question of 
arrears ; but even that was not in the 
original Bill, but was proposed in the 
course of discussion. When, however, 
it was proposed, it was different from 
this Bill, because it was not compulsory. 
Objection was taken to it even then, and 
it was said by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that the proposal was one 
which was demoralizing. What was the 
answer of the Government? That it 
would be most demoralizing if compul- 
sory. ‘‘I cannot,” said, the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, speaking for the 
Government, ‘‘ see that there is anything 
demoralizing in it. It would, doubtless, 
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be demoralizing, and very demoralizing, 
if we forced the parties to accept the 
proposal, and said to thetenants, ‘ We will 
step in between you and the landlords,’ 
and said to the landlords, ‘ You shall not 
claim more than 50 per cent of the debt 
due to you,’ that would be demoralizing.” 
That is exactly what we are asked to do 
now. Then we are told that it is neces- 
sary for the peace of Ireland, and for 
the repression of outrage, that we should 
pass a demoralizing Bill. That strikes 
me as a very extraordinary doctrine. It 
cannot be justified on the ground that 
the Ministers of the Crown are so wise 
that they must know better than we do 
what is necessary, and, therefore, we 
had better take their word for it. Our 
debates might be very well closed if that 
is to be the line of argument. I could 
not help being struck with the expres- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, when he referred to the diffi- 
cult question of the Church Surplus Fund, 
and the sufficiency of that Fund for 
meeting this charge. What was his argu- 
ment ? After paying a well-merited com- 
pliment to the hon. Member for Down- 
patrick (Mr. Mulholland), he said every- 
body would be willing to believe the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rather than 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick. That 
is just it. We are always to take things 
on trust on the authority of those who 
put them forward; but we are not fa- 
voured with any real arguments to meet 
the arguments of the other side. With 
regard to the sufficiency of the Church 
Surplus Fund, I do not now wish to 
enter into that lengthy question. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) said 
what would convince those who looked 
into the matter, that there is a great 
deal of force in the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Downpatrick, and when the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is quoted 
with such confidence, it must be remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman has 
varied from time totime. Last year we 
were told this amount would be some 
£700,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that I ever made any careful estimate. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
With regard to a careful estimate, I am 
not prepared to say anything; but on 
the 21st of July £700,000 was the sum 
mentioned, I think, by the right hon, 
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Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter). He said— 

“T have arrived at the calculation that in 
all probability the maximum drain on the 
Treasury, or, I should say, on the Consolidated 
Fund in the first place, and on the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund afterwards, will not amount to 
more than £700,000, or even so much as that.”’ 
—([3 Hansard, cclxiii. 1552.) 


Later on, in the same debate, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said— 

“« Without entering into details, and looking at 
the figures as stated by my right hon. Friend, 
and admitting that it is possible or probable that 
these claims may reach to £500,000 or some- 
thing more.”’—[Jbid., 1566.] 

That would fall very far short of the 
sum now stated to be necessary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: That remark 
was made with reference to the probable 
cost of the proposition of last year, and 
the conditions applying to that proposal. 
The proposal of this year is different, 
and the conditions are different. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: We 
have got beyond last year of course, 
and I merely mention that as the con- 
sideration with which we began. That 
was a different proposal ; but that is not 
what I particularly wish to mention. 
Even this Session the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has brought forward another 
estimate. He began by talking of 
£1,500,000, and then has worked that 
up to £2,000,000, and yesterday he 
warned us that it was not, after all, 
an estimate—that it was little more 
than a conjecture—and he could by 
no means be answerable that the 
sum would be confined to £2,000,000 
or to £2,500,000. That shows that there 
is a considerable degree of uncertainty 
—that we must, at all events, be pre- 
pared for different estimates. Let me 
now say this—that is not the point; 
what I object to is the bringing in of 
the Consolidated Fund. What, I say, 
is so dangerous as the bringing in of 
the Consolidated Fund at all? As long 
as you limited your Proviso to a certain 
fixed sum, whatever it might be, out of 
the Church Surplus Fund, there was a 
limit; but there is no limit of grant 
from the Consolidated Fund. You may 
go to it for £500,000 or for £5,000,000, 
and you are laying in a principle which 
is of a most dangerous and demoralizing 
character; and I would call upon the 
House to be on their guard in this mat- 
ter, and to regard the interests, not only 
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of the taxpayer in this country—though 
those are very important—but even the 
interests of the people of Ireland, and 
not to give them the impression that 
they are to have the whole Consolidated 
Fund of this country thrown open to 
them if they can only bring pressure 
enough to bear on the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster spoke rather 
contemptuously of the objection taken 
by some Members to the revival of this 
system of offering sops to Irish Mem- 
bers. He said sops to discontented men 
were not unknown to all Parties in Par- 
liament, and he thought they might 
sometimes be wise. {Mr. Joun Bricur: 
I spoke of the Irish people.] Well, I 
admit that there may be occasions on 
which it may be wise to be generous to 
the Irish people ; but if that liberality 
takes the form that you are yielding to 
pressure, it loses all the graces and 
advantages of the gift, and awakens 
sentiments which are most dangerous to 
encourage. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought to bear in mind that our objec- 
tion to this proposal is that it is unjust, 
not only to the English taxpayer, but 
to the Irish landlords, as you are there 
dealing with a class of men upon whom 
you have brought by your policy, as I 
contend, very great suffering. We have 
heard about all those evictions, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) says you need this 
Bill in order to stop outrages, because 
outrages are caused by evictions; evic- 
tions are caused by arrears; and arrears 
are to be dealt with by this Bill. [Mr. 
GoscHen: That was the argument. ] 
That was the argument which was well 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, who 
very properly put in a caveat to the 
effect that all the evictions were not 
caused by arrears ; butall of them were 
caused by the Land League. There is 
no doubt that a very large proportion of 
the mischief comes from the language 
used by those who incited the people 
against the landlords, and knew very 
well why they incited them; and they 
have not scrupled to tell us the reason, 
through the mouth of theirleaders. But 
we cannot stop there; we must look be- 
hind the members of the Land League, 
and we cannot hold the present Govern- 
ment altogether clear of having used lan- 
guage well calculated to stir up the feel- 
ings which have led to these evictions on 
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the part of landlords as a measure of self- 
defence. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Opposition were to blame because 
their Party feeling led them to bring 
charges against the Government of va- 
cillation and half-heartedness. We cer- 
tainly allege that there has been a great 
deal of vacillation and half-heartedness ; 
but that is not all, or the principal thing 
with which we chargethem. We say it 
is the inflammatory language used in 
former times, which, to a great extent, 
set this evil in motion. I do not say 
that is the whole cause of the evil, or 
that there are no other evils of longer 
standing in Ireland ; of course there are, 
and I do not say we are to ignore them ; 
but I do say that the language of some 
Members of the Government, especially 
before they were actually in Office, and 
even since they have been in Office, has 
not infrequently been of a character most 
dangerous to the peace of Ireland. We 
have had a great deal of experience now 
of the policy of the Government with re- 
gard to Ireland. It has been of a spas- 
modic character—sometimes in the direc- 
tion of coercion, sometimes in the direc- 
tion of what is called conciliation. What 
is the result of it? We have had now 
the policy which was, I believe we may 
say, initiated 14 years ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), when 
he first took up his parable of the three 
branches of the Upas tree, and we know 
how that policy was carried in 1869 and 
1870. Since then the present Govern- 
ment has been formed, and what is the 
result of what has been done? Com- 
pare the state of Ireland with what it 
was two or three years ago. Have we 
made the improvement anticipated? I 
remember that last year I was told that 
the proposal with regard to arrears was 
brought forward on the ground of jus- 
tice, and as a message of peace. I ven- 
tured to say a few words as to its being 
a message of peace, and I was taken to 
task in the most censorious manner, and 
teld to look at the progress Ireland had 
made in the last 30 years, and was made 
to look small by the castigation admi- 
nistered. But now are we so very well 
satisfied with the state of Ireland? Is 
it so charming and satisfactory ? I think 
we may apply to the condition of Ire- 
land at the present time that word 
which the Prime Minister applied to a 
speech recently heard in this House, 
and say the state of Ireland is ‘ heart- 
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breaking.” The animosities between 
class and class seem now to be as vigor- 
ous as ever, and tending to be more 
vigorous. We have bitterness against 
the English people ; we have the autho- 
rity of the law very much set aside; the 
power of the Executive weakened and 
set at nought; the principles—I will 
not say of political economy—but even 
of honesty and justice ignored ; we have 
wild hopes raised which are cruelly dis- 
appointed, and that engenders those ill- 
feelings, while, on the other hand, the 
hopes generated turn men away from 
those measures which would develo 

very substantial prosperity, and the 
language and the acts of the Ministry 
have tended very much to aggravate 
that state of things. I will not say that 
such language exactly as used by the 
Ministers, but their language as it is 
understood by the people, tends to that 
result; and, worse than all, the people 
are being taught by practical experience 
that the way to get more than they have 
got is to agitate. We all desire the 
welfare of Ireland; we are all anxious 
that that country should be peaceful 
and prosperous ; and we know she ought 
to be and might be a great element of 
strength to the Empire. If she stood 
on that footing with reference to this 
country upon which she ought to stand, 
it would be greatiy to our happiness and 
to hers. But it is the continual agita- 
tion which is kept up, whether on the 
platform, or in the Press, or in the 
Castle Chamber, which is doing all the 
harm and preventing the people settling 
down. And, whether that agitation is 
in Parliament or on the platform, it is 
that agitation which is doing all the 
harm. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he would preach patience. Well, I want 
to preach patience as much as possible; 
but patience is not to be cultivated by 
bringing forward hasty measures, not of 
your own devising, but adopted for 
somebody else—adopted as part of an 
arrangement by which difficulties are to 
be ‘got rid of. No, Sir; I say the pa- 
tience we want is the patience of absti- 
nence from irritating legislation. And 
when you bring forward legislation let 
it be complete. Do not let us have a 
fragment of a Bill, because we know 
perfectly well that this is not all that is 
to come. The Government have said 
that there are other points to be dealt 
with, and that, we see, keeps alive all 
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this expectation. Where the last Act 
was beginning to work it was seen that 
the tenants were beginning to pay their 
rents, or to come to arrangements with 
their landlords, and it was believed that 
matters would quiet down into some- 
thing like a reasonable settlement; but 
all that has been rudely interrupted by 
the very introduction of this Bill, and 
now the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
comes forward and takes advantage of 
the state of things he has brought about, 
saying—‘‘ This is the condition of affairs 
—pass this Bill and put an end to it.” 
Talk about ‘ putting an end to it,” I 
cannot see where the end is to be. There 
is no appearance of finality whatever 
about this Bill; it is but a further step 
in the line of progress to which we 
have unfortunately committed ourselves. 
Therefore it is that, desirous as I am 
in every way to forward the true interests 
of Ireland, I believe that this Bill will 
be not only inefficient, but injurious to 
that country in its operations, and will 
encourage a vicious system of which we 
shall feel the effect in the coming years, 
and it is on that account that I am pre- 
pared to give my most strenuous opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I cannot but think 
that the House and the country will fa- 
vourably contrast the speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), who immediately preceded the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), with that 
of the right hon. Baronet. The speech 
of my right hon. Friend was such a 
speech as we might have expected from 
him, or from any Member of this House 
who desired to discuss this question with- 
out passion and on its merits; and I can- 
not but think that it is to be regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet—though I 
confess in some parts of his speech he 
did allude to the details and general 
effect of this Bill—thought it necessary 
on the present occasion to devote so many 
of his words to denunciation of Parties 
in this House—from the Gentlemen who 
sit below the Gangway on the other side 
to Ministers here—passing altogether, 
in the latter part of his statement, from 
the real question affecting this Bill, and 
dealing almost exclusively with what is 
much more likely to inflame the passions 
than to help the judgment of this House. 
Sir, I will endeavour, in fcllowing the 
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back a little to the facts concerning what 
he and others have described as the 
origin of this Bill, and the reasons why 
it has been brought in by Her Majesty’s 
Government. An hon. Member — the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke), I think—spoke of this 
Bill as having originated in a measure 
introduced earlier in the Session. He 
said that in this Bill one-fourth of the 
proposals of the earlier Bill are followed 
and fulfilled. He assumes that the 
other Bill was the reason for the intro- 
duction of this one. Well, if this were 
really the case, and if this Bill really 
originated in the earlier measure in- 
troduced by an hon. Member below the 
Gangway opposite, and followed a fourth 
of the proposals of that measure, I 
should like to ask what are the facts as 
to certain other proposals of a very much 
larger character, proposals affecting the 
question of the purchase of land in Ire- 
land, which Her Majesty’s Government 
have not thrown upon the Table of the 
House in haste, as has been suggested 
in the case of this Bill, but which have ema- 
nated from ‘‘ another place,”’ and which, 
but for some unfortunate accident, would 
have been introduced here? Those pro- 
posals were far more copies of the 
sweeping changes recommended by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; and, that being 
stated at the time, no doubt dismayed 
my right hon. Friend and checked the 
production of his Bill or his Resolution. 
What would have been said of that plan 
compared with this, the origin of which 
I will state to the House in two or three 
words? During the discussion of the 
Land Bill last Session, it was soon seen 
that it was absolutely necessary to deal 
with arrears of rent. A proposal was 
made by the Government—a proposal 
not, I think, opposed in any part of the 
House with any vigour, but one upon 
which there was only one suggestion 
made in the course of the criticism that 
took place—and a clause was introduced 
which was intended by the Goverument 
to meet this very question of the neces- 
sity of clearing away the arrears of rent. 
It is now thrown in our teeth that we 
then estimated that if the clause we in- 
troduced came into active operation, it 
would only have involved the payment 
of £700,000, whereas the present Bill 
willinvolve an expenditure of something 
like £2,000,000. It is the failure of that 
proposal—the failure of the proposal in 
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the Act of last year—which is the origin, 
and the only origin, of the present Bill ; 
and I do not think that any words of 
mine are necessary to enforce the ad- 
mirable description which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) gave of the real character and 
objects of this measure. Its character 
and objects are not at all such as have 
been described by right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Front Bench opposite. The Bill 
is simply and solely a supplement to the 
Land Bill of last year, and it is hoped 
that if it is adopted by Parliament it 
will soon deal with the existing difficul- 
ties in Ireland, and enable the Land 
Act to be worked satisfactorily. Thatis 
the origin of the Bill, and I hope that 
in our discussions we shall adhere to the 
plain proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and not connect it with some imagi- 
nary ideas such as those which have been 
shadowed out by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, not one of which ever entered 
into the minds of us who are responsible 
for the measure. But a good deal has 
been said on one point—a point which 
was alluded to in the debate on the 
second reading. We have heard a great 
deal about one great difference between 
this Bill.and that of last year, and that 
is that, in the measure of last Session, it 
was not considered necessary to intro- 
duce as a condition for an advance to a 
tenant inability to pay; whereas, as my 
right hon. Friend has very justly pointed 
out, the necessity of proving inability to 
pay the arrears before assistance is ren- 
dered is one of the cardinal features of 
this proposal. Well, Sir, upon whose 
advice did we insert the condition of in- 
ability to pay? Why, on the advice 
and recommendation of right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite. 
The only real criticism of the proposal 
of last year was that it did not enforce 
the condition of inability to pay. In 
this Bill we have adopted the suggestion, 
and, therefore, to have it thrown in our 
teeth that we have introduced something 
which is unworkable, but which we be- 
lieve to be the very essence of the Bill, 
appears to me one of the most—if I may 
say so—inconsistent pieces of criticism 
which in Parliamentary language could 
be applied by the Front Opposition 
Bench to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. Sir, as to the main features and 
objects of the Bill, I will not repeat, as 
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right hon. Friend. At this time of 
night—1.10 4.mM.—my doing so would 
only weaken what I wish to put be- 
fore the House. I adopt the general 
description of the Bill and its objects 
which my right hon. Friend shadowed 
out, and I believe the terse sentences 
which he addressed to the House will 
be accepted by the public as the real 
justification of this most necessary mea- 
sure. But one or two expressions have 
fallen from hon. Gentlemen in the latter 
part of the debate which I must notice. 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. E. Clarke) said that if this Bill 
were one which dealt only with a question 
between the landlords and tenants in 
Ireland, and they were the only persons 
interested in it, much could be said for 
it. He used strong language to show 
that the Bill was not one of that kind. 
He objected to it because it would affect 
the landlords and tenants of England 
and Scotland; but the construction he 
puts upon the origin and character of 
the measure is not a fair construction. I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Bill is to bring about a settle- 
ment between the landlords and tenants 
of Ireland, who are the persons primarily 
interested in it—it is another step in the 
direction of that important settlement 
upon which we have been engaged for 
the last two years. And I hope that, 
when it is remembered that on the second 
reading of the measure not more than 
six Irish Members opposed it, and that 
of those only one or two were county 
Members, the House will see that the 
measure is not rejected by the landlords 
of Ireland, and that it is known to be in 
their interest, as well as in the interest 
of the tenants. On these grounds we 
offer it to the House, and I trust the 
majority, consisting as they do of English 
and Scotch proprietors, will not be led 
away by the doctrine of the hon. and 
learned Member, and refuse to adopt 
what Ireland, by an immense majority 
of her Representatives, asks for, merely 
because it may beunpleasant to a certain 
number of English and Scotch proprie- 
tors. But, passing from these general 
considerations, I should like to refer for 
a moment to what fell from the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). The hon. and 
gallant Baronet, in the earlier part of 
the debate, gave an illustration of the 
working of the Lill, which, I think, 
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shows that he, and those who cheered 
him, do not understand the operation of 
the measure. He read a letter—every 
word of which I heard—describing the 
condition of an estate in Ireland on 
which rents had been paid for 1880. He 
was expressly challenged whether the 
rents had been paid up to May or No- 
vember, 1880, and he said he did not 
know; but he said this Bill would be 
most unfair to the estate on which these 
rents had been paid. He did not notice 
the fact that the Bill will not affect any 
estate the rents of which were paid in 
1880. Such estates are outside the 
province of the Bill altogether, and if 
those who cheered the hon. and gallant 
Member did so on the assumption that 
his illustration was a fair one for the pur- 
poses of this Bill, they will now admit, 
T hope, that in doing so they were en- 
tirely mistaken. But there is another 
and a more important point, as to the 
action of this Bill. It has been alluded 
to several times this evening, and, 
amongst others, by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), and I must say that, with but 
one exception, I entirely agree with the 
conclusions he drew. The question has 
been asked and answered, but asked 
again several times since it was last 
answered—‘‘ How will this Bill affect 
tenants who claim inability to pay, 
but who possess a valuable tenant 
right—will it require them to dispose 
of their tenant right?” The answer is 
this—that if the tenant, having the pri- 
vilege of tenant right, was in such a 
position that, in order to pay his arrears, 
he would have to sell his tenant right 
and his other property, so as to cease 
to be practically a tenant, he would come 
under the operation of this Bill. But if, 
after paying his arrears, he still could 
hold his farm as ‘a going concern ”’— 
which were the words used on the second 
reading—being able to raise a sufficient 
amount to pay his arrears, then, un- 
doubtedly, he would not be in a position 
of inability to pay under this Bill, and 
his case would not be included. It isa 
question of his farm being in the posi- 
tion of what is known in commercial 
language as ‘“‘a going concern” or not 
which would be the test as to whether 
he ought to be required to raise money 
to pay up his arrears. I agree with 
my right hon. Friend that it would be 
by no means an easy matter to define 
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ability to pay ; but if it should be neces- 
sary to introduce any definition, it should 
be on that basis, and that basis alone. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
will excuse me if I offer a criticism of the 
suggestion he has made on the subject 
of tenant right. He has proposed that, 
should the tenant, after he has had the 
benefit of this Bill, in some future year 
sell his tenant right and go abroad, the 
Government should be able to recover 
from the value of the tenancy the advance 
which may have been made. Well, I 
do not think, as at present advised, that 
that could be done. What we want is 
to clear the whole matter up once and 
for all. It would be necessary, if my 
right hon. Friend’s proposal were ac- 
cepted, to follow a tenant from year to 
year, and keeping 200,000 men, as it 
were, on the books of Government until 
they sold their tenant right. Now, Sir, 
I will pass from those considerations to 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) and the hon.Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland), 
who closely criticized the financial clauses 
of the Bill. I must say a word as to an 
expression which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that, as between the pre- 
sent proposal of gift and the other pro- 
posal of loan, a gift was an immoral, and 
a loan, I suppose, was a moral proceed- 
ing. I do not see myself the distinc- 
tion between a loan amounting in all to 
£6,000,000, of which £2,000,000 would 
be a gift, and a simple gift of the same 
amount. If the gift of £2,000,000 is 
given direct, the gift is as equally im- 
moral as if the sum only formed part of 
the entire advance of £6,000,000. A 
loan on which no interest was paid, or 
on which only 1 per cent was paid, would 
be, to a great extent, a gift. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I made no such 
proposal. 

Mr. CHILDERS: No; the only pro- 
position for loan which has yet been 
made has been made on this side of the 
House; but the right hon. Gentleman 
was in perfect sympathy with the sug- 
gestion. I must say that, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman made the proposal 
or not, he adopted it. Talking of the 
immorality of our proceeding, what did 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us? He 
told us that while the Government, with 
the consideration that it has for its sup- 
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porters, would be prepared henceforth 
to reduce certain payments ; he saw ex- 
cellent reason which would be found for 
the landlords obtaining a great reduc- 
tion, and ultimately the abolition of the 
rent-charges imposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It was the lan- 
guage of the Prime Minister himself 
which I quoted. 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I must be 
allowed to correct the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was a diffe- 
rent sentence which he quoted from the 
speech of my right hon. Friend. What 
I have quoted was what he alleged him- 
self as a reasonable arrangement to be 
obtained by the landlords for altogether 
abolishing rent-charges; and he said 
those reasons would be found when 
Parties were pretty equally balanced,and 
the landlords of Ireland could throw their 
swords into the scale. Of all the immoral 
suggestions I have heard in the present 
debate, such a suggestion, thrown out to 
the whole body of landlords in Ireland, 
was about the most immoral. I must 
connect it with the other suggestions 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I beg he will allow me to say that on 
this question I must decline to be bound 
by the financial morality he has pro- 
pounded to Parliament. I pass from 
that to the specific questions before the 
House—namely, whether £2,000,000 is 
likely to cover the claims which will be 
made for grants under this Act, and to 
what extent the Church Fund may be 
expected to supply the necessary amount. 
I will take first the question as to the 
sufficiency of the sum of £2,000,000. One 
hon. Member spoke in rather hard words 
of the Treasury Minute of the 26th of 
June last, which stated, with great clear- 
ness, the grounds on which it was ex- 
pected £2,000,000 would be the full 
amount required under the Bill. Will 
the House allow me to refer very briefly 
to that Minute? That Minute gives in 
detail the information upon which the 
Government felt justified in setting the 
amount down at £2,000,000. The first 
of the sources of information upon which 
the Government relied was the Report of 
the Commissioner of Valuation; and the 
other sources of information were the 
Inland Revenue, the Constabulary, and 
the Local Government Board, to all of 
whom we are greatly indebted for the 


extreme patience and care with which 
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they have inquired into this most diffi- 
cult question. The Commissioner of 
Valuation, it will be seen, estimates on 
excellent grounds that the amount tobe 
called for will not exceed £1,700,000. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
say that the Government can be called 
upon to pay £2,400,000, subject to very 
great deductions indeed—those deduc- 
tions amounting to at least £400,000. 
The Constabulary Return comes to about 
the same amount. It is very difficult to 
calculate for each county; but if hon. 
Members take the trouble to go through 
the facts given us, they will see that 
according to theConstabulary Return the 
amount cannot exceed £2,000,000. The 
Local Government Board estimate that 
thesum claimed will be about £1,400,000. 
The Government having before them 
these four calculations, were justi- 
fied, I think, in saying that the out- 
side sum might be £2,000,000. I now 
pass on to consider the calculation 
of the hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland). I was, unfortunately, 
compelled to be elsewhere when the hon. 
Gentleman spoke yesterday ; but I think 
his speech has been accurately reported 
in the organ to which we generally look 
for information. I attach great import- 
ance to the figures of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and I hope the House will bear 
with me for a few moments while I deal 
with them. The hon. Gentleman adopts 
a method of computation which, without 
admitting altogether its absolute correct- 
ness, I will accept for the sake of argu- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman said he had 
calculated the amount of a perpetual an- 
nuity that would be the equivalent of 
the Terminable Annuities. The tithe 
rent-charge, he said, at present amount- 
ing to £195,000, may be taken at 
£162,000 ; the tithe rent-charge already 
converted into 52 years’ annuities would 
become £140,500 a-year; the land in- 
stalments would be represented by 
£37,800 a-year; rents, £61,000; mort- 
gages on land, £37,000; the relief of 
distress instalments, £33,000; making a 
total of £471,000. He deducts £50,000 
a-year for taxes, management, and an- 
nuities still payable, and that leaves 
£421,000 as the equivalent of the pre- 
sent income of the Church estate in per- 
petuity. I will allow a deduction of 5 
per cent from the income for the cost of 
collection, and I will remind the House 
that that is ample, for in recent years it 
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has only been 2 per cent—I will allow 
5 per cent to be on the safe side. That 
will amount to £23,000, so that the in- 
come will be represented by the sum of 
£398,000. The perpetuity equivalent to 
aloan by the Government of £9,574,000 
at 3 per cent, which the hon. Gentle- 
man has assumed—I take his percentage 
—is £325,000; and, therefore, deduct- 
ing that from £398,000, there is a sur- 
plus of £73,000 available for the pur- 

oses of this Bill. Now, the interest on 
the £2,000,000, which is supposed to be 
the charge on this Bill, at the rate of 
interest suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man, would be £70,000; therefore, on 
his calculation, there would be a balance, 
though a very small one, after fully 
providing for the charge. But I do not 
admit the fairness in all respects of 
the hon. Gentleman’s calculations; I 
do not admit that the tithe rent-charge 
payers will convert themselves into an- 
nuitants. If the hon. Member has 
read the last Report of the Church 
Commissioners, he will see they give 
four very excellent reasons why the 
tithe rent-charge payers should not so 
convert themselves, why it would be un- 
wise for them to do so. Assuming that 
half of them do convert themselves into 
annuitants, there would be a deduction 
of £16,000 instead of £32,000. I dis- 
tinctly do not admit that the perpetuity 
expenses will be £50,000 a-year; and I 
think it would be fairer to take 3} per 
cent instead of 3} per cent, as the inte- 
rest which the Government has to pay. 
These three items amount to £53,000, 
and, therefore, the surplus, after pro- 
viding for the charge of this Bill, will 
be £56,000 instead of £3,000. This 
£56,000 will be available to meet those 
contingencies as to still further deduc- 
tions of income, which were foreshadowed 
by the hon. Gentleman. I think I have 
fairly shown to the House that on the 
basis of the hon. Gentleman’s calcula- 
tions, and taking his own percentage, 
there will be a surplus, and that by 
amending his calculations there will be 
an ample surplus to meet the contingen- 
cies he had darkly foreshadowed. At 
this time of the night (1.35) I shall not 
ask the House of Commons to do more 
than to accept as fair, from the financial 
point of view, the statement which I have 
put forward ; to accept, from the political 
point of view, the statement made in 
such forcible language by my right hon. 
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Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) ; and to reject, from the moral 
point of view, the ground taken up by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 





for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith). 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 283; 


Noes 208: Majority 75. 


AYES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Collings, J. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Collins, E. 
Agnew, W. Colthurst, Col.D. La T. 
Ainsworth, D. Corbet, W. J. 
Allen, H. G. Corbett, J. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Cotes, 0. O. 
Armitstead, G. Courtauld, G. 
Arnold, A. Courtney, L. H. 
Asher, A. Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Ashley, hon, E. M. Craig, W. Y. 
Baldwin, E. Creyke, R. 
Balfour, Sir G. Cropper, J. 
Balfour, J. B. Cross, J. K. 
Baring, Viscount Crum, A. 
Barran, J. Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Bass, Sir A. Currie, Sir D. 
Bass, Davey, H. 
Baxter, rt. hon, W. E. Davies, W. 
Biddulph, M. Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Biggar, J. G. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Blake, J. A. Dodds, J. 
Bolton, J. C. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Borlase, W. C. Duckham, T. 
Brand, H. R. Duff, R. W. 
Brassey, H. A. Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Brassey, Sir T. Earp, T. 
Brett, R. B. Edwards, H. 
Briggs, W. E. Edwards, P. 


Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 


Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 


Errington, G. 
Evans, T 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 


Brogden, A. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Brooks, M. Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Fay, C. J 

Bruce, hon. R. P. Ferguson, R. 


Bryce, J. Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Buchanan, T. R. Findlater, W. 

Burt, T. Firth, J. F. B. 
Buszard, M. C. Flower, C. 

Butt, C. P. Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Byrne, G. M. Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Callan, P. Forster, Sir C. 


Campbell, Lord C. 


Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 


Campbell, Sir G. Fowler, H 
Campbell, R. F. F. Fowler, W. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Fry, L 

H Fry, T. 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn, H.C.E, 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 


Clarke, J. C. Grafton, F. W. 
Clifford, C. C. Grant, A. 
Cohen, A. Grant, Sir G. M. 
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Grenfell, W. H. Moore, A. 
Gurdon, R. T: Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. Morley, A 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir Morley, 8. 

W.G. V. V. Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Noel, E. 


Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Healy, T. M. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holden, I. 
Holland, 8. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howard, J. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, C 

James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Jones-Parry, L. 
Kinnear, J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, ‘ 

Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 

Leamy, LE. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lee, H. 

Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J.S. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
M‘Intyre, Aneas J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Macliver, P. S. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, P 

Martin, R. B. 
Mason, H. 

Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 


Monk, O, J. 





Nolan, Colonel J. P. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 

O'Connor, T. P. 

O'Donoghue, The 

O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 


O’ Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Otway, Sir A. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Pease, A, 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Porter, A. M. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 


Power, R. 


Ramsay, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. S. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sexton, T. 

Sheil, E. 

Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J 

Smith, E. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. K. M, 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
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Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Trevelyan,rt. hn. G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Walter, J. 

Webster, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
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Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 


Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolf, 8. 


; TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Allsopp, C. 
Amherst, W.A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach,rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, rt.hn G. C. 
Biddell, W. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brooke, Lord 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T’. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burnaby, General E. 8. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Coddington, W. 

Cole, Viscount 

Collins, T, 

Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cress, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. I. 





Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, Sir G. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Ennis, Sir J. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick- Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Fort, R. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard. 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8S. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Greer, T’. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
ord G. 


Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope,rt. hn. A. J. B. B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
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Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Garel- Hogg, Sir J. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, C. W. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mulholland, J. 

Murray, C. J. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. N. 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel J. 8. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 

Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 

Peek, Sir H. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L, 

Percy, Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Puleston, J. H. 





Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Rendlesham, Lord 

Ridley, Sir M, W. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth, rt. hon. 
G 


Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Severne, J. E. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Stafford, Marquess of 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hon. Col. 
F. A. 


Stanley, E. J. 

Storer, G. 

Storey, S. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
T. E. 


Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tollemache, hn. W. F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Welby - Gregory, Sir 
W. E 


Whitley, E. 
Williams, Colonel O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. GIBSON: before that Question 
is put I wish to ask a question of the 
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Prime Minister. I should like to know, 
in the first place, when he proposes to 

roceed with the operative work of the 

ommittee; and, secondly, I wish to 
put a question of great importance as to 
the construction of the Bill. At present 
the position of the landlord and tenant 
appears to be involved in great obscurity. 
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(Tre’and) Bill. 


The proceedings, on the application of 
the tenant, may take up consider- 
able time; and if it cannot be heard 
for six or eight months after it has 
been made, what is to be the position 
of the tenant in relation to the pay- 
ment of rent and the possibility of evic- 
tion? And what is to be tlie position of 
the landlord in reference to the receipt 
of the rent and the power of eviction if 
the rent is not paid? Supposing a ten- 
ant were to make an application, with a 
view of obtaining the benefit of the Act, 
within a month after its passing, his 
application might not be heard for six 
months afterwards, so that sufficient 
time would elapse to enable a new 
year’s rent to accrue. Is it intended 
that the tenant shall remain in posses- 
sion without paying any of the new 
year’s rent; and is the landlord to re- 
main in possession of his power to evict 
in case he gets no rent? It is perfectly 
obvious that this is a most vital point, 
and that a new year’s rent will have be- 
come due before you know where you 
‘are. I do not know what is the in- 
\ tention of the framers of the Bill; but 
(it is certain that the application of the 
tenant to get the benefit of the Act, 
under these circumstances, might be a 
mere idle form, and not do him any 
good. It is a matter of primary im- 
portance, which must obviously have 
been thought out by the Government ; 
and I should like the Prime Minister, 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment, to give an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman is 
one which in its details is not very easy 
for me to follow, and I shall be unable 
to give an answer to it to-night. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Oh!”] I can assure the House 
that interruptions of this nature are not 
calculated to add to the dignity of the 
proceedings of the House. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman gives me 
more credit for professional acuteness 
than I am entitled to. But in the Bill 
as it stands there is, according to the 
intention of the Government, no provi- 
sion which alters the position of landlord 
and tenant in relation to one another 
during the period before the provisions 
of the Bill are settled. The question, 
however, will arise more legitimately 
when we come to discuss the details of 
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the measure, and, in the meantime, it 
shall receive the consideration of the 
Government. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: In 
regard to the order of our proceedings, 
I think it would be very much for the 
convenience of the House that we should 
be informed to-night whether there is 
really any idea of having a Saturday 
Sitting for proceeding with the Arrears 
Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
certainly hope not; and it will be a 
matter of great convenience to have a 
distinct understanding. I presume that 
the Report on the Prevention of Crime 
Bill will be taken to-morrow ; and if it be 
necessary to have a Saturday Sitting for 
completing that Bill, I understand it 
will be asked for. But it would be in- 
convenient to the House, and unfair to 
a large number of hon. Members, if 
they are not assured to-night that they 
will not be required to be in the House 
on Saturday for the purpose of proceed- 
ing with the Arrears Bill.. I think we 
should be assured that it will not be 
taken until Monday. That would, I 
think, meet the general sense of the 
House ; and it is really important that 
we should have the question definitely 
answered now. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am unable to 
state to-night whether the Government 
will have to make a demand for a Satur- 
day Sitting or not. 

Siz STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Not 
for this Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It might be for 
the convenience of Public Business that 
the House should meet on Saturday, 
and I am not in a position at the pre- 
sent moment to say whether we shall 
have to make a demand upon hon. 
Members or not. I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman of the appeal 
made to me yesterday by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
Our full expectation was that the pro- 
ceedings on the Prevention of Crime 
Bill would occupy to-morrow and Satur- 
day ; and, that being the anticipation of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
he held out the prospect to us of being 
able to close the proceedings on the 
Crime Bill on Friday if the Government 
would promise to go on with the Arrears 
Bill on Saturday. Although I was not 
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able to give the hon. Member an answer 
to the question, because I had had no 
opportunity of ascertaining what the 
feeling of the House might be on the 
subject, no doubt there would be a 
certain amount of difference in meeting 
on Saturday for the purpose of con- 
cluding one Bill and meeting for the 
purpose of commencing a new stage of 
another. I should, of course, be un- 
willing to do anything without the con- 
sent of the House; but I think it would 
be an extremely graceful act, in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Ireland and after 
the many delays that have occurred in 
the discussion of the Bill, if there were 
a general willingness on the part of hon. 
Members to go forward with the Arrears 
Bill on Saturday. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that he is not in a 
position, at 2 0’clock on Friday morning, 
to inform the House whether or no this 
Bill will be taken this day, or Saturday, 
or when it would be taken. He said 
that some arrangement was suggested 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, andI may, perhaps, be allowed to 
take the opportunity of observing that 
this is not the first occasion on which an 
arrangement has been put forward by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and eagerly accepted by the Prime Mi- 
nister. I wish, however, to point out 
that there are many hon. Members who 
might reasonably claim the indulgence 
of the House to make some observations 
upon this Bill, inasmuch as they have ab- 
stained from doing so, up to the present 
time, with the view of expediting the 
course of the Bill and facilitating the 
proceedings of the Committee. I venture 
to think it would be scarcely reasonable 
that the right hon. Gentleman should not 
make a statement as to the day on which 
the Bill will be taken. If he will put 
the Bill down for Monday next, so as 
to allow hon. Members to make their 
arrangements, I believe he will find that 
in the long run he would be facilitating 
the progress of the measure. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, it would be of 
great advantage to the House if the 
Government informed them at that mo- 
ment what was the course they intended 
to pursue with regard to this Bill; but 
as they appeared not to be in a position 
to make the desired statement he begged 
to move the adjournment of the debate, 
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in order to give them time to consider 
their position. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Thatthe Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Ur. Brodrick.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, if that Mo- 
tion was pressed he should agree to it, 
but should unquestionably move that 
the debate be adjourned to Saturday. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to point out that his hon. 
Friend who had moved the adjournment 
had no other object in view than to save 
the time of the House, and consult the 
convenience of hon. Members. The re- 
sult of the course indicated by the right 
hon. Gentleman would be that the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair,” would be discussed over again 
on Saturday, and in that case the whole 
of the day would probably be consumed, 
while at the end of the Sitting the House 
would be in precisely the same position 
as they were then in; they would not be 
able to begin the work in Committee 
before Monday. Now, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would say he would take the 
Committee on the Bill on Monday next, 
the House would be in a position at once 
to go to a decision upon the Question 
“That Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair.” 
However, the matter was one for the 
decision of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had stated 
as candidly and fairly as possible that, 
considering the peculiarity of the posi- 
tion, it would be a graceful act on 
the part of the House to proceed with 
this Bill on Saturday. In making that 
appeal he had stated that he would not 
press the House to take the Arrears 
Bill unless there was a general dispo- 
sition to accede to his request ;. where- 
upon, up rose the right hon. ‘Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr .J. Lowther), 
who went back to a former declaration 
of his, which was not at all in question, 
and had nothing to do with the present 
situation; after which the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) rose and 
said, as he (Mr. Gladstone) had not 
given a positive answer to the ques- 
tion upon the subject of the Bill, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the words he 
used were, that if the Government could 
not now give a positive answer he would 
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move the adjournment of the debate, in 
order to give them time for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his appeal 
had been made to the kindness of Mem- 
bers, on which he believed the Govern- 
ment could reckon. It was rather sad 
that they should have arrived at a time 
when, if the Leader of the House, how- 
ever unworthy he might be, made an 
appeal to the kindness of Members, 
Gentlemen immediately shouted ‘ No!” 
as though any appeal to their kindness 
would be unavailing. He did wish to 
know from the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition whether he might hope for their 
acquiescence in his proposal to take the 
Bill on Saturday, which he was aware 
it was quite in their power under the 
Rules of the House to withhold ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had to state, 
so far as the Prevention of Crime Bill 
was concerned, that hon. Members who 
usually acted with him had no intention 
of taking any further part in the two 
stages which still remained for discus- 
sion. They had arrived at that decision, 
not on account of any prospect that there 
might be of a Saturday Sitting for the 
Arrears Bill, but because of other mat- 
ters which it was not then necessary to 
enlarge upon. They had fought the 
Prevention of Crime Bill as long as 
there was any reasonable hope of mak- 
ing alterations in its provisions; but they 
had ceased to make any further stand 
against the Bill as soon as they found 
that there was no chance of carrying any 
radical Amendment. Therefore, they did 
not intend to oppose the taking of the 
third reading of the Bill to-morrow, in 
the event of the Government asking the 
House to sanction thatcourse. He should, 
of course, be glad that the House should 
take the Arrears Bill next Saturday ; but 
the prospect of a Saturday Sitting had 
in no way influenced himself or his hon. 
Friends with regard to the course which 
they had thought it right to pursue. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
he must interpret the silence of the hon. 
Members opposite as signifying that they 
were unwilling to accede to the request 
he had made. But the declaration which 
had just come from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork with respect to the 
Prevention of Crime Bill in some respect 
altered the position, and gave room for 
the belief that the Prevention of Crime 
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Bill would probably be disposed of at 
the Morning Sitting to-morrow; and that 
at the Evening Sitting they might pro- 
ceed with the Committee on the Arrears 
Bill. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, after the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would ask permission to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Ways and 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Ways anp Mreans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That there shall be granted and paid to Her 
Majesty, her heirs, and sucvessors, upon every 
half-pound weight of any article or substance 
called by any name of Coffee or Chicory, or 
repared or manufactured for the purpose of 
Sele in imitation of, or in any respect to re- 
semble or to serve as a substitute for Coffee or 
Chicory, which is sold or kept for sale in the 
United Kingdom, and also upon every half- 
pound weight of any mixture of such article or 
substance as aforesaid with Coffee or Chicory, 
which is sold or kept for sale in the United 
Kingdon, the Duty of Excise of one penny.”— 
(Hr. Courtney.) 


Mr. MAGNITAC said, as far as he was 
concerned, this question had taken him 
entirely by surprise by the manner in 
which it had been proposed that even- 
ing. He had had an interview with the 
hon. Gentleman who moved this Resolu- 
tion, some time ago, in company with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bristol (Mr. 
8. Morley), representing as they did a 
very large number of persons interested, 
and himself representing the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The object was 
to obtain a promise from the hon. Gen- 
tleman that this matter would not be 
taken without due Notice, and they were 
assured that ample Notice would be 
given. The hon. Gentleman said that 
there would be every opportunity for 
discussing the matter thereafter; but 
everyone must know that the first step 
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that was taken afforded the only oppor- 
tunity to Members of getting their views 
with regard to the course they desired 
to adopt considered and supported. If 
this had been a subject which ought not 
to have been discussed, such, for instance, 
as the imposition of the duty on tea or 
spirits, he could have understood that it 
was in the interest of the Revenue to 
take the course which was now being 
followed ; but this matter had been under 
the consideration of the Government for 
some time, and a distinct promise had 
been given to a large section of the 
trade who waited on the authorities 
that this measure should be duly an- 
nounced. A different course, however, 
had been followed by the Treasury. 
It would be impossible to conceive a 
more contemptible mode of adding to 
the Revenue than by providing that it 
should be derived from one article sold 
in the name of another. Coffee was 
very much appreciated in this country; 
but it was rather dear, having to be 
brought from foreign countries, and it 
had occurred to the minds of ingenious 
individuals who were in the habit of 
making cheap substitutes that if they 
could make an imitation of coffee it 
would be to their advantage. A num- 
ber of substitutes for coffee were now 
sold in the shops, the principal among 
them being what was called Date coffee. 
This Date coffee he had analyzed, and 
he was prepared to say that its contents 
bore the barest possible trace of the 
essential principles of coffee. It con- 
tained a large percentage of glucose, 
and, in effect, it was a precious compound 
consisting of dates mashed up and burnt, 
with just enough trace of coffee to 
enable it to be called coffee. If it were 
called dates, it would not find pur- 
chasers; if it were called dates and a 
little coffee, it would not sell ; but being 
called Date coffee, it was generally pur- 
chased. Then there was another, a 
French coffee, composed of sweet acorns 
found in the Forest of Auvergne, which 
were ground up and sold here as French 
coffee without containing a particle of 
coffee. At one time a great deal was 
heard about wooden nutmegs; but it 
appeared to him that the morality of 
that manufacture was no worse than 
that of selling Date coffee and French 
coffee for real coffee. Then there was 
another compound called Malt coffee. It 
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was said to have a strong infusion of 
coffee ; but what it was made of nobody 
could tell. There was another article 
composed of rye and figs, and a little 
coffee, and if the manufacturer of that 
could sell it at 8d. or 1s. per lb., he 
would be very happy to pay this duty. 
As the hon. Member below him had 
said, makers of these compounds would 
be very willing to pay 2d. on the pound, 
while they were allowed to sell these 
compounds as coffee. Patent medicines 
were imposed on people by the Govern- 
ment stamp; and now these precious 
compounds were to be stamped with the 
imprimatur. That was as immoral a 
proposal as could be conceived. It was 
a deceit upon people upon whom these 
articles were passed off as coffee. None 
of these compounds contained more than 
20 per cent of coffee, and most of them 
contained only 5 or 10 percent. Then 
it was said that the Revenue would re- 
ceive more from these articles than from 
pure coffee; but he did not think that 
argument was creditable to the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that taste and habit had grown up 
for these things. Taste and habit had 
grown up with the sellers, and was 
likely to continue to grow if people were 
permitted to sell these compounds. By 
this Resolution, manufacturers would be 
led to commit fraud upon the people 
going into shops, in order that the Go- 
vernment might receive a duty of 2d. on 
the pound. He hoped the House would 
not allow this to be done, and that, at 
all events, it would defer the matter 
until those who were interested in the 
matter had an opportunity of repre- | 
senting their case to the Government. | 
Those people were at present preparing | 
a Memorial to the Government, and he 
hoped the Government would give an | 
assurance that no further steps should | 
be taken without further Notice. | 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the speech 
of his hon. Friend reminded him of | 
many and great afflictions that he had | 
endured in former times, the cause of 
which had been exactly the same as that 
now brought up—namely, that the Re- 
venue Department, whose whole and 
simple task was to meet the necessities 
of the country by providing sufficient 
funds from the Revenue with as little 
trouble as possible—they having their 
sins to answer for—were likewise to be 
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dragged into a controversy as to adul- 
teration. He assured his hon. Friend 
that he was mistaken in supposing that 
there was anything in this proposal 
which could surprise the trade. The 
usual proceeding was to allow a preli- 
minary duty to be taken in a preli- 
minary Committee of the House, be- 
cause it could not be inserted in the Bill 
without that preliminary Committee. 
All the Government wanted was that 
this proposal should appear in the Bill, 
and hon. Members should have plenty 
of Notice, and an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter, and should not have 
the least ground for charging the Go- 
vernment with taking them by surprise. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would allow the preliminary 
step. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
hoped the Committee would allow the 
duty to be taken. He could not think 
the hon. Member for Bedford had reason 
to complain, because he had over- 
whelmed the Committee with the in- 
tricacies of adulteration. He himself 
had had as little opportunity of preparing 
a case for defence as the hon. Member 
had had for making his attack. He had 
amongst his constituents three classes of 
adulterators. In the first place, there 
was a Company trading in a mixture of 
coffee, cocoa, and milk; then there were 
others who were involved in Companies 
who manufactured Date coffee; and then 
he would recommend an individual who 
made a Dandelion coffee. All these 
occupations had been a great deal agi- 
tated by the danger which threatened 
them. He was told these products were 
not dangerous to health, and further, 
that they were palatable, which was 
more surprising, and some people had 
even described them as actually bene- 
ficial to health. Many persons said that 
after using Dandelion coffee they had 
experienced a beneficial invigoration of 
their physical power never before en- 
joyed ; and, further, the compounds were 
admitted to be political handmaids to 
that cause with which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was so identified. As to the 
question of the necessity for adultera- 
tion, upon which the hon. Member had 
spoken with so much moral fervour, 
there was no suspicion in the matter, 
because the manufacturers were willing 
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to drop the name of Coffee and to call 
their mixtures Datine, or by any other 
word which would satisfy the. philo- 
logical instincts of the Committee. He 
hoped the Committee would follow the 
steps of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
secure to the peaceful and industrious 
inhabitants of Aylesbury their time-won 
freedom of adulteration. 

Mr. WARTON said, he doubted whe- 
ther the speech of the hon. Member was 
a genuine speech in favour of adultera- 
tion, or whether the hon. Member was 
not ridiculing adulterators, whom he pro- 
fessed to protect. With regard to the 
question generally, everybody knew that 
the Premier was highly respected for his 
moral principles; but he never before 
heard the right hon. Gentleman sink to an 
immoral level. He protested, in the name 
of common morality, against this proposal. 
There was great danger in bringing for- 
ward these principles, especially as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) had long laid it down that 
adulteration was only a form of Free 
Trade. It was said that the adulte- 
rators of coffee were willing to change 
the name of the compound they were 
supplying ; but that was not according to 
the terms of the Resolution, which con- 
tained these words— 
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** Any article or substance called by any name 
of coffee or chicory, or prepared or manufac- 
tured for the purpose of being in imitation of, 
or in any respect to resemble or to serve as a 
substitute for, coffee or chicory, which is sold 
or kept for sale in the United Kingdom.” 


This he might characterize as a most 
impudent Motion—it allowed anything 
to be called coffee or chicory. With re- 
gard to Date coffee, everyone knew that 
the very best dates in the grocers’ shops 
were not more than &d. per lb., whereas 
the best coffee was worth more than 
twice as much. He thought the Reso- 
lution now proposed by the Government 
was really a pandering to commercial 
immorality. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that Dandelion 
coffee had no coffee in it at all. It had 
been carefully analyzed. and found to 
be totally devoid of coffee. The hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. G. Russell) 
said his friends would be perfectly willing 
to drop the name ‘‘ coffee ” altogether in 
regard to the substance they sold. That, 
to his (Mr. Magniac’s) mind, would be 
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the proper course to pursue. Let the 
adulterators call the substance they 
manufactured or dealt in by another 
name than coffee, then the present 
Resolution would be perfectly unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, I cannot do with- 
out the Resolution ; I cannot stir a step 
without it. This is a new duty, and I 
must have the Resolution. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the Resolution 
stated ‘‘ any article or substance called 
by any name of coffee or chicory.” If, 
therefore, the name was changed, the 
article mentioned in the Motion would 
not exist, and the Resolution would be 
unnecessary. He was perfectly satisfied 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, and if the hon. 
Gentleman and his friends would drop 
the name “coffee”? in regard to the 
article in which they dealt, it would 
answer all purposes. If they did not 
drop the name his (Mr. Magniac’s) ob- 
jection would remain, because he con- 
sidered it in the highest degree immoral 
that the State should allow an article to 
be sold as that which it was not. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, there was con- 
siderable misconception on the part of 
some hon. Members with regard to this 
matter. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think that the Resolution would affect 
the Adulteratiun Acts; but that was not 
the case. Those Acts would still touch 
a person who sold under the name of 
“coffee” an article that was manufac- 
tured, say, from malt. Malt coffee was 
warmly recommended by medical men 
and had a large consumption, but those 
who dealt in it complained of the hard- 
ship of being compelled to pay this extra 
duty. They paid the Coffee Duty, and 
now they would have to pay the extra 
duty on the mixture. The compound was 
well advertised, its character was not 
disguised, and the public knew very well 
what it was, and it was in such general 
use that its manufacturers would even 
prefer to pay duty twice over rather than 
that the sale should be stopped under 
the present conditions. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock, 
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PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL.—[Bu11 221.] 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed, in 
respect of Clauses 5, 7, and 16.”—( Hr. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
wished to move the addition of a Proviso 
to Clause 7. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order, and 
pointed out that the Bill had not been 
re-committed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 7 (Terminable annuity to be 
paid to Commissioners of Woods in re- 
spect of lands described in the Second 
Schedule on resumption of land revenues 
by the Crown). 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
wished to move this Proviso—‘‘ Provided 
that no consideration shall be payable 
for the land ferming part of St. James’s 
Park.” He had no objection to the site, 
which was unanimously approved of by 
the Select Committee of which he had 
been a Member ; but a small portion of 
the site formed part of St. James’s Park, 
and by the 10 Geo. IV. c. 50, that, 
amongst other Royal Parks, was, by law, 
expressly excluded from being saleable. 
Some of the Crown lands were saleable, 
but the parks were not. He had no ob- 
jection to part of St. James’s Park being 
taken for the building of a War Office 
and an Admiralty, but he considered it 
a great wrong that the public should 
have to pay for it. The proposal was 
that the portion of the Park which it 
was intended to take should be valued 
at its present value, and that, on the 
demise of the Crown, the amount of the 
value should be paid over to the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests. This was 
a transaction which was at variance with 
the law, which provided that the Royal 
Parks were not saleable. He trusted 


the Government would agree to his pro- 
posal, otherwise it would be necessary for 
him to divide the Committee. The Go- 
yernment proposed to throw new land into 
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the Park in consideration of that they 
took away ; but he was quite certain that 
whatever addition was made in this way 
by the Board of Woods and Forests 
would be for their own advantage, and 
not for that of the public. The Woods 
and Forests Department would remain 
owners of all the land in the neighbour- 
hood, the value of which would be 
greatly increased by these extensive new 
buildings. 

Amendment proposed, 

After Clause 7, to add, “ Provided that no 
consideration shall be payable for the land 
forming part of St. James’s Park.’’ — (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
afraid he could not accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. The hon. 
Gentleman had accurately stated the 
facts—it was proposed to take a small 
portion of St. James’s Park ; but, on the 
other hand, it was proposed to throw into 
it a new area, and the Park would be 
the gainer by the operation. It was 
true they could not sell the Royal Parks 
—but it was only as Royal Parks that 
the land could not be sold. When it 
was sold it reverted back to the Crown, 
and they would not, therefore, be justi- 
fied in taking a part of the property of 
the Crown without paying for it. The 
Government had simply followed the 
precedent set when the Foreign Office 
was built. In that case a small portion 
of St. James’s Park was taken and paid 
for in this manner. If his hon. Friend 
was successful with his Amendment it 
would be fatal to the Bill, because it 
would be his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) duty 
then, as a servant of the Crown, to with- 
draw Her Majesty’s consent to the Bill, 
and the measure would not be further 
proceeded with. He should be obliged 
to take that course; therefore, if the 
hon. Member wished the Bill to be pro- 
ceeded with and passed into law, he 
should not press his Amendment. 

Mr. DILLWYN protested against 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works putting a pistol to 
their heads—if he might use the ex- 
pression—in this matter. Unless the 
Committee agreed to give up a certain 
portion of what was practically public 
property, the Board of Works threatened 
them with the loss of the Bill, The 
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country paid £35,000 a-year for the 
Parks; they were public Parks to all 
intents and purposes. It was said that 
they were ‘‘Crown property,” but though 
they might be so theoretically, they were 
not so practically. He (Mr. Dillwyn) 
had never known a more arbitrary mode 
of dealing with a Committee than this 
now proposed, and he hoped that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Arnold) would go to 
a division in order that they might, at 
least, enter a protest against the course 
the Government were taking in this 
matter. 


Agricultural Tenants’ 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 16 agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered 
(Queen’s Consent signified). 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
now to move that the Bill be read a third 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” — (Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he thought some 
further time should be given for the 
consideration of the exact plan of these 
offices. He trusted the Government had 
taken into consideration on this matter 
the opinion of that eminent body the 
Institute of British Architects, which 
was that the Government were not going 
to improve the appearance of the Me- 
tropolis or provide for the convenience 
of the Public Offices, and that in order 
to do both the one and the other 
£150,000 or £200,000 more than was at 
present contemplated would have to be 
spent. According to the plan adopted 
by the Government, the offices would be 
cramped together; and, in the opinion 
of the Institute of Architects, there 
would not be sufficient space in them to 
provide proper quarters for the officials. 
If by spending £150,000 or £200,000 
more the appearance of the Metropolis 
could be greatly improved, that would 
be something, though he did not say it 
should weigh too much with the House ; 
but when they were told that in this 
case beauty and utility would go hand in 
hand together if this additional amount 
were expended, it seemed to him that 
the suggestion was worthy of their most 
careful consideration. He trusted the 
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right hon. Gentleman would consider 
this point. If he (Mr. Warton) had 
known the right hon. Gentlenian had 
been going to press on his Bill so fast, he 
should have brought forward some pro- 
posal in the direction he had indicated. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, what 
he had promised was that further oppor- 
tunity should be given for consideration 
when it was proposed to erect the build- 
ings. The present Bill was merely to 
acquire the site, and he thought every- 
body would admit that the acquisition 
of the site was desirable and necessary. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not object to the third reading, for he 
would have an opportunity of raising 
the question hereafter. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ (COMPEN. 
SATION) (No. 2) BILL.—[Brtt 80.] 
(Sir Thomas Acland, Mr. Evans, Mr. Hussey 
Vivian, Lord Moreton. Mr. Duckham, Sir 

John Kennaway, Mr. Story-Maskelyne.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Sir THOMAS ACLAND moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, and that, for this purpose, the pre- 
sent Order be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Order for Committee be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee.”—(Sir Thomas 
Acland.) 


Mr. PELL said, he understood that 
this was a blocked measure, and that, 
under the circumstances, no further pro- 
gress could now be made. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Orders of the House, the Bill stands for 
Committee. I understand the proposition 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Acland) 
to be that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. It is open to him to make 
that Motion, because it does not advance 
the Bill a stage. If the House thinks 
proper to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, it would on the Report of the 
Select Committee be re-committed. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (QUINQUENNIAL 
RETURNS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hernert Granpstong, Bill 
to amend so much of ‘‘ The Friendly Societies 
Act, 1875,” as relates to Quinquennial Returns 
of Sickness and Mortality, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hersert Guapstone and Mr. 
CourTNeEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 228. ] 


BEER DEALERS’ RETAIL LICENCES ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend ‘‘ The Beer Dealers’ Retail Li- 
cences Act, 1880.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rrrcniz, Mr. Cuapiry, and 
Colonel Kinescore. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 229. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 7th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsite Bris—First Reading — 
Bills of Exchange* (183); Public Offices 
Site * (184); Prevention of Crime (Ireland) * 
(186). 

Committee — Stolen Goods (156-185); Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) * (171). 

Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Ireland) * (166). 

Report—Supreme Court of Judicature Amend- 
ment * (179). 

Third Reading — Cathedral Statutes* (170); 
Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) * 
(164); County Courts (Ireland) * (168), and 
passed. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
THE SUB-COMMISSIONERS— 
JUDICIAL RENTS. 

MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Viscount LIFFORD,, in rising to move 
for a Return stating, (1.) The names of 
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the Irish Land Sub-Commissioners, ar- 
ranged according to the several districts ; 
with the profession or employment of 
each Sub-Commissioner previous to his 
appointment as Sub-Commissioner; and 
(2.) The number of casesin each district 
in Ireland in which rents have been 
judicially fixed lower than the Govern- 
ment valuation; giving in each such 
case the valuation (1) with, and (2) 
without buildings, and the judicial rent 
fixed; said, he wished to draw their 
Lordships’ attention to two points in 
connection with the Land Question in 
Ireland, which it would be well for them 
to bear in mind. First, the vast powers 
which were wielded by the Sub-Com- 
missioners under the Land Act—powers 
such as had never before been granted 
by Parliament; and, secondly, the great 
importance of these powers being wielded 
by fit and proper persons. They all 
knew something of Griffith’s valuation. 
That was made by a most painstaking 
gentleman, who stated that in the course 
of it he visited every townland in Ire- 
land, and that he stated his valuation 
was from 25 to 30 per cent below what 
might be expected as a proper rental for 
the land in Ireland; yet, in many cases, 
rents had been reduced to that amount, 
and occasionally to less. Those reduc- 
tions had been made by the Land Com- 
mission, notwithstanding that there was 
evidence that land in Ireland was let at 
a lower rent than any in Europe. In 
proof of that statement, Professor Bald- 
win, in his evidence before the Land 
Commissioners, had expressed the belief 
that the land in Belgium was rented at 
twice the amount that it was rented at 
in Ireland; and as the only method of 
relieving present distress in the country 
was by lowering the rent of the land, it 
would be seen that a very difficult task 
was given to the Sub-Commissioners. 
On the one hand, they had to fix a fair 
rent ; and, on the other, they had to 
obey the behest of the Prime Minister 
to pacify Ireland, which could only be 
done by a reduction of rents. Yet the 
right hon. Gentleman, in bringing in his 
last Irish Land Act, distinctly stated that 
it would not appreciably lessen the value 
of the land. Bearing these things in 
mind, he (Viscount Lifford) wished to 
call attention to the carrying out of the 
Act. In his opinion, it had been detri- 
mental to the peace and welfare of the 
country. The “Ship Money” of CharlesI, 
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was a flea-bite in comparison with the|sametown. Another Sub-Commissioner, 
invasion of the rights of property by! before his appointment, gave evidence 
the Sub-Commissioners. The Returns] on oath in Court on more than one occa- 
made to that House were far from| sion as to what were fair rents, and the 
being accurate. Returns showing what | Court fixed the rents at amounts ranging 
tremendous reductions in rent had been | from 25 to 33 per cent higher than his 
made were, it was true, before the House. | valuation. He( Viscount Lifford) thought 
He held in his hand other Returns, | it was not right to appoint Professor 
but he would not trouble their Lordships | Baldwin a Sub-Commissioner after the 
with them. The process going on was| evidence which, according to the noble 
one of the greatest tyrannies ever heard | Duke (the Duke of Argyll), he had given 
of, and it had completely ruined some | about Lord Conyngham’s property, and 
small proprietors—in fact, two instances | more especially after he had expressed 
had come under his notice of persons | his sentiments on the matter of rent in 
with whom he was well acquainted who | Ireland as he had done. He knew that 
had lost their all. Large proprietors|some rents were too high; but some 
could do well enough, as they had in-| most extraordinary adjudications had 
vestments elsewhere; but numerous| been made, and the alarmingly great 
small proprietors of land, to whom it| reductions in the rents which some of 
mattered most, had lost a large portion | the Sub-Commissioners had made had 
of their income, amounting in the aggre- | certainly much surprised him. On Lord 
gate to one-fourth ; and he himself knew | Gosford’s estate, out of 28 cases, the 
of many cases where extreme hardships | rentals in which amounted to £750, they 
had been caused by the action of the| had been reduced by £154; and in 18 
Sub-Commissioners in reducing rents. | cases out of 146 the rent was reduced 
Not only that, but nearly half-a-cen- below Griffith’s valuation, which was, as 
tury ago, when the Irish landlords under- | he had said, admittedly low. Now, so 
took to pay the tithe rent-charge, it was | far from this estate being high let, it 
thought right to allow them 25 per cent | was always considered a model estate. 
as compensation; but now, when land | He did not say that no rents should be 
was much more valuable than it was} reduced, but he did say that there were 
then, the 25 per cent was taken away | not in Ireland many rents that were too 
from them, although in many instances ; high. This Act had not pacified Ireland, 
the rents had never been raised since | but given away money, on the plea of 
that date. It was true that the decisions | purchasing peace, which could only be 
of the Sub-Commissioners were subject | compared to that given by the Romans 
to review by the Commissioners; but | to the Goths. He maintained that the 
extreme reluctance had been shown by | action of the Land Commissioners was 
the Commissioners to disturb the de-|about the greatest piece of tyranny 
crees of their subordinates. Very great | which could possibly be inflicted on the 
powers were reposed in the Sub-Com- | landlords of Ireland, many of the smaller 
missioners, and it was of the greatest of whom were being ruined. He wished 
importance that they should all be fit to know whether anything could be done 
and proper persons for the office. Hej to stop this, as matters were getting 
was unwilling to attack either the Com-' really serious? Now, had the course 
missioners or the Sub-Commissioners, | pursued by the Government won the 
for a more patient, hard-working class affection of the Irish people—had it 
of men than some of them were he never | gained their gratitude? No; certainly 
met; but there were some cases in which | not. The country still remained in a 
they had been appointed in a most ex- | hopeless state of depression. The rail- 
traordinary manner. He would mention | way system of Ireland had come into 
one case where a man who had kept a_ existence since the Government valua- 
public-house was nominated as a Com- tion was made, and the prices of pro- 
missioner, his father and grandfather duce had tripled, and in some cases 
having also kept a public-house. An- even quadrupled. He remembered the 
other owned a mill and kept a shop in’ time when a pair of chickens might be 
Londonderry, and there was reason to| had in Ireland for 4d., and yet rents 
believe that while he was sitting in Court | were sometimes reduced below those of 
i} 





his foreman was soliciting orders in the | the last century. All these things were 
Viscount Lifford 
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sops in the pan, and all tended to one 
great object—that to which the efforts of 
the Home Rule and Land League Parties 
were directed—namely, the destruction 
of what he might call the English garri- 
son, of men who had a far greater de- 
scent as Irishmen than those who posed 
as Irishmen in a room not far off. The 
great desire of those men was to bring 
about a separation from England, 
whereas the men whom he (Viscount 
Lifford) had first mentioned loved it as 
much as any man could do. In con- 
clusion, he would make the Motion of 
which he had given Notice, omitting the 
first part. 

Moved, ‘* That there be laid before this House, 
Return stating the number of cases in each dis- 
trict in which rents have been judicially fixed 
by the Irish Land Sub-Commissioners lower 
than the Government valuation ; giving in each 
such case the valuation (1) with, and (2) without 
buildings, and the judicial rent fixed.””—( Zhe 
Viscount Lifford.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): My Lords, I am very unwilling 
to complain of my noble Friend (Vis- 
count Lifford), or to appear in any way 
discourteous to him; but I am bound to 
point out the extreme inconvenience of 
the course which he has taken in the 
observations which he has just made. 
My noble Friend simply gave Notice 
that he would move for certain Returns ; 
and though I talked over the matter 
with him at considerable length, I never 
gathered from him, either in public or 
private, that he had any intention of 
going beyond the terms of his Notice 
into the whole subject of the Land Com- 
mission Oourts. I do not complain of 
anything which my noble Friend has 
said with regard to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, though, even on that sub- 
ject, it would have been more conve- 
nient for all of us that the Notice 
should have said something as to the 
subjects which were to be brought before 
the House. But your Lordships will 
see that the main topic of my noble 
Friend’s observations is one that abso- 
lutely and imperatively requires that I 
or anyone else who is to answer it should 
know the course that was about to be 
taken by my noble Friend. The whole 
of my noble Friend’s speech, or nearly 
the whole, consisted of charges against 
certain of the Sub-Commissioners in 
Ireland. The charges do not appear to 
be very formidable ; but it is impossible, 
under the circumstances of the case, for 
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anyone replying for the Government to 
answer such charges off-hand, or even 
to comment upon them. I hope that I 
shall never fail to take all the pains I 
can to obtain and furnish to your Lord- 
ships information upon all Irish subjects. 
In order that I may do so, however, I 
must have some conception beforehand 
as to what information will be asked for. 
One does not expect that, in moving for 
Returns of this kind, a noble Lord 
would make such a speech as that we 
have just heard. On the contrary, 
it seems natural to expect that the 
noble Lord would obtain his Returns 
first, and then make use of them ina 
speech. Some of the names my noble 
Friend mentioned are entirely unknown 
to me; but if I had known what my 
noble Friend was going to do, I should 
have been able to obtain information 
about them, and could have done jus- 
tice to the subject. Under the present 
circumstances, it is impossible for me 
to enter into any one of them. With 
regard, however, to one of the Sub-Com- 
missioners — namely, Professor Bald- 
win, I will make one remark. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin is well known to me, and 
I think that no one who does know that 
gentleman, his career and qualifications, 
can suppose for a moment that the Irish 
Government were not justified in ap- 
pointing him as one of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. But my noble Friend says that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), in 
a speech delivered during the present 
Session, proved that Professor Baldwin 
had committed so great an errorin some 
evidence given by him before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture that the Go- 
vernment ought never to have thought 
of appointing that gentleman. But 
what are the facts? 1 have only to re- 
mind my noble Friend that Professor 
Baldwin was appointed last autumn, and 
that the speech of the Duke of Argyll 
was made this Session. 

Viscount LIFFORD: No; last Ses- 
sion. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) spoke at some length in con- 
demnation of the course pursued by the 
Sub-Commissioners. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sear): I understood my noble Friend 
to say that the speech was made 
during the present Session. With re- 
spect to the Returns moved for by 
my noble Friend, I understood him 
to say he would not move for the first 
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part; while, with regard to the second, 
he will find what he wants in the Statu- 
tory Returns of the Land Commission, 
which are from time to time laid before 
the House. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, cannot, in giving the number of 
cases in each district in which rents have 
been judicially fixed lower than the Go- 
vernment valuation, state in each case 
the valuation with and without build- 
ings. They have informed me there are 
no means of obtaining the information. 
Viscount LIFFORD said, he would 
like the House to have the Returns of 
the actual reductions of rent below 
Griffith’s valuation. That portion of the 
Return was the most important of all. 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I think the noble Lord opposite 
(the Lord Privy Seal) has carried the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ due Notice” even further than 
it has been carried hitherto. We shall 
soon be in this position—that noble 
Lords on the Treasury Bench will de- 
cline to answer any speeches of which 
an abstract has not been presented to 
them beforehand. I think that some, 
at any rate, of the facts mentioned by 
my noble Friend behind me (Viscount 
Lifford) are pretty well known, and, as 
matters of public property, might natu- 
rally have been expected to have been 
present to the memory and within the 
knowledge of the Lord Privy Seal; but 
he is evidently so entirely occupied by 
the duties of his new Office that he has 
effaced from his mind some of the most 
important and most notorious of the 
matters that were pressed upon us last 
year. For instance, he says that a 
speech containing the very stringent and 
pungent criticisms passed by a very 
eloquent Member of this House (the 
Duke of Argyll) upon many of those 
who gave evidence before the Bess- 
borough Commission, and among others 
upon Professor Baldwin, was delivered 
during the present Session. As a matter 
of fact, however, that speech was de- 
livered last year; and not only so, but it 
was delivered two or three munths before 
the appointment of the Sub -Commis- 
sioners, and I think that many people 
fancied that it was, asa kind of indem- 
nification for the attacks that he had 
undergone, that Professor Baldwin was 
— among the Sub-Commissioners. 
heard with great surprise from the 
noble Lord opposite (the Lord Privy 
Seal) that most of the names mentioned 
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by my noble Friend were utterly un- 
known tohim. Why, two or three of 
the names mentioned are the names of 
men whose deeds have been prominently 
before the English world for the last 
six months. I admit that it may be in- 
convenient—no doubt it is so—to the 
Government that questions of this kind 
should be raised without Notice, and 
that they should be pressed to consider 
the consequences of their legislation ; 
but far greater inconvenience is suffered 
by their unfortunate victims, who, in 
consequence of that legislation and the 
appointments made in accordance with 
it, are losing one-third or one-fourth of 
their income. The noble Lord is not 
cognizant of the cases referred to by my 
noble Friend. Is he not aware of the 
ease of Mr. John George M‘Carthy? 
Has it never reached his ears that Mr. 
M‘Carthy, one of the fiercest of the Sub- 
Commissioners, was himself a practising 
solicitor in the district in which he ad- 
ministered the Land Act, and that, being 
a practising solicitor, he had among his 
clients the president of the local Land 
League; and is he not aware that the 
subject has been made a matter of re- 
monstrance on the part of the unfortu- 
nate landlords of the district? Then, 
is he not aware that Messrs. Morrison 
and Weir, two of the Sub-Commissioners, 
were prominent among the supporters of 
Mr. Porter, the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, who went to his constituents on 
the platform of a grand reduction of 
rent by the Sub-Commissioners? These 
men were among his prominent sup- 
porters ; they canvassed for him on that 
ground, and immediately afterwards 
were appointed Sub-Commissioners. Is 
he not aware of the case of Mr. Meek, 
of the North of Ireland, who is one of 
the most violent persecutors of the land- 
lords, and who, before his appointment 
to the Commission, had expressed a very 
strong opinion in the same direction as 
that followed by the two gentlemen 
whom I have named? Is he not aware 
of these things? I shave heard of 
hardly anything else. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat): The noble Marquess forgets I 
am not a Member of the Committee of 
~ House on the Land Law (Ireland) 

ct. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: No; 
but the noble Lord is a Member of the 
Cabinet, and I should have thought that 
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the Cabinet would sometimes consider 
the results of the legislation they had 
introduced, and the results of the out- 
rageous and unparalleled appointments 
they have made. But I rose, not so 
much to support the Motion before the 
House as to notice the observations 
which were made yesterday in ‘‘ another 
place” by no less a person than the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright). He made an ob- 
servation with respect to this House 
which appears to me wholly unjusti- 
fiable. In the place where he was speak- 
ing, the Land Act of last year and its 
operation had been severely criticized by 
Gentlemen sitting on the Opposition side 
of the House, and he answered that Con- 
servatives had no right to criticize that 
Act adversely, because the House of 
Lords, where they (the Conservatives) 
were strong, had passed the Bill. Now, 
I wish to repudiate at once the infer- 
ence which Mr. Bright desires to draw 
from the fact that we passed the Land 
Act. Did we not pass that Act on the 
faith of certain assurances? We were 
taunted, it was true, by the noble and 
learned Lord who sits on the Woolsack, 
on our readiness to believe the assur- 
ances of the Government; but we did 
believe them, however contemptible you 
may think us, however feeble our in- 
tellects may now appear in the eyes of 
noble Lords opposite. I know that the 
assurances by those Ministers who made 
them were made in honest conviction; 
but not the less—emphatically as I wish 
to state that reservation—not the less 
was that Bill obtained from this House 
upon false pretences, at all events, in 
the form in which it was passed. This 
House was told that there would be 
no substantial reduction of rents; and 
I wiil venture to say, in answer to Mr. 
Bright, that if this House could have 
foreseen the kind of appointments that 
would be made to the post of Sub-Com- 
missioners, if this House could have 
known that the result of those appoint- 
ments would be an average reduction of 
one-fourth or one-third in rents that had 
existed for 20 or 30 years and, in some 
cases, for a century—if this House 
could have foreseen that the landlords 
of Ireland would be plundered in that 
manner by the operations of packed tri- 
bunals, I am quite sure that the Land 
Bill would never have passed the House 
of Lords. 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, your 


Lordships must have been surprised, for 
I think it is very unusual upon a Motion 
for a Return to have such speeches as 
that of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury). The appoint- 
ments of the Government have been 
characterized without scruple by the 
noble Marquess as ‘‘ outrageous and un- 
paralleled,” or by some such epithets, 
which the noble Marquess has employed 
to enforce his rhetoric. I will not use 
more forcible words; but I understood 
him to charge us with having ob- 
tained the passing of the Act by ‘“‘ false 
pretences,” because Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had stated that which was not 
true, in the belief that something else 
would take place which has not taken 
place. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
was very careful to say I admitted that 
the statements were made in the belief 
of those who made them that they were 
true; but, nevertheless, they were mis- 
leading. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Then, how can 
the Act have been passed under false 
pretences, if the statements we made 
were what we believed to be true? It 
is absolutely incompatible with the or- 
dinary meaning of the language we use. 
How can the noble Marquess mean that 
the Bill was obtained by false pre- 
tences, when the language I or other 
Members of the Government used was 
true to the best of our belief? It is 
perfectly absurd to make such an accu- 
sation. But whatI really wish to point 
out is that the noble Marquess who 
uses all this violent language is not, as I 
believe, an Irish landlord who has such 
a large amount of income on the deci- 
sion of the Sub-Commissioners as some 
of those Peers present, who speak with 
much greater moderation. And I would 
appeal to your Lordships whether it 
would not be better, when you, who are 
so deeply interested, as the noble Mar- 
quess says, have charges of this sort to 
make against absent persons, that you 
should give ample Notice, and specify 
them, so as to enable those absent per- 
sons to give such information as may 
be necessary to the Government, who 
cannot be supposed to know of their 
own knowledge everything that passed 
in all the Courts of Ireland? Such 
charges are always difficult to meet, and 
I cannot conceive why Irish landlords 
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should not even strain a point to admit 
of such information being obtained, in- 
stead of making charges without Notice, 
when the persons accused are not Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House. I think 
it is in the interests of Irish landlords, 
as well as of all concerned, that that 
course should be taken, so that no 
charges should be made which are ab- 
solutely without foundation. 

Kart CAIRNS: My Lords, my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) has 
used an expression which none but the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), I 
think, could have misunderstood. My 
noble Friend referred to the assurances 
given to this House when the Land Act 
of last year was under our considera- 
tion, and when the opinion was broadly 
expressed by my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack as to what 
would be the effect of the measure in 
regard to the reduction of rents in Ire- 
land. My noble Friend also referred to 
the statements of the Lord Privy Seal 
on the same subject, and to that made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 
‘‘ another place,’”’ who said that he was 
firmly convinced that the rents of Ire- 
land would go on after the Bill was 
passed just as they were before ; but 
there might be certain exceptional cases 
in which the operation of the Act would 
prevent the raising of rents unjustly, 
and that would give security to the 
people. Referring to those statements, 
my noble Friend said he was convinced 
—Iam quite convinced—that everything 
these Gentlemen said they firmly and 
conscientiously believed to be true; but 
my noble Friend added that not the less 
the Act of last year was obtained, as I 
venture to say it was obtained—I do 
not wish to say so offensively, and there- 
fore I will not use the word ‘ pretences ”’ 
if you dislike it—but upon assurances 
which were believed by those who used 
them to be true, whilst in point of fact 
they were untrue. The noble Earl 
says—‘‘ If you have charges to make, 
why do not you give Notice, and spe- 
cify them, in order that there may be 
an opportunity of meeting them?” But, 
my Lords, there are cases of such mag- 
nitude and notoriety that the giving of 
Notice would be ridiculous, when Notice 
is given from morning to night, and by 
every newspaper, and when the matter 
is in everybody’s mouth who knows 
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anything of the facts. Notice! Why, 
take the Blue Books which are laid 
upon the Table ; take the cases by the 
thousand which are decided by the 
Land Judges ; take the reductions which 
are made; and talk about giving Notice 
of calling attention to each case speci- 
fically!' Why, there are no cases but of 
one kind. Reductions are made broad- 
cast; and I venture to say upon no 
principle that can be accounted for in 
any way but this—‘‘ Take your bill and 
sit down quickly; if you pay a rent of 
£100 a-year, take your bill and write 
£70 or £75.” It is an old principle we 
know perfectly well. You might as well 
have put a clause in the Bill of last 
year, saying that the rents in Ireland 
must be reduced at the rate of from 20 
to 30 per cent. I venture to say, and I 
believe your Lordships will admit, that 
if the Government had last year come 
to this House and laid upon the Table 
the list of these appointments to be 
made under the Act, and given, as a 
specimen, any indication of what would 
be done in any one county in Ireland, 
the Act would no more have passed in 
this House—or, perhaps, in the other 
House—than this House would have 
passed an Act for its own abolition. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the speech of the noble and 
learned Earl who has just sat down 
(Earl Cairns), though purporting to give 
credit for sincerity to certain Members 
of this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment as regards statements made by 
them respecting the Land Bill of last 
year, in fact imputes to them that they 
have acted in such a manner as to falsify 
what he represents to be their own as- 
surances—namely, that the Act of last 
year would not tend to reduce rents very 
largely by its operation. With regard 
to those assurances, I am glad my noble 
and learned Friend referred to myself as 
having given them, for I take advantage 
of the opportunity to positively deny 
having given anything in the nature of 
an assurance as to a matter of which it 
was impossible for me to have any know- 
ledge. What I did, and what others 
did, was to express our belief that the 
Irish landlords generally—the mass of 
the Irish landlords—had not been over- 
renting their land, and, therefore, that 
great reductions would not generally be 
made. We did not expect that a Court 
of Arbitration to settle rents would have 
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to make reductions so general or so large 
as to show that the lands, throughout 
Ireland, had generally been overrented. 
But, as to taking upon ourselves to give 
assurances on a matter as to which 
everybody in this and the other House 
of Parliament must have known as much 
as ourselves, and as to which we should 
have no better grounds of forming an 
opinion than Gentlemen from Ireland or 
noble Lords on the Opposition Benches, 
that is a most extravagant misconcep- 
tion—I prefer using that term to any 
other—of what wassaid. Noone could, 
from the nature of the case, possibly give 
such assurances, and no assurances were 
given. But what was then said was, 
that there was no belief entertained by 
the Government that the landlords of 
Ireland generally were letting their lands 
on terms which would involve a very 
large and general reduction. Your Lord- 
ships knew as well as we did that the 
machinery set on foot by the Act was a 
Court of Arbitration, and that inquiry 
would be made in every case brought be- 
fore the Commissioners as to whether the 
rent was a fair rent or not. And I pro- 
test altogether against the assumption 
that this House or the other House of 
Parliament legislated upon the supposi- 
tion that facts were known which could 
not possibly have been known—it could 
not have been known what, in the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners, would be 
fair rents to be put upon particular 
tenements. I do not know what the 
ultimate result of the operation now 
going on in Ireland may be; but if it 
should be to produce a more general 
reduction of rents than we expected, 
that is a matter as to which no possible 
opportunity existed of anyone having 
a knowledge beforehand, except such 
as might be derived from those public 
sources of information which are in the 
hands of every Member of both Houses 
of Parliament. I am not sure that I 
myself ever said that I believed the 
landlords in Ireland, generally, were not 
overrenting, though such was, in fact, 
my belief; but what I did say last year 
was—and I adhere to it at this moment 
as fully as I did then—that in the actual 
state of Ireland, in the actual state of 
the relations between landlords and 
tenants, with the enormous and ruinous 
depreciation of all landed property in 
Ireland, which was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the then existing state of 
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things, and which was sure to go on 
from bad to worse, if means of settling 
rents by arbitration were not afforded, 
I believed sincerely that the measure 
which was passed last year was as much 
in the interest of the landlords as of the 
tenants, and that the value of the land- 
lords’ property had a better chance of 
being maintained, whatever might be 
the working of the Bill, than it could 
possibly have if things were allowed 
to drift without the applition of any 
remedy. I should still be of the same 
opinion, even though these reductions of 
rent should prove, contrary to what I 
then expected, to be general through- 
out Ireland. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of Sub-Commissioners, I do not, of 
course, know anything whatever of the 
individual gentlemen appointed; but 
this I do know, that my right hon. 
Friend Mr. Forster, upon whose respon- 
sibility those appointments were made, 
is as just, honourable, and upright a man 
as I have ever known in public or in 
private life. I must say, also, thatI am 
sure a sincere and honest endeavour was 
made to appoint competent men, and 
men upon whom reliance could be placed 
that they would act justly. As to what 
has been said with reference to the ap- 
pointment of gentlemen who supported 
Mr. Porter, the present Solicitor General 
for Ireland, in his candidature, and the 
promises made by Mr. Porter himself, I 
do not know whether the Conservative 
candidate in that election said anything 
about large reductions of rent; but I 
know that he went, in some respects, 
farther than Mr. Porter in his promises 
to the tenants, and that he proposed to 
largely extend the Land Act; and if the 
Government had appointed a supporter 
of that gentleman, the same objection 
might have been urged as that brought 
forward by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Lifford). Again, what was complained 
of this evening by my noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal (Lord Carlingford) is, 
not that Notice was not given as to mat- 
ters upon which the Government ought 
to be prepared to answer, but that 
charges should be brought against per- 
sons holding public offices, whose fitness 
for their positions was called in question, 
without notice either of the names of the 
persons, or of the grounds upon which 
their fitness was challenged; the Go- 
vernment being thus unable to commu- 
nicate with those gentlemen, and obtain 
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information on the points upon which 
answers might be required. To ask for 
Notice in such a case is common sense as 
well as common justice, because if A or 
B be singled out for attack as to his fit- 
ness, it is only fair that he should have 
an opportunity of stating what he has to 
say in answer to the charge. I think it 
is undesirable and greatly to be regretted 
that the progress of last year’s measure 
should be disturbed by recriminatory 
accusations of this kind. Fair and rea- 
sonable criticisms upon the operation of 
Acts of Parliament, whether they have 
fulfilled or disappointed the expectations 
formed of them, are, at the proper time, 
undoubtedly proper; but angry discus- 
sions of this kind, and imputations which, 
if they mean anything, mean bad faith, 
at one time or other, either on the part 
of the Government in making appoint- 
ments, or on the part of the gentlemen 
whom they have appointed, can do no 
good to anyone, and may do great harm 
in exacerbating the feelings of classes at 
a time when it is of the greatest import- 
ance that we should all co-operate for 
the pacification of Ireland. And this is 
especially true when your Lordships 
will soon be called upon to give your 
consideration to those measures which 
the Government have thought it their 
duty to submit to Parliament. If, after 
experience of the Land Act, there should 
be, in its ultimate results, ground for 
appeals to Parliament when the mate- 
rials are sufficient and the time has 
come, no one would complain less than 
I should; but such discussions as this, 
arising in such a manner, seem to me, 
as I have more than once said before, to 
be against the interests of everybody in 
Ireland, and not least against the inte- 
rests of the landlords themselves. 

Eart CAIRNS: My Lords, I should 
be very sorry, even unintentionally, from 
memory, to misrepresent what had fallen 
from Members of the Government last 
year; and I have, therefore, got before 
me the passages to which I referred just 
now, and, with the permission of the 
House, will read them, in order that 
your Lordships may see whether I have 
overstated the facts. This is what Mr. 
Bright said— 


“ My view of the operation of this particular 
clause (the Fair Rent Clause) is that, in reality, 
rents in Ireland will, for the most part, in nine 
cases out of ten, be fixed very much as they are 
now.” —(3 Haneard, cclxi. 103.] 


The Lord Caancellor 
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This is what my noble and learned 
Friend opposite (the Lord Chancellor) 
said— 

“Tf you compare the state of things under 
this Biil with that which would exist if nothing 
of the kind were done, the Bill may be expected 
to restore and increase, not to diminish, the 
value of the landlord’s property.”—[3 Hansard, 
ceclxiv. 534. ] 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: That 
is just what I now said, and I repeat it, 

Eart CAIRNS: Then, the noble 
Lord the Lord Privy Seal (Lord Car- 
lingford) said— 

‘*T maintain that the provisions of this Bill 
will cause the landlords no money loss whatever; 
I believe that it will inflict upon them no loss of 
income, except in those cases in which a certain 
number of landlords may have imposed on their 
tenants excessive and inequitable rents, which 
they are probably vainly trying to recover.” — 
F Tbid., 252.] 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxat) said, he wished to say one word of 
explanation astothe supposed assurances 
given by his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, by himself (Lord Car- 
lingford), and by others, and to observe 
that he was content to abide by the 
quotation that had just been read from 
his speech of last year. He gave no 
assurance, and certainly not the assur- 
ance that had been suggested. It would 
have been both ridiculous and impossible 
for him to assure the House that the tri- 
bunals to be set up by Parliament would 
not reduce rents which they did not regard 
as fair; and he had only stated his belief 
that the class of landlords represented 
by noble Lords in that House, though 
they might lose some of their power, 
would suffer no loss of revenue. That, 
he might say, was still his conviction. 
When the Land Courts found rents that 
were not fair, they would reduce them; 
but where they found them fair, they 
would not be reduced; and he believed 
he had been very near the truth in ex- 
pressing the opinion that the better class of 
landlords would lose no more than part 
of their power. In fact, the reductions 
which had been made on the rents of 
the landlords of Ireland represented by 
noble Lords in that House had been of 
a very trifling kind. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that if 
they had not had the assurance before, 
they had it now, that the noble Lord the 
Lord Privy Seal did not believe that 
rents would be reduced notwithstanding 
all that had taken place. 
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Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat): Not of that class of landlords in 
Ireland who were represented by their 
Lordships in that House. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, it now 
seemed, from what the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had told them, 
that these assurances of last year were 
not assurances given to the House at all. 
Very well ; let them drop the word. But, 
at any rate, it was giving their opinions, 
founded upon facts which were before 
the Government, and, as the noble and 
learned Lord had told them, before the 
country also. He had told the House 
that upon these facts, as ascertained by 
independent men and classified in Blue 
Books, the Government had arrived at 
the conclusion that, in nine cases out of 
ten, rents in Ireland were rather below 
than above the average and the fair 
rent; and the Government, on the 
strength of ascertained facts and Blue 
Books, were so convinced of that truth, 
that they stated it in positive language 
in one House by the noble Lord the 
Lord Privy Seal and the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and in 
the other by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. But what had happened 
since then? Had the persons who had 
been appointed as Sub-Commissionuers 
not run counter to all that the Govern- 
ment imagined would happen? What did 
the fair working of the Act depend upon? 
It depended, not on the assurances of the 
Government, but on the appointment of 
impartial persons, like those who had 
made the inquiries heretofore, to which 
he had referred. The noble and learned 
Lord had spoken of what was passing 
under the Act as arbitration; but what 
could be said for arbitrators in the shape 
of three Commissioners and the Sub- 
Commissioners, all, or nearly all, of 
whom were what were called tenants’ 
men, some of them men having abso- 
lutely given their opinions very strongly 
in favour of lowering of rents before 
their appointment, the landlords having 
no voice in the selection of any of these 
so-called arbitrators? The noble and 
learned Lord had recommended the 
House to wait until the work of the 
Courts had advanced much farther—to 
wait till the ruin of the landlords had 
been consummated—and then, if they 
needed it, to allow them to come to 
Parliament for compensation; only 
they well knew what answer they 
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would get. It was only reasonable, 
under the circumstances, that his noble 
Friend the Marquess of Salisbury should 
have taken notice of what had been said 
in ‘‘ another place ” as to the manner in 
which their Lordships’ House shared in 
the responsibility for the Bill of last year. 
That House, however, could not be truly 
said to be responsible for the Bill, as it 
virtually had no choice in the matter 
and no freedom of deciding on the right 
or wrong of the case. If people dragged 
them into the centre of a morass, there 
was no way out of it except by a dirty 
path; and the House of Lords, in the 
case of the Land Bills of 1870 and 1881, 
did no more than choose the lesser evil 
in extricating the country as best it could 
from the slough into which the Govern- 
ment had dragged it. It might be more 
dangerous not to do the lesser injustice 
than to bring on a great political catas- 
trophe, which those who had brought in 
the Bill ought to have foreseen. The 
House had been told, and no doubt it 
was the case, that the mere bringing in 
of the Bill by a strong Government had 
created such expectations among the ten- 
ants of Ireland that it could not be dealt 
with merely as a question of right and 
wrong in itself. That was the way in 
which the Bill had been presented to the 
House. Parliament was now face to face 
with one of the most portentous calamities 
ever inflicted on a country, for those who 
had been loyal and faithful and true to 
the English connection were, by having 
thrown upon them the whole weight of 
Parliamentary and legislative interfer- 
ence, being crushed to the very earth ; 
and the Government told them, for 
their consolation, when they were quite 
ruined, to come to Parliament and 
beg. 

ee POWERSCOURT said, he 
rose for the purpose of deprecating the 
continuance of such a discussion as was 
then taking place on that subject, fear- 
ing it might have a bad effect on the 
melancholy condition of things then 
existing in Ireland. With that in view, 
noble Lords ought to be very careful as 
to what they might say. They should 
think twice before they uttered senti- 
ments which could only tend to aggra- 
vate the evils under which they were 
suffering. 

Tue Duxe or ABERCORN said, that 
rents had been reduced — not because 
they were too high, or that the Commis- 
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sioners were not impartial, but because 
the Commissioners, as such, were bound 
to reduce the rents, whether they were 
high ornot. He, for one, quite believed 
the assurances of the Government at the 
time they were made, that there would 
be no reduction of rents; and he only 
wished he could place the same reliance 
on those which the noble Lord (Lord 
Carlingford), speaking for the Govern- 
ment, had made that night. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had not the slightest wish to enter into 
the discussion that was then taking 
place; but he rose for the purpose of 
pointing out that it had wandered away 
somewhat from the Notice on the Paper. 
He wished to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the fact that the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Lifford) had omitted to 
move the first part of the Motion that 
stood upon the Paper in his name, in 
which he had proposed to call for the 
names of the Sub-Commissioners, with 
their professions previous to their ap- 
pointment. That was a very natural 
Motion to make, in order that after- 
wards the attention of the House might 
be called to the nature of those appoint- 
ments, and the qualifications of those 
gentlemen ; for it was quite right that 
if any complaints were made of the 
conduct of the Commissioners or Sub- 
Commissioners, the attention of the Go- 
vernment should be called to them; but 
he objected to the use of intemperate 
language, such as that used by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), and he demurred to 
the statement that every Member of the 
Government must be acquainted with the 
character and predilections of the Sub- 
Commissioners. Of course it was quite 
impossible for anybody without Notice to 
be able to defend all those appointments, 
and to go into the circumstances which 
had been referred to. Everyone knew 
it was contrary to ordinary Parlia- 
mentary practice to act in such a man- 
ner as the noble Viscount had done. 
He supposed it merely arose from this— 
that noble Lords opposite thought it was 
a very convenient opportunity to get up 
a wrangle on a subject upon which they 
knew the Government could not give a 
satisfactory answer at the moment, and 
they probably thought it would be of 
some advantage to them in the House 
and to the country. But he protested 
against this subject being discussed 
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without fair Notice. If they were to 
discuss those matters, let them do so 
fairly and with some amount of in- 
formation before the House, for Irish 
affairs were the most uncertain and un- 
satisfactory with which the Government 
had to deal. In that case they would do 
so with better temper and with better 
results. He himself was in the position 
of never having given any assurances 
whatever; but as regarded the assur- 
ances of his noble Friends, he should be 
inclined to take the same view, and 
to express the belief that, upon the 
whole, the Irish landlords had not over- 
rented their estates, and that those who 
had treated their tenants fairly would 
not suffer any money loss, because their 
property would be much more secure. 
[**Oh, oh!”?] The noble Lord opposite 
might say ‘‘ Oh!” but his (the Earl of 
Kimberley’s) opinion was that very large 
reductions of rent would have to be made 
by landlords in this country as well as in 
Ireland. If it should turn out, upon 
full examination, that rents had been 
generally reduced in Ireland, he very 
much doubted whether, in one point of 
view, there would be any money lost, 
because there would be so much more 
security. 

Tur Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that, 
in his opinion, it was a most unfortunate 
proceeding to raise a discussion on so 
important a subject on a Motion which 
the noble Viscount ( Viscount Lifford) had 
not led anyone to suppose that he in- 
tended to discuss the whole question of 
the Land Act and the appointment of 
the Commissioners. He (the Earl of 
Dunraven) regretted that the matter had 
been discussed at such length at the 
present stage; because he was not 
ashamed to confess that he, for one, felt 
unequai to discuss a question of so much 
importance. He would ask what class 
of landlords it was that the noble Lord 
(the Lord Privy Seal) thought was repre- 
sented by the Irish landlords who sat in 
that House; because he had stated that 
the Irish landlords in that House were 
those whose rents would not be reduced? 
But that was not the fact, and he feared 
none of them were in that House, be- 
cause any noble Lords who had been 
before the Court had had their rents re- 
duced. There could be no doubt that 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Bright, and 
other Members of the Cabinet had given 
it as their opinion that the result of the 
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Land Act would not be a general reduc- 
tion of rents; and that opinion was 
based not only upon their knowledge as 
Ministers, but also upon the evidence 
given before the Royal Commissioners. 
He had no hesitation in saying that if 
this House or the other House had had 
the slightest idea that the result of the 
Land Act would be to reduce rents by 
one-third or one-fourth, the Act would 
not have been passed without the inser- 
tion of some provision for compensation. 
The Act was passed by both Houses, 
because they believed in the opinions of 
Members of the Cabinet on the subject. 
Her Majesty’s Government must bear in 
mind that the position of the Irish land- 
lords was this—either the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were entirely 
wrong, or the rents in Ireland were a 
very great deal too high. Under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not be surprised if the Irish 
landlords were very desirous of showing 
what they believed to be the case, that 
Her Majesty’s Government were per- 
fectly correct in their first ideas, and 
that the mistake had been made on the 
part of the gentlemen to whom had been 
intrusted the working of the Land Act. 
That, however, was a matter which would 
be more advantageously discussed on No- 
tice, when the whole question of the re- 
sult of the Land Act could be brought 
up, and he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give them an early oppor- 
tunity of entering into it. There was one 
point in the speech of his noble Friend 
(Viscount Lifford) who made the Motion, 
which had been frequently repeated, 
that rents which had not been raised 
for a considerable number of years must 
necessarily be fair rents. That he be- 
lieved to be entirely true in dairy farms, 
and land of that character; but he be- 
lieved it would be untrue in many cases. 
He did not wish to defend the action of 
the Land Courts, nor to say that rents 
had been unduly reduced ; but, at the 
same time, he did not think truth would 
be made stronger by the statement that 
because rents had not been reduced 
for 50 or 60 years they must be fair 
rents. 

Viscount MONCK said, that there 
were about 600,000 tenants in Ireland, 
and the number of applications which 
had been made for reduction of rents 
amounted to between 70,000 and 80,000. 
In regard to these, the decisions come to 
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were about 10,000—that was, about 12 
per cent. Now, to say from that that 
rents generally would be reduced was 
most fallacious reasoning. If there were 
no rents which ought to be reduced, the 
passing of the Land Act of 1881 was a 
great mistake; but assuming that there 
was a reason for passing the Act, it 
must be supposed that the tenants who 
went first to the Courts were those who 
felt that their rents were too high. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he wished to make one observation 
upon the speech of his noble Friend 
(Viscount Monck), who had repeated the 
remarks which he had made early in 
the Session; but surely now sufficient 
time had elapsed to prove the fact that 
tenants of every class had come into 
the Courts. He (the Marquess of Water- 
ford) had been acting upon the Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House that 
was now sitting, and was, therefore, 
able to state that the Committee had 
constantly cases brought under their no- 
tice in which the whole of a property 
had been brought before the Court; 
and from the evidence which had come 
before that Committee, it was proved 
that every description of rent, whe- 
ther high or low, had been adjudicated 
upon. It was absolutely ridiculous for 
the noble Viscount to say that only those 
tenants who were rack-rented had come 
before the Courts. He (the Marquess of 
Waterford) had been before the Courts, 
for several cases upon his own estate 
in which the rents had been reduced ; 
and the noble Lord sitting near him 
(Lord Leconfield), whose estate had the 
credit of being an English-managed one, 
had had some of his rents reduced—in- 
deed, almost everyone had been reduced. 
With regard to what had been said by 
the noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal, as 
to the unlikelihood of the rents of noble 
Lords being reduced, that wasnot the way 
to look at this question. They had stood 
up in that House, though not very suc- 
cessfully, for the landlords of Ireland, 
not for any particular class of landlords, 
and they would continue to do so. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack said that he did not know what 
the effect of the Land Act was upon 
the landlords of Ireland. He (the 
Marquess of Waterford) would tell him 
the effect it had had—that it had 
utterly ruined and destroyed a large 
number of the poor landlords of Ire- 
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land, and would render them houseless 
and homeless, and drive them, with 
their wives and families, into the poor- 
house. He knew of the case of a poor 
landlord who had been a working man, 
and who, five years since, with his 
savings, had bought a property which 
was subject to the payment of a head- 
rent, and the Sub-Commissioners had so 
cut down his rent that they had de- 
stroyed the whole of his margin, and he 
had gone out of his mind. Their Lord- 
ships should remember the effect of this 
Act, and in what a condition it had 
placed Ireland, and the Government 
should be prepared to get the landlords 
out of the difficulties in which they had 
been placed by the operation of the 
Act. If the noble and learned Lord, 
who had the credit of being a good and 
humane man, could visit Ireland, he 
would be horrified at what he saw, and 
at the ruin this Act, which he had advo- 
cated, had caused. What was the fate 
of one man would be the fate of hun- 
dreds more, unless there was some way 
found to get the landlords out of their 
difficulties, and render their properties 
saleable again; otherwise they would be 
driven from the face of the earth, sad 
have to beg their bread from door to 
door. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he could 
confirm the observations of the noble 
Marquess who had just sat down (the 
Marquess of Waterford). As regarded 
his own case, he was bound to say that 
his rents had not been raised by him- 
self at all. Four of his tenants had 
gone before the Sub-Commissioners ; by 
their own admissions in Court, in one 
case the rent had not been raised since 
1847; while, in another, there had been 
no change since 1807. Since the time 
those rents were fixed a railroad had 
been constructed through the town to 
which the farms were adjacent, and the 
prices of butter and beef, the staple 
produce of the place, had enormously 
increased. Nevertheless, the result had 
been that the Sub-Commissioners had 
reduced the rent 20 per cent without 
giving any reason. Mr. Rearden had 
subsequently stated that he gave the 
tenants the full benefit of the Disturb- 
ances Clauses, although there had been 
no disturbances; and that he had given 
the full benefit of the capitalized value 
of the improvements, notwithstanding 
that the rent had never been raised. 
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Taking 4 per cent upon the value at 
which the Sub-Commissioners assessed 
the tenant’s interest, and deducting that 
from the existing rent, gave just the 
figure at which the rent had been fixed, 
The plan, therefore, was first to com- 
pensate the tenant for disturbance, 
although no one had ever dreamed of 
disturbing him; and, secondly, to com- 
pensate him for the value of his im- 
provements, although he had enjoyed the 
full benefit of them for 40 years without 
increase of rent. He ventured to say 
that a system of that sort had been 
utterly unknown until the present Act 
was passed. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had justified the 
Act as a political necessity. It might 
be so; but in dealing with it, at least, 
justice should have been done to all 
parties under it, whereas, as it was, the 
principles of justice had been altogether 
lost sight of. In losing sight of the 
principles of justice, it was his firm be- 
lief that they had departed from those 
great principles upon which order and 
good government in Ireland should pro- 
ceed. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he must 
ask the House to bear in mind that Par- 
liament had, in passing the Land Act, 
assented to the names of the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed, after mature 
consideration. It was easy to be wise 
after the event ; but none of their Lord- 
ships paid as much attention as they 
ought to the clause enabling the Trea- 
sury to make appointments, and fix 
the salaries of the Sub-Commissioners. 
Speaking for himself, he had never ex- 
pected that duties so important, and in- 
volving so much responsibility, would 
have been intrusted to men who would 
receive such moderate salaries, and enjoy 
such an uncertain tenure of office, as the 
Sub-Commissioners. Without expecting 
more or less than the usual partizanship 
in the appointments, it struck him that 
they had no right to expect that a num- 
ber of Sub-Commissioners, whose pre- 
vious position and acquirements would 
inspire great confidence throughout the 
country, would accept office on the un- 
certain tenure and for the moderate 
salaries fixed by the Treasury under the 
provisions ofthe Act. It seemed to him, 
from the very beginning, that such an 
arrangement was one of those instances 
of most unwise and shortsighted par- 
simony in the remuneration of judi- 
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cial appointments which would destroy 
the value of judicial persons in any 
country, nullifying the authority of 
their decisions, and entirely depriving 
them of all confidence and respect on the 
part of the public, owing to the posi- 
tion they occupied, and the salaries 
they drew. As regarded the argument 
as to so small a proportion of per- 
sons having availed themselves of the 
right of appeal, he (Earl Fortescue) 
might say that the decisions arrived at 
by the Sub-Commissioners, and which 
were, as a rule, confirmed to a great 
extent by the Chief Commissioners, were 
such that there was practically no ‘ap- 

eal; because both landlords and tenants 
had thence justly concluded that a con- 
siderable reduction of rent was the only 
condition on which any judicial arrange- 
ment was likely to be made. When they 
heard the landlords of Ireland described 
as having, for a number of years, ex- 
torted unduly high rents from their 
tenants, the abominably wasteful system 
of agriculture pursued throughout Ire- 
land generally should be taken into ac- 
count. In thiscountry, a farming agree- 
ment provided that hay was not to be 
sold off the land, without some compen- 
sation in the shape of manure being put 
into it; but it was notorious that in Ire- 
land the practice was to sell everything 
off the land, and to put very little in the 
way of fertilizing agents upon it. The 
result was that the naturally fertile soil 
of Ireland had been very materially im- 
poverished by that body of tenants, of 
whose improvements they were always 
being told, while they heard nothing at 
all of the great deterioration which their 
mismanagement and ignorance had in- 
flicted upon the land they occupied. 
That this was considerable was proved 
by the official statistics of the crops, 
which showed that the average yield of 
potatoes per acre for the 10 years from 
1870 to 1880 was 14 tons less than it 
was for the 10 years from 1850 to 1860. 
After hearing the very strong expressions 
made use of by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that evening, he could not avoid 
the reflection that neither the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland, or of South 
Africa, nor the friendliness of the diplo- 
matic relations of this country, had been 
increased by the imprudent language 
held in and out of Parliament by Mem- 
bers of the Government, even as late 
as the present Session, but more espe- 
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cially before, when they were without 
the responsibility of Office. 

Lorp DENMAN ealled attention to 
the remarks in Zhe Pali Mall Gazette, 
which stated that he must be ‘‘ the most 
forgiving or most modest of men, if he,”’ 
as was reported, said that debates were 
‘‘ adequately ” published. It happened 
that a nephew of his, also a nephew of 
Lord Macaulay, had seen this and sent 
it to him; and having been in the Gallery 
when he (Lord Denman) spoke as to 
the side Galleries, said he had heard 
every word, and never knew his (Lord 
Denman’s) voice to be so strong before. 
He (Lord Denman) had nothing to for- 
give, for it was not necessary to put 
his remarks into any newspaper; and, 
as to modesty, he believed that he had 
impudence enough. He had been the 
only Peer who had voted against the 
Land Bills of 1870 and 1881, and he 
wished that his protests were known. 
He had been in Ireland last October, 
and no one molested him. He thought 
that from the multitude of Sub-Commis- 
sioners no uniformity of decision could 
be expected, and he wished that at the 
end of their year they could be dis- 
pensed with, and the Commissioners at 
the end of two years. He had some 
land let at 35s. an acre and some at 
2s. ld. an acre, and worth no more. 
He believed he could judge of the 
value of land, and thought it very hard 
that he should be obliged to trust to his 
memory alone in order to recall what 
he had said extempore for Mr. Hansard. 
He cultivated two large farms; but 
through his father’s disinterestedness he 
had not that capital which was needed 
to do the land full justice. He was, 
perhaps, the poorest Peer of the Realm, 
but the most independent, because he 
never voted merely because he would 
join a large majority. He hoped to be 
at the Dublin Exhibition in October, 
and to see it visited by some of the 
Royal Family. He would send his pho- 
tograph, so that they might know who 
to shoot at, if so disposed. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that Parliament had asked the 
Sub-Commissioners to do an impossible 
thing when they asked them to examine 
into every case in order to fix a fair rent, 
as there were upwards of 600,000 small 
tenants in Ireland. In order to carry 
out such a labour properly it would take 
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that the Sub-Commissioners, who had no 
means of making an accurate valuation, 
had by some rule of thumb, or by some 
agreement or arrangement which their 
Lordships could not understand, arrived 
at a general reduction of rents. He was 
sorry to see the manner in which the 
Sub-Commissioners were carrying out 
the Act, and he considered that more 
care ought to have been exercised by the 
Government in appointing those gentle- 
men. The Government had stated their 
belief, when the Act was before Parlia- 
ment last year, that the measure would 
not lead to a general reduction of rents ; 
but the result had been to show that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not the 
slightest foundation for the opinion 
which they entertained. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, he thought 
he should not be doing justice to one of 
the most honest and able men of the day 
(Mr. Forster) if he did not say that he 
believed he took great pains in the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioners. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have been 
misled. He trusted that the Returns 
asked for would be granted. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, that the Returns asked for 
were already published. 

Viscount LIF FORD said, in that case, 
as he was perfectly satisfied with the dis- 
cussion that had taken place, he would 
not press his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


NAVY (FOREIGN STATIONS)— NOMI- 
NATIONS TO DEATH VACANCIES. 


MOTION FOR RETURNS, 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he will consider the expediency of re- 
storing to the commanders-in-chief of 
naval stations abroad the power for- 
merly accorded to them of nominating 
officers to fill death vacancies occurring 
during the periods of their commands, 
subject to the approval of the Admiralty ? 
The noble Viscount also moved for Re- 
turns of the number of deaths of com- 
missioned officers on the different foreign 
stations each year for the last five years. 
He said that formerly it had been the 
practice for the officer in command to 
supply all the death vacancies which 
might take place upon a foreign station; 
but during the last 10 or 12 years it 
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had begun to fall into desuetude, much 
to the injury of the Service; and he had 
heard Sir Charles Napier boast that 
every commission which he and his two 
brothers received in the way of promo- 
tion came directly from the officer in 
command. Nelson, too, always chose 
his own men. The privilege had lasted 
for more than 100 years, and it should 
be restored. He did not wish to com- 
plain of any appointment which the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of North- 
brook) had made, because he felt sure 
that so long as he was at the Admiralty 
the appointments would be well made. 

Moved for, ‘‘ Returns of the number of deaths 
of commissioned officers on the different foreign 
naval stations each year for the last five years.’’ 
—(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in supporting 
the Motion, said, that, when he saw the 
Notice on the Paper, he was not aware 
an Order had been issued taking away 
from commanders-in-chief of naval sta- 
tions that privilege, as certainly no one 
was more capable of filling up death 
vacancies than the officers in command. 
It was a petty system to curtail these 
privileges of the commanders-in-chief, 
and he could see no reason for it, for he 
thought it would be most injurious to 
the Service, as it certainly would be 
painful to an officer if, after being ap- 
pointed at a distant station to a vacancy, 
an order should be received from the 
Admiralty that he was to be reduced to 
his former position. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, he had no objection to grant 
the Returns referred to, if they were 
moved for. As regarded the Order which 
had been referred to, he might be al- 
lowed to say that his noble Friend 
(Lord Lamington) had not paid that 
strict attention which he might have 
done to the subject when he was in the 
House of Commons, because it was 
years ago since the Order was passed 
by the late Mr. Ward Hunt while First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He thought 
there should not be constant changes 
made merely because Boards of Admi- 
ralty changed—there should be some 
stability; and he was not prepared, 
without much more reason than had 
been put forward on that occasion, to 
make any alteration in the Order passed 
in 1874, neither was he in a position to 
tell the noble Lord the reasons for it 
being made, It was probable, however, 
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that, in consequence of the reductions in 
the several lists, there were fewer promo- 
tions at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
and it was, therefore, thought desirable 
that the outside ones should cease. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: Does the 
Order apply to officers in command of 
vessels during time of war? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: No; 
it does not. There is a provision to the 
effect that special provisions will be made 
in time of war. 


Motion agreed to. 


Returns order ed to be laid before the 
House. 


STOLEN GOODS BILL.—(No. 156.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Special warrant for search 
for stolen goods). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP proposed an 
Amendment to the clause, for the pur- 
pose of limiting the proposed right of 
the police to carry away from searched 
premises goods supposed to have been 
stolen to the removal of goods ‘re- 
ported” as having been stolen. He said 
that the clause gave very great powers 
to the police, which, in many cases, 
could not be executed without causing 
great trouble and hardship to parties on 
whose premises goods supposed to have 
been stolen were found, or, in some in- 
stances, to the owners themselves. In 
the case of pawnbrokers, the transac- 
tions returned by 731 pawnbrokers were 
200,000,000, and of that large number 
the proportion of the stolen goods was 
1 in 14,000. The clause would affect 
pawnbrokers very seriously, and, unless 
the Amendment were accepted, would 
make it impossible for them to carry on 
their business, the result being to drive 
the trade into the hands of less respect- 
able men. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 1, line 24, to leave out (“articles 
there found which appear to him,’’) and insert 
(“such goods as may have been reported to the 
police.””)—( Zhe Earl Beauchamp.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. The 


clause, he must say, had not been framed 
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with a special view to pawnbrokers, as 
it affected the public generally, and not 
pawnbrokers only. He must guard their 
Lordships, also, against the fallacy of 
supposing that the proportion of stolen 
goods, which actually came into the 
hands of pawnbrokers, though doubtless 
generally without knowledge that they 
were stolen, was to be measured by the 
number of cases in which they were dis- 
covered. It must be considerably greater, 
as in innumerable cases the stolen pro- 
perty could not be traced. That fact 
was one of the main reasons for some of 
the provisions of the present Bill. The 
noble Earl again had taken an absurd 
position in contending that the police 
officer should only take stolen property 
indicated, and should have no alterna- 
tive but to leave other property which he 
would beequally satisfied had been stolen. 
If the Amendment were accepted, diffi- 
culties would arise, which the clause, as 
it stood, would obviate. Supposing a 
search were made in the box of a sus- 
pected servant, and supposing the plate 
of the servant’s master were found in 
it, and also silver goods bearing the 
names of other persons, the police, if 
the Amendment were agreed to, might 
be unable to touch the latter, because 
the articles might not have been re- 
ported as having been stolen. Suppose 
the box of a letter-carrier searched for 
letters not delivered, in which there were 
valuable inclosures, and many other 
letters to different persons, with other 
valuable inclosures, at the same time 
found. There was the case of a servant 
on the Great Western Railway, whose 
house was searched for certain stolen 
articles, and goods of another kind were 
found which from their nature could not 
have been honestly acquired. Should 
not the police have power to take these 
goods? The goods would be taken to 
the Court, and the police would have to 
give reasons for having seized them. 
If improperly taken, they would, on 
application, be promptly restored. The 
warrant could only be executed by a 
superior officer of police, and, unless this 
power were maintained in the Bill, it 
would be very much weakened. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was true that the warrant must be 
applied for by a superior officer of 
police; but any officer of police might 
go on the premises and make the search. 
That was an interference with the liberty 
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of the subject, and the question was 
whether they ought to give these powers 
to the police on the assumption that they 
would not misuse them. To give an 
officer a warrant to arrest a person 
not named in it was found to be an 
intolerable violation of liberty, and this 
was a similar proposal with respect to 
goods. He objected to the comprehen- 
sive character of the powers given by 
the clause, which reminded him of the 
similarly extensive and reprehensive 
powers formerly given by general war- 
rants. He thought the advantage to 
the owner would not be balanced by 
the grievous wrong done to the holder, 
and in some instances to the owner. 
The pawnbroker’s business was one of 
secrecy, and the clause would operate 
against those persons who, through ne- 
cessitous circumstances, had to pawn 
their goods, and who might legitimately 
desire secrecy in doing so, but who 
would not do so if they thought the 
fact of their doing so might become 
known. Now, the clause would tend 
to that effect, because if a policeman 
took away by mistake some goods re- 
garding which he had suspicion, they 
could only be given up to their real 
owners, who might be called upon to 
show how they became possessed of 
them. Pawnbrokers also would be sub- 
jected to harsh treatment, and the trade 
would fall more and more into the 
hands of disreputable persons. The 
state of the House was not favourable 
to a full consideration of the Bill, and 
appeals on behalf of personal liberty 
were generally made in vain to noble 
Lords opposite. If, in the present con- 
dition of the House, this proposal were 
carried, he hoped it would either be 
rejected in the other House, or that the 
state of Public Business there would be 
such as to prevent the Bill from becom- 
ing law. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, that the 
same power proposed to be given by 
the clause, and to which the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) objected, was already exercised 
by the police with great advantage, for 
some of the largest discoveries of stolen 
goods had been made by the police 
acting upon it; but they had done so 
without legal authority, and, conse- 
quently, they were exposed to the risk 
of an action for illegal possession. With 
regard to any harshness towards pawn- 
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brokers, it ought to be remembered that 
the law prevailed in several parts of the 
country. It prevailed in Scotland, in 
Dublin, and, he believed, under a private 
local Act, in Manchester; and no com- 
plaint of its operation was made. The 
power would not be harshly exercised 
or complained of; and there was, in 
fact, an understanding between the police 
and the pawnbrokers as to how it should 
be used. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP thought that 
the noble Lord (Lord Aberdare) had 
given sufficient reasons to show that 
there was no necessity whatever for 
this power, for he pointed out what 
extensive powers the police exercised 
under the present law. 


On Question? Reselved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Refiners). 
Tue Maravess or SALISBURY 


asked why refiners and dealers in scrap 
metal were subject to peculiar restric- 
tions? On what evidence was this pro- 
vision thought desirable ? 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR, in re- 
ply, said, he thought special regulations 
necessary in this case, considering the 
frequency with which stolen plate and 
other valuables were melted down. The 
clause did not apply to any class of re- 
finers except those who were, in fact, 
second-hand dealers, and whose business 
it was to melt down manufactured 
articles and old scrap metal. It had 
been inserted at the request of the 
Home Office. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Duty of pawnbroker or 
second-hand dealer to answer inquiries 
by specially authorized constable). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 5, line 35, to 
omit the words— 

‘* And if he does not find in his books a de- 
scription of such article, he shall suffer such 
constable to examine the entries in his books 


subsequent to the date at which such article is 
alleged to have been stolen.’ 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived, 
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On the Motion of The Earl Bzav- 
ouamP, Amendment made in line 39, by 
inserting after the word ‘‘ who,’’ the 
word ‘‘ wilfully.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 11 and 12 severally agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Prohibition of purchases 
from or by means of children). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP moved, as an 
Amendment, toomit Sub-section 1, which 
prohibits taking articles in pawn from 
any person appearing to be under the 
age of 14. He submitted that, as the 
Bill was to facilitate the recovery of 
stolen goods, this sub-section had little 
or no application. 


Amendment moved, in page 7, line 10, 
to leave out sub-section 1.—( Zhe Zari 
Beauchamp.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
under the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1862 the 
age was fixed at 12 years. The age of 
14 had been substituted on the authority 
of several eminent pawnbrokers. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Hours of business). 

Earn BEAUCHAMP moved an 
Amendment confining the clause to 
second-hand dealers. He submitted that 
no restriction as to time should be im- 
posed upon poor persons from getting 
articles out of pawn. 


Amendment moved, in page 7, line 24, 
leave out (‘‘pawnbroker or.’’)—( The Earl 
Beauchamp.) 

Taz LORDCHANCELLOR said, that 
the general practice of the pawnbrokers 
was in accordance with the hours fixed 
by the clause. Moreover, restricting the 
hours of business restricted the oppor- 
tunities of receiving stolen goods. 

On Question ? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Pawnbrokers’ books). 


Eart BEAUCHAMP moved to strike 
out theclause, which required that pawn- 
brokers’ books should contain a record 
of such distinctive marks as were borne 
by the articles pawned—on the ground 
that it would be unworkable. 


Moved, ‘‘ To leave out the Clause,” — 
(The Earl Beauchamp.) 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 


clause was of very great importance, for 
unless the books contained these particu- 
lars, they would be wanting in the pre- 
cise information which it would be most 
important to have. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he thought 
sufficient information might be obtained 
through the medium of the Index So- 
ciety. The registration of a distinctive 
mark would not necessarily lead to the 
detection of theft, for such an alteration 
might be made in the mark as would 
baffle inquiry. 

On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 16 to 27, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Appeal). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cuancet- 
Lor, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 16, line 23, leave out from 
(‘‘of”’) to end of clause, and insert— 

(** Or Circuit Courts of Justiciary, in the man- 
ner provided by the Act passed in the twentieth 
year of the reign of His Majesty King George 
the Second, chapter forty-three, or by the Sum- 
mary Prosecution Appeals (Scotland) Act, 1875, 
or any Act amending the same.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 29 to 36, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 37 (General definitions). 

On the Motion of The Lorp CuanceL- 
Lor, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 19, line 34, after (‘‘ constabu- 
lary”’) insert as new sub-clause— 


“(g.) In Scotland the expression ‘justice of 
the peace’ shall include sheriff and sheriff sub- 
stitute.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 185.) 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AP- 
PEALS FROM DECISIONS OF THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 

MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in rising 
to move for numerical Return of Appeals 
from decisions of Sub-Commissioners 
heard before the Land Commissioners 
up to June 380, 1882, showing the locali- 
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ties where the appeals were heard and 
the names of the Commissioners who 
heard the appeals upon each occasion ; 
and a similar Return of Appeals from de- 
cisions of Civil Bill Courts, said, that he 
made the Motion with the view of ob- 
taining the opinion of the Government, 
if it were possible, as to the practice 
which had been introduced into the Irish 
Land Commission of the hearing of ap- 
peals from the Sub-Commissioners by 
two Commissioners instead of three. It 
must be remembered that the great ma- 
jority of appeals did not relate to matters 
of law, but only to questions of value and 
practical detail; and, therefore, it was 
desirable to have the presence of a Com- 
missioner especially able to go into 
those subjects. Questions upon the sub- 
ject had been asked in both Houses of 
Parliament ; but the answers given were 
so unsatisfactory that it was thought 
desirable to bring it on again. He had 
reason to believe that the Prime Minis- 
ter had, however, somewhat qualified 
his former answer, and now seemed in- 
clined to the opinion that their reading 
of the Land Act was correct, and that 
three Commissioners should attend if pos- 
sible. The practice recently introduced 
had been for two Commissioners only to 
attend. It was a matter of some import- 
ance, for it was not clear whether the 
view of the Prime Minister had been 
adopted by the Commissioners. By the 
48th clause they were exempt from the 
jurisdiction of any Court; but perhaps 
they might be induced to alter their 
view by the Government. There was 
another matter which he desired to call 
attention to, and that was the matter of 
official valuation. Those landlords who 
were likely to be brought into Court 
were encouraged by the appointment, 
under the Act, of an independent valuer. 
Although it was stated that the Land 
Commission was not to be bound by the 
opinion of the official valuator, still it 
was hoped that the opinion of that per- 
son would have some little weight. Two 
cases, however, had come under his 
notice in which the official valuator’s 
opinion had been entirely disregarded 
by the Court. In the first case the old 
rent was £724 per annum, the judicial 
rent fixed by the Sub-Commission was 
£572; before the appeal was heard an 
independent valuation by the official 
valuator was ordered by the Court, and 
amounted to £675; when, however, the 
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case came before the Commissioners on 
appeal, none of these rents were adopted; 
but the Court adopted even a lower rent 
than the Sub-Commissioners had done, 
and reduced the rent to £553. The 
second case was one in which the old 
rent was £470; the judicial rent settled 
by the Sub-Commissioners was £352; 
the official valuator placed the rent 
at £466; but, in entire disregard of 
these estimates, the Court fixed the 
rent at £368 per annum, a eum nearly 
equivalent to the judicial rent. He 
trusted that these cases were not a fair 
sample of the value placed upon the 
official valuator’s opinion by the Court. 
He would repeat that the matter was 
important, and in any communication 
that the Government might have with 
the Commissioners, he hoped that that 
matter would not be lost sight of. He 
was not quite sure whether among the 
mass of Returns granted the particular 
one he moved for was included ; but, if 
it was not, he hoped the Government 
would not object to grant it. The noble 
Earl concluded by making the Motion 
of which he had given Notice. 


Land Commission. 


Moved for, “ Numerical return of appeals from 
decisions of Sub-Commissioners, heard before 
the Irish Land Commissioners up to 30th 
June 1882, showing the localities where the 
appeals were heard, and the names of the 
Commissioners who heard the appeals upon each 
occasion; and similar return of appeals from 
decisions of Civil Bill Courts.’’—(The Earl of 
Longford.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, he quite agreed with the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Long- 
ford) that both the points he had raised 
were of considerable importance, parti- 
cularly that relating to the constitution 
of the Court of Appeal. With respect 
to the official valuator, he knew that the 
greatest weight was attached by the 
Commissioners to his opinion; but, as 
the noble Earl had said, they were not 
bound by it. He (Lord Carlingford) 
had no doubt that if all the facts of 
these cases, which were clearly excep- 
tional, were known to them, it would be 
found that there were reasons for the 
Court departing more or less from the 
valuator’s report. As regarded the 
Court of Appeal, he was only able to 
say that he recognized the great im- 
portance of the matter. It certainly 
was not the intention either of the Act, 
or of the Commissioners, that their 
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number should be reduced to two, 
merely for the sake of their own conve- 
nience. Their view was that in the case 
of very urgent administrative business, 
the neglect of which would cause serious 
inconvenience, requiring to be trans- 
acted in Dublin, as happened at the 
present time, the words of the Act as to 
the ‘‘unavoidable absence” of any 
Member of the Court of Appeal ap- 
plied, and that the Commissioner absent 
was unavoidably absent within the 
meaning of the Act. He was informed 
that what had taken place was, that 
Mr. Justice O’Hagan and Mr. Vernon 
were now hearing cases in Belfast, while 
Mr. Litton was performing business 
which was believed by the Commis- 
sioners to be most pressing and import- 
ant in Dublin. No doubt it was a mat- 
ter which required consideration. There 
would be no objection whatever to the 
Returns moved for by the noble Earl. 


Motion agreed to. 


Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE RAJPUTANA 
RAILWAY—THROUGH TRAFFIC 
RATES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Indian Government 
will soon definitely settle the rates on 
the Rajputana Railway for wheat and 
other produce ; also, whether the Indian 
Government intends to give its attention 
to the reform of the management of the 
Indian railways, so as to secure better 
treatment of the third and fourth class 
passengers? The noble Lord said: 
My Lords, about two months ago com- 
pluints were made on account of the ac- 
cumulation of wheat in Rajputana, as 
much, it was said, as 60,000 tons, which 
could not find an outlet because of the 
enhanced rates on the railway. These 
were reduced by the Indian Govern- 
ment; but they are still higher than 
they were last year, while the merchants 
still complain of insecurity and fear that 
the rates may again be raised, and wish 
for a more permanent settlement of the 
rates. The anxiety and insecurity on 
this score are increased by the fact that 
they have had good reason to apprehend 
that these high rates have been due to 
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a desire on the part of the Government 
to favour the port of Calcutta at the ex- 
pense of as wy The Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce memorialized the Go- 
vernment with respect to the favouring 
of Calcutta, but has not yet received an 
answer. The semi-official paper, Zhe 
Pioneer, boasts that the officials have 
been able to hold the balance so fairly 
between the two rival ports. This, in- 
deed, it has done, since wheat from 
Rajputana costsin Liverpool, when sent 
vid Calcutta, 1,396 annas, and when wid 
Bombay, 1,397 annas. This, 7he Times 
of India says, is red-tapeism, or grand- 
motherly legislation carried to an ex- 
treme. There has been of late years a 
greatly increased production of wheat in 
India, which is as beneficial to this 
country as to India; and it is inconceiv- 
able that the Indian Government should 
not devote all its efforts to foster and 
facilitate the exportation of Indian 
wheat. The other Question of which I 
have given Notice is in consequence of 
the general. complaints with regard to 
the insufficient accommodation and ill- 
treatment of third and fourth class pas- 
sengers by the Indian railways. They 
are made to wait for 15 or 20 minutes 
before the arrival of the trains in pens, 
exposed either to the sun or rain; suffi- 
cient time is not allowed them to come 
out of these pens before the departure 
of the trains. The fourth class passen- 
gers are placed in carriages more like 
cattle trucks than passenger carriages, 
and the passengers are compelled either 
to sit and stifle on the floor of these car- 
riages, or to stand up all the time of 
their journey to obtain a breath of air. 
Complaints are also made of the great 
rudeness of the station masters and 
other European officials of the railways 
to these Indian passengers. Leaving 
aside all other higher considerations, it 
is clear that such treatment and the in- 
sufficient accommodation at the stations 
must check railway travelling and dimi- 
nish the utility of the railways, and the 
profits of the Companies. It has been 
suggested in India that a Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into and 
remedy these abuses of railway manage- 
ment. 

Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, the 
question of rates for the through traffic 
to Bombay from Delhi of grain by the 
Rajputana Railway is under considera- 
tion, and will probably soon be settled ; 
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but I cannot say positively when these 
rates will be definitely arranged. The 
charge for the present is 134 annas per 
maund for the 889 miles from Delhi to 
Bombay, which is at the rate of about 
4d. per ton per mile. If there is any 
ground for supposing that the third 
and fourth class passengers on Indian 
railways are not treated properly, the 
Government will, no doubt, take the ne- 
cessary measures for improving the 
management ; and I believe that the 
Secretary of State will cause an inquiry 
to be made on the subject. 


House adjourned during pleasure ; 
and resumed by The Lord Monson. 


PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next: 
and Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed with 
(Lhe Lord Priuy Seal.) (No. 186.) 


House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock a.m., to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven 

o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 7th July, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 

MINUTES.] — Ways anp Mrans—considered 
in Committee—£5,703,891, Consolidated Fund. 

Resolution [July 6] reported. 

Private Bitz (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Derby Corporation *. 

Pusuic Bitis— First Reading—Lunacy Regula- 
tion Amendment * [230]; Weights and Mea- 
sures Act (1878) Amendment * [231]}. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Election of 
Representative Peers (Ireland) * [215], and 
passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland) [226]; Corn Returns 
(No. 2) * [193], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Qo — 
EGYPT (DIPLOMACY, &c.) 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With respect to the following passage in 
a Despatch from Lord Granville, dated 
May 24th, 1882, 


Viscount Enfield 
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“T told Musurus Pacha that reports had 
reached me to the effect that the communica- 
tions addressed to Arabi Bey from Constanti- 
nople tended to encourage him in his opposi- 
tion to the recommendations of England and 
France, but that I was glad to disbelieve these 
rumours,”’ &c. 


what ‘‘ reports”’ were these; where did 
they come from; and will they be pro- 
duced ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
reports were to the effect stated by Lord 
Granville ; they were of a confidential 
nature, and will not be published. 

Mr. BOURKE: Did they come from 
Constantinople ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think that I ought to answer that 
Question publicly ; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes I shall be happy to 
tell him privately. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With respect to the following passage 
in a Despatch from Lord Granville, 
dated 24th May 1882— 

“‘T read to him” (M. Tissot) ‘‘ Sir E. Malet’s 
telegram of last night, reporting the gravity of 
the situation, and asked His Excellency to press 
strongly how undesirable it was to sacrifice the 
advantage of the agreement to which we had 
come in order to keep up a secret which in the 
end must be known,”’ 
what was the agreement above alluded 
to, and what was the “ secret’ which in 
the end must be known ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
agreement referred to is that proposed 
by the French Government on the 12th 
of May, and agreed to by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the 14th, under which 
Turkey was to be asked to send troops 
to Egypt if the two Governments con- 
sidered it advisable that troops should 
be landed. (See Egypt No. 7, Nos. 179 
and 196.) This agreement was a secret 
at the date of Lord Granville’s despatch. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — MR. 
JOHN GEORGE M‘CARTHY, A SUB- 
COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. PLUNKET asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that a protest 
has been made to the Irish Land Com- 
mission on behalf of all the landowners 
in the Union of Castletown, Berehaven, 
in the county of Cork, against the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John George M‘Carthy 
as a Sub-Commissioner for that district, 
on the following grounds, viz. that Mr. 
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pointment as such Sub-Commissioner, 
practised as a solicitor in the county of 
Cork ; that he had many clients amongst 
the tenant farmersof the district of Castle- 
town, Berehaven; that one of such clients 
was Michael M‘Carthy, chairman of the 
local Land League ; and that the son of 
Michael M‘Carthy served his appren- 
ticeship, as a solicitor, to the Mr. John 
George M‘Carthy, and is now solicitor in 
every instance to the tenants whose cases 
will come before the Sub-Commission ; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
he will suggest to the Irish Land Com- 
mission the advisability of making some 
other arrangement as to the Sub-Com- 
mission for the said district ? 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that, be- 
fore the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
answered the Question, he wished to 
ask whether it was not the fact that Mr. 
J.G. M‘Carthy had given great satisfac- 
tion as sub-coroner, and whether the 
Chief Secretary, from his knowledge of 
the character and antecedents of Mr. 
M ‘Carthy, didnot consider him incapable 
of being influenced by the grounds men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
the remonstrance referred to in the 
Question of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. I should have been 
glad if the Land Commissioners could 
have seen their way at once to have 
complied with it, and to have detached 
the Union of Castletown, Berehaven, 
from the Kerry Sub-Commission, and 
with that object the matter was pressed 
on the attention of the Land Commis- 
sioners, whose action, however, is, as 
the House knows, entirely independent 
of the Government, and they have in- 
formed me that it is not possible at pre- 
sent to recast the Sub-Commissioners’ 
districts or alter the dates of the sittings, 
for which the regular notices have been 
served. Next Circuit Mr. M‘Carthy will 
probably be transferred to another dis- 
trict. At the same time, I must, in justice 
to Mr. M‘Carthy, say that the Commis- 
sioners state that the fullest reliance 
may be placed on his capacity and his 
integrity, and I am confident that he is 
not in the remotest degree likely to be 
swayed by any of the circumstances 
mentioned in the Question. From the 
time of his appointment as a Sub-Com- 
taissioner he has been entirely discon- 
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nected from his former profession, and 
until he was removed by the Land Com- 
missioners to the Kerry district was 
engaged in the County Mayo. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
MARTIN KING. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant has received an application 
for release on parole from Mr. Martin 
King, a suspect imprisoned in Ennis- 
killen Gaol; and, whether, having in 
view that Mr. King’s father, who is 89 
years of age, is on his deathbed, His 
Excellency will consider favourably Mr. 
King’s application ? 

rk. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; His 
Excellency did receive an application 
for release on parole from Martin King, 
now a prisoner under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act. The appli- 
cant represented that his father was on 
his death-bed, and had no one to look 
after him. His Excellency directed spe- 
cial inquiry to be made; and the local 
Constabulary, who personally visited the 
old man, found him in his usual good 
health. He has not been ill lately, and 
I am glad to say that his daughter-in- 
law is living in the house with him. 
Martin King is in detention on suspicion 
of inciting to murder, and His Excellency 
is unable to order his release. 


INDIAN OFFICIALS (MADRAS)—GOLD 
MINING CONCESSIONS. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for India, What no- 
tice has been taken of the fact that cer- 
tain high officials in Madras, members 
of Her Majesty’s Covenanted Civil and 
Military Services, have publicly figured 
of late years as concessionaires of enor- 
mous blocks of land in India for gold 
mining purposes; would he explain how 
they came to acquire these extensive 
areas of land; whether such conduct is 
a breach of their covenant with Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India ; 
and, would he explain how the Madras 
Government permitted these proceed- 
ings? 

Tar Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Question of my hon. Friend does 
not specify any particular persons or 
cases; and I can only say that I am 
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not aware that certain high officials in 
Madras, members of Her Majesty’s 
Covenanted Civil and Military Services, 
have publicly figured of late years in 
the manner suggested. It is true that 
a member of the Madras Civil Service 
did some time ago, in contravention of 
the orders of Government, take part in 
negotiating and assignment of an exclu- 
sive right of mining in lands in North 
Arcot, to a partnership of which he was 
a member—which partnership was not 
registered as a Joint Stock Company. 
Upon the matter coming to the notice 
of Government the officer in question 
was suspended from employment pend- 
ing the orders of the Secretary of State. 
Eventually, as he had divested himself 
of all connection with the partnership, 
and apparently realized the gravity of 
the position in which he had placed 
himself, he was permitted to return to 
duty, after having been some months 
under suspension. If the hon. Member 
will specify the vase to which he refers 
inquiries shall be made. 


CONVICT PRISONS (DUBLIN)—THE 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can state the 
names of the gentlemen appointed as 
successors to the first three outside in- 
spectors of the Dublin Convict Prisons 
whose appointments came to an end in 
September 1881, and how many visits 
were made to the Dublin Convict Pri- 
sons since the first appointment of out- 
side inspectors in September 1880? 

Mr. DILLON said, that before the 
latter part of the Question was referred 
to he would like to ask what system of 
inspection existed at Kilmainham ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that at Kilmainham there is a 
local Inspector, and that the prison is 
under the same system as the other con- 
vict prisons. I mentioned yesterday the 
names of the gentlemen whose appoint- 
ments as unpaid Visitors of the Dublin 
convict prisons expired on the 30th of 
September, 1881, and who were re- 
appointed for 12 months. They appear 
to have paid one visit to the Dublin 
convict prisons—that was in December, 
1880, when all three inspected the 
Mountjoy male convict prison minutely, 
and conversed with the prisoners in 
numerous cases in private. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Have 
there been no visits since that time? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman propose 
to appoint fresh Visitors ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will answer 
that on Monday. 

Simm HENRY HOLLAND: Was any 
visit paid to Spike Island Prison ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. Pretty 
frequent visits. 

Six R. ASSHETON CROSS: Would 
it not be wiser to ask these gentlemen 
to pay periodical visits ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I shall certainly 


look into this matter. 


Land Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—COURT 
VALUERS—MR. GEORGE M‘ILROY. 
Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If a Mr. George M‘Ilroy has 
been appointed one of the Court Valuers 
by the Irish Land Commission ; if it is 
the case that his only qualification for 
the post is derived from the occupation 
of a small farm of about thirty acres; 
and, considering the importance of in- 
spiring confidence in the impartiality of 
the Court Valuers, he will communi- 
cate with the Commissioners, suggest- 
ing to them to reconsider this appoint- 
ment ? 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Mr. George M‘Llroy, 
who has lately been appointed Court 
Valuer by the Land Commission, is also 
a Deputy County Surveyor, at a salary 
of £80 a year; and, whether he still 
holds this situation, not wishing to re- 
sign it till he sees how he gets on in his 
new appointment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that they ap- 
pointed Mr. M‘Ilroy to his present office 
on account of his high character for in- 
tegrity and competence. ‘They have 
favoured me with copies of some of the 
testimonials submitted in his favour— 
one from Colonel Buchanan, and another 
from Sir Francis Brady— and I must 
say that they are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. The Land Commissioners them- 
selves have had several of his Reports 
before them in appeal cases; and they 
state that those Reports gave them en- 
tire satisfaction. With regard to his 
appointment as Deputy County Sur- 
veyor, if he has not already resigned it 
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he must do so. He was appointed a 
yaluer on that understanding. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
CONSTABLE O’RORKE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, at Ballintogher, county Sligo, 
Constable O’Rorke, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, has interfered to prevent 
the local fife and drum band from play- 
ing in and through the village; whe- 
ther, if so, the Irish Government ap- 
prove of the conduct of the constable ; 
and, whether the course pursued by him 
is to be continued ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, this Ques- 
tion only appeared yesterday, and I tele- 
graphed for information ; but the Papers 
are not yet to hand. I have received a 
telegram from the County Inspector, 
stating that Constable O’Rorke reports 
that complaints were made to him of 
acts of intimidation by this band while 
parading the roads by day and night; 
that the neighbourhood was kept in dis- 
order, causing terror and alarm to law- 
abiding persons, and in the discharge of 
his duty he ordered them to disperse, 
since which time the locality has become 
peaceable. I cannot express any opi- 
nion on the matter until I see the 
Papers. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland would inquire into 
the conduct of the constable ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Certainly; by 
all means. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ALLEGED FIRING 
AT CAPTAIN OWEN WYNNE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a paragraph in the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” of the 1st instant, purporting 
to proceed from the correspondent of 
that paper at Boyle, county Roscommon, 
and stating that Captain Owen Wynne, 
of Hazlewood, county Sligo, had been 
fired at the previous evening, while 
seated at his parlour window, by a party 
of three men wearing disguises, and that 
the bullets had passed quite close to his 
head and lodged in the opposite wall ; 
whether Captain Wynne is at present, 
and has been for some time past, resid- 
ing out of Ireland, and whether the 
statement that he had been fired at, or 
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his house fired into, was a complete in- 
vention; whether he is aware of a re- 
port that the statement in question was 
despatched by telegraph from Sligo ; 
and, whether the resources of the tele- 
graph department have been employed 
to discover who sent the amas 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
the paragraph referred to, and I have 
also seen Captain Wynne’s statement, 
that he has been residing out of Ireland 
for some time, and that there is no truth 
in the alleged outrage. The Govern- 
ment has no information as to the 
sources from which the inaccurate re- 
port was supplied to Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, nor has any inquiry been made 
vn the subject. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1868~THE LIST OF VOTERS— 
INSERTION OF PERSONS HOLDING 
PARTS OF HOUSE. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Circular issued by his di- 
rections last year to vestry clerks and 
overseers, requesting that steps might 
be taken to put on the list of voters all 
persons occupying separately any part 
of a house, has been rescinded ; or, have 
further instructions been given in the 
matter ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the Question had been 
put under a misapprehension, as the 
Home Office had put no interpretation 
whatever on the Act; but had merely 
called the attention of the vestry clerks 
and overseers to the existence of the Act, 
which, of course, it was their duty to ad- 
minister. There was nothing, therefore, 
to rescind. . 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) —THE 
TOWN CLERK OF ARMAGH. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a speech delivered at the re-opening 
of Newry Orange Hall on Thursday 
June 22nd, in which occur the following 
passages :— 

““The Protestants felt that each one would 
have to combine with the other for their mutual 
defence. When the yeomen found they were so 
treated they went into the Diamon field and 
they confronted their foes and fired upon them. 
Forty-six of their opponents fell upon the field, 
while not a single one of the Protestant party 
was wounded. 
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“Asa Member of the Committee I can tell 
you that at the present moment the Orange 
men are organised into regiments and com- 
panies, and have their arms ready and every- 
thing ready ;’’ 
whether the Mr. Peel who delivered 
this speech is coroner and town clerk of 
Armagh; whether, as town clerk, he is 
officially charged with preparing the list 
of Parliamentary Voters; whether he is 
at the same time honorary secretary to 
the County Conservative Association ; 
and, if these statements be true, what 
steps the Government propose to take ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
a report of the speech in question. It 
contains the passage quoted by the hon. 
Member. Perhaps a different com- 
plexion might be put on the passage by 
the context; but, of course, it is a 
speech which ought not to have been 
made, for it not only stirs passion, but 
incites people to conduct which is actually 
illegal and punishable by Statute. Mr. 
Peel is County Coroner and Town Clerk. 
In the latter capacity it is his duty to 

repare the Lists of Parliamentary 

oters. He did not receive his appoint- 
ments from the Executive Government, 
who, consequently, have no control over 
him. I am informed that Mr. Peel is 
not secretary to the County Conservative 
Association. The Government has no 
intention of taking any steps in the 
matter. 


EGYPT—THE ARMAMENTS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether, 
in view of the fact that, in consequence 
of Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s 
Despatch of the 29th of May last (Blue 
Book, Egypt, No. 8), remonstrances 
were then made to the Egyptian autho- 
rities on the construction of earthworks 
at Alexandria, and that, notwithstand- 
ing these remonstrances, the earthworks 
have since been mounted with heavy 
guns pointed at Her Majesty’s ships 
“‘ Monarch ”’ and “‘ Invincible,’’ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not at once take 
steps not only to prevent the completion 
of these works, but also to enforce their 
dismantlement ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether instructions 
have been sent to the Admiral com- 
manding the East India Station to place 
a sufficient number of vessels of the 
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Royal Navy to act as convoy to tlie 
ships conveying troops from India to 
Egypt, in the event of this contingency 
being deemed necessary ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, I regret to say that it is my duty to 
decline to give the information which 
the hon. Member for Greenwich asks 
for. I must make the same answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Guildford. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Sir, if that is to be 
the answer, then I would like to know 
whether any arrangements have been 
made by the Admiralty to guard against 
the possibility of any attempt to prevent 
the landing of troops from India in 
Egypt in the event of its being found 
necessary to land a force? I give Notice 
of this Question as a hint to the hon. 
Gentleman. Of course, if he says in the 
interests of the Public Service it should 
not be answered, I cannot expect an 
answer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
need hardly say that such a measure 
would not escape the attention of the 
naval and military authorities; but I 
can give no other information on the 
subject at present. 


THE BOMBAY CIVIL FUND. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table a Copy of the 
Financial Despatch, of the 2lst July 
1881, to the Government of India re- 
lating to the Bombay Civil Fund, to- 
gether with a statement showing the 
assets and liabilities of the Fund; the 
number of the present beneficiaries, and 
the nature of their claims; the nature 
and amount of the contributions received 
from all sources during the last five 
years; the nature and amount of all 
outgoings during the same period ; the 
number of present subscribers; the pro- 
bable amount of receipts during the next 
year; and the probable addition to the 
beneficiaries in number and amount 
during the next year? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, there will be no objection to lay 
upon the Table a copy of the despatch 
in question, together with a statement 
showing the assets and liabilities of the 
Fund as on the Ist of April, 1875—the 
date of the last valuation—which will 
show the nature and amount of the con- 
tributions from all sources. The par- 
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ticulars required for the last five years 
can only be obtained from India after 
considerable delay. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that, 
in the absence of the information re- 
specting the contributions of the last 
five years, he should feel it his duty to 
oppose the Bombay Civil Fund Bill. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—WIL- 
LIAM KEOGH. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the case of William Keogh, a 
suspect in Enniskillen Gaol, a considera- 
tion of which was promised on the 15th 
of last month, will now be released ; 
whether Mr. Keogh is charged with no 
crime, but simply with inciting to the 
non-payment of rent; and, whether he 
has not aged parents and two sisters 
who are solely dependent on his earn- 
ings ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant considered 
the case of William Keogh on the 22nd 
of last month, but decided that he could 
not at present order his release. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION (UNIFORMS, &c.) 
—HEAD-DRESS OF HIGHLAND REGI- 
MENTS. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther there is truth in the report that the 
feather bonnet is to be discontinued in 
the head-dress of Highland regiments ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. 
Baronet will, I hope, excuse my saying 
that at the present juncture I hardly 
think the House will care to discuss a 
question of this nature. But as he has 
thought it his duty to ask it at only a 
few hours’ Notice, I will tell him the 
facts. There have been for some time 
discussions as to the suitability of the 
present heavy and costly bonnet of the 
Highland regiments; and, after many 
complaints, the Duke of Cambridge ap- 
pointed a Committee of Scotch officers to 
consider the question. They have not 
yet reported; but when their Report 
reaches me the hon. Baronet may be 
assured that I will give it my most ear- 
nest consideration, and, if he will mean- 
while call on the Adjutant General, we 
shall be very glad to have his opinion 
on the subject. 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
RIOTS AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
his attention has been called to state- 
ments in the ‘‘ Morning Post” of Thurs- 
day, copied from the ‘‘ Journal des De- 
bats,” in which the number of Arabs 
killed by the Europeans during the re- 
cent riots at Alexandria is placed at some 
six hundred; whether he has also seen 
an extract from a Tyneside-man’s letter 
in the ‘‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle” of 
Thursday set the number of Arab dead 
at seven or eight hundred; and, whether 
he can corroborate these reports from 
information in his possession ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir ; I have seen varying rumours on this 
subject of a most startling nature; but 
there is no information corroborative of 
the statements in the Question at all. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any special reason for disre- 
garding the warning as to the danger to 
European life and property contained in 
the telegram of Mr. Cookson, British 
Consul at Alexandria, received at the 
Foreign Office on May 30th, that is, 
twelve days before the massacre of June 
llth; the telegram contained a peti- 
tion from the principal British merchants 
to Lord Granville, and runs as fol- 
lows :— 

“ British residents in Alexandria call upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to provide efficient 
means for the protection of their lives. .... 
The crisis is only suspended..... There is 
every reason to fear the recurrence of perils 
which will come without warning, and against 
which the Europeans are absolutely defenceless. 
They have not even the means of flight, as in 
order to reach the ships in the harbour they 
would have to run the gauntlet through the 
streets.” 


The petition goes on to say— 

“The small squadron actually in port could 
only silence the Egyptian forts, and then would 
commence a period of great danger for Euro- 
peans, who would be at the mercy of soldiers, 
while the English Admiral could not risk his 
men ashore, as his whole available force for 
shore operations does not exceed 300 men, al- 
though the squadron was sent here to safeguard 
European life and property ?” 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 


state at the same time, if he still wished 
the House to believe that such vessels as 
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the Inflexible, Téméraire, and the Superb 
were able to enter the harbour at Alex- 
andria, and if it was not perfectly well 
known that they were cruising some 20 
miles oft the harbour ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I rise 
to Order, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is putting a Question which has no re- 
ference whatever to that now before the 
House. If the hon. Member desires to 
put his Question after the other Ques- 
tion has been answered, he may do so if 
his Question is in Order. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
reason why I rose to Order, Sir, was 
that the hon. Member was stating opi- 
nions in the course of putting the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAC IVER: I beg pardon. I 
had no intention of stating opinions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member stated that it was perfectly 
notorious at Alexandria that these ships 
are cruising about and cannot come in- 
side the harbour. That I consider to be 
stating opinions. With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), I have to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government took 
every step recommended by their agents 
and the Admiral, and the squadron was 
greatly enlarged. I can only say that 
the previous statements I made on the 
subject are perfectly accurate, and that 
the statements which I answered were 
incorrect. The further ships, with a very 
large landing force, were ordered on the 
30th, instructions were sent to Suda Bay, 
and the first of them arrived at Alex- 
andria on the 2nd of May. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Does 
the hon. Baronet mean to imply by that 
answer that there were more than 300 
sailors available on the 11th ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; enormously more than that. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make India pay for the war preparations 
now going on in that country in whole 
or in part, or whether the whole expense 
of equipping an Army in India, to be 
ready at any moment for foreign service, 
is to be borne by the taxpayers of this 
Country ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstovz): I am giad that 
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or supposes he knows, a great deal about 
the expense and equipment of an army 
in India. He seems to know more than 
we do ourselves. All I can say in answer 
to the Question is that I am totally un- 
able to give the hon. Member any in- 
formation in regard to any war prepara- 
tions in India, or, if there are prepara- 
tions, the mode of paying for them. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Do I understand 
that no preparations are being made for 
sending troops from India? 

TaHeCHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstong): I have already 
stated that I am totally unable to give 
the hon. Gentleman any information with 
regard to any preparations. 

Mr. ONSLOW: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman insinuates that I have given in- 
formation which is false. [‘‘ No, no! ”] 
What I wish to know is whether the 
Government are able to give the House 
any information as to troops being sent 
to Egypt from India, and whether the 
Indian Government will be called upon 
to pay for those preparations? I think 
[ am entitled to an answer. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hen. Gentle- 
man has put a Question and has received 
such an answer as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, acting on his responsibility, thinks 
proper to give. He cannot, therefore, 
repeat the Question. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he would then 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs whether he had any objec- 
tion to give the House some information 
as to what was perfectly well known at 
Alexandria—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
ships Inflexible, Superb, Alexandra, and 
Téméraire were not within the harbour; 
and whether it was not the fact that they 
had never been so, but were cruising 
about 20 miles from land ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
various objections to make to the hon. 
Member’s Question. In the first place, 
he has expressed an opinion; secondly, 
it is a Question which ought to be put to 
the Admiralty, and not to the Foreign 
Office; and, thirdly, the statement is 
inaccurate. I need only say that the 
answer I have previously given on this 
subject to the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir John Hay) is absolutely 
correct. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Without putting any specific Question, 
I may suggest whether the Government 


the hon. Gentleman appears to know, | can give any further information as te 
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the state of affairs at Alexandria, which, 
as we know, is extremely strained and 
may vary even from hour to hour. 
Therefore, without putting any Question 
which might embarrass the Government, 
I would ask if they can give any in- 
formation with regard to the present 
state of affairs? - 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it better 
at once to state that nothing has reached 
us of a disquieting character. 

Mr. MAC IVER: I wish to ask— 
[Cries of ‘‘Order!” and “Name!” ]— 
whether I am correct in stating that the 
hon. Baronet wished the House to un- 
derstand that the Jnflerible, the Superb, 
the Alexandra, and the Zémératre are 
within the harbour of Alexandria ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
nothing further to add to what I have 
said. In my answer on a former occa- 
sion I did not name these four ships; 
but with regard to certain ships, with- 
out naming them, I stated general facts 
as to their power and capacity to enter 
the harbour of Alexandria. That an- 
swer has been carefully tested by the 
Admiralty, and has been found to be 
perfectly correct. 

Mr. MAC IVER: The hon. Baronet 
has not properly understood my Question. 
pein of ‘Order!’ and ‘“‘ Name!” ] 

meant to 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has twice received an answer from the 
Under Secretary. He cannot rise a third 
time and ask the same Question. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked Mr. Speaker 
whether, if an hon. Member received an 
answer to a Question which had not 
been correctly understood, the same 
hon. Member was not in Order in re- 
peating the Question? [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” 
and ‘‘ Order !”’} 


(Mr. Speaker did not reply. ] 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Prime Minister—or he would postpone 
the Question until to-morrow if it was 
not convenient to answer then—Whe- 
ther, seeing that M. de Freycinet had 
assured the French Chamber of Deputies 
that the armed intervention of France 
in Egypt should not take place without 
the clearly-expressed previous consent 
of the Chamber, he could give a similar 
assurance that the English intervention 
should not be undertaken without, at 
any rate, the House of Commons being 
informed of the fact ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The House is 
aware, Sir, that the fashion of putting 
Preambles to Bills has of late disap- 
peared, but the fashion of putting Pre- 
ambles to Questions has lately revived. 
With regard to the Preamble of the 
Question, as far as I am aware the 
French have an Article in their Consti- 
tution under which it is necessary to 
communicate certain matters to the 
Chamber before taking action. The 
French Government have, I believe, no 
choice in this matter. In regard to post- 
poning the Question till to-morrow, I 
am afraid I must ask my hon. Friend 
not to do so, because I should then 
simply have to repeat this very barren 
answer—namely, that the nature of the 
case prevents me giving a substantial 
answer. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— oo 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br1x 226.] 

(Seeretary Sir Witliam Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 1 (Special Commission Court). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, after the word “‘to,”’ to in- 
sert the words “‘ what was before the passing of 
this Act.”—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON moved, in 
page 2, line 28, to substitute ‘‘ Act” for 
‘‘ section,’ so that nothing in the Act 
should give a Special Commission a 
jurisdiction not belonging now to a 
Judge and jury. 

Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Trevztyan, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 30, by 
leaving out ‘‘have,” and _ inserting 
‘would but for this section have had.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Change of venue). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney Genr- 
RAL FOR IRELAND, Amendment made, in 
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page 4, line 30, after ‘‘ Justice,” by in- 
serting ‘‘or a Judge thereof;” and in 

age 5, line 17, by leaving out ‘‘ of the 
High Court.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Intimidation). 

On the Motion of Mr. TREvELYAN, 
Amendment made, in page 5, line 37, 
before ‘‘ towards,” by inserting ‘‘ to 
or.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Riots and other offences). 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in moving, in 
page 6, line 6, after ‘‘ who,” to insert 
‘in a proclaimed district,” said, the 
Amendment was proposed in fulfilment 
of a promise made by him while the Bill 
was in Committee. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRODRICK said, the Amend- 
ment would have the effect of rendering 
the clause to a great extent inoperative, 
inasmuch as pressure would be put on 
the Executive to proclaim districts in 
which the magistrates were unable to 
carry out the law. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, 
the encouragement was held out that 
districts would not be proclaimed if 
peerine, as an inducement to them to 

eep quiet. He would remind the hon. 
Member that there were powers to pro- 
claim districts under particular clauses, 
and not generally under the Act. 

Mr. GIBSON said, there was no evi- 
dence that the particular offences aimed 
at would be committed specially in a pro- 
claimed district. He thought the accept- 
ance of the Amendment would hamper 
the Irish Government, and lead to no 
good result. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Irish 
Government perfectly recognized the 
fact that in passing this Bill, Parliament 
intended that it should be used, not only 
for the purpose of punishing offences 
when they had come to a head or were 
difficult to check, but likewise for pur- 
poses of prevention. The Irish Govern- 
ment would carefully consider all the 
circumstances of the case before a dis- 
trict was proclaimed. This clause dealt 
with certain offences that occurred in 
great numbers ina district which was 
very disturbed, and which did not occur 
all the country over. He confessed he 
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did not feel as strongly as the hon. 
Member opposite the distinction which 
the hon. Member drew between this and 
the other clauses. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE re- 
gretted the decision of the Government 
with regard to the Amendment, though 
he admitted that when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Government of Ireland 
had distinctly stated that they did not 
require this power, it was difficult to do 
anything in the matter. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
objected to the principle of coercion being 
applied to innocent parts of the country. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he hoped the 
objection would not be pressed if the 
Government persisted in refusing to 
accept his hon. Friend’s suggestion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON moved, in page 6, line 
8, to substitute the word ‘‘ nine,’’ instead 
of “six.” The 8rd_ sub-section of 
Clause 8 dealt with an offence which had 
become common in Ireland—namely, the 
taking forcible possession of a farm from 
which the tenant had been lawfully 
evicted, and in many cases supporting 
and encouraging the tenant to take that 
forcible possession almost against the 
tenant’s wish. This was one of the evils 
incident to ‘‘ Boycotting”’ and the state 
of terrorism which so widely prevailed. 
The Government had inserted in this 
clause a provision that any person who 
within six months after being evicted 
took forcible possession of a house or 
land or any part thereof should be guilty 
of an offence against the Act. His ob- 
jection to the limitation of six months 
was that it was about the worst conceiv- 
able period that could have been fixed 
upon. There were six months in which 
the tenant might redeem, and during 
this redemption period the land was 
prestoety worth very little, as the land- 
ord could neither sink his money in it 
nor make a permanent new letting. The 
clause in its present form provided that 
the moment the redemption period 
ceased, and when the landlord might put 
a new tenant into possession, the evicted 
tenant should be freed from the restraint 
of the Act, and chartered to do every- 
thing he liked. This was open to serious 
criticism. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
8, leave out ‘‘ six”’ and insert ‘‘ nine,”’”— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the Clause.” . 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was force in what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, and he 
would accede to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Unlawful associations). 


On the Motion of Mr. TreEvetyay, 
Amendments made, in page 6, by leaving 
out lines 21 to 25 inclusive ; and in page 
6, line 26, by leaving out ‘ proceed- 
ings,” and inserting ‘‘ operations.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Illegal meetings). 

Mr. GIBSON said, he begged to move 
an Amendment providing that one Jus- 
tice should only be required to attend 
wherever an illegal meeting was pro- 
posed to be held for the purpose of noti- 
fying the order of the Lord Lieutenant 
prohibiting same. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
85, leave out ‘‘ two,’’ and insert ‘‘ one.”’ 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not accept the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. TrevEtyYan, the 


‘following Amendments made :—In page 


6, line 37, after the first ‘‘and,” by in- 
serting ‘‘one or more of such justices 
shall in the prescribed form and man- 
ner;”’ in page 6, line 38, by leaving out 
“and repeat;”’ in page 6, line 38, by 
leaving out from “attending,” to ‘‘and,” 
in line 39, and inserting ‘‘that such 
meeting is prohibited by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant;’’ in page 6, line 41, after 
“time,” by inserting ‘‘each of;” in 
page 6, line 42, after ‘‘ Act,” by insert- 
ing ‘‘so however that the term of im- 
prisonment awarded shall not exceed 
three months.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 11 (Arrest of persons found at 
night under suspicious circumstances). 


On the Motion of Mr. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
7, line 7, by leaving out ‘‘suspicious;’’ in 
page 7, line 7, after ‘ cireumstances,” 
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by inserting ‘‘ giving rise to a reasonable 
suspicion of a criminal intent ;”’ in page 
7, line 11, after ‘‘ bring him,” by insert- 
ing ‘‘as soon as may be and within a 
period not exceeding seven days.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Lasoucuerg, 
the following Amendments made:—In 
page 7, line 11, after ‘‘ taking,” by in- 
serting ‘“‘reasonable;” in page 7, line 
11, after “bail,” by inserting ‘‘ but 
not exceeding fifty pounds.” 


On the Motion of Mr. TrREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
7, line 12, before ‘‘ such,” by inserting 
‘“‘on;’? in page 7, line 13, by leaving 
out ‘on; ” in page 7, line 14, by leaving 
out ‘fails to satisfy the court that he,” 
and inserting ‘‘and the case being heard, 
the court believe that such person ;”’ in 
page 7, line 15, after ‘‘ abode,” by in- 
serting ‘‘and not;” in page 7, line 16, 
at end, by inserting ‘‘ so however that 
the term of imprisonment awarded shall 
not exceed three months.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Arrest of strangers found 
under suspicious circumstances). 


On the Motion of Mr. TrevEtyan, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
7, line 23, by leaving out ‘‘ suspicious ; ” 
in page 7, line 23, after ‘‘ circum- 
stances,” by inserting “ giving rise to 
a reasonable suspicion of criminal in- 
tent;’’ in page 7, line 24, by leaving 
out from ‘‘ and,” to ‘‘ the justice,”’ in 
lines 25 and 26, and inserting— 

“Tf such justice after inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the case by evidence on oath is 
satisfied that such stranger has not a lawful 
object in being in such place ;”’ 
in page 7, line 27, after ‘“‘ with,” by 
inserting ‘‘two sufficient ;” in page 7, 
line 27, after ‘‘ sureties,” by inserting 
‘‘ to an amount not exceeding fifty pounds 
for each surety;”’ in page 7, line 27, 
after ‘‘ behaviour,” by inserting ‘‘to- 
wards all Her Majesty’s subjects ;”’ in 
page 8, line 3, before ‘‘in,” by inserting 
“‘is;” in page 8, line 5, by leaving out 
from ‘‘the,” to ‘“‘such,” in line 6, and 
inserting ‘‘ inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case of a person arrested 
under this section;” in page 8, line 6, 
by leaving out the first ‘‘ or,’ and in- 
serting ‘“‘and;” in page 8, line 9, by 
leaving out ‘‘ said ;”’ and in page 8, line 
9, after “justice,” by inserting “ or 
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justices committing a person to prison 
in pursuance of this section.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Prevention of Crime 


Clause 13 (Newspapers). 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved, in page 8, 
at end of Clause, to insert the follow- 
ing sub-sections :— 

‘¢(2) Where it appears to the Lord Lieutenant 
that such newspaper was printed and published 
in Ireland, the order of the Lord Lieutenant shall 
indicate the part of the newspaper on account of 
which the order was made, and if the newspaper 
specifies the office in Ireland at which the news- 
paper is printed and published, the order shall, 
as soon as practicable, be served in the prescribed 
manner at the office so specified. 

(3) Every order of the Lord Lieutenant under 

this section shall be published in the ‘ Dublin 
Gazette,’ and shall be laid before Parliament 
within thirty days if Parliament is next sitting, 
and if not, within thirty days after the next 
sitting of Parliament.” 
He might explain that these sub-sections 
had reference only to newspapers pub- 
lished in Ireland. It would, of course, 
be impossible to act in the same way in 
regard to foreign newspapers. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the Ist sub-section should be more 
specific. The phrase ‘part of” was 
very vague, and might be held to mean 
the whole page or the side of a news- 
paper. He moved to add ‘“‘and the 
words.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 3, after the 
word ‘‘ part,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ and 
the words.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it would be impossible to accept that 
Amendment, because it would be giving 
wider publication to the very thing they 
wanted to suppress. The words ‘ part 
of” would be held to mean the exact 
part of the article in respect of which 
the order was issued. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved, in page 
8, line 4, at end of Clause, to add— 
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‘¢ The police conducting the search shall be 
bound to replace in the same order as they found 
them any articles that may be disturbed or to 
make good anything damaged or destroyed in 
the course of their search.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment in substance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Searches forarms and illegal 
documents). 


Mr. TREVELYAN moved, in page 9, 
at end of sub-section (2), to insert— 

“ Provided, That it shall not be lawful for an 
inspector or sub-inspector to enter in pursuance 
of this section adwelling-house during the night, 
unless he reasonably suspects that at the time 
of his entry a secret society or secret association 
existing for criminal purposes is holding a 
meeting in such dwelling-house. 

For the purposes of this section ‘night’ 
shall be deemed to commence at the expiration 
of the first hour after sunset and to conclude at 
sunrise.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved to amend 
the proposal by adding, after the word 
‘‘dwelling-house,”’ the words ‘and if 
it is found that no such meeting is 
then proceeding he shall at once retire.” 
He believed that those were the words 
used by the Prime Minister when he an- 
nounced the concession the Government 
were willing to make ; therefore he sup- 
posed there would be no objection to it. 
He thought it would be the business of 
the police officer making the search, if 
he found there was no such meeting 
going on, to at once retire, and this was 
merely a polite way of explaining that 
to him. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

In line 5, after the word ‘“ dwelling-house,” 
to insert the words “and if it is found that no 
such meeting is then proceeding he shall at 
once retire.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the proposal 
made by his right hon. Friend was in- 
tended to fulfil the pledge which was 
given in Committee by the Government ; 
but the Amendment greatly extended 
the operation of it, therefore they could 
not agree to the Amendment. What 
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the Government contemplated was that 
night search should only be lawful in 
connection with reasonable suspicion of 
the holding of an illegal meeting; but 
to say that the police should at once 
retire if there was not an illegal meet- 
ing going on would interfere with, if 
it did not entirely destroy, the purport 
of the clause. A secret society might 
be holding a meeting, or might imme- 
diately before have been holding a meet- 
ing, and on the approach of the police 
decamp, leaving behind them material 
evidence as to the nature of the meeting 
which might be most valuable to the 
Government; yet, if the Amendment 
were accepted, the police would not be 
able to take any cognizance of that 
fact. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he could 
not understand why the police should 
stay in the house when they found 
there was no meeting taking place. 
Every Englishman’s house was supposed 
to be his castle, and he supposed that 
every Irishman was in the same posi- 
tion. Would it not be sufficient to enact 
that where the police had entered, and 
on search had found that no secret 
meeting was being held, and that no 
instruments of crime were on the pre- 
mises, they should retire ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
rather for the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and for legal Gentle- 
men to answer this question than him- 
self; but if the police found nothing on 
search they would be bound to retire. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was going 
to make the same remark as the Prime 
Minister rose. If the police did not 
retire upon finding there was nothing 
wrong, they would be committing an 
unlawful act, and would be liable to 
both the civil and criminal consequences 
of their act. He hoped that, after what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said, the 
hon. Member for Nerthampton would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that after 
that explanation he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT appealed to the 
House not to assent hastily to this Pro- 
yiso, which was one that he thought 
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would tend to considerably weaken the 
powers of the Bill. He was aware that 
the Government had given an under- 
taking with respect to this point; but 
he thought the very serious events that 
had been occurring since the time when 
the pledge was given ought to be suffi- 
cient to enable the House, notwithstand- 
ing that pledge, to refuse to accede to 
it. They were confronted by an array 
of sedition that was operating by under- 
ground channels and secret societies, 
which must task the forces at the com- 
mand of the Government; and if they 
introduced this Proviso into the clause, 
he believed it would be most mischievous 
and cruel, because the police would be 
then fighting with one hand tied be- 
hind them, and it would make it easy 
to dispose of documents that might be 
most important in unmasking conspiracy. 
He and other hon. Gentlemen had re- 
ceived presentments on the part of Grand 
Jurors of several Irish counties protest- 
ing in the strongest way against any 
limitation or alteration of the provision 
relating to the right of search, as origi- 
nally introduced into the Bill. He there- 
fore hoped the House would not consent 
to the proposal of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he desired to utter a strong protest 
against the proposed mutilation of this 
clause. This Proviso was introduced in 
consequence of what he thought a most 
unfortunate pledge previously given by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
almost seem that the Government were 
getting so used to the horrors which 
were being daily enacted in Ireland as 
to be almost careless as regards the 
later conduct of this measure through 
the House. He thought that at present 
they ought, above all things, to seek to 
make the law feared by the people. 
[‘* Hear, hear!”] How better could 
they make the law feared than by giving 
the power which still happily existed 
in the Bill—the power to the represen- 
tatives of the law at any time to enter 
into any house for the purpose of search- 
ing for arms or documents? It wasa 
disgrace to that Assembly that in the 
present condition of Ireland they should 
be cailed upon to consider the weaken- 
ing of this clause, which was intended 
for the detection and prevention of 
crime. They ought to demand from the 
Government to preserve the clause as it 
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originally stood. It was somewhat hard 
on those of them who had given a loyal 
support to Her Majesty’s Government 
throughout to find themselves thrown 
over at the last moment, and so mis- 
chievous and dangerous a Proviso as 
this proposed to be inserted in the 
Bill. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, after the 
speeches to which the House has just 
listened, I cannot speak too early or too 
plainly on this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
complains that he has been thrown over 
by the Government—[ Opposition cheers. | 
—and his words are adopted by the 
mass of those who sit behind him. They 
complain that they are thrown over, 
because in a particular clause of this 
Bill a certain modification and restric- 
tion of the coercive portions of the Bill 
is to be introduced. But I have always 
heard from the other side in these de- 
bates totally different language. It is 
always held by speakers in that quarter 
of the House, when they want to escape 
the responsibility of Coercion Bills, that 
they have only acceded to the demands 
of the Government with great reluctance. 
Why, then, do they not now accede with 
great reluctance? It has never, it is 
said, been the intention of the Conser- 
vative Party to press for more than the 
Government require. That is language 
that is constantly heard ; and now, be- 
cause the Government propose a particu- 
lar mitigation of a particular clause, those 
hon. Gentlemen, who have been careful 
to describe this Bill on all occasions as 
the most severe Coercion Bill ever in- 
troduced, come forward in a tone of 
complaint and lament that they are 
thrown over. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think the pledge given by 
the Government in Committee was a 
very small affair. 

Srrk WILLIAM HART-DYKE: It 
was an unfortunate pledge. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, if it was 
unfortunate, it was still a pledge, and 
that is not a matter of small importance 
or to be treated lightly. To treat that 
pledge lightly is the demand made by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
by my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Cartwright). We, of course, cannot do 
that. We know that if a promise be 


given by the Government, they are bound 
by it, whatever Party it may be given 
to. 


The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
Sir William Hart Dyke 
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think that the Government may abandon 
their pledge on account of what has 
happened in Ireland since it was given, 
I do not know whether he has watched 
the circumstances which have occurred 
in Ireland since then. The right hon. 
Gentleman has heard, as we all have 
heard, of the horrible crimes that have 
recently taken place in Ireland, and 
that during the last three months 
there has been an increase in these 
crimes. But, Sir, these horrible crimes 
that have occurred have every indi- 
cation of having been connected with 
the action of secret societies, and they 
are in that respect dissociated from the 
general sentiment of the people of Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that our object should be to makethe law 
feared by the people of Ireland, and that 
is the maxim which he has laid down; 
but our maxim is very different. It is 
that we would make the law feared by 
the criminals among the people, and the 
law respected by the people of Ireland, 
which is a far different maxim. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
do not wish to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman. In my remarks I referred 
entirely to the criminals of Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I heard the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he stated that his desire was to make the 
law feared by the people of Ireland, and 
these words were cheered by some Gen- 
tlemen behind him. But I must say —to 
use a word of which the right hon. 
Gentleman seems very fond—that his 
mode of expression was most ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate.”” The change that has taken 
place is not the simple change that the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed. There 
has been an aggravation of the most 
fearful crimes committed, as we believe, 
in connection with the action of the 
secret societies. '‘I'o the subject of the 
secret societies our attention has been 
most closely directed, and we have taken 
measures independent of and above 
those known to the House in relation to 
those societies, so as by every means in 
our power to bring about their detection 
and suppression. Butit is not true that 
the general mass of agrarian outrage 
has been increasing within the last two 
or three months. On the contrary, there 
is a very great diminution of the out- 
rages connected with agrarian subjects 
in Ireland. There are indications also 
that, so far as the people in general are 
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concerned, they are settling down into| who are the sufferers by it, and peculiarly 
more orderly and peaceable habits.| liable to lead to the most irritating and 
i ‘“Oh!”?] Someone says ‘‘Oh!”’ Ifthat| exasperating recollections, and in that 
‘th Gentleman will kindly look at the| way likely to lead to effects unfavourable 
Returns supplied by the Constabulary, | to the cause of order. Searches by night 
which are the last, he will find that is| for arms and documents are quite dif- 
the case, and that there has been for} ferent from searches for meetings. In 
successive months, and is at present} the latter case, simple entry in the 
found, a very considerable diminution of| premises decides the question. But in 
agrarian outrages in general. Now,| searches for arms and documents a total 
what is the change that is made in this} ransacking of the house becomes neces- 
clause? None at all in relation to secret| sary, and complaints will naturally be 
societies, which is the object held in| made of the exercise of such a power. 
view all along by the Government. The; The inmates of the house are required 
restriction of the clause will not weaken} to leave their beds in the condition in 
the action of the Government with re-| which they are, in order that those beds 
spect to the main difficulty with which | may be searched for arms or documents. 
the Government has to deal in Ireland | It is not a pleasant subject to refer to, 
—namely, secret societies. I am not|and I hope such powers will not be 
speaking of the working of the clause, | placed upon the Statute Book unless 
but upon its proposed restriction. My| they are demanded by the responsible 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Cartwright) | Government. I stated the view of the 
has spoken of the change of circum- | Irish Government on the subject when 
stances in Ireland. But I would repeat | it was introduced to the House. It was 
that, in respect of agrarian crime in| that search should be confined to cases 
general, the change is favourable, not | where there is reasonable suspicion of a 
unfavourable. The next argument of | secret or illegal meeting being held in a 
my hon. Friend was drawn from the! house. I would remind my hon. Friend 
presentment of Grand Juries. But I do | that there is, or has been, a wholesome 
not think the presentments of Grand | Rule of this House that when demands 
Juries are a safe guide, though, doubt-| are made by the Government upon the 
less, they ought to be taken into care-| people for grants of money, what the 
ful consideration. My hon. Friend has | Government asks may be reduced, but 
said that the power which we are going | cannot be augmented. According to 
to restrict exists in the Metropolis. My | the principles of the Constitution, it is 
hon. Friend is mistaken in that respect. | not the duty of Members of this House 
My hon. Friend was referring to a law | to say to the Government—‘‘ What you 
under which search may be made by day | ask is not sufficient for your purpose; 
or night when a warrant has been issued | you ought to get more.” That Rule is 
for search in the particular house or pre- | wisely framed to prevent the House from 
mises mentioned. But the law which | giving more money than the Public Ser- 
my hon. Friend recommends for Ireland | vice requires. There is an exact ana- 
is one which will confer a right of search | logy between that case and the demand 
in the whole of a district, embracing an | made upon the House for the grant to 
entire county or more than a county. | the Government of coercive or restrictive 
Then my hon. Friend and the right hon. | powers. This House is the guardian of 
Gentleman has given their opinion as to | liberty. The responsible Government 
the necessities of the case in Ireland. | is, in the first instance, primarily and 
Will the right hon. Gentleman permit supremely the guardian of order. If 
me to say that, after all, he and my hon. | the Government declines or fails to ask 
Friend are not responsible in that mat-| from the House of Commons what is 
ter. It was not incumbent upon them! necessary for the maintenance of order, 
to force into the hands of the Govern- | it fails in its first duty. But, in such an 
ment power in restriction of liberty which event, it is the duty of the Opposition to 
the Government do not admit to be ne- | get rid of the Government which has so 
cessary for the maintenance of order or | failed. But they ought not to seek to 
expedient in existing circumstances. It force into the hands of the Government 
is evident that the power of search by | coercive powers which the Government 
night is not one which ought to be car- declare to be unnecessary and cannot 
ried beyond the limits of necessity. It | conscientiously exercise. Such powers, if 
is a power peculiarly grievous to those ‘not necessary for order and are restrictive 
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of liberty, are positively injurious to the 


cause of order. I wish to explain the 
position in which I stand. 1 am not 
able to break my pledge; and if I find 
powers given to me for purposes re- 
strictive of liberty when they are not 
demanded, and when I do not believe 
them to be necessary, I shall hold my- 
self at liberty to do what I consider in 
conformity with my individual duty as 
an officer of the State, and to examine 
my personal position. I hold myself 
bound to reject the offer of powers which 
the Government have not demanded and 
think unnecessary. I have laid down 
the principles which, in my opinion, 
ought to guide us in this matter. 
of all, the Government cannot consent 
to break the pledge they have publicly 
given; secondly, it would be an un- 
sound and a dangerous principle for the 
House to give, or for the Government to 
accept, coercive powers which they do 
not believe to be conducive to the pur- 
pose of the measure they have intro- 
duced ; and, thirdly, this power of search 
by night is pre-eminently one which, on 
every ground of public policy, ought to 
be comprised within narrow bounds. On 
these grounds, it is wholly out of my 
power to accede to the proposition which 
the hon. Member has made. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I apprehend whatever pledge has been 
given by the Government, or however 
binding it may be upon them, it cannot 
be held to be binding on the House, and 
that the House is perfectly at liberty, 
notwithstanding the pledge given by the 
Government, in the course of the Com- 
mittee, to take any course which it might 
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out a case when asking for extraordi- 
nary powers; and having done so, and 
induced the House to consent to the 
second reading of a Bill of an excep- 
tional character, and having acceded to 
the general principle upon which we are 
to act in regard to the exercise of those 
powers, and the nature of the powers to 
be given, the House has a fair right to 
say that it demands the exercise of its 
own judgment with regard to any con- 
cessions by the Government in the nature 
of a modification or a limitation of the 
powers which they themselves asked for. 
The question of giving the power of the 
right to search was very obviously the 
duty of the Government to propose. It 
was most necessary, considering the very 
great difficulties there appear to be in 
getting evidence and tracing crimes to 
their source; and, on the other hand, 
getting information that would tend to 
preventcrime. It was found the special 
powers were required and the right of 
search. A drastic and valuable power 
was accordingly inserted by the Govern- 
ment in the Bill; but in the course of 
the discussion in Committee the Govern- 
ment, for some reason which was not 
very apparent to us, and the Prime Mi- 
| nister, acting very much on his own sug- 
gestion, and taking the Bill at that mo- 
ment out of the hands of the Minister 
who had been intrusted with its con- 
duct, took upon himself to say that he 
was proposed to modify this proposal, 
and to modify it in the sense of limiting 
its operation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman did not hear me, 
| or he would have quoted me more accu- 








think proper, and to discuss and consider | rately. I most expressly quoted and 
a question on which the Government! placed in the foreground the judgment 
may undoubtedly feel that they have | of the Irish Executive. 

surrendered their freedom of action.| Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
The Prime Minister found a good deal | was not present on the occasion; but 
of fault with my right hon. Friend near | what I heard led me to believe that the 
me for saying that the Government in | right hon. Gentleman interposed and 
this matter threw over a large body of | took the Bill at that moment out of the 
the House, and seemed to think that) hands of the Home Secretary and the 
was a very extraordinary position for Chief Secretary for Ireland, who had 
us to take up. The right hon. Gen-| conducted it so far. Now, however, the 
tleman amplified and explained that right hon. Gentleman says that he acted 
by saying that in point of fact the on the suggestion of the Irish Govern- © 
House had nothing to do in the matter ment. Well, however that may be, we 
of granting extraordinary powers to look upon this change as a concession 
the Government, but to give what the calculated to weaken the whole Bill. We 
Government asks; at all events, not more , cannot altogether dissociate the conduct 
than what the Government asks. Of! of the Government on this matter from 
course, the Government must, in the’ its conduct on other occasions, when 
first place, come to the House and make there have been questions of taking 


Mr. Gladstone 
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sufficient powers for the maintenance of | defects if you allow them to pass now. 
order. We cannot dissociate it, for ex- | Therefore, the House has a right to in- 
ample, from the refusal of the Govern- | sist upon the Government, since they 
ment to renew the Peace Preservation | have asked for these powers, exercising 
Act. We cannot help seeing there is a them. I will only add that I think the 
great and natural desire on the part of hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
the right hon. Gentleman to mitigate, as | wright) has done gvod service in this 
far as possible, this part of the Bill, and | matter, and has shown a courage not too 
to sweep away the opposition which often found among the ranks of the 
comes from a certain quarter of this | Party opposite. 

House, and to which he pays a great’ Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
deal of attention. We claim for our- | to explain to the House his reason for 
selves the right to discuss more fully the | the vote he was about to give. While 
propriety of the Government in making | he was not surprised that hon. Members 
this modification. We understand why | on both sides of the House should find 
this right of search was asked for, and | fault with the change proposed, he did 
how it would tend to prevent crime; not feel so strongly about it as some. 
but now comes the right hon. Gentle- | He had not so much confidence as was 
man, who says—‘‘ You must look on this | felt by some hon. Gentlemen in the suc- 
right of search with reference especially | cess of search under any circumstances, 
to secret societies.” That is pretty ob- | as he thought arms would be secreted 
vious to us all; we can see how very |in places where they were not at all 
much crime in Ireland is the action of | likely tobe discovered; but, undoubtedly, 
secret societies, and how necessary it is | there was a good deal in the argument 
that the Government of the day should | that if they were likely to be found at 
have every means of meeting and check- | all, they were more likely to be found 
ing those secret societies. I say that if} by night than in the daytime. It 
the right of search is to be confined by | seemed a pity that the Government had 
such a restriction as this, it will make | not earlier made up their minds whe- 
this part of the Bill utterly useless. | ther this power was absolutely necessary 
Secret societies are composed of men of | or not for the maintenance of the peace 
the greatest ability and acuteness, and|of the country. The reason why he 
they will be able to see how they can | should support the Government was that 
carry on their business so as to avoid in- | he did not consider the proposal to be a 
convenient surprises. Nothing would | concession to the representation in that 
be easier than for the members of a| House; but he understood the change 
secret society to take care that when its| to arise solely from the well-matured 
meeting was being held whatever they | thought of the Irish Government, and 
desired to conceal might be left in an- | especially of his noble Friend the Lord 
other house in the neighbourhood. Are | Lieutenant of Ireland. He had watched 
the Government, when they had got in- | the noble Earl’s action with the greatest 
formation which might lead them to dis- | possible attention, and he did not think 
cover some nefarious conspiracy, and ‘there could be two opinions as to his 
prevent deeds of the most fearful cha- | determination to use every power he 
racter, to be withheld because the meet- | possibly could to restore law and order 
ing was not going on actually at No. 10, | in Ireland, and to put down crime. If 
but at No. 12, or that the meeting had | the Lord Lieutenant had come to the 
been held half-an-hour ago? It seems | conclusion—as he understood he had— 
to me that this Proviso is one which! that he would rather be without this 
very generally destroys the effect of this, power than with it, he did not think 
clause ; it takes the edge off the weapon. | Parliament should force it upon him. It 
I cannot go so far as to say that it ren- | should be remarked that the exercise of 
ders it worthless; but, undoubtedly, it the power of search excited the strongest 
renders it very nearly worthless. It is | possible opposition in Ireland, and there 
urged that there would be abuse; but it had been an advantageous change in the 
lies with the Government to exercise | law passed last year, which was worth 
this power of search in such a manner | consideration. When it was his business 
that it should not lead to the evils which | to superintend the working of that Act, 
the Prime Minister points at. You are it was a great misfortune that, under 
passing a Bill now which will last for| the Peace Preservation Act which was 
some years. You cannot supplement its! last passed, special warrants were re- 
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quired to search any particular house. 
At present an Inspector or a Sub-In- 
spector had the power to search when 
and where he thought it desirable to do 
so. But it was a strong power to give 
to officials ; and he could understand the 


Lord Lieutenant fearing that the exer-' 


cise of it, even with the best discretion 
men could exercise, might lead to such 
a strong feeling that it was better not to 
retain the power unless it were abso- 


lutely necessary. The Government at | 
first brought forward a proposal that) 
they thought absolutely necessary; it, 


would have aroused opposition in Ire- 
land, and would have given rise to com- 
plaints ; and now the Head of the Exe- 
cutive in Ireland, who was making most 
determined efforts day and night to put 
down disorder, was of opinion that he 
would do better without this power than 
with it. Under these circumstances, he 
did not see how they could force it upon 
him. But the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) was mistaken in 
what he supposed would be one result if 
the alteration were made. He had for- 
gotten the words ‘in pursuance of this 
section,’? and that there would be left 
the powers of the ordinary law to make 
search in cases of treason and other 
crimes and the fear of murder. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
Prime Minister seemed to be agitated 
by the statement that it ought to be 
their object to make the law feared in 
Ireland. Well, the Criminal Law existed 
to be feared; and the only people who 
were coerced by law at all were those 
who were coerced by the fear of it, 
and not by the love of it. If we legis- 
lated on any other theory we should 
not make the law either feared or 
loved. Under the present Government, 
as it seemed to him, Parliament was 
expected to legislate with a pistol at its 
head. The votes were to be determined, 
not by the merits of the case, but by 
intrinsic considerations. Thus, the Ar- 
rears Bill was to be passed because, 
having been introduced, it was dangerous 
to reject it; and now the Coercion Bill 


was to be altered, or the Government 


would resign. 


Mn.GLADSTONE: I did not say that. | 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if 
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, vote against this Proviso, he would re- 

| consider the position. 

| Mr.GLADSTONE: WhatI said was, 
| thet I should consider myself perfectly 
at liberty to examine and consider my 
own personal position. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: His personal 
position as Prime Minister of this coun- 
try. That meant that he would be at 
liberty to resign; and if that was not 
the interpretation to be put on his 
words, he hoped some of his Colleagues 
would rise and explain what the inter- 
pretation was. The Prime Minister said 
| that agrarian crimes were diminishing, 
but the crimes of secret societies were 
increasing. The Government seemed to 
suppose that by leaving the words “ se- 
cret societies’? in the Proviso, they 
| would effectually deal with secret so- 
jcieties. They seemed to think that a 
secret society was only formidable when 
it was in session, and that unless it was 
actually assembled in a house the police 
ought not to enter it. Was it supposed 
that the evil work of a secret society 
was wholly or principally carried out 
when it was actually meeting for de- 
bate? We knew that there existed the 
instruments by which its commands were 
carried out; it was these we wanted to 
get at; but these we could not get at if 
we restricted the right of search to the 
exceptional occasions when it was meet- 
ing for the transaction of business. 
Therefore, the Proviso now proposed 
would really prevent the police employ- 
ing the principal means by which secret 
societies could be reached. Consequently, 
it appeared to him perfectly plain that 
the Government, byintroducing thislimi- 
tation, were not carrying out the object 
they professed to have in view ; but prac- 
tically, in order to carry out pledges 
given to the Committee in a rash mo- 
ment, they would allow not only agrarian 
outrages, but also secret societies to 
escape. He hoped, therefore, hon. Mom- 
bers opposite would not take seriously 
the threat which the Prime Minister had 
held out, but would vote for the Bill as, 
he presumed with good reason, it was 


/ 





originally introduced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that, like hon. 
Members opposite, he was somewhat 
anxious to be able to comprehend the 








words had any meaning, that was the, full meaning of the words of the Prime 
threat held out by the Prime Minister| Minister as to the position of the 
to his own supporters if the Government | Government if the Amendment were 
were beaten. He said that if they so negatived. He was bound to say that 
far went against the Jovernment as to those words were very ominous. His 
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right hon. Friend had re-stated the exact 
words he used; but the statement was 
open to several interpretations. What 
he (Mr. Goschen) was somewhat con- 
cerned to know was this: Did the Amend- 
ment stand upon a totally different foot- 
ing from other Amendments proposed 
during the progress of the Bill? Were 
they less free than they had been upon 
any other Amendment to give such a 
vote as appeared to them to be right, 
according to the arguments they had 
heard? Did the Government attach 
more importance to this than to those 
which had preceded? Unless he heard 
more upon that matter he should con- 
sider that every Member was as free to 
give a vote upon this Amendment, ac- 
cording to the arguments and to the best 
of his judgment, as upon any other ques- 
tion. He hoped, therefore, before the de- 
bate closed, some other Member of the 
Government would explain the meaning 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s words. 
The Prime Minister had used very high 
language upon this Amendment; and it 
must be remembered that this was not 
a Motion directed against the Bill, but 
against a change in the Bill proposed 
by the Government; and, therefore, no 
one could be accused of any disloyalty 
for prefering the clause as originally 
drafted to the form it would have as 
it was now to be amended. It was said 
that the change now proposed was a con- 
cession hastily made to Irish Members 
opposite ; but this could hardly be the 
case, as they had the assurance of the 
Government that the change was now 
proposed by Earl Spencer himself, and 
certainly, therefore, those on the Minis- 
terial side of the House could not con- 
sider it as a concession made in the 
heat of debate. The question, then, was 
this: The Government, having at first 
determined that the power of search 
during the night was necessary, had 
since changed their minds; on which 
side, therefore, ought the House to give 
their votes? They must bear in mind 
that they were dealing with a Bill which 
was to last for three years, and that there 
could have beenno material change in the 
situation in Ireland since it was intro- 
duced; at least, there had not been such 
a change for the better as to convince 


them that a power once thought necessary | 


could bedispensed with. Assume thatout- 
rages had diminished, had there been any 
increase in the discoveries of the authors 
of the outrages? This clause was aimed, 
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not only at the prevention and diminu- 
tion of outrages, but at the discovery of 
crime, and of agrarian as well as poli- 
tical erime. Had there been an increase 
in the power of discovery; were more 
offenders brought to justice ; were more 
witnesses coming forward ? When mur- 
ders had occurred during the last fort- 
night, and the population had not come 
forward to assist the police, was this a 
moment to make a change in the Bill 
which would be deemed a weakening of 
the chances of discovery? If we autho- 
rized search by day, on what ground 
should we not have it by night, if we 
really wished to get at secret documents 
and the paraphernalia of crime in the 
case of agrarian and political outrages? 
How were they to know that the poli- 
tical societies did not also work in the 
case of the agrarian outrages, and brin 

distress in that way upon the country 

Reluctant as he was to vote in a con- 
trary direction to the Government, he 
did not feel convinced by the arguments 
he had heard upon the subject. If the 
power proposed to be given was not ne- 
cessary at the present moment, then let 
the Lord Lieutenant refrain from exer- 
cising it. What the House wanted to 
feel sure of was that they were doing, 
once for all, all that was necessary, and 
giving the maximum power to the Go- 
vernment, and for that reason they ought 
not to hesitate about voting that addi- 
tional power to the Government, even if it 
werenot demanded by them. Heregretted 
that at an earlier portion of this debate 
there seemed to be a little heat between 
the two sides of the House. The right 
hon. Member for Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) had spoken with consider- 
able warmth in attacking Her Majesty’s 
Government; but could they not close 
the debate without making it a question 
of Party between the two sides of the 
House? Her Majesty’s Government 
had certainly received much support 
from hon. Members opposite, although 
the idea had been received with scorn 
by some hon. Members. No one could 
remember the action of the right hon. 
and learned Members for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket and Mr. Gib- 
son) without feeling that, in no case, 
had they endeavoured to embarrass the 
action of the Government, and they 
scarcely attempted to oppose the mea- 
sure, except in cases of what they deemed 
absolute necessity. It would, therefore, 
be a matter for regret if in this, the 
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last debate upon the Bill, the Irish 
Party having left the House, there 
should be a continuance of anything 
like a Party discussion between the 
two sides of the House. He trusted the 
matter would be decided on its merits, 
and that everyone would vote upon it 
in that sense. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he entirely agreed with the remarks of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ripon, and thought it extremely de- 
sirable that the present debate should 
not assume a Party character, more par- 
ticularly in the absence of those Mem- 
bers who were more closely connected 


with Ireland, and whose interests were | 


more nearly affected by the present 
Bill. That was an additional reason, if 


reason were wanted, for treating the | 


matter with extreme caution. He en- 
tirely recognized the fairness with which 


the Bill had been dealt with in all its | 


stages by hon. Members opposite; but, 
at the same time, he thought his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) was en- 
titled to decline the view of the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), that there was any sort of 
compact which entitled any Gentleman 
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insisted on inserting a clause which the 
Irish Government thought unnecessary ? 
That was the situation in which the 
Houso would place itself in rejecting 
this Amendment, and he asked them 
most seriously to consider the conse- 
quences of such an act as that on the 
effect of this Bill and the administration 
of its provisions. After a long and pro- 
tracted contest, they had come to the 
conclusion of this Bill. He hoped the 
effects of the measure might be to restore 
that peace and tranquillity to Ireland 
which it so sadly needed, and that at 
this the very last stage of the Bill, the 
House of Commons would not enter 
upon a course which might possibly 
have the effect of weakening its effect 
and embarrassing those who had to 
administer it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had listened 
most carefully to the arguments used in 
the course of the debate, and, as far as 
(he was concerned, he had not the 
| slightest desire that the Bill should be 
‘made in the slightest degree more strin- 
| gent than the necessities of the case de- 
|manded, or that any concession should 
_be withheld which could be reason- 
‘ably and fairly made; but he could not 


in the House to speak of being thrown |for a moment recognize that every 
over if one thing was done or another | Member of the House was not now en- 
thing was done. It was not a question | tirely and absolutely free to exercise im- 
of obligation of one side of the House | partial judgment on the proposal before 
to the other. It was a question of the|the House. He did not know why the 
merits of the proposition itself, what- | Prime Minister spoke—he did not say 
ever it might be; and he trusted it | with warmth, but with some little feel- 
would be regarded from that point of view | ing on this subject, and used those enig- 
alone. The history of the Amendment | matical words as to reconsidering his 
was simply this—that here was a power | personal position in the event of the re- 
which the Irish Government thought jection of the Amendment, to which he 





they could safely dispense with. If that 


were so, the question arose, Would it | 


be wise on the part of the Administra- 
tion to demand powers larger than 
those they considered necessary—powers 
which, of course, must, from the neces- 


sity of the case, press somewhat hardly | 


upon the people against whom they 
were demanded? If the Irish Govern- 
ment, with their experience of the con- 
ditior of the country, were willing to 
dispense with further powers, would it 
be wise on the part of the House to 
compel that Government to accept powers 
which they thought unnecessary ? It was 
quite certain that this Bill would be 
regarded by many persons in Ireland 
with dislike. What would their feelings 
be if, in the absence of hon. Members 
from Ireland, the House of Commons 


dr. Goschen 


|(Mr. Gibson) did not wish to give any 
/particular meaning. He did not see 
| exactly why the right hon. Gentleman 
‘used them, because the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman suggested that he was not re- 
sponsible for this concession at all, but 
that Earl Spencer was the person upon 
whom the responsibility rested. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman, as 
Prime Minister of the country, was re- 
sponsible for his own words and his own 
conclusions, and if he was not the ori- 
ginal initiator of the proposal —[Mr. 
GuapstoneE: Which was agreed to. |] 
He assumed that if it had not been 
agreed to it would not have been brought 
forward. But he did not see why there 
was anything very special in this Amend- 
/ment or proposal which should in the 
‘slightest degree entitle the right hon. 
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Gentleman to use any particular form of 
words which would not apply to any 
other proposal, and he considered him- 
self entirely free to consider the proposal 
on its absolute merits. He did not feel 
in any degree pressed by the suggestion 
of the Home Secretary that they ought 
not to reject the Amendment on account 
of theabsence of hon. Members represent- 
ing some Irish constituencies. They were 
absent because they did not choose to be 
present. The door of the House was 
perfectly wide open to them if they chose 
to enter, and some of them had exhibited 
a certain amount of individual curiosity 
in the proceedings of the House. But 
he would point out that this Bill was 
not introduced hurriedly or suddenly, 
but after great deliberation on the part 


of the Government, and the House was |, 


expressly told that it was not suggested 
by the deplorable occurrence which pre- 
ceded it. It was introduced in a powerful 
speech by the Home Secretary—indeed, 
no clause was more carefully presented 
to the House than the one permitting 
night search. It was further pressed 
upon the attention of the House upon 
the second reading of the Bill, and again 
upon the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair; it went to the House 
and to the country as one of the best- 
considered proposals of the Government, 
and one which they desired to see passed 
into law. ‘The Government, knowing 
the state of affairs in Ireland, proposed 
the clause, and the House, having a 
knowledge of those deplorable facts, a 
knowledge which was shared by the 
whole Empire, acquiesced in that deci- 
sion. The Bill having been drafted yita 
care, the House was now asked by the 
Government to act on the spur of the 
moment, and to accept this vital change 
in it. He was of opinion that the pro- 
posed change would be a mistake. He 
had considerable means of knowledge in 
reference to this matter, and he had a 
great interest in keeping himself well 
informed with regard to it; and, as far 
as he was able to judge, there was abso- 
lute unanimity of public opinion in Ire- 
land—that was to say, among the law- 
abiding classes, who were not ashamed 
or afraid to say they were in favour of the 
law—in favour of the clause originally 
introduced by the Government, which, al- 
though a graveand serious clause, requir- 
ingcaution, discretion, and forbearance in 
its administration, contained a necessary 
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power to be intrusted to the Executive 
in Ireland. Every person who by word 
or letter had communicated with him, 
earnestly intimated an opinion, in which 
he concurred, that the Amendment now 
proposed would, to a very substantial 
extent, weaken the efficacy of the clause 
at the point. where it was most desirable 
it should be strong. It was obvious 
that the power was perfectly safe- 
guarded by providing that the Lord 
Lieutenant alone should sign warrants, 
and that these should be directed only 
to high oificers of the Constabulary, who 
held a raak equivalent to that of com- 
missioned officers in the Army, which 
would enable them to search for evi- 
dence of crime. That was the original 
proposal of the Government, made some 
six or seven weeks ago, when the state 
of Ireland was less grave and serious 
than it was at the present time. The 
Proviso now sought to be introduced 
would have the effect of emasculating 
the clause. The idea of telling secret 
societies, which worked by stealth, and 
with every element of clandestinity, 
whose period of action was the night, 
that the houses of their members should 
then be safe, was a proposition about 
as startling to common sense as could 
be conceived ; and if all the Lord Lieu- 
tenants that had ever presided in Ireland 
were sitting on the opposite Bench, he 
should strictly scrutinize their reasons 
for making it. What were the secret 
societies, and what were their modes of 
action by which they were deluging Ire- 
land with innocent blood? Did they 
work in the day time in the face of the 
police, or did they select dark places and 
dark nights for their operations? And 
yet this Proviso would enable the police 
to search their houses in the day time, 
when they did not work, and would 
protect their houses in the night time, 
when they did work. Why did not the 
Government take this power, and, if 
they thought fit, dispense with it in ad- 
ministration? He did not pretend to 
state what were the reasons which had 
induced the Irish Government to consent 
to this Proviso. Neither the Home Secre- 
tary nor the Chief Secretary had given 
any reasons in its favour, except that 
the Irish Executive were willing to dis- 
pense with the power which the clause 
conferred upon them. When these ex- 
traordinary powers were asked for, the 
Government gave excellent reasons why 
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they should be conferred upon them; 
but they had given no reasons whatever 
why they should now be withdrawn from 
them. If it were necessary that the 
Government should introduce this clause 
two months ago, what had occurred since 
to render it unnecessary now? Could 
anyone believe for a moment that the 
state of Ireland was less grave and 
serious now than it was then, or that 
crime was committed now with less im- 
punity than it was then? On this point 

e took his stand on the charges of Her 
Majesty’s Judges in Ireland at the last 
Assizes. Statements had appeared in 
the public newspapers that it was the 
intention cf the Government to hunt 
down the perpetrators of these secret 
crimes with bloodhounds. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that those statements should have been 
contradicted. They were not true. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was glad to 
hear that statement from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Still, the fact 
that the suggestion had obtained cur- 
rency was a proof of the condition in 
which Ireland was placed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had en- 
deavoured to show that the number of 
agrarian crimes in Ireland was less this 
week than it was last. He did not care 
for figures in such a case as this. It 
might be that in this week, as com- 
pared with last, there were 5 or 10 or 15 
or 30 fewer agrarian crimes; but could 
anyone say the crimes in Ireland were 
not increasing in intensity, in brutality, 
andinsavagery? When they had these 
circumstances in connection with the fact 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
that notwithstanding the number and 
the brutal and savage character of those 
crimes, no one was made amenable to 
justice and submitted to the ordinary 
tribunals to answer them, was that a 
time to select to weaken the proposals 
deliberately submitted to Parliament to 
grapple with this class of crime? The 
crimes now committed were marked by 
a more hideous secrecy, by a more ap- 
palling connivance, and by a more 
wretched sympathy. Let them look at 
the character of the murder which took 
place in Dublin the other day. They 
should bear in mind what was admitted 
in this House two days ago—namely, 
that under the Protection Act now in 
existence in one night in the town of 
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Loughrea the Government found them- 
selves bound to arrest 23 men, and that 
wasan instance that did not encourage 
one to accept such an Amendment as 
this. He would ask hon. Members to 
look at the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary. It said that the Chief In- 
spector of the Constabulary, armed with 
the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, was not 
to enter at night to search for documents 
and arms, &c., even if he knew those 
articles were there, unless he also sus- 
pected that a meeting of a secret society 
was then being held: He impressed 
upon the House the necessity of con- 
sidering the effect of that Amendment. 
The highest officer of Constabulary could 
not enter unless he reasonably suspected 
that a secret association was located 
there, even if he had the knowledge 
that the articles he desired to search for 
were within the house. Was not that 
a nonsensical Proviso to put into a 
Bill for the prevention of crime? 
How could such a proposal be de- 
fended? The result would be that 
the Bill would be, not for the pre- 
vention, but for the protection of crime. 
Could any other meaning be suggested 
on the clause now presented to the 
House other than that which he said was 
the true one? Ashe had said before, if 
every Lord Lieutenant, who ever had the 
honour and responsibility to preside in 
Ireland, said he was willing to dispense 
with the powers he had previously de- 
manded, he (Mr. Gibson) would decline 
to bow his understanding to a suggestion 
which his reason said was absurd. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he could 
not help thinking that all this warmth 
would not have been displayed unless 
there was a suspicion that this was a 
concession, but a concession to whom? 
[Mr. Warton: To Parnell.] No; it 
was really a concession to the calmer 
and more mature judgment of the Lord 
Lieutenant. What was the use of put- 
ting a weapon into the hands of the 
Government, and telling them, as the 
right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) said, that they need not use 
it? The power of entering a dwelling- 
house at any time on a suspicion that a 
treasonable meeting was being held ex- 
isted, and it was right that it should 
exist. If the police had not power to 
enter at any time the meeting might be 
dissulved and the evidence made away 
with, but arms could not be destroyed, 
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and the police could have no great diffi- 
culty in seizing them, even though they 
were not entitled to make searches at 
night. The Irish Government had come 
to the conclusion that the operation of 
this clause as it stood would probably 
be adverse to the interest of the country ; 
that it would give rise to irritation, and 
do more harm than good. The infor- 
mation of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House was, no 
doubt, very valuable; but he relied 
more on the opinions of the responsible 
officers who administered the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The Liberal Party 
had been willing to arm the Government 
with all the powers they asked for to 
enable them to deal with this grave state 
of affairs in Ireland. He had supported 
them even in renewing the Alien Act, 
because they declared it to be necessary; 
but he remembered that he sat in that 
House as a Representative of Liberal 
principles, which forbade him from urg- 
ing on the Government to take more ex- 
traordinary power than they themselves 
deemed requisite for the occasion. It 
was upon that broad ground he declined 
to be a party to forcing into their hands 
a weapon which they thought they could 
do without, and he could not but think 
it would be a sign of demoralization on 
the part of the Liberal Party if they in- 
sisted on the Government taking un- 
constitutional powers beyond what they 
themselves had asked for. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to put clearly before the 
House the origin of this question. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers, when the Bill was introduced, that 
the Prime Minisier stated that the mea- 
sure was one which all along had been 
in contemplation and had been considered 
and prepared. The Lord Lieutenant, 
who was a Member of the Cabinet, knew 
that that was thecase. If, therefore, the 
Lord Lieutenant had the great objection 
to the clause which it was alleged he 
had, why had not an Amendment to it 
been moved during the 16 or 17 days 
spent in Committee before that clause 
was reached? When the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary was ably, carefully, and man- 
fully conducting that Bill through Com- 
mittee, the Prime Minister came down, 
he supposed, after some secret com- 
munication with the Lord Lieutenant 
—[‘ Order !’"] 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I must say it is intolerable that a 
Member of this House should charge 
me with the basest conduct in holding 
secret communication with the Lord 
Lieutenant without the knowledge of 
my Colleagues. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he seemed to be singularly unfortunate 
in his remarks. But surely the Prime 
Minister was perfectly at liberty to com- 
municate with the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he thought fit. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could communicate, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the prisoners 
in Kilmainham Gaol 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to Order, 
Sir. Ido not believe it is in Order to 
make such charges which constitute an 
imputation on personal honour. If I 
understand the hon. Baronet rightly, he 
says that I communicated with Mr. 
Parnell in Kilmainham Gaol apart from 
my Colleagues. [ Cries of ‘No, no!’ | 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
plied, that he had said nothing of the kind. 
What he had said and adhered to wasthat 
there were communications of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was cognizant, 
because he had told the House that he 
had reason to know that certain things 
would take place. Thus, an arrangement 
or an agreement or something of that 
sort had taken place between the Go- 
vernment and Gentlemen who had been 
described as steeped to the lips in treason. 
It was a curious effect of those circum- 
stances that the right hon. Gentleman 
should come down one night and take a 
particular Amendment out of the hands 
of the Home Secretary, who had charge 
of the Bill. The Amendment of the 
Government would absolutely prevent 
the police, who might follow a particular 
man into a house, well knowing that he 
was an assassin, from arresting him be- 
cause there might be only one man in 
the house, so that the right of search 
for secret societies could not be exer- 
cised. The effect of the Amendment 
would be more mischievous than could 
well be imagined. How, under such a 
law, could that notorious murderer Ryan 
Buck, who had been concerned in 19 mur- 
ders and principal in 13, have been ar- 
rested in 1847? Although the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that agrarian crime 
was dimishing, he believed it was more 
rife now than ever it had been ; and yet 
that was the time chosen by the right 
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hon. Gentleman for diminishing the 
powers for the repression of crime which 
existed in the Bill as first introduced 
into that House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, in the 
numerous divisions that had taken place 
on this Bill he had never once voted with 
the Government ; but he meant to vote 
with them on this occasion. Ministers 
would not think him a very general sup- 
porter of their policy, and he certainly 
was a very strong opponent of coercion. 
But he thought the House was doing the 
Prime Minister an injustice. Many of 
the Members now present were not in 
their places when the concession was 
made. There were not 40—indeed, there 
were not 30—Members in the House at 
the time. He remembered the cireum- 
stances well, as he had taken an active 
part in the discussion of the clause. And 
what were the facts? The clause as it 
stood empowered the police to enter any 
house they liked—peaceably if the in- 
mates chose, but forcibly if the police 
felt so disposed—and to search for arms, 
ammunition, documents, or suspected 
persons. It was shown during the dis- 
cussion that this arbitrary power had 
under former Acts often been used vindic- 
tively, and that constables who possessed 
any ill-feeling towards the peasantry 
could so use their authority as to cause 
the poor people annoyance and subject 
them to persecution. They entered 
houses at all hours of the night, dis- 
turbed the inmates, cut open their beds, 
pulled down their mantel-pieces, and tore 
up the boards. They not only did great 
damage, but they resorted to practices 
that were sometimes cruel and often in- 
decent. He remembered saying at the 
time of the discussion that there was no 
clause in the Bill which the Irish cottiers 
resented more than this; that it occa- 
sioned a maximum of irritation, and 
only rendered a minimum of service. 
Observations of this kind were repeated 
from the Opposition Benches. Numerous 
instances of cruelty were quoted to justify 
the denunciations of the clause. The 
Government refused at first to make any 
concession ; but at the Evening Sitting the 
Prime Minister came down to the House, 
when a few Members were there, and 
intimated that the case against the hard- 
ship of the clause had been made out. 
The Government had been in communi- 
cation with Earl Spencer during the pro- 
gress of the Bill. The Viceroy, he added, 
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had seen all the Amendments moved to 
it, and was familiar with its progress, 
After consultation with him, the Ministry 
had decided to make the alteration de- 
manded—namely, that the right of domi- 
ciliary visits should be limited. The 
police were to be allowed to enter any 
house when they had reason to suspect 
that illegal meetings were being held or 
that conspiracies were being hatched, 
To effect entrance for that purpose no 
restriction was fixed. But the police 
were not to be allowed to enter houses 
after certain hours for arms alone. This 
was the concession granted. These were 
the conditions under which it was 
granted. The House had been told that 
if the clause passed as it stood a police- 
man would not be permitted to enter a 
house in search of the apparatus of con- 
spiracy, as they called it, after a given 
hour at night or before a given hour in 
the morning, and that any arms which 
might be there could be spirited away 
during the interval. But they had an 
easy remedy for this. If the police be- 
lieved there were arms or illegal instru- 
ments in any house, all they had to do 
was to watch it for a few hours and pre- 
vent the people carrying out the weapons. 
It was imagining a case that would really 
never occur. He thought the Opposition 
were hard upon the Government on this 
point. They were accusing Ministers of 
having made concessions. But what was 
the fact? The Bill before them was the 
most drastic and arbitrary that Parlia- 
ment had ever passed. It struck at prin- 
ciples and privileges that were dear to 
every Englishman, and that were their 
boast and birthright. It destroyed trial 
by jury, the liberty of the Press, the 
right of public meeting, and the right 
of asylum. It covered several foolscap 
pages, and comprised upwards of 30 
clauses; and yet, in a Bill of that ex- 
tent and of such a serious nature, the 
alterations had been of the most insigni- 
ficant character. The Opposition were 
rather exacting in raising a cry against 
the Government for this very small con- 
cession—a concession not made to popu- 
lar Irish feeling, but to justice and 
decency. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that the 
clause as it first stood was in the Act of 
1833 under Lord Grey, and also in that 
of 1835. It was not true, therefore, to 
say that the power was a new one. It 
was absurd to say that a policeman could 
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on a winter afternoon—perhaps a con- 
siderable distance—and watch outside 
for the man whom he had followed until 
8 o’clockin the morning. Escape would 
be easy in such circumstances, and it 
would be easy also in the meantime for 
the criminal to destroy all the indicia of 
crime. The House of Commons was 
bound to use its common sense in con- 
junction with the opinion and wish of 
the Lord Lieutenant in this matter. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
wished to enter his protest against one 
observation of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). He 
could not admit that it wasa sign of 

olitical demoralization for individual 

{embers of the Liberal Party to act on 
their own deliberately-formed judgment. 
Rather should he regard it as a sign of 
political demoralization if they were de- 
terred from acting in conformity with 
that judgment, even by the ominous 
words with which the Prime Minister 
concluded his observations. It was to 
him a matter of most serious regret, 
even of pain, to have to differ from the 
Prime Minister, and he had many times 
deferred to his right hon. Friend’s judg- 
ment. But with respect to that Amend- 
ment, he could not but express regret 
that the Government had not taken the 
larger powers for which they had ori- 
ginallyasked. It was one of the strongest 
possible proofs of confidence in the Go- 
vernment that he and those Liberals who 
agreed with him were willing to intrust 
larger powers to the Government than 
were asked of them. It had been said 
that the House was bound to accept this 
alteration, because it had been agreed 
upon by the Viceroy and the Chief Se- 
cretary. He desired to give all honour 
to their judgment; but the Bill, as ori- 
ginally framed, was presumably brought 
forward with their consent. If they held 
at one time that the right of search at 
night was necessary, but had since 
changed their opinion, then every two 
months might bring about other see-saw 
changes, and three months hence the 
Irish Executive might desire to possess 
the powers with which they now pro- 
posed to dispense. The right to search 
at night was the very kernel of the Bill, 
as it gave the power of discovering evi- 
dence—namely, the weapons used in as- 
sassination and documents relating to 
the perpetration of crime. It appeared 
to him that night was the very time that 
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would be chosen by murderers to arrange 
their weapons, or to conceal the docu- 
ments that might be brought in evidence 
against them. Yet the Government said 
that at night time they would not inter- 
fere with the arrangements of the as- 
sassins. They would give them a close 
time for the propogation of future and 
the concealment of past murders, unless 
there was reason to suppose that an il- 
legal meeting was being held. It ap- 
peared to him that a consultation of two 
or three desperate criminals, who were 
concocting a crime, could not be defined 
asa meeting of an illegal association ; 
and yet it was a gathering which it was 
the first interest of justice to interfere 
with and tocrush. In the earlier pro- 
ceedings on this Bill touching pictures 
were drawn of the inconvenience which 
might arise and the irritation which 
might be caused by this provision. He 
ventured to say that of all policies there 
was no policy more futile than that of 
trying to conciliate by a single conces- 
sion on a point of detail a mass of men 
who were resolutely opposed to the whole 
Government policy. On a previous occa- 
sion the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) spoke of a rural 
policeman turning over all the little pro- 
perties of an innocent young man. Well, 
the policeman was ad hoc the representa- 
tive of law and justice, while the young 
man was presumably an accomplice in 
murder, and the “little properties” to 
be turned over were the instruments and 
evidences of his crime. They had heard 
too much of the violation of the sanctity 
of the Irish peasant’s home. How far 
had that sanctity been respected by 
‘Captain Moonlight” and his agents? 
In Kerry, Limerick, and Clare, between 
October and March last, 12 crimes of 
violence and murder were perpetrated in 
men’s own homes and by their own fire- 
sides, by far the greater proportion of 
which were committed by night. To 
confine the power of search to broad day- 
light was as unreasonable as the pro- 
posal that the police should always ar- 
rive in uniform, preceded by a band and 
banners, or the suggestion that every in- 
tended search of a private house should 
be notified beforehand to Parliament. 
After what had been said by the Prime 
Minister, he could not hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government would change 
their attitude. He realized the binding 
effect of the right hon. Gentleman’s en- 
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gagement, and was persuaded that it 
was entered into in good faith and with 
the best intentions. But it could not be 
held to bind Members of the Liberal 
Party, who, after due deliberation, had 
arrived at the opposite conclusion. He 
should support his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire—first, because he 
believed the change was undesirable in 
itself and highly inopportune in the pre- 
sent circumstances; secondly, because 
at the best it could only be nugatory, 
and because it might possibly be danger- 
ous; and, lastly, because the alteration 
was virtually—though not in design and 
intention—a concession to that organi- 
zation which had exercised an odious 
tyranny over the most defenceless sec- 
tions of the Irish people, which had done 
its utmost to outvote and defeat the Li- 
beral Government, and which had re- 
peatedly insulted and defied the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. BRAND said, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. G. Russell) 
had expressed the pain which he felt at 
finding it necessary to oppose the Go- 
vernment, and yet he put these words 
into the mouths of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters—‘‘ We will have a close time for the 
preparation for future murders.” He 
could not help thinking that his hon. 
Friend would have given more practical 
effect to his sense of pain by being a 
little more moderate in his language. 
He (Mr. Brand) had come down to the 
House for the purpose of supporting 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire in his 
opposition to this Proviso; but he con- 
fessed that after hearing the Prime 
Minister’s speech he had altered his 
intentions. He thought it unreasonable 
to force on the Government a power in 
restraint of liberty, when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Cabinet had declared 
that they did not wish to have that power. 
This was the reason why he had changed 
his opinion, and why he should support 
the Government on the present occasion. 
At the same time, he wished the right 
hon. Gentleman would enlighten his 
supporters by telling them exactly the 
intention and meaning of the ominous 
remark he made in his speech. In his 
private opinion, it would be better if the 
clause remained as it was, because, after 
all, the Government and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant need not exercise this power 
unless they found it to be necessary ; 
but if the Amendment were accepted, it 
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would really prevent him exercising the 
limited powers which were given to him. 
At the same time, he recognized the 
fact, that if the Government said that 
the powers on restraint of liberty were 
not required, it would be an unreasonable 
thing for a supporter of the Government 
to oppose them on the matter. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
allusion had been made all through the 
debate to the arrangement made by the 
Government in compliance with the feel- 
ings of Irish Members. He, in common 
with other hon. Members from Ireland 
on that side of the Ilouse, had endea- 
voured to impress on the Government 
the necessity for the alteration, for they 
believed that thereby they would derive 
the greatest amount of benefit with the 
least possible friction. Of all the powers 
that were contained in the various Coer- 
cion Acts, the one which gave the great- 
est irritation was this system of domi- 
ciliary night search. He was very much 
surprised that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
objected to the course taken by the Go- 
vernment, for in 1875, when the Con- 
servative Party were in Office, they in- 
troduced into a Bill of this kind a clause 
containing the power of domiciliary night 
search. But, ultimately, they found it 
was not necessary, and it was withdrawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who was then the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. If they were right 
then, with what face could they come 
forward and take up two hours in a 
bitter debate against the conduct of the 
Government, when in 1875 they pursued 
exactly the same course? Whilst they 
were considering the effect of this clause, 
he thought that they ought to consider 
also what would be the effect of it upon 
the law-abiding men in Ireland, and 
upon those who, with much difficulty, 
attempted, in the present excited state 
of that country, to maintain the banner 
of law and order. They had a large 
batch of men in Ireland, constituting 
the Executive, who were to carry out 
the provisions of this Bill in the teeth 
of the statement generally made from 
both sides of the House, that they 
ought not to carry out the smallest pro- 
vision that was not actually necessary ; 
and yet they actually wanted to force 
upon the Executive and upon the Go- 
vernment who had the administration of 
this Bill powers which they said were 
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unnecessary for the repression of crime 
in Ireland. He, for one, much as he 
was disgusted by the outrages and 
gross misconduct that were unfortunately 
occurring in his country, would not sub- 
mit or admit by his vote that such a 
course of proceeding was right or neces- 
sary. He agreed entirely with the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Bedford, 
and said, further, that it ill became any 
man calling himself a Liberal to force 
such repressive measures upon a Govern- 
ment that did not require them. 

Mr. LAMBTON said, the concluding 
words of the last speaker constituted an 
extraordinary proposition to be advanced 
by a Liberal politician, particularly after 
the haughty words of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The section of the Liberal Party 
to which he and his family belonged 
had always held that the Government 
were the servants, and not the masters, 
of the country; and, as representing a 
constituency in this country, he felt it to 
be his duty to represent to the House 
and to the Government—whether they 
liked it or not—what he considered to 
be the proper course for the Government 
to pursue. If the majority of the House 
considered that it ought to confer powers 
in excess of those asked for by the Go- 
vernment, it was the duty of the ma- 
jority to say so by its vote; and if the 
Government would not carry out the 
wish of the majority, it would be easy to 
obtain another Government that would. 
There was one thing which he thought 
every Liberal in the House ought to be 
ashamed to support, and that was the 
despotic authority which seemed to be 
exercised by the Government, and which 
was indicated by the remarks which they 
had heard from the Prime Minister that 
afternoon. The Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment was described as a despotism ; but 
the remarksof the Prime Minister seemed 
to indicate that the Liberal Government 
had become one. He should exercise 
his right and vote against the Govern- 
ment, and he hoped that the whole 
House would vote without any conside- 
ration as to the particular Government 
in power, but for what was best for the 
government and the security of Ireland. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that, as he had 
not spoken in the House before, he 
wished to be allowed to say that he had 
been greatly impressed by the statement 
made on behalf of the Government, that 
they had changed their minds in conse- 
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quence of representations made by the 
Lord Lieutenant after consultation with 
the best authorities in the disturbed dis- 
tricts. When such a statement was de- 
liberately made on the responsibility of 
the Government, he felt bound to sup- 
port them, and he should do so in the 
exercise of an independent judgment, 
and not on account of other language 
used by the Prime Minister. He was 
rather ashamed of the contention that 
the change ought not to be made be- 
cause it was a concession. He should 
be glad to do anything in the way of 
giving relief from the intense repression 
of the measure, and he should gladly 
and cordially vote with the Government. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: When I en- 
tered the House the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) was speaking, and after listening 
to his speech and to the one delivered 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex, who sits behind him (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), I came to the 
conclusion that there was something 
that excited hon. Members opposite to a 
very unusual degree. From whatI have 
heard since I came into the House I con- 
clude that what has excited them so much 
is not the condition of Ireland, but the 
condition of this House. Now, I think 
I know something about this question, 
so far as the Government are concerned 
in it, and I do not know that I should say 
more than I am permitted to say, when 
I state that when this Bill was first of all 
considered by a Committee of the Cabi- 
net, the determination was not to insert 
a clause permitting the night search 
which is now so much insisted on by hon. 
Gentlemen. ‘There was a difference of 
opinion, and I dare say on a good many 
points of an elaborate and difficult Bill 
like this there would be in any Cabinet or 
Committee some differences of opinion. 
But on that occasion the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who was on that 
Committee, held the same opinion that 
he has now recently expressed, and I am 
able to give what appears to me a very 
sufficient reason for that opinion, and it 
is the reason that has from the first in- 
fluenced my view of thequestion. I heard 
from many Irish Members, and I judged 
also from my consideration of the ques- 
tion, that there was scarcely anything in 
a measure of this kind that was likely to 
be more irritating and injurious in cer- 
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tain events than the proposition that con- 
stables should enter the houses, some- 
times of perfectly innocent and quiet 
people, during the night time, to the 
disturbance of their rest and of their 
families. The House will remember this 
—that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion of repression. There were two sides 
to the question of the Bill of last year, 
and although it may be said to have been 
of great importance that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary were able 
to shut up in prison 596, or 600, or 700 
men—[An hon. Memser: Nine hun- 
dred.]—altogether it may have been 900 
—on suspicion of offences against the 
Act; still, whatever good that did, we 
must all admit that a great deal of evil 
was inseparable from it, because it pro- 
duced, and must necessarily produce, in 
thousands of families—because if there 
were 900 men in prison there must have 
been some thousands of families more or 
less connected with them—it must have 
produced irritation, and, perhaps, even 
an increased hostility to the Government 
and to the law. Well, those matters 
_ have to be weighed. You have the ne- 
cessity on one side and the supposed ad- 
vantage, and you have the injury and 
the disadvantage on the other. Well, I 
apply that argument to this case. It 
was considered deliberately and at great 
length what should be done with regard 
to this clause; and though there was some 
excited state of feeling, as everybody 
knows, at one time, after this matter was 
first considered, the clause, as it appears 
in the Bill, wasfinally argeedto. Butthere 
remained all the arguments against it 
which were used, which impressed the 
Committee, which brought the Commit- 
tee to a different conclusion, the argu- 
ments which Lord Spencer then ad- 
mitted to be weighty, and to which he 
now gives the greatest weight. There 
cannot be the least doubt, in my mind, 
that the advantages, whatever they may 
be, such as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) attempted to 
picture, and such as the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. G. Russell) described, 
and I think they have put them much 
higher than they really ought to be put ; 
still, there is the disadvantage, that 
throughout the whole of Ireland, where 
this Bill may be put in force, men will 
feel—and, what is more, women will feel 
—that their houses may be entered at 
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night time on the pretence, on the sus- 
picion, on the barest suspicion, that there 
are to be found there inculpating letters 
or correspondence, or any of these things 
which are called the apparatus of mur- 
der. What you really want, and what 
this Bill is intended far more than any- 
thing else to give, is the power of access 
to the secret societies, which are at pre. 
sent the dominating influence for mis- 
chief in Ireland—and the clause, as pro- 
posed to be amended, would give the 
authorities power wherever they have an 
opinion—an honest belief from any cir- 
cumstances—from lights in the windows 
at a late time at night, when most people 
are in bed, or from information received 
—to enter the house, and, if necessary, to 
arrest those persons concerned in that 
midnight and illegal meeting. Now, I 
shall ask the House to consider one other 
point. I know I am venturing very much 
in saying what Iam about to say; but 
a large number of Irish Members who 
have been throughout opponents of this 
Bill, or of certain portions of it, happen 
to be, from circumstances which are un- 
fortunate to them and unfortunate to us, 
now absent from the House. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’’] Yes; I say from circumstances 
unfortunate to them and unfortunate to 
us. We are not in any degree respon- 
sible for their absence. That I admit. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that when 
the Government had consented to make 
the slight concession which is intended 
by this Amendment they gave full con- 
fidence to the Government, and they are 
not here to insist upon that which the 
Government had offered to them. Ionly 
present that to the House as a matter 
not entirely without consequence, and I 
think that throughout the whole of Ire- 
land it will be found that if the House 
of Commons is determined to make the 
law severe beyond what the Government 
have proposed, the effect on Irish opi- 
nion will be, on the whole, unfortunate 
and injurious. I have nothing more to 
say than this—that I hold the opinion 
now that I held on the first consideration 
of this clause, that the irritation you are 
about to promote is one that will have no 
compensation in the advantages you get 
from the increased severity of the clause ; 
and therefore I, on the part of myself 
strongly, and on the part of my Col- 
leagues, would advise the House to be 
contented with that amount of seve- 
rity and that amount of extra power 
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which the Cabinet in this country 
and the Executive Government in Ire- 
land believe to be effectual for the pur- 
poses of this Bill. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, after the remarkable speech which 
we have heard from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. John Bright), I think there 
are two or three things which ought to 
be said. I have always supposed that 
there was one thing pretty well estab- 
lished, and that was that Cabinet se- 
crets should not be disclosed except 
upon the resignation of a Minister and 
with the authority of the Queen. But 
I am not disposed to blame the right 
hon. Gentleman for transgressing this 
rule on the present occasion ; for now 
we know—what we have long sus- 
pected—that there have been in Her 
Majesty’s Cabinet two parties; one 
party determined to do all that might be 
necessary to maintain law and order in 
Ireland, and the other party trying at 
every step to trip them up and interfere 
with them. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The right hon. 
Gentleman has made that observation 
as an answer—as an answer which he 
thinks necessary—to what I have said ; 
but I beg to tell him that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the statement. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
There is this foundation—the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
there were differences of opinion in the 
Cabinet upon this vital question, whe- 
ther this clause should be made effective 
in its working or not ; and what I should 
like to know, if we may have a few more 
disclosures, is this—which side the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister took 
in the conflict? I say, Sir, that if this 
clause is to be made effective in its work it 
must remain in its present form. I attach 
as much importance as any hon. Member 
in this House to the feeling that may be 
caused in Ireland by clauses of this de- 
scription. I know there is a strong and 
very natural feeling against giving this 
kind of power to Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors of making domiciliary visita- 
tion. When I was Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant in 1874-5, the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Patrick O’Brien) is quite 
nght in saying that I mitigated the 
existing law in this respect. Why did I 
do so? I did so because, as everybody 
knows, the state of Ireland then war- 
ranted that mitigation. Ireland nowis, 
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as I ventured to say last night, honey- 
combed with secret societies; and I 
trust that this House, if they are to 
enact legislation of this nature at all, 
will at least take care that in enacting 
it they make it effective, and that they 
do not create irritation without carrying 
out the objects they have in view. In 
my opinion, the better mind of the Go- 
vernment in this matter is that which 
was expressed in the determination 
at which they originally arrived; and 
therefore I trust that this mind will be 
carried out, and that the clause, as it 
now stands in the Bill, will be supported 
by the judgment of the House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 194; Noes 
207: Majority 13. 


AYES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Cotes, C. C. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Courtauld, G. 
Agnew, W. Courtney, L. H. 
Ainsworth, D. Cowen, J. 
Allman, R. L. Craig, W. Y. 
Anderson, G. Cropper, J. 
Armitstead, G. Cross, J. K 
Arnold, A. Crum, A. 
Asher, A. Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Currie, Sir D. 
Balfour, J. B. Davey, H. 
Barnes, A. Davies, W. 
Barran, J. Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Bass, Sir A. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Bass, H. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Duff, R. W. 
Bolton, J. C. Edwards, H. 
Brand, H. R. Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Brassey, Sir T. Errington, G. 
Brett, R. B. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Briggs, W. E. Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. Findlater, W. 
Bright, J.(Manchester) Firth, J. F. B. 


Brinton, J. Foljambe, C. G. S. 


Broadhurst, H. Forster, Sir C. 
Brooks, M. Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Brown, A. H. Fowler, H. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Fry, T. 


Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Buchanan, T. R. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 


Burt, T. Gladstone, W. H. 
Buszard, M. C. Glyn, hon. 8S. C. 
Cameron, OC. Gourley, E. T. 
Campbell, Lord C. Grafton, F. W. 
Campbell, Sir G. Grant, A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. Grant, D. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
H W. G. V. V. 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Causton, R. K. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 


Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Herschell, Sir F. 


Childers, righthon. H. Hibbert, J. T. 
C. E. Hill, T. R. 
Collings, J. Holden, I, 
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Holland, 8. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howard, G. J. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Kinnear, J. 
Labouchere, H, 
Laing, S 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H 


Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8. 


Lubbock, Sir J. 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Macfarlane, D. H, 
M‘Intyre, Aneas J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Mason, H. 
Matheson, Sir A. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 


Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 


Noel, E. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O'Donoghue, The 


O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Otway, Sir A. 
Paget, T. T. 
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Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Pease, A. 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L, 
Porter, A. M. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Pulley, J. 

Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 

Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild, Sir N.M.de 
Rylands, P 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Shield, H 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Storey, 8. 

Summers, W. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Vivian, A. P 
Webster, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whitbread, 8S. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, S. 
Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 

Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


Palmer, C. M. 

NOES. 
Allsopp, C. Birkbeck, E. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Blackburne, Col. J. I. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, 'T. C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T’. 


Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 


Beach, W. W. B 
Beaumont, W. B. 


Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 


Biddulph, M 


Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Broadley, W. 4H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
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Burnaby, General E. 8. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Coddington, W. 
Collins, T. 
Coope, O. E. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, J.P. 
Cotton, W. J.R. 
Crey ke, R. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, Sir G. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Feilden, Major-General 
R. J 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Flower, C. 
Floyer, J. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Grantham, W. 
Greene, E. 
Greer, T. 
Hamilton, Lord C, J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
ord G. 


Harvey, Sir Rt. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 

Sir J. C. D. 
Heneage, E. 
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Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A.S 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B.B, 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C, 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, 8S. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Miles, C. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
oF tag rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Mulholland, J. 

Muntz, P. Hi. 

Murray, C. J. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. N. 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel J. 8. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
8. H. 

Onslow, D. 

Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 

Peek, Sir H. W. 

Peel, A. W. 

Pell, A. 

Pender, J. 

Percy, Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Portman, hn. W. H. B. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C, 

Ramsden, Sir J. 

Rankin, J. 

Rendlesham, Lord 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ross, A. H, 
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Ross, 0. C. Tottenham, A. L. 
Round, J. Tyler, Sir H. W. 


Roundell, ©. 8. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 


Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 


Scott, Lord H Warton, C. N. 
Scott, M. D. Watkin, Sir E. W, 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Watney, J. 

H. J. Whitley, E. 
Severne, J. E. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Smith, A. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J 


Winn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 


Sykes, C. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Talbot, J. G. Yorke, J. R. 
Taylor,rt. hn. Col.T.E. 

Thomson, H. TELLERS. 


Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 


Cartwright, W. C. 
Russell, G. W. E. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Under any ordi- 
nary circumstances, Sir, I should, after 
a division such as that which has just 
taken place, have requested the House 
to postpone further proceeding with this 
Bill; but under the remarkable circum- 
stances of Ireland, and in view of the 
peculiar character of this Bill, I do not 
think it right on this occasion to take 
that course. We shall, therefore, with- 
out prejudice to anything that has been 
said during the debate, ask the House 
to go on to-night with the consideration 
of the Bill at 9 o’clock. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
suppose that the Arrears Bill will not 
be taken to-night. [An hon. Memper: 
Why not ?} 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We should have 
been very glad to reserve any chance 
of bringing forward that Bill to-night 
under normal circumstances ; but, apart 
from what bas now happened, it is 
strictly, I think, in the power of hon. 
Members opposite, if they are so dis- 
posed, to require that the Arrears Bill 
shall not be taken until the commence- 
ment of the Sitting on Monday. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
o'clock, Further Proceeding on Conside- 
ration stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved, in page 
8, line 4, at end of clause, to add— 
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“The police conducting the search shall be 
bound to replace, in the same order as the 7 
found them, any articles that may be disturbe 
or to make good anything damaged or destroyed 
in the course of their search.” 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
the Amendmens might be accepted in 
this form— 

‘The police conducting a search shall be 


bound to make good any damage sneedlessly 
cuused in the course of their search. - 


Mr. ONSLOW asked who would de- 
cide whether the damage had been 
caused needlessly or not? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the question of 
the needlessness of the damage must be 
left to a jury in each case. 

Mr. GIBSON thought that, if the 
matter was to be entertained, it ought 
to be left to the Lord Lieutenant or 
some special tribunal. As it was better 
to settle all difficulty connected with 
the administration of this clause now, 
perhaps the Government would submit 
some words. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not see his way out of the 
difficulty. It would, of course, be just 
that no man’s property should be un- 
necessarily damaged, and a provision of 
this sort would tend rather to strengthen 
the clause than weaken its effect. How- 
ever, he thought that the giving of 
power to the Lord Lieutenant to com- 
pensate for damage would involve the 
re-committal of the Bill, which would 
be most undesirable. He appealed to 
the Speaker on the subject. 

Mr.SPEAKER said, that the Amend- 
ment appeared to him to involve a pos- 
sible tax upon the police rates of Ire- 
land, the whole of which were voted by 
the House; and, therefore, the Amend- 
ment could not now be put. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 15 (Application of Alien Act 
to aliens). 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved, at the 
end of the clause, to insert the words— 

*« Provided as follows :— 


(1.) For the purposes of construction the 
Act mentioned in this section shall be 
deemed to have been passed at the date 
of the passing of this Act, and expres- 
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sions in the said Act referring to its 
commencement or passing shall be con- 
strued accordingly, but section seven of 
the said Act, providing for its: duration, 
shall be of no effect ; 

(2.) An alien convicted of a misdemeanour 
under section two of the said Act shall 
be treated as a misdemeanant of the first 
class or division ; 

(3.) The place in which any examination 
of witnesses, or hearing of a case before 
the Lords of the Privy Council, in pur- 
suance of section three of the said Act, 
is held, shall be an open court; 

(4.) The said Act shall extend to the Isle 
of Man in like manner as if that isle 
were declared by the said Act to form 
part of Great Britain.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved to leave 
out ‘‘misdemeanant of the first class,” 
in order to insert ‘‘untried prisoner,” 
on the ground that it was not reason- 
able that an alien taken up under the 
Act should be subjected to any punish- 
ment, but only kept in safe custody. 
He did not feel strongly on the subject, 
and only proposed the Amendment be- 
cause he believed it was in accordance 
with the wishes of the absent Irish 
Members. His object was to have the 
aliens treated as well as possible. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

In line 7, to leave out the words “a mis- 
demeanant of the first class or division,” in 
order to insert the words “an untried prisoner.” 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Amendment.”’ 


Mr. TREVELYAN pointed out that 
an alien under the second provision was 
not an untried prisoner. He was glad 
the hon. Member had not strong views 
on the subject, and hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. MAO IVER remarked that the 
Amendment raised the question whether 
the punishment was to be real or not. 
The conduct of the aliens might lead to 
crime and outrage. 

Mr. TREVELYAN did not think 
there could be any doubt of the reality 
of the punishments under the Act, as 
they ranged from capital punishment, 
through penal servitude for life, down 
to imprisonment with hard labour. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked why the 
Channel Islands were not included as 
well as the Isle of Man? 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the situation of these islands did not 
make it necessary to include them, as it 
did in the case of the Isle of Man, 
which lay exactly on the way from Eng- 
land to Ireland. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he begged 
to move a further Amendment, that the 
Act should only apply to aliens who 
have not been residing within the Realm 
for two years next before the passing of 
this Act. He reminded the Government 
that a promise was given to consider the 
matter. 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, 

To insert, at end of sub-section (4), the words 
**but the said Act shall only apply to aliens 
who have not been residing within this realm 
for two years next before the passing of this 
Act.’’-—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was true he had promised to consider 
this matter, and also to consult the Irish 
Government. This had been done, and 
the Irish Government were of opinion 
that it would be unsafe to reduce the 
period to two years. The foreign ope- 
rations which necessitated this provi- 
sion began in 1879, so that the period 
mentioned in the clause would cover it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN begged to re- 
mind the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that the Fenian organization 
commenced not two years ago, but some 
16 or 17 years ago. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Words inserted. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD moved an 
Amendment providing that the powers 
given by the Alien Act shall be exercised 
in accordance with the Preamble of the 
present Bill. He was informed by 
several eminent lawyers that the Pre- 
amble had no governing or controlling 
power over this clause of the Act, and 
unless it had, the Government might be 
drawn into very serious complications 
with foreign countries by the expulsion 
of refugees from these shores. He would 
remind the House that on a previous 
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occasion the Alien Act had been made 
use of for the purpose of expelling re- 
fugees, such as Lady Edward Fitzgerald, 
the wife of an Irish patriot rebel, who, 
however, was expelled not on account of 
her relation to her husband, but be- 
cause she was known to sympathize 
with the revolutionary movement in 
France. 
Amendment proposed, 


At end of the foregoing Amendment, to insert 
the words “ Provided that the powers of ‘ The 
Alien Act, 1848,’ shall be exercised only in 
accordance with the preamble of this Act.”— 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not accept the Amendment, 
and believed it would not have the 
effect desired by his hon. Friend. It 
would restrict the operation of the 
Alien Act to matters arising solely in Ire- 
land, and that was what the House de- 
termined should not be done. One of the 
avowed objects of the conspiracy was tu 
overthrow the Government of this coun- 
try ; therefore, it would not be desirable 
to introduce such a provision as this. 

Mr. WARTON said, with reference to 
a remark of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), he (Mr. 
Warton) would show his Christian for- 
giveness by advising the hon. Member 
that the next time—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member’s advice is not relevant 
to the Bill. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought 
something like the Amendment was ne- 
cessary to relieve them from the disgrace 
of being without a complete answer 
to anyone who, in the name of a foreign 
tyrannous Government, demanded the 
expulsion of some refugee from Ire- 
land. That complete answer existed at 
ea wee that there was no Eng- 
ish law by which aliens could be ex- 
pelled. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
think it would conduce to the peace or 
tranquillity of any Government who 
used the Alien Act for the purpose of 
expelling from our shores any alien who 
was inconvenient to a foreign Govern- 
ment. The Act was for the purpose of 
expelling from our shores those who were 
inconvenient to England; and as to the 
contention that we should lose the proud 
position of being an asylum, it should be 
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remembered that we were an asylum for 
political refugees, but not an asylum in 
the sense that Rome was, to receive all 
the robbers and murderers that might 
be sent here. They had got beyond that 
stage, he was glad to say, of national 
development. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked if the 
power would enable the Government to 
expel a man whom a foreign Govern- 
ment considered to be dangerous to the 
peace and tranquillity of such foreign 
Government ? 

Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the only power given under the Bill was 
that of expelling those who were con- 
sidered dangerous to the peace and tran- 
quillity of this Realm. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Power of justices to sum- 
mon witnesses). 

On the Motion of Mr. Trevetyan, 
Amendment made in page 9, line 15, by 
leaving out ‘‘ the,” and inserting ‘‘ a.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved to insert 
in line 22, after ‘‘ recognizance,” the 
words ‘‘ not exceeding fifty pounds,” his 
object being to apply the same principle 
that was allowed to persons suspected of 
crimes mentioned in a former clause, to 
witnesses who had been committed to 
prison for fear that they would run 
away, or other reasons. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
22, after the word ‘‘ recognizance,” to 
insert the words ‘not exceeding fifty 
pounds.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that this matter of witnesses stood on a 
very different footing. Nothing would 
be more important than to take care of 
witnesses in serious cases. To a man to 
whom it might be inconvenient to attend 
upon the trial, or who might think it 
desirable to be out of the way, a recog- 
nizance of £50 would be totally insutti- 
cient. They had many examples of 
this. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. TREVELYAN moved to add at 


the end of the clause the following sub- 
sections :— 
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“(2.) An offence for the purposes of this 
section means any felony or misdemeanour, and 
also any offence against this Act, with the excep- 
tion of the offences specified in sections ten and 
eleven of this Act. ‘ 

(3.) A person summoned to appear under this 
section shall not be excused from answering 
any question on the ground that the answer 
thereto may criminate, or tend to criminate, him- 
self, but any statement made by any person in 
answer to any question put to him on any exa- 
mination under this section shall not, except in 
case of an indictment or other criminal proceed- 
ing for perjury, be admissible in evidence 
against him in any proceeding civil or criminal. 

(4.) A magistrate who conducts the examina- 
tion, under this section, of a person concerning 
any offence, shall not, if such offence is punish- 
able on summary conviction, take part in the 
hearing and determination of a charge for 
that offence, and shall not, if such offence is 
an indictable offence, take part in the committing 
for trial of such person for such offence.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Power of apprehending 
absconding witnesses). 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved, in page 9, 
line 36, to leave out from the beginning 
of the line to ‘‘ Provided,” in line 37, 
and insert “unless in the meantime he 
produces sufficient sureties.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words tnserted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


(Clause 18 (Additional constabulary 
force). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved, in page 
10, line 16, to insert, after ‘‘ Lieu- 
tenant,’’ ‘‘ such account shall thereafter 
be presented to Parliament.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
account would be published in The 
Dublin Gazette, and the Amendment was, 
therefore, unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TREVELYAN moved, in page 
10, line 21, at the end, to insert as a 
new paragraph— 

“ Provided, That if the district is in a county 
where the number of constabulary is, after 
allowing for vacancies arising from death, 
absence on leave, absence from illness, or other 
like cause, deficient as compared with the quota 
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for that county, and additional constabulary are 
employed, under this section, in the county, a 
charge under this section shall not be made in 
respect of such number of the additional con- 
stabulary as is equal to the number required for 
the time being to make up the said deficiency.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
as to compensation to be paid in certain 
cases of murder or maiming). 


Mr. GIBSON moved, in page 10, line 
28, to leave out the word “ otherwise.” 
The aim of his Amendment was to give 
wider powers of awarding compensa- 
tion than were given in the section. As 
the section stood, the Lord Lieutenant 
was empowered to award compensation 
in cases of murder, maiming, and per- 
sonal injury. But it did not touch 
‘“‘ Boycotting,” which was a system of 
criminal terrorism to ruin a man ma- 
terially, and sometimes even physically. 
In the cases of murder and maiming it 
was often a difficult question to ascertain 
the degree of complicity on the part of 
the neighbourhood. But there was no 
question of the kind in “ Boycotting,” 
which was essentially a combination of 
a man’s neighbours against him. He 
often received letters containing descrip- 
tions of the diabolical character of the 
system. He had recently received one 
letter which gave a case where a man 
had been driven to madness by the 
system, and was confined in a lunatic 
asylum. In another case the Land 
League would not permit a farm to be 
occupied, although the previous tenant 
had voluntarily given up possession. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
said that the Amendment was obviatedby 
the Grand Jury Acts. But those Acts 
only applied to certain specified cases, 
and were hampered by many restric- 
tions. Besides, the associated cesspayers 
who sat at Baronial Presentment Sessions 
might be taken out of the very class who 
practised the system which he was de- 
sirous to see put down. It was said that 
it would be difficult to assess the compen- 
sation in cases of ‘ Boycotting.” No 
doubt, in many cases, it was so. But 
there were other cases where the ques- 
tion was as demonstratable as a propo- 
sition of Euclid, and there could be no 
difficulty when a mau could prove that 
he had been utterly ruined. It was ab- 
solutely necessary, if “‘ Boycotting”’ was 
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really to be grappled with, and to be 
confronted by the Executive, to say— 
“‘ We will take powers that will enable 
us both to punish criminally those who 
‘Boycott,’ and which will enable us to 
rehabilitate out of some pocket to some 
extent, according to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the pecuniary position 
of the man who has been ruined by the 
direct action of his immediate neigh- 
bours.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 28, to leave out the word “ other- 
wise.” —( Mr. Gibson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ otherwise’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
could assure the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that it was not by under- 
valuing in any respect the crime of 
“ Boycotting ’’ that the Government had 
approached this question. Nothing that 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said, or that could be said, 
was too strong to reprobate that 
cowardly and wicked practice. But 
if these clauses were to be used at 
all the House must take care not 
to overweight them. There was an old 
saying that half was better than the 
whole, and they might go too far in this 
matter. The burdens on a district might 
be made so onerous that it would be im- 
possible for any Government to put them 
into operation. These two clauses would 
impose charges which, unfortunately, 
in the present state of Ireland, would be 
very heavy for extra Constabulary and 
for compensation in cases of murder, 
maiming, and other injuries. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that all the 
charges would not fall on the same 
localities at the same time. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that might be so. But there was to be a 
retrospective action of two years with 
reference to these injuries and maim- 
ings, and the clauses might be made so 
onerous and so oppressive that no 
Government would beable to work them. 
In addition to the charges he had named 
it was proposed to open the vast ques- 
tionof injuries to property and tooccupa- 
tion. Everyone must perceive that the 
Amendment, especially if it had re- 
ference to the last two years, might lead 
to exaggerated and even fraudulent 
claims being preferred. If they were to 
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go back two years in order to examine 
how far a man had been injured in his 
occupation, all sorts of demands might 
be made with which it would be im- 
possible to deal. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was willing to 
make the Amendment prospective only, 
if that would remove the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s objection. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that would only partially remove it. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
frankly admitted that these questions 
were of a very difficult and complex 
character ; but he had a still stronger 
objection to the proposal than that. It 
was the same objection which he urged 
when the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman placed an Amendment almost 
identical with the present on the Paper. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would admit, he believed, that that ob- 
jection had great force. If this heavy 
additional burden were imposed, the 
Government would not carry with them 
the same weight of public opinion with 
reference to property that they would do 
with reference to life and limb. This, 
to his mind, speaking from a political 
point of view, was a statesmanlike con- 
sideration which was very well deserving 
of weight. This was one of the clauses 
which would be extremely operative ; 
but it was, no doubt, a clause the bur- 
den and pinch of which would be se- 
verely felt ; and, therefore, it was neces- 
sary that they should carry with them 
in the operation of the clause as large a 
support from public opinion in Ireland 
as they could possibly get. In his 
judgment, if, in addition to the security 
and compensation which they proposed 
to give to life and limb by the clause as 
it stood, they were to expand it so as to 
include the various claims as to property 
and occupation, they would weaken the 
support of public opinion which for the 
graver offences it would be likely to 
command. These were the reasons why 
the Government adhered to the clause as 
originally framed, and for these reasons 
he could not accept the Amendment. 

Mrz. BULWER said, that the Home 
Secretary objected to the Amendment, 
not on principle, but solely on political 
grounds. In his opinion, this would be 
a less unjust, if not a less onerous charge 
on a district than the compensation in 
respect of murders, maiming, and other 
injuries. The persons committing those 
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offences might be strangers to a district, 
and the public opinion to which the 
Home Secretary appealed might reason- 
ably think it hard that a district should 
be fined for acts which the inhabitants 
of it could not prevent ; whereas ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting’’ was an offence which the in- 
habitants of any district could prevent, 
inasmuch as a man could not be “ Boy- 
cotted ’’ except by the concurrence of a 
considerable number of his neighbours. 
The claims that might be preferred 
could be as easily settled as claims made 
against Railway Companies for compen- 
sation. ; 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that, as the 
proposed Amendment would extend the 
compensation from personal injury to 
damaged property, it would involve an 
increased charge upon the taxpayers, 
which must first be proposed in Com- 
mittee, for which it would be necessary 
to re-commit the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would consider 
whether he could adopt any other course, 
and, for the present, must necessarily 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Trevernyan, 
Amendments made, in page 10, line 31, 
by leaving out ‘‘a claim,” and inserting 
‘‘an application;” in page 10, line 32, 
after ‘‘may,”’ by inserting ‘if he thinks 
fit after giving public notice in the dis- 
trict in the prescribed manner ;’’ in page 
10, line 34, by leaving out ‘‘ claim,” and 
inserting ‘‘application;” in page 10, 
line 35, by leaving out from “ parties,” 
to “whom,” in line 36; in page 10, 
line 88, after ‘‘thereon,” by inserting 
‘the parties shall be heard personally 
or by counsel, and the evidence taken on 
oath in open court ;’’ in page 11, line 2, 
after such,” by inserting ‘public ;” in 
page 11, line 5, after ‘‘ be,” by inserting 
‘*in the prescribed form and shall be; ” 
in page 11, line 12, by leaving out 
‘* claim,” and inserting ‘‘ application ;”’ 
in page 11, line 16, after “ order,” by 
inserting— 

‘‘ And shall be paid to the personal repre- 
sentative of the person murdered, or to the 
"pe maimed or injured, or if he is dead to 

is personal representative ;”’ 
and in page 11, line 17, by leaving out 
“claims,” and inserting ‘‘ applications.” 
Mz. LABOUCHERE moved, in page 


11, line 18, to leave out ‘‘ or one of the 
next of kin.” ; 


Hr. Bulwer 
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“That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


Question 
proposed to 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was one thing to 
claim and another to obtain, and the 
claimant would have to prove that he 
was entitled to receive. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved, in page 
11, at the end of the clause, to insert the 
words— 

‘“‘Copy of the said warrant, order, and re- 
port shall be laid before Parliament within one 
month after it is issued or made, if Parliament 
be sitting, and, if not, within one month of the 
next meeting of Parliament, and the evidence 
taken under this section shall be open to the 
public for inspection in the prescribed manner.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mer. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
it would be most inconvenient to have 
these Reports, which were in the highest 
degree confidential, laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Trevetyay, 
Amendments made, in page 11, at end, 
by adding, as new sub-sections— 


“(6.) This section shall not apply to any 
cases of murder, maiming, or injury which 
have occurred before the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

“(7.) Where the act causing the murder, 
maiming, or injury has occurred since the pass- 
ing of this Act, an application for compensation 
under this section shall not be entertained un- 
less it is made within three months after the 
occurrence of the act causing the murder, 
maiming, or injury. 

“(8.) Where the act causing the murder, 
maiming, or injury has occurred before the 
passing of this Act an application for compen- 
sation under this section shall not be entertained 
unless it is made within three months after the 
passing of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Description of district and 
provision as to raising charge). 

On the Motion of Mr. Trevrryan, 
Amendments made, in page 12, line 1, 
before ‘‘such,” by inserting ‘‘ portion 
of ;” in page 12, line 2, after ‘‘ warrant,” 
by inserting ‘‘ for collection;” and in 
page 12, line 8, at end of clause, by 
inserting— 

‘Every warrant imposing a charge upon a 
district in respect of such additional constabu- 
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lary or such compensation as aforesaid, shall 
specify the time during which it is to remain in 
force, and shall be in the prescribed form and 
shall be published in the prescribed manner, 
and a copy of every such warrant shall be laid 
before Parliament within one month after the 
date of the warrant, if Parliament is then 
sitting, and, if not, within one month after 
the next meeting of Parliament, together with 
a statement showing the following particulars, 
in cases where such particulars do not appear in 
the warrant; that is to say, the valuation of 
the district proposed to be charged ; the number 
of instalments by and the time within which 
the charge is to be raised; the poundage rate 
necessary for raising the same ; and the grounds 
upon which the district has been charged.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Summary procedure for 
offences under Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Trevetyan, 
Amendment made, in page 12, line 28, 
after ‘‘ procedure,’ by inserting “‘ in- 
cluding the enforcing of the attendance 
of witnesses for the defence.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Supplemental provisions as 
to proclamations and orders). 

On the Motion of Mr. TrEvEtyan, 
Amendments made in page 14, line 
13, after ‘‘ Lieutenant,” by inserting 
“but;” in page 14, line 14, after 
‘‘council,’’ by inserting ‘‘ where a pro- 
clamation or order has been made by 
and with such advice;’’ and in page 
14, line 34, after ‘‘ promulgated,” by 
inserting ‘‘ and in the case of an order 
that it has been duly made.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Rules of procedure in 
Schedule). 

On the Motion of Mr. Trevztyan, 
Amendment made, in page 18, line 
30, before ‘‘Schedule,” by inserting 
“ First.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Allowances to Judges, 
witnesses, and others). 

On the Motion of Mr. TrevEtyan, 
Amendment made, in page 18, line 35, 
after ‘‘ judges,”’ by inserting ‘‘ and.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Rules of procedure and 
matters to be prescribed). 


On the Motion of Mr. Trevetyan, 
Amendment made, in page 19, line 30, 
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after ‘shall,’ by inserting ‘‘ be judi- 
cially noticed and.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (General definitions). 


On the Motion of Mr. Trevetyan, 
Amendment made, in page 21, line 15, 
after ‘‘Ireland,” by inserting ‘ other 
than the judicial commissioner of the 
Irish Land Commission.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. TrevEtyan, 
Amendments made in Schedule 1, page 
22, line 4, after ‘‘ sentenced,’’ by insert- 
ing ‘‘ by the Special Commission Court ;” 
in page 22, line 27, by leaving out 
‘convicted or;” in page 22, line 33, 
by leaving out “‘ evidence,” and insert- 
ing “‘ witness ;” and in page 23, at end, 
by inserting the following Schedule as 
Third Schedule :— 


Third Schedule. 
Alien Act. 

Copy of Act referred to. 
Anno Undecimo 
Victories Regine. 
Cap. xXx. 

An Act to authorise for One Year, and to the 
End of the then next Session of Parliament, 
the Removal of Aliens from the Realm. [9th 
June 1848.] 

(Power to Secretary of State or Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to order Aliens to depart this 
Realm.—If Aliens wilfully refuse to obey 
such Order, they may be committed to Gaol 
until taken in charge for the purpose of being 
sent out of the Realm.) 


Whereas it is expedient, for the due Security 
of the Peace and Tranquillity of this Realm, 
that Provision should be made, for a Time to be 
limited, respecting Aliens arriving or resident 
in this Kingdom : Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That when and so often as One of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State in that 
Part of the United Kingdom called Great 
Britain, or the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
Governor or Governors in that Part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, shall have 
Reason to believe, from Information given to 
him or them respectively, in Writing, by any 
Person subscribing his or her Name and Address 
thereto, that for the Preservation of the Peace 
and Tranquillity of any Part of this Realm it 
is expedient to remove therefrom any Alien or 
Aliens who may be in any Part of this Realm, 
or who may hereafter arrive therein, it shall be 
lawful for such Secretary of State in that Part 
of the United Kingdom called Great Britain, 
and for such Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
Governor or Governors in that Part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, by Order under 
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his or their Hand or Hands respectively, to be 
published in the London or Dublin Gazette, as 
the Case may be, to direct that any such Alien 
or Aliens who may be within Great: Britain 
or Ireland respectively, or who may hereafter 
arrive therein, shall depart this Realm, within 
a Time limited in such Order; and if any such 
Alien shall knowingly and wilfully refuse or 
neglect to pay due Obedience to such Order, or 
shall be found in this Realm or any part there- 
of, contrary to such Order, after such Publica- 
tion thereof as aforesaid, and after the Expira- 
tion of the Time limited in such Order, it shall 
be lawful for any of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, or for the Lord Lieutenant 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
land, or his or their Chief Secretary, or for any 
Justice of the Peace, or for the Mayor or Chief 
Magistrate of any City or Place, to cause every 
such Alien to be arrested, and to be committed 
to the Common Gaol of the County or Place 
where he or she shall be so arrested, there to 
remain, without Bail or Mainprize, until he or 
she shall be taken in charge for the Purpose of 
being sent out of the Realm, under the Autho- 
rity hereinafter given. 
(Penalty on Aliens disobeying such Order.) 


II. And be it enacted, That every such Alien 
so knowingly and wilfully refusing or neglect- 
ing to pay due Obedience to any such Order as 
aforesaid shall be guilty of a Misdemeanor, and 
being convicted thereof shall, at the Discretion 
of the Court, be adjudged to suffer Imprison- 
ment for any Time not exceeding One Month 
for the First Offence, and not exceeding Twelve 
Months for the Second and any subsequent 
Offence. 


(Aliens on neglecting to obey Order may be 
givenin charge by Warrant of Secretary of State 
or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,to be conveyed out 
of the Kingdom.— Where any Alien shall allege 
any Excuse for not complying with Order, 
Privy Council to judge of the Sufficiency of the 
same.— Privy Council shall cause a Summary of 
Matters alleged against Alien to be delivered to 
him, &c.) 

III. And be it enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for any One of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, or the Lord. Lieutenant or 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, in any 
Case in which any Alien shall be found in this 
Realm after the Expiration of the Time limited 
in such Order, and whether he or she shall or 
shall not have been arrested or committed for 
Refusal or Neglect to obey such Order, or con- 
victed of such Refusal or Neglect, and either 
before or after such Alien shall have suffered 
the Punishment inflicted for the same, by 
Warrant under his Hand and Seal, to give 
such Alien in charge to One of Her Majesty’ 8 
Messengers, or to any other Person or Persons 
to whom he shall think proper to direct such 
Warrant, in order to such Alien being conveyed 
out of the Kingdom; and such Alien shall be 
so conveyed according: Provided always, that 
where such Alien (not having been convicted 
as aforesaid) shall allege any Excuse for not 
complying with such Order, or any Reason why 
the same should not be enforced, or why further 
time should be allowed him or her for complying 
therewith, it shall be lawful for the Lords of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council in Great Britain 
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or in Ireland, as the Case may be, to judge of 
the Sufficiency of such Excuse or ‘Reason, and 
to allow or disallow the same either absolutely 
or on such Condition as they shall think fit; 
and-where such Alien shall be in Custody under 
such Warrant of any of Her Majesty’s Secre- 
taries of State or of the Lord Lieutenant or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland 
as aforesaid, the Messenger or other Person in 
whose Custody he or she shall be, forthwith 
upon its being signified to him that such Excuse 
or Reason is alleged by such Alien, shall make 
known the same to such Secretary of State, or 
to the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor 
or Governors of Ireland, as the Case may be, 
who, upon receiving such Notification, or in 
any Case in which he or they shall be informed 
that any such Excuse or Reason is alleged by or 
on behalf of any Alien to quit the Realm, shall 
forthwith suspend the Execution of such War- 
rant until the Matter can be inquired into and 
determined by the said Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council; and such Alien, if in Custody 
under any such Warrant, shall remain in such 
Custody, or if not in Custody may be given in 
charge by any such Warrant as aforesaid, and 
shall remain in Custody until the Determination 
thereon shall be made known, unless in the 
meantime such Secretary of State, or the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Gover- 
nors of Ireland shall consent to or the said 
Lords shall make Order for the Release of such 
Alien, either with or without Security: Pro- 
vided always, that the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council shall cause to 
be delivered to such Alien, in Writing, a general 
Summary of the Matters alleged against him or 
her, and shall allow him or her reasonable time 
to prepare his or her Defence; and that it shall 
be lawful for him or her to summon and examine 
upon Oath Witnesses before the said Lords of 
Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
and to be heard before them, by himself or her- 
self, or his or her Counsel, in support of the 
Excuse or Reason by him or her alleged. 


(Judges may admit Aliens to Bail in all Cases, 

if they see sufficient Cause.) 

IV. Provided always, and be it enacted, That 
in every case in which Power is given by this 
Act to commit any Alien to Gaol without Bail 
or Mainprize it shall and may be lawful for any 
Justices of Her Majesty’s Courts of Record at 
Westminster or in Dublin, or for any of the 
Barons in Great Britain or Ireland, being of 
the degree of the Coif, or for the Lord Justice 
Clerk or any of the Commissioners of Justiciary 
in Scotland, if upon Application made he shall 
see sufficient Cause, to admit such person to 
Bail, he or she giving sufficient Security for his 
or her Appearance to answer the Matters alleged 
against him or her. 

(Where Alien shall not have been sent out of 
the Realm within One Month after. Commit- 
ment, Judges, &c. empowered, where applica- 
tion has been made, to continue in, or dis- 
charge such Alien out of, Custody.) 

V. Provided nevertheless, and be it enacted, 
That where any Alien who shall have been 
committed under this Act to remain until he or 
she shall be taken in charge for the purpose of 
being sent out of the Realm, shall not be sent 
out of the Realm within One Calendar Month 
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after such Commitment, it shall in every such 
Case be lawful for any of the Justices of Her 
Majesty's Courts of Record at Westminster or 
in Dublin, or for any of the Barons in Great 
Britain or Ireland, being of the Degree of the 
Coif, or for the Lord Justice Clerk or any of the 
Commissioners of Justiciary in Scotland, or for 
any Two of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
in any part of the United Kingdom, upon Ap- 
plication made to him or them by or on the Be- 
half of the person so committed, and upon Proof 
made to him or them that reasonable Notice of 
the intention to make such Application had been 
given to some or one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State in Great Britain, or to 
the Lord Lieutenant or Chief Governor or 
Governors of Ireland, or his or their Chief Se- 
cretary, according to his or their Discretion, to 
order the Person so committed to be continued 
in or discharged out of Custody. 

(Act not to extend to Ambassadors, &c. or 
Aliens who have resided in the Kingdom for 
Three Years.) 

VI. Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That nothing in this Act contained shall affect 
any Foreign Ambassador or other Public Mini- 
ster duly authorised, nor any Person belonging 
to the diplomatic or domestic Establishment 
of any such Foreign Ambassador or Public 
Minister, registered as such according to Law, 
or being actually attendant upon such Am- 
bassador or Minister, nor any Alien under the 
age of Fourteen Years, or who shall have been 
residing within this Realm for Three Years next 
before the passing of this Act. 

(Duration of Act.) 

VII. And be it enacted, That this Act shall 
continue in force for One Year from the passing 
thereof, and until the End of the then next 
Session of Parliament. 

(Act may be repealed, &e.) 

VIII. And be it enacted, That this Act may 
be repealed or amended in the present Session 
of Parliament. 


Mr. TREVELYAN begged to move 
the third reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’—( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
it desirable that certain points should 
be cleared up, because accusations had 
been made against those hon. Members 
who had considered it their duty to 
oppose the Bill. They had had a great 
many Coercion Bills. The last Coercion 
Bill was, as confessed by all on the 
Treasury Bench, an absolute failure. 
The first step in the history of this Bill 
was when communications took place 
between the Members in Kilmainham 
and the Government. The result was 
that, provided a Bill to deal with arrears 
was brought in and some modification 
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in the Land Act were made, those hon. 
Members would take an active part in 
putting down outrages, and would afford 
the Liberal Party the benefit of their 
support. About that time the regret- 
table murder of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the Under Secretary took 
place, and this Bill was then drafted. 
They had been told that it was handed 
over toa Committee, and it would ap- 
pear that the friends of Ireland and the 
friends of sound Liberalism were out- 
voted on that Committee. The result 
was that the Bill did not represent the 
opinions of the Prime Minister or of 
his Liberal Colleagues, but the opinions 
forced upon them by the Committee of 
the Cabinet consisting of what were 
called Whigs. The Bill was to put 
down outrages and “ Boycotting,’’ and 
to put an end to what he would call 
fair and legitimate political agitation 
in Ireland. It was placed in the hands 
of the Home Secretary, who had boasted 
that he was a Whig of the Whigs. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
clined to make any reasonable conces- 
sions, not only to Irish, but to sound 
Liberal Members. Only one concession 
of any importance was made—namely, 
that a search for arms should not take 
place at night. The Prime Minister 
gave Notice that that part of the clause 
would be eliminated on Report. The 
proposal was made, but the views of the 
Home Secretary had triumphed by the 
united votes of the Conservative Party 
and the Whigs. During the progress 
of the Bill, accusations had been made 
that it had been obstructed. He must 
point out that the Bill was a revo- 
lutionary measure, for it suspended the 
liberties of Ireland for three years. He 
believed that it was the duty of every 
sound Liberal in the House to render a 
Coercion Bill as difficult a task as pos- 
sible on the part of the Government, for 
then they would have fewer of them. 
What had happened upon Report? The 
Bill was so loosely drawn up that it 
would have been almost unworkable but 
for the Irish Members.- The Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland had put down 60 
Amendments on Report, almost all of 
which were put down in consequence of 
the observations and demands made by 
Irish Members. It was by no means 
easy to obtain (the consent of the Go- 
vernment to make these alterations on 
Report, and the Irish Members might 
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point to those 60 Amendments as the 
result of their exhaustive discussions. 
He might call the Prime Minister him- 
self as a witness against the charge of 
Obstruction, for when the Bill had been 
in Committee some weeks, he said that, 
although the discussion had been ex- 
haustive, yet there had been no Obstruc- 
tion in the objectionable sense of the 
term. One whole evening was spent in 
the discussion of an Amendment to make 
the Alien Clause applicable to England. 
At the end of the evening the Prime 
Minister said that he was glad the dis- 
cussion had taken place, for it put him 
in possession of the views of the House 
on the subject. If a whole evening was 
legitimately occupied in discussing the 
application of a clause to England, the 
time occupied in the discussion of each 
clause relating to Ireland was not too 
long. The Home Secretary had charged 
those who opposed the Bill with aiding 
and abetting in outrages. That charge 
was exceedingly unfair. Hon. Members 
seemed absolutely ignorant of the state 
of things in Ireland; they seemed to 
think that Home Rulers, Ribbonmen, 
and Fenians were all animated by the 
same motives, and were jointly and seve- 
rally responsible for all outrages by 
whomsoever committed. When the Land 
League was established, there were a 
large number of secret societies. The 
main object of the Land League was to 
put an end to those secret societies by 
open agitation. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] That 
was the main object of the Land League. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” and “No, no!”] But 
what he wanted to point out was this 
—that from the moment the Land 
League was established it was the bitter 
enemy of secret societies. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’ 
The Gentlemen who said ‘‘ Oh!” must 
excuse him for saying they knew no- 
thing about the facts. Were those Gen- 
tlemen aware that, before the Land 
League was established, very large 
amounts of money were obtained by 
secret societies, and that as soon as the 
Land League was established that money 
was diverted from secret societies, and 
went into the coffers of the Land League? 
Did hon. Members think that that would 
encourage a good feeling between secret 
societies and the Land League? He as- 
serted as a fact that the Land League 
had always been bitterly hostile to secret 
societies. That was the position of affairs 
when the right hon. Gentleman brought 


Mr. Lubouchere 
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an exceedingly useless one. The police 
had been very badly managed in Ire- 
land. They knew that when the very 
dreadful murders were committed in 
Dublin no police were at hand, and that 
the head of the police had gone to a 
neighbouring village to enjoy himself. 
This Bill was brought in not merely to 

ut down outrages, but also to strike a 
blow at political associations and public 
meetings; and he believed they would 
find that when it became law outrages 
would increase instead of diminishing. 
On that ground, hon. Members opposed 
the Bill. It was most unfair for the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
say that those who opposed it encou- 
raged outrages in Ireland. The Home 
Rule Members having withdrawn from 
the House, as was natural after the way 
in which they had been treated, the 
Government were left face to face with 
their natural opponents, the Conserva- 
tives ; and they and the Whigs, without 
@ moment’s hesitation, coalesced in order 
to put the Government in a minority. 
The result of that was that if the Bull 
were passed it would have in it a clause 
which the Prime Minister himself had 
already said would do the greatest 
harm. What, then, was the course the 
Government ought to pursue? If they 
would allow him, he would tell them. 
They ought either to withdraw their 
Bill or join in voting against it. Let 
them bring in a Bill of a very few 
clauses aimed against outrages and 
against ‘‘ Boycotting,” and he thought 
he might assure them that Irish Mem- 
bers would not oppose it. If the Go- 
vernment did that, he believed they would 
put an end, to a great extent, to the ill- 
feeling that existed between England 
and Ireland, and would remove a most 
regrettable hostility between the Irish 
Radicals and the English Radicals. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
his hon. Friend, as he always did, had 
made a most entertaining speech. He 
had sometimes wondered what were the 
principles which the hon. Member 
thought he (Sir William Harcourt) held, 
and what were the system and the 
political principles which governed the 
actions of the hon. Gentleman. He 
thought that the hon. Gentleman in his 
heart confined himseif to one single 
object, and that was to extract from 
every possible situation the greatest 
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amount of mischief of which it was 
susceptible. If he succeeded in doing 
that, his hon. Friend seemed to think 
he had passed a well-spent day and a 
still better spent night. His hon. Friend 
had a very bad opinion of him. [Mr. 
LasoucHERE: No, no.] The hon. Mem- 
ber thought, in calling him an old 
Whig, he had passed upon him a sen- 
tence of condemnation. For himself, 
he liked old names, and he had always 
admired the late Lord Beaconsfield, who, 
instead of calling himself a Constitu- 
tionalist, or a Conservative, or what 
not, stuck by the old name of Tory. He 
thought the old names of Whigs and 
Tories just as good names as any that 
had been invented since; and, therefore, 
he was not at all unwilling to be de- 
scribed by one of the two names which 
the great political Parties had borne for 
the last two centuries. But the hon. 
Member had gone into the realms of 
imagination—he was always well in- 
formed here and elsewhere as to the 
secrets of society. That was a descrip- 
tion of secret society which the Bill did 
not profess to deal with, though he 
understood that sometimes ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
was practised there also. But the hon. 
Member had talked very freely and con- 
fidently of Cabinetsecrets. Asto Cabinets, 
he had nothing to do with them. When 
a Minister stood at that Table and 
brought in a Bill he represented the 
whole Government, and he declined alto- 
gether to go into detail in matters of 
great difficulty and requiring great con- 
sideration. Everybody knew that when 
a body of men acting together ex- 
changed opinions discussion would na- 
turally take place which would lead to 
a conclusion, and when that conclusion 
was arrived at the whole Government 
was responsible for that decision. He 
had endeavoured most imperfectly to 
discharge the, at times, somewhat diffi- 
cult task of conducting the Bill through 
the House; but he would never have 
stood at that box for one minute unless 
he had thought he had the hearty co- 
operation of every one of his Colleagues, 
and, therefore, the statement of the hon. 
Member as to the divisions in the Cabinet 
was entirely devoid of foundation, and 
he emphatically repudiated it. It was 
urged that he ought to have conducted 
the Bill in a totally different manner 
from what he had done, and that great 
and serious concessions should have been 
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made to the Irish Members. But what 
was the hon. Member’s idea of the posi- 
tion of a Government with reference to 
the conduct of a Government measure 
of that magnitude? The Government, 
after deliberation, made up their minds 
in a time of great difficulty and danger, 
and placed before the House the result 
of their deliberations. The discussion 
in the House might make them alter in 
some respects the decision arrived at, 
new views might be presented to them, 
and it would be mere folly and obstinacy 
to oppose the suggested changes. At 
the same time, it would have been un- 
worthy of them or of any Government 
to have made great concessions. To 
come forward with a decision of that 
kind, intending to throw overboard some 
of its most important provisions, would 
be a policy which no Government would 
or ought to adopt. They could not sup- 
pose Her Majesty’s Government were 
not conscious of the gravity and severity 
of the measure. Nothing would justify 
them in proposing it unless they were 
convinced of its necessity ; and, there- 
fore, to stuff it with clauses intended 
only to be discarded was a course of 
action of which the Government could 
not for one moment approve. The hon. 
Member had chosen to broach again the 
story of Kilmainham, and had said that 
the prisoners were released upon some 
compact for assistance to the Liberal 
Party and so forth. He could only re- 
peat that the story was absolutely and 
entirely devoid of foundation, and he 
was astonished that the hon. Member, 
who wished himself to be considered the 
sponsor and godfather of the Irish Mem- 
bers, should not have had his mind dis- 
abused of that error. The hon. Member 
had said it was a bad Bill and a loosely 
drawn Bill. Although the Government 
were responsible for the principles of 
the measure, he thought he ought to 
defend that very able and careful body 
of public servants the draftsmen; and 
he did not think any Bill would be found 
more ably or more carefully drawn. The 
hon. Member had also taxed him with 
stating that Gentlemen who had opposed 
the Bill advocated outrage. He had 
never made any such charge as that for 
any mere opposition. He perfectly re- 
cognized that it was only right that the 
Representatives from Ireland should be 
opposed to it; but what he alluded to 
and what he regretted was an absence 
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in those remarks of anything in the 
shape of deep condemnation of the out- 
rages that had taken place, which might 
have gone to Ireland with some autho- 
rity, and had some weight there. It 
was very greatly to be deplored that in 
the course of those long and protracted 
debates they heard rather the language 
of palliation, and it was to that fact his 
remarks were directed. His hon. Friend 
said that the Bill was useless, and that 
they would do much better without coer- 
cion at.all. They had heard it said from 
below the Gangway opposite that if they 
had remedial measures only, and no 
coercion, Ireland would have been tran- 
quil, and everything gone on as was to 
be desired. He must remind his hon. 
Friend and the House that that experi- 
ment had been tried. Under this Go- 
vernment, for the first time for a gene- 
ration, the experiment was tried of 
allowing Coercion Acts to lapse. During 
the year 1880, for a twelvemonth, Ire- 
land was without a Coercion Bill, and 
what was the result? He said this year, 
as he said last year, when he was in 
charge of the Arms Bill, that that ex- 
periment had failed. He would say 
now, as he said then, that he was not 
ashamed that it was tried. But when 
they were told in 1882 that if they had 
no Coercion Bills they would have no 
crimes, he appealed to the experience of 
that 12 months during which there was 
no Coercion Bill. There were men who 
might have set an example, and shown 
that Ireland without Coercion Bills 
would be free from crime; and these 
were Gentlemen who were not present 
on those seats to-night. But their teach- 
ing was of a different order; and when 
coercion had been taken off Ireland, a 
teaching went forth from that quarter 
which revived outrage in a worse form 
than, he believed, had ever before been 
known in Ireland. They were told that 
they ought not to have Bills of this kind ; 
but Police Bills. He would like to see 
the Police Bill drawn by his hon. Friend 
and those who usually sat on the oppo- 
site Benches. They were told to give 
strength to the police; but what did 
they hear from the mouths of those 
Gentlemen but denunciations of the 
police at every point, opposition to every 
clause which proposed to give the police 
authority and strength, and then his 
hon. Friend turned round and said— 
“Oh, if you had brought forward a 
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strong Police Bill, you would have got 
no opposition.’”’ Why, it was the Police 
Clauses of this Bill which had met with 
the most strenuous opposition of his hon, 
Friend and his allies. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that if this had béen a Bill 
against outrages and crimes his hon. 
Friends would not have opposed it. But 
what suggestion had they ever made in 
the course of those protracted debates 
with a view to the suppression of out- 
rage andcrime? He knew it was said, 
under the shadow of that terrible cala- 
mity, that they would do so; but in 24 
hours all those professions had vanished 
away. He had not heard from the be- 
ginning to the end of the debates on 
this Bill any suggestion whatever from 
those Gentlemen of any kind of legisla- 
tion which would have had the effect of 
putting an end to outrage. This Bill 
was in many respects a sad Bill. There 
was nothing that could justify it except 
its absolute necessity; and when it was 
sought to cast upon the Government, 
and upon the people of England, and 
upon that House of Commons, responsi- 
bility for the shame which must neces- 
sarily attach to legislation of this de- 
scription, he would say it was not upon 
them that that responsibility rested. The 
responsibility for that shame rested upon 
those who by their teachings and their 
evil example had created in Ireland a 
state of society for which such a remedy 
as that was indispensable. 

Coronet MAKINS said, the hon. 
Member for Northampton had three ob- 
jects in view in the speech he had made. 
The first was to discharge a duty, hold- 
ing, as he did, a brief from the Irish 
Party, who were absent from the House, 
to whitewash the Obstructives. Having 
discharged that duty, he had no doubt 
the hon. Member would, sooner or later, 
receive his reward. His second object 
was to glorify the Radical Party and 
prove how objectionable all measures 
of coercion must be to them. But the 
hon. Member should remember that in 
this case coercion was directed against 
crime and outrage. His third object 
was to fling a parting kick at the Govern- 
ment in their sorest and tenderest part. 
The hon. Member having done that, 
and brought the concentrated intelli- 
gence of Northampton to bear on the 
subject, he trusted that they might now 
be allowed to pass the third reading or 
go to a division, 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that the 
House would, no doubt, be glad to have 
reached the last stage of this detestable 
and hateful measure—for detestable it 
must be regarded by supporters as well 
as opponents. He could only say, so 
far as he and those who had been asso- 
ciated with him in resisting it were con- 
cerned, that they hailed the final stage 
with a sense of relief common to the 
House generally. They had endeavoured 
to defeat it, but they had been beaten. 
They had endeavoured to amend it, but 
they had been beaten. They had en- 
deavoured to delay it, and they had been 
successful. He said they had endea- 
voured to delay it intentionally, their 
object being to familiarize the people of 
this country with the measure. Coer- 
cion Bills in the past had been got 
through Parliament in a few hours—at 
most, in a few days. The body of the 
people were unacquainted with the im- 
mense powers conferred by them upon 
the Irish Executive; but by the resist- 
ance that had been made to this Bill 
and to that of last year, they had brought 
before the people of the country a know- 
ledge of the mode by which Ireland was 
governed which they did not previously 
possess. In that sense, therefore, their 
opposition had been successful; and no 
Coercion Bill would ever again pass that 
Legislature with the alacrity that for- 
merly attended them. The Home Se- 
cretary had remarked, in reply to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton, upon the length of time that had 
been occupied on this Bill. The Govern- 
ment had delivered many jeremiads upon 
that theme during the discussions; but if 
the Home Secretary had given force to 
a suggestion which he (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) made on the night the Bill was 
introduced, the time occupied would not 
have been so great. He was not speak- 
ing from his own standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of the Government. He 
proposed to theGovernment that, instead 
of having a cumbrous and complicated 
measure such as the one before them, 
which traversed some of the dearest and 
most cherished of English political pri- 
vileges, all they need to have was a Bill 
of one clause, which could have been 
got into a single sheet of foolscap paper. 
The object of the Government was to 
establish a dictatorship. That could 
have been done in the way described ; 
and as for the difficulty of getting a 
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measure so condensed passed, the sup- 
porters of the Ministry would have voted 
for it just as they voted for the Bill 
then under consideration. The Govern- 
ment had but to say they wanted it, and 
what the Government said their adhe- 
rents would have sworn by. Therefore, 
such a Bill as he had described could 
have been drafted in a day. That would 
have greatly facilitated the progress of 
Government Business—if that was the 
object they had in view. Lord Spencer 
had under this Bill absolute power. No 
despot in Europe enjoyed greater power. 
He could control every man in Ireland 
in all relations in life, both personally 
and politically. He could interfere with 
them as men and ascitizens. There was 
nothing that the Lord Lieutenant could 
not do under this Bill that any Act of 
Parliament could enable him todo. He 
had not only one Coercion Act—he had 
three Coercion Acts. He had the Coer- 
cion Act of last year, and the Arms Act, 
as well as the present. Count Cavour 
once declared that any ignoramus could 
govern under a state of siege ; but Lord 
Spencer had a treble state of siege, and 
if he could not secure peace and order 
by the exercise of such powers, it was - 
impossible to frame a measure to ac- 
complish that purpose. The Bill was 
supposed to be for the detection and 
punishment of crime. But what was 
the crime they wished to detect and 
punish? Ordinary crime did not exist. 
The crime they wished to reach was of 
a peculiar character. It was political 
and social, and-arose from political dis- 
affection and social distress. The only 
way by which such crime could be pre- 
vented was by removing the distress 
and curing the disaffection. As for 
the detection of crime, that could only 
be accomplished by a vigorous Execu- 
tive and a vigilant police. Was there 
a man in that House who believed 
—did even the Home Secretary believe 
—that the desperate and daring men 
who galloped into Phonix Park and 
committed the heinous crime there two 
months ago could be deterred by a Bill 
of that kind? The men who could do 
such deeds would no more be bound by 
the clauses of Coercive Acts than a cat 
would be by pudding. The societies 
that existed in Ireland were just a 
counterpart of such societies as existed 
in other countries in times of disturbance 
and disorganization. They resembled 
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the carbonaire of Italy and the Vehm- 
gericht tribunals of Germany. These 
associations never had greater power 
than when the laws of Italy and Ger- 
many were most stringent. No power 
could restrain them; but when the 
grievances of which the people of Italy 
and Germany complained were removed, 
then the associations vanished into thin 
air. And it would be the same in Ire- 
land. When the people of that country 
ceased to have good grounds of com- 
plaint, there would be no secret societies 
and no illegal organization. But al- 
though this Bill would not put down 
illegal associations, it would affect the 
dissemination of political opinion and 
stop legitimate political agitation. It 
was well to allow the smoke of political 
discontent to escape, because the rulers 
could then determine by it the drift of 
political opinion. But the Government 
seemed not to hold by that accepted 
axiom, but strove to prevent its escape ; 
and it might condense into a condition 
dangerous to the State and injurious to 
the people. The Government of Eng- 
land was a Government of law, and it 
was contrary to every principle of law 
to invest with discretionary power any 
man or any body of men over the lives, 
the liberties, and the properties of the 
people under the plea that the power 
would not be abused. But that was 
what they were going to do in Ireland. 
They were going to invest with this ab- 
solute power one man, and that man the 
Lord Lieutenant. He would conclude 
his observations by quoting from a 
memorable speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster against the Coercion Bill 
of 1866. The right hon. Gentleman, 
on that occasion, used these notable 
words— 

“All history teaches us that it is not in 
human nature that men should be content 
under any system of legislation and of institu- 
tions such as exists in Ireland. You may pass 
this (Coercion) Bill; you may put the Home 
Secretary’s 500 men into gaol—you may do all 
this, and suppress the conspiracy, and put down 
the insurrection ; but the moment it is sup- 
pressed, there will still remain the germs of this 
malady, and from those germs will grow up as 
heretofore another crop of insurrection and 
another harvest of misfortunes. And it may 
be that those who sit here eighteen years after 
this moment will find another Ministry and 
another Secretary of State to propose to you 
another administration of the same ever-failing 
and ever-poisonous medicine.’”—[3 Hansard, 
clxxxi. 693.] 
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When the right hon. Gentleman used 
these words he was sitting in that part 
of the House where he (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) was then standing. He was 
now a Member of the Government, and 
it was a remarkable fact that every pre- 
diction he indulged in 16 years ago had 
come to pass. A new Coercion Bill was 
being adopted, and he, instead of being 
an opponent, was a supporterof it. He 
undertook to predict that, as the Coer- 
cion Bill of 1866 had failed, so the Coer- 
cion Bill of this year would equally fail. 
It was odious in principle; it would be 
inoperative and injurious in action. 

Mr. BRODRICK wished to say a 
word or two on the Bill, not thinking it 
fit that it should receive its final bene- 
diction from the hon. Member for New- 
castle. The observations of the hon. 
Member were wanting in practical ap- 
plication. Although the hon. Member 
professed to speak as the Representative 
of a large constituency, his views were 
opposed to those of the vast body of 
English people. The hon. Member talked 
of tyrants and despots, but he never said 
a word about the murder of landlords. 
He (Mr. Brodrick) would only add that 
he hoped the Government would not 
forget that the House expected them to 
lose no time in putting into execution 
the exceptional powers with which they 
were about to be intrusted. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that, while he ap- 
proved of some of the provisions of the 
Bill, he objected strongly to others. In 
his opinion, the way to improve Ireland 
was to bring the people to respect the 
law as intended for the general good. 
He should, however, vote for the third 
reading. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that the 
reason he protested against the Bill was 
that he was-anxious to see crime put 
down in Ireland ; but he feared that the 
Bill would lead to the creation of more 
distress, and consequently of crime. He 
regarded the Bill as a violation of Con- 
stitutional principles. Evils of bad land- 
lordism was the real cause of the present 
condition of Ireland. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the key to the present condition of Ire- 
land was to be found in the speeches 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
in which he said that the agitation of 
the Land League was positively praise- 
worthy, and that agitation had not been 
stifled lest the Government should be 
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unable to pass their Land Bill. The 
Bill was painful, but necessary; it was 
the severest commentary that could be 
passed on two years of Liberal govern- 
ment in Ireland. The Government were 
warned of what would happen; but 
they neglected the warning, and allowed 
lawlessness and disloyalty to terrorize 
the land. They introduced a Coercion 
Bill, and attempted to bribe agitation 
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hon. Members from Scotland must re- 
member that 100 years ago the condition 
of things in Scotland was exactly like 
that of Ireland now. Suppose the House 
had been dealing with Scotland, and the 
majority of the Scotch Members had 
been against the Bill, with what con- 
science or propriety could the House 
have passed such a Bill for Scotland? 
His statement that the majority of the 





with the Land Act of last Session. That | Irish Members were opposed to this Bill 
had been a conspicuous failure. They | had been challenged; but he repeated 
were now going to bribe the revolution ; the statement, and asserted that the 
again with an Arrears Bill. So long as| House had no business to pass such a 
they adopted that course they would | measure as this when the majority of the 
fail. After two years of almost absolute | Irish Members were opposed toit. A 
power they had reduced Ireland to a| greater man than any in that House had 
condition which, in the words of the| said, when he was Home Secretary, that 
Prime Minister himself, was a shame} Great Britain had no right to govern Ire- 
and a disgrace to the country. Their! land if Ireland did not wish to be so 
government had been marked anarchy,| governed. No Government had a right 
not only in Ireland, but in South} to hold sovereignty against the will of 
Africa. | the people. It was Charles James Fox 

Mr. STOREY said, he thought the| who said that on the 8th April, 1782— 
view of Members who objected to this | and even the old Whig of 1882 could not 
Coercion Bill should be heard briefly on | deny the value of such testimony. The 
the last occasion when it was brought; Representatives of the Irish people were 
before the House. The present aspect | against this Bill, for out of 103 Members 
of the House was extremely painful.| from Ireland only 24 and two Home 
They were about to pass an Act to ex-| Rulers were in its favour. On the second 
tinguish the liberties of the Irish people, | reading of the Bill, under the shadow of 
and where were the Representatives | that terrible event in the Phoenix Park 
from Ireland? He did not allude to! which English Radicals deplored and 
Members below the Gangway merely,! condemned as much as any man, the 
but he had been looking carefully round | right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
the House that evening, and there were | only get 11 Liberal Members from Ire- 
so few Irish—Conservative or Liberal— land to support the Bill. On the Ist 
Members present, that the position of | clause he could only get three, on the 
the House was painful and humiliating. | 2nd clause there was no division, on 
He shared in the regret expressed by | the 3rd clause he got five, on the 4th 
the Home Secretary at the absence of | clause he got eight, on the 5th he got 
hon. Members below the Gangway ; but | two, on the 6th he got two, on the 7th he 
he wished to impress upon the right) got two, on the 8th he got five, on the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home | 9th he got three, on the 10th he got 
Secretary that it was not only to-night, | three, on the 11th he got seven, on the 
but all through the Bill, that he had not | 12th he got two, on the 13th he got four, 
had the support of even his own Friends | on the 14th he got seven, on the 15th he 
from Ireland. He did not think the | got four, on the 16th he got four, on the 
House realized, and he was sure the | 17th he got four, on the 18th he got six, 
country had not realized, how many of | on the 21st he got five, and on the 30th 
the Members from Ireland were really | he got four. The average was four, and 





opposed to this Bill, and it was because 
he felt and knew that the majority of 
Irish Members were opposed to the 
Bill—[‘‘ No, no! ’?]—that he resisted 
it. hat would have been thought if 
the House had been to-night dealing 
with Scotland as they were dealing 
with Ireland? He admitted that in 
this century it was not reasonable to in- 
stance Scotland as an argument; but 


of those four two were Members of the 
Government ; so that, for this Bill, which 
the Home Secretary said was necessary 
for Ireland, out of all the Irish Members, 
including the Members of the Govern- 
ment, only an average of two could be 
got to support it; and, what was more, 
some of the clauses of the Bill had been 
pushed forward against the strong advice 
'of Members of the Liberal Party from 
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Treland on the Government side, and a. Scotland were in the same condition as 
number of the clauses had been put into Ireland now was, Scotch Members would 
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the Bill when there was not a single 
man from Ireland in favour of them. 


Whatever other Members might do, he, | 


for one, would never consent to this 
Bill. His vote was as free as anyone 
else’s, and he should give it where he 
pleased, which was as much as some 
other Members did who interrupted 
him. He would never consent either 
for Ireland or Scotland or Wales or 
England to give a vote for a measure 


when the great majority of the Repre- , 


sentatives of the country condemned the 


vote for the same Bill for Scotland as 
| for Ireland. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to the number of Irish Members 
found to support this Bill. How many 
Trish Members were found to vote against 
it? Not in one single division had a 
fourth of the Irish Members voted 
against it, and he believed that the 
abstentions referred to were alone a 
sufficient proof of the awful state of 
terrorism in Ireland at the present 
time. The country was at present in 
the face of a big revolution. In for- 


measure. He believed the Bill to be mer days men dared to stand up for 
wrong in principle, and that it would |their opinions. But now there were 
fail in practice, and he was extremely | three different organizations against any 
sorry that once again a Liberal Ministry form of government. The first, the 
was passing a coercion measure for | people who acted by murders or outrages 
Treland. He believed the Bill would |—foreign agitators, ‘‘ Moonlighters,” 
have evil effects, and he regretted it for | and Fenians; thenthe Land Leaguers, by 
the sake of the Irish Members on the | ‘‘ Boycotting’’ and manifesto; and then 
opposite side of the House, and for Eng- | hon. Members from Ireland who sat op- 
lish Liberals, and infinitely more for| posite, who tried to act by destroying 
the sake of the Radicals throughout the | the honour and dignity of that House by 
country, whom he disassociated along | attempting to stop all its Business. For 
with the Home Secretary from Whigism these reasons he should support the Bill, 
and Toryism. He admitted that Whig | as he believed every Member would who 
and Tory were good old names, and if he | desired to maintain the honour and dig- 
were on the other side of the House he! nity of that House. 


would be called a Tory. If he were one 
of the Whig Party he would be called a 
Whig, and not a Liberal; but he was a 
Radical, and he was sorry to see the 


| Mr. JERNINGHAM said, that 
| the Bill appeared to him admirably 
adapted to insure respect for the law in 


Ireland. The hon. Member for Sunder- 


| 
Radicals voting with a Whig Ministry | land (Mr. Storey) had stated his belief 
for such a measure asthis. Theonemanin | that secret societies in Ireland would in- 
this country whom he blamed more than | crease after the passing of this measure ; 
any other for this measure, and for the| but in that respect he entirely differed 
present position in which Liberalism was; from the hon. Member, because he be- 
placed, was not the Home Secretary nor lieved that a bold and steady application 
the Prime Minister, but one who sat in| of the Bill would put an end to them 
the Ministry, and all whose principles once for all. He had steadily supported 
had been falsified and cast to the winds. | the Government throughout the progress 
He blamed the right hon. Gentleman the | of this measure, and he had done so 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. throughout, because he regarded that 
John Bright). He, more than anyone else, | support as a protest on the part of the 
was answerable, for if he had been firm| Catholics of England against the out- 
he believed there would never have been | rages committed in Ireland. He believed 
this Coercion Bill; and he preferred the! those outrages emanated solely from 
teachings of the right hon. Gentleman | foreign agitators, and that the natives 
many years ago to his practices now. of Ireland had little to do with them. 
He hoped the hon. Member for North-| He appealed strongly to the Government 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) would di- that, having these extraordinary powers 





vide, so that hon. Members might ex-. 


press their protest against a measure 
which they believed was sure to fail. 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 
had made sundry reflections on the 
Scotch Members of the House, If 


Ur. Storey 


in hand, they should apply them with- 
out mercy to the rooting out of these 
secret societies, which were gnawing at 
| the core of Irish society. If the Go- 
| Vernment did that, he was satisfied that 
| they would receive the thanks of the 
‘people of Ireland. 
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Captain AYLMER said, he was 
obliged to confess that he had not the 
slightest confidence in the present Go- | 
vernment, so far as the management of | 
affairs in Ireland was concerned ; on the | 
contrary, he believed that the troubles | 
now existing there were mainly due to 
the policy which they had pursued. He 
had voted with the Government through- | 
out the passage of this Bill, because, 
they had stated that without it they 
could not govern Ireland, and he pre- 
ferred the plan which they offered to no 
Government at all. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was one of 
the very few Members of the Conser- 
vative Party who remained in the House 
until 8 o’clock last Saturday evening. 
He had watched the conduct of the Go- 
vernment during the three or four days’ 
protracted opposition to the 14th clause. 
A promise had been made by Gentlemen 
on that side of the House below the 
Gangway that, after the statement of 
the Prime Minister, no further opposi- 
tion would be offered. Notwithstanding | 
this, however, Obstruction again pre- 
vailed shortly afterwards. The next | 
day the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) recalled the words of the Prime 
Minister, and was immediately contra- 
dicted by the Home Secretary. | 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be now | 
read the third time.” 


Mr. Speaker stated he thought the 
Ayes had it, and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Noes to stand 
up in their places, and Five Members 
only having stood up, Mr. Speaker de- 
clared the Ayes had it. 


Bill passed. 


Whereupon Mr. Speaxer stated that 
the House having now passed the Pre- | 
vention of Crime (Ireland) Bill it be- 
comes my duty to declare, in pursuance 
of the Resolution of Monday last, that | 


the state of Public Business is no longer | 
urgent. 
| 


Mr. HEALY asked, whether it was' 
not usual to put from the Chair the 
Question, ‘‘ That this Bill do now pass ?”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that was unne- 
cessary, no division having been taken | 
on the third reading. 

8rr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he understood that it was the intention | 
of the Government to proceed with the | 
Arrears of Rent Bill on Monday. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; thatis so. 
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MOTION. 
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PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — SUSPEN- 
SION OF IRISH MEMBERS (SATUR- 
DAY, JULY 1).—RESOLUTION. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he would not 
detain the House for any length of time 
in supporting the Motion he had placed 
on the Paper, to which, however, he 
trusted the House would unanimously 
agree. It would be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that a week ago there 
had been a very prolonged Sitting, in 
the course of which several hon. Mem- 
bers were suspended from the service of 
the House. Now, he should be the very 
last person at any time to call in ques- 
tion, or to differ from, any decision of 


|Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of 


Committees, with reference to the Busi- 
ness of the House. Upon the occasion 
he had referred to, the Chairman of 
Committees was at one period taking 
the rest which he undoubtedly required, 


‘and on his resuming the Chair it was 


found necessary—and he did not for one 
moment dispute that necessity—to sus- 
pend 16 Members from the service of 
the House for wilful and persistent Ob- 
struction. But neither at the time that 
proposal was made by the Chairman of 


| Committees, nor when the suspension 


was moved by the Secretary of State for 
War, were reasons given for the collec- 
tive suspension of those hon. Members. 


,The names were proposed by the right 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 


| for War, and during the time that the 
| proposal was under the consideration of 


the Committee he (Sir John Hay) 


| thought it his duty to proceed to the 


Chairman of Committees and state to 
him certain facts within his (Sir John 
Hay’s) knowledge, and which were not 
within the Chairman’s knowledge. Ié 


'so happened that during the prolonged 


Sitting he had been in his place, he 
might almost say continuously, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) spoke to 
him (Sir John Hay) early in the evening 
with reference to his withdrawal from the 
House as he (Mr. Marum) was leaving it. 


| A Motion had been made by theright hon. 
| and learned Gentleman in charge of the 


Lill, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and that Amendment was 
opposed by two hon. Gentlemen, the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (Dr. Com- 
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mins) and the hon. Member for the; were Amendments which were accepted 
County of Limerick (Mr. Synan). A few! by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
words were addressed to the Committee'of the Bill. It therefore seemed to 
on the Amendment by the hon. and! him (Sir John Hay) that it could hardly 
learned Member’ for Kilkenny (Mr: | be said that the opposition offered by 
Marum), but those words were in favour | the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
of the Amendment of the Home Secre- not legitimate opposition. It seemed 
tary. The hon. and learned Member to him that the Bill was one in which 
then left the House, and in passing him the hon. and learned Gentleman might 
(Sir John Hay) said he did not intend | fairly take the deepest interest, and in 
to take any further part in the debate. | the course of his inquiry he ascertained 
The hon. and learned Gentleman re- | that the hon. and learned Member had 
turned to the House about 9 o’clock in | always addressed the Committee in the 
the morning and became a victim to! most respectful manner ; and, although 
suspension. It did seem to him rather | he might have spoken at a time when 
hard that the hon. and learned Member, | the Home Secretary might have wished 
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who had not addressed the Committee | the Business could proceed quicker, the 


for some hours, and then only in a short , 
speech, and in favour of an Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, should 


be included in the number of those who | Chair 


were suspended. He went to his right 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Committees 
at the time the Division Bell was ring- 
ing and mentioned it to him; but the 
right hon. Gentleman very properly said 
that with the Business then before the 





Committee he could not attend to the | 
matter. He objected to the suspension | 
of the hon. and learned Member for | 
Kilkenny (Mr. Marum), and he said to 
the Chairman—‘‘I trust you will men- 
tion my objection to the Speaker when 
he takes the Chair.’’ He also said to 
the Chairman—‘‘I am anxious to sup- 
port the ruling of the Chairman, and 
therefore I will vote on this occasion; 
but I will make the objection when Mr. 
Speaker takes the Chair.” He there- 
fore voted for the suspension of the 16 
Members; but trusted that afterwards 
the name of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny might be erased from 
the list of suspended Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees said it was not solely for 
the Obstruction of that particular night 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny was suspended; but it was for 

revious and constant Obstruction of the 

usiness of the Committee. He (Sir 
John Hay), therefore, thought it right 
to make some examination of the matter. 
He found that the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny was a magistrate 
in two Izvish counties, one of which he 
represented in that House, and in which 
he had property. He also ascertained 





that three of the Amendments which 
the hon. Member proposed in the Bill 


Sir John Hay 


action of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny could not fairly be 
said to be obstructive. That being 
so, so soon as the Speaker took the 
after the 16 Members had 
been Named, he (Sir John Hay) pro- 
ceeded to the Chair and mentioned, 
respectfully he trusted, that which had 
come under his own observation. He 
mentioned to the Speaker that the 
Chairman of Committees had not been 
present throughout the night, and that 
he had been. The Speaker said it was 
not possible for him to make the change 
which he (Sir John Hay) desired to be 
made, and therefore he voted against the 
Motion, in order that he might record his 
protest against one or two names being 
included in the list. Certainly, against 
the inclusion of the name of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny he was bound to 
protest, and he felt it was his duty to 
record his vote in the hope of obviating 
this particular suspension. The stigma 
which rested upon an hon. Gentleman for 
suspension from that House was very 
considerable. It might be said that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Kilkenny was only suspended for one 
day, and that he was now able to take 
part in the debates in that House, 
and vote as any other hon. Member. 
He would point out that if the Reso- 
lution of Saturday, the Ist of July, 
were rescinded in respect to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman a fresh start 
would be given to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he would not 
be so near that condition of things which 
was still more disgraceful to those who 
suffered from it. If, as there was, 
a doubt as to the fairness of the suspen- 
sion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he appealed to the House whether the 
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proposition which he now made would | pended Members. He believed, for in- 
not be a kind and courteous offer to an | stance, that the Motion of his right 
Irish Member, and would not show hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) 
that it was not because the hon. and | originally included the name of the hon. 
learned Gentleman was an Irish Mem- | and learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
ber that he had been suspended? He Marum) and the name of the hon. 
trusted that the fairness which always Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). The 
prevailed in an Assembly like the House | latter name, however, had been omit- 
of Commons would concede what he now ted from the Motion, on what ground 
asked. He trusted the Chairman of | he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) did not know, 
Committees would see the matter in the | for he believed that his right hon. and 
light in which he (Sir John Hay) ven-| gallant Friend was originally under 
tured to put it before the House. He/the belief that the hon. Member 
would move the Resolution which stood | for Louth, like the hon. and learned 
in his name. Member for Kilkenny, had taken no 
: ; part in the proceedings of the night. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | But the pric of the right hon. Gen- 
“That so much of the Resolution of this | tleman the Chairman of Committees had 


House as referred to the suspension of Mr. | |, ° 
Marum from the service of the House on Satur- | reference not merely to the Obstruction 
day Ist July, be rescinded.”—(Sir John Hay.) | Of that particular night, but to the course 


| of regular Obstruction which had been 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that, like | observed by the hon. Members Named 
his right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir | during the Committee on the Prevention 
John Hay), with whom he was sorry to | of Crime Bill. In the proposition his 
differ, he was in the House on the right hon. and gallant Fnend now made 
occasion referred to, having been pre- | he was perfectly consistent, because, al- 
sent since 11 o’clock on the previous | though he voted for the Resolution ori- 
night. He wished to point out that ginally in Committee in the House, he 
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it was the duty of the House to sup- 


port the decision of its Speaker, and | 
the decision of the Gentleman who pre- | 
sided over the deliberations of the House | 


in Committee. It was even more im- 
portant to support the decision of the 
Chairman of Committees than the de- 
cision of the Speaker. The Speaker of 
the House filled a very high and honour- 


able position by the sanction of the Sove- | 


The Chairman of Committees 


reign. 
to a certain extent, in a dif- 


was, 
ferent position. 


deliberations; but when the House re- 
sumed, he subsided into the position of 
an ordinary Member; he was, therefore, 
not placed in a precisely similar position 
to the Speaker. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler), 
therefore, felt it was most important 
that whatever decision the Chairman of 
Committees arrived at it should be sup- 
ported in the same way in which the 
decision of the Speaker was respected 
by the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Committees, in the 
exercise of his discretion, arrived at a 
certain decision on Saturday morning, 
the Ist instant, and it was right that 
the House should respect that decision. 
No doubt, some hon. Gentlemen might 
feelinjustice was done to some hon. Mem- 
bers in being included in the list of sus- 


In Committee of the | 
House the Chairman presided over their | 


_ voted in the minority as a protest against 
the inclusion of certain names in the list 
of suspended Members. He (Mr. R.N. 
Fowler), having on both occasions voted 
|in the majority, did not see why he 
should stultify himself by supporting 
the proposition of his right hon. and 
gallant Friend. It seemed to him 
important that they should support the 
decision of the Chairman, and on that 
ground he should vote against the Mo- 
tion. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the House ought to consider very care- 
i fully how they were going to deal with 
this Motion. He knew it was the fa- 

vourite doctrine of Gentlemen on the 
opposite Benches that the proper manner 
of dealing with Obstruction was to deal 
with individuals. He never concurred 
in that view, mainly for this reason, that 
he foresaw that that form of proceeding 
would lead to exactly such Motions as 
the present, which were calculated to 
absolutely defeat the efforts against Ob- 
struction. Whenever a Member was 
suspended, he would invariably, by sub- 
| sequent Motions, challenge the decision 
of the House and create a protracted 
|debate. Now, he need not say it was 
‘quite impossible that his right hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Committees 
should get up and contend with the right 
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hon. and gallant Member (Sir John Hay) 
as to whether the Chairman was right 
or wrong in the action he took. on the 
1st of July; it would be absolutely im- 
proper for a Gentleman occupying the 
position of Chairman of Committees to 
do that. It could not be expected that 
the Chairman of Ways and Means should 
say a single word on this occasion. 
[‘* Oh, ont) Hon. Gentlemen might 
ery ‘‘Oh, oh!” but they might just as 
well have the Speaker down from the 
Chair and challenge every decision he 
arrived at on points of Order. There 
were, no doubt, some Gentlemen who 
were disposed to do that; but he could 
not agree with them. It would be most 
indecent and improper that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should plead to a Motion of this 
description, and he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would do nothing of the kind. 
If they were to entertain Motions of this 
kind, they must give up for ever after- 
wards the right of the Speaker or the 
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the House to reverse its decision. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) was very much 
surprised to hear that the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny had made 
any such an appeal. 

Sir JOHN HAY: He did so in re- 
spectful terms. 

Mr. HEALY: Before he had been 
suspended. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Is 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
authorized to say that by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny ? 

Sm JOHN HAY: No; I have had 
no communication with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he rather suspected the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny would consider 
‘the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been performing an act of cruel 
kindness if he separated him from the 
other Irish Members who were sus- 
pended. They had had to-night a very 





| frank statement from the hon. Gentle- 


Chairman to act against individuals.| man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman | Joseph Cowen), who had said that the 


who had moved this Motion had said 
that as there was a doubt as to the fair- 
ness and justice of the suspension of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 


Gentleman ought to receive the benefit 
of the doubt. If such an argument were 
admitted it would be possible for every 
exercise of jurisdiction in that House 
to be followed by Motions of this de- 
scription. No doubt, there were Mem- 
bers of the House who had the same 
opinion as to the suspension of each 
of the 16 Members as the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had with regard 
to the suspension of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny. 
of the principle of individual action 
would lead to ten times more Obstruction 
than the Obstruction which it was in- 
tended to put down; a more self-stulti- 
fying proceeding it was utterly impos- 
sible to imagine. It would be a very in- 
vidious task on his part to enter upon a 
controversy as to the conduct of indi- 
vidual Members, especially on account 
of the part they happened to play during 
the progress of the Prevention of Crime 
Bill through the House. There wasone 
phrase which fell from the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir John Hay) 
which rather surprised him. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny appealed to 


Sir William Harcourt 


The operation | 


| object of himself and the Irish Members 
| had been, first, to defeat the Bill if they 
| could—no doubt a very legitimate ob- 
| ject—secondly, to amend it, which was 
(Mr. Marum), that hon. and learned | 


also a perfectly fair and reasonable ob- 
ject; but thirdly, if they could not de- 
feat or amend the Bill, to delay it. 

Mr. CALLAN: Why was he not sus- 

ended ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was what the hon. Member for 
Newcastle had said was the object of 
himself and those with whom he had 
acted. When the hon. Member made 
this statement, those Gentlemen in whose 
behalf he was speaking were not pre- 
sent; nevertheless, he was, no doubt, 
accurately expressing their views. 

Mr. CALLAN: Why was he not sus- 
pended ? 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I sup- 
pose he was a little more discreet than 
some other hon. Members. 

Mr. CALLAN: No; it was because 
he is an Englishman. 

Mr. HEALY: Yes; because he is an 
Englishman. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not wish to say anything person- 











ally invidious or offensive to anyone; 
but it was, no doubt, clear that the Com- 
mittee had been bound ultimately to 


‘take some measures to defend itself 


from a policy which had for its object to 
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defeat the Bill, to amend it, or, failing 
this, to indefinitely delay it. It had been 
laid down by the Chairman that the sus- 
pension was not in consequence of any ac- 
tion of the moment; and he (Sir William 
Harcourt), who had been present during 
the debates on the Prevention of Crime 
Bill more, perhaps, than any other Mem- 
ber, could say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s decision was not a wrong one. 
It was absolutely necessary that some 
such action as that which had been taken 
by the Chairman should be adopted if 
they were ever to make progress with a 
Bill which a section of hon. Members 
had made up their minds to delay, being 
unable to defeat it. It was for the House 
to say whether or not such a power as 
had been exercised by the Chairman 
should vest in the person who presided 
over the House of Commons—whether 
it were Mr. Speaker or the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. If there was to be no 
such power, the House would be abso- 
lutely powerless. They had seen what 
had happened in the case of a Bill which 
the great majority of the House con- 
sidered of urgent necessity and essential 
in the best interests of the State. They 
had seen how helpless the House was 
under the present Forms of Procedure to 
get through Bills of first importance and 
of great public interest, and they had 
seen how necessary it was to alter those 
Forms, unless the House meant to allow 
all Public Business helplessly to drift. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were not in 
favour of the cléture; but unless some 
such measure as that were adopted the 
House of Commons must remain helpless, 
and in a position to command neither 
respect from its Members nor from the 
constituencies outside. He hoped they 
would not go on further with the dis- 
cussion, but would be satisfied with 
simply supporting the authority of the 
Chair. 

Mr. GORST said, it seemed to him 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary was thoroughly 
ashamed:of the speech he had just had 
to deliver. The greater part of it had 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Motion of the right hon. and gallant 
Member (Sir John Hay), and it was 
lucky for the Home Secretary that they 
were no longer under the Rules of 
Urgency, because, if they had been, he 
(Mr. Gorst) was by no means sure that 
jt would not have been Mr. Speaker’s 
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duty to have stopped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It had struck him 
(Mr. Gorst) that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been speaking 
against time—that he had prolonged his 
speech owing to the extreme thinness of 
the Benches behind him; but, whether 
that were so or not, one thing which 
must have struck everyone who had 
listened to this short debate was this— 
that those who had opposed the Motion 
of his right hon. and gallant Friend had 
most carefully avoided saying one word 
as to the justice of the suspension of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum). The worthy Alderman 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) considered it his 
duty to support Mr. Speaker and the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in their 
decisions, whether those decisions were 
right or wrong. But if the hon. Mem- 
ber had himself been one of those who 
had been suspended from the service of 
the House, no doubt his feelings would 
have been altered, and he would have 
been of opinion, when injustice was done 
to himself, that that injustice should not 
have been done. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said there should be 
no review of these proceedings, because, 
if they reviewed them in one case, they 
should review them in all. The best 
answer to that was that during the past 
two years there had been scores of hon. 
Members suspended, and this was only 
the second case in which the House had 
been asked to review its decision. There 
was one case last year in which an ap- 
peal to the House to review its decision 
was made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) him- 
self—the House would recollect that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was suspended in conse- 
quence of a misapprehension by the 
Chairman of Committees as to the action 
that the hon. Member had been taking 
in Committee, and the person who came 
forward to ask the House to review its 
decision was the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself. Though they were 
accustomed to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s effrontery, he (Mr. Gorst) 
had been astonished that he should have 
got up in the House and coolly object to 
the very course that he himself had taken 
last year. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been right in asking the 
House to review its decision when a mis- 
take had been made in the case of the 
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hon. Member for Dungarvan, how could 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
have had the face to find fault with the 
right’ hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Wigton Burghs (Sir 
John Hay) in asking the House to re- 
view its decision when a mistake had 
been made in the case of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny? He 
(Mr. Gorst) stated, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny had been in- 
cluded, by mistake, in the list of hon. 
Members who had obstructed; and in 
spite of the fact that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lyon Playfair) had been 
advised not to speak on this occasion, he 
(Mr. Gorst) would challenge him to get 
up and say that it was not by mistake 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny had been included on the list. 
The case stood thus—they had, on the 
one hand, the testimony of the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet, who was in the 
House the whole night of the suspen- 
sion, and who was no particular friend 
of the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny. He told them, on his own au- 
thority, what was the conduct of the hon. 
and learned Member on the occasion in 
question. What had they on the other 
hand? Why, simply evasion on the 
part of the Home Secretary, and reti- 
cence on the part of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means; or rather silence, 
for he would not come forward and 
speak. Under such circumstances, it 
appeared to him (Mr. Gorst) that it 
would be only an act of common justice 
if the House were to adopt the Motion 
of his right hon. and gallant Friend, 
that so much of the Resolution of the 
House as referred to the suspension of 
Mr. Marum from the service of the 
House should be rescinded. He had 
great hopes that the House would do 
that, because, in the first place, he saw 
that the Home Secretary, having de- 
livered himself, had left the House; 
and, in the second place, because, in his 
speech, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not threatened his own per- 
sonal resignation in case the recommen- 
dation he made to the House was not 
adopted. The fact that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had abstained 
from such threat might be taken by 
hon. Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House as an indication that they 
might vote according to their con- 
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sciences—that they were not under the 
lash of the Treasury Whips, but might 
act as men who wished fair play. Under 
these circumstances, he had not much 
doubt as to what the judgment of the 
House would be. 

Mr. R. POWER said, it appeared to 
him that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had acted 
a wise part in not remaining in the 
House during this debate. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, seemingly, 
had remembered the lines that— 


“ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ;” 


and he (Mr. R. Power) congratulated 
the Leader of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon also being absent on this 
occasion. The Home Secretary, before 
taking his departure, however, had given 
very good advice to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of Committees, 
telling him to remain silent. If that ad- 
vice were not followed, how would the 
Chairman of Committees be able to meet 
this statement—namely, that hon. Mem- 
bers were suspended who had not taken 
nearly so active a part in the exhaustive 
discussion of the Coercion Bill as some 
hon. Members who were not suspended ? 
Those to whom he alluded as having 
taken an active part in the discussion, 
without being suspended, were English 
Members. He alluded to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), 
to the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere, and to the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey). He was quite 
prepared to prove that these hon. Gen- 
tlemen, who were not suspended, had 
made more speeches and recorded more 
votes than some of the hon. Members 
who were suspended. He could not see 
why the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the Wigton Burghs 
(Sir John Hay) had selected the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny as the object of 
his Motion, for hon. Gentlemen had been 
suspended who had not made as many 
speeches as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, who had not given as 
many votes, and who had notin any way 
obstructed the progress of the Prevention 
of Crime Bill. The difficulty about the 
matter was this—and he would take his 
own case—that he found that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had made a far greater 
number of speeches, and recorded a 
far greater number of votes, were not 
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suspended at the time he was sus- 

ended. He should like to ask the 
Home Secretary to explain why that 
was? They found that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees 
had come down and suspended men who 
were not in the House at all—men who 
were, and had been for some hours, in 
bed. He had suspended Gentlemen who 
had only spoken once in the debate, and 
who had only recorded 10 votes during 
the whole of the discussions on the Bill. 
It came to this—that he (Mr. R. Power) 
found he was suspended for actually 
doing nothing at all. He had given— 
he was sorry to say—very few votes on 
the Bill, and had spoken very seldom 
upon it up to a certain period. After 
that period, however, he did something 
—according to English ideas he ob- 
structed the Bill, yet he was not sus- 
pended for it. The result of it all was 
this—the Government turned the Irish 
Members out of the House, the Irish 
Members resolved thereafter to take no 


part in the discussion of the Bill, and | 


through the loss of their votes on an im- 
portant principle the Government sus- 
tained a serious defeat. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not | 


present when the suspensions took place; 
but he would point out that those sus- 
pensions were not merely on the au- 
thority of the Chairman of Ways and 
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largely to the prevention of the ex- 
tension of the French Revolution in this 
country, and secured our peace and 
safety. Perhaps the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was not 
acquainted with the precedent with 
which he was dealing, and, therefore, 
did not understand his citation. If the 
hon. Member was acquainted with the 
precedent, he was probably aware that 
it was considered a most unfortunate 
one, and that until the proposal before 
the House was made, it had never been 
attempted to be followed by the House 
of Commons. If they were to be sus- 
penders of hon. Members by a vote of 
the House, and were, within a week, to 
condemn the action they had taken in so 
suspending, where, he would ask, would 
be the authority of the House? Be- 
sides, he was not at all clear that there 
had been a mistake in this case. If 
there had been, it was too late to correct 
it—they could not place the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny in the position of 
having voted on the questions which had 
| come before the House during the time 
of his suspension. The House ought to 
be warned by the evil estimation in 
| which its action in having expunged its 
| proceedings in the case of Wilkes had 
been held. 
| Mr. STOREY said, that if the House 
had made a mistake, they ought to ac- 








Means, but by the vote of the House, | knowledge it, and put the matter right. 
and on his suggestion. He (Mr. New- | He was in the North of England at the 
degate) could not believe that that sug- time the occurrence took place; but 
gestion was made but on grounds that, he read all about it in the news- 
were adequate, although, as the hon. | papers. When he read about the sus- 
yr vi = R. Power) had har me penpens me wee ey poeney, in 
of those who were suspended might | regard to the hon. Gentleman who was 
have been less active in persistent Ob- | mentioned in the present Motion. He 
struction than others. Above all things, | (Mr. Storey) knew—and he spoke with 
he (Mr. Newdegate) feared the conse- | no small amount of knowledge on this 
quences of invalidating the authority of | point—that the hon. and learned Mem- 
the House. He considered that a most | ber for Kilkenny never had obstructed, 
unfortunate precedent was set by the| had never practised, encouraged, nor 
blundering of the House with reference | advised it. On the contrary, the hon. 
to what had been done in the case of | and learned Member had never done 
Wilkes. That was the first great pre- | anything more than seek honestly and 
cedent upon which some hon. Members! fairly to amend the provisions of the 
were now asking the House to act. Every | Bill. He (Mr. Storey) felt bound, more- 
Parliamentary authority condemned this | over, when the hon. Member for North 
precedent to which he referred. The | Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) spoke 
Parliamentary authorities said that what | about invalidating the authority of the 
had been done in that case had been | House, to say that by no process could 
done for purely Party motives. There | they more discredit themselves or their 
was no earthly doubt that the House | Chairman of Committees than by insist- 
was right in Meant against Wilkes, | ing on an error when an error had been 
and that their action at that timetended committed. He was amazed that when 
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the Chairman was dealing with this 
matter he did not deal with some Mem- 
bers on this side. If any Member de- 
served to be suspended, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton did; so did he 
himself. 
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they could—not in malice, but all in 
honour—to prevent this Bill from pass- 
ing. They had endeavoured to have 


every line and every word of it fully and | 


completely examined, and had protested 
against it all through; and he must say 


that some of the Irish Members, having | 
perfect right and justice on their side, | 


would do well when they returned to 
Treland to say that there had been hon. 
Members for English constituencies who 
voted against this Bill as they had, but 
had not fallen under this censure. 


did not want to go into history; but if! 
he did so he could cite against some | 


of the right hon. Gentlemen on the 


They and the hon. Member | 
for Newcastle, and the hon. Member for | 
Durham (Mr. T. OC. Thompson), did all | 


He | 
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! Question put. 


| The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
'61: Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 243.) 





WAYS AND MEANS, 


Resolution [July 6] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruction to the Committee on the Customs 
, and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have power 
| to make provision therein pursuant to the said 
| Resolution. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
| of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
| 1883, the sum of £5,703,891 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 


Front Bench acts as obstructive, as per- | 


sistent, as determined as, and much 


more plainly expressed than, any acts | 


of hon. Members opposite. 


The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the | 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Board of Trade on one occasion declared | 


that he had obstructed a measure, and 


Monday, 10th July, 1882. 


meant to obstruct it; and he (Mr. Storey) | 


thought it would invalidate the authority 
of the Chair when Irish Members were 
able to say, and with justice, that one 
measure was dealt out to Irish Members 
and another to English Members, al- 
though the latter might just as much 
deserve censure, if any censure was de- 
served at all. He denied that any cen- 
sure was deserved, and he felt that great 
injustice had been perpetrated against 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Marum), and that the House 
ought to relieve that Gentleman from the 
most unpleasant consequences of his 
being suspended. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished on 
this occasion to act in accordance with 
his usual principle, and to support the 
authority of the Chair. It was an un- 
seemly proceeding for the House to be 
discussing the action of the Chair. It 
was very well for the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) to say that hon. 
Members had in past times obstructed 
Business; but that was in times of un- 
scientific Obstruction ; now they had 
scientific Obstruction ; and he should 
certainly vote against the Motion. 


Mr. Storey 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer— Report— 
Law relating to the Protection of Young 
Girls [No. 188]. 

Pustic Bitus—First Reading—Corn Returns 
(No. 2) * (187); Representative Peers (Scot- 
land) Election Procedure * (190). 

Second Reading—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
(186). 

Paw Ah Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 4) * (171). 

Third Reading—Highway Rates and Expendi- 
ture * (173); Supreme Court of Judicature 
Amendment (179) ; Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Ireland) * (166), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — INCOR- 
RECT REPORTS OF SPEECHES. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp DENMAN said, he had to com- 
lain that, although he had been told 
by a gentleman in the Gallery that he 
(Lord Denman) never was heard more 
clearly than on the occasion of the recent 
discussion on reporting in their Lord- 
ship’s House, yet Zhe Morning Post was 
the only paper which stated any portion 
of what he said. If his words were worth 
reporting, it would save a great deal of 
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trouble if they were taken down. He 
did not object to the omission of his re- 
marks; but he objected to their being 
inaccurately reported, and even though 
they were put down as made by an 
anonymous Peer, he should be perfectly 
satisfied. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
FORTIFICATIONS AT ALEXANDRIA 
—INCREASE OF ARMAMENT—ATTI- 
TUDE OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 


STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, on 
Thursday last, in answer to Questions 
from several noble Lords, I informed 
your Lordships’ House of the state of 
affairs then existing in Alexandria, and 
I stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not aware that preparations of a 
hostile character were going on at 
Alexandria. Since then the British 
Admiral has reported that last week 
guns were being mounted on a fort five 
miles from the harbour. He was told 
that was beyond the range of the pre- 
scribed fortresses. Yesterday we were 
informed by the Admiral that it was cer- 
tain that preparations were going on 
for action, and that guns were being 
mounted, and he proposed to send an 
ultimatum to the local authorities this 
morning. I have, in fact, no doubt that 
the Admiral has already this morning 
notified to the local authorities that un- 
less there is a temporary surrender of 
the forts, for the purpose of disarming 
them, he will open fire upon them at 
daybreak to-morrow morning. My 
Lords, it is a painful thing for a power- 
ful military nation like England to be 
obliged to exercise force against those 
who are weaker; but I believe in this 
case there is no alternative. These 
hostile preparations have been going on 
in defiance of the wishes of the Khe- 
dive, in defiance of the orders of the 
Sultan, and despite the assurances given 
by the local authorities themselves. Our 
act is simply an act of legitimate self- 
defence. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No 186.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 
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Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szax), in rising to move that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, it 
now became his duty to submit to their 
Lordships, as clearly and as briefly as 
he could, the provisions of the Bill, 
which had been so long in making its 
tedious and stormy course through the 
other House of Parliament, and which 
had at last reached their Lordships. The 
Preamble of the Bill recited that— 


“Whereas by reason of the action of secret 
societies and combinations for illegal purposes 
in Ireland the operation of the ordinary law has 
become insnfficient for the repression and pre- 
vention of crime ;”’ 
and he thought that, with the assent of 
the House, he might take that Preamble 
to be proved. He was sorry to say that 
the amount of proof had increased ma- 
terially during the two months since the 
Bill was first presented to Parliament. 
There were one or two things constantly 
said with respect to crime in Ireland, 
either by way of consoling them under 
their present situation, or by way of 
argument against any exceptional mea- 
sures such as that which was now before 
their Lordships, to which he should like 
for a moment to refer. For instance, it 
was constantly said that a comparison 
might be drawn between Irish crime of 
the present day and the crime of times 
past, which might be more or less 
favourable to their own time, and 
which was sometimes used as an argu- 
ment against exceptional legislation at 
the present time. It was quite true 
that, in former years in Ireland, there 
had been over and over again terrible 
outbreaks of agrarian and other crime— 
at onetime, as they knew, directed against 
the payment of tithes; and much might 
be said by way of comparison between the 
amount and atrocity of the crimes of 
those days and these; but he thought it 
was enough for their purposes to know, 
as they did too well, that they were now 
passing through one of those outbreaks 
of crime, due mainly to secret societies 
and combinations, and that they had to 
deal with that outbreak. He would not 
say that the present outbreak was worse 
or more hopeless than any that had pre- 
ceded it ; but it was, in one respect, more 
formidable, in that while it showed its 
close relationship with those that had gone 
before, and that they had not yet got rid 
of that unhappy past in Ireland, it had 
formidable features of its own, and more 
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especially its connection with the dan- 
gerous aggressive power of certain classes 
of Irishmen on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But it was their Lordships’ 
business to dea! with this outbreak as it 
stood; and the present Bill had been 
framed especially in order to meet the 
present action of secret societies in Ire- 
land. Then, another comparison had 
been constantly drawn between crime in 
Ireland and crime in this and other 
countries, and favourably drawn as re- 
garded Ireland. All that might be 
admitted; but the answer was that 
such a comparison was not to the pur- 
pose. In Ireland, as in other countries, 
ordinary crime was to be dealt with by 
educational and other means; but the 
class of crime with which their Lord- 
ships had then to deal was no ordinary 
class of crime; it was crime of a peculiar 
and special character, and required spe- 
cial means to deal with it. He was one 
of those who were convinced that, in the 
long run, the traditional crime of Ire- 
land couldonly be dealt with—they hoped 
eradicated—by measures of a different 
kind from that then before their Lord- 
ships; but, however that might be, no 
remedial legislation could be allowed to 
stand in the way of the duty now lying 
before them. No remedial legislation 
could be carried on—for it could bear no 
fruit, and at the best its fruit must be 
slow—under the shadow of those terrible 
and secret combinations, which were his- 
torical and traditional in Ireland, but 
which gained formidable force by the 
supplies of men and money from the 
other side of the Atlantic. It was 
against such crime that the Bill was 
directed; and the Bill had been most 
carefully and laboriously framed to deal 
with such crime. The provisions of the 
Bill, which were numerous and various, 
were, some of them, derived from a 
former Act—the Peace Preservation Act 
of 1870—not from the Westmeath Act, 
with which the Peace Preservation Act 
had often been confounded. Other pro- 
visions were new, and had been spe- 
cially devised to meet the necessities of 
the present moment. He was glad to 
say that some of the most important 
of those provisions had the support of 
the Evidence and of the Report of the 
Committee of their Lordships’ House 
appointed to consider the Irish Jury 
Laws, and which had been presided 
over by the noble Marquess who was 


Lord Carlingford 
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not at present in the House (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne). He would now 
take the different parts of the Bill in 
their order. The first part consisted 
of provisions for a Special Commission. 
This was a remedy entirely new, and 
intended to deal with the impunity of 
crime, and that enormous difficulty of 
obtaining convictions for crime in certain 
parts of Ireland, even when proved, 
which he was inclined to think was more 
formidable than it had been, perhaps, 
at any former time. The Bill for this 
purpose dispensed with a jury, and consti- 
tuted a Court of high authority, consisting 
of three Judges of the Supreme Court, 
with the right of appeal to five other 
Judges of the Supreme Court. This 
new Court would be called into action 
at the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who, when satisfied that, in the case of 
any person committed for trial for cer- 
tain high offences, a just and impartial 
trial could not be had in the ordinary 
Courts of Justice, would remit those 
eases for trial to this tribunal. They 
all knew that the Judges of Ireland had 
shown their great unwillingness to ac- 
cept the duty thus imposed upon them, 
and he had no doubt they had high 
motives for it. The reasons they gave 
were excellent, and would have been 
very strong indeed, if the necessities of 
the case were not far stronger; but, as 
it was, the Government had found them- 
selves, after the most careful examina- 
tion, compelled to adopt that course. It 
was needless for him to say that there was 
no precedent for investing any tribunal 
in the country with the powers of life and 
death in the absence of a jury; but that 
power it was intended to vest in this 
tribunal, the Government feeling satis- 
fied that nothing less than the highest 
Court would suffice for the purpose. He 
would add that, whatever were the opi- 
nions of the Judges upon the subject, 
or whatever their natural disinclination, 
the Government felt, no doubt, that when 
called on, under the Bill, they would do 
their duty to the State and to the country. 
The next part of the Bill contained alter- 
native provisions to those he had just 
described. It provided means which the 
Government hoped would, in many cases, 
make it unnecessary to call into action 
the great and exceptional tribunal he 
had just mentioned. These clauses would 
enable such a jury to be constituted as 
they hoped, in most cases at all events, 
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would be sufficient for the purposes of 
justice. They would constitute a jury of a 
higher kind than any ordinary jury which 
could now be found in Ireland for the 
trial of criminal offences. They would 
constitute a jury consisting of special 
jurors; in many cases, of special jurors 
drawn jointly from the county and from 
the city, and the Lord Lieutenant had the 
power to call upon all the special jurors 
in the county or city to appear. In that 
way they believed, in some cases, at all 
events, a jury would be found able and 
ready to give impartial justice. They 
also provided for a change of venue on 
the simple application of the Attorney 
General. The third part of the Act also 
provided, for the trial of offences of a 
minor, but still very serious, kind, tri- 
bunals of a different sort to those which 
now existed. This part of the Bill was 
very strongly sustained by the impor- 
tant evidence given before the Committee 
of their Lordships’ House, and was no- 
thing more than an extension of the 
principle of the summary jurisdiction of 
magistrates to offences named in the Bill. 
The offences were all already known to 
the law, or in principle they all were. 
They consisted of such offences as riots, 
unlawful assemblies, taking forcible 
possession of land, aggravated acts of 
violence, assaults on officers of the law, 
unlawful meetings which had _ been 
prohibited by proclamation by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and soon. There was one 
offence included which might be said to 
be new, and that was that form of in- 
timidation which was known under the 
name of ‘ Boycotting.” That, so far 
as it was a novel form of intimidation, 
had required new provisions. The prin- 
ciple of the clauses was that the offences 
which, as the law now stood, were in- 
dictable, and which, if convictions could 
be obtained from juries, were punishable 
with extreme severity, would now be 
dealt with summarily by two magis- 
trates, and would be liabie to punish- 
ment of a much less severe character. 
The maximum punishment to be in- 
flicted for these offences would be six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and in some one or two cases less than 
that. The magistrates who would deal 
with these offences were not the ordi- 
nary unpaid magistrates of the country, 
but paid stipendiary magistrates, one of 
whom it was provided should, to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Lieutenant, be 
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a man of legal knowledge and reputa- 
tion. The object of that provision would 
be clear, he thought, without explana- 
tion on his part. An appeal was pro- 
vided from the decision of these magis- 
trates to the Chairman of the County 
Court at its next sitting. The next 
part of the Bill consisted of a num- 
ber of general powers, all of them of 
considerable importance, and most of 
them known to the law. Two of them 
were in a certain sense new. One of 
them was a re-enactment of the Alien 
Act, 1848, which had never before been 
included in a Bill of this kind, but 
which was rendered specially necessary 
by the number and activity of those 
foreign agents from the other side of 
the Atlantic who they knew were doing 
so much mischief and exercising so much 
evil influence in Ireland at that moment. 
The other novel clause was one directed 
against newspapers which published in- 
citements to sedition and outrage or in- 
timidation. Such newspapers, wher- 
ever they might be found, would be 
seized under the Lord Lieutenant’s order. 
All the other clauses were, he thought, 
contained in the Act of 1870, though 
they had been reconsidered in many 
respects, and, he was convinced, would 
prove more carefully guarded than ever 
against abuse, while losing nothing of 
their efficiency. They consisted of pro- 
visions for the arrest of suspicious 
strangers, which rested upon much the 
same footing as the re-enactment of 
the Alien Act, the power to search for 
arms or documents in houses, under the 
Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, at any time 
during the day or night, the power to 
summon witnesses, even in cases where 
no one was charged with an offence, and 
the power to summon absconding wit- 
nesses. There was also power for the 
Lord Lieutenant to appoint additional 
constabulary inany district, andtocharge 
the cost upon the district. Power was 
given, moreover, to the Lord Lieutenant 
to levy compensation in cases of murder 
and maiming upon the district in which 
the crime was committed. With respect 
to the search for arms and documents, 
as the matter was notorious, he would 
say that the clause stood now in the Bill 
as it stood when originally introduced 
into the House of Commons. The Go- 
vernment were informed by the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Government 
when they reported on the Bill, that, in 
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their opinion, the clause in its original 
form was not essential to the end in 
view. Acting on that opinion, the Go- 
vernment proposed that the clause should 
not be struck out of the Bill, but 
be amended by limiting its operation. 
That view of the Government was 
not shared by the other House of 
Parliament, and, therefore, the clause 
now stood exactly as it was introduced. 
He might say one word about the very 
important provisions as to compensation 


for personal injuries to be levied on the | 
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Where it was applied he believed the 
peaceful and law-abiding population of 
the districts would find it, so far as they 
were concerned, not a measure of coer- 
cion, but a measure of protection; and 
he hoped they would feel—he. believed 
they would feel—that it had been im- 
posed upon them solely for the pur- 
pose of protecting loyal, peaceable, and 
honest men, and that under the im- 
perative dictates of public necessity, 
which was the only justification—but the 





ample justification—for such a measure. 


district, respecting which he thought a | He thought that from what he had said 
wise Amendment had been made on the | their Lordships would understand what 


Act of 1870. Under that Act the com- | powers would be conferred upon the 
pensation, both as to the award and | Executive Government of Ireland by 
as to the amount of it, subject to appeal | this very important Bill. They were 


to the Judge of Assize, was absolutely 
left to the Grand Juries of the respec- 
tive counties. Under the Bill it was 
thought better to place the power in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant, as it was 
believed there would be greater confi- 
dence in the decision of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on a point of that kind than in 
the decision of a local body drawn from 
one class of the population. He thought 
these were the principal provisions in 
the Bill, although there were a good 
many other clauses subsidiary to those 
he had described. The Bill, as their 
Lordships would see, even from his ex- 
planation of it, was a Bill of a very 
varied character, which included a large 
number of provisions, and covered a 
great deal of ground. Many, including 
himself, believed it was all the better for 
that, and that it would be far more likely 
to attain the end in view. He did not 
know of any important point in the ope- 
rations of crime in Ireland which the 
Bill did not endeavour to meet. Over 
and over again it had been described 
as a measure of oppression; but, for 
his part, he held that such a term 
pal not be applied to it with any 
justice. In the first place, it would not 
be applied at all to those parts of Ireland 
where it was not needed. It had been 
carefully provided that it should be in 
the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant 
to apply the Bill, or almost any part of 
it, to the different portions of Ireland 
which might, unhappily, require the 
use of such powers; but it was his be- 
lief that, in many parts of Ireland, 
its operation, when it became an Act, 
would be unknown. That was his hope. 


Lord Carlingford 


stringent ; they were severe; but they 
were necessary; and the Bill, in his 
opinion, was not so much distinguished 
by its severity and stringency as by its 
careful adaptation to the circumstances 
of the case. He was sure that those 
great powers would be used by his noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the Irish Government with care and 
prudence, but, at the same time, firmly 
and efficiently; and he heartily wished 
—he was sure that wish was equally 
felt by their Lordships—that, being so 
used, they might revive and restore in- 
dustry, confidence, and peace among the 
people of Ireland. He would now move 
the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


The Marquess of Satispury and Lord 
OranMorE and Browne rose together, 
but the former gave way. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that was not the first Coercion Bill 
on which he had felt it his duty to com- 
ment. Bills of the kind were always 
introduced with many apologies and ex- 
pressions of reluctance on the part of 
| the Minister proposing them. Regrets 
,; that Ireland should be in such a de- 
plorable state as to require these Bills 
he understood ; regrets that the mistaken 
policy of Government rendered them 
necessary he equally understood; but 
he in no wise understood regrets on the 
part of the Executive that they had to 
fulfil their duty and enforce the law of 
the land, for that was the sole purpose 
for which they existed. He would ask 
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the House shortly to consider whether 
the Coercion Bill was any hardship. It 
was not the enactment of a new law. 
The title should be a Bill, not for “‘ pre- 
vention,” but for repression of crime. 
He had a doubt as to whether the Bill 
had been sent to their Lordships’ House 
in a sufficiently perfect state to enable 
them to pass it into law within any rea- 
sonably short period of time, for it was 
a long and complicated measure, and 
deserved at their Lordships’ hands the 
most careful consideration. He did not 
think it was a measure that should be 
passed in a hurry. He had carefully 
gone through it, and had tried to follow 
the noble Lord (the Lord Privy Seal), 
with a view of getting at its general 
efficacy for the purposes for which it was 
devised ; and he must say that, in his 
view, it contained several provisions 
which it would be found not very easy 
to work. For instance, by the 1st clause 
unanimity was required of the three 
Judges who would take the place of the 
jury—that was, as he read the Bill, not 
only unanimity in regard to a verdict of 
‘“‘guilty,’’ but unanimity of opinion in re- 
gard to any point of law that might be 
raised. If that was the case, he doubted 
whether a guilty person brought before 
these Judges would not have a better 
chance of escaping punishment than be- 
fore a jury of impartial men. Moreover, 
if crimes continued as numerousas at pre- 
sent, and persons were brought to trial, 
would not the large number of Judges 
required by the Bill for the hearing of 
an appeal under it cause a deadlock in 
the ordinary business of the Courts ? 
Would not great delay occur before any 
sentence could take place? And would 
not that result in a miscarriage of jus- 
tice? Clause 4, the clause relating to 
special jurors, he thought rather harsh, 
for its effect would be to impose a heavy 
penalty upon a numerous body in Ire- 
land if they refused to subject them- 
selves to the risk of being shot. In the 
present state of affairs in Ireland, no 
one who laid down at night could be 
sure that he would not be murdered 
before morning ; and therefore it seemed 
a little unfair and hard upon the special 
jurors if they imposed upon them a fine 
of £20, if they did not choose to take 
upon themselves the additional risk of 
rendering themselves obnoxious from 
sitting on special juries. By the 2nd 
sub-section, 12th clause, it was enacted 
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that any person arrested under the Act 
must within four days be brought before 
Justices in Petty Sessions; but that pro- 
vision could not be carried out, for in 
many Petty Sessions districts in Ireland 
the Justices did not sit above once a 
fortnight, and often less frequently, as 
they were not held during the sitting 
of Assize or Quarter Session Courts ; and 
it was, therefore, quite possible that per- 
sons arrested could not be brought be- 
fore them within four days, and in that 
case were the persons to be liberated ? 
Then the 13th clause, applying to news- 
papers, he considered the weakest and 
most paltry. The only power given was 
to seize a special copy of an offending 
newspaper, no power being given to 
seize the plant or prevent publication, 
or interfere in any way with those en- 
gaged in the publication. Thus, no sooner 
was one edition seized than another 
could be published and circulated. Un- 
der those circumstances, he thought the 
clause perfectly useless. He thought the 
19th, the Compensation Clause, was too 
weak, and that its administration should 
be placed in the hands of experienced 
magistrates, rather than in those of 
briefless barristers, who would know 
nothing of the districts. Where would 
they get a barrister of six years’ stand- 
ing, unless he were a briefless one, out- 
side those employed already? The 27th 
clause said that trial would take place 
within two months; but no time was fixed 
for the appeal to take place. There 
were some other points to which he ob- 
jected, but which might be subject to 
examination in Committee, and no appre- 
hension of passing amended clauses in 
the House of Commons ought to deter 
their Lordships from improving the Bill, 
so far as it was in their power to carry 
out desirable modifications. They were 
told by the Government that they must 
not look at the state of affairs at the 
present time, but what it would be after 
the Billhad passed. Well, the remedial 
measures of the Government had not 
been very successful hitherto in Ireland ; 
but that, no doubt, was an observation 
that might have been made use of from 
the time of the Deluge downwards; but 
he did not think the country should be 
kept in its present state merely for the 
purpose of enabling the Government to 
make experiments in legislation. Such 
measures as these were not merely ex- 
perimental legislation, or a change in 
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the law. They were merely measures 
for enforcing the existing law, and he 
held that the Executive existed only for 
this purpose—to enforce the law for the 
protection of civilized society. The law 
was entirely confined to the suppression 
of crime, and without it society could 
not existat all. Then there was a great 
difficulty in the Bill—a difficulty which 
was always felt in this country—namely, 
the evil of suppression of trial by jury. 
When they considered the whole of this 
question—the animosity which had ex- 
isted from national antipathy, from an- 
tipathies of race and religion—he did 
not think that they could wonder that 
trial by jury did not succeed; but he 
thought they might wonder how it was 
possible that society had existed so long 
when the suppression of crime was 
carried out through that process. Their 
Lordships must take also into considera- 
tion, when thinking of and endeavouring 
to account for these animosities, that in 
the last half-century what was called the 
liberty, but what he called the license, 
which had been given to public teachers 
of all kinds in the language they used, 
as well as the license of the Press, 
which was certainly a dangerous experi- 
ment among an excitable people like the 
Irish people, who were naturally excitable 
and in no way prone to continuous in- 
dustry. Such a people were easily led 
to prefer living at their neighbour’s ex- 
pense, or at the expense of the State, to 
earning the poor subsistence that was 
the inevitable lot of small farmers. Be- 
sides, when they were told by the Prime 
Minister that foree and murder were 
the means of gaining their political ends, 
and when he supported that advice by 
these measures of confiscation which had 
followed so rapidly one on another, he 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) did not 
think their Lordships could be surprised 
that juries in Ireland would not convict 
those persons who were, though by more 
violent means, carrying out the views 
which had been encouraged and ex- 
pressed by so high an authority. Now, 
coming from him (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne), these words would have little 
weight; but he must refer a little back 
to the part he had taken for the last 12 
years inthe House. In 1870, the Prime 
Minister, in introducing a measure, in 
the shape of a Land Bill, which trans- 
ferred, without compensation, a por- 
tion of his property from the land- 
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lord to the enant, made a statement 
in a few words, in order to induce Par. 
liament to sanction the Bill, “that it 
was a message of peace.” But as he 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) had pre- 
dicted, it was ‘‘ crying peace where there 
was no peace.’’ Contemporaneously with 
that measure, the then Government, 
which was nearly formed in the same 
way as the present Government, were 
obliged to bring in a Coercion Act, al- 
though there was already one existing 
at the time. Well, what was the result ? 
Why, that while it continued in force 
crime diminished. Before its expiration, 
however, a Conservative Government in- 
troduced a similar measure; but, under 
pressure, they weakly yielded many of its 
most salutary provisions, and as powers 


_of repression became feebler, crime again 


gradually increased, and, when coercion 
ceased altogether, crime had risen to the 
deplorable state of things which now 
existed. Their Lordships might take his 
authority for that. It was recalled to 
his mind by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Lord Lieutenant bringing 
forward statistics that crime had in- 
creased or decreased to a more or less 
serious extent concurrently with coercion, 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland ad- 
vanced the fact as a ground for the 
necessity under which he asked Parlia- 
ment to pass the present Bill. He (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) was much sur- 
prised to read what the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland stated with regard to the 
necessity for coercion. He said he was 
very glad the experiment had been tried, 
because it convinced the Radicals of 
England and Scotland that Ireland could 
not be governed without it. Well, that 
might be an answer; but the right hon. 
Gentleman and the English and Scotch 
Radicals should never forget that that 
profession and that conviction had been 
arrived at only by a sad loss of life in 
Ireland, and by a creation of a state of 
anarchy that he (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) could not hope or hardly be- 
lieved this Bill would renovate. He felt 
it his duty to say that much ; and all he 
had further to remark was this—that 
whether this Bill was successful or not 
depended entirely how it was put in 
force. He heard the noble Lord who 
sat opposite (Lord Carlingford) begin by 
explaining the Bill away. He said that 
he hoped, indeed, that it would be little 
used. Well, he (Lord Oranmore and 
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Browne) wished it to be little used. He 
perfectly concurred with the noble Lord 
that far; but the noble Lord afterwards 
added words which took a different turn, 
saying he hoped it would be used, firmly 
administered, and carried out effectually. 
Of course, what the noble Lord said was 
of greater importance than what he (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) said; but he 
hardly thought that the acerbity of feel- 
ing which existed in Ireland would be 
removed by what he might term legis- 
lative urbanity. The effect of the Bill, 
as he had said, would depend very much 
upon how it would be put in force, and 
he did not like to hear the noble Lord 
expressing a hope that it would not be 
felt at all in Ireland. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): I said— 

‘In parts of Ireland, and, in fact, in many 
parts of Ireland, it would not be necessary to 
apply it.’’ 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
knew what the noble Lord said, and he 
said more than that 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): I said what I have stated. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, the larger the area was in which it 
was not necessary to apply the Act the 
more grateful should he be, as well as 
the noble Lord. But what the noble 
Lord had said, taken in conjunction with 
what had been said ‘‘ elsewhere,” justified 
him in saying that there was no agree- 
ment as to whether this measure of re- 
pression should be more or less exten- 
sively applied. They knew that the last 
of the three remedial measures—the let- 
ting out of the “‘ suspects ’”’—had led to a 
large and serious state of crime, as well 
as to the most disastrous prostration and 
discouragement of the artizan classes in 
Ireland. Their Lordships could not know 
in that House, except those who came 
from the disturbed parts of the country, 
or who were in constant communication 
with it, of the wail there was from every 
good and strong and honest man at the 
present state of the country, and how 
hopeless they were even of the effects of 
the measure proposed. Well, they did 
know also that a great change had re- 
cently taken place in many instances in 
the conduct of the Government, and he 
knew of one instance in which a hut had 
been erected for the wife of a man who 
was now in prison under suspicion of 
murder—one of those wicked murders 
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lately committed ; and all this was an 
indication of want of purpose, and of a 
weakness of policy; and if the Bill was 
not carried out in a totally different way 
from which it had “been indicated, it 
would be only an encouragement to 
crime, instead of tending to its suppres- 
sion. In many respects the measure 
was a good one; but if some of the 
details were improved, the Irish Execu- 
tive would have infinitely less trouble 
in repressing crime and in detecting 
criminals, 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that he thought the Bill might be 
regarded as an honest and courageous 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to deal with an evil, the serious dimen- 
sions of which were becoming every day 
more apparent. He agreed with a great 
deal that had fallen from his noble 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal in his open- 
ing speech. He agreed with him, also, 
in thinking that the strength of the Bill 
lay very much in the extent of the 
ground which it covered, and in the 
manner in which its different clauses 
were framed to deal with the different 
phases of Irish crime and disaffection. 
There was another observation of his 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal in 
which he also entirely concurred, and 
that was that the stringency of this Bill 
would not be very distasteful to the 
masses of the people of Ireland. Their 
Lordships would probably never know 
the exact number or the exact extent 
of the operations of the miscreants who 
had lately been disorganizing society in 
Ireland, and bringing disgrace upon their 
country ; but he thought they might con- 
fidently say that their strength lay not so 
much in their numbers as in the impunity 
which had attended their operations, and 
in the inadequacy of the law to deal with 
them. The great mass of the people 
of Ireland were not conspirators or as- 
sassins, nor were they naturally abet- 
tors of conspiracy and assassination. 
They had, he believed, since the struggle 
had been proceeding, watched its pro- 
gress closely, and many of them had not 
unnaturally wished to range themselves 
on the stronger side. He believed there 
were thousands of people in Ireland 
who, not being, perhaps, guided by any 
very strong principles in this matter, 
would be ready to return to their al- 
legiance to the law when they saw that 
the law was strong enough to pro- 
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tect them. There was another reason 
which made him think that the Bill 
would not be very deeply resented by 
the people of Ireland. It appeared to 
him that the greatest sufferers under 
the cruel despotism which had lately 
prevailed in parts of the country had 
been the peasants themselves. Their 
Lordships had been shocked and horri- 
fied by the commission of crimes which 
had struck down persons in high places 
—magistrates, landlords, and others 
belonging to that class—but none of 
those lamentable occurrences were to 
his mind more shocking than the man- 
ner in which the defenceless mem- 
bers of the farming classes had been 
treated by the persons belonging to 
that very class themselves. A land- 
lord or magistrate might take precau- 
tions; he might desert the country or 
fortify his place of residence, or he 
might obtain suitable protection; but 
these miserable peasants, living in their 
remote habitations, without any means 
of protection, spent their days and nights 
under a load of apprehension and anxiety 
which must be absolutely crushing. He 
knew of no picture more shocking than 
that which their Lordships themselves 
were able to draw in their imagina- 
tions of these miserable people with 
their cowering wives and families night 
after night expecting the commission of 
one of those barbarous outrages which 
had horrified them so much of late. How 
many persons thus situated must have 
become first cowards, then rogues, and 
at last criminals. With regard to the pro- 
visions of the Bill itself, it did not appear 
to him that there was much necessity for 
a very minute or searching examination 
of them. They had been thoroughly 
and sufficiently discussed alreadyin ‘‘an- 
other place.” He would therefore only 
make one or two passing remarks with 
regard to them. In the first place, with 
regard to the first clauses of the Bill— 
those which provided the machinery 
to be substituted for trial by jury— 
he did not think anyone could have 
read the evidence which was laid 
last Session before the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, and have thus 
become acquainted with the true facts 
of the case, without feeling persuaded 
that the time had come when it was 
necessary to discover in Ireland some 
means of trying persons accused of 
agrarian crime less open to abuse than 
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trial by jury. He was of that opinion 
when he ventured to bring the subject 
before them a few months ago, and he 
did not think that much had happened 
to change the opinion that he then 
entertained. He believed the alteration 
of the law which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed would have two good 
results. It would, in the first place, 
lead to the conviction of the accused 
persons when evidence in support of 
the accusation was given against them; 
and it would, in the second place, lead 
to evidence being forthcoming to a 
much greater extent than at present. 
At present, in many districts of Ireland, 
a witness appearing in an agrarian case 
knew perfectly well that he would be 
punished, and that the accused persons 
against whom he bore testimony would 
be triumphantly acquitted. He did not 
know whether their Lordships had seen 
a report in the newspapers of a case 
tried at the Longford Assizes. A man 
of the name of Lalor happened to over- 
hear a conversation between some per- 
sons planning a ‘ Boycotting” con- 
spiracy against someone in the neigh- 
bourhood. He informed the police, and 
a few days afterwards was struck down 
on the public road ; and, as he lay, 12 
pistol shots were fired into his body, 
and 10 wounds inflicted. As he lay 
writhing in his agony, a neighbour 
approached, whom he begged for help; 
but the man passed by without heed- 
ing him. He crawled to the nearest 
house, but the door was shut against 
him; and not until the police took him 
to the barracks was any assistance given 
him. A man named M‘Cormack was 
tried for the offence. Lalor positively 
identified him as a man whom he had 
known for eight or nine years. This 
man, when apprehended, was found 
covered with bloodstains, some of which 
he had attempted to wash out. Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon, in summing up, 
commented strongly upon the conclu- 
sive nature of the case which had 
been made out by the prosecution, 
and upon the positive manner in which 
the accused had been identified. The 
defence was an alibi, but his Lordship 
expressed his belief that the alibi had 
not by any means been proved conclu- 
sively. He said that it was evident that 
the witnesses had no means whatever of 
fixing the time accurately, as they had 
no watches, and he thought the pri- 
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soner would have had ample time to 
have gone to the scene of the outrage 
after he had been seen by the various 
witnesses who had given evidence in 
support of the alibi ; and he concluded 
by imploring the jury to return a verdict 
which would show that they were worthy 
of the trust reposed in them by the law 
of the country. The jury, after an ab- 
sence of about 25 minutes, returned into 
Court with a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty,” 
which was received with applause in 
Court. The prisoner was discharged, 
and was then carried through the streets 
on the shoulders of the crowd, who 
cheered for the ‘suspects’? and the 
Land League. Now, he would ask their 
Lordships, how was it possible, in the 
disturbed state of public feeling as 
evinced by the proceedings at that trial, 
in which the innocence of the prisoner 
must, at all events, have been open to the 
gravest doubt, to expect that a jury 
formed of the agricultural classes was 
likely to return a verdict in accord- 
ance with the evidence? He observed 
that, since this Bill was first printed, 
clauses had been inserted to which his 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal had 
especially referred, providing for an 
alternative mode of trial by special jury 
and change of venue. The Committee, 
to whom he ventured to refer just now, 
obtained important evidence upon that 
point, and they recognized, to the fullest 
extent, the importance of having recourse 
to an occasional change of venue ; and, 
for his part, he should have been very 
glad if it had been possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to content them- 
selves with resorting to this particular 
modification of the law without going 
further. It was, however, quite evi- 
dent, in the present state of Ireland, 
that to depend upon a change of 
venue alone would be absolutely im- 
possible, and his only doubt was whe- 
ther in a Bill of this kind, where 
simplicity and intelligibility were the 
great objects, it was wise to provide the 
means for two alternative methods of 
trial, which might, perhaps, in the pub- 
lic mind of Ireland, be regarded as 
providing a loophole through which 


a guilty man might find a means of 


escape. Passing from that clause, he 
would only make one observation with 
regard to the Press Clauses. They had 
been very considerably altered during 
the progress of the Bill through the 
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other House, and he was bound to say 
that so very little was left in the 13th 
clause as it now stood, that he ques- 
tioned very much whether it would not 
be wiserto expunge the clause altogether 
from the Bill. Unless he misunderstood 
the clause, the only power which it gave 
to the Executive was that of seizing a 
particular issue of a particular paper, 
after the issue containing the criminal 
matters had been put in circulation. To 
his mind, that was very like locking the 
door after the horse was stolen. His 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal had 
very properly, he thought, directed at- 
tention to the clause in the Bill under 
which the Lord Lieutenant was em- 
powered to levy compensation for a cer- 
tain class of crimes on the district in 
which those crimes were committed. He 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) believed 
that the clause would have a most valu- 
able deterrent effect ; but he owned that 
he should have been glad if they had 
some little information as to the princi- 
ples upon which that compensation was 
to be levied. He had seen it stated 
that regard was to be had to the ability 
of a district to pay, and to its moral 
complicity with the crime, and to other 
circumstances. There were, however, 
to his mind only two principles upon 
which they could proceed in dealing with 
the question of compensation. They 
might treat it as a penal matter, or as a 
matter of compensation ; and he did not 
think it was quite clear on which of those 
two principles Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to proceed. For his own 
part, he owned that it seemed to him the 
penal theory was the sounder one; be- 
cause, if they limited it to a mere ques- 
tion of compensation, it was a little 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
murder and mutilation might be cheap or 
dear according tothe professional or social 
status of the persons murdered or mu- 
tilated. He should be sorry if it were 
ot made clear upon the face of the Bill 
that the compensation was to be a dis- 
tinctly penal compensation, and he 
thought there should be some provi- 
sion for relieving the district of, per- 
haps, a part of the levy, if the criminal 
were given up and the crime detected 
after the levy had been imposed. He 
was aware that, owing to circumstances 
which must be obvious to everyone, it 
would not be possible for them to make 
very considerable alterations in the Bill, 
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or, indeed, any alteration at all. He 
agreed very much with what had been 
said by the noble Lord at the Table 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne), that it 
was most undesirable to consider mea- 
sures of this importance without re- 
ference to their amendment; but when 
they remembered what the Bill had al- 
ready undergone in “‘another place,” and, 
above all, when they remembered that 
any delay in passing it intu law involved 
most serious consequences to life and 
property in Ireland, he owned, for his 
own part, that he was ready to forego 
any attempt to modify the Bill in its de- 
tails in their Lordships’ House. He 
joined with his noble Friend who had 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
in hoping that the Bill would be success- 
ful. They might trust to the high 
character of the noble Earl who would 
have to administer it for its impartial 
administration. He hoped that they 
might trust him also to administer it 
with a firm and resolute hand. 

Lorp WAVENEY pointed out the 
importance of the Bill containing the 
germs of future improvement. He was 
glad to find the doctrine of the collec- 


tive responsibility of the districts ac- | 
| and he was glad they had given the local 


knowledged ; but he must say that, 
having had large experience in the 
assessment of compensation for mali- 
cious injuries in Ireland under the Grand 
Jury system; he doubted very much whe- 
ther a just and reasonable compensation 
could be properly apportioned off the 
distressed districts in which crime was 
committed, for he could not forget that 
in many places the inhabitants were of 
the poorest character, and subject, to a 
great extent, to that coercion of which 
the noble Marquess who had just sat 
down (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had 
drawn so thrilling a picture. It must 
also be remembered that the districts 
were very small, and, in addition to that, 
their railway systems enabled criminals 
in many cases to elude detection, and 
get away, leaving the district liable to 
be assessed for the crime committed. 
The remedial character of the measure 
must be always borne in mind, other- 
wise the great sorrow and suffering of 
the country, and the sacrifices they had 
been making during the last 50 years 
would be thrown away. Therefore, he 
thought the Act shonld be supplemented 
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interest the population in the repression 
and discovery of crime. He would sug- 
gest that the police should be relegated 
to their proper duties and the soldiers 
used for the purposes of search and other 
similar duty. This would leave the police 
free to perform their real and most im- 
portant task—the detection of crime. 
While concurring in the view that it was 
undesirable to delay the Bill by intro- 
ducing Amendments, the only exception 
he should take to it was that in the 
matter of proclamation and police the 
old system was adhered to which had 
proved for a long time so ineffectual. 
He would recommend an Amendment 
which should provide for the revival of 
the old practice, prevalent in the time 
of the Tithe war—that, in districts which 
were proclaimed, every individual should 
be required to be known to the magis- 
trates and make his identity clear by 
producing papers on every occasion 
when challenged. That would render 
the presence of criminals in a district 
more difficult. With regard to their 
trial, he agreed in thinking it preferable 
to have one method and not two; but he 
fully concurred with the Government in 
deprecating the use of courts martial, 


Justices their proper rank and position. 
In conclusion, he would congratulate the 
Government on the completeness of the 
measure ; it was, on the whole, moderate 
in its provisions, far-reaching in its scope, 
and he believed that in the three years 
it was to last it would be found, if firmly 
administered, to have done a great deal 
of good. He believed the clauses, strin- 
gent though they were, were preferable 
to courts martial, since they provided an 
elastic and, at the same time, responsible 
machinery, and he trusted their effect 
would be to restore peace and tran- 
quillity to the country. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I am disposed to agree with the 
noble Marquess who spoke last but one 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) in the 
opinion that it is desirable for the House 
to accept this Bill as it is proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and on the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and not to undertake themselves 
to add any difficulties to the present Go- 
vernment of Ireland by taking steps 
which would produce delay in the ulti- 
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other place,” a most tempestuous history 
—a career more full of incident than it 
is likely to meet with in this House. It 
has been distinguished by the most re- 
markable campaign of Obstruction which 
our generation has known—a campaign 
of Obstruction so peculiar that very ex- 
ceptional remedies were required to re- 
press the evil. It was necessary not 
only to suspend the Irishmen who did 
obstruct, but also those who did not ob- 
struct. The Bill, in fact, was only passed 
by a whiff of Parliamentary grapeshot ; 
and I have no doubt that, in future times, 
when the present condition of Ireland 
has passed away, this will be the lead- 
ing case for the disposal of difficulties 
arising out of the conduct of Irish affairs, 
and that the model of vigour and impar- 
tiality that has been set by the Chairman 
of the House of Commons will guide and 
illuminate its decisions for many a long 
day in the future. In this House I see 
no probabilities of Obstruction such as 
has been experienced in the other House. 
Two Irish Peers have addressed the 
House on the Bill, and they have neither 
opposed the Bill, nor raised any undue 
obstacle to its speedy passage; and cer- 
tainly the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne), who has spoken on the 
Bill, sees no reason for a discussion of its 
provisions, and, therefore, I can see no 
reason on our side for doing so. But, 
at the same time, I can hardly allow it 
to pass without recalling to your Lord- 
ships’ minds that some of the provisions 
which it contains were already, in some 
form or other, not new to Parliament; 
and that when this Parliament began, 
provisions were in force for the search 
for arms, and still more important pro- 
visions for imposing on districts, where 
crime had been committed, a species of 
pecuniary penalty for the complicity 
which the absence of evidence denoted. 
These were on the Statute Book, and 
were deliberately allowed to disappear 
from the Statute Book by the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government. At the 
time, that abstinence of Her Majesty’s 
Government was described as unwilling- 
ness to interfere with the liberties of 
Irishmen, and sanguine hopes were ex- 
pressed that no further measures of re- 
straint, beyond those of the ordinary 
law, would be required. I only recur 
to this fact for the purpose of noting 
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and inopportune optimism has been. 
It appears to me that much of the diffi- 
culties which successive Governments 
have met has arisen from the fact that 
they have never been willing to look at 
the odious and disagreeable facts sternly 
in the face, and boldly take measures at 
once for the worst evils which it was 
likely would arise in Ireland. The pro- 
visions of the Bill, under any circum- 
stances, I should not think it necessary 
to discuss in detail on the second read- 
ing; and as we are most of us agreed 
that we do not mean to amend the Bill, 
perhaps it is a superfluous task to point 
out its defects. The only provision which, 
I may say at present, causes me concern, 
and which I accept with great reluct- 
ance, is that which makes the Judges 
the judges of questions of both law and 
fact where the person on trial is in jeo- 
pardy of his life. Such a proposition is 
absolutely new to our law, and, as such, 
has been accepted with great and intel- 
ligible reluctance by the Judges them- 
selves who have to administer it, and 
who feel that their power for future 
usefulness will be compromised by it. 
They themselves doubt whether they will 
be the most efficient agents for putting 
into practice this new law, and they 
think those duties might better devolve 
upon other persons. I should have been 
better pleased if the clause with respect 
to venue had received a slight ex- 
tension, and that the Three Kingdoms 
had been treated as one United King- 
dom, so that, if necessary, we might 
change the venue to England and Scot- 
Jand in cases where a fair trial could not 
be expected in Ireland. Such a pro- 
posal, of course, would be open to certain 
objections and difficulties; but it would 
have also this enormous advantage, that 
it would make no change in the structure 
or principle of the ordinary law. Then, 
as for ages past, there would still be a 
jury of fellow-countrymen to determine 
on the facts with respect to which a 
person had been accused, and the only 
change there would be would be a change 
of venue from any part of Ireland to any 
part of the United Kingdom. I believe 
such a change would have been open to 
less objection than the one taken, and 
would have met all the objects that the 
Government had in view. While 1 make 
this observation, I do not think the pro- 
bable evils are sufficiently great to 
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tempt to change it in this respect. Those 
who have spoken on the Bill have touched 
on the necessity of the Bill with great 
regret; and I am glad to observe that 
not even the noble Lord the Lord Privy 
Seal has indulged in the over-sanguine 
language which was indulged in by the 
Prime Minister in ‘‘ another place ”’ with 
respect to the condition of the country 
for which the Bill is intended. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), as I understood him, spoke of 
many of the peasantry of Ireland sub- 
mitting to the tyranny of the existing 
organization of crime, and submitting to 
it unwillingly; and he said he believed 
their sympathies would be on the side 
of the assertion of the supremacy of the 
Government. I must say I thought the 
anecdotes the noble Marquess went on to 
tell us, little proved that there was any 
objection on the part of the peasantry to 
the organization of crime ; but, however 
that may be, I feel sure that, in this 
country at least, if any attempt was 
made by any organization, however un- 
scrupulous, to terrorize the majority of 
the population, with the help of the Go- 
vernment or without, the organization 
would fail, for there would be no orga- 
nization or power devoted to crime which 
would have the effect of preventing the 
English people from repressing it them- 
selves ; and I can hardly believe that the 
Irish peasantry are less courageous than 
the English. The noble Lord the Lord 
Privy Seal himself acknowledged that 
the difficulty of obtaining verdicts had 
arisen to a height for which there was 
no precedent in the history of Ireland, 
and which was the real explanation of 
portions of the Bill; and it is precisely 
the difficulty of obtaining verdicts from 
a jury which shows you how far the 
sympathy with those who in Ireland are 
accused of crime has penetrated among 
the masses of the people. My fear is 
that the case is very much worse than it 
has ever been before ; and the difference 
between this and former periods in the 
history of Ireland seems to lie in this 
distinction—in former times we have 
had organizations very elaborate and 
certainly unscrupulous enough, but they 
were organizations which came into 
existence in order to relieve people from 
the pressure of some particular law or 
institution to which they were averse, 
and which they believed pressed upon 


them ; but we have never, so far as I) 
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know, had until now an organization of 
assassination, extending itself through- 
out the country and sparing none, how- 
ever exalted in their office or their 
station, of which the object is not the 
removal of a particular and objection- 
able law, but the attainment of a great 
political revolution. My Lords, the use of 
assassination as an instrument for ob- 
taining independence isnewin the history 
of Ireland. That is the peculiar gravity 
of the present case ; that is why we re- 
gret that the Government did not gird 
themselves at an earlier hour to struggle 
to the utmost against this evil ; and that 
is why I now entreat them not to allow 
any incident which has happened “ else- 
where” to weaken the zeal and deter- 
mination with which they will apply the 
large powers given them under the Bill 
for the purpose of extirpating the most 
dangerous evil with which the Sister 
Country has ever been affected. Whe- 
ther such a Bill as this will effect 
its object, unless other and greater 
changes happen, may well be doubted. 
I have long believed that the main 
fault lay, not in Ireland, but in this 
country ; that this country has never 
grasped the real nature of the problem 
with which it has to deal, and the 
real extent of the duty which is im- 
posed upon it in connection with that 
unhappy people. It has never under- 
stood that Ireland, to be governed effec- 
tually, must be governed upon principles 
different from those which have been 
practised of late by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and which are sufficient for 
so easily-governed a country as England, 
and must be governed with a steadiness 
and stability of purpose and a unity of 
policy with which in this country we are 
able to dispense. The noble Lord the 
Lord Privy Seal spoke of the necessity 
for remedial measures, and said his faith 
was pinned upon them—that he looked 
to them to solve the difficulty by which 
we are embarrassed. He said that the 
fruits of remedial legislation must be of 
slow growth. Well, my Lords, remedial 
measures, in the language of the pre- 
sent Government, began about 13 years 
ago. They may say 13 years is not 
time enough for any remedy to come 
to its full fruits; but surely, if we are to 
pursue this figure—this metaphor—I 
think that even the slowest growing 
plant might be trusted in such a period, 
at least to show above ground some 
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signs of growth, to display some little | the Irish Church might be abolished, 
leaf or stalk to indicate that the hus- | and the Irish Church was abolished. He 
bandman’s labours have not been en-| has assassinated, that the Irish land 


tirely in vain. The figure, however, 
does not enable one to contemplate what 
the husbandman’s feelings would be, if 
the seed was to act in an opposite 
direction to that which it was intended 
to do. We do not understand a seed 
growing downwards; but, if such a seed 
existed, it would be the only fit simile 
for the remedial measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The growth with 
them has been all the wrong way; it 
has been all downwards, and the con- 
dition is worse than ever, worse than it 
was when the remedial measures began 
to be applied. There is not only not the 
faintest symptoms or token to encourage 
us to believe that they will remedy the 
evils with which we are struggling, but 
every indication is in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. It must not be thought 
that plants of this kind, which are ne- 
cessarily of slow growth in Ireland, are 
the only ones that are planted. There 
are other husbandmen at work besides 
Her Majesty’s Government. There are 
other fruits resulting from their labours, 
which grow more speedily to maturity ; 
and the Irish criminal class —at all 
events, that species of Irishman to 
whom. the present disturbances are 
due—has for along time been able to 
witness the results of an agriculture far 
more successful than that of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Year after year he 
has steadily in the spring time sown the 
seed of outrage and assassination, and he 
has invariably been rewarded by a ercp 
of so-called just and wise measures of 
concession in the autumn. That is an 
expectation in which he has never been 
deceived ; and as long as that expec- 
tation is not deceived, as long as he can 
calculate that this seed will produce this 
crop, that this harvest invariably follows 
upon this particular mode of culture, so 
long, I fear, will all measures which you 
may pass for coercion and for the re- 
pression of crime be of no avail. He 
has gradually unlearned the belief he 
formerly had in the strength and pur- 
pose of the English Government. He 
has obtained result after result, measure 
after measure, by the practice of those 
very crimes against which you put 
in force what have been futile re- 
medies. He has assassinated, that 





system might be revolutionized, and it 
has been revolutionized. He has assas- 
sinated again, that his debts might be 
paid by the State, and now the Prime 
Minister is meekly proposing that the 
State shall pay his debts. I say that so 
long as these lessons in favour of assas- 
sination are taught by the Government 
that rules in this country, so long will 
such measures as these — however we 
may sympathize with the desire that 
suggests them, and however earnestly 
we may hope that success may be based 
upon them—so long will they be an in- 
complete remedy for the terrible evils 
with which we have to cope in Ireland. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly. 


Then order for considering Stand- 
ing Order No. XXXYV., in order to its 
being dispensed with, read, and dis- 
charged: Bill committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7Zo-morrow; and 
Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed 
with. 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY— 
SARVEPALLI CHENCHU RAMIAH, 


PRESENTATION OF PETITION. QUESTION. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 


presenting a Petition from Sarvepalli 
Chenchu Ramiah, late sub-magistrate 
Madras Presidency, and to ask, Whether 
the India Office has made any inquiry 
into the matters set forth in his Petition 
to the Secretary of State for India of the 
17th of February, 1882? said, that the 
Petitioner alleged that he had been ac- 
cused of bribery, but that the charges 
had not been proved by any evidence. 
That statement must be true, since other- 
wise it would have been the duty of the 
Government to have dismissed him from 
the service. The Government, however, 
thought he was not fit for magisterial 
duties, and directed that he should be 
appointed to another post. Mr. Har- 
dinge, the acting collector of Nellore, 
then reduced him to a temporary post of 
35 rupees—though there were several 
posts at 70 rupees in the Hazur estab- 
lishment—by which he would lose his 
pension after serving 15 years. The 
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Madras Government asked the collector 
of Nellore in August, 1881, why the 
Petitioner had been thus treated. After 
a delay of three months, Mr. Grose, the 
collector, invented, according to the Pe- 
titioner, a new charge of insubordi- 
nation and of being absent without 
leave. This, the Petitioner represented, 
was false, and proved to be so by Zhe 
Nellore District Gazette of August 7th, 
1880, which published the sick leave 

anted by the collector, Mr. Grose, 

imself to the Petitioner. Reference to 
that Gazette ought to be enough to 
show whether the allegation of the Pe- 
titioner in this respect was true or not. 
If true, it would show that he had been 
unjustly treated by the collector, and 
that the Madras Government trusted to 
him too much, and left too much in the 
hands of that subordinate official. He 
would conclude by asking whether the 
India Office had taken any notice of the 
Petition to the Secretary of State of 
February 17th of this year, and made 
any inquiry? If the India Office were 
to treat as waste paper all the Petitions 
made to it that were not transmitted by 
the Government complained of, there 
would be no check upon the conduct of 
the subordinate officials, whose acts were 
nearly always supported by their su- 
periors. 

Viscount ENFIELD: Nothing is 
known of a Petition of the date of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1882. But a Petition dated 
May 5, 1882, was sent by this person 
from India direct to the Secretary 
of State, instead of being transmitted 
through the Government of Madras 
as required by the rules as to such 
memorials. It was therefore sent back 
on the 9th of June by post to the Go- 
vernment of Madras for return to the 
Petitioner, and the India Office has 
made no inquiries into the matters set 
forth in the Petition. 


Petition ordered to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—FIELD 
GUNS FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv TRURO asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether, after the Re- 
= of His Serene Highness Prince 

ward of Saxe-Weimar, who com- 
manded-in-chief at the late Volunteer re- 
view at Portsmouth, stating ‘‘ that 40-pr 


Lord Stanley of Atderbey 
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guns are unsuited to field mancuvres, 
and far too ponderous to be used other- 
wise than as guns of position,” they 
will consider the propriety of issuing a 
certain number of light guns to Volun- 
teer corps where the inspecting offi- 
cers reported their ability and fitness 
to horse and man them effectively ? The 
noble Lord said, he regretted that the 
Volunteers were not now permitted to 
have that share in higher command, 
such as brigadiers, which they had 
hitherto enjoyed, and to which he 
thought their efforts entitled them. The 
history of field guns in the Volunteer 
Service was this—that on application 
being made for them to Lord Palmers- 
ston and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, it 
was decided that a reasonable number 
should be provided. Subsequently, on 
the death of Lord Palmerston, these 
were withdrawn. The number of guns 
in the Field Artillery to support the Re- 
gular Army was 160. But there was 
not one single Field battery to support 
the whole of the Auxiliary Forces, 
which included Reserves, Militia, Yeo- 
manry, Pensioners, and Volunteers. In 
consequence, however, of some remarks 


(Auathary Forces). 


|in the Press that a Volunteer field day 


without artillery was absurd, a certain 
number of guns were issued. But were 
they available guns? No; they were 
40-pound Armstrong guns which had 
been made for India, which could only 
be properly drawn by 12 horses—guns 
of position, in fact, weighing three or 
four tons. He thought it right, there- 
fore, to ask whether these guns were to 
be continued? The Volunteer Artillery 
Force occupied a ridiculous position 
through not being properly provided 
with the weapons which the country in- 
tended for them, and without those 
weapons they would be of little avail 
should a day of trial come. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he must complain that some of the 
noble Lord’s (Lord Truro’s) observations 
were not closely relevant to the subject- 
matter of the Question, which in itself 
was avery reasonable one. The noble 
Lord had mentioned the Report of a 
distinguished General on the Portsmouth 
Review. He (the Earl of Morley) main- 
tained that the question of the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of that Report was wholly 
irrelevant to the matter under consider- 
ation; but he must say that on such a 
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subject as the conduct cf Regulars ‘or 
Volunteers, he should prefer the opinion 
of a General possessing such experience 
as Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, to 
the opinion even of so experienced a 
Volunteer as the noble Lord. The in- 
ference which the noble Lord appeared 
to wish the House to draw from his 
arguments was that the military autho- 
rities were responsible for not having 
afforded the Volunteer Artillery an op- 
portunity of practising with field guns. 
The expediency of arming the Volunteer 
Artillery with field guns was not a new 
question, and there had not been abso- 
lute unanimity with regard to it. He 
would refer his noble Friend to the Re- 
port of a Committee which was presided 
over by his Predecessor in Office (Viscount 
Bury), ard included among its Mem- 
bers Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay and other 
experienced officers. In that Report the 
difficulties accompanying the formation 
of Volunteer field batteries were pointed 
out, to the effect that it would be an un- 
satisfactory measure, owing to the diffi- 
culty of training the men to the variety 
of operations that were required of field 
artillerymen and the great expense and 
trouble involved in obtaining and train- 
ing the necessary horses. The noble 
Lord seemed to look down upon the pro- 
posal to employ Volunteers as garrison 
artillery, and in working guns of posi- 
tion.; but, from all that he (the Earl of 
Morley) had been able to gather, the 
opinion of high military authorities was 
that that was the kind of service in 
which Volunteers would be most useful. 
England had an immense seaboard to 
protect, and he thought he was right in 
saying that in no branch of the Service 
did the Volunteers show themselves 
more efficient than in the Artillery. 
The opinion of the noble Lord as to the 
guns of position differed from that of 
any military officer of experience with 
whom he conversed. He could not en- 
courage the noble Lord in the hope that 
field batteries would be organized from 
the Volunteer Artillery, there being too 
many difficulties in the way of such or- 
ganization. If it could be done cheaply 
and effectively, something might be said 
for it; but to organize batteries which 
would not be efficient would be almost 
worse than having none at all. 

Lorpv WAVENEY considered that the 
40-pounder guns were too weighty for 
expeditious manoeuvring. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
ELECTION PROCEDURE BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY rose to 
call attention to the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
present state of the law as to claims and 
assumptions of titles of Peerage, &c., 
and to present a Bill for carrying out 
its recommendations. The noble Earl, 
who was very indistinctly heard, was 
understood to say that it was now 14 or 
15 months since a Motion for a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the question of claims 
and assumption of Peerages was carried. 
The Committee had sat several times; 
but its Chairman had died, and it had 
been his (the Earl of} Galloway’s) duty 
to move the re-appointment of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee had consisted 
of a very large number of Peers, and 
had come to the decision that there was 
nothing particular as regarded Irish 
Peerages that wanted looking into, or 
change of anysortorkind. Sir Bernard 
Burke, as Ulster King-at-Arms, had 
given evidence, and shown that on him 
rested the responsibility for the autho- 
rized Roll of Peers in Ireland, and it 
was thought that if the same course were 
followed in the case of Scotland as was 
followed in that of Ireland, the results 
would be advantageous. Sir Bernard 
Burke’s evidence, he would repeat, was 
of value as showing that upon him alone 
rested virtually the responsibility for the 
authorized Roll of Peers in Ireland. He 
(the Earl of Galloway) thought it would 
be a good thing if the Lyon King-at- 
Arms, who held the corresponding posi- 
tion in Scotland, were charged with a 
similar responsibility ; but the Commit- 
tee did not adopt that view, for they 
practically proposed that the House 
should look to the Court of Session to 
aid them in the matter. After delibera- 
tion, the Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that the chief point they must con- 
sider was ‘‘ the scenes at Holyrood” at 
election time during the last 15 years, 
and how to prevent their recurrence. 
But he must remind their Lordships of 
the number of protests continually made 
during the last 15 years by the Lord 
Clerk Register in regard to the legality 
of various votes given at these elections, 
and reported to that House as provided 
by law, but left by it entirely unnoticed. 
The Committee had had the advantage 
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of making use of the Reports of pre- 
vious Committees on the same subject— 
Reports of 1847, 1851, 1869, 1874, and 
1877—and they decided, as the Commit- 
tee of 1847 had done, that it was no use 
proceeding in these matters by Resolu- 
tion of the House, and the consequence 
was that a Bill had been introduced and 
passed into law. Though, however, 
there had been two cases decided under 
that Act, there was plenty of evidence 
that the measure was, if not wholly, at 
any rate partially, inoperative. It was 
seen that it was necessary to take fur- 
ther steps. The recommendation of the 
Committee of 1874 was that there should 
be a nominal Roll, in addition to the 
Union Roll of Peers—that was to say, a 
Roll bearing not only each title of 
honour upon it, but also the Christian 
name and surname of each individual 
who was entitled to be upon it. As re- 
garded the body to whom the matter 
was proposed to be intrusted, there 
could be no jealousy of the Court of 
Session on the part of that House. For 
the first century after the Union the 
House of Lords always referred all mat- 
ters connected with the. Scotch Peerage 
to the Court of Session, from which it 
constantly sought information and ad- 
vice. He had already reminded the 
House that for 15 years there had been 
protests. During the last century these 
protests would have been remitted to the 
Court of Session, and he would ask what 
wiser course could be followednow? In 
conclusion, the objects of the present 
Bill were three—first, to secure an ac- 
knowledgment of the undoubted right 
to rightful tenant of ‘titular honour,” 
or peerage, of every Scottish Peer to be 
on the Roll of the Peerage for Scotland ; 
secondly, to secure every Peer holding 
such undoubted, acknowledged, rightful 
title, from annoyance of protest at the 
time and place of giving his vote; 
thirdly, to initiate a course of procedure 
in case of dispute among more than one 
claimant to a Peerage—or in regard to 
right of precedency—easy, quick, eco- 
nomical, in the Court of Session; and 
there was also a provision in the Bill 
naming Edinburgh, the Court of Ses- 
sion, as the place where all the State 
Records should be kept, so as to be im- 
mediately at hand. He might add that 
he could assure their Lordships that 
all these objects could be secured with- 
out in the least infringing upon the pre- 


Lhe Larl of Galloway 
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sent Prerogative of the Crown, and 
without in the least degree trampling 
upon or abridging the present authority 
and Prerogative of their Lordships’ 
House. The Bill, he would further 
state, was the joint production of Lord 
Moncreiff, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee, and Lord Watson. In the 
absence of those noble and learned Lords 
he (the Earl of Galloway) proposed, 
after consulting with the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees, to ask their 
Lordships to read the Bill a second time 
to-morrow week, the 18th July; and as 
he did not anticipate any opposition to 
the second reading, he would then pro- 
pose that the Committee stage should be 
taken on Friday, July 21. 


Bill to regulate procedure at the elec- 
tion of Representative Peers in Scotland ; 
and for other purposes— Presented (The 
Earl of GaLtoway). 


Lorp BALFOUR said, he had been a 
Member of the Select Committee in ques- 
tion, and as such had consented to the 
recommendations which had been made, 
with the exception of the one which 
had reference to the bringing in of 
the Court of Session as a Court to de- 
cide Peerage cases, and that he objected 
to, even subject to the revision of the 
House of Lords. To that part of the 
Bill he would offer his uncompromising 
opposition, and he should reserve his 
right of proposing the rejection of the 
Bill on a subsequent stage if it were re- 
tained. He wished to point out that 
there were a large number of Members 
of the Committee who were not present 
when the division was taken upon the 
question of bringing in the Court of 
Session, the number of Peers present 
being only 12, a number too small to 
be considered representative of the Com- 
mittee ; while, of those, 7 were in favour 
of and 5 wished to negative the pro- 
posal. It could not be said, there- 
fore, that the proposal he objected 
to came. before their Lordships’ House 
in any form as a unanimous Re- 
port of the Committee. It was only 
by a narrow majority the recommenda- 
tion was come to, and, in his opinion, 
it was one with which their Lordships 
would do wisely to disagree. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, undoubtedly, if the Bill were pro- 
ceeded with, great caution would be re- 
quired to bo exercised in considering the 
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provisions giving the Court of Session 
jurisdiction in Peerage cases. He did 
not, however, think it was expedient 
to discuss the Bill at present. He 
wished to know whether the evidence 
taken before the Committee had been 
printed ? 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, that 
it was not in the form of a Blue Book ; 
but it had been printed and published. 
With reference to the suggestion of the 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor), he thought it would be very un- 
usual to stop a Bill at that stage. The 
noble Lord (Lord Balfour) had stated that 
the proposal was carried by a small mi- 


nority in the Committee ; but—[ Cries of 


‘Order !’’}]—upon which the noble Earl 
resumed his seat. 

Tue Ear, or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommitTEEs) said, he felt very 
strongly with the noble Lord (Lord Bal- 
four), that it would not be convenient for 
that House to take any step whatever in 
the direction of giving up its jurisdiction 
in regard to Peerage cases. It was in 
the power of that House, if it wanted 
advice, to seek it from the Court of Ses- 
sion or otherwise; but to enact that the 
Court of Session should take primary 
jurisdiction in any way in regard to the 
House of Lords would be extremely in- 
judicious, and a proposal they ought not 
to countenance for a moment. 

Bill read 1*; and to be printed. 
190.) 


EGYPT — IMPENDING HOSTILITIES — 


REFUGEES IN MALTA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked, 


(No. 


Whether any considerable number of 


distressed refugees from Egypt have 
arrived and remain at Malta; whether 
any Government buildings are occupied 
by such refugees, and, if so, whether 
those buildings might not be required 
in the event of troops being sent to the 
Mediterranean ; also whether any steps 
had been taken to prevent an outbreak 
of contagious diseases at Malta? The 
noble Earl said, that the heat at Malta 
at that time of the year was well known 
to be very great ; and as, at present, the 
town was very much crowded with re- 
fugees in all parts, the consequences of an 
outbreak of cholera or fever among them 
would be very serious from the fact that 
they might extend themselves to the 
population and the troops. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
best reply I can give to the noble Earl’s 
Question is to give your Lordships the 
substance of a telegram which I have 
received from the Governor of Malta. 
He reports, on the 8th of July, that the 
number of refugees who had arrived was 
7,800, in addition to whom 445 were 
hourly expected, making the total num- 
ber 8,245. A large number of these 
have either returned to their families 
or distributed themselves among the 
hotels in Valetta and its suburbs, having 
arrived with sufficient means to enable 
them to live free of Government aid. 
On the 8rd of July the number main- 
tained at Government expense was 
2,006. These destitute refugees are 
quartered in the Lazaretto, or encamped 
in tents in its close vincinity, and the 
Governor had set apart a detached 
building, capable of holding 300 patients, 
in case of an outbreak of disease. I am 
not aware that any buildings have been 
occupied that would be required for 
troops. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the Governor of Malta has taken every 
step necessary to provide for the refu- 
gees, and taken care that their cases are 
fully attended to. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 179.) 


(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to order). 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.” —( The 
Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorv DENMAN said, that, under 
Section 11 of the Judicature Act, any 
Judge appointed before the passing of 
the Act was to have all the privileges 
and patronage he had before the Act, 
with regard to Circuit business; but it 
was now proposed to regulate it with- 
out reference to the position and privi- 
leges of the senior Judges, whether 
Chiefs or Puisne Judges. He would, 
therefore, have proposed, had the Bill 
been in Committee, as an Amendment, 
that those of the existing Judges who 
were appointed before the Judicature Act 
should not be deprived of their patron- 
age; also, that the Clerks of Assize 
should have power to appoint their 
subordinates. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was sorry that it had been thought by 
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some of the Judges that the Bill inter- 
fered with some rights of patronage that 
they then possessed. Most certainly, he 
had no intention whatever of depriving 
the Judges referred to of their patronage; 
and in order to make that perfectly clear, 
he would insert an Amendment in the 
clause dealing with that matter (Clause 
6), to the following effect :— 

*¢ Provided, That nothing in this Act shall 
take away or affect any powers of appointment 
now vested by law in any Judge appointed 
before the passing of the Judicature Act, 
1873.” 

With regard to the Clerks of Assize, he 
could not assent to such an Amendment 
as propoeed being inserted in the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 10th July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee — Resolution [July 7] reported — 
£5,703,891, Consolidated Fund. 

Private Brut (by Order)— Lords Amendments— 
London River-side Fish Market. 

Pustic Brris— Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Passenger Vessels Licences 
(Scotland) * [234]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance * [233] ; Consolidated Fund (No. 4)*. 

First Reading — Cathedral Statutes* (232]; 
Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) * 
[235]; Pluralities Acts Amendment * aly 

Second Reading—Lunacy Districts (Scotland) * 

224}; Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Act 
1880) Amendment * [229]; Lunacy Regula- 
tion Amendment [230]. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
[213]—n.p. [First Night]; Partnerships (re- 
comm.) [179]—R.P. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o Oo 
LONDON RIVER-SIDE FISH MARKET 
BILL (by Order). 
LORDS AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he had given 
Notice of his intention to move to dis- 


agree with two new clauses which the 
Lords had added to the Bill. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Member intends to move to dis- 
agree with Clauses 54a and 54b. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion will be taken presently. 


Lords Amendments, as far as new 
Clause 54a, agreed to. 


New Clause 54a (Providing for com- 
pensation to Corporation of London), 
read a second time. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he now rose to 
move that the House should disagree 
with the Lords as to the insertion of two 
new clauses—Clauses 54a and 54b. It 
would be necessary for him to enter 
somewhat into detail as to what the Bill 
proposed to do, as the fate of the Bill 
depended on the eourse the House 
adopted; because if the House agreed 
with the House of Lords in the in- 
sertion of these two clauses the Bill 
would be practically at an end, as he 
had the authority of the promoters for 
saying that if either of those clauses was 
inserted they would at once withdraw 
the Bill, and the project would not be 
proceeded with further. As the matter 
was one of great importance, not only 
to his own constituents but to the whole 
of the Metropolis, in order to guard 
against such an unfortunate result as 
that it was necessary that he should de- 
tain the House at more than usual length 
in order to substantiate his case against 
these clauses. The House would soon 
be able to see how important the Bill 
was to those he represented. It was 
a Bill for the establishment of a Fish 
Market on a site in the East End called 
Shadwell. The site of the proposed 
new Fish Market was in a very densely 
populated neighbourhood, to which it 
was of the greatest importance that 
fish should be supplied, and supplied 
in abundance. ‘The effect of the two 
clauses inserted by the Lords would 
be to destroy utterly the smallest chance 
of that Market being established. At 
present, Billingsgate was the only Mar- 


‘ket available for the purchase and 


sale of fish from one end of London to 


| the other, and the Corporation of Lon- 


don was the authority under whose 
auspices the Billingsgate Market was 
carried on. That Market had been 
shown to be utterly inadequate for its 
purposes for many years past. Constant 
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complaints had been made on the sub- 
ject, not only by those who sold but by 
those who bought the fish, and by many 
others who were interested in securing 
the freedom of the traffic of that part 
of the City in which Billingsgate was 
situated. The approaches to Billings- 
gate, both by land and water, were of 
such a character as to seriously interfere 
with the supply of fish which entered 
into the Market. The approaches by 
water were of such a nature as to render 
it necessary that the fish should be car- 
ried over planks on men’s backs in order 
to obtain an entrance into the Market. 
But bad as the approaches from the 
water side were, those on the land side 
were infinitely worse. It had long been 
a standing complaint that those who de- 
sired to obtain a supply of fish for distri- 
bution in London found it almost impos- 
sible to get anywhere near the Market. 
After 9 o’clock in the morning he under- 
stood that all vans, barrows, and carts 
were cleared out of the City, and subse- 
quent to that hour the fish had to be 
carried on the backs of men in order to 
be loaded on to the vans which were 
compelled to stand outside the area of 
the City. The natural result of all this 
was greatly to limit the supply of fish 
and to enhance the price. This had 
been a matter of complaint for 20 years 
at least, and it had more than once 
been brought before the authorities 
of the City and others concerned. 
In 1862, 1868, and 1574 the Corpora- 
tion of London considered these com- 
plaints; but although a certain expen- 
diture had been incurred, and certain 
things had been done by the Corpora- 
tion, nothing to render the Market 
at all adequate to the requirements 
of the public had been done by} the 
Corporation. In 1880 the attention 
of the Home Secretary was directed 
to the state of affairs at Billings- 
gate; and he had to thank the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
prompt action he took in the matter by 
appointing a gentleman, thoroughly 
qualified, to examine into the matter. 
Mr. Walpole, one of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries, was directed to institute an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case, and he made a valuable Report, 
which was now on the Table of the 
House. That Report, among other 
recommendations, contained the follow- 
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‘‘ vii. It is impossible to say exactly at what 
precise spot between the port of debarkation 
and Billingsgate the 281 tons of fish which 
came by land went bad; but there is reason to 
believe that some portion of it went bad during 
its transit through the streets of London. 

viii. The risk of its going bad is increased by 
the delays constantly extending for hours, and 
occasionally extending over days, which are due 
to the inadequate approaches to, and want of 
room outside of, Billingsguate. 

ix. The delays which thus take place have 
probably also the effect of enhancing the price 
of the cheaper kinds of fish in London. 


x. The delays cannot be avoided unless (a) 
adequate approaches to the Market are con- 
structed, and adequate standing room for vans 
is provided, or (b) the market is itself removed. 

xi. It would probably be a serious loss to the 
public and the trade if the Market were re- 
moved from the riverside.” 

From this it will be seen that Mr. 
Walpole reported that it was impossible 
to meet the requirements of the public 
unless the Market was either removed 
from Billingsgate, or larger accommoda- 
tion and adequate approaches provided 
at the existing Market. Mr. Walpole 
wound up his recommendations by ex- 
pressing a strong opinion that in the 
event of a new Market being provided, 
it should be at the waterside. The 
Report of Mr. Spencer Walpole was 
communicated by the Home Secretar 

to the Corporation of London, and, 
on the receipt of it, the Oorpora- 
tion took action by appointing a Fish 
Supply Committee to inquire into the 
present unsatisfactory state of the fish 
supply of the Metropolis, and the in- 
creased cost of fish to the consumers. 
The House would see from the terms of 
the Reference that the Corporation ac- 
knowledged two things—first, that the 
fish supply to the Metropolis was un- 
satisfactory ; and, secondly, that the un- 
satisfactory state of the supply had 
resulted in increased cost of fish to the 
consumers. The conclusions at which 
the Corporation Committee arrived were 
that one wholesale Market was calcu- 
lated to meet the requirements of the 
trade; that, in the interests of the 
public, such Market should be at the 
riverside, and that the existing ap- 
proaches to Billingsgate were utterly 
inadequate. That was the conclusion at 
which the Corporation Committee arrived 
after a most laborious investigation. But 
that was not the only inquiry by a 
public body into the matter. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works also inquired 
into it, and they arrived at the con- 
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clusion that Billingsgate was utterly in- 
adequate; that the deficient accommo- 
dation limited the supply of fish and 
increased the cost; that the Charter 
granted to the Corporation was out of 
date ; that it acted prejudicially to the 
4,000,000 inhabitants of the Metropolis ; 
and that it should be altered by legis- 
lation so that local Markets might be 
established. The House would, there- 
fore, see that the net result of three 
independent inquiries was as follows: 
—That Billingsgate was utterly inade- 
quate ; that the price of fish was thereby 
increased; and that the Market should 
be at the waterside. The Corpora- 
tion, after the receipt of the Report 
of the Committee, referred it back to 
the Committee to consider the question 
of site. The Fish Supply Committee 
reported that one Market would be the 
proper thing to have, and that it should 
be at the waterside. The second Com- 
mittee to whom the matter was referred— 
being practically the same Committee as 
the first—arrived at the conclusion that 
there should be two Markets; that the 
new Market should be inland, and that 
Farringdon Market, provided for fruit 
and vegetables, should be utilized for 
fish. The House would see that the 
Committee arrived at a conclusion dia- 
metrically opposite, and in direct con- 
tradiction to Mr. Walpole’s Report, and 
to the Report of the previous Commit- 
tee of the Corporation. The propriety of 
utilizing Farringdon Market was brought 
before Mr. Walpole in the course of his 
——* before the House, and he 
said— 


“T do not think that that proposal of Far- 
ringdon Market, or whatever you choose to call 
it, would meet the requirements of the case.”’ 


But he (Mr. Ritchie) did not think that 
the Corporation were ever serious in 
proposing Farringdon Market. They 
themselves expressed their belief that it 
would never succeed, and all the evi- 
dence showed that it would be an utter 
failure. Their opinion of the matter was 
shown conclusively bya Motion submitted 
to the Court of Common Council a few 
days ago for taking power to re-convert 
that Farringdon Market into a Fruit 
Market again. That Market was an in- 
land Market, and, looking to the fact 
that their own Committee came to the 
unanimous conclusion that no inland 
Market would be satisfactory, but that 
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a riverside Market afforded the only 
means of meeting the difficulty, this pro- 
posal must be regarded as a mere sop 
to public opinion in order to induce the 
people of London to believe that the 
Corporation were at least disposed to do 
something. He would like the House 
to remember that there had been no 
proposal by the Corporation to enlarge 
and increase Billingsgate Market, as 
recommended by Mr. Walpole. On the 
contrary, a motion to that effect was de- 
feated in the Common Council by a con- 
siderable majority. It having been seen 
that the Corporation of London would 
neither enlarge Billingsgate nor propose 
some other riverside Market to meet the 
requirements of the case, it became a 
serious question what further steps 
should be taken in the matter. It was 
evident that the unsatisfactory condition 
of things then existing ought not to be 
allowed to continue, and it was also 
evident that the Corporation of London 
intended to do nothing adequate in the 
matter. It was only then that private 
enterprize stepped in in order to supply 
a public want. The present Bill was 
the result. In order that the Houso 
might see how important it was to pro- 
vide this new Market, he would read 
half-a-dozen answers given in the course 
of the inquiry before the Committee 
of the House by a fishmonger well 
known in the West of London. The 
gentleman to whom he referred was 
Mr. Charles, who said— 

‘¢Q. 1293. You would have double the supply 
of fish in three months without any question, if 
there were proper water accommodation to un- 
load the fish coming by water. 

“1294. There is no question that the present 
state of the Market accommodation at Billings- 
gate has the effect of preventing and stopping 
off the further supply if there was better Market 
accommodation. 

“1298. The Irish Fisheries are about to be 
developed, and there is an inexhaustible supply 
of fish there, and when they start I do not know 
where they are going to take the fish. 

“1292. There would be such an immense 
quantity of fish come from Ireland when the 
fisheries are developed that one cannot explain 
the extent they will be developed to. 

“1300. The difficulties and dangers of getting 
to Billingsgate choke off even the present supply 
of fish. ‘The expenses are enormous. 

*€1302. The whole of the work of the fish 
trade would be relieved from the load that has 
crushed them for the last 20 years, which has 
crushed and ruined many honest and hard 
working men. They cannot stand the expense 
of doing business at that Market,’’ 
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In regard to the difficulties of getting 
fish away Mr. Charles said— 

‘©1363. I have to get it away as if I stole 
it.” 

And the result of this state of things is 
shown in the answer to Question 
1,410— 

“Owing to the expense of getting it to 
Market, an immense quantity of fish that is 
caught and killed does not come. It is used for 
manuring the land.” 

That was the result, from the testimony 
he had cited, of the present condition 
of things at Billingsgate Market. An 
argument had been used in the papers 
distributed to hon. Members of the 
House on behalf of the City that this Bill 
wasamere speculative enterprize brought 
forward by Messrs. Hewitt and Co., in 
order to make profit out of it. That 
assertion was contradictory of the whole 
case of the Corporation. What they said 
was that the Market was not wanted, 
and that it would undoubtedly prove a 
monstrous failure. Having taken that 
ground before the Committee they then 
said the proposed Market was under- 
taken by Messrs. Hewitt and Co., be- 
cause of the profit they hoped to 
make out of it. The fact that Messrs. 
Hewitt and Co. were promoting the Bill 
was a powerful argument in favour of 
it. They were about the oldest firm 
who sent fish to Billingsgate Market, 
and they declared that they were un- 
able to find accommodation for the fish 
they couldsupply. They added, that their 
business was much hampered, and the 
interests of the public much damaged, by 
the existing state of things; and, there- 
fore, they had been compelled to come for- 
ward and take steps by which the public 
would ultimately be greatly benefited. 
He certainly thought the fact that the Bill 
was promoted by Messrs. Hewitt and 
Co. was one of the strongest arguments 
which could be used in favour of this 
Fish Market. But it so happened that 
the proposal for the new Market did 
not originate with Messrs. Hewitt and 
Co. It originated with a public body at 
the East End of London—the Lime- 
house Board of Works. The site was 
roposed by the Limehouse Board of 
V orks to the Corporation of London in 
1868, and again in 1881, and it was 
only after the refusal of the Corporation 
to do anything at all that Messrs. 
Hewitt and Co. came forward and in- 
troduced the present Bill. That dis- 
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oe of the ‘“speculator” argument. 
he interests of the public were pro- 
tected by the provisions of the Bill, which 
secured that the tolls should be only 
one-half of those levied at Billingsgate, 
and that out of the eight acres proposed 
to be taken four acres should remain a 
Fish Market for ever. The measure was 
supported by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and by Vestries and District 
Boards representing 1,500,000 of the 
population of London. It was also 
supported, and evidence had been given 
in its favour, by Mr. Walpole, the In- 
spector of Fisheries, who said— 

‘‘T think the proposed Market would fulfil 
all the conditions I had in view. have no 
doubt the price of fish would be cheapened.”’ 


Under these circumstances, he should 
like to know what would become of the 
“‘speculator”’ argument which had been 
raised? The Bill was opposed by only 
one body in the Metropolis—the Corpo- 
ration of London, and they had fought 
it both in the House of Commons and 
in the House of Lords for many days. 
The ground upon which they fought 
it was, that they were in the possession 
of a Charter of Edward III. by which 
they were appointed the Market autho- 
rity over the whole of the Metropolis. 
But, notwithstanding their opposition, 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons passed the Bill, and it went to the 
House of Lords. The Corporation had 
then to consider whether they should 
take any further steps in the matter. 
Surely they ought to have been content 
with vindicating their ancient Charter in 
the House of Commons. They met to 
consider what course they should adopt 
in the House of Lords. They had not, 
however, an open meeting to discuss the 
question, but they considered it neces- 
sary to meet with closed doors. He de- 
sired to call the attention of the House to 
that fact, because in a moment or two 
he should have to comment upon it. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” ] Hon. Members 
who called out ‘‘ Agreed” did not under- 
stand the enormous importance of the 
question to the people of London, and he 
felt bound to put the case fully before 
the House of Commons. This meeting, 
which was called for the purpose of con- 
sidering whether the Bill should be op- 
posed in the House of Lords, came to a 
decision to oppose it by a majority of 
one. And he might say here that it 
was the custom for Members of the 
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Upper House of the Oorporation—the 
Aldermen—to sit and vote. at such meet- 
ings with the Lower House, represent- 
ing the Common Council. On that oc- 
casion two or three Aldermen sat with 
the Common Councilmen, and they all 
voted for opposition to the Bill in the 
House of Lords, so that the proposal in 
favour of opposition was carried by the 
votes of those Members who belonged to 
the Upper House. Ifthe Common Coun- 
cilmen had been left to themselves their 
vote would have been not io proceed 
with the opposition in the House of 
Lords. The Bill was accordingly op- 
posed in the House of Lords; but the 
Committee arrived at the conclusion that 
the Market was necessary, and declared 
the Preamble of the Bill proved. At the 
instance of the Counsel for the Corpo- 
ration, however, the Committee was 
induced to insert two clauses in the 
Bill, which, if adhered to, would prove 
absolutely fatal to the measure. It 
would be necessary for him to read 
these two clauses to the House, as they 
had not been read at the Table. The 
first was clause— 


‘54a. The Company shall make full compen- 
sation to the Mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of the City of London for all loss and 
injury they may sustain by the diminution by 
reason of the establishment and continuance of 
the Market by this Act authorised of the tolls 
and dues on fish conveyed by water to their 
Market called Billingsgate Market, and for the 
purposes of such compensation the tolls and 
dues actually taken and received by the said 
Mayor and commonalty and citizens for and in 
respect of such fish at the last-mentioned Market 
during the year ending the 3lst day of Decem- 
ber, 1881, shall be deemed to be the amount of 
the tolls and dues in respect of the diminution 
of which such compensation is to be paid, and 
the amount of such compensation, unless agreed 
between the Company and the said Mayor and 
commonalty and citizens, shall be determined 
by arbitration in manner provided by ‘ The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,’ with 
respect to the purchase and taking of lands 
otherwise than by agreement.”’ 


The next clause was as follows :— 


“64b. If the Mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of the City of London shall within six 
months after the passing of this Act elect to 
exercise the powers of this Act and of such 
election shall give notice to the Company under 
the hand of the Town Clerk all the powers of 
this Act shall be, and they are hereby trans- 
ferred to and vested in the said Mayor and 
commonalty and citizens, and this Act shall be 
read as though the said Mayor and commonalty 
and citizens had been therein named instead of 
the Company: Provided that such transfer and 
vesting shall not take effect until the said Mayor 
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and commonalty and citizens shall have paid to 
the Company all the costs, charges, and expenses 
incurred by them in obtaining this Act to be 
taxed by the proper officer in case the parties 
differ about the same.” 


Those were the two extraordinary clauses 
which had been inserted at the instiga- 
tion of the Corporation of London. 
With reference to the Purchase Clause, 
he was authorized to say, on behalf of 
the promoters, that they were quite pre- 
pared to agree to the insertion of a 
proper Purchase Clause in the Bill, if 
the House should see fit to accept it. 
But the present clause was not a clause 
for the purchase of the Market, but a 
clause for the purchase of the Bill. Let 
him direct attention to its terms. The 
Bill was to be taken over on the pay- 
ment of taxed costs. A more gross 
injustice could not be conceived. Every- 
body knew that there was a vast differ- 
ence between taxed costs and actual 
costs, and the proposal was virtually 
that gentlemen who came forward to 
meet a public want were to be heavily 
fined because they had proposed to do 
that which the Corporation ought to 
have done but had not. For doing 
that, these gentlemen, who were really 
public benefactors, were to be fined the 
enormous difference which existed be- 
tween taxed costs and actual costs. No- 
thing could be more monstrous. It might 
be said that, however unfair to the pro- 
moters, this was not a matter that af- 
fected the public; but the clause con- 
tained other conditions which could not 





be assented to from a public stand- 
| point. If the clause was assented to, 
| there was no compulsion placed upon 
| the Corporation of London to make the 
Market. They were merely to purchase 
| the Bill by paying taxed costs, and they 
might then put the Bill in their pocket. 
Having steadily opposed the Bill in 
| every step of its progress, and having 
| said throughout that the proposed Mar- 
| ket would be of no use; that it was not 
| wanted, and that it was totally unneces- 
| sary; if they were to be the body intrusted 
| with the carrying out of the Act, what 
‘chance would there be of the Market 
_being made or used? He confessed 
| there was no doubt in his own mind that 
‘if this Purchase Clause were put in force 
the people of London would find them- 
selves as badly off for a riverside Fish 
‘Market as they were now. He now 
‘asked the House to consider for a mo- 
| 
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ment what the Compensation Clause 
was. The clause provided that, taking 
the revenue of Billingegate Market for 
1881, for every is. the revenue might 
hereafter fall off after the New Market 
was opened, the promoters of the Bill 
should compensate the City of London. 
He would like to know, in the first place, 
what the compensation was to be paid 
for? It bad been clearly proved that 
the Corporation had not performed their 
duty as the Market authority for the 
Metropolis, because the state of the Fish 
Market at Billingsgate had long been a 
crying evil in the Metropolis, and no- 
thing adequate had been done. Hecer- 
tainly could not see what the Corporation 
had to be compensated for. The House, 
however, would see the remarkable posi- 
tion which would follow from the accept- 
ance of the clause. The revenue of Bil- 
lingsgate might fall off year by year until 
it amounted to nothing atall. The Cor- 
poration of London would then be at 
liberty to dispose of the site, and would 
still be able to obtain the revenue they 
had lost from the promoters of the pre- 
sent Bill. He would ask the House to 
consider who it was who was likely to 
pay that compensation. In the end, it 
would not be the promoters of the Bill, 
but those who bought the fish. The poor 
of the East End of London would have 
to pay compensation or tribute to the rich 
Corporation of London for the privilege 
of supplying themselves with cheap food. 
One thing was certain—that if this com- 
pensation was to be paid, the result would 
be that the maximum tolls would be en- 
forced which the Bill authorized the pro- 
moters to levy, and the poor of London 
would have to pay them. This was on 
the supposition that the Market would 
be made even were this Compensation 
Clause to remain ; but he contended that 
this clause would render it impossible to 
proceed with the Market. It was per- 
fectly certain that no man would sub- 
scribe 1d. to an undertaking burdened 
with such aclause, and the consequence 
would be that if either of those two 
clauses were allowed to remain in the 
Billthe Market would not be made, and 
the poor of London would be deprived 
of the cheap food which it was the ob- 
ject of the measure to provide them 
with. But what matter? The Corpora- 
tion would have vindicated their ancient 
Charter. Let them look at the cireum- 
stances of the times in which it was 
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granted. It was a Charter of Edward 
III., granted 500 years ago. At that 
time the population of England did not 
amount to one-half of the population of 
London now. At that time the Corpora- 
tion was the only public body which re- 
presented London ; but the case was alto- 
gether different now, the circumstances 
had entirely changed. Could it be con- 
tended that the Corporation should con- 
tinue to have the exclusive control over 
the supply of food for 4,000,000 people ; 
that no market should be established 
outside the City without the consent of, 
and the payment of compensation to, the 
Corporation? Was such a claim to be 
tolerated? No House of Commons 
would sanction the claim that no Market 
should be established in any part of 
London except by the Corporation of the 
City, whose jurisdiction extended over 
something like a square mile. It would 
be intolerable, even if the Corporation 
had done their duty ; and it was notorious 
that they had not. This very question 
had been a crying evil for years, and 
the Corporation did little or nothing 
until the Home Secretary moved in the 
matter. He hoped he had shown to the 
House that the effect of either of these 
clauses would be to entirely defeat the 
object of the Bill, and that they were un- 
just and contrary to public policy. He 
should like now to say a word as to the 
tactics of the Representatives of the Cor- 
poraticn in the House of Lords. He said 
‘* Representatives,’’ because the Common 
Council had neversanctioned the applica- 
tion for clauses at all, and that was a 
matter of very great importance in the 
consideration of the question. When 
it was proposed in the Court of Common 
Council to ask for the insertion of Com- 
pensation Clauses the proposal was re- 
jected by a majority of 7. The Court, 
with the votes of the Aldermen, decided 
only by a majority of 1 to oppose the 
Bill at all in the House of Lords; and 
a majority of 7 not to ask for com- 
pensation. But this vital point was 
held back from the Committee, for 
when it was proposed to bring it out, 
the Counsel for the Corporation got up 
and pleaded privilege, owing to the fact 
that the meeting of the Common Council 
at which that conclusion was arrived 
at was held with closed doors. In that 
way the fact that the Court of Com- 
mon Council had decided by a ma- 
jority of 7 not to ask for compensa- 
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tion was not placed before the Lords. 
The circumstance was deliberately with- 
held from the Committee, and he was 
curious to know who was responsible 
for that action? He was also curious to 
know who instructed the Counsel to ask 
for these clauses? It certainly was not 
the Court of Common Council. They 
had decided against asking for them. 
Was it the Billingsgate ring? Was it 
the people who were concerned in carry- 
ing on the business of the Market at 
Billingsgate who obtained the insertion 
of these clauses? Perhaps someone 
would tell the House. In asking the 
House to reject these clauses, he only 
asked them to give effect to the resolu- 
tion come to by the Court of Common 
Council. On the one side, they had the 
opinion of the minority of the Court of 
Common Council. On the other side, 
there was the opinion of the majority of 
the Common Council, of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, and of the Vestries 
and District Boards of London, repre- 
senting 1,500,000 of the inhabitants, all 
of whom desired the excision of these 
clauses. Could there, then, be a doubt 
as to what the decision of the House 
ought tobe? He had laid the case as 
clearly and as fairly as he could before 
the House, and he thought he had shown 
that the Market at Billingsgate was 
utterly inadequate to supply the wants 
of the Metropolis; that it raised the 
price of fish, and that it diminished the 
supply. He had shown that the Corpora- 
tion had done nothing adequate to meet 
the necessities of the case, and that it 
never would do anything. Whilethey had 
given a great many reasons against the 
Shadwell Scheme, they had not said one 
word from beginning to end to show 
what the Corporation proposed to do. 
Nothing had been said about the inten- 
tion of the Corporation to enlarge the 
approaches to Billingsgate, or to improve 
the supply of fish. The present Bill 
peng adequate accommodation. The 

ouse of Commons had approved of it, 
and a Committee of the House of Lords 
said that it was necessary. The public 
Opinion was unanimous in the desire 
that the House should pass the Bill, and 
should cut out those clauses which, if 
left in, must lead to the withdrawal of 
the measure. The attempt which had 
been made to defeat the Bill was an 
unworthy attempt, an attempt made by 
a side-wind which he was sure the 
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House of Commons would never endorse. 
The question for the House to decide 
was—would they prevent cheap fish 
from reaching the toiling millions of 
the Metropolis? Would Parliament 
stop the inhabitants of London from 
having the supply of fish which could 
be, and would be, brought to them, 
but which, as the Bill then stood, 
would continue to be denied to them? 
With these clauses no Market could be 
made, and fish would continue as dear 
and as scarce as at present. With- 
out these clauses a splendid Market 
would be erected, and fish would be 
supplied to the poor plentifully and 
cheaply. That was the issue before the 
House; and he was perfectly certain 
that the decision they would arrive at 
would be the decision he was then ask- 
ing them to come to—namely, to cut 
out these two clauses, and to make the 
Bill a measure that would confer ines- 
timable benefits upon the whole popula- 
tion of the Metropolis. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.” — 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Mr. MARRIOTT said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
belonged to the Party who had recently 
formed an association with a most laud- 
able object—namely, the object of de- 
fending liberty and property. But this 
Bill, if passed without these Amend- 
ments, would be a most direct attack 
upon both the property of a Corporation 
and of individuals. be Oh, oh!”)] An 
hon. Member said ‘‘ Oh, oh!” but up to 
the present time Market rights had been 
as much property as land, or as any 
other description of property. Market 
rights had been granted by Charter, or 
given by Act of Parliament, and he was 
not aware of a single instance where 
these rights had been taken away with- 
out compensation having been given. It 
was not many years since the town of 
Manchester purchased the Market rights 
of Sir Edward Moseley for something 
like £200,000, and, having purchased the 
rights for that sum, they spent many 
hundred thousand pounds in building 
Markets. Suppose that House were to 
pass an Act by which a Market could be 

uilt close to an existing Market, every 
single individual who had advanced 
money for the purchase of those rights 
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would lose the security on which the 
money had been advanced. That was 
exactly the case with the Corporation of 
London. The question was not now a 
question of cheap fish. He thought, if 
it had been a question of cheap food, the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
would have been the last person to pro- 
pose this Amendment. They would 
rather have believed in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s sincerity if he had proposed pro- 
tection or bounties on fish. Coming as 
this Amendment did from an hon. Mem- 
ber who was so fond of bounties and 
protection, he thought the House would 
look with suspicion upon his plea of 
cheap fish. The question did not affect 
the Corporation of London alone, but 
every Corporation in England. With 
regard to the Corporation of London, it 
was an undoubted fact that the Charter, 
with respect to Markets, did go back to 
the time of Edward III. ; but he did not 
know that that was an objection against 
the Charter. If the Charter was not 
granted for proper purposes—if the 
rights of the Corporation had been 
abused, if the Charter was a wrong one, 
and if it could be amended, let the mat- 
ter be brought before the House and 
discussed openly. It was not proper 
that the Market rights of the Corpora- 
tion of London should be abolished by 
a side-wind ; and they certainly would 
be destroyed if these clauses of the 
Lords were rejected. With regard to 
the Markets of London, no less than 
£2,750,000 had been advanced to erect 
them. -All those who had advanced 
money had done so on the idea that the 
Charter was good. [‘‘No!”] An hon. 
Member said ‘‘ No;”’ he would have an 
opportunity of proving that presently. 
He made the assertion that the money 
had been advanced upon the security of 
the Market rights of the City of London, 
and if this Bill were passed without 
giving to the City the right of pre-emp- 
tion and the right to compensation, that 
security was lessened. He found thatin 
dealing with Gas, or Water, or Railway 
Companies, the House was always very 
jealous of doing anything which would 
limit the security upon which money had 
been advanced. But the case for the City 
of London was far stronger. Gas, and 
Water, and Railway Companies were 
Companies trading for the purpose of 
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making money; but, by the Market | t 
rights of the City of London, not one then exist in London two distinct Mar- 
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farthing was made for the coffers of the 
City. The whole of the money obtained 
by those rights went to pay the interest 
on the money advanced. Up to the pre- 
sent time these rights of the City of 
London had never been interfered with 
except in one case—the case of Covent 
Garden. This Charter was granted in 
the time of Edward III., and the only 
Market rights ever given in opposition 
to the City of London were those given 
to the Duke of Bedford by Charles II. 
At that time Charles II. was by no means 
very favourable to the Corporation, and, 
by an action in the Court of King’s 
Bench, an attempt was made to upset 
the Corporation rights. The City, how- 
ever, retaining all their own rights, de- 
termined not to interfere with the Duke 
of Bedford in respect to Covent Garden. 
To the construction of the Columbia, 
Hungerford, and South London Markets 
the City could have objected ; but they 
did not—in fact, the City had never ob- 
jected to retail Markets. The Cattle 
Market Act was passed in 1835, and in 
that Act a Compensation Clause, exactly 
similar to the one proposed in this Bill, 
was inserted. That clause now stoodin 
that Act, and if a similar one were put 
in this Bill, the Corporation would have 
no objection to the Bill passing. But to 
come to the main question—the fish 
supply of London. Anything that could 
be done to make fish cheaper, by all means 
letit bedone. The Corporation had had 
the question before it, they had examined 
the matter carefully, and they had come 
to the conclusicn that there was great 
difference of opinion amongst fish sales- 
men as to whether there should be one 
or more wholesale Fish Market—opinion 
was generally in favour of one Market. 
The Corporation had found that with 
regard to Billingsgate the great difficulty 
was that it was easy to get the fish there, 
but it was difficult to get it away, so 
blocked up were the approaches by land. 
But it was found that three-fourths of 
the vans and carts going to the Market 
were those coming from the railway ter- 
minus with the fish brought to London 
by rail. The City of London, therefore, 
proposed to utilize the Market which 
was now at Farringdon, for all land or 
railway-borne fish. By doing this they 
would at once relieve the approaches to 
Billingsgate of three-fourths of thetraffic 
which now went there, and there would 
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kets, one for water-borne fish, and an- 
other for land-borne fish. Before the 
House interfered with the rights of a 
Corporation like that of the City of Lon- 
don—and by interfering with their rights 
interfering with the rights of all the 
Corporations in England—this experi- 
ment might be allowed atrial. It was 
an experiment which the Corporation 
hoped would answer, and if it did not 
answer they would not object to the 
clause proposed in the other House— 
namely, that they should have the right 
of purchasing the rights of the Shadwell 
Company, which was a private Company. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
said, ‘‘ Oh, they may purchase the rights, 
but they will never exercise them.” He 
could only say that if the City of Lon- 
don were to act in that way they would 
commit suicide. The Corporation of 
London knew that the eyes of England 
were upon them; they knewthere were 
many sincere friends, like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Mr. Firth), who were 
watching every one of their acts; and if 
they were to come to that House, and 
offer to make a purchase of the Bill, and 
did not make the Market, he was bound 
to say that when Parliament met again, 
be it in the autumn or next year, a Bill 
would very soon be brought in to com- 
pel them to build the Market at Shad- 
well. This was an attempt, by a side- 
wind, to attack the rights of Corpora- 
tions, and by it an example would be set 
to attack the rights of individuals. He 
quite admitted that they could be over- 
turned by an Act of Parliament, and 
this would be an Act of Parliament when 
passed ; but it would be a Private and 
not a Public Act. He insisted upon this, 
that if the exercise of the authority of 
the City of London was called into ques- 
tion, it should be done so openly in that 
House, and when there could be a pro- 
per debate on the subject. The House 
was very desirous to reach the Public 
Business, and, therefore, he would not 
trespass further upon its time. He 
trusted, however, that the Members of 
that House would join together in reject- 
ing the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets. He 
had as great a desire as the hon. Mem- 
ber had for the cheapening of fish for 
the poor; but at the same time he desired, 
as the hon. Member should desire, that 
they should respect the rights of pro- 
perty. 

Hr. Marriott 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
as time was very precious, and as this 
was a very simple question, he h 
the House would be able to decide it 
without further delay. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Marriott) had 
expressed great surprise that this Mo- 
tion had been made by the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. He was not at 
all surprised at it, because the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) represented a 
population 10 or 20 or 50 times as nu- 
merous as that represented by the Cor- 
poration of London. The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Marriott) had ex- 
pressed surprise that this Motion should 
have been made from the opposite 
side of the House. He thought it more 
surprising that the opposition to the 
Motion should have proceeded from this 
side of the House. The case was avery 
plain one. Noone denied that Billings- 
gate was a thoroughly bad Market, 
totally incapable of supplying the popu- 
lation of the Metropolis with fish. A 
private Company had come forward 
with a plan —which both Houses of 
Parliament said was a good one—for 
supplying 5,000,000 of people with fish. 
That being so, it being admitted that 
there was now a bad Market, and that 
this Company was willing to construct a 
good one—and all this was admitted in 
the Preamble of the Bill—what was 
done? Why, it was proposed that this 
new Market, one of whose merits was 
that it was to charge cheap tolls, was to 
be saddled with compensation to the 
proprietors of the bad Market. A pro- 
position more extraordinary, more exor- 
bitant, more indefensible, it was impos- 
sible to conceive. He would not admit 
that on this side of the House they were 
less careful of the rights of property 
than Gentlemen on the other side. He 
should be very much surprised to find 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) dis- 
agreeing with him in the view he took 
on this subject. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Marriott) said this was 
an attempt by a side-wind to attack the 
rights of property. It was not a side- 
wind at all, it was the most plain and 
direct issue which it was possible to 
raise. The question was whether the 
House would maintain a monopoly which 
was proved to be enormously injurious 
to a population of 5,000,000 people, or 
whether it would not. He was extremely 
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glad that this matter had been brought 
to an issue, and he had very little doubt 
what judgment would be pronounced by 
the House of Commons on the ques- 


tion. 

Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he did not wish to take up the time of 
the House; but he felt bound to say he 
had been requested by his Colleagues 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works, a 
Board representing 4,000,000 people, 
to say the whole of them were extremely 
anxious that this House should reject 
these clauses. He held in his hand a 
list of 17 Petitions against these clauses, 
Petitions which, he thought, came in on 
Saturday. Personally, he trusted that 
the House would reject these clauses 
and pass the Bill in a shape which 
would be most beneficial to the people 
of the Metropolis. 

Mr. AtpermMan COTTON said, he 
hoped the House would not reject these 
clauses. The Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works obtained, in the 
small hours of the morning, a clause 
authorizing him to make a Fish Market, 
and if the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was to be more trusted than the Corpo- 
ration of London, the House would no 
doubt reject these clauses. If they 
would only remember how much work 
the Corporation of the City of London 
had done, not only in the matter of 
Markets, but in the matter of all good 
and wise work, they would hesitate be- 
fore they rejected these clauses. They 
were going to give a private firm the 
monopoly which they refused to the Cor- 
poration. Surely the Corporation could 
manage the business better than a pri- 
vate firm. [‘‘ Question!”?] The ques- 
tion was, whether they would have a 
good Market, efficiently and well ma- 
naged— whether they would have it ma- 
naged by the Corporation of London, 
which hitherto had always done its work 
well, or whether they would have it ma- 
naged by Hewittand Company. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
They might say ‘‘Oh;” but when they 
came to think the matter over quietly 
they would not contend for a moment 
that a private firm could manage a Mar- 
ket properly in the interest of the pub- 
lic. Mr. Hewitt was a large smack- 
owner ; he imported his own fish ; there- 
fore they could not imagine he could 
manage the Market as well as the Cor- 
poration could. He had nothing more 
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confidence, that the House would allow 
these clauses to stand. 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE said, he 
thought it right that, as he was the 
Chairman of the Committee to whom 
this Bill was referred, he should say a 
word or two. He hoped the House 
would agree to the Motion which had 
been moved by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie). To his 
mind, compensation in this case was 
neither required on the ground of policy 
nor on the ground of justice. It was 
quite certain that if this Compensation 
Clause remained in the Bill, the Bill 
could not proceed further ; and that he 
should consider as nothing less than a 
public misfortune. The case brought 
before the Committee was one of the 
strongest that could well be. The 
scheme was proved a thoroughly good 
one, and he thought the opponents failed 
to shake it in any material point. He 
did not think it was too much to say 
that the Bill was, in fact, a necessity, 
not merely for the extension of the 
traffic in fish, and for the cheapening of 
the food—for which there was ample 
room in the Metropolis—but even for 
the proper and convenient transaction of 
the existing business. The evils of Bil- 
lingsgate were notorious, probably every 
Member knew something more or less 
about them. If any hon. Member only 
paid a visit to Billingsgate in the early 
hours of the morning, he would find 
that the real state of things exceeded 
whatever he had previously imagined. 
The City alleged that they had expended 
£272,000 upon the Market at Billings- 
gate. That might be true, but it in no 
way removed the great scandal that 
existed. Mr. Spencer Walpole, in his 
Report, said the present Market did not 
provide proper standing room, and its 
approaches were deficient. These re- 
quisites of a good Market would be ful- 
filled completely by the new Market 
at Shadwell; it would be four times the 
size of Billingsgate, and it would result 
in great good to everybody. ‘The vote 
of the Common Council had been re- 
ferred to, and he only mentioned it again 
because he thought its significance could 
not be overrated, remembering how 
strongly the different interests were re- 
presented in that body. With regard 
to the justice of the case, he noticed 
that in paragraph 10 of the Papers cir- 


to say; but he hoped, and with great | culated the Common Council said that 
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the Corporation ought to be compensated 
for the loss of revenue from which they 

aid the interest on the money advanced. 

t seemed to him that if such a position 
were allowed every Railway Company, 
against whom a competing line was 
authorized, might come to this House 


and obtain compensation for the loss it. 


had sustained. The excuse for compen- 


sation in this case might be the infringe- | 


ment of the ancient Charter that the 
City possessed; but that Charter had 
been already infringed on various occa- 
sions, when, for instance, the Columbia, 
the Hungerford, and the South London 
Markets were authorized. The case of 


{COMMONS} 


the Islington Market had been referred | 
to by the hon. and learned Member for | 


Brighton (Mr. Marriott). The Act autho- 


rizing the establishment of that Market | 


was passed in the year 1835. 


He was | 


not acquainted with the pros and cons | 
of the case; but he certainly should be) 


very much surprised if, in that case, 
there were the same imperative grounds 


of public advantage as in the present | 


case. 
had expended a large sum of money, 


During the last 20 years the City | 
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rofit as was now derived from the 

arket. In conclusion, he must state 
his own conviction that this Bill was 
bond fide promoted in the public interest, 
and not to put money into the pockets 
of the proprietors. He thought the pro- 
prietors were entitled to carry out the 
work they had undertaken. The tolls 
of the new Market would be only half 
those of Billingsgate; and he trusted that 
the House would not hamper this Bill, 
which was of such immense importance, 
by attaching to it such conditions for 
compensation, for which there were no 
grounds either in policy or justice. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to add 
one or two words to what had been said 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 


| East Worcestershire (Mr. W. H. Glad- 


stone). It appeared to him that the 
House should draw a broad and clear 
line between compensation which was 
due to private interests in cases of this 
sort and claims for compensation made 
on behalf of a public body. In legislation 
of this description the object was to pro- 
mote the public good, and it would be 


‘hard if any private individual were to 


but they had really done nothing to) 


mitigate the evils of Billingsgate Market, 
the state of which was a simple disgrace 
to the Metropolis. 


suffer. When they came to the case of 
a Corporation, or any other public body, 
it was important to remember that such 


It appeared to him | institutions existed for the public good ; 


that the City were either unable or un- | and if they failed in the performance of 
willing to do their duty in the matter of | their duties they could not, and ought 


the fish supply of the Metropolis. 
he did not hesitate to say that where 


And | not, on that account to be able to estab- 


lish any claim to be repaid out of the 


there were immense difficulties in the | pockets of those private adventurers who 
way he thought the trust which the City | performed the duty that they had failed 


held by virtue of the Charter of Edward | to discharge. 


It would be a very ill day 


Ill. must be regarded as having been | for this country if the doctrine of com- 


defeated by the course of circumstances, 
and that it was time the Charter ought 
to be disregarded. It was supposed that 
by the establishment of a Fish Market 
at Farringdon the press at Billingsgate 


pensation to private individuals should 
be pushed to such an extreme as was 
embodied in this clause. He trusted 
the House of Commons would take this 


| opportunity of proclaiming in most un- 


would be relieved. His own impression | 


was that a Market at Farringdon would | 


do nothing whatever towards the solu- 
tion of this question. The evidence 


given before the Committee went to show | 
that there must be one Market, and that | 


a riverside Market. 
lieve that any legitimate loss would re- 
sult to the Corporation. No doubt there 
would be diminution in tolls from fish, 
because the new Market would un- 
doubtedly be a formidable competitor to 
Billingsgate. But it was absurd to sup- 
pose that there were not many other 
uses to which Billingsgate could be put, 


He could not be- | 


uses which would yield quite as much 


Mr. W. HH. Gladstone 


mistakable terms that they would not 
grant compensation to a public body for 
an act which, if it might diminish the 
revenue of the public body, was rendered 
necessary by the public interest, and by 
a want of recognition by the Corporation 
of the duties which fell upon it. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had only one 
word to say. As a Representative of 
East London, which was most concerned 
in this matter, he was anxious, on behalf 
of his constituents, that it should be 
understood that they did not regard this 
as a private matter in which the firm 
promoting the Bill was only interested. 
Lhe matter had been taken up by nearly 
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all the local authorities in East London 
—by the different Vestries and Local 
Boards and other bodies—large meet- 
ings had been held, and the question 
was felt to be one in which the interests 
of the whole population of London, and 
particularly the poorer population, was 
engaged as against the interests of an 
oppressive monopoly. 

Ma. MACARTNEY said, as a Member 
of the Select Committee who inquired 
into this Bill, he wished to make one or 
two observations. In the first place, he 
did not agree with the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Gladstone) that 
it would be an excellent thing to put 
in the hands of a firm the monopoly 
of the fish supply of London. Messrs. 
Hewitt and Co., who were promoting 
this Bill, caught their own fish, landed 
it themselves, and sold it in the Market 
by their own auctioneers. If this 
Market at Shadwell were made the 
only Fish Market in London, Messrs. 
Hewitt and Co. would have complete 
control over the fish supply of the Me- 
tropolis. Before the Committee it was 
proved that the average price of fish 
sold in Billingsgate Market throughout 
the year was 23d. per lb., and that the 
price to the consumer was 7d. and 8d. 
per lb. He very much feared that 
the public would be in the same position 
if the Market were at Shadwell as if it 
remained at Billingsgate. He believed 
that an inland Market at Farringdon 
would be one very useful to the public, 
and ought to be encouraged. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The next Amendment, New Clause 
54b (Providing for transfer of under- 
taking to Corporation of London), dis- 
agreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘* to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to two 
of the Amendments made by The Lords to the 
London River-side Fish Market Bill: ’—Mr. 
Rircut, Sir James M‘Garet-Hoae, Secretary 
Sir Wiit1am Harcourt, Mr. Witit1am Henry 
Guiapstonz, Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. 
Firtu :—To withdraw immediately ; Three to 
be the quorum. 


QUESTIONS. 
PORTUGAL—CLAIMS OF A RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, in 1879, withdrew a Conces- 
sion for the construction of a Railway to 
Guimarens from an English Company, 
and transferred the Concession to a Por- 
tuguese Company, promising that it 
should be made a condition of the trans- 
fer that the Railway already constructed, 
and for which the sum of nearly £25,000 
remained due to the Contractor, should 
be purchased at a valuation, and paid 
for within six months, and that the just 
debts of the old Company should also be 
liquidated ; and, whether that promise 
has been repudiated by the Portuguese 
Government, notwithstanding the urgent 
remonstrances of the English Minister to 
the Court of Lisbon ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have addressed 
urgent representations on the subject of 
Mr. Dixon’s case to the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, through Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Lisbon. Papers on the subject 
shall be laid before Parliament. 


Lhegal Seizure. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—ILLEGAL 
SEIZURE—H.M.S. “ JACKAL.” 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
his attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings of the officials of H.M.S. 
‘* Jackal,”’ on 20th June, off Stornoway, 
in seizing, without cause, the herring 
fishing boat ‘‘ Perseverance,”’ of Storno- 
way, whereby a week’s fishing was lost, 
the boat was left on the beach and much 
damaged, and the skipper kept prisoner 
for several days, but acquitted on trial, 
without hearing his counsel; and, whe- 
ther he will institute an inquiry into the 
circumstances, with the view of compen- 
sating those wronged, and punishing the 
wrong doers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Admiralty have received from the 
officer commanding Her Majesty’s ship 
Jackal a report of the occurrences re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend. That 
officer appears, in the exercise of his 
powers under the Sea Fisheries Act, to 
have detained the fishing boat Persever- 
ance in consequence of having found her 
equipment deficient in certain respects. 
The boat, notwithstanding his order, put 
to sea, and on her return a prosecution 
was, with the sanction of the Fishery 
Board, instituted against the master. 
At the trial of the case a good deal of 
contradictory evidence was given, and 
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in the end the master was acquitted. 
The Admiralty, however, have no reason 
to attribute to the commander of the 
Jackal any want of discretion or of intel- 
ligence in the discharge of his duty. 
The boat was only detained three days, 
and not a week ; she was not left on the 
beach, but was required to be beached 
by her crew, which is a usual custom. 
The petty officer who inspected her pre- 
vious to her discharge saw no damage, 
and it is understood that she proceeded 
to sea immediately after the trial; and 
the master was not kept prisoner for 
several days, but was detained for one 
night only, on the advice of the Procu- 
rator Fiscal. 


Egypt— Armaments 


EGYPT — ARMAMENTS AT ALEXAN- 
DRIA—IMPENDING HOSTILITIES: 
Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 

could state approximately how many 

British subjects there are at the present 

time in Egypt, specifying particularly 

the numbers at Alexandria and Cairo ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Be- 
fore the hon. Baronet answers that Ques- 
tion, perhaps he will allow me to put a 
Question to him of which I have given 
him private Notice, and which, it seems 
to me, arises out of this Question. We 
wish to know, not only how many 
British subjects there are in Egypt, but 
in what position they are at the present 
moment? I would also ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether he can give any ex- 
planation or information to the House 
with regard to the very serious reports 
which have appeared in the newspapers 
within the last two days? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Perhaps 
it would be for the convenience of the 
House that I should answer the second 
Question first. The erection of earth- 
works at the port of Alexandria ceased 
on the 6th of June, as previously stated 
in both Houses. No information was 
received of any further hostile arma- 
ments until the Ist of July. On that 
day the Admiral telegraphed a report 
that it was proposed to sink stone barges 
and bar the channel. Information was 
also received that Arabi Pasha had 
forced the Khedive to apply to the Sul- 
tan for the withdrawal of a prohibition 
to strengthen the fortifications of the 
port. On the 3rd of July the Admiral 
was instructed to prevent any attempt 
to bar the channel, and to acquaint the 


Mr. Camylell-Bennerman 
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Military Governor that such an attempt 
would be considered as a hostile act, 
which would be treated accordingly ; if 
work were resumed on the earthworks, 
or fresh guns mounted, to inform the 
Military Commandant that he had orders 
to prevent it; and, if not immediately 
discontinued, to destroy the earthworks 
and silence the batteries if they opened 
fire, having given sufficient notice to the 
population, shipping, and foreign men- 
of-war. On the 4th the Admiral tele- 
graphed that he had received a reply 
from the Military Governor and Arabi, 
who sent the Egyptian Admiral to give 
assurance that no channel obstructions 
were contemplated. On the same day 
he telegraphed that on the previous 
night two additional guns were placed in 
Pharos Castle, and that the parapet of 
the battery facing the sea- front was 
strengthened. He postponed the repre- 
sentations to the Commandant until the 
morning of the 6th, in consultation with 
the Consul General, in order to give 
time for British subjects to leave Cairo. 
On that day he wrote to the Commandant 
as follows :— 

‘*Sir,—I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency that it has been officially reported 
to me that yesterday two or more additional 
guns were mounted on the sea defences, and 
that other warlike preparations are being made 
on the northern face of Alexandria against the 
Squadron under my command. Under these 
circumstances, I have to notify to your Ex- 
cellency that unless such proceedings be discon- 
tinued, or if, having been discoritinued, they 
should be renewed, it will become my duty to 


open fire on the works in course of construc- 
tion.”’ 


at 41-vandrta. 


To this letter a reply was received deny- 
ing that works were going on. On the 
7th, the Consuls General of the five 
Powers addressed the Admiral to ask— 


‘* Whether you are satisfied with the reply of 
the Egyptian Government in reference to the 
fortification works. In case the reply should 
not be satisfactory we think we are in a position 
to obtain you assurances more complete.” 


To which he replied— 


‘‘Tf your influence with the Military Com- 
mandant induces him to act with sincerity, for- 
bidding the continuance of fortifications, the 
object you aim at will have been obtained. Mere 
written assurances, in whatever terms they may 
be expressed, are of little value in view of the 
interests confided to me. I must strictly adhere 
to the terms of my communication sent to the 
Military Commandant should the slightest at- 
tempt be made to renew offensive works. In 
any case, 24 clear hours’ notice shall be given.” 


On the 8th the approval of Her Majesty’s 
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Government of his communications to 
the Military Commandant and the Con- 
suls General was conveyed to the Ad- 
miral. On the same day he reported 
that guns were being mounted at Fort 
Adjemi, five miles from the port, and he 
was told that that fort did not come un- 
der the prohibition. On the 9th, having 
been asked, by telegraph, whether he 
was certain of that fact of the arma- 
ment which he had reported and 
which had been denied by the Com- 
mandant, he replied that there was 
no doubt on the subject. He also in- 
formed the Government yesterday that 
guns were being mounted at Fort Tilseli, 
which commands the new port. Under 
these circumstances, with the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he has 
given the foreign Consuls notice at day- 
light this morning, and will commence 
action 24 hours afterwards, unless the 
forts on the Isthmus and those com- 
manding the entrance to the harbour 
are temporarily surrendered for the pur- 
pose of being disarmed. 

Mr. ONSLOW: May I remind the 
hon. Baronet that he has not answered 
my Question ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Cartwright telegraphed yesterday that 
nearly all British subjects had left Alex- 
audria, and that the few remaining would 
embark early this morning. He had 
sent a letter to the President of the Mi- 
nistry, announcing the withdrawal of 
the British Agency. Mr. Beaman, who 
had been left in charge of the Consulate 
at Cairo, was expected at Alexandria 
last night. Only three Englishmen have 
remained at Cairo. They are servants 
of natives, and elected to stay. There 
are some British Indian subjects who do 
not care to leave. The Maltese are be- 
lieved to have all left. There are con- 
stant means of departure from Suez and 
Port Said, and all the British subjects 
in the Provinces who are known have 
received warnings. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I should 
like to ask whether it is true that French 
and other foreign vessels are leaving the , 
harbour of Alexandria ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Theterms 
of any communication which may have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and other Governments on this 
subject cannot be given without No- 
tice. 


{Jury 10, 1882} 
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THE MAGISTRACY (LIRELAND)— 
MR. PEYTON. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that Mr. 
T. H. Peyton, a magistrate of Longford, 
made use of abusive and menacing 
language to Mr. John Manning, of Clor- 
nellan, Newtownforbes, county Longford, 
on the night of the 28th June, and to his 
son, Mr. Patrick Manning, threatened 
to shoot Mr. Manning the elder with a 
gun which he had in his hand, vowed 
that he would have the younger Man- 
ning sent out of the country, and threat- 
ened to dash out his brains with the 
butt of the gun; whether the occasion 
of the magistrate’s interference was that 
the Mannings were standing near a 
‘‘ bonfire’ which was lighted according 
to custom in Ireland on that evening, an 
evening commonly called ‘‘Old Bonfire 
Night ;” and, whether Mr. Peyton sub- 
sequently signed a warrant for the arrest 
of the younger Manning, and if he can 
say for what offence the warrant was 
issued, and what authority Mr. Peyton 
had for his action in these proceed- 
ings? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot enter 
into the merits of this Question in an 
answer in the House, as the whole 
case is to form the subject of a magis- 
terial investigation. It is not the case 
that Mr. Peyton signed the warrant for 
Manning’s arrest. The warrant is signed 
by Mr. Hill, the Resident Magistrate of 
the district. 


IRELAND—DRAINAGE OF RIVERS— 
THE RIVER BROSNA. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
is aware that great injury is done every 
year by the flooding of the Brosna River 
in counties Tipperary and King’s County; 
that the flooding of the Brosna has 
occurred since the drainage of the rivers 
from Kinnety to Birr and from Roscrea 
to Birr; works executed under the 
Drainage Board some years ago; that 
the farmers or. the banks of the Brosna 
have done all in their power, by embank- 
ments, &c. to protect their farms, but 
unavailingly; that 556 acres are flooded 
nearly every year, and that the Shannon 
works at Meelick are likely to increase 
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the flooding of the Brosna ; and, whether, 
in view of these facts, he will direct an 
inspection to be made, and order such 
works as may be necessary to relieve the 
farmers from these floods, which have 
been caused by the operation of the 
Drainage Board ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No complaints 
appear to have been received by the Go- 
vernment on the subject. But the floods 
at the place supposed to be referred to 
are probably due to back-water from the 
Shannon, and not to the drainage works 
mentioned in the Question, which were 
completed respectively in 1856 and 1874. 
The works on the Shannon at Meelick 
will not affect the matter; but, on the 
other hand, those at Killaloe will, it is 
hoped, greatly decrease the liability of 
the lands on the Brosna to being flooded. 
If the Brosna lands are found to be liable 
to floods, even after the completion of 
the Shannon works, the proper remedy 
will be the formation of a new drainage 
district for their relief. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
JEREMIAH KELLEHER. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Jeremiah Kelleher was evicted 
by Lord Kenmare five months ago ; and, 
whether his two sons have been for seven 
months in Kilmainham Gaol ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Jeremiah Kelle- 
her was evicted by Lord Kenmare on the 
3lst of January. He redeemed on the 
3rd instant, having paid the two years’ 
rent which he owed. His two sons re- 
ferred to are in detention under the Pro- 
tection Act on reasonable suspicion of 
shooting at and wounding with intent to 
murder. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
MR. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why Mr. William Russell is still de- 
tained in Kilkenny Gaol, when all the 
other suspects from county Tipperary 
have been released ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant having considered 
William Russell’s case on the 29th of 
June, decided that he could not at present 
order his release. 


Mr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 


(Ireland) Acts. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
WILLIAM KENNEDY. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can now advise the Lord 
Lieutenant to release William Kennedy, 
arrested on the 16th March last under 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act; and, if the district (Philipstown) is 
not and has not always been most peace- 
able ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
cannot at present order William Ken- 
nedy’s release. He lives in the Eden- 
derry district, where there has been, 
and is, much dangerous feeling. Several 
persons are ‘‘ Boycotted,” and under 
personal protection in the district. The 
state of the Philipstown district also is 
unsatisfactory. 


THE BOARD OF MANUFACTURERS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any portion of the Annuity paid to 
the Board of Trustees of Manufacturers 
in Scotland, in discharge of equivalents 
under the Treaty of Union, has at any 
time been expended in the purchase of 
works of Art for the National Gallery of 
Scotland ; and, if it has, whether he will 
state to what amount it has been so ex- 
pended ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The annuity in 
question, being a grant in aid, forms 
one part of the income of the Board of 
Manufacturers; and the fact that it is 
so implies a policy of interfering as little 
as possible with the disposal of the in- 
come of the Board. I have, however, 
reason to believe that the Board has not 
in the last 35 years devoted any of their 
surplus income to the purchase of pic- 
tures. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACTS 
—GRANTS TO UNIONS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, What is the total 
amount granted to unions in Ireland 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Acts, 1880, or any subsequent Act, 
either through the Board of Works in 
Ireland or the Local Government Board ; 
and, whether it is proposed to submit a 
Vote to Parliament to repay to the Irish 
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Church Fund or the National Debt 
Commissioners the amount applied as 
grants out of moneys raised on loan ? 
Mr. COURTNEY : The total amount 
of free grants to Irish Unions has been 
£19,069. They were made under para- 
ph 3 of Section 2 of the Act 43 & 44 
Vict. c. 14, whereby such grants were 
made a final charge on the Irish Church 
Fund. The financial transactions be- 
tween the Church Fund and the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners have nothing 
to do with the disposal of the receipts of 
the Fund. There is no intention of ask- 
ing Parliament to reverse the decision 
arrived at by it in 1880. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
WORKS AT GOWLEEN TULLIG. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Financial Se- 
oretary to the Treasury, in reference to 
Parliamentary Return No. 203 of this 
Session (in which it is stated that the 
works at Gowleen Tullig, county Clare, 
were completed last March at an expen- 
diture of £255), Whether it is a fact 
that a further contribution of £15 from 
charitable sources has since been paid 
to the Board of Works in aid of a fur- 
ther Government grant of £45 for addi- 
tional works at the place in question ; 
whether the further grant of £45 was, 
in consequence, made by the Board for 
such works; and, if so, why no notice 
is given in Return No. 203 of the addi- 
tional contribution and grant; and, if 
he will cause a Return to be made show- 
ing, in the same form, how this addi- 
tional sum has been expended ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The statements in 
the Question of my hon. Friend are cor- 
rect ; and the further Government grant 
will be included in a Supplementary 
Estimate, shortly to be laid before 
Parliament. The grant could not be 
referred to in the Return, because it 
was not included in the Parliamentary 
grant of £45,000. If my hon. Friend 
wishes to know the details of the further 
expenditure, I will procure them for him 
at the proper time; but the amount is 
too small to justify a Parliamentary Re- 
turn being made of it. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
WORKS AT GOWLEEN ROSS AND 
GERRAHIES REEF, 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, What has be- 
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come of the £7 stated, in Return No. 
203, to have been saved on the works at 
Gowleen Ross, county Clare, the amount 
contributed from local and other sources, 
and by Government grant, having been . 
£600, and the works having been com- 
pleted for £593; and, whether, as the 
proportion contributed towards obtain- 
ing this grant was obtained through 
charitable asscciations, to relieve the 
prevailing distress, he will give orders 
that this sum of £7 be expended in pro- 
viding fishing gear for some distressed 
fishermen in the neighbourhood ? 

‘CotoneL COLTHURST also asked, 
in reference to Parliamentary Paper of 
this Session, No. 203, What has become 
of the sum of £45 saved on the works at 
Gerrahies Reef, in the county Cork, the 
amount appropriated for such work being 
£220, and the amount for which the 
work was finished last October being 
only £175, and, as the money contributed 
for such work to obtain a Government 
grant was made up from charitable 
sources to relieve the prevailing distress, 
he will give orders for the expenditure 
of this sum of £45 on fishing gear for 
some of the poorest fishermen in that 
locality ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: My hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Shea) has noticed that the works 
at Gowleen Ross cost a few pounds less 
than was anticipated; but, on the other 
hand, those at other places cost more ; 
and, on the whole, it will be necessary 
to spend somewhat more than the 
amount as yet provided by Parliament 
on the fishery piers and harbours in- 
cluded in the Return referred to. I 
may remind the House that the greater 
part of the £15,000, contributed other- 
wise than from voted moneys, was not 
subscribed locally, but came out of the 
gift of Canada at the time of distress. 
The same remarks apply to the Ques- 
tion of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the County of Cork, re- 
lating to Gerrahies Reef. 


Department. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
as promised to the Member for East 
Cornwall last Session, he has taken into 
consideration the whole question of pen- 
sions to those teachers who entered 
upon their duties before May 1862 ; 
and, if so, whether, in view of the great 
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and increasing distress among these 
teachers, and the inadequacy of the 
sum now voted by Parliament for 
teachers’ pensions, the Education De- 
partment is prepared to apply to the 
Treasury for a larger vote than the pre- 
sent sum of £6,500 per annum, and to 
what extent? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have consulted 
the Treasury on the question of teachers’ 
pensions, and, having regard to the 
fact that a Committee of this House re- 
ported in 1872 that the Minute of 1846 
gave no teacher a vested right to a pen- 
sion, and that, in 1875, £6,500 per an- 
num was given by the late Government 
as an ex gratid payment, and accepted 
by the House in final settlement of the 
teachers’ claims, the Treasury declines 
to re-open the question. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 
—THE REPORT. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has received the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture; and, if so, whether he can state 
when Copies will be issued ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had not yet received 
the Report; but he learned from the 
Secretary to the Commission that there 
was reason to believe it would be for- 
warded in the course of next week or 
the week after. 


PARLIAMENT — SCOTCH BUSINESS — 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the honour- 
able Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs, 
Whether, with the view of expediting 
Scotch business, without having recourse 
to a Grand Committee, the principle of 
which has not been sanctioned by the 
House, he will remove the blocking 
notice which stands in his name, and 
use his influence with his political friends 
who are Scotch Members of Parliament, 
and supporters of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to induce them to remove the 
seven other blocking notices which ar- 
rest the progress of the Educational En- 
dowments (Scotland) Bill? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL, in reply, 
said, he was afraid the hon. Gen- 
tleman had very much overrated his 
influence with other Scottish Members; 
but he would state his own position. 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley 


{OOMMONS} 





He had tried to elicit the opinion of hig 
constituents on the subject. Two of the 
school boards had expressed themselves 
in its favour, and another body specially 
interested in the Bill had also declared 
in favour of the Bill, with one or two 
Amendments, which he meant to press. 
If he had no other communications 
against the Bill, he would withdraw the 
Notice standing in his name. If the 
Bill were referred to a formal Commit- 
tee, or the clauses settled and discussed 
at an informal meeting, or if the Vice 
President and the Lord Advocate were 
to adopt such a course, he thought it 
not unlikely that something might be 
done. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
EDWARD JENNINGS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that Mr. Edward Jen- 
nings has been removed from Monaghan 
Prison to Kilmainham on account of the 
state of his health ; whether two doctors 
certified that his health was then very 
bad; whether he is aware that, pre- 
vious to his arrest, Mr. Jennings was a 
long time in a hospital in Dublin ; whe- 
ther any medical report has been or- 
dered by the Government upon his con- 
dition ; and, whether he can see his way 
to recommending his discharge ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Edward Jen- 
nings was removed from Monaghan to 
Kilmainham Gaol on the 7th of June, 
in order that His Excellency might ob- 
tain the opinion of a physician of emi- 
nence upon the state of his health; and 
on the 9th of June he was examined by 
Dr. Croly, the senior surgeon of the City 
of Dublin Hospitals, and Dr. Carte, the 
medical officer of Kilmainham, who cer- 
tified that they did not consider his life 
in danger by further confinement. Jen- 
nings alleges that he was under medical 
treatment in Dublin in January, 1881; 
but I have no other information on this 
point. His Excellency is causing fur- 
ther inquiries to be made relative to the 
state of his district. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—STATISTICS. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Report of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in England, show- 
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ing that in the five months ending May 
1882, no less than 1824 convictions (not 
including those obtained by the police or 
by kindred societies) had been recorded 
for cruelty to dumb animals, including 
instances of starving, houghing, burn- 
ing, slowly bleeding, shooting, scalding, 
and worrying; and, whether, in view of 
the brutal character of these outrages in 
England, he will take any legislative 
steps to increase the punishment to which 
offenders at present are sentenced ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that in regard to the cruelty 
to which the hon. Member specially re- 
ferred in the Question, he had received 
a letter from the Secretary to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in which that gentleman said 
there were only 61 cases, of which 48 
were cases of starving by giving in- 
sufficient food. That left only 13 of 
the other kinds ofcruelty. Ten of those 
were offences by boys in setting dogs 
upon cats, one for shooting, and one for 
scalding an animal. The Secretary to 
the Society went on to say that in Great 
Britain it would be no exaggeration to 
say that generally every citizen did 
everything he could to promote the de- 
tection of such crimes. In England, 
public opinion condemned cruelty, and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining the 
attendance of witnesses in such cases. 

Mr. HEALY said, that his figures had 
been taken from the Report of the Anti- 
Vivisection Society. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the total of 61 referred to the 
cases specifically referred to by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whe- 
ther citizens interfered when husbands 
were beating their wives ? 


[No reply was given. | 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
PATRICK KAVANAGH. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether or not the time has now arrived 
when Patrick Kavanagh, now a suspect 
in Enniskillen Gaol, might be released, 
seeing that Killinkere parish, county 
Cavan, from which he was taken pri- 
soner, is perfectly peaceable ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant had Patrick Ka- 
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vanagh’s case under consideration on 
the 19th of June, and decided that he 
could not order his release. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—VISIT TO THIS 
COUNTRY. 


Mr. GIBSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, What will be the status of 
Cetewayo within the limits of the United 
Kingdom ; will he be regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government as free, or as a 
prisoner of war; if he is treated as a 
prisoner, and a writ of habeas corpus 
should be applied for on his behalf, 
what legal justification would be offered 
for his detention; is the Colonial Act 
passed for his detention spent by his re- 
lease; and, is it intended to pass an Act 
for the indemnity of those who may 
assist in his future detention, similar to 
the Act passed in the year 1816, 


“In consequence of Napoleon Duenayenee 
having been detained and kept in custody in 


the island of St. Helena? ”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I fear I cannot answer 
the five Questions of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman quite so briefly as I 
should wish, for, without some explana- 
tion, my answer might give rise to mis- 
understanding. Cetewayo is coming to 
this country at his own special request. 
In order to do so, he quits the legal cus- 
tody in which he now is upon certain 
terms. He has agreed to obey all direc- 
tions given to him, and acquiesces in the 
right of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make such future dispositions as to his 
custody as may be thought right. While 
in this country he will not, unless cir- 
cumstances shall arise which are not 
now contemplated, be subjected to the 
actual restraints which generally ac- 
company the position of a prisoner of 
war; but he will necessarily be always 
accompanied by someone who will be 
approved by the Government. This 
will, I think, give a practical answer to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
first and second Question; but I do not 
desire to shrink from bearing the re- 
sponsibility of the opinion given by the 
Solicitor General and myself in March 
last, and which is referred to in Lord 
Kimberley’s despatch of March 9. We 
advised the Colonial Office that Cetewayo 
could, if the Government thought right, 
be treated as a prisoner of war, and we 
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adhere to that opinion. [Mr. Grsson: 
Treated now as a prisoner?] Yes, now. 
I am aware that a different view has 
been expressed elsewhere ; and while I 
speak with sincere respect for that opi- 
nion, my learned Friend and I adhere 
to the advice we have already given. 
While the country was at war with 
Cetewayo as King of the Zulus, he was 
taken prisoner by our Forces. No Treaty 
of Peace has been made with him, and 
no peace has been made which affects 
his status. My view is that the right 
to detain a prisoner of war continues 
until the country which captured him 
agrees to his release. I am glad to think 
that this view has been expressed by 
Lerd Ellenborough and Lord Eldon. In 
reference to our right to detain Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the former said— 

“From the consequences of that state of war 
he cannot be redeemed, but by the terms of such 
Treaty of Peace as we may make with him 
individually, or with others for him. Being 
once an enemy he can only be at peace with us 
by our act and consent, and, of course, upon 
such terms only as we shall mutually agree 
upon.”’ 


And Lord Eldon said— 

‘* The question is whether, if we have a right 
to treat him as a prisoner of war, it can pos- 
sibly be inconsistent with justice or the Law of 
Nations that till some peace is made by Treaty 
with some person considered as his Sovereign, 
or till some peace is made with him, we keep 
him in prison in some part of the King’s Do- 
minions. I presume if we can keep him asa 
prisoner of war for a moment, we can keep him 
a peace is made with him or including 

im. 
The opinion thus expressed appears to 
have been entertained by the late Go- 
vernment, for Cetewayo was detained as 
a prisoner of war from the termination 
of the war in August, 1879, until July, 
1880, when he was handed over to the 
authorities of the Cape Colony. As to 
the third Question, I cannot anticipate 
that any writ of habeas corpus can be ap- 

lied for, or that any such motion would 
be entertained; but if it be, a Return 
would be made setting out the facts ac- 
cording to the truth. To the fourth 
Question, I say that I think that as soon 
as Cetewayo passes from his present de- 
tention, the powers of the Colonial Act 
will be spent; but that Act was passed 
to justify Cetewayo’s detention by the 
Cape Colony on the ground that the 
Colony, as such, not having been at war 
with him, there was no power to detain 
him in the Colony. Imperial rights are 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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not interfered with by its powers being 
expended. The last Question of my right 
hon. and learned Friend is calculated to 
give rise to a false impression. The Act of 
Indemnity passed in 1816 did not contain 
any indemnity on account of the deten- 
tion of Napoleon Buonaparte, but only 
on account of certain orders which might 
have been given, or acts which might 
have been done at St. Helena under the 
urgency of the occasion in order safely 
to detain him. I will only add that on 
introducing that Bill into this House in 
March, 1816, Lord Castlereagh said he 
did not think that any Act of Indemnity 
was necessary, for he maintained our 
right to detain Napoleon Buonaparte as 
a prisoner of war, although a Treaty of 
Peace with France had been concluded, 
and Mr. Brougham said— 


Land Commission. 


‘*‘ Whether we consider Buonaparte as a pri- 
soner of war not claimed by his own Government 
or in any other light, we have an unquestionable 
right to detain him, even by the Law of Nations, 
without any Act of Parliament.” 

I believe I have now answered all the 
Questions put to me by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. GIBSON: Will he be allowed 
any change of residence, and will he be 
allowed to go to Ireland ? 


[No answer was given. | 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—IN- 
VENTORY OF STORES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Board of Works in Ireland 
have yet made a complete inventory of 
furniture and other articles in their 
charge, as recommended by Lord Lans- 
downe’s Committee, in 1873, and by 
Viscount Crichton’s, in 1878 ; and, whe- 
ther he can state the estimated value of 
such property? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Board of 
Works have made a complete inventory 
of the furniture and other articles in 
their charge, and a general revision of 
it is now in progress, and is nearly com- 
plete. The value of such property is 
obviously extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain; but I am informed that it may be 
taken approximately at about £500,000. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. MEEK. 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether Mr. Meek, one of the Sub- 
Commissioners for the county of Armagh, 
is the same individual who gave evidence 
in favour of the tenants at Cookstown, 
in March last, before the Sub-Commis- 
sion composed of Messrs. Fitzgerald, 
Comyn, and Mahony; whether, upon 
that occasion, the Sub-Commission in 
question fixed the fair rent of the tenants 
of Colonel the honourable Stuart Knox 
twenty-five per cent. above the amount 
which Mr. Meek swore was the fair 
value; whether, at the same sitting, the 
said Sub-Commission fixed the fair rent 
of the tenants of Mr. Bell thirty-three 
per cent. higher than the sworn valua- 
tion of Mr. Meek ; whether the said Mr. 
Meek is the same person who gave evi- 
dence for the tenants at Magherafelt, on 
or about the 14th February last, before 
the Sub-Commission, composed of Messrs. 
Burke, O’Brien, and Davidson, and whe- 
ther this Sub-Commission fixed the fair 
rent of Lawrence Madden thirteen per 
cent. above Mr. Meek’s sworn valuation ; 
whether one of the chairmen of the 
above-named Sub-Commissions publicly 
animadverted on the conduct of Mr. 
Meek in connection with his evidence ; 
and, whether the Mr. Davidson, with 
whom Mr. Meek has since been asso- 
ciated as a Sub-Commissioner in the 
neighbouring county of Armagh, is the 
same Mr. Davidson who sat at Maghera- 
felt in February last, when the land 
eases in which Mr. Meek was valuator 
for the tenants, were adjudicated upon? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Meek gave 
evidence of valuation on behalf of the 
tenants of Colonel Stuart Knox and Mr. 
Bell before the Cookstown Sub-Commis- 
sion, which was constituted as stated in 
the Question. In the former cases the 
judicial rents were fixed at about 25 per 
cent above Mr. Meek’s valuation, and in 
the latter cases they were fixed at about 
36 per cent above his valuation. With 
reference to the rest of the Question, I 
have not yet received the information as 
to what occurred at Magherafelt; but 
the Land Commissioners have written to 
me explaining that the answer they sent 
to me in reference to a previous Question 
put to me by the hon. Member had 
reference solely to the Tyrone Sub- 
Commission. The cases referred to 
were Tyrone cases, and they accord- 
ingly limited their inquiries to that 
county. They are now making further 
inquiries with reference to the Maghera- 
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felt Sub-Commission. If it should turn 
out that there was any inaccuracy in my 
previous answer, I must hold the Land 
Commissioners as entirely responsible 
for it. 

Mr. HEALY: Has the attention of 
the Chief Secretary been called to the 
language of the Marquess of Salisbury 
in “another place,” in which, when 
speaking of a Land Sub-Commissioner, 
he referred to him as one of the most per- 
sistent persecutors of the landlord; and 
whether, in view of this statement, the 
Government thought it necessary to take 
any steps? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had seen 
the speech and regretted it; but he did 
not think it called for any action on his 
part. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—RECENT MURDERS. 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, having regard to the 
threats used by three men named George 
Richmond, John Reilly, and Francis 
Grundy towards the widow of the man 
John Kenny, recently murdered in 
Dublin, and the danger she is now 
apparently in from the vengeance of the 
secret societies in Ireland, he will re- 
commend that she be given such grant 
of money as will enable her and her 
family to leave the Country, and thus 
avoid the fate of the unfortunate man 
Bernard Bailey, who, though anxious 
to leave the United Kingdom, was re- 
fused the necessary pecuniary aid, and 
was in consequence murdered a few days 
afterwards ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Careful steps 
have been taken for the protection of 
Mrs. Kenny and her children. I am 
communicating with His Excellency as 
to the question of her future safety. 


IRELAND—PRISONERS DETAINED 
UNDER THE STATUTE 34 
EDWARD III. c. 1. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
further inquiries he proposed to make, 
Whether he can now state the decision 
of His Excellency in the cases of Miss 
Hogan, Miss O’Neill, and Mrs. Hanlon, 
imprisoned in Tralee Gaol under tke 
statute of Edward III.; and, what has 
been the result of his inquiries respect- 
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ing the allegations put forward in the 
Question of the 26th ultimo? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
is still considering the matter of the re- 
lease of these ladies. With regard to 
the latter portion of the Question, I find 
that the arrangement for the reception 
of visitors to prisoners in Tralee Gaol 
is that which existed under the late 
Board of Superintendence, and is as 
follows:—The visitor is between two 
gates, under cover, with a form to sit 
on, while the prisoner is at a distance of 
11 feet, and in the open air. It is not 
the case that visits are interrupted 
by other prisoners or officers passing 
through the gates, and overy precaution 
is taken to prevent any such interrup- 
tion. It is in accordance with the Prison 
Rules that the female prisoners referred 
to in the Question have not been allowed 
to communicate with each other except 
in the presence of their solicitor or the 
matron. I may add that the existing 
arrangements for the reception of visitors 
are at present under the consideration of 
the Prisons Board, with a view to im- 
provements being carried out, which cer- 
tainly seem to me to be called for. 


EGYPT—THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, with regard to Her Majesty’s 
ships ‘‘ Alexandra,” ‘ Superb,” ‘In- 
flexible,’’ ‘‘ Temeraire,” and ‘‘ Sultan,” 
any one or more of them has, since the 
11th day of June, been within the port 
of Alexandria; and, whether any of 
them are there now; and, if not, whe- 
ther he has any objection to communi- 
cate to the House of Commons the same 
information with regard to their where- 
abouts that is already possessed by the 
Egyptian insurgents ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
My hon. Friend has asked me to answer 
this Question for him. I am sorry to 
say the only answer I can make is to 
decline to give any information. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ THUNDERER.” 


Mr. MAO IVER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he can in- 
form the House what has become of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Thunderer ;” and, if it 
is true that this heavily armed and 
formidable vessel is, from motives of 
economy, lying dismantled at Malta ? 


Mr, Arthur O Connor 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The Zhunderer is at Malta Dockyard, 
undergoing the usual repairs prepara- 
tory to being re-commissioned. The 
hon. Member will find her included in 
the programme of repairs at that Dock- 
yard, on page 203 of the Navy Esti- 
mates for this year. 


MALTA—FORTIFICATIONS—SLIEMA 
HARBOUR. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the heavy 
ordnance recently sent to Malta for the 
new fort Tigné, at Sliema, for protection 


of the harbour, is mounted ? 
Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir. 


NAVY—ROYAL MARINES IN EGYPT. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether a General 
Officer of Marines will be appointed to 
take the command of the force of Royal 
Marines now in Egypt? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; there is no intention to require 
the services of a general officer of Ma- 
rines in Egypt; and, as a matter of fact, 
there is no force of Royal Marines now 
in Egypt. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS—LEGIS- 
LATION, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE (in 
the absence of Sir R. Assuzron Cross), 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If the Government 
will endeavour to secure the passing of 
a Bill during the present Session to carry 
into effect the general recommendations 
of the Artizans’ Dwellings Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (for the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment), in reply, said, it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to endeavour to 
pass such a measure in the present 
Session. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What number 
of the 2,476 cases of eviction which he 
stated had taken place in the first five 
months of 1882 were for non-payment 
of rent ; in how many of such cases the 
Constabulary authorities have reported 
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their opinion that hardship was caused 
to the tenant owing to his inability, from 
poverty caused by bad seasons, to pay 
the rent due; and, in how many cases 
non-payment was reported as due to un- 
willingness or fear of injury on the part 
of the tenant? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will lay upon 
the Table a Return of the number of 
cases of eviction in the first six months 
of this year, distinguishing the number 
of cases of non-payment of rent and 
cases of hardship. 
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IRELAND—USE OF BLOODHOUNDS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any foundation for 
the report, now current in the Irish 
Press, that the Government have re- 
solved upon the employment of blood- 
hounds for the detection of crime in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment have no intention of the sort— 
never had such an intention—and never 
entertained the idea of it. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
KILLASPAGBRONE, CO. SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the local constabulary have 
reported that, on the 10th of last month, 
a landlord named J. T. Knox evicted a 
tenant named William Million, and a 
sub-tenant named Edward Gilgan, from 
the townland of Siberia, parish of Kil- 
laspagbrone, and county of Sligo; 
whether only Gilgan was reinstated ; 
and, whether he was reinstated only in 
the capacity of acaretaker; whether it 
is the fact, as reported by Relieving 
Officer Feeney, at a recent meeting of 
the Sligo Board of Guardians, that the 
landlord violated the Law by not giving 
the Poor Law authorities of the district 
any notice of the eviction; whether the 
Trish Local Government Board wrote, on 
the 2ist ultimo, to the Sligo Board of 
Guardians instructing them that the 
landlord, by his default, had subjected 
himself to a penalty of £20, which 
should be applied in relief of the rates 
of the electoral division; whether it is 
true that no steps have been taken to 
enforce the penalty; whether the re- 
admission of one of the evicted persons 
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as a caretaker leaves the liability of the 
landlord to the penalty unaltered, es- 
pecially as he has issued public adver- 
tisements for the rejetting of the lands, 
and the caretaker may at any moment be 
left without a shelter; and, what steps 
will be taken to recover the penalty for 
the benefit of the electoral division ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Constabu- 
lary have furnished Reports in reference 
to these evictions. It is the case that 
Edward Gilgan, the sub-tenant, has been 
reinstated as a caretaker. He lived on 
the farm; whereas the other man, 
William Million, lived half-a-mile away. 
The Relieving Officer did assert that the 
landlord had violated the law by not 
giving the Poor Law Authorities of the 
district any notice of the intended evic- 
tions; but it now appears that he was 
quite wrong in this, as he has since 
found the notice among his papers. I 
have a copy of it here; it is dated the 
27th of May, and the evictions took 
place on the 10th of June. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
PATRICK C. KELLY. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Why Mr. Patrick C. Kelly, 
of Athenry, is still detained in Galway 
Gaol, having been arrested so far back 
as November the 9th, and being charged 
only with intimidation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Lord Lieu- 
tenant considered Patrick Kelly’s case 
on the 6th ultimo, and decided that ho 
could not as yet order his release. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
—CLAUSE 8—“ M‘GARRY v. THE EARL 
OF GRANARD.” 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If it is the fact that in 
the case of Michael M‘Garry v. Earl of 
Granard the tenant served his originat- 
ing notice to havea fair rent fixed at the 
‘first sitting ’’ of the Land Commission 
in October, that the case was listed for 
hearing at Mohill on 27th February, be- 
fore the Sub-Commission, of which Mr. 
Cecil Roche, B.L., is the legal Commis- 
sioner, that Mr. Roche, on the landlord’s 
application, against the wishes of the 
tenant, and after a private interview of 
considerable duration with Lord Gra- 
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nard’s agent, med the case without 
adequ Pr psf ise Lord Granard 
made use of the interval to eject the 
tenant for an old arrear, refusing to re- 
admit him as caretaker, although his 
family numbers fourteen; whether, in 
consequence of the judgment in eject- 
ment which followed his postponement 
of the case, Mr. Roche decided on the 
30th ultimo, when it aguin came before 
him, that he was then precluded from 
entertaining the tenant’s application, 
which he accordingly dismissed, though 
the tenant had not been evicted or even 
sued for rent when the case was ori- 
ginally listed; and, whether, if these 
facts are correct, he will consider the ne- 
cessity of amending the Land Act, so as 
to prevent a similar failure of justice, 
and meanwhile will cause the Land Com- 
mission to impress on their Assistant 
Commission the desirability of discourag- 
ing groundless applications for post- 
ponement made by landlords, and the 
importance, when such applications are 


granted against the tenant’s wishes, of | t 


requiring an undertaking that the delay 
should not be made use of for the pur- 
pose of eviction ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will answer 
this Question. The case referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member was 
listed for hearing at Mohill for February 
27, before the Sub-Commission, of 
which Mr. Roche is legal Commissioner. 
No application was made by the land- 
lord for a postponement of the case, and 
Mr. Roche had no interview with Lord 
Granard’s agent. The reason for the 
postponement simply was that there was 
not time to hear all thecases. With re- 
gard to the rest of the Question the 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they are ready now, if M‘Garry’s time 
of redemption has not expired —and they 
have reason to infer that it has not—to 
hear an application from him to have the 
time enlarged, so as to have a fair rent 
fixed with a view to the sale of his hold- 
ing. This is their invariable practice, 
and they have taken steps for informing 
the tenant of it in order that he may 
take advantage of it if he is in a position 
to do so. Under these circumstances, 
the amendment of the Act, as suggested 
by the hon. Member, does not appear to 
be wanted. Mr. Roche appears to have 
taken an erroneous view of the matter 
when the case came before him on the 
30th ultimo; but, no doubt, the Land 
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Commissioners have since pointed out 
the proper procedure to him for his fu- 
ture guidance. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the time of 
redemption had expired. Mr. Roche 
admitted his error, and he wished to 
know what compensation the Govern- 
ment was going to give the tenant? 
There were some 90,000 cases before the 
Land Courts ; and in many cases the time 
of redemption had expired owing to 
these postponements by the Courts. 
What were the Government going to do? 
Were they going to appoint a sufficient 
number of Sub-Commissioners to carry 
out the Act? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Lord 
Lieutenant had had repeated interviews 
with the Land Commissioners with spe- 
cial reference to the progress of their 
work. With regard to the case of 
M ‘Garry, it was the opinion of the Land 
Commissioners that he had still a chance; 
but if he had not, the hon. Member 
for Wexford might renew his Ques- 


ion. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if this tenant 
was shut out from the operation of the 
Act, he should ask the Government what 
compensation they were going to give 
this man for this error of a Government 


official ? 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—THE CARRIAGE TAX. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will state 
the amount received for carriage licenses 
within the Metropolitan district as com- 
pared with the total sum derived from 
that impost ; and, whether it is proposed 
to make a contribution towards the cost 
of highways within the Metropolis from 
the increased carriage tax, if it is ap- 
proved by Parliament? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The total amount 
of the Carriage Duty in 1880-1 was 
£548,000, and of that sum £52,000 is 
derived from the Metropolis. By the 
Metropolis I mean the district which is 
within the scope of the Metropolis 
Management Act. With regard to any 
contribution towards the cost of high- 
ways, we have already said that it will 
not be possible, in answer to Questions, 
to state what our plans will be with re- 
gard to particular interests, and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to postpone that matter. 
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INDIA—IMPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVE 
OILS—RE-SHIPMENT OF PETROLEUM 
ILLEGALLY LANDED. 


Mr. ECROYD asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If it is true, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Times” telegraphic intelligence, 
that a large quantity of petroleum, il- 
legally landed some time ago on the 
banks of the Hooghly, and afterwards, 
by official direction to the Commissioner 
of Police, ordered to be trans-shipped 
within seventy-two hours, still remains, 
to the serious danger both of the ship- 
ping in the river and houses in the 
neighbourhood ; and, whether the order 
for its trans-shipment has been sus- 
pended or withdrawn; and, if so, if he 
would state why? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have not received any communication 
on this subject from India; but I am 
informed that the question of the dis- 
posal of petroleum is still under the 
consideration of the Government of 
India. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—THE ATTEMPTED 
MURDER IN CO. CLARE. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Government have re- 
ceived any information regarding the 
attempted murder yesterday in the 
county Clare, and if any arrests have 
been made? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Resident 
Magistrate at Ennis reports— 

“ John Doloughty when returning from Mass 
yesterday received an entire charge of small 
shot in the face, which destroyed his eyes and 
very seriously wounded him otherwise. He 
cannot recover. The man named in his dying 
= as having committed the act is ar- 
rested.” 


THE MINISTRY—THE DIVISION ON 
FRIDAY. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the division on Friday night, 
he had reconsidered his personal posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The time, I ap- 
prehend, has not come—and the hon. 
Gentleman might have known it had not 
come—for me to make a statement on 
the subject, which I can only do after 
the Questions have been put. 
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Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask the 
Home Secretary a Question in reference 
to this statement which appears in an 
eminent provincial journal :— 

** The defeat of the Government is attribut- 
able to Mr. Goschen. He had been arranging 
the cabal for the last ten days. He made his 
speech to-night, and having done his Leader as 
much harm as he could, he ranaway. Itis also 
certain that a hint was given from the Cabinet, 
inasmuch as the Prime Minister had acted over 
the head of the Home Secretary and without 
the previous consent of the Cabinet.” 

I wish to ask the Home Secretary whe- 
ther, so far as he is concerned, that 
statement is accurate ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I shall give‘no answer to that Question. 


EGYPT—ENGLISH REFUGEES. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to ask the Prime Minister a Question, of 
which he had given him private Notice. 
It was, Whether it was the intention of 
the Government to propose to give some 
relief out of the public funds to the 
thousands of British subjects who were 
now refugees and destitute owing to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not able 
to answer the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, which states that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has brought these 
persons into that position. I might ob- 
serve that in what he called his private 
Notice, the hon. Member said nothing at 
all of the fact that these sufferings were 
owing to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. As regards the Question, 
which is really important, as to whe- 
ther provision has been made for the 
wants of those unhappily suffering per- 
sons, and with respect to the charge 
arising therefrom, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are in communication with the 
local authorities. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — SUSPEN- 
SION OF IRISH MEMBERS (SATUR- 
DAY, JULY 1)—THE CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CALLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chairman of Committees two Questions, 
of which I have given him private No- 
tice. The first is, Whether the private 
and confidential note which he addressed 
to the London correspondent of The 
Scotsman newspaper in the Gallery did 
not in itself unmistakably convey that 
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the object of the letter was to obtain 
publicity, inasmuch as the note sub- 
stantially desired that he should commu- 
nicate its contents to the Press? My 
next Question is, Whether on Saturday 
morning, immediately after the suspen- 
sion of the 16 Members, he addressed 
another communication to a member of 
the Press, not connected with a Scotch 
paper; and, if so, what was the purport 
of that communication, and what were 
of reasons which induced him to make 
it 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Icanreadily 
answer the Question of the hon. Member. 
The letter to which on a former occasion 
he drew my attention as having been 
shown to several gentlemen of the Press 
without my knowledge was simply writ- 
ten by me to draw attention to what had 
been stated by me from the Chair in 
Committee—that I had Named the Mem- 
bers for continued Obstruction during 
the whole time the Bill had been in 
Committee. As the communication was 
marked ‘‘ private and confidential,”’ the 
hon. Member will feel with me, that a 
pores letter shown without the know- 
edge of the writer is not public property, 
so that I shall decline to make any ex- 
planation with regard to it. 

Mr. CALLAN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my second 
Question—Whether he addressed on 
Saturday morning another communica- 
tion on the same subject to any member 
of the Press not marked ‘ private and 
confidential ”’ ? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR: I have no 
other answer to give him, Sir. 

LAW AND POLICE—RIOTS AT 

TREDEGAR. 

Mr. PARNELL: I have to ask the 
Home Secretary, Whether he can give 
any further particulars with reference to 
the disturbances at Tredegar ; how many 
of the Irish population have been injured; 
whether there are any women and 
children among the injured ; and, whe- 
ther the authorities are taking steps for 
the protection of the Irish inhabitants of 
this and other towns in England and 
Scotland; and, if so, what are those 
precautions ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I re- 
ceived a telegram yesterday morning 
about 11 o’clock, saying that disturb- 
ances of a very serious character had 


occurred between the English and Irish 
Mr. Callan 
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populations at Tredegar, that further 
mischief was apprehended, and that the 
force of police there was not adequate to 
deal with it. Therefore, I caused commu- 
nication to be made with the military 
authorities in order that if any assistance 
of that character were required it might 
be immediately rendered. The informa- 
tion I have stated was communicated to 
me yesterday morning in a very short 
telegram which gave no special details. 
[ have received no further report to- 
day. The hon. Member will see I have 
taken every measure of precaution I 
could. 

Mx. PARNELL: Has the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked for any 
further details since yesterday morning, 
or as to whether the sacking of the 
houses of the Irish inhabitants is still 
being continued ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I take 
it for granted that the authorities would 
have asked for military assistance if any 
further disturbances occurred, and I 
have not heard they have done so. 


IRELAND—THE 121n OF JULY—ORANGE 
PROCESSIONS. 


Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that it 
has been decided not to ask for extra 
police in Belfast on the 12th of July; 
also if his attention has been called to 
the statement in yesterday’s “Observer,” 
that the Orangemen had received special 
orders on this occasion to march through 
the most Catholic quarters of Belfast ; 
and, whether, in view of this and of ad- 
dresses and circulars to the Orangemen, 
he will tell the House that special steps 
have been taken to preserve life and 
order in the North of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN could only say 
that he was in constant correspondence 
on the subject of the approaching cele- 
bration, and he had reason to believe 
that the local authorities were quite 
alive to the necessity of taking measures 
to preserve order. 

Mr. PARNELL: Is it true that no 
extra police have been sent, and would 
not this be the first occasion on which 
extra police had not been sent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will answer 
the hon. Gentleman to-morrow; but I 
am quite sure there is nothing unusual 
in the action of the authorities, 
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EGYPT—ARMAMENTS AT ALEXANDRIA 
—IMPENDING HOSTILITIES. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I beg to 
ask the Prime Minister a Question I 
think he can answer at once. It is, whe- 
ther, before the Fleet are allowed to 
bombard the Egyptian forts, any decla- 
ration of war will be made, stating the 
grounds on which it is intended to at- 
tack the Egyptians ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, I should like to ask, if there is 
a declaration of war, to whom it will be 
addressed—to the Sultan, to the Khe- 
dive, or to Arabi? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On this subject I 
have nothing whatever to add to the in- 
formation which has been given by the 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. I should not admit 
that attacking the Egyptians was a pro- 
per and accurate description of the mea- 
sure to be taken; it is considered by us 
to be a purely defensive measure, neces- 
sary for the security of the Fleet. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman tell us whom the 
Fleet is going to attack, if not the 
Egyptian people ? 

[No reply was given. | 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to ask whether the Sultan, who was the 
Sovereign of Egypt, or the Conference 
at Constantinople had given their assent 
to the proposed bombardment of Alex- 
andria 


[No reply was given. } 


Mr. ASHMEAD~-BARTLETT said, 
he would repeat the Question to-morrow. 

Mr. O. SEELY (Nottingham) : I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the bombardment of the Egyptian forts 
will not be, as a matter of fact, a decla- 
ration of war against Turkey ; and whe- 


ther, if that is the case, it is the inten- | P 


tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
adopt the usual course of withdrawing 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador from Con- 
stantinople ? 

[No reply was given. | 

Mr. 0. SEELY (Nottingham) : I do not 
often interfere; but it is idle to give No- 
tice of a Question of this kind when the 


Fleet may commence operations at 6 
o’clock to-morrow morning; and I beg 
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again to ask the Prime Minister whether 
the Government would tell the House 
whether the action of the English Fleet, 
which we are told is contemplated, will or 
will not be a declaration against Turkey; 
whether, if that is the case, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to adopt the 
usual course of withdrawing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador from Constantinople 
in view of such a course; and, whether 
the adoption of that course is not, as a 
matter of fact, an infraction of the Treaty 
of Berlin and several other Treaties ? 
I beg to ask that Question, and, if neces- 
sary, I will conclude with a Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The repetition 
of the original Question does not at all 
alter my position. I can perfectly un- 
derstand that the hon. Member might 
have reasons for pressing the Question, 
and for urging the Government to give 
the best answer to it in their power, if 
that answer were an answer which could 
in any way influence the action or the 
policy of the Government ; but no answer 
that I could give, or that the hon. Mem- 
ber could receive, could have that effect. 
That being so, the hon. Gentleman will 
see that he is putting to me a Question 
involving several assumptions, some of 
them of very considerable nicety, which 
I am by no means prepared to admit on 
the moment. I must certainly fortify 
myself by reference to better authori- 
ties before admitting that the assump- 
tions which appear to be involved in the 
Question are correct assumptions. It is 
by no means with a view to baffle the 
hon. Member’s purpose that I ask for 
Notice ; but simply in order that I may 
be able to give an answer embodying 
full and accurate information. 

Mr. C. SEELY (Nottingham) : I would 
ask, then, another Question. What is 
the object for which the Fleet is to bom- 
bard the Egyptian forts? As I under- 
stand it, there is no question whatever 
now of danger to British life and pro- 
erty. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not now confining himself to his Ques- 
tion, but is travelling into a matter of 
debate. 

Mr. ©. SEELY (Nottingham): I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman this defi- 
nite Question—What is the object for 
which the Fleet is to bombard the forts 
of Alexandria; and, whether there is 
any danger to the lives and property of 
British subjects in Egypt ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not a ques- 
tion of immediate danger to British 
subjects in Alexandria. I have very 
great doubt, at this moment, if there 
are any British subjects there. The in- 
structions given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have had reference to the 
security of Her Majesty’s ships. 

Mr. C. SEELY (Nottingham): I am 
very sorry to be perpetually asking 
Questions. I again ask whether there 
are not sufficient ships in front of the 
harbour of sufficient power to destroy 
the Egyptian forts at any time that may 
be necessary — say in a week’s time 
—even allowing that the Egyptians 
mounted all the guns in Egypt at the 
present time. If that be the case, what 
is the object of the bombardment ? 


[No reply was given. ] 








THE MINISTRY—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
AN AUTUMN SESSION. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the House 
will probably expect to hear from me a 
few words in reference to what occurred 
on Friday afternoon. That occurrence 
was, so far as I know, an occurrence 
without precedent in the annals of this 
House. It was one on which I person- 
ally entertain views on which it is not 
now necessary to dwell, and which are 
possibly out of date. However that 
may be, I have thought it my duty to 
examine what has happened, in refer- 
ence to its practical bearings, and like- 
wise in reference to the peculiar re- 
sponsibility of the Government at the 
present moment. The House has placed 
in the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a power restrictive of liberty and 
domestic security, which the Govern- 
ment itself feels to be unnecessary. But 
the powers of the Bill generally are 
discretionary powers, and it will be the 
duty of the Government to exercise all 
such, and only such, of them as they 
may find requisite. With regard to this 
particular power to which I allude, I 
cherish the hope that no such necessity 
may arise. If, however, any such neces- 
sity should arise, it is obvious that the 
Government would lie under the very 
same obligation and responsibility with 
respect to this particular power as they 
lie under with regard to all the other 
powers in the Bill. That is all I need 
say to the House on this subject; but 
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there is another matter to which, per. 
haps, the House will listen with greater 
interest. This is July the 10th, and 
some time ago Questions were put from 
the opposite Bench with respect to the 
intentions of the Government as to the 
future Business of the Session; and I 
then intimated that at an early period, 
when we had made considerable pro- 
gress with the two Irish Bills before the 
House, I would endeavour to give infor- 
mation on that subject. I will now do 
my best to redeem that pledge. Of 
course, what I have to say pre-supposes 
that these two Irish Bills shall have 
become law. If anything should inter- 
vene to prevent them, or either of them, 
from becoming law, in that case the 
outline I shall now draw must be con- 
sidered as not having been officially 
stated, and the Government will resume 
its full liberty of action. I have already 
stated, in substance, that we abandon all 
hope of passing any of the Bills which 
were announced at the beginning of the 
Session, except the Corrupt Practices 
Bill; and, of course, in speaking of the 
abandonment of Bills, I reserve secon- 
dary measures, and any Bills with respect 
to which there may not be any material 
difference of opinion, and from which no 
great expenditure of time may be ex- 
pected. One important subject was left 
in doubt at the time when I last spoke, 
and that was the amendment of the Irish 
Land Act. Various heads, none of them 
touching the essence of the Act—the 
provisions relating to tenure—but still 
touching very important matters, have 
been raised, and have attracted, in 
different degrees, public interest, both 
here and in Ireland. As far as I recol- 
lect, among many others, there are, first 
of all, the provisions relating to pur- 
chase; then those relating to the date of 
the judicial rent; thirdly, the Emigra- 
tion Clause; fourthly, the subject of 
leases, upon which I never spoke as of 
any large change, but with respect to 
which there is a recommendation of the 
Commissioners before the Government 
not altogether immaterial ; and, fifthly, 
there is the question with respect to 
labourers, upon which also a recom- 
mendation of limited scope has been 
made by the Commissioners. There may 
be others; but I believe those are the 
principal questions. It is, in the judg- 
ment of the Government, quite impos- 
sible, with the prospects of Business 
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before them, advantageously to attempt 
to lay any proposition before the House 
on any of these subjects during the pre- 
sent Session. That being the conclusion 
at which we have arrived, I took the 
opportunity of making it known to the 
House. There remains the transaction 
of the Public Business of the State, and 
the secondary Business to which I have 
already referred—the House will under- 
stand what I mean by that. Our course, 
therefore, will be upon the basis I have 
described, and after the two Irish Bills 
now before Parliament shall have become 
law, to wind up the ordinary Busi- 
ness of the Session, and ask the House 
to adjourn for a considerable time. Of 
course, the question we have had to 
weigh is, whether, considering the views 
we entertain as to the necessity of 
settling, if possible, the question of Pro- 
cedure in the House of Commons—the 
question we have had to weigh is, whe- 
ther we could properly, at the end of 
July or at the beginning of August, ask 
the House to address itself de novo to 
that complicated and important ques- 
tion? That would hardly, I think, be 
compatible with the expectation which 
has justly been entertained that that 
question should only be treated at a time 
when Members could attend in large 
numbers for the purpose of dealing with 
it. We have, therefore, arrived at the 
conclusion that, inconvenient as it may 
be to meet after a long adjournment, it 
would be less inconvenient and less un- 
suitable than to ask the House, after 
the exhausting Business of the year, to 
take up this question anew immediately 
at the conclusion of the ordinary Busi- 
ness. We shall probably propose an 
adjournment to some day in the second 
half of October. Our plan would then 
be to ask the House to apply itself to 
the subject of Procedure, and we shall 
certainly propose to the House to give 
precedence daily to the consideration of 
that question, in the same manner as 
has been done in the case of several 
Bills last year and this year. We be- 
lieve that this will be for the convenience 
of the House; and it is not our inten- 
tion, as far as at present formed, unless 
some important public necessity should 
arise, to trouble the House during that 
period with any other subject. At the 
close of the proceedings of the House in 
regard to its Rules and methods of 
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sion should be wound up by a Proroga- 
tion in the usual manner. I have no 
particulars to state. Ido not think the 
Government are in a position, nor do I 
think it would be right, so long before 
the time, to enter into any particulars 
with respect to the Rules of Procedure. 
Before we come to the close of the ordi- 
nary Business, I may be able to say 
something on that point; but I have 
nothing to state on the subject at the 
present moment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
when the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill and the Indian Budget would be 
taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that the 
Arrears of Rent Bill would have to be 
finished first, and it was doubtful whe- 
ther it would not be necessary to take 
Supply immediately afterwards. Due 
Notice would be given of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, and it might 
be convenient to read it a second time 
and commit it pro formd that it might 
be reprinted. All hon. Members but 
one had withdrawn the Motions that 
stood in their name on the Order for the 
second reading of that Bill. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I will not attempt at this moment to 
enter upon some of the detailed ques- 
tions which might arise out of the state- 
ment we have just heard. We shall be 
glad, of course, to know what order of 
Business will be taken after the Arrears 
of Rent Bill has been disposed of ; whe- 
therthe Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
will be the first, and also when Supply 
will be taken. The possibility of a chal- 
lenge of the Foreign Policy of the Go- 
vernment would be one which, I under- 
stand, we should be entitled to exercise 
at any moment; and if a challenge were 
made of that policy, of course the Go- 
vernment would provide a proper means 
for the discussion of any question that 
might be raised. At the present mo- 
ment, however, I do not enter into any 
question of that kind. With regard to 
the serious statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made as to an Au- 
tumn Session, I think that it would be 
greatly to the convenience of the House, 
and would be fair to the House, that we 
should be told two things. In the first 
place, we ought to understand whether, 
by the postponement of these other 
Irish matters to which reference has 
been made, it is intended that we shall 
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have another Irish Session after this, 
and whether we are again to go into all 
these questions, which will raise points 
of policy as to important portions of the 
Land Act. [Mr. Guapsrone dissented. } 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that, though there remained these 
matters to be discussed, he would not 
attempt them in the present Session. I 
do not quite understand whether the 
right hon. Gentleman means by the 
‘‘ present Session’ the whole Session of 
1882—that is, including the contemplated 
Autumn Session—or whether he intends 
that these matters should stand over for 
discussion till 1883; because it certainly 
raises a very serious question as to the 
expediency of proceeding in this man- 
ner, in a matter of such importance and 
of such a burning character, so as to 
keep it before us by bringing forward 
measure after measure. There are great 
considerations to be urged for going on 
with any Business that relates to Irish 
affairs before we take up other Business. 
The other question which I wish to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman is, whether 
it would not be more fair to the House 
that we should have a more complete 
statement of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the Rules of 
Procedure? It is now a long time since 
these Rules were under the consideration 
of the House. Much has happened 
since the debate upon them was ad- 
journed, and important measures, with 
reference to which, no doubt, those 
Rules were considered in advance, have 
been proceeded with without any altera- 
tions of the Rules. There was, more- 
over, a period at which the Prime Minis- 
ter himself contemplated a most ma- 
terial alteration in one of the most im- 
vig a of those Rules. That alteration 
as, however, never been made the sub- 
ject of discussion in this House; but it 
is well known to hon. Members that 
such a suggestion was made some time 
ago. It would, therefore, be only fair 
that, before we were asked to make so 
great a sacrifice of public convenience 
as is involved in an Autumn Session, 
we should have some full and clear ex- 
planation of the views of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Rules of 
Procedure and the Irish measures which 
the Government intend to introduce. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe I have 
indicated the intentions of the Govern- 
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the right hon. Gentleman; but I will 
endeavour to set the matters before the 
House more clearly. I meant to convey 
to the House the opinion that it would 
be quite reasonable, before the ordinary 
Business of the Session is wound up, 
that the Government should be open to 
any question relating to the Rules of 
Procedure, or should, if necessary, make 
a statement on that subject, so that 
there shall be no doubt, at any rate, as 
to their principal proposal. With re- 
gard to the other Question, I intended 
simply to say that I did not think 
it was in our power to legislate upon 
these important matters, either in amend- 
ment of, orin addition to, the Irish Land 
Act during the present Session of Par- 
liament. The present Session of Parlia- 
ment includes, of course—in Parliamen- 
tary language—both the ordinary Sitting 
and the supplementary Sitting, which, 
as far as we are concerned, and as we 
may be free to act, it is our intention to 
devote exclusively to Procedure, and not 
to any of the other important proposals 
referred to. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wish 
to ask the Prime Minister whether there 
is any precedent for a Ministry which 
has suffered a defeat such as that of 
Friday last, and whose Prime Minister 
has committed himself to such grave 
statements as were then made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, continuing to 
conduct public affairs without first hav- 
ing a Vote of Confidence in themselves 
moved and carried in Parliament ? 


[No answer was given. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 : 
ARREARS UF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Brt1 213.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


[ Progress 6th July. | 
[FIRST NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
Serrtement or ARREARS OF ReEnv. 
Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 





ment on both the points mentioned by 
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Mr. TOTTENHAM moved, in page 1, 
line 7, after ‘‘ holding,’ insert, ‘‘ or two 
or more holdings held by the same 
tenant.” He said he believed it would 
not be necessary to press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there could 
be no doubt that the clause as it stood 
would apply to two or more holdings as 
well as to a single holding. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, after that 
assurance from the Prime Minister he 
should be satisfied, and would not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, after the word ‘‘holding,” to insert 
the words, ‘‘or two or more holdings 
held by the same tenant.’’—( Jr. Totten- 
ham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that that was the intention of the Bill, 
except in cases which were explained 
subsequently. 

Mr. HEALY said, he entertained a 
very strong objection to the acceptance 
of the Amendment. It frequently hap- 
pened that a tenant had a holding under 
£30 valuation, which would bring him 
within the meaning of the clause; and 
it was only reasonable where a tenant 
had two holdings, one of which was in 
the character of a house and not of an 
agricultural holding, that he should be 
enabled to come within the terms of the 
Act. It would be too bad to cut off a 
tenant from the benefit of the provisions 
of the Bill under such circumstances ; 
and he would ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether, in his view, if a 
tenant had a holding that was not of an 
agricultural character, say a house in 
Dublin or anywhere else, or a tenement 
such as a house or stable, it was in- 
tended, if that brought him above the 
value mentioned in the clause, he should 
not be entitled to the benefit of the Act? 
He thought it would be an exceedingly 
inconvenient thing for the Government 
to accept an Amendment of this charac- 
ter, and therefore he would ask the Irish 
Law Officers if it was intended to pro- 
vide that the second and subsidiary hold- 
ing should be also of an agricultural cha- 
racter, and not merely a holding of which 
the man was tenant? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouyson) said, 
that was the intention of the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM moved, in page 1, 
line 10, to leave out ‘‘ thirty,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ fifteen.” He said the object of 
the Amendment was to reduce the value 
of the holdings which would come within 
the operation of the clause from £30 to 
£15. He had taken that sum of £15 
from the limit at which it was proposed 
to put the relief under the Seeds Act of 
1880. Under that Act it was considered 
that a valuation of £15 was sufficiently 
high, and, that being so, he did not see 
why the same limit should not be ob- 
served in this case. He could not find 
that any Member of the Government 
who were then in Opposition joined in 
the discussion, either upon the second 
reading of that Bill, or in Committee 
upon it; and he, therefore, took it that 
they gave a silent assent to that being a 
proper limit. If it was considered ne- 
cessary in 1880, after a succession of 
bad harvests, to put a limit of £15 upon 
the value of the holdings to be entitled 
to relief, he thought it was even more 
necessary to retain that limit in the pre- 
sent case after two of the best harvests 
which had been obtained in Ireland for 
many years. Under those circumstances, 
he thought the Committee could not do 
better than adopt the limit fixed by the 
Seeds Act of 1880. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out the word ‘‘ thirty,” and 
insert the word “ fifteen.””-—( Mr. Totten- 
ham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘thirty’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, there had 
been a considerable difference of opinion 
expressed as to the limit of the opera- 
tion of the clause, and as to whether the 
limit of £30 which the Government had 
chosen was on the whole the best. He 
was, therefore, not surprised at the ob- 
jection raised by the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Tottenham), and it would be 
very difficult to define any strict princi- 
ple upon which Parliamentshould act. At 
the same time, he did not think that the 
question involved came under the prece- 
dent cited by the hon. Member. The 
object of the Relief Act, to which the 
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hon. Member referred, was purely an 
eleemosynary one, being nothing in the 
world but a gift of money for the relief 
of certain persons. Now, this gift was 
by no means an eleemosynary proceed- 
ing, but was more in the nature of an 
act of policy. In his opinion, it would 
be a very great boon to many landlords 
in Ireland as well as to the tenants ; and 
he did not intend, therefore, to view it 
as an eleemosynary gift, and, conse- 
quently, he could not accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman. The pre- 
cedent pointed out by the hon. Gentle- 
man in the Act of 1880 did not apply, 
and he was reminded by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
that there was a precedent which was 
more applicable in the Act of 1881. 
They had taken the same limit as that 
inserted in the Act of 1881, because they 
considered it as the most fair to be taken 
as the standard in the present Bill. The 
whole matter of interference with arrears 
by means of public funds was a most 
grave andserious one. Many objections 
might be urged to it, and it was only 
commanding considerations that could 
overrule those objections. ‘It was one of 
those things which,if they were to do it at 
all, they had better do not only equitably, 
but effectually, so as to remove the 
whole evil out of the way. He could 
not, therefore, accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. P. MARTIN pointed out that a 
great number of tenants would be ex- 
cluded by keeping the limit to £30, and 
he was glad to hear that the Government 
were prepared to reject any attempt to 
reduce it to £15. Many tenants would 
feel a well-founded discontent when, in 
consequence of the limit adopted, they 
were deprived of all assistance. The 
distress and want of means of too many 
of those above the £30 limit were facts 
well known to all resident in Ireland. 
If it was determined not to extend the 
principle of gift, why should not loans 
on easy terms be granted to the ex- 
cluded tenants? He trusted for some 
favourable expression of intention in 
this direction from the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE remarked that, 
although the Government had been in 
some doubt as to selecting a hard and 
exact figure, he was bound to say that 
they could not accede to any proposal 
for extending the principle of gift by an 
alteration upwards. He thought that 


Mr. Gladstone 
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would be a very great objection indeed. 
They had preferred to take their own 
precedent afforded by the Act of last 
year, and he could not accede to any 
policy of extending it upwards. At the 
same time, in regard to loans, it was a 
question to be considered whether the 
machinery of the Act of last year might 
not be made applicable to a higher 
assessment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
was exactly the point upon which he had 
been about to make an observation ; but 
it was unnecessary now that he should 
trouble the Committee, seeing that the 
right hon. Gentleman had indicated that 
the question of granting loans to tenants 
upon higher assessments would be favour- 
ably considered. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
it would be an advantage for the Com- 
mittee 1o be made acquainted, without 
loss of time, with the views of the Govern- 
ment on the important points which had 
been referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that there might be a 
further demand upon the Exchequer in 
respect of loans in addition to the pro- 
bable demand upon the Public Exche- 
quer involved in the proposal now be- 
fore the Committee. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Government were prepared to considera 
further demand in respect of loans with 
regard to holdings exceeding the limit 
laid down by the Bill. He took that to 
be the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who would correct him if he 
were wrong. He thought the Committee 
was scarcely in a condition to consider 
and discuss the Bill as it stood now, un- 
less they were made aware of what the 
ultimate demands on the National Ex- 
chequer would be. He therefore hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would avail 
himself of the earliest opportunity of 
stating the intentions of the Government 
in that respect, so that the taxpayers of 
the country might clearly understand 
whether they were hereafter to be called 
upon to advance money under the colour- 
able designation of a loan in addition to 
a gift. If that were so, the sooner they 
were informed of the fact the better. 

Mr. M‘COAN would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to suspend his judgment 
on the point, and to hold his answer over 
for the present, seeing that he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) had an Amendment further on 
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which distinctly raised the question. He 
proposed to ask the Government to lend 
money to tenants whose holdings were 
valued at between £30 and £50 upon a 
small scale of interest. 

Coronet BARNE, as a Representa- 
tive of English taxpayers, expressed his 
regret that the Prime Minister would not 
accept the Amendment. The English 
taxpayers would be called upon to put 
their hands into their pockets in order 
to pay this gift; and if the limit were 
placed at £15, instead of £30, they would 
be required to put their hands less into 
their pockets than they would be under 
the clause as it stood. It was quite evi- 
dent that a farmer paying £30 a-year 
must be farming a considerable number 
of acres. They all knew it took £10 
an acre, at least, for the farmer to 
stock the land, and, therefore, a man 
paying £30 a-year must be the possessor 
of at least £300; and he did not thinka 
man who had £300 ought to receive 
assistance from the English taxpayers. 
He was, therefore, sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not accepted the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SYNAN said, that in the absence 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) he would 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his hon. Friend’s name, and which pro- 
posed, after ‘‘ year,’ to insert— 

‘* Or, in case it can be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Irish Land Commission that a hold- 
ing valued over thirty pounds has been held, at 
the time of the passing of this Bill, by two or 
more tenants, whose separate portions are under 
the said value of thirty pounds, though not 
separately valued in the rate book.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that a holding of upwards of 
£3C in value which for some years 
might have been in the hands of two or 
more tenants, instead of one single ten- 
ant, should be entitled to be regarded as 
a separate tenancy. Each separate ten- 
ancy of less value than £30 would be 
entitled to the benefit of the clause, and 
this proposal was to the effect that where 
such a separate tenancy should have 
been divided into two holdings, and to 
all intents and purposes was one holding, 
but owing to negligence had not a sepa- 
rate value given to it, it should come 
within the meaning of the Act. Unless 
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ancies, a great injustice would be done, 
because in most cases the default would 
only have arisen from negligence or 
omission. The Commissioners would be 
able to inquire into all such cases, and 
see whether they were bond fide holdings 
or not. He hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment, 
seeing that the Commissioners would 
have a complete control of the case, and 
would not put any tenancy down as a 
holding unless they believed it actually 
to be one. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, after the word “ year,”’ to 
insert the words “ or, in case it can be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Irish Land Commission 
that a holding valued over thirty pounds has 
been held, at the time of the passing of this 
Bill, by two or more tenants, whose separate 
portions are under the said value of thirty 
pounds, though not separately valued in the 
rate book.” —(Mr. Synan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it was impossible for the Government to 
accept the Amendment, and for this 
reason. The Amendment contemplated 
holdings over the value of £30, and, 
therefore, would include any holdings of 
whatever amount, very many of which 
were without the scope of the Bill. In 
point of fact, the Amendment as it stood 
would apply to holdings of an undefined 
value, and there was no reason why a 
holding of £1,000 should not be brought 
under the Bill. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had misconstrued 
the Amendment. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
marked that the terms of the Amend- 
ment were these— 

“Tn case it can be proved to the satisfaction 
of the Irish Land Commission that a holding 
valued over thirty pounds has been held, at the 
time of the passing of this Bill, by two or more 
tenants, whose separate portions are under the 
said value of thirty pounds, though not sepa- 
rately valued in the rate book.” 

It was impossible for a moment to ac- 
cept an Amendment of that kind, as 
they had already provided that the 
holdings dealt with should not be above 
the value of £30. If two tenants helda 
holding between them which was not 
valued at over £30, then both of those 
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tenants would constitute one tenant, and 
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would be entitled to relief under the 
Act if the holding were sub-divided. 

Mr. GIVAN approved of the Amend- 
ment. It might so happen that a far- 
mer, having two sons, had sub-divided 
his farm in equal proportions. They 
would hold under the father’s title, or 
some other title, and yet the landlord 
might never have recognized the sever- 
ance of the holding. The consequence 
of that omission would be to make it one 
holding, although the two tenants would 
be holding the land for all purposes 
in severalty. And so it might continue 
for several years, although the tenants 
might have adverse interests and ad- 
7 7@ titles. Nevertheless, to all in- 
tu..s, the landlord might treat it as only 
one holding. Therefore, he thought 
the clause ought to be applied to a 
case of that kind, and that no matter 
whether the holding was held as one 
holding, if it were practically divided 
between two or more tenants, and each 
of those tenants farmed a holding of less 
than £30 in value, he should have the 
benefit of the Bill. He believed the 
effect of the clause as it stood would 
undoubtedly be to exclude from the 
benefit of the Act a considerable num- 
ber of tenants to whom it ought to apply, 
and he therefore trusted that the Amend- 
ment, or some similar Amendment, 
would be accepted by the Government. 
He wished to remind the Government 
that the same principle was already ap- 
plied to the franchise. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the At- 
torney General for Ireland had forgotten 
the fact that the Commission would have 
ample means of ascertaining what the 
nature of the holding was. Personally, 
he could not understand upon what 
grounds the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman based his objection to the 
Amendment. No matter whether the 
holding was held by one ground land- 
lord or not, two persons might have 
worked it for 30 years separately, and 
have paid the rent separately, and on 
account of some /aches, not of their own, 
but of somebody else, they were to be 
shut out from the benefit of the Act. 
It might be that the fault rested entirely 
on the part of the poor rate collector. 
As the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Givan) truly pointed out, for the 
purpose of the franchise the law recoy- 
nized the right of these people to sepa- 
rate votes. He ventured to think that 
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the right hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland had not seriously con- 
sidered the point, and, if so, he trusted 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would give a distinct assurance to the 
Committee that he would do so before 
the Report stage of the Bill was reached, 
and that he would be prepared to make 
some proposal in the matter. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman must know 
that the will of the tenant was not al- 
ways executed ; and, that being so, be- 
cause there had been some technical 
default or other, it would be unfair to 
shut out two men from the benefit of 
the Act. He hoped the Government 
would make a concession upon the 
point. 

Mr. MOORE said, he thought the 
Attorney General for Ireland hardly un- 
derstood the real nature of the case. 
It was a common thing in Ireland for 
two farmers to live side by side on two 
farms which were practically co-ter- 
minous; but the holding had neverthe- 
less been divided, owing to the easy- 
going agreement under which it was 
held, or, perhaps, from a disinclination 
on the part of the landlord to acknow- 
ledge a sub-division. The result was 
that each part, being under £30 value, 
ought to be separately valued; and they 
were actually held by the very class of 
persons for whose benefit the Govern- 
ment had brought in the Bill. This was 
a very common occurrence in Ireland, 
and he thought it desirable to make 
some provision for it in the Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he believed 
there were two distinct classes of cases 
which would come within the words of 
the Amendment. One of them was the 
cases in which the sub-division had been 
made with the consent of the landlord, 
and the other was the cases in which 
it was unauthorized. He was prepared 
substantially to accept the Amendment 
if those cases were excluded in which 
the sub-division had been unauthorized 
by the landlord. There must be two or 
more distinct holdings, although they 
might not be separated in the rate- book. 
The words of the Amendment were not 
satisfactory ; but on the Report he 
would bring up a clause to give effect 
to the intentions of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to state that the 
Government was prepared to accept the 
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principle of this provision in cases in 
which the landlord and tenant agreed 
to a sub-division. 

Mr. CHILDERS: In cases in which 
they have agreed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say in cases 
in which the landlord and tenant had 
agreed that the holding, though actually 
one, had been virtually divided into two. 
Was that the meaning of the right hon. 
Gentleman? [Mr. Cutpers assented. | 
That would clearly open the Bill to a 
larger number of cases than that to 
which it was now confined. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to point out 
that it would not apply to cases in 
which the landlord and tenant might 
hereafter agree, but only to cases in 
which they had already agreed. 

Mr. HEALY: And where the rent 
has been paid separately ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes; where the 
rent has hitherto been paid by two per- 
sons. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it would 
not be necessary for the right hon. 
Gentleman to go into recent history, or 
he would find it difficult to draw up a 
list in which the rent had been paid at 
all. He thought he had noticed in the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
some confusion between sub-division and 
joint tenancies. The right hon. Gentle- 
man talked of the sub-division which it 
was the policy of the State to discou- 
rage. Of course, a sub-division was 
hardly involved in the Amendment. The 
Amendment spoke rather of joint ten- 
ants, although it did not specify that in 
distinct terms. It rather spoke of the 
same holding, and not of a sub-division 
of a holding which might be sub-divided, 
as was constantly the case unfortunately 
in Ireland, and two or more persons 
had a distinct portion of one holding 
divided between them. He thought the 
Amendment pointed to a case of that 
kind, and he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman how he was to find out what 
number of tenants there had been upon 
a holding, or how many persons were 
legally liable to pay the rent? He 
thought the Committee ought to under- 
stand, before they adopted the sugges- 
tion of the Government, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman meant by two or 
more persons, persons severally respon- 
sible to the landlord for their rent. Of 
course, if that was meant, then it would 
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be a much smaller matter than if the 
suggestion were taken in a more gene- 
ral sense. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had already 
intimated that the words of the Amend- 
ment were not satisfactory, and that on 
the Report he would bring up a clause 
to give effect to the intentions of the 
hon. Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
Synan). 

Mr. SYNAN said, that if the right 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
J. Lowther) had listened to his obser- 
vations, he would have found what the 
Amendment really meant. Although the 
Amendment was a general Amendment, 
he had confined his observations to cases 
where the holding, which was sub- 
stantially a separate holding, had by 
reason of an omission not been sepa- 
rately valued. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that, be- 
fore the Amendment was withdrawn, he 
should like to draw the attention of the 
Government to an important question 
which might be raised in the working of 
the Bill, and which was referred to in an 
Amendment standing higher up on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham). It hap- 
pened frequently in Ireland that a ten- 
ant held one separate holding, and was 
a joint tenant for commonage. He 
wished to know if the Government were 
not of opinion that by the adoption of 
the Amendment which stood in the name 
of the hon. Member for Leitrim, two or 
more holdings held by the same tenant 
would not apply to separate holdings of 
this character, and so rule a tenant out 
of the Bill on the ground that he helda 
farm of a larger value than £30 a-year, 
although the holding of a larger value 
was held in common with other ten- 
ants? He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would deem it necessary to 
make some observation upon that point 
before the Bill reached the Report 
stage, or otherwise there might be a 
large number of small tenants with 
holdings under £30 in value, who would 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Act owing to holding a grazing tract ex- 
ceeding that value in common with other 
tenants. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL rok 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) said, 
that question would not arise. The 
grazing right of a tenant would not be 


valued at all. 
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Mr. GIVAN asked if the right hon. 


and learned Gentleman would consider 
whether the particular tenants referred 
to by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) might not be valued 
for a dwelling which they might hold in 
common with 20 other tenants ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he did not think that a case of that 
kind could occur; but he would con- 
sider the matter before the Report. A 
tenant’s commonable right would not be 
valued. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to have the case distinctly 
cleared up. He understood the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) in a totally different sense from 
that which appeared to be understood 
by the Attorney General for Ireland. As 
he understood the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, he desired to know whe- 
ther a tenant, having a house and farm 
valued at £8 or £10, but also possessing 
rights over a tract of grazing land rated 
at a much more considerable sum, bring- 
ing him up higher than £30 in value, 
would still be included within the pro- 
visions of the Bill? He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) wanted to know if the two 
holdings together were to be counted, 
or whether the tenant who had grazing 
rights elsewhere, for which he paid a 
considerable sum, was to be allowed to 
come under the Bill, because he was in 
possession of a house and land, separated 
from the grazing rights, the value of 
which was only £10? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that if he was tenant of two holdings 
valued at £30, he would not come within 
the scope of the Clause. He did not 
think that he had in any respect mis- 
understood the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Do I understand 
that the hon. Member for Limerick with- 
draws the Amendment ? 


Mr. SYNAN: Yes. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. LYONS said, there was one sub- 
ject which had been mooted by the Prime 
Minister, and upon which he desired to 
move an Amendment. The right hon. 


Gentleman spoke, as far as loans were 
concerned, of tenancies of a higher value 
than £30, 
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Tur CHAIRMAN asked where that 


came in? 

Mr. SYNAN remarked that there was 
not a word of the kind in the Bill at all. 

Dr. LYONS said, he only wished, in 
conformity with what he had himself so 
long contended for, and with what the 
Prime Minister now assented to, to raise 
the question of the principle of ‘‘ loan’’ 
in addition to that of “ gift,” and to in- 
troduce an Amendment dealing with 
cases of loan. 

Tue CHAIRMAN certainly could not 
see where such an Amendment would 
come in the particular part of the Bill 
they were now discussing. 

Dr. LYONS said, it would come in, 
because they were now disposing of the 
question of fixing a limit of £30 value 
in reference to the operation of ‘ gift ;” 
and he proposed to move an Amend- 
ment, after the words ‘ thirty pounds 
a-year,”’ to introduce the principle of 
‘*‘loan”’ to tenants above that limit. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE rose to 
Order. He wished to know if the hon. 
Member (Dr. Lyons) was in Order in 
moving an Amendment before the with- 
drawal of the Amendment now under 
discussion ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment had already been withdrawn. 

Dr. LYONS said, he would move to 
insert, after the words ‘thirty pounds 
a-year,”’ the words— 

“That the principle of a loan, repayable at 
five per cent for a term of thirty-five years, be 


applied to the case of all tenants above the 
limit of thirty pounds’ valuation.”’ 


They were now limiting the clause to 
tenants of £30 a-year, and he wanted 
to bring in loans to tenants above £30 
a-year, so that they might be similarly 
dealt with. 

Dr. LYONS (after conference with 
the Chairman) agreed to the insertion 
of his Amendment at the end of line 2, 
page 2. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
better for the hon. Member to move 
the Amendment on the 2nd clause. It 
was quite possible to move it now; but 
it would come in better in the place he 
suggested. 

Mr. D. GRANT moved, in page 1, 
line 10, after ‘‘thirty pounds a-year,” 
leave out to end of line 2, page 2, and 
insert— 

“On and after the passing of this Act, no 
process of eviction or other proceeding in law 
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or equity shall be valid that has reference to any 
arrears of rent prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one, until such holding 
has had a fair rent fixed for the statutory term, 
either by mutualagreement between the landlord 
and tenant or by a judicial decision of the Land 
Court. When such fair rent has been fixed all 
arrears of rent prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one shall then and 
there be settled, either by mutual agreement 
between landlord and tenant or by the decision 
of the Land Court, such arrears to be divided 
into equal half-yearly payments extending over 
the whole statutory term, and to be added to 
and form a portion of the future rent of the 
holding.” 

The hon. Member said that his object 
in moving the Amendment was to put 
the clause in conformity with the inten- 
tions of the Bill. They had in Ireland 
a large number of tenants who had 
holdings of less than £10 a-year, and it 
might be fairly considered that a very 
large number of those tenants would 
come under the operation of the Act. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Amend- 
ment was altogether contrary to the 
spirit of the Bill, and would, in fact, 
constitute a new Bill, and a very import- 
ant Bill indeed, laying down entirely 
new matter. The hon. Gentleman said 
that his Amendment would get rid of 
the objections to the Bill. It certainly 
would get rid of the objections to the 
Bill by the simple process of getting rid 
of the Bill itself. ‘The Amendment was, 
therefore, a very serious one, and one 
which it was impossible,for the Govern- 
ment to accept. The hon. Member pro- 
posed— 

“That on and after the passing of this Act, 
no process of eviction or other proceeding in 
law or equity shall be valid that has reference 
to any arrears of rent prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, until 
such holding has had a fair rent fixed for the 
statutory term.”’ 

The Land Act, on the contrary, dis- 
tinctly recognized the obligation of the 
tenant to pay the old rent until a fair 
rent was fixed, and to pay all the obiiga- 
tions which the old rent involved. Ob- 
viously, if a tenant were not bound to 
pay any rent until a fair rent was fixed, 
he would have very little motive to ex- 
pedite the proceedings of the Land 
Court. But the Amendment was so 
drawn that it was not limited to cases in 
which an application to fix a fair rent 
had been made; but the landlord must 
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actually wait until the Court had fixed a 
judicial rent before he would be in a 
condition to recover any rent at all. 
The second part of the Amendment was 
equally objectionable in principle, and 
fell greatly short of the requirements of 
the case. It enacted— 

“That all arrears of rent prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one 
shall then and there be settled, either by mutual 
agreement between landlord and tenant or by 
the decision of the Land Court, such arrears to 
be divided into equal half-yearly payments 
extending over the whole statutory term, and 
to be added to and form a portion of the future 
rent of the holding.”’ 


The Bill preposed that the arrears of 
rent should be dealt with on an entirely 
different principle, and in what he ven- 
tured to regard as a much preferable 
manner. He did not think the Amend- 
ment would recommend itself to hon. 
Members on the other side of the House, 
and he trusted that the hon. Member 
would not press it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had a very easy task in demolishing 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, 
especially in regard to the second part 
of it, and the work which it: professed to 
do. But the first part of the Amend- 
ment raised an important question, and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would do a great deal towards satisfying 
the people of Ireland, and in producing 
tranquillity, if he would state whether 
the Government were ready to introduce 
into the Bill some clause to provide 
proper safeguards against evictions. 

CotoneL NOLAN pointed out that the 
Amendment in its present shape would 
virtually omit the whole of the Bill. It 
would completely destroy the landlord 
and very much injure the tenant. The 
Committee would then have the me- 
lancholy satisfaction of knowing that 
both were in the same boat. The 
question raised by the Amendment, if 
it were accepted, would disturb the 
whole of Ireland and would continue to 
be in operation for ever. He certainly 
thought the Amendment ought to be at 
once withdrawn, if the object of the 
hon. Member who proposed it was to 
benefit the tenants. It would certainly 
be most injurious to the tenants in small 
and poor districts, and particularly to 
his (Colonel Nolan’s) constituents. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he should not 
have spoken upon this Amendment were 
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it not that a point had been referred to 
in connection with it about which it 
was necessary that there should be an 
absolutely clear understanding.” He 
p»inted out that the Bill did not in the 
slightest degree propose to affect the 
landlord’s right of eviction, except by 
the indirect method of paying off arrears. 
That was the statement very naturally 
made by the Prime Minister when the 
Bill was introduced to the House. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, he rarely occu- 
pied the time of the House, and only 
when some point was brought forward 
worthy of discussion. He thought the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
large enough and plain enough to 
awaken a greater interest in the minds 
of the Committee than was at present 
felt in it. It would assuredly present 
itself again at atime when it would have 
to be looked at in a better light by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He was willing to 
withdraw the Amendment, and leave the 
matter to be dealt with at a future time 
upon its own merits. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the Amendment which I have to move 
touches one of the main principles on 
which the Government are proceeding 
in this matter, because it is to make the 
commencement of the process involved 
in this Bill dependent on an agreement 
being made between the landlord and 
the tenant. Now, the professed object 
of the measure is to give a fair start, as 
I understand it, to the Land Act of 1881. 
I understand the position of the Govern- 
ment to be that by the Act of last Ses- 
sion a certain Code of Land Laws has 
been laid down for Ireland, and that in 
future these may be expected to prove 
satisfactory, and to furnish the proper 
relations that should exist between the 
landlords and tenants. But I also under- 
stand that the Government consider it is 
necessary with a view tothe arrears which 
have accumulated in the past to make some 
arrangements, and in that way to get rid 
of a difficulty which, as they say, prevents 
the fair working of the Act of last Ses- 
sion. Now, it seems to me that although 
it is a very important thing that as 
quickly as possible some arrangement 
should be come to with regard to the 
outstanding questions of the whole of 
the arrears, yet the method which is pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government is 
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one more likely to disturb friendly rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant than 
to promote them. After all, any arrange- 
ment between the two principal parties 
concerned in this matter under any sys- 
tem of Land Laws which does not entirely 
abolish landlordism—and Ido not under- 
stand that the Government are prepared 
to go the length of doing away with that 
portion of our system—ought, if possible, 
to rest upon good feeling; and it seems 
to me that it would be most undesirable 
that we should, by violent and dictatorial 
legislation, do what I believe this Bill 
will do—namely, disturb and prevent 
the continuance of those friendly rela- 
tions. As far asI can make out, the 
landlords and tenants are, in a great 
number of cases, endeavouring to accom- 
modate themselves to the new law, and 
according to the statements we hear from 
the Government, and from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary espe- 
cially, we are led to believe that in many 
cases arrangements have been made, 
are in process of being made, or were 
in process of being made, between 
the landlords and tenants until this Bill 
was introduced. But, undoubtedly, when, 
by the introduction of this Bill, expec- 
tations were held out to the tenantry 
that they would be able to obtain for 
themselves something very much more 
to their advantage than they could get 
by private arrangement with their land- 
lords, a very great check was given to 
arrangements which seemed to be in 
process of fair and satisfactory settle- 
ment. Now, Sir, many of us have 
friends in Ireland whose cases may fur- 
nish instances of the correctness of that 
view. I myself have a friend who has 
property in the West of Ireland of some 
£7,000 a-year. This gentleman, after 
much trouble and negotiation, had ar- 
rived at what seemed to be a perfectly 
fair understanding with his tenants. 
Arrangements had been made with re- 
gard to arrears and future rents upon 
terms very liberal to the tenants. But 
all of a sudden the introduction of the 
Arrears Bill gave things a new turn, 
and my friend received communications 
from his tenants very civilly but, at the 
same time, very clearly worded, to the 
effect that they saw there was going to 
be a new arrangement ; that the Govern- 
ment were going to sweep off arrears by 
paying: some portion of them for the 
tenants, and that, therefore, they must 
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be off the bargain which they had made. 
I ask what is the effect of that kind of 
disarrangement of what was going onin 
Ireland? In the first place, it destroys 
altogether the hope of a satisfactory 
settlement in a great many cases, and in 
a great many others, if it does not 
actually destroy the hope of settlement, 
it puts off all chance of such settlement 
for a very considerable period, and it 
seems to me that speed in the present 
state of Ireland is really of the essence 
of any arrangement which should be 
made. It would be better for the pros- 
perity of the Irish tenantry that you 
should be able in the course of 1882 to 
come to an inferior settlement than that 
you should have to put the matter to the 
year 1883, or, perhaps, 1884 and 1885, 
for the purpose of arriving at something 
which on paper might appear to be very 
satisfactory. Because all the time these 
things are going on, you must bear in 
mind that there is in existence an or- 
ganization directed to the disturbance of 
the peace of Ireland, which catches hold 
of every possible opportunity and avails 
itself of every conceivable opening for 
increasing disturbance and preventing 
the reconciliation of classes. It is, there- 
fore, most dangerous to keep questions of 
a burning character, such as the adjust- 
ment of rents, open longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. This, then, is one reason 
why Iam pressing upon the attention of 
the Government and of the Committee 
an alteration at the base of this Bill. If 
you wish to avail yourselves of the 
chances, and what are more than the 
chances, in favour of private settlement 
between landlord and tenant, I say you 
must allow ample elbow-room, and you 
must facilitate every arrangement to be 
made between them. Well, but then, if 
that is to be done, you must necessarily 
change the basis of the Bill on which you 
are now about to proceed. We were told 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister some time ago that we had to 
chose between two alternative processes. 
Either we must have the process of gift, 
in which case, he said, our Act must be 
compulsory; or we must have the pro- 
cess of loan, in which case our Act must 
be voluntary. I suppose, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says so, that must be 
true; but I confess I have never been 
able to master the argument on which 
that distinction is based. It seems to 
me possible to have either a voluntary 
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gift or a compulsory loan—however, I 
will not enter into that question at the 
present moment. Whether what you 
propose should be voluntary or compul- 
sory, I look upon it that you have to 
consider the question as opened by the 
Government; and I bear in mind, al- 
though I will not trouble the Committee 
by repeating the exact words, what was 
quoted the other night in the course of 
the discussion upon the Motion of the 
Speaker leaving the Chair—that last 
year the Government laid down in the 
most emphatic manner the proposition 
that any settlement based upon the com- 
pulsory arrangement of arrears would 
be demoralizing and objectionable. I 
do not see, if that mode of arrangement 
were demoralizing in 1881, why it should 
not also be demoralizing in 1882; I should 
imagine that the truth of the proposition 
did not depend upon the date at which 
it was put forward. At any rate, it was 
an axiom on principle firmly fixed on the 
minds of the Government last year, and 
I can hardly imagine that they have got 
rid of it at the present time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
that compulsory settlement of arrears 
was demoralizing. 

SrrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean that he 
did not consider it demoralizing last 
year, or that he does not consider it 
demoralizing this year? Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman says he did not consider 
that it was; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), who was then Chief Secre- 
tary, said that it was demoralizing in 
very emphatic language, and he was the 
Minister who was responsible for intro- 
ducing the Bill of last year. I am in the 
recollection of hon. Members, and, ac- 
cording to my own recollection, the right 
hon. Gentleman the then Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant was, at all 
events, one of the Members of the Go- 
vernment who introduced the Bill of last 
year for the amendment of the Irish 
Land Law. That Bill contained a clause 
subsequently introduced for the purpose 
of dealing with arrears, and objection 
was taken to the mode of settlement pro- 
posed. Although we have some reason 
to believe we were in error, we always 
supposed: that the Government were 
harmonious and united; but certainly 
we thought the late Chief Secretary was 
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when he introduced and defended the 
clause I have referred to. At all events, 
he did it in the presence of the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues, and they 
did not get up and rebuke him. That 
being the case, I think I was justified in 
saying, if there is any meaning in lan- 
guage, that the Government have called 
upon us to adopt a principle which last 
year they declared to be demoralizing. 
I believe a large proportion of Members 
of the House will so understand it, and 
certainly a considerable number of per- 
sons in the country. But if we are to 
have this Bill passed in its present shape 
—if we are to carry this measure with 
the compulsory character which it bears, 
and a settlement is made under it, I 
venture to say that such settlement will 
leave a grievance behind it. By that 
settlement you will leave a sense of 
wrong on the part of at least two of the 
three parties concerned—the landlord, 
who finds himself unjustly deprived of 
what he considers to be his right, and 
what in many cases would have been 
admitted even by his tenants to be his 
right; and the honest tenant who has 
paid his rent, and whose wrongs, I think, 
are not sometimes sufficiently acknow- 
ledged in this House. Then there is 
the tenant with whom no settlement 
has been made, but who is enabled to 
take advantage of the provisions of this 
Bill. You must leave in the mind of 
that man a sense of soreness or injustice. 
But I say you will do something worse 
than that. You will have demoralized 
him by leading him to believe that he 
has nothing to look to but agitation in 
order to get the fulfilment of his desires ; 
he will have been taught that, although 
he has gained something now, if he 
wishes to get more it will be open to him 
to do so by the same means as have been 
hitherto employed. The Act of 1870 was 
not final; the Act of 1881 was not final ; 
and to the tenant I am now speaking of 
the Act of 1882 will also not be final. 
There will be no idea of finality in his 
mind ; he will believe he has nothing to 
do but to agitate sufficiently, and that 
then he will be pretty sure to get some 
further concession made. Let me ask 
the Government to consider what, be- 
sides the inconvenience of the length of 
time these things will remain open, is 
the inconvenience to the status of land- 
lord and tenant. I confess I have not 
been able thoroughly to understand 
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what that status will be; but so far as I 
am able to comprehend what has been 
told us, I imagine for some considerable 
time—that is until the date at which a 
further settlement can be made between 
any particular landlord and his tenants 
—the relations between the landlord and 
the tenant at present existing will re- 
main undisturbed. Now, we ought to 
have some full and clear explanation on 
that point, because if you are to have a 
considerable length of time during which 
landlords and tenants are to remain on 
the same footing asthey are on now, with 
the knowledge that at the end of that 
time a totally different state of affairs is 
to come about, and that the landlord is 
to accept considerably less than he be- 
lieves to be his due, you will undoubtedly 
be keeping up a soreness, and you will 
place before the landlord a strong temp- 
tation to exercise his power of eviction, 
and the other rights which he has, before 
that time comes. I do not profess to 
have gone into any minute calculation 
as to the time which will be occupied in 
the settlement of this question. Un- 
doubtedly, if we are to go into a careful 
examination of all the statistics bearing 
upon it, and especially into that difficult 
question as to the inability of the tenant 
to pay his arrears, a great deal of time 
must be spent, and it will be impossible 
in most cases that a settlement can be 
arrived at in the Court proposed by this 
Bill. I want to know if, during that 
time the relations between landlord and 
tenant are to continue as at present es- 
tablished, whether we shall not be ex- 
posed té after irritation, which is the 
thing you want to avoid, and whether 
we shall not be deprived of the present 
chance that, if you will only let matters 
alone, there will be a peaceful arrange- 
ment between the two parties? Surely 
hon. Members must see that an arrange- 
ment arrived at by something in the 
nature of give and take on both sides— 
reasonable concession on one, and rea- 
sonable pretensions on the other—is far 
more satisfactory than a violent and 
authoritative settlement coming from the 
Government. At any rate, the oppor- 
tunities of challenging such settlements 
would be fewer than the opportunities 
of challenging settlements madeunder the 
authority of the Government, because it 
would be felt that the Government legis- 
lation was not final, and the tenants 
would in consequence be always agi- 
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tating. Ihave said this much with re- 
gard to the advantage which voluntary 
settlement appears to me to possess over 
compulsory settlement. I also wish to 
add a word or two with regard to the 
effect which the change I propose would 
have on the working of the Bill. I say 
it would be of great advantage to the 
working of the Bill if you were to adopt 
this principle. In the first place, there 
is the question with regard to the in- 
ability of the tenant to pay, which every- 
body admits will be a most difficult one 
to settle. It is admitted, too, on all 
hands, that it will be almost impossible 
for the body of Commissioners, the 
Court, or whatever machinery you em- 
ploy, satisfactorily to settle the question 
whether a particular tenant was or was 
not at a particular time capable of pay- 
ing his rent. That was mentioned the 
other day in the course of the debate 
upon the second reading of the Bill, 
when it was said on behalf of the Go- 
vernment—‘‘ Oh; in this question you 
will have the advantage of the ex- 
perience of the landlord, who will be 
able to give you material assistance in 
deciding the question from his knowledge 
of the tenant’s circumstances.”’ Well, I 
do not think that the landlord, under the 
circumstances proposed, is particularly 
likely to give you that assistance. But, 
assuredly, if you make the matter one of 
a voluntary character, a great deal of 
relief in the sense just referred to will 
be given in the demands upon the public 
time by the information afforded by the 
landlord, who will of necessity know so 
much more of the circumstances of the 
tenant than can possibly be known by 
the Court. The landlord, speaking as 
one who knows the circumstances of the 
tenant, may say—‘‘It is impossible for 
me to assent to any such settlement as 
this;”” and he may propose another 
mode of settlement satisfactory to both 
parties, and which will be more advan- 
tageous to himself, the tenant, and the 
public. That, I think, is a considera- 
tion which ought to weigh, and I think 
it is one in favour of voluntary instead 
of compulsory settlement. I need hardly 
point out that if that should be the 
working of the Bill, it would be of great 
advantage, not only in the saving of 
time, but in the saving of money which 
would otherwise be demanded from the 
State. You will still retain your power 
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pay; and, as I have already pointed 
out, you will be assisted by the landlord 
in the preliminary inquiry to be made. 
Now, this is what I think we may say 
with regard to the effect of the changeI am 
asking you to make upon the working of 
the Bill before us. But I wish to ex- 
press my belief that this Bill, whether it 
works for good or evil, will, after all, be 
but a measure which deals with a frag- 
ment of the subject. It certainly does 
not deal with some of the more important 
remedies which ought to be applied, and 
which I hope in due time will be applied, 
to admitted evils. This Bill, I say, deals 
with the symptoms and not with the dis- 
ease. Measures referred to in the earlier 
part of the evening, and which were 
passed over with some little carelessness, 
I think, will undoubtedly have to be 
brought forward again, and other ques- 
tions will have to be hereafter discussed 
which will be in the nature of more 
serious remedies than this Bill offers for 
the secular difficulties and sufferings of 
Ireland. I say, in passing this Bill, you 
run great risk of setting aside, and 
actually impeding, the operation of more 
important measures; and I believe, by 
what you are proposing to do, you will 
render it still more difficult hereafter to 
introduce such measures as are desirable 
for the benefit of Ireland. I speak, for 
instance, of the dilemma which exists as 
to the poor districts in Ireland. It is 
well known that there are districts in 
which the condition of the people is one 
of absolute misery, caused not by ina- 
bility to pay rent, but by the impossi- 
bility of their large populations raising 
from the soil suflicient for their own 
maintenance. Everyone admits that 
these cases ought to be dealt with in a 
ditferent manner to that which you pro- 
pose—that the mere remission of the 
arrears of rent, leaving the populations 
referred to under the weight of all their 
other incumbrances, would be insuffi- 
cient, because it would leave them still 
fastened to thesoil. Again, the Church 
Surplus Fund, which you are going to 
draw upon, and which some day, I 
presume, you yourselves will admit you 
have exhausted—that money might have 
been spent, and would otherwise be 
spent, in a much more profitable way. I 
repeat that, if you will allow those who 
ought to and do take an interest in the 
condition of their estates, and the farmers 
who are dependent upon them, to agree 
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with the latter in the manner indicated 
by my Amendment, you will be doing 
more good than by forcing them to 
adopt the manner of settlement you 
propose with reference to their just 
interests as owners of the soil. A 
great deal more good might have 
been done if, instead of forcing the pay- 
ment of arrears, you had introduced the 
voluntary element. That is a wholly 
different proposal from that contained 
in the Purchase Clauses. An advance 
by way of loan would have placed the 
tenants in a very different position ; and 
it would have worked out in quite a dif- 
ferent way from the principles which 
are involved in this Bill. But I cannot 
anticipate questions of this sort. I only 
refer to the point for the purpose of 
showing that you, by your legislation, 
are preventing and cutting away the 
ground from the proposal which ought 
to be made, and might be made, and 
properly discussed, in connection with 
the difficulties of Ireland. I, for one, 
entirely object to this piecemeal method 
of legislation, as I shall say at the pro- 
per time. But as we have to deal with 
it now, I am anxious that it should be 
on a basis that will not exclude the pos- 
sibility of dealing with more rational 
and more promising measures, and mea- 
sures more suitable to the condition 
of the country. After all, look at these 
districts. Some of them are of a cha- 
racter which cannot support the persons 
placed on them. The only way to make 
them do so is by the expenditure of a 
liberal amount of capital. But what you 
are doing destroys the chance of capital 
being introduced. You are driving away 
capital from the country by your mea- 
sures for the compulsory confiscation of 
the rights of the landlord; and, on the 
other hand, you are fixing the tenant to 
the soil by the nature of the assistance 
you are giving him. It may last for a 
time. You may enable him to go on 
for a time; but your assistance will be 
of no advantage to him when the time 
comes, which is certain to come, when 
he will have the disadvantage of bad 
seasons. I would apologize to the Com- 
mittee for having gone at some length 
into this question. It is one of the 
greatest importance, and involves one 
of the principles on which this measure 
rests, and, as far as we have the means 
of judging, it is not a principle at all 
essential to the Bill. 
Str Stafford Northcote 
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themselves did not introduce their mea- 
sure last year on the principle of com- 
pulsion. On the contrary, they repudi- 
ated the principle of compulsion. This 
year, when the measure was introduced 
by the hon. Member who sits below the 
Gangway on this side of the House (Mr. 
Redmond), they declared that they would 
give it their consideration, but without 
pledging themselves to one principle or 
the other. They took notice of the gra- 
vamen of the principle to be drawn be- 
tween loan and gift, and the principle 
of voluntary action as against compul- 
sion. After a time they elected, whe- 
ther on their own motion or in conse- 
quence of the pressure put upon them 
from another part of the House I can- 
not say—they elected to proceed on the 
principle of compulsion and gift. Now, 
I think the House has a fair right to 
exercise its own judgment on that ques- 
tion. I think the House has a right to 
consider the question in all its bearings. 
I am conscious that hitherto we have 
been very far from considering the ques- 
tion in all its bearings. But I know 
that others better acquainted with the 
matter than I am are prepared to sup- 
plement my observations; and I am 
satisfied that the Committee, looking at 
the great and paramount importance of 
the question now raised, will exercise a 
sound and unbiassed judgment upon the 
proposal submitted to them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after the first word “ the,’’ to insert 
the word “ joint.” —( Sir Stafford North- 
cote.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘joint’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This is the first 
time within my Parliamentary experience 
that I have ever heard the Leader of the 
Opposition rise upon a particular Amend- 
ment—of importance it is true, but of 
limited seope—and take the opportunity 
of discussing the whole Bill, and travel- 
ling beyond the Bill, and going into 
questions of the Land Act entirely out- 
side the Bill. I must say that the right 
hon. Gentleman has set an example 
which, I believe, if followed in another 
quarter of the House, would lead to very 
summary proceedings. I remain under 
this disadvantage, that I must allow the 
observations which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made in the wide field over 
which he has travelled to remain unan- 
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swered, because I must confine myself 
to that portion of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman which appears to have 
some faint degree of relevancy to the 
Amendment. [Mr. Warton: Oh!] Not- 
withstanding the displeasure of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), I am compelled to say, 
however painful it is to differ with so 
great an authority, that I shall confine 
myself to those portions of the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet which have 
some faint relevancy to the Amendment 
he has moved, and which, as I have 
said, is, no doubt, an important Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it would be better to have a defec- 
tive settlement in 1882, and a better one 
in 1883. Now, I do not know the mean- 
ing of the difference between 1882 and 
1883. So far as the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is concerned, the 
question will not be postponed till 1883. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
may explain that what I said was that 
the question would not be settled until 
the Courts had operated upon the diffe- 
rent cases submitted to them, which 
would not be until 1883 or 1884. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the explanation. It does not, however, 
appear to me that time would be gained, 
but that it would be lost, by the adop- 
tion of such a method. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the Government 
have.disarranged the arrangements which 
have been made in Ireland, and that he 
has a friend who has arranged with his 
tenants to settle their arrears; and he 
assumes that that arrangement was pur- 
sued by others in Ireland, and that this 
friend and his tenants are patterns of 
all the other landlords and tenants in 
Ireland. But they are no such thing. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s citation of 
one case is almost frivolous, when I 
point out that the general object of the 
Bill is not for my own friend or the right 
hon. Gentleman’s friend, but for the mass 
of the tenantry in Ireland. Has theclause 
of the Act of 1880 operated upon the 
whole mass of the tenantry? It has 
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failed to do so, and it has failed within 
so little of being an entire failure, and 
proof is so adequate with respect to it, 
that we propose to allow even those who 
have come under arrangements to undo 
those arrangements, and come under the 
present Act. 


Yet the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman says that we are about to dis- 
arrange what is now going on in a 
satisfactory manner. That statement I 
entirely deny, and I challenge the right 
hon. Gentleman to prove it. On the 
contrary, speaking roughly, out of the 
tenants in arrear in Ireland I do not 
believe that more than one in 100 has 
settled under the clause of the Act. If 
that be so, what is the use of talking 
about the inexpediency of disarranging 
the arrangements of a satisfactory cha- 
racter now going on with the consent 
of both parties? It is the opinion of 
the Government that this question is 
one of great importance, and the only 
way of dealing with it is the plan we 
propose. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that we shall leave upon the minds 
of the landlords a grudge and sense of 
wrong by the confiscation of their pro- 
perty under this Bill. I do not hesitate 
to say that, lightly as the word ‘‘con- 
fiscation ’’? has often been used before, 
there has never been a case in which it 
has been used with so much levity as it 
now has been by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Anyone who knows the character 
of the Irish arrears knows that where 
they exist they have depreciated in 
market value far below their capital 
value. They have been long used for 
purposes entirely unknown to English 
landlords—namely, to place a power in 
the hands of the Irish landlord to es- 
tablish his control over the holding, and 
not with any view towards the re- 
covery of them. I would venture to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman a fact which 
has been made known by the researches 
of the Land Court. Probably he has 
seen the letter of Lord Clanricarde, in 
which he states that he has postponed 
the collection of his rents, and added them 
to the arrears. That is the old Irish 
practice—not to give abatements in order 
to meet the necessities of the time, and 
to make the tenants safe against future 
claims, and to allow the tenants to start 
fair in the future; but to let the rent 
stand against the tenants, so that it may 
be made a lever in the hands of the 
landlord to compel the tenant to agree 
with any increase of rent, or to comply 
with any other alteration in the con- 
ditions. Who ever heard in England of 
selling the arrears upon an estate ?—I 
speak in the hearing of Gentlemen con- 
cerned in the management of estates— 
Who ever heard in England of the sale 
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of the arrears on an estate? But in 
Ireland it is a common thing to sell 
arrears of rent upon an estate. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] Who said “ No!” 

Mr. BRODRICK : I said “No!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I will tell 
the hon. Gentleman who says ‘‘ No!” 
that the practice has been noticed in an 
Act of Parliament, which recognized and 
sanctioned it. Iam astonished that any 
hon. Gentleman acquainted with Ireland 
should not have cognizance of that fact. 

Mr. BRODRICK: It is not the prac- 
tice now. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said it 
was the practice. If I had said that it 
was the practice, I should have asserted 
that it was the universal rule. I said it 
was a practice, and a common practice, 
in Ireland. Iam happy to know that 
there are a large number of estates in 
Ireland upon which there are as few 
arrears as upon an English estate; but 
a bad practice has existed for the out- 
going Jandlord to hand over to the in- 
coming landlord a mass of arrears. The 
arrears are never expected or intended 
to be recovered ; but they serve as a 
ree in the hands of the landlord. 

et the right hon. Gentleman now comes 
forward and tells the Committee that, 
by the manner in which the Bill deals 
with this mass of arrears, we are confis- 
eating, forsooth, the property of the 
landlord, when we are going to give 
him, in a multitude of cases, a great deal 
deal more than he could by any possibility 
otherwise obtain. So much for confisca- 
tion. But there is another point—that 
on the tenant’s mind there is a sense, 
not of grievance, but of demoralization ; 
and that demoralization, says the right 
hon. Gentleman, was urged as an argu- 
ment against the principle of gift by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster). Now, the 
arguments have been used in solidarity 
by every Member of the Government; 
but it must not be supposed that each 
Member of the Government was obliged 
to answer for every word spoken by 
every other Member of the Government. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford, I happen to know, took a par- 
ticular view in connection with the cir- 
cumstances in which the principle of 
gift was proposed, because it made no 
reference to the ability of the tenant to 
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said, and I believe I am correct in saying 
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he never thought, it would be demoral- 
izing to assist with a gift from the pub- 
lic funds those tenants who were unable 
te pay. My right hon. Friend, upon 
whom the right hon. Gentleman charges 
this doctrine, himself has spoken in this 
debate in favour of the present Bill, 
and in favour of the principle of gift. 
In reference to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said about finality of legis- 
tion, I think, after the circumstances re- 
ferred to in connection with the Purchase 
Clauses, to speak of finality of legisla- 
tion is only encouraging a renewal of 
agitation. And nowI come to the basis 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion. No doubt it would be desirable if 
we could work this thing through a joint 
agreement between landlord and tenant, 
and such a proposal would have my com- 
mendation. But the fact is that we can- 
not so work it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says, with truth, it is not desirable 
that the Legislature should interfere in 
these relations. Certainly, it is not; but 
the hard necessity of the Irish case, the 
dictates alike of humanity and policy, 
have obliged us to put out of view those 
minor considerations, in consequence of 
the weight of the major considerations 
connected with the condition of Ireland 
and of its people. It is too late to say 
we could only adopt a method of joint 
procedure after the Land Act of last 
year. The House of Commons, by a 
vast majority, adopted—and the Friends 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the House 
of Lords, in a large majority, adopted— 
a law which was founded, not upon joint 
action, but upon action which was volun- 
tary as regarded one party, and com- 
pulsory as regarded the other. That is 
the principle which the Government have 
assumed as their starting point. Well, 
now, I want to know if the principle of 
compulsory action is necessary for the 
tenantry of Ireland in general, is it less 
or is it more necessary for that portion 
of the tenantry of Ireland with whom 
the Committee are going to deal? Igrant 
you that objectionable clauses may be 
made when this sort of compulsory ac- 
tion is taken; but we have taken the 
greatest pains to make the provisions of 
the Bill equitable. I do not hesitate to 
say that I believe, in a great number of 
cases, this Bill will confer a large pecu- 
niary boon upon the landlord; and it is 
only the policy involved in the measure 
which makes it justifiable to propose 
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such a Bill. But I put this argument 
—if, in the case of the tenantry of Ire- 
land who pay their rents, it was neces- 
sary to give to the tenant, on high pub- 
lic grounds, the power of drawing his 
landlord. into Court, is it not tenfold 
more necessary on the part of the tenant 
who, not by his own fault, but by in- 
ability, is prevented from paying his 
rent, and is shut out from the benefits of 
the Land Act, and can obtain no relief 
from the Court? This Amendment deli- 
berately proposes to withhold from these 
tenants the assistance which Parliament 
and the Party of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the House of Lords has given to 
every other class. I will not further de- 
tain the Committee on this subject. It 
appears to me that, after having tried 
the voluntary system for arrears, which 
has failed, and after having established 
the principle of compulsion in the case 
of the stronger part of the tenantry, it 
would be quite impossible to adopt a 
contrary system in the case of the poorest 
and weakest of the tenantry of Ireland. 
If the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were adopted, what would be the 
effect ? In 18838, in 1884, and afterwards, 
this question of arrears would crop up, 
staring us in the face, and would again 
be a source of social disturbance and 
disorder, and prevent Ireland from hav- 
ing that peace for which we are making 
s0 many struggles and sacrifices. 

Mer. FITZ-PATRICK said, his right 
hon. Friend had shown that his proposal 
would be a great advantage to both 
landlord and tenant. He could not see 
any objection to that proposal. He him- 
self knew a case in which the acting 
upon the principle of that proposal was 
beneficial. The other day a meeting 
was held of tenants on an estate with 
which he was connected. They stated 
their wishes; he talked the matter over 
with them, and an agreement between 
himself and the tenants was the result. 
In almost all cases where the landlord 
and the tenant came together the matter 
was discussed with forbearance, and a 
settlement without difficulty was the 
result. He confessed that he did not see 
any objection in any way to the Amend- 
ment moved by the right hon. Baronet ; 
because if they forced the tenant to enter 
into an agreement, he was immediately 
induced to believe that he had something 
at stake, and he would say—‘‘ I have no 
wish to wipe off this one year’s arrears.” 
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If they forced the landlord to agree, then, 
vice versa, the same thing happened, and 
they made him angry. The Prime 
Minister said the object of the Bill 
was to help the poorest tenants—ten- 
ants who could not help themselves— 
but the Bill would not do that at all. 
The tenantry who were the poorest of 
all would not be reached by this Bill. 
The very poorest tenant had nothing 
literally. He had his tenant right, which 
he was not allowed to sell; and if he was 
told to pay a year’s rent, how could he 
do it? He believed that the adoption of 
the Amendment would be of advantage 
in removing a portion of the grievances 
of the Irish landlords. The Prime 
Minister said the arrears had been de- 
preciated in value. But what caused 
that depreciation ? Through the inaction 
of the Government for some time after 
the Land League commenced opera- 
tions, the arrears became large, and 
the tenants had never been allowed to 
wipe them off. The Prime Minister said 
it was a common practice to sell arrears; 
but he was perfectly convinced that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
further inquiries, he would find it was 
not a common practice either to sell 
arrears or to allow them to accrue, and 
then utilize them against the tenant. 
Cotonet COLTHURST said, he had 
advocated the principle of loan instead 
of gift, but he could not support the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He believed it was absolutely 
necessary that the principle of compul- 
sion should be adopted if the Bill was to 
have any operative effect at all. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr. Fitz-Patrick) mentioned that in his 
own county a mutual understanding had 
been arrived at in reference to arrears ; 
but the cases referred to were not cases 
contemplated under the Bill. In the first 
place, the tenants whom the Bill pro- 
posed to relieve were tenants with whom 
it was not possible to make such arrange- 
ments, and the adoption of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet would 
render the Bill absolutely worthless. As 
to the sale of arrears, he also thought his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fitz-Patrick) was mis- 
taken. There was no doubt that arrears 
could be sold. He knew one remarkable 
case in which arrears of 20 or 30 years 
were sold. Theestate had changed hands 
three times, and the tenants were at this 
moment groaning under the arrears 
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which had been sold by the owner of the 
estate at least twice. He had no wish 
to mention the name of the estate ; but 
he would do so if it were considered 
necessary. 

Carrarn AYLMER said, he had never 
heard of a single instance of the sale of 
arrears except the one mentioned by the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Cork (Colonel Colthurst), which was 
the case of an estate sold in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court. As regarded the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he felt that the effect of the Bill, if it 
were passed as it had been drafted 
without the Amendment, would do great 
harm in one direction. At present 
there were a great many cases settled 
out of Court, under the Land Act, and 
he believed it was the wish of the Go- 
vernment that as many as possible should 
be so settled. But if Parliament placed 
this power in the hands of the tenant, 
they would in future prevent any settle- 
ment from being carried out by arrange- 
ment; and he thought that was the settle- 
ment referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he said that the clause in 
its present shape would interfere with 
arrangements between landlord and 
tenant. If the Amendment were ac- 
cepted, the tenant would be more likely 
to come to terms with his landlord, and 
would be disposed to say—‘‘I am able 
to wipe off all my arrears, except a small 
portion, and, therefore, I am anxious to 
make an arrangement.’”’ The hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Colt- 
hurst) had referred to arrears which had 
grown up for 20 or 30 years; but what 
it was proposed to wipe off by this Bill 
was the arrears which had accumulated 
in Ireland within the last three or four 
years. He was quite satisfied that if 
the Amendment were not accepted it 
would be difficult to bring about an 
amicable feeling between landlord and 
tenant, or to induce them to enter into 
mutual agreements out of Court. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the adoption 
of this Amendment would not be con- 
ducive to the tranquillizing of Ireland, 
and if hon. Members desired to bring 
about a better state of things there they 
ought not to accept it. It would make 
the action in the case more cumbersome, 
and the settlement would undoubtedly 
be delayed ; and the mere fact of people 
having to agree as to whether or no the 
Bill should be availed of, would in many 
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cases prevent any action being taken 
under it at all. The hon. Member for 
Portarlington (Mr. Fitz-Patrick) had 
argued that the clause ought not to be 
in the Bill in its present form, because 
it could not be put in action owing to 
the fact that some of the tenants could 
not pay the year’s rent. The hon. Gen- 
tleman might as well say that the medi- 
cine prescribed for a patient could be of 
no use because it might not be success- 
ful in some cases. But he held that in 
the vast majority of cases the Bill would 
be useful. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), in supporting this 
Amendment had contended that the 
clause would demoralize the tenant ; but 
he would point out that the tenant would 
be just as much demoralized if he were 
to get the money by the aid of the land- 
lord as if he got it upon his own appli- 
cation alone. He had spoken on the 
subject with many landlords in his own 
county, and he was satisfied that a large 
number of landlords in the West of Ire- 
land would like the Bill to pass. For 
his own part, he believed that practically 
the landlord would be benefited by its 
passing in its present form. With regard 
to the Amendment, he repeated that it 
would make the Bill useless, and, if 
after being rejected in that House, it 
were introduced in ‘‘ another place,” he 
should certainly vote against the Bill 
in consequence. The Amendment, if 
adopted, would take off about 90 per 
cent of the value of the measure. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had 
spoken strongly in favour of this Amend- 
ment, and had urged {the great desira- 
bility of maintaining joint action on the 
part of the landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land. Now, nothing could be more 
desirable than that, and everyone would 
echo the wish that, in a matter of this 
kind, both parties should be agreed. 
But the House would be aware that, 
practically, no such joint action could 
or did exist, and it was for that reason 
that Parliament had had to legislate 
between the two parties. Had there 
been this joint action the Bill would not 
have been required. He was unable to 
understand on what ground the Amend- 
ment was pressed on the Committee. All 
the clause proposed to do was to remedy 
a defect in the Bill of last year which 
proved fatal to the Arrears Clause, by 
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making it a condition that there should 
be a joint request for the applica- 
tion of State funds to the liquidation 
of arrears. The landlords had not re- 
sponded to this condition, and the pre- 
sent Bill was brought in for the express 
purpose of enabling the poorest and 
most wretched tenants in Ireland to 
initiate action for themselves. But there 
was nothing whatever to prevent the 
landlord and tenant coming together 
and making their arrangements. The 
clause simply enabled the tenant of an 
obstinate landlord who desired to clear 
his estate to apply to the Court for 
relief in the matter of arrears in his own 
name. He was clearly of opinion, after 
the experience of last year, that there 
should be an opportunity of making 
separate and distinct application on the 
part of the tenant, and he was at a loss 
to understand why hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House, in the supposed 
interest of Irish landlords, should pro- 
pose and press for this joint action on 
the part of the landlord and tenant. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he desired to 
make a few observations before the dis- 
cussion closed. In the first place, the 
Amendment seemed to him to be one 
which the Government might have re- 
ceived in, at any rate, a friendly spirit, 
inasmuch as it was merely proposed to 
introduce into this Bill the very prin- 
ciple contained in their own Act of last 
year. The proposal was simply to make 
it a condition that there should be joint 
action on the part of the landlord and 
tenant to have the arrears settled in the 
manner provided; but he was compelled 
to call attention to the extraordinary 
manner in which it had been received 
by the Prime Minister. His right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition 
had introduced the Amendment, after 
due Notice and in his own name, and 
no one could say that it did not chal- 
lenge one of the mostimportant, although 
not the main, principles of the Bill. Now, 
in putting forward his views on this 
subject, his right hon. Friend addressed 
the Committee certainly for less than 
half-an-hour, and, in doing so, he 
avoided, as far as possible, any topics 
which had no direct bearing on the 
point with which he was dealing. But 
the Prime Minister, in a speech of great 
length, attacked his right hon. Friend 
in language which, as far as his expe- 
rience went, had never been used by 
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the Head of the Government to the 
Leader of the Opposition. The right 
hon. Gentleman said if the discussions 
in Committee were to be conducted in 
future in the spirit and style adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
proposed this Amendment, very strong 
measures would have to be taken. Why, 
he had never in his experience heard 
such an assertion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman onght to have remembered that 
this principle, which he now thought 
ought to be disposed of in, perhaps, five 
minutes, was one of the principles 
which, they were told, redeemed the 
Bill of the Government last year from 
the charge of demoralizing the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was 
not responsible for what was spoken by 
his Colleagues; but certainly he sat be- 
side them, and never challenged the 
words they uttered. Having regard to 
what had taken place, he was bound to 
say that the manner in which the Leader 
of the Opposition had been met on the 
occasion of his introducing an Amend- 
ment to the Bill beyond comparison 
important, did not augur well for future 
proceedings in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister went 
on to say that the Government were 
charged with confiscation. But how did 
the right hon. Gentleman meet that 
argument? Why, by a wild charge 
against the landlords of Ireland gene- 
rally—that they allowed their rents to 
run into arrear, not from any motive of 
toleration or compassion, but simply, as 
he said, for the purpose of obtaining a 
leverage over their tenantry. He should 
like to know how many estates the right 
hon. Gentleman could point to on which 
that had occurred? The right hon.Gen- 
tleman, with no shadow of authority, 
had made that sweeping charge against 
a body of honourable men. But how 
did he support the charge? He said— 
‘‘Do you really deny that; don’t you 
know there is an Act of Parliament 
which recognizes the fact?” The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, carefully ab- 
stained from telling the Committee to 
what Act of Parliament he referred. 
There was the Incumbered Estates Court 
Act; but in what sense did that deal 
with the point referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman? Was it in the sense 
in which he endeavoured to deal with it 
in Committee, and which had probably 
been put into his head by some impar- 
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tial adviser—namely, that this was an 
Act of Parliament which sanctioned some 
scandalous transaction whereby the land- 
lords were permitted to sell property on 
which arrears of rent had accumulated ? 
Nothing of the kind. The Act simply 
allowed arrears of rent to pass with the 
property, and certainly did not legalize 
the practice alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He said it was too bad 
that the Prime Minister should rise in 
his place at the beginning of a debate 
upon an Amendment which touched the 
most delicate relations between landlord 
and tenant, and make charges of the 
kind on no better foundation than this. 
He had listened to the remarkable 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
considered that it was as likely as any- 
thing to lead to heated and protracted 
debate. He said, on the authority of 
those who put forward the principle 
contained in this Amendment last year, 
that this principle, and this alone, could 
redeem the present legislation from de- 
moralization ; and, further, that if they 
left it to the landlord in every case to 
disprove the inability of the tenant to 
pay, they would leave to him an impos- 
sibility—a task that the late Chief 
Secretary, when he was a Member of 
the Cabinet, declared to be impossible 
of performance. If that were so, then 
the Government, by refusing to accept 
the Amendment of the Leader of the 
Opposition, offered a direct reward to 
those dishonest tenants who had ab- 
stained from paying their rent, in order 
to get their arrears wiped out—which 
he (Mr. Plunket) charged again as an 
act of confiscation on the part of ‘the 
Government—and, moreover, they gave 
discouragement to those who had endea- 
voured to do their duty and pay their 
rents. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken stated that he had 
never known a case in which arrears of 
rent had been allowed to accumulate in 
the manner indicated by the Prime 
Minister, and he challenged that right 
hon. Gentleman to name the Act of Par- 
liament to which he had referred. He 
could not but think that a good deal of 
the feeling that existed on the opposite 
side of the House with reference to this 
question of arrears was due to a miscon- 
ception as to the practice of the Irish 
landlords. Everyone must be aware 
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that when bad seasons occurred in Eng- 
land, the landlords then, as a rule, re- 
mitted a portion of the rent. Nothing 
could be more common than to see that 
such and such a landlord ‘‘ has remitted 
10 or 20 per cent of his rents ;’’ and he 
was sure that during the recent bad 
times the English landlords had at 
various periods remitted what, on the 
whole, amounted to the rent of one 
year. But that was not the case in 
Ireland, and it never had been. The 
practice there had not been to remit 
rent in times of depression, but to allow 
it to accumulate in the shape of arrears. 
It was in illustration of that practice 
that the Prime Minister had quoted the 
letter of Lord Clanricarde, which said 
he had not remitted rent in 1879, but 
added the rent to the arrears. That, he 
maintained, was the old practice in Ire- 
land, and he would refer, as an illustra- 
tion, to what took place in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court in 1847-8. In those 
years large arrears were accumulated 
on many estates in Ireland; these were 
kept up for years afterwards without 
the slightest intention on the part of the 
landlords ever to collect them; and 
when the estates were sold in the In- 
cumbered Estates Court it was the prac- 
tice of those who bought the estate to 
purchase the arrears—here, again, not 
with the object of collecting them, but 
for the purpose of holding them over 
the tenants. That practice assumed 
such importance that in the year 1858 a 
clause was introduced to enable the 
Incumbered Estates Court to permit the 
sale of arrears to the purchaser of the 
property, so that he might use them 
either against the tenant as before, or 
be able to recover them in his own name 
from the tenant instead of from the 
vendor. It was to thisclause—the 58th 
section of the Act—that the Prime Mi- 
nister referred. The practice of leaving 
arrears uncollected, as against the re- 
mission of rent in bad times, in his 
opinion, threw a great deal of light upon 
the present condition of affairsin Ireland. 
They had had three of the very worst 
seasons known in Ireland. He ventured 
to say that 1877, 1878, and 1879 were 
the worst years known there since the 
Famine of 1846-7; during those three 
years large arrears had accumulated, 
and it was with those arrears they had 
now to deal. It was of the greatest 
importance to remember. that tenants 
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wore practically unable to avail them- 
selves of the Land Act of last year to 
go into Court; and this power the 
landlords were now making use of. It 
was on this account that it was neces- 
sary to deal with the question in the 
manner proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. But the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite struck 
at the root of the Bill, and would, if it 
were adopted, render it useless. They 
had already had experience of what its 
effect would be, in the way it had 
impeded the operation of the Bill of 
last year. The Act of 1881 was based 
on the voluntary principle, and it had 
failed ; and it was, therefore, impossible 
to proceed upon the same principle now. 
The landlord and tenant in Ireland were 
so far apart that they could not come to 
any agreement on this question; it was 
therefore absolutely necessary that the 
Legislature should interfere, and the 
only way they could do so effectually 
was on the principle of compulsion. 
For these reasons, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not agree to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SALT remarked, that the hon. 
Member for Carlow County (Mr. Macfar- 
lane) had stated that if the word “‘joint”’ 
were inserted it would have no value 
whatever, because it would be open to 
the landlord and tenant to make exactly 
the same joint arrangement without the 
Bill as they could make under the 
Bill. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I said that 
the Bill, as it stood, without the word 
“joint,” would not prevent a joint ar- 
rangement being made. 

Mr. SALT said, he had understood 
the hon. Member to say that a joint ar- 
rangement could be made without the 
Bill—that the joint arrangement pro- 
posed in this clause would be just as 
good without the Bill as with the Bill. 
But he wished to observe that, even if 
the word joint were inserted, the Bill 
would still confer great benefits both on 
the landlord and tenant. A large grant 
of money, a remission of rent, and a 
settlement of claims would still be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. MACFARLANE explained that 
he had intended to convey that the non- 
introduction of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon would not in any way pre- 
yent the landlords and tenants agreeing 
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to make a joint application, and that the 
Bill, as it stood, reserved to the tenant 
the right to make an application without 
the consent of the landlord. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, he thought 
that the Amendment, if accepted, would 
entirely destroy the efficacy of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition had based his arguments 
in favour of the Amendment on the sup- 
position that there was a chance of a 
friendly settlement between landlord 
and tenant being arrived at. Now, 
looking at the present state of affairs in 
Ireland, he would ask the Committee 
whether there was the slightest chance 
of any such friendly settlement in the 
immediate future? In view of the agi- 
tation which had led to the Land Act of 
last year, the Land Act itself, and the 
evictions reported from Ireland, was it 
likely that the landlords and tenants 
would join together and make this ar- 
rangement voluntarily? He thought it 
unreasonable to suppose anything of the 
kind would be done, and, therefore, it 
seemed to him that the only course open 
to the Government was to proceed in this 
matter on the principle of compulsion. 
The test that was to be applied to the 
alleged inability of the tenant to pay 
was, no doubt, a very difficult one, and 
would lead to considerable discussion. 
But, as had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the landlord was the 
individual best able to speak from his 
own knowledge on that point, and he 
(Mr. Brand) could not conceive anything 
more unfortunate than to make the 
landlord both the medium of application 
on the part of the tenant and the judge 
of his inability to pay. He understood 
the object of the Bill was to enable the 
tenantstotake advantage of the increased 
facilities given to them by the Land Act 
of last year, or rather to prevent them 
suffering a loss of these advantages by 
eviction on account of their arrears of 
rent. The proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, then, amounted to 
giving the landlords power to place a 
veto upon that arrangement. What 
would be the natural object of the Irish 
landlords? He did not speak of all; 
but there was a certain number of them 
who would wish to push their claims 
strongly and partially, and their object 
would undoubtedly be to prevent the 
tenants from obtaining the advantages 
offered to them by the Land Act of last 
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year. He repeated that the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to give the landlord 
power to veto the Act ; and as this would 
be fatal to the Bill, he trusted the Com- 
mittee would decide against the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLON said, he wished to men- 
tion two facts which had come under his 
notice, having a considerable bearing on 
the statements which had been made in 
the course of this discussion. In the first 
place, he had had in his hand a bundle of 
writs served in the county of Roscom- 
mon for rents outstanding from seven to 
13 years. Again, within his knowledge 
it had been acknowledged to be a good 
system to keep always a year’s arrears 
hanging over the tenants in order to bar 
them out from the benefit of every Land 
Act passed in that House. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was in- 
correct in stating that it was the invari- 
able practice that the arrears should be 
added to the arrears of previous years. 
He knew several estates in his own 
county (Leitrim), the owners of which 
pursued the opposite system. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was surprised to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) say that 
it was the usual custom in Ireland to 
keep from seven to 13 years’ rent hang- 
ing over the tenants. 

Mr. DILLON: I said that in one in- 
stance in the county of Roscommon I had 
the writs in my hand. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that in that case the argument did not 
apply, because what the hon. Member 
stated only showed how lenient the land- 
lord had been in not calling upon the 
tenants who were unable to pay the 
rent in question. But it occurred to him 
to ask—supposing the arrears were for- 
given the tenants, would they be able to 
pay their rent in future? That question, 
he thought, deserved serious considera- 
tion, although it had been passed over 
very lightly by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) spoke of the Famine of 1846 and 
1847—the two bad years—but the Com- 
mittee must bear in mind that the neces- 
sity existing then was ten times greater 
than it was in the years 1877 and 1878. 
The two periods could not be compared. 
But there was no Arrears Bill brought 
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forward then. Why was an Arrears 
Bill brought forward now? It was to 
help right hon. Gentlemen sitting upon 
the Treasury Bench who were endeavour- 
ing to conciliate hon. Members on that 
side below the Gangway, who had shown 
that they were not to be conciliated even 
by these means, and also materially to 
help and work out the Land Act of 
last year. It had been stated over 
and over again that the rights of the 
landlord were to be protected; but 
what rights had been left to him ex- 
cepting that of the power of evic- 
tion? He ventured to say that although 
there were some landlords who had used 
this power to the extreme, yet, taking 
the general body of them, as had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister in introducing the Acts 
of 1870 and 1881, they had done their 
duty honestly and fairly, and with 
great consideration to their tenants. 
And yet their reward was that they were 
not to have any voice in the settlement 
of a question so vitally affecting them 
as that of arrears of rent. Take the 
case referred to by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). Supposing that 
the man died—an event which was as 
likely to happen in Ireland as elsewhere 
—what position would the landlord be 
in who, as was generally the case, had 
to recover the arrears not for himself, 
but for others, for whose benefit they 
were left, and he was responsible for 
them—what position would he be in 
when the arrears were given up? He 
said this was a question which most 
seriously affected the interest of the land- 
lord, and which ought to be carefully 
considered before the Committee de- 
prived the landlord of the right of 
saying anything with regard to these 
arrears. But he also pointed out that 
the landlord who had been generous to 
the tenant, and the tenant who had done 
everything in his power to meet his 
liabilities, were both especially to suffer. 
The landlord who had not called upon bis 
tenant to pay was now to be mulcted of 
the arrears due to him, while the tenant 
who had striven to pay his rent, and had 
done so, was to receive no consideration. 
But the men who had attempted to avoid 
all their engagements were to receive 
every consideration—those were the men 
who would be benefited by the Bill 
when it became law. It was because he 
thought these were serious and damag- 
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ing matters, so far as this question was 
concerned, that he should give his hearty 
support to the Amendment before the 
Committee. With regard to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. H. R. Brand), that the adoption of 
the Amendment would render the Bill 
useless, he pointed out that although the 
Amendment might be said to be at vari- 
ance with the principle of compulsion, 
still it could not be considered otherwise 
than as fair and reasonable to those 
landlords, whom the Prime Minister ad- 
mitted had done their duty in Ireland. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he should 
be very sorry to approve anything in 
the nature of injustice towards Irish 
landlords. He pointed out that one of 
the objects of the Bill was to relieve 
tenants who were weighed down with a 
burden of arrears, which had accumu- 
lated through misfortune’ and circum- 
stances over which they had no control. 
Now, if the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position were carried, the whole of the 
benefits of the Bill of last year would 
be taken away from a large mass of the 
Irish tenantry. The case stood thus. 
There were two adverse parties—debtor 
and creditor—the former the tenant, the 
latter the landlord ; they had before them 
a Bill for the purpose of relieving the 
tenant, and the Amendment proposed 
that the tenant should only get relief 
when he had obtained the consent of the 
landlord to apply to the Commissioners. 
Why, it might as well be contended that 
a man, seeking redress of a wrong, 
should not commence an action at law 
without the consent of the defendant. 
But the Bill allowed the landlord to go 
into Court if he thought fit to do so, and 
then, unless the tenant took action in the 
matter, there was nothing to prevent the 
landlord showing that the tenant’s claim 
was unfounded, and that he was able to 
pay. Ifthe Amendment were adopted, 
it was clear that the object of the Bill 
would be defeated. Without using strong 
language, the Amendment might be de- 
scribed as an affront to the Bill; and he 
should, for the obvious reasons stated, 
vote against it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that both the Bill 
and the Amendment were of importance, 
and could not be disposed of by strong 
expressions of opinion, or by strong 


epithets towards those who put forward | 
their views in connection with them. He. 
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did not believe the Amendment would 
kill the Bill, to use the phrase of an hon. 
Member who had spoken in the course 
of the discussion. Undoubtedly it was 
an Amendment which would lead to im- 
portant considerations in reference to the 
measure, but to considerations which 
were entitled to be presented to Parlia- 
ment and to the country, and upon which 
they might fairly ask and claim the 
judgment of the House. The object of 
the Amendment, as it would strike one 
at first blush, was tolerably fair. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken argued as if the landlord 
ought not to have any voice in the 
matter. Of course, it must not be for- 
gotten that they had reached times when 
all their bearings with relation to ordi- 
nary transactions had been lost. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has not 
quite correctly represented me. I did 
not say that the landlord as the creditor 
should not have a voice in the matter. 
I said he would have a voice in it—that 
he could go before the Court and, if it 
were the case, show that the tenant’s 
claim was unfounded. 

Mr. GIBSON admitted that the 
tenant could go before the Court; but 
his protest would be worthless, because 
the tenant could bring him in whether 
he liked it or not. The Committee were 
asked to assent to the proposal that there 
should be a joint application on the part 
of the tenant and the landlord ; in other 
words, that the landlord was to have a 
voice in the matter, and be considered 
before calling a portion of the Act into 
operation. From the opposition it had 
received one would think that the pro- 
posal was of a nature never before heard 
of. But the words proposed by his right 
hon. Friend were actually taken from 
the Arrears Clause of the Act of last 
year; and, although they lived rapidly 
now, it was rather startling to be told 
that the words of the Ministry, which 
were thought to embody good and sound 
statesmanship eight or nine months ago, 
were no longer to be tolerated, and to 
find that the Leader of the Opposition, 
who felt it his duty to propose their ad- 
mission into this Bill, was exposed to 
the observation that he was very well off 
in not being dealt with in a summary 
manner for his temerity in arguing in 
support of his own Amendment. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
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ter, however, in replying to the Leader 
of the Opposition, had occupied but 
five minutes less than he had in 
laying his views before the Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre) stated it was of no use to go back 
on the Act of 1881, which contained the 
principle that the landlord should have 
a voice in the disposition of his own 
property, because the clause had failed. 
But did it fail on that account? There 
was no validity in the argument, and the 
House was not in a position to affirm 
that the clause had failed on the princi- 
ple of option. Anyone who took up that 
curious section would find reason after 
reason why it should have failed, quite 
irrespective of the principle of option. 
Take one of the reasons which at once 
presented itself. It failed because no 
landlord, unless driven by poverty and 
distress, would undergo the primary 
condition —-namely, that the tenant, 
having got the loan largely for his own 
benefit, was not to be the person to be 
answerable for it, but the landlord. If 
that, as he believed it to be, was an 
abundant reason for the failure of the 
clause of the Act of 1881, he was at a 
loss to know what would be a good rea- 
son. The Prime Minister, feeling it was 
necessary to deal with the question, 
said—‘‘ Oh; but in the Act of 1881 you 
enable the landlord or the tenant to 
do everything relating to the tenancy, 
and it is rather too late now to say that 
you require a joint action on the part of 
the two in reference to arrears.”’ But 
he had to remind the Prime Minister 
that in the same Act of 1881 the differ- 
ence was that the tenant might invoke 
the Tenure Clauses alone, and that the 
landlord might invoke the intervention 
of the Court. It was felt necessary to 
admit some words, and in the Tenure 
Clause there were the same words as 
his right hon. Friend now moved. The 
precedent for this proposal of the Go- 
vernment was to be found in the Bill of 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond), which dealt with the Land 
Act and the stopping of arrears, and 
in which, as might be expected, the 
landlord was ignored and taught his 
proper place. But the landlord was 
given no voice in the matter, and 
to the tenant alone was given the 
right of invoking the intervention of the 
Court with reference to arrears. This 
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Bill was, in substance, the same as, 
though in words slightly different from, 
the Bill in question, because it left the 
tenant, and the tenant alone, absolute 
master of the position. The tenant could 
go into Court when he pleased. But if 
the landlord did so with the approval 
of the tenant, the latter, with a gesture 
of contempt, if he pleased, could simply 
set the action of the landlord at naught 
by not complying with the condition 
resting on the tenant of paying one 
year’s rent. In this way the landlord 
was bound neck and heel ; and what use, 
then, was it to put in that the landlord 
might go into Court, unless it was for 
the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes 
of the country ? It was a curious thing, 
bearing in mind the relations of the 
parties, to say to the tenant that he 
could do all sorts of serious things in 
reference to the property of the landlord, 
and that he could do them against the 
wish of the landlord, and without con- 
ference with him. He did not at that 
moment say whether it was just or un- 
just; but it struck him as a grave and 
startling proposal, only to be justified 
by exceptional and peculiar reasons. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman had 
dealt with this matter in several ways. 
Amongst others, he dealt with it in re- 
ference to the state of the country; but 
he had not, he thought, presented any 
broad view which would illustrate either 
to the country, or to those who read the 
debates, why it was that the landlords 
were absolutely denied any voice what- 
ever as to how the property was to be 
managed in this most cardinal point. 
Now, attempts had been made in one or 
two parts of the House to show that 
what he would call ‘‘ old bookkeeping ”’ 
arrears, dating from the Famine years 
of 1847 and 1848, had been handed down 
on the estate books. They knew that 
on some estates that might be so; but, 
of course, it was not the practice gene- 
rally, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was pressed on 
the subject, he at once admitted that he 
was only dealing with a limited class of 
estates, and that his illustration was not 
to be supposed to represent the entire 
state of facts. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), too, contributed 
to the debate from his knowledge of the 
whole of Ireland one solitary case of 
these arrears in the county of Roscom- 
mon. Still, assuming that these old 
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arrears were more common than was 
actually the case, he could then under- 
stand the argument that they ought to 
be dealt with in some compulsory way ; 
but, few and far between as they were, 
to say that this special and peculiar 
class of arrears were to be taken as an 
illustration of the general state of facts 
to be dealt with by this Bill wasa thing 
which would not stand one moment’s 
consideration. They were dealing with 
normal, and not abnormal, arrears— 
with arrears which had been permitted 
to accrue by the forbearance of the land- 
lords during the last three years, and 
there were 50 or 100 cases of this kind 
for every one of the kind suggested by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. He 
did not think the Prime Minister con- 
sidered the Amendment from the point 
of view of argument; he was more de- 
sirous of making an attack upon the 
Leader of the Opposition. If this Amend- 
ment were accepted, there would be an 
immense advantage gained in the work- 
ing of the Bill, because it would remove 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
—namely, the danger of litigation. If 
the Bill were to become law, it should be 
capable of application with comparative 
promptitude ; but with the conditions 
now affixed to it, there was the most ab- 
solute certainty that it could not come 
into action for a considerable time, be- 
cause the Government had sown the 
seeds of 180,000 or 200,000 lawsuits ; 
and unless they accepted the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, they had 
guaranteed that one of the parties would 
feel that he was aggrieved, and that he 
was bound to have recourse to law for 
the vindication of hisrights. Butif the 
Government accepted the proposal that 
the landlord and tenant should jointly 
apply, would not that,remove one of the 
great difficulties owfof the way of the 
operation of the ? Because, if they 
agreed together to apply to the Court 
and invoke the operation of the Act, it 
would, of course, be on the understand- 
ing that the tenant was unable to satisfy 
the antecedent arrears. That in itself 
would sweep away a great cause of liti- 
gation, and it would be a circumstance 
that would be likely to lead to the 
greatest possible smoothness in the 
working of the Act. Of course, that 


would still leave the question open as 
to the right of the Treasury and the 
public to be satisfied of the inability of 
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the tenant to pay; but he ventured to 
say that no serious or resolute offer 
would be made by any Government 
official to show that the tenant was not 
as poor as he said he was. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
stated that he knew the landlords were 
in favour of the Bill, and waiting for it 
to pass. If that were so, where was the 
danger of making them one of the two 
persons whose joint sanction should be 
necessary to put the Bill in operation ? 
Either the landlords were willing or un- 
willing that the Bill should take effect. 
If they were unwilling, the Government 
were taking away their property without 
their consent ; but if they were willing, 
then they were refusing to accept this 
Amendment without reason tojustify their 
refusal. Now, what would be the effect 
of the compulsion which it was proposed 
to apply to the landlords? They would, 
of course, feel they had been treated in 
an unfair and unreasonable way, and 
this of necessity would tend to widen the 
breach and to prolong litigation between 
the two parties. Again, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. H. R. Brand) had 
said that the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would be fatal to the Bill. But 
he saw no reason why it should be so. 
He assumed the Government were pre- 
pared to accept some Amendments; he 
did not suppose they meant to lay down 
the line of the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill. The Amendment 
of his hon. Friend was serious and 
substantial ; but, at the same time, it 
would leave the Bill capable of large 
and wide operation. It was competent 
to the Government to say they would 
not accept it, of course; but in that case 
it would be open to hon. Members who 
thought with him to give it their loyal 
support on division. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for theUniversity of Dublin(Mr. Plunket) 
had appealed to the Committee to dis- 
cuss this matter calmly, and in so doing 
he seemed to cast a reflection on the 
speech of the Prime Minister; but he 
was sure the Prime Minister’s rhetorical 
humour had not exceeded in warmth or 
energy what the two right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen the Members for the 
University of Dublin, themselves both 
good speakers and appreciators of rhe- 
toric, usually enjoyed. However, he 
proposed to say nothing which would 
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call down the censure of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman upon himself; 
but he should like to answer the charge 
of inconsistency which had been brought 
against the Government for not allowing 
under this Bill a joint application on 
the part of the landlord and tenant, 
seeing that the principle was contained 
in the 59th clause of the Land Act of 
last year. Now it seemed to him there 
was an absolutely conclusive difference 
between the present Bill and the clause 
of the Land Act which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
quoted. For in that clause the relief 
given to the tenant was by means of a 
loan, and surely it was unreasonable to 
say toa man that he must borrow money 
to pay his debts whether he liked it or 
not, and that he must pay it back by 
instalments at the will of another per- 
son, without his having the power of 
saying whether he would borrow the 
moneyornot. For that reason it would 
be quite impossible for the Government 
to allow in this case the landlord to have 
a@ governing voice in the matter. He 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit that they certainly could 
not give a governing voice to the tenant 
under the 59th clause of the Act of last 
year, and that was the reason why joint 
application was enacted. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said the Government ought to 
have introduced into this Bill the prin- 
ciple which governed the Act of last 
year, and he contended that they were 
disturbing the arrangement made under 
the Arrears Clause of that Act. How- 
ever that might be, the 59th clause of 
the Act had undoubtedly failed, because 
under it only some £30,000 had been 
applied for, and of that amount about 
£5,000 had been paid off. They must, 
therefore, take warning from the Bill of 
last year, and the Government had de- 
termined that this clause should not be 
a failure. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the Government must not 
disarrange the arrangements made under 
their own Arrears Clause; but when it 
was remembered that the small holdings 
in Ireland yielded a rental of £6,000,000 
a-year, and that under the clause of last 
year only £30,000—that was only 4 per 
cent of the rentals—had been asked for, 
he must say there really was nothing 
left to disarrange. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said they had been dealing with 
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arrears which had been allowed to accrue 
through kindness and consideration. 
Now, he was very far from questioning 
the motives with which Irish landlords 
had allowed those arrears to accrue. 
He was quite sure they were those which 
were attributed to them by the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but they had a right 


to say that that kindness and that con- 


sideration were not altogether directed 
by a just judgment. The other day he 
was reading a letter of Lord Clanri- 
carde’s which appeared in the news- 
a. He must say he thought that 
etter a most significant and a most 
curious one in one respect. He was 
reading from the point of view of a 
person who was interested in English 
land, from the point of view of a person 
who knew how the difficulties of recent 
seasons had been treated by English 
landlords. A particular passage of the 
letter began by speaking of the great 
distress which had taken place on the 
estate, and then, proceeding in a tone 
of kindness and consideration just like 
that described by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, Lord Clanricarde went on to 
say— 

“That under these circumstances I did not 
insist upon the payment of 50 per cent of the 
year’s rental, but I allowed it to be added to 
the arrears.” 


He did not hesitate to say that Lord 
Clanricarde’s action was entirely dif- 
ferent from the action of those English 
landlords who, instead of adding 50 per 
cent to the arrears of the tenant, freely 
forgave the 50 per cent. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked the Government for 


_practical reasons why this joint applica- 


tion by landlord and tenant could not be 
accepted by the Government. It went 
to the root of the Bill, and if it was 
accepted by the Government, the Ge- 
vernment might just as well drop their 
Bill, because it would be as ineffective 
as the Arrears Clause of last year. Now, 
in the first place, the landlord was able, 
by refusing his consent, to prevent the 
Bill coming into operation in the case of 
a particular tenant. The landlord, if he 
was a bad landlord, might make condi- 
tions which would bear very hardly upon 
the tenant. He might make it a condi- 
tion that he should have in one year 18 
months’ or two years’ rent paid down. 
He might make it a condition that the 
tenant should give up part of his hold- 
ing—in fact, to leave it to him to make 
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what conditions he liked would be re- 
ducing the Bill to nothing more or less 
than to waste paper. The landlord, in- 
stead of making a condition regarding 
money, might make a condition regard- 
ing the holding. There were landlords 
in Ireland who found it to their advan- 
tage to consolidate their holdings, and 
they might make it an absolute condi- 
tion that holdings might be consolidated 
before any of the tenants should have 
the benefits of the Bill, and in order to 
overcome these difficulties and induce 
the landlord to go into Court—to come 
within the operation of the Arrears Bill 
—the only possible way in which to in- 
duce them to do this would be to very 
considerably increase the pecuniary in- 
ducement, and to alter the financial con- 
ditions of the Bill. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment 
said the Bill, if it were by joint applica- 
tion, would increase the good feeling 
between landlord and tenant; whereas 
the Bill, if it were by separate applica- 
tion, would diminish this feeling. He 
could not remember one single argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
adduced to support that position. On 
the contrary, he was sorry to say that 
at this moment, for reasons which it was 
not necessary to go very far to seek, 
there was not the best feeling—there was 
not the usual good feeling between land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland. He was 
sure one could not in many cases blame 
the landlords that this feeling did not 
exist ; but he called to witness some very 
powerful evidence, the evidence of a 
witness who certainly would be accepted 
by the right hon, Geutleman—namely, 
the evidence of the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland), who, in 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill, gave his idea of the present feeling 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
that feeling which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so anxious not to shake or dis- 
turb. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland) gave 
his idea in a sentence, the metaphors of 
which were confused, but the drift of 
which it was impossible to mistake. The 
hon. Gentleman said the litigation result- 
ing from the operation of the Land Act 
had divided landlords and tenants into 
two hostile camps, and left behind it 
some feeling of bitterness. Without 
accepting the form of that sentence, he 
could not but allow that besides that 
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litigation which the hon. Member spoke 
of in the course of the last two years, a 
great deal had happened to throw land- 
lords and tenants into opposite direc- 
tions, and he (Mr. Trevelyan) drew from 
that an entirely different deduction from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
thought it very important that the benefit 
of this, as he thought, most beneficent 
Act could be secured by both sides on 
the application of one party. Parlia- 
ment should not oblige landlords and 
tenants to come to a joint decision to 
apply. His own belief was that if either 
the landlord or the tenant appealed for 
the benefit of this Act the feeling result- 
ing would be common to both, and that 
this Act would do as much as legislation 
could do to do away with that unplea- 
sant feeling which had been described 
by the hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland). The right hon. Gen- 
tleman threw it in the teeth of the Go- 
vernment that a very powerful and im- 

rtant Member of the Administration 
ast year spoke of a separate application 
for the purpose of coming under the 
Arrears Clause as demoralizing. The 
right hon. Gentleman, it was true, could 
not exaggerate what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had said on that occa- 
sion ; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford had asked him 
(Mr. Trevelyan) to state in his (Mr. 
Trevelyan’s) speech to the Committee 
that he (Mr. W. E. Forster) applied the 
epithet ‘‘demoralizing” to machinery 
which did not duly recognize an in- 
ability to pay. If that inability to pay 
were to be insisted upon, then the de- 
moralizing character of the Arrears Bill 
in the eyes of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford and everybody 
else would be diminished, and, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) hoped, destroyed. One argu- 
ment he entirely agreed with—namely, 
the accelerating character of the pro- 
posed Amendment upon the operation 
of the Bill; but it would quicken that 
operation by cutting out those cases in 
great numbers where it would be of the 
greatest assistance. The Government 
desired to have the action of this Bill 
rapid ; but they were still more anxious 
to have it thorough. They wished to 
have it thorough, comprehensive, and 
all-embracing, and unless it fulfilled 
those conditions the Government felt 
that it could not be final. If the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s Amendments were 
adopted, he feared the Bill, so far from 
being all- embracing and comprehen- 
sive, would be extremely limited in its 
sphere. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was glad to 
see the Prime Minister had returned to 
his place, because, after the kindly re- 
ference the right hon. Gentleman had 
made to him, he felt it was but due he 
should say something. The right hon. 
Gentleman was kind enough to refer to 
his (Mr. Warton’s) high position. He 
was sure that remark was not made in 
any unkind spirit or as a sneer. He 
considered it but a playful joke, having 
reference to the lofty Bench on which he 
usually sat. The exclamation which 
called for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reference to himself he made, because 
he heard the Leader of his Party at- 
tacked in what he considered very strong 
language. He cared little for himself, 
and very little would cause him to recon- 
sider his personal position; very little 
would cause him to resign his seat in 
that House. This question had been 
forced upon the Committee by the Go- 
vernmentthemselves. His Parliamentary 
experience was not long ; it was confined 
to this present Parliament. But during 
his experience he had never heard a 
Leader of one of the recognized Parties 
in the House attacked in such strong 
language as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) had been attacked by 
the Premier. He might say that while 
they had complaints made on the one 
hand that the Leader of the Opposition 
took too long to consider this question, 
they had other complaints made that 
this was a matter of vital importance 
striking at the very root of the Bill. 
Surely, if this Amendment were of vital 
importance it was worthy of a somewhat 
prolonged consideration. He was struck 
very much with the jubilant tone adopted 
by Members on the Treasury Bench. It 
was easy to say that last year’s clause 
was afailure. Why should not this be 
a failure? Why were they to say that 
this would be any more successful than 
the measure of last year? It was a 
question not only of gift or loan, but 
also of compulsion, and they ought to look 
carefully and philosophically at the ele- 
ments of the question, so as to consider 
to what the failure of last year’s clause 
wasdue. The hon. Member for Galway 
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had talked about patent medicines ; but 
it was the habit of quack doctors, when 
one remedy failed, to say they had some 
other which would be thoroughly effica- 
cious. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’) said, he should not 
feel himself justified in being deterred 
by the disorderly interruptions from 
the other side of the House from saying 
a few words on this Amendment. He 
had not, as a matter of fact, had an op- 
portunity of addressing any observations 
to the Committee upon this stage of the 
Bill, and he trusted the Committee would 
now allow him to say a few words on 
this Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant made a defence of the speech 
of the Prime Minister. He (Mr. Low- 
ther) could not help thinking that had 
the right hon. Gentleman been present 
when that speech was delivered he would 
have been painfully impressed with the 
fact that the language of the Prime 
Minister, although it came, no doubt, 
from the bottom of his heart, certainly 
partook of the character of menace. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, addressing the Leader of the 
Party opposed to him in Parliament, 
spoke of the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
as being such that if they had emanated 
from another quarter of the House 
which he indicated, they would have 
necessitated the adoption of what he 
ominously called certain measures. He 
(Mr. Lowther) ventured to say that that 
was language which had never been used 
in the House of Commons before. He ac- 
cepted it as a re-assuring incident that 
theright hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, sitting next to the Prime Minister, 
and doubtless having received his per- 
mission to do so, tried to minimize those 
oracular utterances to which he (Mr. 
Lowther) had referred. He trusted that 
in future they would be at liberty to 
discuss this Bill without fear of having 
their observations called in question in 
a manner with which they had recently 
become familiar. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister must remem- 
ber that, as Members of the House of 
Commons, they ‘were guardians of the 
public purse. He had always under- 
stood that one of the primary obligations 
resting upon a Member of the House of 
Commons was to jealously guard the 
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urse of the country. What was this 
Bill ? They were asked by it to com- 
mit the taxpayers to what he must say 
was an unknown liability. [Cries of 
“Question !”’] The hon. Gentleman who 
cried Question was none other but one 
whom he had always thought to be 
ex-officio, par excellence, the guardian of 
the public purse—namely, the Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I never cried 
“ Question’”’—I simply said it was a 
second reading speech. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Gentleman might have deferred that ob- 
servation until he could have made the 
Committee acquainted with his senti- 
ments in a more orderly manner, al- 
though he fully agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that his ‘Mr. Lowther’s) ob- 
servation was one that might very fairly 
be urged on a second reading, though 
it was also distinctly applicable to 


the present discussion. He would 
call the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that the Amendment of 


the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) went to limit the imposition 
of the burden on the public purse, 
The Amendment proposed that this ob- 
ligation should not be imposed upon 
the public purse unless both parties 
were agreed that it should be imposed. 
It had been stated that this was, in 
reality, a ‘* No Rent” Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister en- 
deavoured to reply to that by quoting 
some remarks which had been communi- 
cated to the public prints by Lord Clan- 
ricarde. What did that letter amount 
to but this—that in his (Lord Clanri- 
carde’s) neighbourhood, and, in fact, in 
a large portion of Ireland, the introduc- 
tion of the Bill had resulted in a general 
stoppage of the payment of rent. This 
measure was very fairly described as a 
‘*No Rent” Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Trevelyan) combated the 
proposition that the effect of the intro- 
duction of this Bill had been demoraliz- 
ing. What could be more demoralizing 
than for the honest tenant to be told 
that the money which he had spent in the 
payment of his rent had been money 
thrown away; that if he had chosen to 
retain that money in his own pocket he 
would have been a richer man now, and 
perhaps he would have had more limbs 
on his body and more members in his 
family ? The Government had by the 
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introduction of this Bill, dealt a heavy 
blow to morality in Ireland. 

Mr. SYNAN rose to Order. There 
must be some limit to the discussion of 
this Bill, and he wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was address- 
ing himself to the Amendment? In his 
opinion, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was one only suited to the 
second reading. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am waiting for 
the right hon. Geutleman to come to the 
point. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Chair- 
man’s anxiety should not be long de- 
layed. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister himself stated that this 
Bill rested between the two pillars of 
gift and compulsion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had selected the principle 
of gift as opposed to that of loan, 
and he (Mr. Lowther) thought that 
what he was now addressing to the 
Committee was very pertinent to the 
Amendment under discussion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that arrears in 
Ireland were of a totally different cha- 
racter to arrears in England. What was 
the evidence the right hon. Gentleman 
adduced in support of that proposition ? 
Why, he said that in England, although 
doubtless arrears were allowed fre- 
quently, or at any rate sometimes, to 
accrue, there was no Act of Parliament 
that recognized the sale of arrears. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not give him 
(Mr. Lowther) the reference to the Act 
of Parliament to which he was then 
alluding ; but he (Mr. Lowther) under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to re- 
fer to the Landed Estates Court Act. 
The reason why there was no English 
Act of Parliament precisely on all fours 
with the Landed Estates Court (Ireland) 
Act was because there had been no 
need for such an Act in England up to 
the present time. [‘‘ Question!” ] The 
hon. Gentleman who cried ‘‘ Question! ”’ 
was evidently not thoroughly conver- 
sant with the subject. Had the hon. 
Gentleman been present when the Prime 
Minister addressed the Committee, he 
would have found that the right hon. 
Gentleman specially quoted that Act, and 
dwelt with marked emphasis upon the 
fact that there was not on the Statute 
Book, as applied to England, any section 
which dealt with the sale of arrears. The 
right hon. Gentleman was doubtless 
aware that they had not hitherto had an 
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Incumbered Estates Court or Landed 
Estates Court in England. If the doc- 
trine of free trade in land were applied 
to England, as hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House seemed to desire, per- 
haps they would have had aclause deal- 
ing with the question of arrears. The 
right hon. Gentleman trod on dan- 
gerous ground when he called in ques- 
tion the quotation made by the right 
hon. Gentleman who moved this Amend- 
ment from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster), whom 
he (Mr. Lowther) was glad to see now 
in his place. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford was reported 
to have said that the principle of com- 
pulsory insistance upon the settlement 
of arrears would be demoralizing. This 
was said to have been the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman last year. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) in- 
timated that what was said from the'l'rea- 
sury Bench by a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, representing in that House 
the Irish Government, to be demoralizing 


in 1881 might not impossibly partake of | 


that character in 1882. No doubt, asthe 
Chief Secretary just now said, a great 
deal had happened recently ; but he (Mr. 
Lowther) was not aware that matters had 
proceeded so rapidly that what was de- 
moralizing in 1881 had become just and 
proper in 1882. Different doctrines had 

een propounded from the Treasury 
Bench as to the responsibility of Mi- 
nisters for the sayings of their OCol- 
leagues. The Prime Minister deprecated 
the doctrine which he said was being 
laid down by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), to the effect that there 
was a solidarity amongst Members of 
the same Administration as to the par- 
ticular sayings which might be used in 
the course of their speeches. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister re- 
peated that he was in no way bound by 
the opinions expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman who at the time held the 


Office of Chief Secretary (Mr. W. E. | 


Forster.) He (Mr. Lowther) certainly 
understood the Prime Minister to say it 
was unreasonable to insist upon a soli- 
darity of the views and expressions of 
opinions of the Members of Her Ma- 
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a very different doctrine was propounded 
by the Home Secretary. The Home 
Secretary, in solemn terms, addressed the 
House of Commons, and said that every 
Member of the Government was re- 
presented by any one of his Col- 
leagues. 

Mr. CAUSTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was now confining his re- 
marks to the Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN could not say that 
the right hon. Gentleman was strictly 
confiniug himself to the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR rose to Order. 
He asked the Chairman whether he was 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
was only following the example set him 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER feared he must 
have failed to make himself clear even 
to the Chairman, because he was dis- 
tinctly replying to, and actually quoting, 
the words of the Prime Minister. He 


i had yet to learn what qualifications the 


hon. Member for Colchester (Mr. Caus- 
ton) possessed for enlightening the 
Committee on pvints of Order. He must 
inform the hon. Gentleman, who appa- 
rently required information on the sub- 
ject, that an essential element of debating 
was to be permitted to reply to a speech 
delivered in the course of a debate. 
He (Mr. Lowther) was quoting a speech 
delivered by the Prime Minister when 
the hon. Member (Mr. Causton) gave 
vent to his disorderly interruptions. He 
believed that the other hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor), who had just in- 
terrupted, was not present when the 
Prime Minister spoke, or else he would 
surely not have taken exception to his 
(Mr. Lowther) replying to observations 
made by the Prime Minister. During 
the years he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House—[{Mr. M‘Coan: 
Question! Question!] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), whose 
Parliamentary experience was not of 
long date, would, no doubt, when he had 
had sufficient experience in Parliament, 
be prepared to admit that it had always 
been held that in Committee, as well as 
in the House, Members were within 
their legitimate rights of debate in re- 
plying to a speech delivered by another 


jesty’s Government. He must remind | hon. Gentleman, especially when that 


the Committee that only a few days ago 
i 
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hon. Gentleman was the Prime Minister. 
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Me. SHEIL appealed to the Chair- 
man whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was now addressing himself to the 
Question immediately before the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER must really object 
to these interruptions. [Cries of ‘Go 
on!’’] An hon. Member said ‘‘ Go on!” 
To be subjected to unseemly interrup- 
tions such as he had been subjected to 
deterred him from going on; and when 
he was replying, or endeavouring to 
reply, to the Prime Minister’s speech 
delivered in the course of the debate, 
it was not calculated to promote the 
order of debate or the progress of the 
measures before the House if hon. Mem- 
bers who had not heard the previous 
speeches rose to Order and contended 
that replies to previous speeches were 
not admissible. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, among other 
observations, charged the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
with calling in question, in the course 
of the debate in this Committee, a 
measure which he (the Prime Minister) 
said had been sanctioned by the Upper 
House of Parliament. [Mr. GLapstonE 
dissented.} The Prime Minister now 
shook his head; he had evidently for- 
gotten what he himself had said. The 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly said that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) was calling in question a provi- 
sion of a measure which had been 
sanctioned by his Friends in the Upper 
House of Parliament. He (Mr. Lowther) 
was, perhaps, now in the recollection of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. Now, this opened up a point 
which he thought the Committee would 
do well to dwell upon for a moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, in 
point of fact, that if in either House of 
Parliament the Members of the Conser- 
vative Party did not oppose by every 
means in their power every proposition 
subjected to their consideration, they 
became participators and accomplices in 
the proceedings of the Government. 
[‘*No, no!” ] What else did the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman mean but 
that? And, therefore, he thought the 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House, at any rate, would be wise to 
consider very carefully how they should 
deal with Amendments like the present. 
If they did not divide upon the ques- 
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tion, the right hon. Gentleman would 
say that they had acquiesced in the 
course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It therefore became the duty 
of the Conservative Party to be very 
careful how they proceeded in matters 
of thisimportance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister would not 
be prepared to controvert his argument 
when he said it was the duty of all of 
those who strongly opposed this Bill, 
both in its principles and in its details, 
to offer every opposition they could to 
provisions like the present. The right 


| hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 


ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) last year en- 
lightened them upon one point which 
had been declared 

Mr. R. T. REID rose to Order. He 
wished to ask the Chairman whether the 
time had not come when the right hon. 
Gentleman should be required to ad- 
dress himself to the Amendment before 
the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am bound to 
say that I do not think the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman are very much 
in reference to the Amendment before 
the Committee, which is simply whether 
the word ‘‘ joint”’ should be inserted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, as to how 
far he was justified in alluding to the 
observations of previous speakers he 
would not now dwell upon; but he 
would say that the interruptions which 
had taken place had not in a single in- 
stance emanated from any Member who 
possessed, by experience, at any rate, 
any claim to assist the Chairman in the 
duty of presiding over their discussions. 
Now, as there appeared to be a very 
decided determination on the part of some 
hon. Members to anticipate the return 
to that House of those Members who 
might not have had the advantage of 
being present during the greater part 
of the discussion, and as there appeared 
to be a desire—[ Mr. Cavuston: Question! 
Question! ]—as there appeared to be a 
desire on the part of the hon. Member 
for Colchester (Mr. Causton) and other 
hon. Gentlemen to insure a division 
before the return to that House of many 
hon. Gentlemen who had, like himself, 
been debarred from the opportunity of 
hearing the discussion, he should cur- 
tail his observations within the narrow- 
est possible compass. He must draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that if the applications under this 
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Bill were to be joint on the part of the 
landlord and tenant, it would tend to 
diminish the demands which this clause 
would necessitate from the public purse. 
There was a great deal to be said in 
favour of a universal remission of all 
arrears ; but he himself was not pre- 
pared to advocate it. He could under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister coming down to the 
House and saying that, as a matter of 
public policy, it was advisable that all 


arrears of rent should be remitted at | 
He (Mr. | 


the sole expense of the State. 
Lowther) would certainly take exception 
to any such doctrine; but, at any rate, 
he could understand it being advocated. 
The House of Commons was bound to 
consider that it was its duty to guard 
the public purse, and that it must sub- 
ject to the closest scrutiny any attempt 
made upon the public funds. He trusted 
the Committee would not consent to 
claims being made upon the public 
purse which were not justified by the 
concurrence in this matter of both land- 
lord and tenant. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, that 
he was an Irish landlord, and as a charge 
had been brought against his order, he 
felt bound to say a word in their vindi- 
cation. Until that night he had never 
in all his life heard of arrears being 
sold. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had said that remissions of 
rent were never made in Ireland except 
on condition of their being added to the 
arrears. Every one of the great land- 
lords in his (Mr. Villiers-Stuart’s) county 
made remissions of rent in 1879, and he 
did not think that in a single instance 
the remissions were added to the ar- 
rears. As regarded the Amendment 
before the Committee, he could not sup- 
port it, because he was of opinion that 
unless this Bill were made compulsory 
it would not be successful. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he rose for the 
purpose of asking hon. Members oppo- 
site to give a reasonable and fair con- 
sideration to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
It seemed to him that questions affect- 
ing the condition of Ireland were far 
too important and too grave to be dealt 
with in a hurried manner; and he could 
not help feeling that they ought to strive, 


without distinction of Party, to do that | 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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which would restore good feeling be- 
That which 


which would make people feel ready to 
invest money in Ireland; that which 
would give hope for the future, was 


‘deserving of the most serious atten- 
| tion; and he asked hon. Members op- 
| posite to join hands with the right 
| hon. Gentleman the Member for North 


Devon in amending the Bill in such a 
manner as would conduce to the well- 
being of the Sister Isle. He hoped hon. 
Members opposite would exhibit a con- 
tinuance of that spirit of independence 
which had lately been visible amongst 
their ranks. The Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would restrict the 
mischievous operation of the Bill, and 
it would cause the disturbed relations 
between landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land to be settled in a just and amicable 
manner. He was not one of those who 
objected to an expenditure of public 
money under this clause; but he did 
insist that whatever expenditure was 
made should be made for the real good 
of the people of Ireland. Let them ac- 
cept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and they would find the 
clause would prove beneficial to the Irish 
people. To put the matter on the lowest 
and most selfish grounds, was it not 
immensely to the interest of Great 
Britain to make Ireland satisfied and 
contented? The only way, in his opinion, 
to make this clause useful would be by 
the acceptance of the Amendment. If 
this Bill was to be made useful, some- 
thing must be done in the direction 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed. Parliament must do something 
to restore good feeling between landlord 
and tenaut—to make both parties co- 
operate for the good of the country. He 
should be sorry, in deference to the 
Committee, to stand between it and the 
division on this Amendment; and there- 
fore he hoped that hon. Members oppo- 
site would put aside their Party leanings 
and do that which was best for Ireland. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, at that hour, 
it was the evident wish of the Commit- 
tee to divide, and he was not going to 
stand between it and the division longer 
than was necessary to answer one obser- 
vation of the Prime Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that it was the 
practice in Ireland—[ Mr. Guapstonz: A 
practice. |—a practice, if the right hon. 
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Gentleman preferred the indefinite article, 
to sell arrears in Ireland; that arrears 
were, in fact, sold as an article of mer- 
chandize. Speaking with probably more 
experience of Ireland, but certainly not 
with the same experience of Parliamen- 
tary life and of the world as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, he 
must say he had never known of a single 
case where the sale of arrears had taken 
place; and he must add that an observa- 
tion more unfounded in fact had never 
emanated from anyone in that Heuse. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he must give a flat 
contradiction to what had just been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tot- 
tenham). He had had, for many years, 
experience of the sale of estates—an ex- 

erience more extensive than the hon. 
Somber, or, perhaps, many other Mem- 
bers who had spoken on this matter. 
He knew that with regard to sales in 
the Landed Estates Court it had been a 
frequent practice to sell arrears, and to 
sell them separately, as the Landed 
Estates Court was empowered to do. 
He had never known of a case where 
arrears had been bought at a small 
figure for the purpose of being remitted ; 
but he had known of them being bought 
in order that they might be kept existing 
against the tenant. ‘The most had been 
made of arrears by landlords in Ireland. 
What was the fact proved before the 
Commissioners of Appeal in the case of 
Mr. Newton, of Derry? It was proved 
he had bought an estate in Donegal, and, 
finding the tenants were unable to pay 
the arrears, he added the interest on 
the money, and made it a permanent 
increase in the rental of the estate. 
Those hon. Members who had spoken 
in the course of this debate in contra- 
diction of the statement of the Prime 
Minister had made statements in utter 
ignorance of the practice of Ireland. 
He had known not only arrears sold by 
the Landed Estates Court, but by private 
owners; and he could quote instances of 
sale well known to many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE said, the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Givan) must be 
supposed to apply to some of the Irish 
landlords sitting on the Conservative 
side of the House. All he could say 
was, from his knowledge of the selling of 
estates in Ireland—and he was happy 
to think that he had not the knowledge 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
he did not wish to have the knowledge 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
sometimes exhibited—it had not been 
the practice of landlords, when selling 
their estates, to sell the arrears on the 
estate. What the Landed Estates Court 
Judge did in his business he (Sir Her- 
vey Bruce) could not tell; but he him- 
self sold some estates some few years 
ago, and he did not sell the arrears. He 
simply got the number of years’ rent 
that he agreed for, and what became of 
the arrears he did not know. 

- Mr. GIVAN said, in reference to what 
had just been said by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Hervey Bruce), he must say 
that he had never had any action in the 
sale of estates personally. 

Mr. GIBSON said, there could be no 
doubt that when an estate was sold in 
the Landed Estates Court arrears of 
rent were often sold with it. There was 
no question about it. But he was posi- 
tive that in the experience of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down no 
case had ever been known of a landlord 
selling an estate to one person and the 
arrears to another. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 170; 
Noes 248: Majority 78.—(Div. List, 
No. 244.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
next Amendment, which stood in his 
name, related to the question of the 
tribunal which was to administer the 
Act. The Government proposed that 
the Land Commission should have the 
duty of carrying out the Act cast upon 
it; but it seemed to him there were very 
strong reasons why some other tribunal 
should be constituted or utilized for the 
purpose. It was most important that the 
tribunal selected should possess public 
confidence; and he said, without hesita- 
tion, that the Land Commission had 
hitherto failed to elicit that confidence. 
The Land Commission had certainly, 
hitherto, not shown itself to have that 
impartiality and discrimination which 
was essential to every tribunal laying 
claim to the possession of the confidence 
of the community. He did not wish to 
detain the Committee by going in detail 
into the reasons why he thought they 
would do well to substitute any other 
tribunal for the Land Commission. He 
had pointed out that the special tribunal 
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he had referred to just now might be 
said to be not exactly in the position of 
Ceesar’s wife. They had heard to-daya 
statement to the effect that a County 
Court Judge had laid down some rather 
strange doctrines as to the method by 
which a fair rent was to be arrived at, 
and that he had adopted a remarkably 
rough and ready plan in arriving at the 
end he hadin view. It had been said 
that the Judge placed Griffith’s valua- 
tion on the one hand, and the actual 
rent on the other, and, by going between 
them, conceived that he had arrived at 
a fair rent. He (Mr. Lowther) did not 
say that he had endorsed such a course 
as that, nor did he think the Govern- 
ment would endorse it either; but, at 
the same time, he should not be right in 
casting discredit upon the whole body of 
County Court Judges on account of one 
gentleman who had charge of this im- 

ortant function having so far forgotten 
his duty to his country. Those who 
knew the County Court Judges of Ire- 
land must be aware that they were far 
more competent to deal with questions 
of this kind than the Land Commission. 
What was the Land Commission? Why, 
it was essentially a political tribunal. It 
had, as a matter of fact, been stated by 
the Chief Commissioner that his Court 
could not be guided by the ordinary rules 
that regulated the conduct of a judicial 
tribunal, and that they had to see that 
the tenants lived and thrived. There 
were very sound reasons why the Com- 
mittee should hesitate before they cast 
these duties upon the Land Commission. 
He said emphatically, as he had said 
on a previous occasion this Session, that 
the Land Commission had been con- 
stituted ona distinctly partizan basis. 
On the occasion to which he referred, 
the Prime Minister had taken exception 
to the remark, and had said that one 
member of the Commission, at least, was 
not of his (Mr. Gladstone’s) political 
opinion. He (Mr. Lowther) had ven- 
tured to question that statement; and he 
repeated now what he had said before— 
namely, that the Commissicn was chosen 
on principles that hitherto had never 
guided the Government in the selection 
of a judicial tribunal. The Government 
themselves had stated that the composi- 
tion of the tribunal had been determined 
on with a view of securing gentlemen in 
harmony with the spirit of the legisla- 
tion they were called upon to administer, 
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and that was a delicate way of saying 
that they were partizans of the Go- 
vernment. If the Bill was to work well 
and smoothly, he contended that it was 
necessary that there should be public 
confidence in its administrators. The 
administration of the measure should be, 
as far as possible, secured from prejudice 
and bias. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, to leave out the words 
‘Trish Land Commission,’’ and insert the 
words ‘‘county court judge for the division 
within which such holding is situated.”’—(Mr. 
James Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Trish Land Commission’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, which was 
wholly inconsistent with the character of 
the administrative arrangements of the 
Bill. It was necessary that in regard 
to this measure, and in regard to the 
Land Act, there should be unity of 
action. The conditions required that 
there should be one authority presiding 
over the entire operations; otherwise it 
would become most difficult—nay, im- 
possible—to conduct them in a manner 
in the slightest degree satisfactory. But 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
strike out the supreme and central 
authority, and to substitute for it a 
number of gentlemen entirely indepen- 
dent of one another, who would have no 
means whatever of arriving at a unity of 
action. He (Mr. Gladstone) did not in 
the slightest degree object to the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it was sup- 
ported by the argument that the Land 
Commissioners were unworthy of confi- 
dence. It would be seen, when they 
came to a later clause, that they had 
provided that the Land Commission 
might have power to work through a 
variety of persons who wouid fall within 
a very wide definition, and amongst 
whom County Court Judges might be 
included. He objected to the proposal 
on administrative grounds, in the first 
place because it was absolutely necessary 
there should be this central authority 
for the purpose of securing unity of 
action. He was bound to say he had a 
second reason, and it was this—he en- 
tirely challenged the doctrine of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the Land Commission. He (Mr. Glad- 
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stone) maintained that the Land Com- 
mission did possess public confidence. 
{‘‘No no!”] Well, he had never said 
that it possessed the confidence of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he might 
venture to express an opinion as to the 
view entertained with regard to it by 
the public. The Commission was com- 
posed of gentlemen whose names had 
met with the approval of both Houses 
of Parliament, and whose proceedings 
had been strictly legitimate. It was 
quite true that he himself, and perhaps 
some other Members of the Government, 
had stated that the gentlemen to be ap- 
pointed to administer it should be gen- 
tlemen who would work in the spirit of 
the Act and of the Legislature which 
passed it. It was their duty to conform 
to the mind of the Legislature respon- 
sible for the measure. The Amendment 
now proposed would, if adopted, be in- 
jurious, indeed ruinous to the Bill, 
therefore he must oppose it. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, this was a most important ques- 
tion which had been raised by his right 
hon. Friend, because it was not merely 
whether the County Court Judges should 
be substituted for the Land Commis- 
sioners, but whether the Land Com- 
mission should be the tribunal to ad- 
minister the Act. He did not wish to 
enter into the question of whether the 
Land Commission did or did not possess 
the confidence of the Irish people; but 
he would venture to repeat that for say- 
ing which he had been sharply taken to 
task the other night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright)—namely, 
that he was confident that, at any rate, 
no inconsiderable number of the Sub- 
Commissioners did not possess anything 
like the general confidence of the Irish 
people. Insaying that he wasnotsomuch 
blaming the persons who were placed 
in the position of Sub-Commissioners, 
as he was referring to the fact that by 
the very terms of their appointment, by 
the salaries which they received, and by 
the temporary nature of their appoint- 
ments, it was utterly impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government—however good 
their intentions might be, and however 
much care they might exercise in making 
the selections—to find persons compe- 
tent to fulfil the very difficult and delicate 
duties which devolved upon the Assist- 
ant or Sub-Commissioners. But what 
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was the proposal in this Bill? They 
had already a Commission overwhelmed 
with work. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had told them, in 
the course of a speech he delivered the 
other day, of his sanguine expectation 
that the work of the Land Commission, 
under the Land Act of last year, would 
be completed by August, 1883. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had based his ex- 
pectation on figures that were erroneous. 
He had told them that there had been 
78,700 applications made to the Court, 
that 21,511 had been disposed of, and 
that, therefore, there were only 57,000 
remaining. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever—as appeared from a Return issued 
on Saturday morning—there were be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 more applica- 
tions than the right hon. Gentleman had 
estimated, leaving 68,000 to be decided 
by the Commission. There was all this 
work before the Land Commission, irre- 
spective of all their more important duties 
in the matter of breaking leases and 
of giving decisions on appeal—duties all 
of which must, of course, fall upon the 
Land Commission itself. He had said 
enough to show that it would be utterly 
impossible for the Land Commission to 
perform the duties imposed on it by this 
Bill. It was said that the object of the 
Bill was to suspend evictions, and in that 
way to enable the tenants to obtain the 
benefits of the Land Act. Well, it was 
essential, if that was to be done effec- 
tively, that it should be done speedily ; 
and if there was a long delay—if the 
work of hearing applications were to re- 
main in abeyance until August of next 
year, the Bill would be practically use- 
less. Then, if the Land Commission 
itself could not undertake the duties 
which they proposed to impose upon it 
under this Bill, could the Sub-Commis- 
sioners? He did not think so—their 
hands appeared to be already full ; there- 
fore, it was proposed that the Land Com- 
mission should be able to delegate its 
powers to other persons besides the Sub- 
Commissioners. In @ sub-section of 
Clause 5 the Government said— 


“The Land Commission may, from time to 
time, with the assent of the Treasury, appoint 
fit persons to investigate and report as to the 
existence or non-existence in the case of holdings 
of the preliminary conditions required to be 
proved for the purpose of orders under this Act, 
and as to the value of such holdings.”’ 


And it went on to say— 
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‘‘And the Land Commission, or Civil Bill 
Court, or any Sub-Commission, or any member 
of the Land Commission, or of any Sub-Com- 
mission dealing with an application under this 
Act as respects any holding, may adopt any 
such report, or any part thereof, as may seem 
expedient, and may frum time to time direct 
a fresh investigation to take place, or may 
themselves or himself take evidence in respect 
of the subject-matter of such investigation.” 


Everything depended upon the investi- 
gation of all the circumstances of each 
case on the spot. All those delicate in- 
vestigations, about which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had told 
them the other day—those inquiries as 
to the means of the tenant, as to the 
value of his tenant right, the stock on 
his farm, his money in the bank; and all 
those circumstances by which they were 
to determine his ability or inability to 
pay his arrears—would have to be in- 
vestigated and settled by persons locally 
employed for the purpose; and it would 
be utterly impossible for any central 
tribunal, whatever it was, in practice to 
depart from the finding of these local 
investigators. And who were these 
local investigators to be? They were 

ersons for whom the Government had 
Taid down no qualification whatever 
in the Bill as it was now before the 
Committee. They would not be able to 
obtain for this purpose the services of 
persons even as competent as those 
whom the Government had already ap- 
pointed on the Sub-Commissions. The 
Government would only pay these people 
small salaries, and the appointments 
would be even more temporary than 
those of the Sub-Commissioners. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) would ven- 
ture to say that for the real adminis- 
tration of this measure they would have 
to depend upon the work of those who 
events would prove were even less de- 
serving of the confidence of the coun- 
try than the worst of the temporary Sub- 
Commissioners. If that were the case, 
he certainly thought they were entitled 
to some better defence than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
offered for his proposal as it stood in the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
jection to the Amendment was that it 
was opposed to the principle of unity of 
action which it was desirable to main- 
tain. The right hon. Gentleman said it 
was desirable to have a central autho- 
rity to superintend the rest, and to lay 
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down rules for the guidance of those 
to whom they would have to dele. 
gate their powers. That might be; but 
what was the nature of this Bill? Was 
it not, in all the circumstances of the 
case, practically a Bankruptcy Bill for 
the tenants? Could they not, then, do 
this—he merely threw it out as a sug- 
gestion—avail themselves, under the Act, 
of the services of the Bankruptey Court, 
strengthening that Court if need be, and 
employing the County Court Judges 
and other officials, who were already 
experienced in Bankruptcy jurisdic- 
tion? Why should they not entrust the 
Bankruptcy Court with this power of 
central administration instead of the 
Land Commission, which, as he had al- 
ready shown, was rendered utterly in- 
competent by its present duties to perform 
any new functions. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would hear from right hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Ministerial Bench 
not only objection to the proposal of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowther), but, 
what was more important, the required 
defence of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. It ought to be shown to the Com- 
mittee how it was possible for the Land 
Commission to discharge the new duties 
which this Bill, if unamended, would 
impose upon them—how the duties which 
the Commission would be compelled to 
delegate to others would be likely to be 
performed by the gentlemen they would 
obtain to undertake them ; and, in short, 
how it was proposed to provide that which 
was essential to the success of tle mea- 
sure—namely, adequate working ma- 
chinery, without which the investigation 
would degenerate into the farce which 
some hon. Members of that House had 
for a long time intended it should be- 
come. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had listened 
very carefully to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
being anxious to see how, in the course 
of his speech, he would contrive to sup- 
port the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowther). That right 
hon. Gentleman made a definite pro- 
posal; he proposed that, instead of the 
Land Commission, the authority to ad- 
minister the Bill should be the County 
Court Judges. That had been met by 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
with a statement that was overwhelm- 
ing—namely, that it was impossible to 
hand over the general administration of 
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the Act, involving, as it did, the careful 
preparation of rules and regulations, and 
the appointment of persons to deal with 
each case, to a number of co-ordinate 
Judges of second rank in all parts of 
Ireland ; and then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), evi- 
dently impressed very much with the 
arguments of the Prime Minister, had 
suddenly changed his ground, suggest- 
ing that, not the County Court Judges or 
the Civil Bill Courts, but the Judges in 
Bankruptcy in Dublin should administer 
the Act; that they, with their know- 
ledge of Bankruptcy proceedings, would 
form an excellent central authority, and 
that the Civil Bill Court should operate 
under them. ‘That, so far as he under- 
stood it, was the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
These Courts have already Bankruptcy 
jurisdiction, and are under a central 
authority. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was point- 
ing out that the right hon. Gentleman 
supporting the Amendment—which evi- 
dently was not admissible after the 
speech of the Prime Minister—had 
diverted his argument to the point that 
the administration of the Act should be 
relegated to the Bankruptcy Court, and 
that the Civil Bill Courts should carry 
out the general system under that Court. 
He would point out that, so far as he 
was aware, the Judges in Bankruptcy 
in Ireland knew practically nothing 
about land; that it was entirely fo- 
reign to their experience. He was 
informed that these Judges were en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the consi- 
deration of matters arising out of com- 
mercial matters. There was a large 
amount of business of this kind done 
by the Judges in Bankruptcy in Ireland, 
and to confer upon them the administra- 
tion of proceedings in connection with 
arrears of rent would be practically to 
render the Act unworkable. Besides, 
the Amendment came altogether in the 
wrong place. The question of who in 
detail should administer the Act all over 
Ireland was set out in the 5th clause of 
the Bill. The persons to whom the powers 
should be delegated were expressly in- 
dicated. Reports would be made by the 
persons appointed by the Land Commis- 
sion to make them, and would be sub- 
mitted, in the terms of the clause, 
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‘* The Land Commission or Civil Bill Court, 
or any Sub-Commission, or any member of the 
Land Commission, or of any Sub-Commission 
dealing with an application under this Act.” 


So that, when they came to the 5th clause, 
they would be able to see to what extent 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man could be carried out, and whether 
the powers should be limited to Civil 
Bill Courts, or extended as in the method 
proposed—that was to say, that not only 
should the County Courts be charged 
with the administration of the Act, but 
the Land Commissioners and the Sub- 
Commissioners. He would propose that 
the Committee should not accept the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowther), but should leave with 
the Land Commission the power of 
framing the rules—for that was a power 
they could not delegate to anyone else— 
and of directing the business of the 
local authority, and, when they came to 
the 5th clause, should turn their atten- 
tion to the question of who should be 
selected to administer the Act. As to 
the opinion of the right hon. Baronet 
about the confidence reposed in the Land 
Commissioners by the public, that opi- 
nion, he might point out, was not shared 
by the great majority of the House. 
The majority of the House did place 
confidence in them, and, so far as he 
(Mr. Childers) had heard, that confidence 
was shared by the great majority of the 
people of Ireland. The business of the 
Land Commission was of such a novel 
character that there might have been 
cases where great difference of opinion 
arose ; but he believed that as the busi- 
ness of the Commission advanced the 
confidence the public would repose in it 
would become greater and greater. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) had said 
that the majority of the House and the 
majority of the Irish people had perfect 
confidence in the Land Commission, and 
on a question of such importance, no 
doubt, the Committee would desire to 
act fairly. There were two sides to this 
question—the landlord’s side and the 
tenant’s side—and he thought it could 
not be contended that the landlords of 
Ireland had that confidence in the Land 
Commission which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed, and which he 
had claimed for it on behalf of the 
House. There was one question which 
struck him (Mr. W. H. Smith) as ex- 
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tremely important. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Land Commission was 
especially qualified to deal with this 
question, because it was a question affect- 
ing the land. Well, he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) could not himself see that it was 
a land question. The question to be de- 
cided was whether the tenant was or 
was not able to pay the rent due, and 
that was a question eminently fitted for 
reference to a judicial person who was 
accustomed to try cases where debts 
were claimed, and where payment of 
debts was refused. He apprehended that 
never in the history of England or of 
Ireland had a question of greater diffi- 
culty been placed before any set of men 
than that of deciding whether the rent 
claimed from a tenant could or could not 
be paid. Anyone who had any know- 
ledge of the facts of the case must know 
the extreme difficulty of deciding the 
question. Well, should the body who 
-would have to decide the question decide 
it on political grounds and popular 
grounds, or judicially, as a matter of 
right or wrong? If the question were 
to be decided judicially, then the officials 
to be entrusted with the duty of admi- 
nistering the Act should be selected from 
a judicial point of view; and then, he 
could not help thinking, the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend was a 
just and proper one. How did the 
Government propose that the 150,000 
or 200,000 cases that would have to be 
disposed of within a reasonable time 
should be dealt with? If the measure 
was to be a success from any point of 
view, the steps taken should be such 
as would enable the cases which arose 
under it to be disposed of within a few 
months ; for to allow their settlement to 
hang over for months, and perhaps years, 
would be to inflict the greatest possible 
amount of trouble and disorder on Ire- 
land. By what kind of means did the 
Government propose to examine into the 
capacity of 150,000 tenants to pay their 
arrears of rent? Everybody knew that 
the difficulty which would prevail in 
Ireland would be a_ difficulty in- 
finitely greater than anything that 
could prevail in England. The habits 
and customs of the people were such 
that it would be enormously difficult 
to rightly and properly decide a ques- 
tion of this kind. There was not only 
the interest of the tenant to be con- 
sidered, but there was also the inte- 
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rest of the landlord and the interest 
of the estate to be borne in mind. All 
these conditions were such as seemed to 
require from the Government a state- 
ment of a definite course—an idea of 
the means by which a decision in each 
particular case would be arrived at 
within a limited period of time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had put a question 
which was clearly out of place, the sub- 
ject of it having no connection whatever 
with this Amendment. The question 
before the Committee was simply one of 
constituting the central authority. When 
they came to the 5th clause, the right 
hon. Gentleman would be entitled to call 
on the Government to show whether 
they had adopted the best means for 
providing instruments for the adminis- 
tration of the Act, whether those instru- 
ments ought not to be manifold, and 
whether the proceedings to be taken 
ought not to be expedited. The Go- 
vernment would be prepared to show 
that they had made provision for the 
greatest number of instruments that 
would be at all competent to do the 
work. But the question now under dis- 
cussion was the selection of a central 
authority, and that central authority the 
Amendment which had been moved 
would destroy altogether, setting up in 
its place some 30 County Court Judges. 
Surely that, upon reflection, could hardly 
commend itself to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Lowther). There was an argu- 
ment which would have to be considered 
when the proper time came—an argu- 
ment with reference to the Land Com- 
mission. It was said that it was at pre- 
sent full of work, and, that being so, it 
would be a legitimate matter for discus- 
sion whether the Land Commission 
should not be strengthened. The ques- 
tion might be very reasonably raised, 
although he might say that the Land 
Commissioners themselves entertained no 
doubt whatever of their capacity to deal 
with this Bill ; and, for his own part, he 
believed that body would be better quali- 
fied than any authority they could select 
to perform the duties. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Ques- 
tion which was put by the Chairman 
was, whether the words ‘Irish Land 
Commission”’ should be omitted. If 
the Committee thought the Bankruptcy 
Court in Dublin would be a better tri- 
bunal than the County Court Judges to 
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substitute, he would have no objection 
to accept the alteration. He was quite 
in the hands of the Committee on the 
point; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 


Childers) was quite wrong in thinking | 
that the present Amendment would be | 
more properly moved on the 5th clause. | 
He was sorry if he had not made his | 
meaning clear, but it was that the Com- | 
mittee would not be justified in laying | 


the duties of the central authority on 
the shoulders of the Land Commission, 
which was constituted in a one-sided man- 
ner—which had, in his opinion, generally 
failed satisfactorily to discharge the duties 
laid upon it, and which was notoriously 
overworked. It was stated that it would 
take many years for the Commission to 
perform the duties that now devolved 
upon it; and heconsidered the Commit- 
tee would be unwise to cast further duties 
upon it. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had at first proposed to sub- 
stitute the County Court Judges for the 
Land Commission; but having found 
that it would be impossible to do that, 
he said—‘‘ Well, put in whom you please 
—I don’t mind; but I object tothe Land 
Commission.”” He (Mr. Childers) con- 
tended that it was the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman to make a specific pro- 
posal, if he thought it desirable to move 
an Amendment at all, and not to leave 
it to chance for an acceptable authority 
to be selected. The Government said 
the Land Commission was the best au- 
thority, and they adhered to the proposal 
of the Bill. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
seemed to forget on whom the burden of 
proof lay. The Government made a pro- 
posal, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowther) objected to that proposal, and 
had called upon the Committee to consi- 
der what should be suggested in its 
place. It was the part of the Opposi- 
tion, as critics of the Bill, to say whe- 
ther they were satisfied or not with the 
iy thie of the Government. It would 

e impossible to put off the discussion, 
because if they allowed the Land Com- 
mission to be named in the Ist clause, 
there would be no opportunity for 
amendment subsequently. The most 


reasonable course would be to strike out 
the words objected to, and substitute 
something of this kind—‘ tribunal ap- | 
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_ pointed by this Act.” That would leave 
|the matter open for settlement when 
they came to the 5th clause. 

| Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
| ment could not adopt that suggestion, as 
they were distinctly of opinion that the 
Land Commission would be by far the 
best qualified tribunal. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
point out that the Tories appeared to 
have very short memories. It was only 
| that day that the hon. Member for West 
| Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) had brought for- 
| ward an accusation against Irish County 
| CourtJudges, suggesting, by implication, 
| that those functionaries knew nothing 
about the Land Question. Now, however, 
the Front Opposition Bench wanted to 
take away jurisdiction from the Land 
Commission in a matter connected with 
the land, and confer it upon the County 
Court Judges. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 249; 
Noes 177: Majority 72.— (Div. List, 
No. 245.) 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Sub-sections (a), (4), and (c) dealt 
with the conditions with which the 
tenant would have to comply before 
coming under the operation of the Bill. 
The Prime Minister, when introducing 
the Bill, stated that the intention of the 
Government was that the tenant who 
was in arrear should pay one year’s 
rent before he could apply to the Land 
Commission; and then, after a certain 
investigation, a portion of the remainder 
of the arrears was to be paid by the 
State to the landlord, and that none of 
the landlords was to get more than one 
year of arrears, no matter what the 
amount might be. He had no doubt 
the Prime Minister wished to adhere to 
the letter of the undertaking, or rather 
the arrangement, which he had laid be- 
fore the House; but he proposed to 
move an Amendment which would strike 
out the Ist sub-section of Clause 1, and 
he believed he should be able to give 
good and cogent reasons for his pro- 
posal, which would not make any differ- 
ence in the conditions; it was only in- 
tended to simplify the Bill, and to re- 
move two sub-sections which were ambi- 
guous and unintelligible. This Bill was 
very complicated in its provisions, and, 
therefore, he thought the conditions 
should be made as simple as possible. 
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Sub-section (a) of Clause 1, and Sub- 
suction 3 should be read together. The 
tenant was to pay the rent payable in 
respect of a yearly tenancy 

“‘ Expiring on the last gale day of the tenancy 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one (which year of the tenancy is in this 
Act referred to as ‘the year expiring as afore- 
said’) has been satisfied,” &c. 
Then Sub-section 3 provided that all 
payments which were made on account 
of rent by a tenant 

“In or subsequent to the year expiring as 
aforesaid, shall be deemed to have been made 
on account of the rent payable in respect of that 
year.” 
These conditions seemed to him very ex- 
ceptional, and he could not understand 
what was meant. He imagined the ob- 
ject of the Prime Minister in inserting 
Sub-section (a) was to recognize the 
obligation of the tenants to pay rent, 
and to enable tenants coming under this 
Act to repudiate the “no rent’? mani- 
festo. It was, however, perfectly clear 
that any tenant who paid rent, whether 
with reference to the year 1881, or any 
other year, equally repudiated the ‘‘ no 
rent’’ manifesto. Therefore, he could 
not understand why the Act was compli- 
cated by these sub-sections. Those con- 
ditions brought the Act into collision 
with one of the most difficult things to 
settle—namely, the running of the hang- 
ing gale. What he proposed was to 
leave out after ‘‘that the’’ to end of 
sub-section, and insert— 

“ That a year's rent, or the equivalent thereto, 
has been paid on behalf of the holding during 
the twelve months expiring on the thirtieth day 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two, and.”’ 
Then he should propose to strike out 
Sub-section 3, and that would make it 
clear to every tenant that if he wanted 
to come under the Bill he must, by a 
certain day, pay a year’s rent. As the 
Bill stood, that was not compulsory on 
the tenant. He was sure that it was the 
intention of the House that the Bill 
should be effectual as to arrears, and it 
was quite possible that any tenant whose 
arrears were cleared off under this Bill 
would start afresh with two and a-half 
years’ arrears, because he was not bound 
to pay at the date of his application— 
not until the case came on, and the last 
date at which he could make his appli- 
cation wasthe lastday of February, 1883; 
and that date might be extended, in some 
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cases, to the 30th of June, 1883. He 
would take the most sanguine view of 
the time by which the work could be 
done by the Courts, and he believed that 
the last application would not be settled 
until a year after being lodged; and, 
therefore, tenants would be coming up 
in 1884 with reference to arrears due in 
1881. They need not have paid any rent 
between 1881 and 1884; and if the un- 
happy landlords in the meantime, get- 
ting neither arrears in 1881 nor rent 
subsequently due, proposed to evict the 
tenants, some astute gentleman on the 
part of the tenant farmers would pro- 
bably ask the Ministry of the day if it 
was not true that the landlords were 
trying to make evictions contrary to the 
intentions of the Arrears Act? He 
thought that was likely to occur, but 
that such a difficulty would be obviated 
if his Amendment was adopted. He 
was not particular about the words; he 
wanted to lay down the principle that a 
year’s rent must be paid by a certain 
date, and that such payment should not 
have reference to any particular year— 
that was to say, that when that amount 
was paid, all the arrears due up to the 
date mentioned in the Bill were to be 
cleared off. The only difference between 
his proposal and that of the Government 
was this—in each case a year’s rent 
would have to be paid by the tenant, 
and the maximum would be one year; 
he proposed to make that payable by a 
certain date with reference to the year 
to which it belonged, and not to any 
particular year; and in that way he 
would avoid difficulties which were 
raised by the sub-section. He did not 
know whether he had made his point 
quite clear ; but, if not, then he would 
state itin another way. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) understood it, 
it would not be necessary to go into fur- 
ther detail, and he would simply move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, to leave out after the 
words “ that the” to end of sub-section, and 
insert the words “That a year's rent, or the 
equivalent thereto, has been paid on behalf of 
the holding during the twelve months expiring 
on the thirtieth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, and.”’—(Lord 
George Hamilton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 


aay to be left out stand part of the 
lause,”’ 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought he 
understood the noble Lord’s meaning ; 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
the words proposed would carry out that 
meaning. Sub-section (a) and Sub-sec- 
tion 3 were very long, and possibly not 
very clear; but the fact was, the whole 
of the arrangements in connection with 
the hanging gale were by no means clear, 
and it was impossible to express what 
was meant in fewer words than were 
inserted in the Bill. What was. really 
meant by the Government was, that the 
rent due in respect of 1881 should be 

aid, whether the year ended in Septem- 
fie or November, and whether the hang- 
ing gale was three or six months, or one 
year. That was the reason why it was 
necessary to employ these terms ; but if 
it was possible to express to the tenants 
of Ireland in fewer words what was in- 
tended, the Law Officers of the Crown 
would be very glad todoso. The real 
object, however, was, as the noble Lord 
had put it, that the amount due for 1881 
should have been paid. The noble Lord 
proposed, in order to make matters clear, 
to substitute— 

“That a year’s rent, or the equivalent thereto, 
has been paid on behalf of the holding during 
the twelve months expiring on the thirtieth day 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two, and.”’ 


That meant that if a year’s rent was paid 
on the 29th of November the provisions 
of the Bill would be satisfied. That was 
clearly out of the question, as it did not 
require that it should be rent for. the 
year 1881; and, inasmuch as the words 
of the clause expressed that intention 
more clearly than the words proposed 
by the noble Lord, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not accept the Amend- 
ment. The statement in the Bill was 
perfectly simple, and, as at present ad- 
vised, the Government thought it was 
clear enough. Thenoble Lord said that 
the Bill did not provide that the rent 
should be paid in respect of one year; 
but the Bill, in fact, provided that the 
rent should be expressly so paid. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH observed 
that the noble Lord, in his Amendment, 
had adopted the words ‘‘ rent paid,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ rent satisfied.’ There was a 
great deal of difference between these 
two expressions. Both the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) demanded that the rent should 
have been paid, and if an amount due 
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was compounded, it was evident that by 
the sub-section a remission of rent was 
to be satisfaction of rent—in other 
words, it was to be no rent at all. On 
the second reading of the Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) expressed 
gratification at the prospect that the pay- 
ments would be collusive rents; that 
meant no rent at all, because the land- 
lord and the tenant would come together 
and make an arrangement by which the 
landlord would get a sum of money from 
the public funds without any money 
having been paid by the tenant. If the 
rent was to be paid, let the word ‘‘paid”’ 
be substituted for ‘‘ satisfied.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was moresatis- 
factory than what he should have con- 
ceived to be a clear construction of the 
Bill. His noble Friend had done good 
service in giving attention to this mat- 
ter, whether the actual words proposed 
were inserted or not. The Government 
only proposed that the rent should be 
paid up to the last gale day of 1881, 
leaving nearly a year’s rent, which would 
have accrued before the Bill came into 
operation. He did not think that was 
a wise way of beginning to work an Ar- 
rears Bill. They proposed to stand upon 
their own figure, and, as he understood, 
proposed that a year’s rent due in 1881 
was to be paid or satisfied—that was to 
say, the payment was to be made in and 
for that year, and it was to be either by 
cash payment or made up of two gale 
days, which, according to custom, would 
be taken to satisfy the rent, subject to 
deductions in which the landlord might 
acquiesce in respect of that year. As- 
suming that to be the intention, that 
was not the construction of the Bill, be- 
cause Sub-sections 3 and 4 must be read 
in connection with the sub-section now 
before the Committee, and they had 
caused an immense amount of apprehen- 
sion. The words of the sub-section were 
far more susceptible of misconstruction 
than the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The words were— 

‘* All payments on account of rent made by 
the tenant to the landlord in or subsequent to 
the year expiring as aforesaid, shall be deemed 


to have been made on account of the rent pay- 
able in respect of that year.” 


Although the rent might have been 
otherwise arranged, the Act would come 
in and break through the receipt and 
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disturb any deliberate appropriation be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, al- 
though in view of bad seasons in 1879 
and 1880, the landlord might have con- 
sented to accept 50 per cent, and cried 
quits with the tenant for the rest of the 
rent. That had happened in very many 
cases, and how was it to be dealt with 
in view of the Bill and of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement? It would have 
no bearing on the construction of the 
Bill, because such a payment was not a 
payment for and on behalf of the year 
1881. That was the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but that was not the 
construction of the Bill, because the Bill 
said that, although a rebate and remis- 
sion should have been made for 1879, if 
money was paid in 1881, it would have 
been deemed to have been paid contrary 
to the then intention of the parties, 
while Sub-section 4 said the remission 
made in respect of 1879 should be re- 
garded as having been made in respect of 
the year expiring on the last gale day of 
1881. It was obvious that the drafting 
of the sub-section upset the intention 
of the Government as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BRODRICK pointed out that 
the noble Lord’s Amendment raised one 
point which had not caught the atten- 
tion of the Government. If payment 
was admitted in respect of this year, that 
would broaden the scope of the Bill, and 
increase the amount of the money to be 
paid by the Government. -If that was 
‘go, although he fully sympathized with 
the proposal as to the date of applica- 
tion, he did not think the Amendment 
could be carried out. 

Mr. GORST said, the first thing 
necessary was to understand what the 
Government intended, and having learnt 
that, the Committee could consider what 
words would carry it out. He thought 
the extent of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was that a tenant should, before 
coming under the Biil at all, evince his 
honesty by paying a year’s rent, which, 
in the opinion of the Government, he 
was able to pay. According to the Bill 
as it now stood, that test year for which 
the tenant was to pay was to be 1881. 
The ground the Government took up in 
the Bill of last year was thus shifted, 
because in that Bill they had a test year 
which was not 1881, but the year which 
expired on the last gale day before the 
Act of 1881; that would be half-a-year 
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in advance, the year expiring in May, 
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1881. So that last year it was the opi- 
nion of the Government that the tenants 
were able to pay rent which began in 
1880 and ended in May, 1881. This 
year, however, they had shifted their 
ground, and the only year for which 
they required the tenant to pay was the 
year beginning in November, 1880, and 
ending in November, 1881. He thought 
it right the Committee should know why 
this year the Government adopted 1881 
as the test year, while last year the 
took half of 1880 and half of 1881. So 
far as he could understand the Amend- 
ment it would aggravate the mischief of 
the Bill, and make the year for which the 
tenant was to pay rent, not 1881, which 
the Government selected, but the year 
1882 ; and the year 1881, in which, ac- 
cording to the Government, the tenant 
should pay rent, was thrown into the ar- 
rears. He differed from his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brod- 
rick) as to the charge being aggravated as 
the Bill stood, because the total amount 
the landlord was to recover was limited. 
The charge on the Church Surplus Fund 
or the Consolidated Fund would not be 
aggravated ; but the loss of the unhappy 
landlord would be aggravated, because, 
instead of getting 1881 paid and half 
the antecedent arrears and half 1882, he 
would get only the rent for 1882 and 
half the antecedent arrears. That would 
involve a gross injustice to the land- 
lord. 

Mr. HEALY said, it seemed to him 
that the Conservative Party were en- 
deavouring to support the Amendment 
by arguments other than those in their 
own minds. The Amendment meant that 
the tenant must pay the rent of 1882, 
and in the meantime the landlord was to 
have the full right to evict a tenant for 
the whole rent; that was the meaning 
of the noble Lord’s Amendment, and it 
was carefully concealed. If the noble 
Lord’s speech had not been understood 
it was because he did not wish it to be 
understood. The Amendment was still 
worse than the clause, because it deferred 
the application of this Bill to November 
30th. The Government gave time up 
to February for the applications to be 
made; but the noble Lord insidiously 
proposed that unless a tenant had paid 
rent due on the 30th November he should 
not have the benefit of the year. No- 
thing more preposterous in the interests 
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of the landlord had been put forward 
than this Amendment. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, it 
was easy for the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford to say that he had not spoken what 
he meant, and that the Amendment was 
impossible; but the Amendment was 
perfectly clear. Everybody knew that 
six months’ grace was allowed for the 
payment of rent in Ireland, and what 
he proposed was that the tenant must 
pay a year’s rent by the end of Novem- 
ber, 1882. Then, the tenant having 
paid this year’s rent, arrears up to No- 
vember, 1881, would be wiped off. This 
Bill dealt with arrears of rent up to the 
last gale day of 1881, and his Amendment 
was that a year’s rent during the year 
ending on November 30, 1882, should 
be paid in reference to these arrears. 
His contention was that the year’s rent 
which was payable under the Bill by 
the tenant should be paid by a certain 
date, and should not be credited to one 
particular year, and in that way Sub- 
section 3 and its complications would 
be got rid of. He would not, however, 
press the Amendment; but when the 
end of the sub-section was reached he 
would propose an addition to carry out 
his idea. 

Mr. GORST asked the noble Lord 
whether these words would express 
what he meant— 

‘« That a year’s rent, or the equivalent thereto, 
in respect of the year expiring on the last gale 
day of 1881, shall have been paid.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
there would be no difficulty in under- 
standing his Amendment, but he would 
endeavour to explain it in a few words. 
His intention was distinctly to provide 
for that time during which at present no 
rent was payable. At the present 
moment the rent was to be satisfied up to 
November, 1881. What position did 
that leave the matter in? If no appli- 
cation was made in respect to the Bill 
until February next year, there would 
then be two gales due. If the Land 
Commission exercised their discretion 
and put off the application to June next 
year, there would then be three gales 
due, and he wished to put it to the 
Government whether that would not de- 
feat the whole object of the Bill? He 
thought the Government could not ask 
the Committee to vote money for the 
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settlement of arrears if such a sore as 
that was left open. When the Bill was 
introduced, he was much struck by a 
letter which the Prime Minister read 
from an Irish landlord, which said that 
until applications had been settled no rent 
could be paid. Until the tenant had been 
before the Court and obtained a decision 
as to what sum he should receive it 
would be impossible to extract money 
from him. With regard to the time, he 
had fixed the gales at two or three, be- 
cause a great deal had been heard about 
the time it would take for the Land 
Commission to settle the applications, 
and if the Commission were allowed even 
six months to get through the work, the 
Government must be prepared to find 
another galedue. He believed it would 
be a kindness to the tenant at this 
moment to insist upon any settlement 
being a complete settlement. The land- 
lords were making a sacrifice of ante- 
cedentarrears; the Government sacrificed 
ayear’s rent; and the tenant himself 
would pay a year’s rent. He did not 
wish to bring into the argument any 
suggestion as to the Bill being intro- 
duced against the interests of the Jand- 
lords, and he objected to gales being 
allowed to remain over; and if the Go- 
vernment allowed that, and forced the 
Committee to accept the Bill in its pre- 
sent condition, leaving this enormous 
unpaid liability to accrue, that would lead 
to demoralization, and he was convinced 
that the same state of things would again 
occur, and that if rents got into arrears 
from November, 1881, the strongest 
arguments would be used against the 
landlords if they took advantage of the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, to leave out from the word 
“ year,” to the word “ satisfied,’ in line 18, 
and insert the words, ‘‘ tenancy since the last 
gale day of the tenancy, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty, has been 
satisfied up to the date of application.” —(MMr. 
Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the pro- 
posal amounted to this—In addition to 
the rent for the year ending 1881 there 
should be paid all the rent which should 
have accrued subsequently to that time, 
possibly the entire year of 1882. 
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Mr. BRODRICK : Except the hang- 
ing gale. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the Bill 
did not propose to deal with the rent 
subsequent to the last gale of 1881. As 
amatterof fact, where any gale existed— 
the last gale of 1881, say—it would not 
be admitted until June, 1882. Under 
these circumstances, the Bill did not in- 
tend to deal with the payment. It pro- 
posed to deal with no rent subsequent 
to 1881; but every tenant taking ad- 
vantage of the Bill must have paid the 
rent of 1881, either by gale due or in 
some other way which was taken as pay- 
ment. It did not propose to interfere 
with the interests of landlord or tenant 
in any subsequent gale. It was assumed 
that the crop of 1881 would have en- 
abled the tenant to pay the rent of the 
subsequent years; but it was not in- 
tended to impose upon him more severe 
terms than the payment of the rent of 
1881. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought there was something to 
be said against the arguments of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. It was 
true the Bill did not propose to deal 
with any rent subsequent to 1881; but 
what was to be the position of the land- 
land and the tenant with respect to such 
rent? The Prime Minister had stated 
the other day that since this Bill had 
been proposed there had been a con- 
siderable cessation of the payment of 
rent in Ireland. That rent was at the 
present moment rent due in June, 1882. 
Supposing a tenant, who was able to take 
advantage of the Bill by the payment of 
rent due for 1881, went before the Court, 
and, though being in a position to obtain 
the benefits of the Bill, was also in arrear 
for the first half of 1882 and continued 
in arrear for the second half, and per- 
haps even for the first half year of 1883, 
before his case was decided —what would 
be the position of landlord and tenant 
under those circumstances? Looking at 
the condition of things in Ireland, it 
could not be anticipated that that rent 
for the first half of 1882 and the subse- 
quent gales would be regularly paid ; 
but was the landlord to evict the tenant 
for not paying such rent? Then, what 
would be said of the cruel and unpa- 
triotic conduct of the landlord if he did 
evict? An eviction for rent due subse- 
quent to 1881 would absolutely prevent 
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the tenant from deriving any benefit 
from this Bill, while at the same time he 
had fulfilled the conditions under which 
he was to obtain such benefits; on the 
other hand, if the landlord was not to 
evict, the tenant might go on without 
paying for three or four years. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We cannot un- 
dertake by this Bill to have a new 
system of rules and remedies to secure 
the payment of all rents without evic- 
tions. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman refers to the position of a 
landlord and tenant in respect to rents 
due for the period after November, 1881. 
That position is to be exactly the same 
in regard to that rent as it would be to 
other arrears. I grant there may bea 
period for which the Bill does not pro- 
vide; but I do not think we can under- 
take to give this Bill such scope as that 
it shall secure the payment of all rents 
up to the period at which application 
may be made. What it does is this. 
We have at the present time before us a 
great number of tenants who are bur- 
dened, not only with the present rents, 
but with the past rents, and that load of 
past rents makes it impossible for them 
to cope with the present rents; and the 
purpose of this Bill is to relieve them of 
the load of past rents, so that then there 
may be reasonable hope of their being 
able to cope with the present rents. 
Consequently, I think there is no reason 
to anticipate the non-payment of those 
rents when they are relieved of the bur- 
den of past rents. 

Mu. TREVELYAN said, hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen would do him the 
justice to believe that he had never in- 
tentionally distorted any argument used 
by any hon. Member—he never had done 
any such thing, and he never would. 
He had tried to explain that the expres- 
sion of his—an act of cruclty on the part 
of the landlords—to which reference had 
been made, referred to those landlords 
who had pressed their tenants for rents 
in 1877, 1878, and 1879—which he, 
rightly or wrongly, had described as 
very bad years—and had so deprived 
them of the advantage of the Land 
Act. He had never said that even 
in ordinary years, such as last year, 
the landlords had not had full moral 
as well as legal right to take advan- 
tage of any remedy they might have 
against the tenants who did not pay 
their rents, 
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Mr. SYNAN said, he thought that if 
hon. Members had read the Amendment 
they would have found that it was just 
the same as the Bill. The Amendment 
proposed to leave out from the word 
‘‘year,”’ and insert— 

‘Tenancy since the last gale day of the 
tenancy in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty has been satisfied up to the date of 
application.” 

CotoneEL NOLAN said, that, instead of 
paying one year, perhaps the tenant 
might have to pay one year and a-half 
before the Ist of November if this Amend- 
ment were adopted. The Committee 
were putting a pauperizing test, and 
were asking a man to pay this money 
when they admitted that he was very 
poor. A tenant would be able to pay a 
year’s rent, because he would have made 
his arrangements for such payment ; but 
he would not be able to pay a year and 
a-half. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not wish to 
keep the Committee from a division, but 
he wished to put a question to the 
Government which he had already asked, 
and which he thought he had a right to 
have answered. He wished to know why 
the Government had fixed on the year 
1881, when, in connection with the Bill 
of last year, they thought the tenant was 
able to pay the rent of November, 1880, 
and of May, 1881? The provision of the 
Act of last year was an intelligible one, 
for the harvest had not been so satisfac- 
tory ; but he could not say the same of 
the present provision. Why did they 
throw the rent, after a good harvest, 
into the arrears ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
whole thing seemed to him to turn on 
the rapidity with which this section was 
put into operation. If the machinery 
the Committee provided for working the 
Act was sufficiently extensive and effi- 
cient, there could be no accumulation of 
rent since November, 1881. At present 
only one half-year’s rent was due since 
November, 1881, which was the period 
with which this section dealt. It seemed 
to him that they might leave this point 
and take care to provide, when the time 
came, for working the Act. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that, if this 
year happened to be a bad one, the Bill 
might prove to be absolutely useless. 
He wished to provide that the rent 
should have been not necessarily paid, 
but satisfied up to the date he mentioned 
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in hisAmendment. Thereshould be an 
opportunity for an arrangement to have 
been made between the landlord and 
tenant. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that the 
system in practice on many estates of 
having a hanging gale would project 
the rent six months beyond the last 
gale day of 1881, and would make some 
of the rent payable in 1882. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to know 
why a different period had been taken 
in this Bill to that taken in the Bill of 
last year? They had been told that the 
reason was that the years which had been 
selected were those in which the tenants 
could pay their rents. Well, ifa tenant 
could pay his rent last year, he could pay 
it this year. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the year 
1881 had elapsed, and the Government 
thought the most convenient year to take 
was the full year elapsing last before 
the time of the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could 
not see why tenants were to have the 
benefit of the Act if they did not pay 
their rents during a good year. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 187; 
Noes 124: Majority 63.— (Div. List, 
No. 246.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PARTNERSHIPS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, Mr. 
Lewis Fry.) 

[Bri 179.] COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 29th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 
Of Partners and their Liability and autho- 
rity in respect of Partnership Dealings. 
Clause 6 (Partnership defined). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY moved to 
leave out Sub-section 2. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order, and said 
the Question was, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 
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Carprars AYLMER moved to report 
Progress, on the ground that it was im- 
possible at that time of the night to deal 
with the Bill properly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Captain Aylmer.) 


Mr. MONK said, this Bill had been 
re-committed so long ago as the 5th of 
June, and the only opportunity which a 
private Member had of bringing it on 
was at a late hour. If the hon. and 
gallant Member would allow the Bill to 
proceed, he (Mr. Monk) believed that it 
could be soon disposed of. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
spoke in a very cheerful tone as to this 
Bill having been in Committee for a con- 
siderable time. The difficulty of the 
Bill was that it affected to be a complete 
Code, and yet it was not to affect all our 
commercial interests, and it could not be 
disposed of in this way. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 41; 
Noes 53: Majority 12.— (Div. List, 
No. 247.) ; 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he sup- 
posed, after the indication given by the 
division, the hon. Member (Mr. Monk) 
would not proceed. The hon. Member 
must be aware that the real sense of the 
Committee was entirely opposed to going 
on with the Bill now; and he would, 
therefore, propose that the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. GORST urged the postponement 
of the Bill, especially as the Chairman 
had not the assistance of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. It was clear that a Bill 
of this kind was not one with which the 
Committee could safely proceed without 
the assistance of the Law Officers, and 
he felt sure the hon. Member would not 
proceed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not think his hon. Friend would think it 
wise to proceed, in view of what was the 
evident sense of a considerable portion 
of the Committee. At the same time, 
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he thought the hon. Member was en- 
titled to some sympathy, as be had 
always been met by proposals for report- 
ing Progress or leaving the Chair. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


(re-committed) Pil. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. T.C. BARING protested against 
allowing the Bill to go on at such a late 
hour. This Bill affected the whole of 
the commercial interests of the country, 
and it was wrong to proceed with it 
under these circumstances. 

Mr. MONK appealed to the Com- 
mittee to agree to allow him to go on 
with the Bill on another night, if not 
now. He would put it down for to- 
night; and he would remind hon. Mem- 
bers that this Bill had gone through a 
Select Committee of the House, and 
had been carefully considered by distin- 
guished lawyers, and by the President 
of the Board of Trade, who was per- 
fectly prepared to go on with it now. 
Although Progress had been moved 
from the other side of the House, the 
hon. Members for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) and Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 
had both urged him to go on with the 
Bill. Under present circumstances he 
should not proceed, but would move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
thought one reason why hon. Members 
objected to the Bill was that it was con- 
demned by far higher authorities than 
those who sat on the Select Committee. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, the Bill had 
been carefully considered, and had the 
approval of the commercial community 
generally. He was certain it had the 
approval of the community which he re- 
presented (Liverpool), and he believed, 
also, every other commercial community 
of importance in the United Kingdom. 
He had not yet heard any definite objec- 
tion to the Bill, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would consent to go on with it. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he be- 
lieved the Bill had the approval of Mr. 
Justice Lindley, who was, perhaps, the 
highest authority that could be men- 
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tioned on this subject. If hon. Mem-| 


bers would now consider the proposed 
Amendments they would see that they 
were principally on points of detail. He 
regretted the absence of the Law Officers; 
but if they could not be present, the Com- 
mittee must do the best it could without 
them. He thought that after so much 
trouble had been taken, and so many 
Members had sat up night after night in 
order to take this Bill, it was a little 
hard for hon. Members who did not care 
very much about it to come and raise 
objections. He hoped, at all events, 
that on some occasion the Bill might be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he was a Member 
of the Select Committee which examined 
this Bill, and he believed it was one of 
considerable importance to the com- 
mercial community, and would enable 
men of business to understand more 
clearly what the Law of Partnership 
was. 


Motion agreed to. 


Jommittee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


LUNACY REGULATION AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[{Lords.]—[Brux 230.] 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HIBBERT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
proposed to make two alterations in the 
present law with regard to asylums. One 
proposal was to empower the Lord Chan- 
cellor to deal with properties of £2,000, 
instead of £1,000, as under the present 
law, and the other was to restrict the 
number of visits to lunatics in private 
asylums. At the present time the Visitors 
visited these asylums four times a-year, 
and that number of visits was found to 
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cellor had suggested that, if the law 
were altered in this way, it might be 
possible to visit al! the lunatics under 
the Lord Chancellor at least twice a- 
year, instead of only once. In that way 
both public and private lunatic asylums 
would be visited twice a-year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 4) BILL. 


Resolution [July 7] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Puray- 
rain, Mr. CitANceLtor of the Excuequer, and 
Mr. Courtney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


MOTIONS. 


— Qe 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to continue 
certain Turnpike Acts, and to repeal certain 
other Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes 
connected therewith, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hiszerr and Mr. Dopson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 233.] 


PASSENGER VESSELS LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to Licences to 
retail Intoxicating Liquors on Passenger Ves- 
sels in Scotland. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocate and Mr. 
Soricrror Genera for ScorLanp. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 234. ] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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